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PREFACE. 


T being the lot of few, compared with the multitude, to be placed in a ſtation that fa- 
cilitates any confiderable degree of knowledge, every method taken to advance improve- 
ment 1s doubtleſs laudable, and ſhould merit the approbation of the public : the utility 
of propagating what the ancients taught, and the moderns improved, muſt be obvious 

to thoſe who are entruſted with the care of health and life; many of whom are deſtitute of 

the means of acquiring this neceſſary information. To remove this impediment in ſome de- 
gree, hath been the aſſiduous endeavour of the Editor in the following theets ; and he flatters 
himſelf that his attempt may be the means of exciting ſome abler perſon to improve upon 

his plan, and carry it much nearer to perfection. Mean while, if it enables thoſe for whom 
it is defigned to extend their knowledge in the art they profeſs, he ſhall be fully ſatisfied with 
having ſucceeded fo far. 

That many books embarraſs, rather than improve, 18 acknowledged; but an additional 
publication, which, in affording general inſtructions, enables the reader to /elect, rather than 
zncreaſe his volumes, cannot juſtly be ranked in this predicament. In the courſe of the fol- 
lowing Pages, each reſpective article will terminate with a reference to ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent writers on the ſubject. 

It would be needleſs to apologize for publiſhing a Work of this kind in the dphaketical 
order, when it is conſidered for whom it is principally deſigned. Syſtematic productions are 
_ doubtleſs the beſt adapted for a ſtudent's regular purſuit ; but ſpeedily to aſſiſt the memory in 
practical reſearches, alphabetical digeſts juſtly claim the preference. 

Hippocrates was the firſt who methodized the healing art, by reducing his knowledge to a 
plain and uſeful ſyſtem: to add luſtre to his merit, he firſt made public what hitherto had 
been confined to the families of ſome of his predeceſſors ; he hath deſcribed, with elegance 
and accuracy, moſt of the diſeaſes that are now known ; the names by which he called them 
were the ſame as thoſe now in uſe ; and his peculiar excellency conſiſted in deſcribing the 
diagnoſtics and prognoſtics of diſorders. The following is a liſt of — diſeaſes on which 
Hippocrates hath en us his inſtructions. 


Abſceſſes | | Carus | Fee 

Achores | Cataphora || Diſpncea 
Alopecia Cachexy | {| Dyſury 
Anaſarca _ ] | Catarrh | Ears, pains in the | 
Ancbyloſis | | ———— a ſalt | | — redundant moiſture in the | 
Anus, inflamed | | —— a nitrous — — ringing in the 
—— hard tubercles of, or near te. ſharp | — tubercles about the 
Appetite canine == a hot 325 Ecchymoſis from contuſion 

loſs of || —— a ſuffocative 1] Empyema 
Aphthe _ ]{Caries Emproſthotonos 
Apolepſis | | Cheek, a ſphacelus of the : I Epilepſy 
 Apoplexy | |Chilblains | in children 
Arms, ſhortneſs of the 1 Cholera morbus Epinyctides | 
Aſcarides 1 a dry | | Eryſipelas | 
| Aithma | | | a moiſt | "0: Eruption on the ſkin 
Auante Chalk-ſtones in the j joints {| Evil 
Baldneſs Cough | Eye, diſtortion of the 
Barrenneſs . Coryza — bleared 
Biles || Coma —— dry-bleared 
Bladder, tubercles in the vioil | —— clouds in the 
Blood, ſpitting of | ContraQtions of the fibres ——- Cicatrices in the 
———, vomiting | Convulſions j| -—— pearls in the 
Blotches, red, on the legs, ſrom fitting || Conſumption, of the whole body {|| —— white ſpots in the 
buy the fire — iſchiadie I — ruptured 
Brain, concuſſion of the — nephritic : — - exulcerated 
——— ruptured veſſels in the Colour, bad | Ii inflamed 
Breath, fœtid || Crookedneſs || —— dry inflammatian of ths 
—— — ſtrauneſs of the [| Deafneſs _ Eye-lids | 
Buboes Delirium | p  excreſcences on the 
Carbuncle _ | 4 | Defluxion, or rheum _— ee : 
ifordered © Diarrhea 1] —— Coaleſcence of the 

Catamenia 1 natural Dreams, frightful | || — ſcabby 

| Catoche | Dumbneſs | —— tumours on the 

' Cancers . 8 | 
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Face, hard tubereles on the | Lnngs, varix in the [ Shivering 
Favi I ſuppurated | Sight, a privation of 
Fainting = crude tubercles in the Skin, diſquamations of the 
Fevers | [| Luxations | Speech, too volatile 
Fiſtulas Madneſs WE Spleen ſwelled 
Fractures | Ke Melancholy | 5 | inflamed 
Freckles Mind, alienation of the | Spine, diſtorted forwards 
Gangrene | ——— alienated through melancholy Sprains 
Glaucoma Miſcarriage _ Sphacelus 
Green ſickneſs Mole Stertor 
Griping of the inteſtines | II Mouth, diſtorted {| Strangury 
Gout Naufeating food . Stone | 
Gonorrhcea benigna || Navel inflamed | Stupidity 
Gums, black | Neck, a hard tumor in the | { Stammering 
pain in the, from teething Noſe, a diſcharge of pus in the .Superfetation 
tubercles on the Nocturnal pollutions Tabes dorſalis 
Hæmorrhages 8 Nyctalops . | Teeth, ſtupor of the 
Hzmorrhoids | | Qpiſthotonos . | gne ſhing and grinding of the 
Hearing, dull ' ; 1 HF: 3 
Herne | EA ain | of both the jaws fixed together 
Mare 1 1 5 — in the loins | | Tetanus 0 N n 
Head, heavineſs of the II Palpitation [| Tetters | | 
— ach | * [{Peripneumony | j| Teſticles ſwelled 
— ſ{curfy * | Phrenitis | Teneſmus 
Heſitation . 18 Phrontis Terminthi | 
Hiccough | IFhlyctænæ g Tonfils diforders of the 
Horror Placenta adhering {ſwelled 
Hoarſeneſs-:.-.' Plague | | Torpidneſs of the body 
Humours, diſcharge of morbid Pleuriſy ze Tongue fiſſured NY 
Hyſterics 5 . jj—_—zdy | i — tumor under the 
Hy perſarcoſis | wit, [j Trichoſis 3 
Jaundice ; Polypus in the noſe | I Tubercles of various forts 
Thac paſſion Pterygion 8 „ 0 
Impotence N | Puſtules from acrid ſweat _ | Urula, relaxed 
Inflammation, external |] Pudenda, excreſcences of the Ia Genes retracted... 
—— internal |] ————  putrefa&tion of the | == putfified © -. 
Itch | | Pupil of the eye, too ſmall or angular Uterus, diſorders of the 
Itching | | exulcerated | ——— falling down of the 
hy a pungent, in the mouth — cicatrix of the | - I] Ulcers 
Kidnies, diſorders of the | |] ſpoiled Il Urine retained . 
Labour, difficult || —— removed from its natural fituation' Urethra, caruncles or tubercles in the 
Leproſy * — prominent | II Voice, loſs of the „ 
| — the white |] Quinley _ | Varices 
Lethargy | | 1 affecting the lungs | {| Vertigo 
Leucophlegmatia | Reſtleſſneſs _ 1} Warts 
Lientery 5 Rheum, a defluxion of I Worms 
Lips, fiſſures in the Ruptures | | {{ Whitlow 
Limping 5 Salivation, a ſpontaneous | | Wry neck 
Liver, inflamed | _ [| Sciatica | Wounds 
Lochia, diſordered | Scurvy . | | Whit flux 
Lungs, ſpaſmodically contracted [] Senſation, ſuddenly loſt Yawning., 


The practice of Hippocrates, with regard to the Materia Medica, was very conformable to 
that of the preſent period. Boerhaave obſerves that the method of cure, purſued by the an- 
cient phyſicians, was generally the beſt that could have been contrived, with the materials 


they were poſſeſſed of; though for reaſons to which they were probably ſtrangers : fince = | 

the time of Hippocrates, the ſmall-pox, meaſles, lues venerea, and a few other diſorders, have 
increaſed the preceding liſt; and the Arabians have greatly extended the catalogue of re- 
ne a ot | 8 e 


The ancients have done little more than copy, comment, or vary the mode of communi- 
cating inſtructions, from what Hippocrates and a few of the primitive writers handed down 
to them. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that in ſome inſtances the improvements of the 
moderns are little more than recurring to the inſtructions laid down by the great father of 


the healing art. At the fame time, without depreciating the merits of the ancients, it is 


juſtly aſſerted, that the moderns claim a degree of honour for having advanced medicine to 
its preſent ſtate : with regard to the former, their phyſiology was extremely defective, their 
{kill in anatomy very imperfect, and their knowledge of chemiſtry proportionably confined ; 


notwithſtanding their works are now frequently quoted either for confirmatiou or ornament : | 


Galen, Celſus, and Ægineta, were the favourites of the great Boerhaave: his celebrated 
ſucceſſor follows his example; and to the ſame ends others are ſwayed in the choice of thoſe 
Greek or Latin authors, according to their reſpective prejudices. It may be proper here, to 
point out the diſtinguiſhing peculiarities of ſome of the moſt celebrated among the ancient 
writers. | N | | pay ES 

Aretaeus deſcribes diſeaſes with a pictureſque accuracy; and in this reſpect he and Cœlius 
Aurelianus ſurpaſs all others among the ancients, except Celſus, who is called the Latin Hip- 


pocrates, and whoſe excellencies are ſimilar to thoſe of Aretaeus : but it ought to be obſerved, 


that the former wrote in the Greek, the latter in the Latin tongue. In the curative part of 
his writings Aretaeus hath improved upon Hippocrates ; and he is ſcarce equalled for method 
and clegance by any ſucceſſor. He begins his account of each diſeaſe with a deſcription of 
the part in which it is ſeated. _ 
5 
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Galen is an expoſitor of Hippocrates. The works of his predeceſſors receive improvement 
in various branches from his hands; and many valuable hints from the ancients are no where 
to be found but in his Collections. He ſurpaſſes all who wrote before him, with reſpect to 
the ſpecies, cauſes, ſeats, and ſymptoms of diſeaſes, eſpecially the acute. His maſterly trea- 
tiſe on the ſeats. of diſeaſes, greatly enhances the value of his Works : in ſhort, what he hath 
left us on diet, is the baſis of moſt that his ſucceſſors have written on the {ubjet. _ 

Alexander Trallian is original in his plan: his diagnoſtics are remarkably exact, and his me- 
thod of cure extremely rational. He confines himſelf to the deſcription of diſeaſes and their 
cure, in which he diſplays an extraordinary knowledge, and as nice a judgment; particularly 
in the curative part, in which he excels both Hippocrates and Galen. He flouriſhed in the 
6th century, from which, to the 16th, we meet with but few improvements in medicine. A 
compendium of his excellent Works is tranſlated into Engliſh. See the article ALEXANDER, 
in the following Work. | 125 1 8 

Cœlius Aurelianus deſerves our attention: his deſcriptions of diſeaſes vie with thoſe of Are- 

tæus, and he is very exact in pointing out the ſigns. His Works alſo contain many important 
| paſſages from the ancients, which are not to be met with in any other productions handed 
down to us. : EBT, „„ | 

Oribaſius hath tranſmitted to us many excellent fragments of the ancients, which other- 
wiſe had been loſt : and to him we are indebted for the firſt deſcriptions of ſome few diſeaſes. 

Ægineta is a great chirurgical writer; he hath chiefly copied from Alexander Trallian, and 

| hath well ſupplied his omiſſions. %% 

The curious reader may be made acquainted with ſeveral ſucceeding ancient writers, by 

turning to the article MEL AMpus in this Dictionary, where he will meet with a direction to 

a numerous liſt. „ f 3 | | | | 

After all theſe had flouriſhed, the arms of Mahomet prevailing, ſcience was much ſup- 

preſſed; bat at length the Arabians took the lead in phyſic: under their auſpices but few im- 

provements were made; fo that this art rather loſt than gained by them. 1 
 Rhaxzes, in the beginning of the roth century, was one of the moſt celebrated practitioners. 

He wrote too on every branch of phyſic and ſurgery, and introduced ſome no and uſeful in- 

ſtructions. He was the firſt who deſcribed the ſmall-pox : and ſuch are his deſcription and 

method of treatment, that the lateſt improvements in the management of this diſeaſe are 
chiefly founded on them. Wo FVV lb! „„ OT „„ 

Haly Abbas, Avicenna, Avenzoar, Averroes, and Meſue, have each made additions; but 

in general, the Arabians are entitled to little more merit than what they may claim from en- 
larging the Materia Medica, by introducing medicines that were generally milder and equall 
efficacious, and ſometimes of ſuperior efficacy to thoſe that were uſed by the Greeks and 
1CJC·ͤ·˙² x 5 Vf. 8 | | 
About the middle of the 1 5th century, learning began to diffuſe itſelf throughout Europe; 
and in the 16th, Hippocrates and Celſus were again received. Galen and Ariſtotle no longer 
maintaining their reputation as theoriſts ſolely, the Hippocratical method of concluding from 
_ obſervations founded on experience, was again reſtored. Veſalius now began to revive ana- 
tomy, and he improved ſurgery. Euſtachius's anatomical tables are ſtill, in many reſpects, 
the admiration of the preſent age. Mechanical and experimental knowledge began to make 
advances. Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, cleared and extended the path of ſcience ; aſtronomy 
appeared with new ſplendor, and medicine received freſh aids from every quarter. Harvey 
aroſe to demonſtrate the circulation of the blood; ancient theories were now exploded ; dif- 
ſection greatly improved; anatomy and philoſophy made rapid ſtrides ; phyſiology received 
new lights; chemiſtry was proſecuted with ſucceſsful ardour, and every branch of medicine 


was thus amazingly improved. 5 1 
Thoſe whoſe inclination, leiſure, and ſituation admits of their peruſing the Works of anci- 
ent authors, will, doubtleſs, be requited in a degree adequate to their pains ; and others will 
be as well ſatisfied in acquiring a knowledge of the ancient {kill and modern improvements in 
a ſhorter way ; with leſs toil and voluminous reſearch. For the latter, it is hoped, that 
what follows will be found ſatisfactory. | 1 
It may eaſily be deduced, from what has been already ſaid, that in the deſcriptions of diſ- 
eaſes, their prognoſtics, and cure, conſiſt the excellence of ancient authors ; and with regard 
to whatever elſe relates to medicine, our recourſe muſt be to modern writers. Fernelius, one 
of the earlier moderns, hath carefully and judiciouſly collected all that is uſeful in the Works 
of the ancient Greek, Latin, and Arabian writers; he is alſo more perſpicuous and metho- 
dical; throwing more light on every ſubje& than any of thoſe from whom he copied ; hence 
much time and ſtudy may be faved by peruſing the ancients in his Works. Lommius is alſo 
very accurate in his deſcriptions, compriſing all that is valuable in the writings of his prede- 
ceſſors. His Medical Obſervations are tranſlated into Engliſh, as are Hippocrates's Apho- 
riſms, the Aphoriſms of Celſus, and ſome other of the moſt valuable of their . 
"i | Ls it 


The practice of Hippocrates, with regard to the Materia Medica, was very REA RE to 
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Face, hard tubereles on the | Langs, varix in the U Shivering 
Favi || ſuppurated Sight, a privation of 
Fainting crude tubercles in the Skin, diſquamations of the 
Fevers Luxations Speech, too volatile | 
Fiſtulas Madneſs Spleen ſwelled 
FraQures Melancholy | inflamed 
Freckles Mind, alienation of the Spine, diſtorted forwards 
 Gangrene alienated through melancholy Sprains 
Glaucoma Miſcarriage Sphacelus 
Green ſickneſs Mole Stertor 
Griping of the inteſtines Mouth, diſtorted | Strangury 
Gout Nauſeating food Stone 
Gonorrhœa benigna Navel inflamed [| Stupidity 
Gums, black Neck, a hard tumor in the {1 Stammering 
pain in the, from teething Noſe, a diſcharge of pus in the .Superfetation 
tubercles on the Nocturnal pollutions Tabes dorſalis 
en e — Nyctalops Teeth, ſtupor of the 
Hæmorrhoids | Opiſthotonos | gneſſung and grinding of * 
Hearing, dull "+ ach 
Herpes ain — of both the jaws fixed together 
uri —— in the loins Tetanus 12205 | 
Head, heavineſs of the || Palpitation | Tetters | 
— ac Perpneumony Teſtieles ſwelled 
—  ſcurfy Phrenitis |] Teneſmus 
 Heſitation Phrontis Terminthi 
Hiccough Phlyctænæ Tonſils diſorders of the 
Horror Placenta adhering ſwelled 
Hoarſeneſs Plague Torpidneſs of the body 
Humours, diſcharge of morbid Pleuriſy 5 | Tongue fiſſured 
Hyſterics — dry | tumor under the 
Hy perſarcoſis a moiſt _ Trichoſis 
Jaundice Poly pus in the noſe 'Tubercles of various ſorts _ 5 
Iliac paſſion Pterygion Tumors 55 
Impotence Puſtulkes from acrid wert | Urula, relaxed 
Inflammation, external Pudenda, excreſcences of the —retradded 
—d'ääb»—ů— — internal putrefaction of the putfitied | 
Itch Pupil of the eye, too ſmall or angular Uterus, diſorders of the 
Itching | exulcerated — —— falling owe of "the 
— a pungent, in the mouth cicatrix of the | Ulcers 
Kidnies, diſorders of the —— ſpoiled Urine retained 
"Labour, difficult —— removed from its natural firuation Urethra, caruncles or le! in the 
Leproſy prominent Voice, loſs of the | 
——— the white Ducky Varices | 
Lethargy SID affecting the lungs {| Vertigo 
Leucophlegmatia Reſtleſſneſs : Il Warts 
Lientery Rheum, a defluxion of [Worms 
Lips, fiſſures in the Ruptures 1] Whitlow 
Limping Salivation, a e c | Wry neck 
Liver, inflamed Sciatica | Wounds 
Lochia, difordered {| Scurv | White flux 
Lungs, ſpaſmodically contracted 1 Senſation, ſuddenly loſt A Yawning, 


to them. 
moderns are little more than recurring to "the inſtructions laid down by the great father of 


the healing art. 


that of the preſent period. Boerhaave obſerves that the method of cure, purſued by the an- 
cient phyſicians, was generally the beſt that could have been contrived, with the materials 
they were poſſeſſed of; 


though for reaſons to which they were probably ſtrangers: ſince 
the time of Hippocrates, the ſmall-pox, meaſles, lues venerea, and a few other diſorders, have 
increaſed the preceding liſt; and the Arabians have any extended the catalogue of re- 
medies. 

The ancients have done little more than copy, comment, or vary the mode of communi- 
cating inſtructions, from what Hippocrates and a few of the primitive writers handed down 
It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that in ſome inſtances the improvements of the 


At the ſame time, without depreciating the merits of the ancients, it is 
juſtly aſſerted, that the moderns claim a degree of honour for having advanced medicine to 
its preſent Rate : with regard to the former, their phyſiology was extremely defective, their 
{kill in anatomy very imperfect, and their knowledge of chemiſtry proportionably confined ; 
notwithſtanding their works are now frequently quoted either for confirmatiou or ornament : 
Galen, Celſus, and Ægineta, were the favourites of the great Boerhaave-; his celebrated 
ſucceſſor follows his example; and to the fame ends others are ſwayed in the choice of thoſe 
Greek or Latin authors, according to their reſpective prejudices. It may be proper here, to 
point out the diſtinguiſhing peculiarities of ſome of the moſt celebrated among the ancient 
writers. 

Aretaeus deſcribes diſeaſes with a pictureſque accuracy; and in this reſpect he and Calius 
Aurelianus ſurpaſs all others among the ancients, except Celſus, who is called the Latin Hip- 
ocrates, and whoſe excellencies are ſimilar to thoſe of Aretaeus: but it ought to be obſerved, 
that the former wrote in the Greek, the latter in the Latin tongue. In the curative part of 


his writings Aretaeus hath improved upon Hippocrates ; and he is ſcarce equalled for method 
and clegance by any ſucceſſor. 


He begins his account of each diſeaſe with a deſcription of 


the part in which it is ſeated. 
Galen 


N . v 
Galen is an expoſitor of Hippocrates. The works of his predeceſſors receive improvement 
in various branches from his hands; and many valuable hints from the ancients are no where 

to be found but in his Collections. He ſurpaſſes all who wrote before him, with reſpect to 
the ſpecies, cauſes, ſeats, and ſymptoms of diſeaſes, eſpecially the acute. His maſterly trea- 
tiſe on the ſeats. of diſeaſes, greatly enhances the value of his Works: in ſhort, what he hath 
left us on diet, is the baſis of moſt that his ſucceſſors have written on the ſubject. 

Alexander Trallian is original in his plan: his diagnoſtics are remarkably exact, and his me- 
thod of cure extremely rational. He confines himſelf to the deſcription of diſeaſes and their 
cure, in which he diſplays an extraordinary knowledge, and as nice a judgment; particularly 
in the curative part, in which he excels both Hippocrates and Galen. He flouriſhed in the 
6th century, from which, to the 16th, we meet with but few improvements in medicine. A 
compendium of his excellent Works is tranſlated into Engliſh. See the article ALEXANDER 
in the following Work. 0 2 5 

Ccœlius Aurelianus deſerves our attention: his deſcriptions of diſeaſes vie with thoſe of Are- 
tæus, and he is very exact in pointing out the ſigns. His Works alſo contain many important 
paſſages from the ancients, which are not to be met with in any other productions handed 
down to us. „„ 0 | Els 
Oribaſius hath tranſmitted to us many excellent fragments of the ancients, which other- 
wiſe had been loſt : and to him we are indebted for the firſt deſcriptions of ſome few diſeaſes. 

Ægineta is a great chirurgical writer; he hath chiefly copied from Alexander Trallian, and 

hath well ſupplied his omiſſions. 55 : | | - 
I be curious reader may be made acquainted with ſeveral ſucceeding ancient writers, b. 
turning to the article MELAaMPevs in this Dictionary, where he will meet with a direction to 
a numerous liſt. _ 5 55 7 TO 

After all theſe had flouriſhed, the arms of Mahomet prevailing, ſcience was much ſup- 
preſſed ; bat at length the Arabians took the lead in phyſic : under their auſpices but few im- 
provements were made ; fo that this art rather loſt than gained by them. | 3 
Rahazes, in the beginning of the roth century, was one of the moſt celebrated practitioners. 
He wrote too on every branch of phyſic and ſurgery, and introduced ſome nc 7 and uſeful in- 
ſtructions. He was the firſt who deſcribed the ſmall-pox : and ſuch are his deſcription and 
method of treatment, that the lateſt improvements in the management of this diſeaſe are 
chiefly founded on them. a 


in general, the Arabians are entitled to little more merit than what they may claim from en- 
larging the Materia Medica, by introducing medicines that were generally milder and equally 
efficacious, and ſometimes of ſuperior efficacy to thoſe that were uſed by the Greeks and 
Le Va. ro nl VVV * 

About the middle of the 1 5th century, learning began to diffuſe itſelf throughout Europe; 
and in the 16th, Hippocrates and Celſus were again received. Galen and Ariſtotle no longer 
maintaining their reputation as theoriſts ſolely, the Hippocratical method of concluding from 
obſervations founded on experience, was again reſtored. Veſalius now began to revive ana- 
tomy, and he improved ſurgery. Euſtachius's anatomical tables are ſtill, in many reſpects, 
the admiration of the preſent age. Mechanical and experimental knowledge began to make 
advances. Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, cleared and extended the path of ſcience; aſtronomy 
appeared with new ſplendor, and medicine received freſh aids from every quarter. Harvey 
aroſe to demonſtrate the circulation of the blood; ancient theories were now exploded ; diſ- 
ſection greatly improved; anatomy and philoſophy made rapid ſtrides ; phyſiology received 
new lights; chemiſtry was proſecuted with ſucceſsful ardour, and every branch of medicine 
was thus amazingly improved. Lek )) Ln TE 
Thoſe whoſe inclination, leiſure, and fituation admits of their peruſing the Works of anci- 
ent authors, will, doubtleſs, be requited in a degree adequate to their pains ; and others will 
be as well fatisfied in acquiring a knowledge of the ancient {kill and modern improvements in 
a ſhorter way ; with leſs toil and voluminous reſearch. For the latter, it is hoped, that 
what follows will be found ſatisfactory. . 
It may eaſily be deduced, from what has been already ſaid, that in the deſcriptions of diſ- 
eaſes, their prognoſtics, and cure, conſiſt the excellence of ancient authors; and with regard 
to whatever elſe relates to medicine, our recourſe muſt be to modern writers. Fernelius, one 
of the earlier moderns, hath carefully and judiciouſly collected all that is uſeful in the Works 
of the ancient Greek, Latin, and Arabian writers; he is alſo more perſpicuous and metho- 
dical; throwing more light on every ſubje& than any of thoſe from whom he copied ; hence 
much time and ſtudy may be faved by perufing the ancients in his Works. Lommius is alſo 
very accurate in his deſcriptions, compriſing all that is valuable in the writings of his prede- 
 ceflors. His Medical Obſervations are tranſlated into Engliſh, as are Hippocrates's Apho- 
riſms, the Aphoriſms of Celſus, and ſome other of the moſt valuable of their 8 

| a it 


HFaly Abbas, Avicenna, Avenzoar, Averroes, and Meſue, have each made additions; but 5 
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With regard to the reſt of the ancient writings, their moſt intereſting parts may be met with 
in the ſubjoined pages. It is hoped that this Work will be found of general benefit to 
thoſe whole circumſtances will not admit of an academic education, and who are nevertheleſs 
defirous of obtaining a competent ſhare of medical knowledge, 5 . 
By favour of the manuſcripts of ſeveral friends, who have made Medicine their principal 
ſtudy, the following Work is executed, in many inſtances, with an advantage that no indivi- 
dual unaſſiſted could poſſibly have obtained: to their judicious labours and generous aid, a ge- 
neral, but grateful acknowledgment is here paid ; not but the importance of their ſupplies 
well deſerve that particular thanks ſhould be given in each article, the principal worth of which 
is derived from their ingenious contributions. a | 
One principal uſe * a Medical Dictionary is, to diſcover in haſte what the preſent urgency 
' fequires ; therefore, ih the proſecution of what follows, . peculiar care hath been taken that 
the buſy practitioner may refreſh his memory, or derive a hint, without the tedious labour 
of ſearching over many leayes. To convey a proper idea of this Work, and to affiſt in a uſe- 
ful and ſatisfactory peruſal of it, the following general deſign and arrangement are laid before 
the reader. e : 0 . 
I. Technical terms, proper names, &c. have their etymology given; and where a farther 
explanation is required, it is added with conciſeneſs and perſpicuity. i e 
II. That wanton variety to which ſome authors have yielded, in giving different names to 
the ſame ſubject, and the ſame names to different ones, ſerves but to perplex the inquirer; 
care hath therefore been taken to obviate this error, and each article is diſcuſſed under that 
name which is moſt in uſe; and its other names take their place in their reſpective order, re- 
ferring to that under which the explanation is inſerted, except for the etymology. 
III. Under the name of each writer is inſerted, as nearly as could be aſcertained, the age 
in which he flouriſhed, with his principal diſcoveries, &c. Where any inſtance of this kind 
is omitted, his name is inſerted under the article that denominates his reſpective medical 
improvement. 8 | | Fe oe | 
IV. Anatomical ſubjects have, 
3. Where an account of their uſe can contribute any ad- 
vantage, as far as art hath enabled us, this is alſo re- 
garded. . 1 | 


1. Their various names immediately ſucceeding that by 
which they are moſt commonly known. 5 5 | 

2. A conciſe deſcription, as far as may be of ſervice to the | 
medica l practitioner. rs | N ; 


V. Diſeaſes according to their importance, either as to inconvenience to the patient, tedi- 
_ ouſneſs in the cure, or danger of life, are confidered with reſpect to ſome or all the follow- 
ing particulars. | 8 1 1 : 55 


1. Their various names, or at leaſt thoſe moſt generally known, | 8. What diſeaſes they reſemble. 


2, — general rank. 5 9. Their occaſional ſymptoms. 


3. — different ſpecies, | 10. Preventives, 
4+ —— ſeat, | | 11. Indications of cure. 
5. Who, and when they are moſt ſubject to them. I 12. The proper regimen. 


1 1] 3. The methods of cure, both manual and medical, 
| 14. Their uſual modes of terminating. 


6. Their cauſes. 4 
85 „ Diagnoſtic and 
5 TED ſigns 5 Prognoſtic. FR 


VI. The articles of the Materia Medica are attended to, according to their importance in 
prattice, under ſome, or all, the following conſiderations. | | „ es 


1. Their various names that are generally known, | articles. In this part, the principles of pharmacy will neceſ- _ 
2. Where had. 77 | . II farily be introduced. The directions given, are the reſult only 
3. How produced, _ | | of experiments and obſervations made, according to the moit 


4. The deſcription. :  |{ approved practice. | 3 

5. The marks of dillinftion, by which to chuſe the beſt of 11. The moſt agreeable modes of adminiſtering. 
each article reſpectively. fe. | II 12. Subſtitutes, TEN LS 
6. Their moſt manifeſt medical powers. 13. How to detect adulterations, | . 

7. When the uſe thereof is hurtful. 14. What ſhould precede, accompany, or follow the uſe of. 

8. The beſt remedies againſt their imprudent uſe. any article, to render its effects more uſeful and certain, 

9. Doſes, : | | | 15. The analyſis. | 

1c, The various preparations of, and from, the reſpeCtive lt _ | 


— 


VII. At the concluſion of each ſubject, there is a reference to the moſt approved authors 
who have written upon it : the reader will hereby be enabled to proceed to an acquaintance 
with all that hath been ſaid (or at leaſt that merits his attention) reſpecting his enquiry; and 
thus, as inclination favours, he may proceed to obtain a competent {kill in thoſe branches to 
which his avocations more directly lead, or extend his purſuits to every part that completes ' 
the character he profeſſes. _ 1 EEE F „% 

VIII. This Dictionary cloſes with an Engliſh Index, as well to facilitate the general en- 


quiry; as to trace many articles that are not arranged in the particular order of the preceding 
Ork. | | 
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MEDICAL DICTIONARY: 


ABD, 


| = The letter a, with a line above it, thus a, is uſed | 
in medical preſcriptions for ana, of each; ſome- 


times it is written thus Jaz e. g. R Mel. ſac- 


char. & mann. ä. vel 2a, 3j. i. e. Take of 
honey, ſugar and manna, of each one ounce. 
A, in compoſition, implies a negative. 8 
A. A. A. The chemical abbreviation for amalgama, 
or amalgamation. See AMALGAMA. | 
AABAM. Lead. 


ABACTUS. The words aba#us venter, are uſed to 


ſignify a miſcarriage. | 

ABACUS MAJOR. A trough uſed in the mines, 

wherein the ore is waſhed. | 8 
ABAISIR, 1. e. Spodium. ws 1 5 
AB ALIENAT US, corrupted. Celſus. When applied 

to the body, it ſigniſies that a part is ſo deſtroyed as to re- 
2 removal. When applied to the ſenſes, it expreſſes 

t 


eir total deſtruction. Scribonius Largus. If the injury 


happens from ſudden external violence, it may require 
immediate manual aid; but from internal morbid affec- 
tion, the ſeparation is beſt performed by nature. | 


ABANGA. The name of the fruit of the palm-tree, | 


in the iſland of St. Thomas. 'The tree is the Palma Ady 


Inſulæ 8. Thomæ. C. B. The fruit is like a lemon ex- 
ternally; and the inhabitants give three or four of the ker- 


nels, two or three times a day, as a reſtorative. See Ap. 
ABAPTISTON, or ABAPTISTA, The perforating 
part of the inſtrument called a trepan. The word is from 
the negative a and Fan, to /ink under. This inſtrument 
hath had various contrivances to prevent its ſinking ſud- 
denly upon the membranes of the brain, when the ope- 
rator was ſawing the ſkull : whence its name. But the 
preſent practice renders all precautions needleſs, that re- 
late to this inſtrument, by having ſubſtituted a much more 
manageable one. See 'TREPHINE. | 1 
ABARTAMEN. Lead. | ROS | 
ABARTICULATIO. A ſpecies of articulation ad- 
mitting of a manifeſt motion, called alſo diarthroſis, and 
de articulatio, to diſtinguiſh it from that ſort of articula- 
tion which admits of a very obſcure motion, and 1s called 
ſynarthroſis. See ARTICULATI1O. n RY TA bs 
AAS. See TI x EA. Sometimes it ſignifies the epi- 
lepſy. Conſtantine. _ | 
ABAVI, ABAVO, or ABAVUM. A large tree in 
Athiopia, bearing a fruit like a gourd. Ray's Hiſt. 


ABDELAVI. A plant whoſe fruit reſembles a melon, | 


being rather more oblong ; it grows in Egypt. Ray's Hiſt. 

ABDITUS, included. Thus; abditus vaſa, included 
in a veſſel, oh DN Be io oo 

ABDITA CAUSZ. Theſe are the ſecret or remote 
cauſes of diſtemper s. | | 

ABDOMEN, the belly. As ſome ſay, this word is 
from abdo, to Hide: as its contents lay hid in it. Martinius, 
and others, derive it from abdere, to hide, and omentum, the 
caul, But Voſſius ſays in his Etymology, that it is only a 
termination; and ſays, as from lego, legumen; ſo, from 
abdo, abdomen. | 

The body is generally divided into three cavities, called 
bellies : viz. The head, or upper belly; the breaſt, or 
middle belly; and the abdomen, or lower belly. 
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The belly is divided on its outer ſurface; into four re- 


gions, called the epigaſtric, the umbilical, the hypogaſtric, 
and the lumbar. See EricAsTRIUM, UMBILICAL1S, 


 HyepoGasSTRIUM, and LUMBaR1s. Theſe are all con- 


tained betwixt the circumference of the falſe ribs, and the 


bottom of the oſſa innominata. 


The belly is ſeparated from the breaſt externally, by the 
extemities of the ribs; and internally by the diaphragm, 
and it is terminated below by the muſculi levatores ani. 

The bottom of the belly, on its fore part, is called the 


| pudenda; and on its back part, the buttocks, and anus; 
and underneath, betwixt the anus and the pubes, is called 


the perinæum. | 
The 1 of the belly, formed by the above · named 


parts, (all which are covered with the membrana adipoſa 


| and the ſkin) is lined on the inſide by the peritonzum. 


This cavity contains: the ſtomach, inteſtines, meſentery, 
meſocolon, liver, 8 ſpleen, pancreas, glauds of 
the meſentery,, vaſa lactea, receptaculum chyli, kidneys, 


renal glands, ureters, bladder, and the internal parts of 
_ generatian,. - 


The principal arteries of the belly, are the epigaſtric, 
which is the loweſt portion of the internal mammary ar- 


tery, the inferior aorta, the coeliac, the upper meſenteric, 


the hzmorrhoidale artery, the renal, called emulgents, the 


ſpermatic artery, the lower meſenteric artery, the lumbar, 


the iliac, the lower epigaſtric arteries, and the pudicæ. 


The principal nerves of the belly, are the ſtomachic, 


formed by the extremity of the eighth pair, the lower por- 


tion of the great ſympathetic nerves, the two ſemilunar 


or plexiform ganglions, the ſtomachic, hepatic, ſplenic, 


renal, upper and lower meſenteric plexus, the nerves of 


the loins and ſacrum, alſo the origin of the crural and 
ſciatic nerves. | | 


The appendix enfiformis of the ſternum, the cartila- 


| ginous-portions of the laſt pair of true ribs, thoſe of the 


firſt four pairs of falſe ribs, all the fifth pair, the five lum- 
bar vertebræ, the oſſa innominata, the os ſacrum, the os 
coccygis, form the bony ſides of the cavity of the belly. 
The diaphragm, the muſcles called particularly muſculi 
abdominis, the quadrati lumborum, the pſoai, the illiaci, 


the muſcles of the coccyx, and of the inteſtinum rectum, 


form the greateſt part of the circumference of this cavity. 
As auxiliary parts, ſome portions of the ſacro lumbares, 
longiſſimi dorſi, &c. might be added. TRE 8 
The muſcles belonging to the belly are ſive pair; viz. 
the obliqui externi, the obliqui interni, the tranſverſales, 
the recti, and the pyramidales, which ſee. Galen in his 
Treatiſe on the Diſſection of the Muſcles, and that on the 
Preſervation of Health, remarks, that the action of the ab- 
dominal muſcles is neceſſary to the action of expiration, 
as they pull down the thorax, and is very uſeful in efforts 
to ſpeak loud: he alſo ſays, that without their action we 
could have no ſtool, nor make water; for the actions of 
the ſphincter muſcles of the anus and of the bladder, are 


overcome by the actions of the abdominal muſcles and 


diaphragm. He farther obſerves, in his De Locis Affec- 
tis, that ſome people who find a difficulty in going to ſtool, 
or have a ſuppreſſion of urine, relieve themſelves by preſſ- 
ing the abdomen with their hand: he alſo ſays, that the 
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expulſion of the fœtus is the work of the abdominal muſcles. 


De Naturalibus Facultatibus.— Mr. Pott, in one of his 


lectures, A. D. 1782, obſerved, that there can be no 
doubt of the abdominal muſcles being indiſpenſible to ex- 
clude tbe fæces and urine: he ſaid, that he had a little 
before that time ſeen a child, which lived nearly three 
weeks, though it had no abdominal muſcles ; that this 
child could not either propel, or expel the fæces nor urine 
perfectly without artificial aid. 

There is a ſinus on each ſide of the cartilago xiphoides, 
between the tranſverſalis and recti muſcles, into which, 
on the left ſide, the ſtomach is ſometimes ruptured by vio- 
lent vomiting. This diforder is attended with excellive 
pain, which is greater 1g 99 the perſon is up, and gradu- 
ally goes off when he lies in a horizontal poſture which, 


circumſtance is the pathognomonic ſign of the diſeaſe. If 


it does not recede, it muſt be cut open and reduced in the 
ſame manner as in other ruptures. Winſlow's Anat. 
Happily this caſe is very rare; when it happens, little more 
can be done than to alleviate general ſymptoms; if it can- 
not be returned by the hand, any operation” will be a 
doubtful aid. 


Pain, and other Kforders in the belly, ſometimes 


happen from keeping it too cool. The circulation of 
the blood from the viſcera in the belly, by the vena 
portæ to the liver, and afterwards in the liver, is car- 


ried, or, at leaſt, greatly promoted by the alternate com- 


preſſion, which the contents of the belly receive from 


of ſervice in diſſecting living animals, that when the 
viſcera of the belly are expoſed to the air, this circulation 
of the blood towards the liver, by the portæ, is much im- 
peded, or totally ſtopped. Hence it ſollows, that in pro- 


portion as the action of the muſcles of the belly is impair- 


| 


the diaphragm and muſcles of the belly: and it. is 


ed, and the cavity laid open, this circulation, ſo necel- 


ſary to the animal ceconomy, muſt be obſtructed. 


The muſcles of the belly are ſubje& to inflammations, 
which have been miſtaken for inflammation in the liver; to 


diſtinguiſh them, ſee INFLAMMATION of the liver. Heur- 


nius ſays, that theſe muſcles have a very thick membrane, 
which will not readily admit of the exit of pus when it is | 
formed; he, therefore, adviſes to open them by inciſion, | 
ſooner than is uſual in other inſtances of abſceſſes. 


The rheumatiſm ſometimes affects the muſcles of the 
belly, and the caſe is miſtaken for a colic, or for an in- 
flammation of ſome of the viſcera within : in this caſe, 


however, the uſual ſymptoms of inflamed viſcera ate ab- 


fent, and the medicines which are uſeſul in the colic, are 


without effect in this caſe. | | 

See the article VULNUs, for the management of wounds 
in the belly. . a 7 = 
ABDUCERE. Scrib. Largus uſes it for b:bere, to drink. 
 ABDUCTIO, from ab and duco, to draw, a ſpecies of 
fracture, when a bone near the joint is ſo divided tranſ- 


verſely that the extremities recede from each other. Cæ- 
liusAurelianus uſes this word for a ſtrain. Abductio pro- 


perly ſignifies, leading from or drawing away. It is from 


the action of the muicles, that the divided ends of frac- 


tured bones recede. | 
ABDUCTOR, a leader from, or that draws away. 


From abducere, to move or draw from. Several muſcles are 
thus called. | 


ABDUCTOR AURIS, called alfo triceps auris, and 


retrahens auriculam, a muſcle of the external ear, called by 


Winſlow the poſterior. It is called triceps, becauſe it hath 


ſometimes three beginnings. It is compoſed of a few 
fleſhy fibres, which ariſe from the ſuperior and fore part 
of the apophyſis maſtoideus, and deſcend obliquely to 
their inſertion, in the middle of the concha auriculæ. It 
covers the poſterior ligament. Dr. Hunter ſays, that he 
thinks the ear hath but two muſcles belonging to its ex- 
ternal parts, that the retrahans auriculæ ariſes from the 


mammillary proceſs of the temporal bone, and is inſerted 


into the lowergexternal part of the ear, to pull it backward. 
ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI MANUS, Riolan 


calls it hypothenar. It riſes from the os piſiforme of the 
carpus, runs upward on the inſide of the hand, and is 
inſerted into the external {ide of the little finger, or its 
firſt joint. It helps to ſeparate the little finger from the 
reſt, and alſo to bend it. It is the flexor parvus minimi di- 


— 
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ABDUCTOR INDICIS. It ariſes fleſhy by two heads 
from the metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, and the firſt 
bone of the thumb, and is inſerted by its tendon into the 
baſis, or firſt joint of the fore-tinger, laterally, next the 
thumb. It brings the fore-linger from the middle-finger, 
and near to the thumb. Cowper calls it adductor pollicis. 
Douglas ſays, its uſe is to bring the index towards the 
thumb; whence, in reſpect of this it may be ſtyled ad- 
ductor, and, in reſpect of that, abductor. 

ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGTITI PEDIS. It riſes 
peſky and tendinous from the ſemicircular edge of a cavity 
on the outſide of the inferior protuberance of the os cal- 
eis; it hath another tendinous beginning from the os cu- 
boides, and a third from the upper part of the os meta- 
tarſi minimi digiti. It is inſerted into the upper part of 
the firſt bone of the little-toe externally laterally. It 
draws the little- toe outwards from that next to it. | 

ABDUCTOR OCULI, called alſo indignatorius, or 
the ſcornful muſcle z muſculus exterior; alſo abducens, 


iracundus, and rectus exterior. It riſes tendinous and 
fleſhy from the foramen lacerum without the orbit. It is 
inſerted by a thin tendon into the ſclerotis, on that ſide 


next the noſe. It moves the eye towards the little angle. 
_ ABDUCTOR POLLICIS MANUS, called alſo the- 
nar, by Riolan; and abductor brevis pollicis manus, by 
Albinus. It riſes by a broad, tendinous and fleſhy be- 


ginning, from the inner part of the tranſverſe ligament 


of the carpus, and from one of its bones which articulates 


with the thumb, and is inſerted tendinous into the fe- 


2 joint of the thumb. It draws the thumb from the 
ngers. 5 | „„ 
ABDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS. . It riſes fleſhy 
from the inſide of the os calcis, and tendinous from the 
os naviculare, and formsa ſtrong tendon, which is inſerted 
at the inner part of the firſt bone of the great-toe, upon 
its ſeſamoid bone. It pulls the great-toe from the reſt. 
It often hath a tendinous origin from the edge of the os 
cymbiforme, receiving near this bone ſome tendinous fila- 
ments from the tibialis anticus. 5 | : 
ABEBAEOS, Agteaios, infirm, weak, inconſtant. 
ABELE, a ſpecies of poplar. See PoruLus. 


_ _ ABELICEA. A tall tree growing in Crete, called alſa 
| ſantalus adulterinus, and pleudoſantalum. See BRASꝛG' 
LIV LtGNUM. „ 5 


ABELMOLUCH, a ſort of ricinus, or palma Chriſti. 

ABELMOSCH, Ab- el-moſch, or Granum Moſchi. 
The ſeed of a plant which has the flavour of mulk, called 
in Engliſh the muſk mallow. The plant is the hibiſcus 
abelmoſſchus, of Linnæus. The ſecds are flat, kidney- 
ſhaped, the ſize of a pin-head, grey or browniſh without, 
and white within. The plant is of the mallow kind, a 
native of A'gypt, and of both the Indies. The ſeeds are 
very fragrant, and their ſcent is like a mixture of amber 
and of muſk; to the taſte they are of a ſlightiſh aromatic 
bitter; they are cordial ; the Arabs mix them with their 


coffee; but their chief uſe is as a perfume. The beſt comes 


from Martinico. Chuſe ſuch as appear new, plump, 
dry, and well ſcented, Ts | 
ABERRATIO, Aberration, going aſtray ; from aberro, 
to wander out of the way. In medical writings it expreſſes 
nature's deviating from her uſual progreſs. By ſome 
noſologiſts it is uſed as ſynonymous with diſlocation. . 
ABESAMUM, dirt or clay. | . 
ABES8l], 1. e. the alvine fæces. See REBIS. 
ABESUM, unquenched lime. See lx. 
 ABEVACUATIO, as uſed by ſome medical writers, 
it is a partial or incomplete evacuation of the faulty hu- 
mours, whether by nature or art. . | 
ABICUM, the ſame as coopertorium. See CoopERTIo. 
ABIES, Fir. | | | 
The fic-tree is an evergreen, and coniferous, with nu- 
merous, narrow, {tiff leaves, ſtanding ſolitary or uncon- 
nected at their baſes with one another. 
Botaniſts have enumerated twelve ſpecies, if not more; 
but three or four of them, as follow, are thoſe which af- 
ford materials for medical uſe. Linnzus includes the 


abies in the genus of pinus. 


1. Picea, the common red fir, or pitch-tree, with a a 
reddiſh bark, long, ſlender, quadrangular, ſharp-pointed 
leaves, and long cones hanging downward. It is the 
pinus abies picea of Linnæus. | 2 

2. Abies, 


A BL 


2. Abies, the yew-leaved, or ſilver fir, with a whitiſh 
bark, roundiſh pointed leaves, a little cloven at the tops, 
and ſhort cones ſtanding upward; the leaves are marked 
on the lower fide with three green lines and two white 
depreſſions. It is the pinus abies alba of Linnæus. 

Theſe two ſpecies are natives of the northern climes ; 
the ſecond grows on dry, mountainous places; the firſt in 
lower and moiſter grounds. Norway produces abundance 
Switzerland and ſome parts of Germany alſo afford great 

quantities of them. | 

3. Abies Canadenſis, vel Virginiana, the Canada or 
Virginian fir, with roundiſh pointed leaves, ſometimes 
cloven, ſtanding like the teeth of a comb in two rows on 
each ſide of the branches, and variegated underneath, 
with a double line of whitiſh dots. It is the pinus abrzes 
Canadenſis of Linnæus. | 

4. Balſamea, Balm of Gilead fir; ſo called from the 
fragrance of the leaves when rubbed. The leaves are 


roundiſh pointed, and ſlightly cloven, nearly like thoſe of 


the ſilver fir; the cones are long and pointed, and ſtand 
ere. It is the pinus abzes balſamea of Linnæus. 

All the parts of theſe trees contain a reſinous juice, im- 
pregnated with a bitteriſh, pungent, eſſential oil : turpen- 
tines are obtained by making inciſions in their trunks at 

a proper ſeaſon. 
The common red fir affords the greateſt quantity of 


turpentine, and from the turpentine is obtained white re- 
fin, ſee Resina; tar, ſee Pix LiqQuipa; pitch, fee 


Pix; and Burgundy pitch, ſee Pix. | 

The filver fir produces the Straſburg turpentine ; it is 
far more grateful than the common ſort; it is called li- 
quid reſin, to diſtinguiſh it from the dry reſin, which re- 
ſembles frankincenſe. | 

From the Canada fir is obtained a {till finer and more 

_ grateful turpentine, called Balſ. Canadenſe: it is diſcharg- 
ed, during the ſummer heats, through inciſions made in 
the trees; it is tranſparent, and almoſt colourleſs. It is 
a good ſubſtitute for the balſ. capivi. 

The Balm of Gilead fir emits from its cones a turpen- 
tine with a fragrance reſembling the balm of Gilead, and 
that in large quantities. Spirit of wine extracts a reſin 
both from the cones and the leaves, of a ſimilar quality. 

ReQtified ſpirit of wine, digeſted on fir, extracts all its 
aclive parts, with ſome of its mucilage. The cones of all 
the ſorts yield the moſt agreeable tincture. 


Water, though it diſſolves little or nothing of the pure | 


turpentines, yet, by the mediation of the gummy matter 
in the fir itſelf, it extracts part of its reſin, The wood 
and the cones are taken in autumn, or its latter end, for 


their oil; and in diſtillation with water, a large quantity 


of eſſential oil ariſes. The oil drawn from the wood is 
nearly ſimilar to the oil of turpentine. That obtained from 
the freſh cones is ſuperior in ſubtilty and fragrance to all 


the oils of the turpentine kind uſually met with. See 


_ Zimmermann's Prælect. Chym. Neum. 


The tops and the cones of the fir-tree moderately warm, 


promote perſpiration, and increaſe the diſcharge by urine. 


Four ounces of the freſh tops are put to a gallon of diet- 


drink. | 

A ſpirit diſtilled from 
for the aq. Hungaria. ge | 
The Ef. Abietis Pharmacop. Auguſt. is the balſam of 
the fir-tree, joined with ſcurvy-graſs, as follows: the fir 
cones while young, tender, and of a red colour, are 


| bruiſed and digeſted two days in four times their quantity 


of ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs, then the tincture is preſſed out. 
The tops and leaves of the ſilver fir are uſed in making 
Brunſwick mum. | 
ABIGA HERBA, a name for the chamæpytis, or 
ground-pine. It is probably ſo called from abige, to ex- 
pel, as it 1s ſaid to promote delivery. Blancard thinks its 
name is from its leaves reſembling the leaves of fir, which 
is called abies. | 
ABIT, or ABOIT. Ceruſs. | 
ABLACTATIO. Ablactation, or weaning a child 
from the breaſt ; from ab and lacie, the taking a child from 
the milk of the breaſt. When the mother wants health, 
or ſtrength; hath too ſmall nipples, or ill formed ones; 
when the infant will not take the breaſt ; when the mo- 
ther's milk is bad, or in too ſmall a quantity; when the 
mother hath weak nerves, is apt eaſily to be ſurpriſed, 


the young leaves is a ſuccedaneum 


feeding bloats them, and, if they 


little Liſbon ſugar. 


Nurſing of Children. 
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theſe defects ſpoil the milk; if the child is ſuddenly taken 


ill, from the effects of the mother's frights, or anxiety ; 
if the milk is often dried up quickly, when perhaps the 
infant hath the moſt occafion for it: in ſuch like caſes, 
its adviſeable to wean the child, yea, often abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. It can never be neceſſary to continue the breaſt 
more than eight or nine months; but generally, if a child 
is ſavoured with a good ſupply by ſucking, during his firſt 
three or four months, and is in a tolerably healthful ſtate, 
he will rarely be the worſe for weaning at this early pe- 
riod ; ſo that, if he is not rather weakly, and if difficul- 


ties attend his rom, ſuckled, there need not be any heſi- 


tation about taking him from the breaſt. If he feeds to- 
lerably with the ſpoon, and is free from diſorder in his 
bowels, a tendency to convulſions, &c. weaning may be 
attempted at any time. But, if feeding with the ſpoon is 
difficult; if the child is much ſubject to the gripes, &c. 
another nurſe ſhould be ſought for, and weaning muſt be 
deferred until more favourable circumſtances attend. In 
general, the ſooner a child is weaned, the more eaſily it 
parts with the breaſt. Prudence direQs to accuſtom a 


| child to early feeding with the ſpoon, and to continue the 


ſame until the breaſt may be wholly omitted. 

Children, if healthy, may be weaned at any age ; but 
as in general their digeſtion grows ſtrong enough at about 
nine or ten months, they ſhould only be fed once in fix 
hours, at the moſt, during the firſt two months; ſhould 


be entirely weaned from the breaſt as ſpeedily as is con- 


venient, and alſo from all feeding in the night; for night 
| are not uſed to it in 
the firſt week, they would never want it: if they are not 
diſturbed from their birth, in a week or two the child will 
be formed to a habit of fleeping moſt of the night very 
quietly, awaking only when wet, on which occaſion it 
ſhould be laid dry. | | 

The food ſhould be ſimple and light; not ſpoiled with 


ſugar, wine, and ſuch like additions, for they produce the 


diſeaſes that children are moſt troubled with. Unfer- 
mented flour makes a viſcid food that turns four before it 


digeſts, and well fermented bread ſoon turns ſour ; but if 


this latter is made into freſh panada every night and morn- 


ing, or, in cool weather, every morning, the inconveni— 


ence of ſouring is prevented. To prevent acidity in the 
child's ſtomach by a daily uſe of vegetable food, give now 
and then a little freſh broth, made from either veal, mut- 
ton, or beef, once or twice in the day; ſuppoſe, for ex- 
ample, a mixture of equal parts of the gravey which is 
diſcharged in cutting a joint that is brought hot on the 
table, and warm water, to which may be added a little 
ſalt, and thus an excellent broth is readily made. This 
is ſaid to fill children with humours, it is true, but the 
humours are only of the moſt nouriſhing kind. Cows 
milk, a little diluted with water, is an excellent ſubſtitute 
for the mother's ; yet, as it is apt to turn ſour, add to it 2 
Rice is not ſo apt to turn ſour as 
wheat bread is, it therefore would be a more convenient 
food for children, and deſerves to be attended to. Toaſt- 
ed bread boiled in water till it is almoſt dry, then mixed 
with freſh milk, not boiled, is an agreeable change. As 
the teeth advance, the diet may increaſe in its ſolidity. 


As to the quantity, let the appetite be the meaſure of 


it; obſerving to ſatisfy hunger, but no more, which may 
be thus managed; feed the child no longer than he eats 
with a degree of eagerneſs. In feeding, let the child be 
held in a fitting poſture, and thus continue it until the 
ſtomach has nearly digeſted its contents. The too com- 
mon practice of violently dancing and ſhaking the child 
ſhould be avoided, | "SHES 
Keep the child awake until it breaks wind after each 


time it is fed; divert it during the day as much as you 


can, and thus it will ſoon lay quiet all the night. Never 
awaken a child when it is afleep, for thus ſickneſs and 
peeviſhneſs are often produced. 5 

As ſoon as teeth appear, give the child now and then a 


piece of fleſh meat in its hand to chew ; but never give it 


any confectionaries. Sec Moſs on the Management and 


ABLATIO. To take away from the body whatever 
is uſeleſs or hurtful to it. In ſome writings it expreſſes 
the leſſening of the diet with a medical view; alſo the in- 
terval betwixt two fits of a ſever; and in chemiſtry, the 

removing 


| | — 0 „ 


removing any thing that needs not to continue in the pro- | ed, the pains in the loins increaſe, extending to the hips; 
cels any longer. Jo | | the orifice of the womb begins to be dilated ; a watery » 
ABLEPSIA, Ablepſy. Blindneſs, want of ſight, raſh- | diſcharge from the womb 1s perceived, which becomes 
neſs, unadviſednels., bloody, at length pure blood or clotted comes away. 
ABLUENTIA Medicamenta. Diluting medicines. The moſt. certain ſign is the diſcharge of a fleſh-co- 
 ABLUTIO, Ablution. A waſhing away; a waſhing | loured flakey ſubſtance which comes away with the wa- 
off, or rinſing. In chemiſtry, it ſignifies the purifying of | ters : this is the tunica decidua, or ſpongy chorion, and 
a body by repeated effuſtons of a proper liquor: this is | when it peels off from the womb, and appears with the 
done various ways. See CoHoBATIO, CIRCULATORIA. waters, a miſcarriage is unavoidable. 
ABOIT, 1. e. Ceruſs. Healthy women, who have naturally a looſe belly, a. 
ABOMASUM. The name of the fourth ſtomach of a | moiſt uterus, and have brought forth large infants with 
beaſt that chews the cud. The firſt is called venter, or | eaſy labour, who are lean, but not very ſanguine, bear 
rather ventriculus, the word uſed for it in Ariſtotle, be- | miſcarriages the beſt. But miſcarriages are ever to be 
ing xo. Sec ENYSTROS: The ſecond, reticulum: | confidered as more dangerous than natural labours ; for 
the third, omaſus. | more violence is neceſlary to diſcharge the imperfect fœ- 
ABOMINATIO. Some barbarous writers thus ex- tus than when it hath arrived at its full maturity; beſide, 
=» preſs faſtidium ciborum, or loathing of food. the placenta is more firmly attached during the growth of 
5 ABOLITIO, Abolition, or taking away; deſtroying. | the foetus than when it is full grown; and, beſides the 
j ABOQRSUS...: See. Abe russ. | danger of a fatal hzmorrhage from the adheſion of the 
|  ABORTUS, Abortio; from ab, which in compoſition, | placenta, the os tincz does not ſo eafily dilate, before the 
according to Martinius, implies defect, and orior, to ariſe. | full period of geſtation. If a part of the placenta is ſe- 
Aborior, intempeſtive orior ut ab ſignificet vitium. See | parated, until the burden is delivered, the uterus cannot 
Martinius in Aborior. A miſcarriage. The birth of a | contract ſufficiently to cloſe the bleeding veſſels; theſe _ 
child before its due time; or, the deſtroying a child in the | hzxmorrhages are extremely dangerous, and often fatal; 
womb. | N | miſcarriages are the moſt dangerous in the firſt pregnancy. 
| Mliſcarriages happen at any period of pregnancy, and] Inflammation and laceration are ſometimes the conſe- 
| from innumerable cauſes; molt frequently in the third | quence. | | 8 
| and beginning of the fourth month; but thoſe which In order to relief, in caſes threatning a miſcarriage, the 
happen in the ſixth or in later months, are more difficult | attending circumſtances muſt be carefully obſerved. 
and more dangerous. „%% fe If the fœtus is dead, which is ſuſpected by its ceaſing 
Women who are very thin, or very fat; women who | from its uſual motion, a ſenſe of weight in the bottom of 
| have miſcarried before, and who eafily or without any | the belly, which moves to which ever fide the woman 
particular incoavenience, during the time of miſcarriage, | lies, pains about the navel, loins, and belly, with uneaſy 
or ſoon after, part with their burden, are moſt ſubject to | ſenſations in the ſtomach, an unuſual coldneſs in the belly, 
this accident. | 0 and of the os tincæ, perceivable by the touch, hollowneſs 
The cauſes are various: violent motions, frights, poi- | of the eyes, and a loſs of their uſual luſtre, ſwelling and 
ſons, violent purges, an obſtinate diarrhoea, the ſmall- | duſky paleneſs of the face, &c. though the moſt, if not 
pox, and other acute diſeaſes, too much blood, great loſs | the only certain ſign is a diſcharge of fœtid ſanies from 
of blood, and not unfrequently an incautious uſe of the | the uterus. In this caſe nothing can be prudently done, 
lancet: on this cauſe, fee Dr. Wallis's Effay on Injudi- | but the buſineſs being left to nature, the excluſion will be 
cious Bleeding in Pregnancy. Habitual miſcarriages hap- | by her duly effected. „ | | 1 
pening at ſtated periods, without manifeſt cauſe, are very | In conſtitutions ſubject to this misfortune, be careful 
common among women of faſhion, from theſe general | to avoid whatever has been ſuſpeCted to cauſe it before, and 
cauſes. of weakneſs, viz. indolence, laying long in the | alſo guard againſt every known cauſe that may poſſibly en- 
morning, and ſitting up late at night; fear, grief, or in- | danger the patient. In the firſt months keep the belly 
deed whatever debilitates, may be a cauſe; longings not | open with laxatives ; if weakneſs do not ſorbid, bleed in 
indulged, &c. In general, the cauſes may be reduced | the third month; if there is a ſanguine plethora, apparent 
to what immediately affects the child, the placenta, the | weakneſs is no objection to bleeding; the bark is proper 


membranes, or the mother. 9 | as a ſtrengthener, though bleeding may have been re- 

Whatever cauſes the death of the child, cauſes abor- | quired. 5 | 8 > 

tion ſooner or later. . If pains come on, after bleeding give elix. paregoric. 
If the membranes are too weak, they may eaſily break, | or tinct. Thebaic. cum infuſ. cort. Peruv. 

and fo prove a cauſe againſt which no help can be pro- | If an hzmorrhage attends the pains, beſides the ano- 

poſed. 


YL N | dyne with the infuſ. cort. Peru, and bleeding, give the 
The funis may be too ſhort, or the placenta ſeparated | puly. ſtypt. Helvetii 3s. quaq. ſs. bora. After a few 
or diſeaſed, in which caſes no care can prevent the ill | doſes this ſymptom abates, and then each doſe. may be re- 
effects. 3 peated at proportionably longer intervals. | | 

As to the mother, beſide the cauſes above enumerated, If a cough attends, the pil. ſtyrac. at bed-time, has a 
the two following are very common ones. The firſt is | moſt valuable effect. 9 : 


too great a ſtricture of the uterus; in which caſe it is not | If acute diſeaſes are the cauſe, their reſpective nature 
capable of a dilation ſufficient to make room for the fœ- and cure are to be attended to. Vi | : 
tus as it increaſes in bulk: this is known by a great ten- If a teneſmus produces the danger, the enema ex amyl. 


ſion and, hardneſs of the belly, and violent pain therein. | cum tin. Thebaic. gt. xx ad XL. or a ſuppoſitory, as fol- 
Bleeding, and whatever relaxes, are indicated in this caſe. | low, may relieve. R Sevi ov. ceræ. flav. & ſp. cxti 
The ſecond is a relaxation of the uterus, which renders it | a p. æq. croc. Anglic. pulv. part. ſext. totius. RO 
unable to ſupport the inoſculations of the veſſels of the When a tenſion of the uterus is attendant, all aſtrin- 
placenta into itſelf, after the foetus and placenta, &c. are | gents are improper ; in this caſe the miſcarriage muſt be 
grown to a certain weight: and, of all others, this is the | promoted by bleeding and gentle opiates, for nothing will 
moſt frequent. In theſe two caſes, the miſcarriage always | check the hæmorrhage in this caſe but emptying the 
happens about a ſtated time of the woman's pregnancy. | uterus. f | „ 5 
An approaching miſcarriage is to be apprehended by the | If the child is ſuppoſed to be dead, to attempt the re- 
following ſigns: the breaſts growing flabby on a ſudden; | ſtraint of the hæmorrhage will be injurious; and if the 
the loins have a painful weight, which reaches to the | miſcarriage is ſo far advanced as not to be likely to be pre- 
| thighs; pains about the naval, head, and eyes; a gnaw- | vented, medicines will be quite unneceſſary. 
ing at the ſtomach; coldneſs in the extremities; when | As precautions to prevent miſcarriages during pregnan- 
violent means have been uſed to expel the foetus, convul- | cy, are not fo efficacious as thoſe uſed betwixt a miſcar- 
fon ſometimes come on; pains in the belly, like a co- | riage.and the next impregnation, the advantage of this in- 
| lic, and ſometimes more like labour pains; ſhiverings; | terval ſhould be embraced, the particular diforders ſhould. 
| fainting; and, if it is paſt the time of quickening, the be attended to and removed, and the general vigour thould 
motion of the ſœtus is more languid, and leſs frequent | be reſtored as far as poſſible: to this end cold bathing will. 
than uſual: as the miſcarriage draws nearer being effect- greatly contribute, if it is uſed at bed-time, or after the 


dinner 


zoe y. & 
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dinner is well digeſted. The chalybeate waters excel in 
this caſe ; they ſhould be drank at the ſpring, early in the 
morning, to the quantity of three or four half pints 3 
their uſe mult be continued two or three months, and ex- 
erciſe within the ſtrength ſhould be uſed at the fame time, 

Lime water has been ſingularly uſeful in this caſe, both 
in curing a diſpoſition to, and preventing threatened miſ- 
carriages, in thoſe who hiye often miſcarried before. If in 
theſe caſes the water was made freſh when uſed, and 
drank before the heat excited by the ebullition on quench- 
ing the lime was gone off, the efficacy would be the 
greater. | 

Reſt ſhould be complied with, as ſoon as the ſymptoms 
of a miſcarriage appear; and, if no particular reaſons for- 
bid, it is belt to keep the bed till danger is paſt. 

Opiates with reſtringents allay the pain, and ſo remove 
the ſtimulus which promotes and increaſes the hæmor- 
rhage. | 


Either of theſe caſes happening before or after labour 
comes on, they admit of no delay, However, in them 
both there is the advantage of the waters to turn the 
child in, when happening before delivery. PARTE, 

Convul/ions,) When convulſions come on in the be- 
ginning of labour, they are occaſioned by the nerves of 
the os internum being 1rritared, and put on the ſtretch, 
When they come on after labour has gone on well for ſome 
time, their cauſe may be paſſions of the mind, long con- 
tinued pains, &c.. | 5 | 

A cure is uncertain when convulſions come on in time 


ol labour, except you can deliver the child; and as in ſome 


caſes delivery is impracticable on account of the length of 
the neck of the womb, if the woman cannot be relieved 
by medicines, death muſt inevitably be the conſequence, 


If then the convulſions come on in the beginning of la- 


bour, bleed freely, and repeat the operation according to 


the ſtrength of the woman and the violence of the diſeaſe. 
Emptwthe bowels with a clyſter ; if time admits apply a 
bliſter on the nape of the neck and on the extremities, 
and give afla fœtida, &c. If the fits go ſoon off, and at 


the intervals, the ſenſes are entire, alſo if there is no fe- 


ver, wait the event; but if there is vomiting, the pulſe | 


be low, the patient comatoſe, take the child away, and 


try bleeding, bliſtering, and opiates. It the patient is con- 
vulſed three, four, or five hours together, foams at the 
mouth, and the pulſe is difordered, deliver if poſſible. 


If convulſions come on after the labour is in ſome mea- 


ſure advanced, they will have the ſame effect as labour- | 
| Pains, and the child will be delivered by them. If they 


have not this effect, if the head of the child is low enough 


for the forceps, uſe them. If the head of the child is | 


jammed in the pelvis, and the uterus ſo contracted that it 
cannot be puſhed up, nor the forceps uſed, there is no 
remedy but the crotchet. | | \ 

If the convulſions continue after dehvery, the lochia 


are commonly obſtructed; in this caſe, bleed, bliſter, and 


apply to the belly a plaſter made thus: K Gum. aff. fœ- 
tid. 3 vj. camph. 3 fs. m. If the pulſe fail, give ſaffron, 
caſtor, &c. with ſuitable antiſpaſmodic mixtures, and bliſ- 


ter. If the pulſe is full and ſtrong, bleed: and if bliſters. 


are required, inſtead of the empl. epiſpaſt. K empl. ſtimul. 
(ex empl. 6. cum gum. empl. epiſp. & gum. euphorb. 
aa p. q.) ad plant. ped. applicand. If the convulſions 


continue twenty-four hours, or more, after delivery, the 


woman rarely recovers. 


Floodings.] Floodings happening to pregnant women 
are very different in their effects, fo are as differently to 


be regarded. Pregnant women have the menſes ſome- 
times to the laſt, but tliey are pale, thin, and do no harm. 
Thoſe fluxes which do not require delivery, come on 
gradually, but generally with the uſual pains of the men- 


ftrual flux attending; they are not continual z and, with 


due care, they ceaſe. Thoſe which cauſe miſcarriage or 
death, break forth ſuddenly, and, in large quantities, 
they flow without ceaſing, any otherways than as pre- 


vented by clots of blood now and then. In the firſt caſe, 


the os tincæ is not aſfeGed, in the latter it opens, 
Vo“, I. Ne 1. 


Convulſions and Floodings coming on pregnant women, 
demand immediate help; from art, to extricate the foetus 
from the womb ;z and though properly belonging to the 
article of midwifery, yet very naturally fall under this of 
Abortion. | | TH | 


— — 
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In the early months, the cauſes are violent ſhocks, ſud- 
den or great frights, &c. but in the latter months, the ſe- 
paration of the placenta, in whole or in part, is always the 
cauſe : the uterine arteries pour their blood into the cellu- 
lar part or the placenta; hence, when any of theſe cells 
are torn through, all the blood carried by them muſt be 
diſcharged by the os internum. The placenta adhering to 
the os internum may be the cauſe of flooding; in which 
caſe, the diſcharge increaſes as the os internum dilates. 

The ſigns of an approaching flooding are reſtleſs pains 


like labour, pain in the eye-balls, troubleſome dreams; 
if the flooding is internal, the os tincz will be ſtopped with 


clotted blood, the belly will ſwell, the pulſe fail and flut- 


ter, and faintneſs with giddineſs come on. | 

Floodings are more or leſs dangerous according as preg- 
nancy 1s advanced, becauſe the diameters of the veſſels are 
proportionably enlarged. If the os tincæ is not open, 
there is no danger. Flooding preceding delivery is, for 
the molt part, followed with a dead child : and generally 
a flooding in the firſt months is followed by a miſcar- 
riage. | 

If the flooding threatens ſpeedy danger, attempt no- 
thing till the patient's friends are apprized of it, and in- 


Hiſt on your endeavours. It is ſeldom that any manual 


aſſiſtance is given in the firſt five months, for till after this 
time the os tincæ is but little altered, and indeed the preg- 


| nancy is often ſomewhat uncertain; but afterwards the 
os tincæ opens, ſo that if need be, the fſœtus can be 


brought away by force. In latter months, if a flooding 


comes on, if at the ſame time the pulſe is tolerable, the 


colour remains, the loſs of blood not very conſiderable, 


and if there are any pains which are likely to deliver, do 


nothing in a nung but rather wait the effect of the pains. 
If the diſcharge abates on the rupture of the membranes, 
pains come on, and all elſe ſeems well, wait; but, if the 


flooding continue, if the pulſe is low and unequal, if the 


ſtrength fail, the face grows pale, fainting and cold ſweats 
come on, introduce rhe hand, and deliver by force; for 
in theſe caſes there is danger of convulſions coming on, 
and delay-may haſten them. _ 

If death is not ſo near, take as much time as ſymptoms 


will permit: e. g. if called in time, ſuppoſe in the morn- 


ing, the flooding juſt come on, the itrength and ſpirits 
not yet failed, wait two or three hours, or till the even- 
ing, then the os tincæ will be ſoftened by the longer diſ- 
charge, it will more eaſily dilate, and the birth will be 
leſs diſhcult. | | | 


If the violence of the ſymptoms demand immediate help, 
proceed without waiting for pains, for they ſeldom return 


after the flooding is ſo violent as to cauſe fainting, or con 


vulſions; nor muſt we wait for a conſiderable dilatation of 


the os tincæ, which without pains is not to be expected; 


indeed the pains are the leſs neceſſary, as the hxmorrhage 


aſſiſts in relaxing it. 15 | 
If flooding happens during the firſt ſix months, bleed 


according to the ſtate of the pulſe, keep the patient {till in 


bed, and though ſhe is faint, cold, or low, give no warm. 


cordials, for they increaſe the diſcharge in proportion as 


they raiſe the ſpirits. If a vomitting attends, give the neu- 


tral mixture, and ſuch light food as paſſes ſoon into the cir- 
culation, ſuch as broths, ſaloop, milk, &c. Let theſe 


be given in very ſmall quantities leſt vomiting ſhould be 
excited, but let the ſupplies be frequent. If coſtiveneſs 


offends, relieve by cliſters that are barely laxative. If 
anxiety and wakefulneſs incommode, let opiates be repeat- 
ed, at due diſtances, in ſmall doſes. The bark joined with 


opiates, and ſometimes with nitre, alſo is very effectual. 
The pulv. ſtypt. helv. above-named, is alſo not to be 


omitted, and cloths dipped in cold water may be applied 


to the region of the uterus, _ | . 
If this diſaſter happen in the ſeventh or eighth month, 
the danger is far greater than in the. former months; for 


the diameter of the veſſels are enlarged, and the neck of 


the uterus is long and rigid, ſo that if the flooding is vio- 
lent, the woman may be loſt before the beſt helps can be 


of any uſe. In this caſe, as in the former months, it is the 


beſt not to attempt delivery, till a laxity of the parts is 
come on; for were we to attempt it in their rigid ſtate, 
we ſhould increaſe the flooding, tire ourſelves, and ex- 


hauſt the woman, and this without being able to deliver 


her. 
| The 
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The moſt dangerous time is the laſt month of pregnan- 
ey, for then the diameters of the veſſels are at their greateſt 


dimenſions. If in this caſe the blood runs off in a full 


ſtream, introduce the hand, break the membranes, and 


taking the advantage of the waters, turn the child, and 


bring it footling. If at this period a flooding happens, 


or if it happens in the time of labour, and the patient 


loſes not a great quantity in a ſhort ſpace of time, ſhe 
may bear it, and in the courſe of labour pains it will ſtop, 
and the labour will go on well. If the woman 1s pletho- 


ric, and not much weakened by the diſcharge ; if the child 


preſent fair, break the membranes to reſtrain it, and al- 
low time for the labour.to come on afterwards. 

If during labour | flooding is cauſed by a laceration of 
the placenta in delivering the firſt of twins, immedia- 


tely introduce the hand, turn the remaining child, and 


bring it away by the feet, then the uterus will contract, 
and the diameters of the veſſels will be lefſened : but if 
the flooding precede the delivery of a twin, and then 
abates, let the other remain a little, and recruit the wo- 
man with caudle or jelly; for in twin caſes the belly is 


_ vaſtly diſtended, and the veſſels are very much dilated and 


full, and a ſudden emptying of them may cauſe a ſyncope, 

or even death. CE | © | 
The placenta is not only ſometimes looſe, but atfo is 

ſometimes upon the os tincæ, in which caſe delivery muſt 


be effected with all convenient ſpeed. To deliver with 
| ſafety when thus circumſtanced, introduce one finger into 
the os tincæ, then two, and gradually the reſt, until the 
whole hand is introduced; gradually dilate the parts; then, 
if the membranes firſt offer, break them, and get the feet 


of the child, by which bring it away, and deliver the reſt 


at diſcretion. But if the placenta preſent at the os uteri, 


Iſt, you will know by the touch, for on introducing the 
finger, neither the membrane, nor the naked head is per- 


ceived; on the contrary, thick and ſoft fleſh is felt, diſ- 


tinguiſhed from that of the child by being ſofter than it, 


and alfo by being without form. 2dly, This caſe is always 


joined with a flux of blood, to the danger of both the mo- 
ther and the child; therefore the birth muſt be haſtened 


without waiting for pains; a finger mult be introduced into 


the os tincz, and the placenta removed until the mem- 


branes can be reached, which done, tear them to come at 


the fect of the child : if you cannot puſh the placenta from 


the os tincæ, force your finger through its middle, and 
make way by dilating your fingers for the membranes to | 
deſcend ; this done break them, and by the running off 


of the waters the uterus will contract, and gradually leſſen 


the flooding: if on the waters being diſcharged the head 


preſents, endeavour to remove the placenta ſo as to give 


way to the head, then the pains may bring forth the child; 
but if it is ill turned, bring it away by the feet. 


If the flooding happens from a blow, and there is a great 


diſcharge in a little time, delivery muſt be haſtened as | 
ſpeedily as poſſible; and if the hzmorrhage abates not on 
the child's being brought away, the placenta muſt be 


haſtened too. Remember that during delivery, an aſſiſt- 
ant ſhould gently preſs the belly of the woman, and con- 
tinue the preſſure a little while after the placenta is deli- 


vered ; the woman mult be ſupported. by frequent ſmall | 


quantities of caudle. x 
The floodings which happen after delivery are ſometimes 


being ſuddenly emptied, and fo not having time to con- 


tract the diameters of the veſſels, they remain open, and 


the blood by its own ſpecific gravity pours out. The 
chief intention here, is to contract the uterus; to which 


end the properelt means is the application of cloths dipped 
in vinegar, Or vinegar and water: theſe ſhould be laid on 


the back and the region of the womb. A hand may be 
placed on the belly, to prefs the uterus towards the pubes. 
But the greatelt ſpecific in this caſe is an opiate : it ſhould 
be given in large doſes, for if the woman can be once com- 
poted, if it debut for a ſew minutes, the flooding will almoſt 
certainly ceaſe, and when it once ceaſes it rarely returns. 
Jo deliver a woman without pains, or to force labour, 
is as follows: lay her on her back with her heels upon the 
bed, having aſſiſtants to keep her ſteady. The operator 


may be in any poſition that he finds moſt eonvenient ; in 


the courſe of one labour he will generally find occaſion to 
fit, ſtand, and kneel; the elbow of the introduced arm 


——__— 


very dangerous; this kind is generally owing to the womb | 
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ſhould be ſupported by the knee, to give additional 
ſtrength, and to prevent the arm from being wearied. 
The hand of the operator being well greaſed, he muſt 
gradually dilate the external parts, by introducing the 
fingers one after another, moving them in a rotatory man- 
ner; then begin to dilate the os internum, proceeding 
gently and gradually, reſting at intervals both for his own 
and the woman's eaſe : when the hand has paſſed into the 
uterus, he muſt break the membranes, but permit not 
the waters to run off before he has found the feet, and 
the child is properly turned; the feet ſecured, proceed 
as in delivering by the feet. When the child is delivered, 
if the placenta adheres, but the flooding is not ſo violent as 
to render the bringing it away immediately neceſſary, 
opiates are the moſt likely means of promoting the ſepa- 
ration and excluſion of it, by relaxing the parts concern» 
ed, and removing the ſtricture which always accompanies 


the pain: give the tinct. theb. gr. xx. vel. ſyr. e. mecon, 


Z i. vel opii gr. i. | 

Though many later authors have writ well on the ſub. 
ject of abortions, and fome moderns have added many 
improvements, yet Hippocrates well deſerves to be rea 
on this ſubject. | | 

See Dr. Leake's Medical Inſtructions, edit, 5. and alſo 
his Practical Obſervations. Denman's Aphoriſms on 
Uterine Hæmorrhages. Smith's Letters to Married Wo- 
men. Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine, edit. On the 
Management of Children, &c. by William Moſs, Sur- 
geon. On Uterine Hæmorrhages, by M. Leroux, Sur 
geon. | 


ABRABAX, or ABRAXAS, a magical word compre- 


hending the days of the year in numeral letters. 


ABRACADABRA, a magical word, recommended 
by Serenus Samonicus as a cure for the fever, called 3 
hæmitritaus. In order to have this good effect, the 
word muſt be writ on a paper, and repeated as in the ex- 
ample below. It is then ſuſpended about the neck by a 
linen thread. Abracadabra was the name of a god wor- 
ſhipped by the Syrians, ſo wearing his name was a ſort 
of invocation of his aid; a practice, though no more uſe- 


ful, yet is lefs irrational than the equally heathenifh = | 


practice among thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians, of 
wearing various things, in expectation of their operating 


ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR. 
AB 
| . 2 
ABRACALAN, a cabaliſtic word uſed by the ſews 
inſtead of Abracadabra, though but another name for the 
{awe deity. ©. . | | 
 ABRASA. Ulcers attended with abraſion of part of 
the ſubſtance ; or, ulcers where the {kin is ſo tender and 
Jax as to be ſubject to abraſion, James. | | 
ABRASAXAS, a magical word, which when writ in 
the form of a circle, is ſaid to keep flies from coming into 


by a ſympathy, whoſe parents were Ignorance and Super- 


ſtition. 


its circumference. 


ABRASIO, ABRASION. A ſhaving away, a rubbing 


off, a ſuperficial exulceration. From abrads, to rub off, 


ABRASUM. The part abraded from the ulcer ; or 
the ſkin &c. that is rubbed off. To preſerve the part 
from inflammation, dreſs it with the cerot. alb. vel cerot, 
epulot. | | 

ABRATRAN, a name for the Abrotanur, 

ABRAXAS, i. e. Abrabax, 

ABRIC. Sulphur, 

ABRODIETETICUS, 2 Delicate or nicg 


in diet. 


ABROTANOI DES. A ſpecies of coral. See Ray's 
Hit. 
ABROTANUM, Soutbernwood, from ace, ſoft. 


The male and the female ſpecies are in uſe, though the 


college of London only directs the male. Pale reckons 8 


third 


: part 


kons 2 


third 


third ſpecies, as being uſed in medicine. See ARTEMISIA 
tenuifolia. Miller reckons up eighteen or nineteen dif- 
ferent ſpecies. ; 

The male ſpecies is a ſhrubby plant, with woody biittle 
branches, numerous greyiſh green leaves, divided into 
ſlender ſegments; and ſmall, yellow, naked, diſcous flowers, 
hanging downwards in cluſters along the ſides of the 
ftalks and branches. It is the artemiſia foliis ramoſiſſi- 
mis ſetaceis, caule erecto ſufftuticoſo. Linnæus. It is a 
native of open mountainous places in warm climates, par- 
ticularly Italy. It flowers in July and Auguſt. In Eng- 
land it is raifed in gardens from flips of cuttings, ſeldom 
producing ſeed, and not often flowers; the leaves fall off 
in winter, the roots and ſtalks are perennial. 

The female ſpecies is a buſhy ſhrubby plant, all over 
hoary, with oblong ſlender leaves, compoſed each of four 
fows of little knobs ſet along a middle rib, and naked, 
diſcous, yellow flowers, ſtanding ſolitary on the tops of the 
ſtalks. It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 


flowers in June, and continues to flower till winter ap- 


proaches, and holds its leaves through all the winter. 
They are both chicfly uſed for fomentations, in which 
caſe the one may at any time be uſed for the other ; they 
are powerfully diſcutient and antifeptic. Heiſter highly 
extols a decoction of either of them in ſea or in ſalt water, 
as an antiſeptic ſomentation. | 
Por interval uſes they are indiſcriminately uſed, and 
are commended as antihyſteric and anthelminthic. But 


tlie male ſpecics being both ſtronger and lefs difagreeable, 


deſerves to be preferred. The female ſpecies is a better 
ſubſtitute for the artemiſia than for the abrotan. mas. 


The tops and the leaves of the male ſpecies have a pene- 
trating bitteriſh taite, ſomewhat aromatic z are moderately 


antiſeptic, attenuating, diaphoretic, and diuretic. They 


loſe a little by drying, and are belt if uſed when freſh. 


Zij of the tops may be uſed for a quart of infuſion. 


But little is obtained by diſtillation; {pirit of wine brings 
over but little of the flavour, through it extracts a ſtrong 
tincture. Six pounds of freſh tops afford about a dram 
of an eſſential oil of a bright yellow colour, whoſe odour 


reſembles that of che plant. _ | 
ABROTONITES, a wine impregnated with abrotanum. 
About one hundred ounces of one, to feven gallons of 


the other, are put togcther, and after ſtanding a few days, 


the wine is fit tor uſe. 


ABRITPTIO; e Abludtio. 


ABRUS, a fort of a red phaſcolus, or kidney-bean, 


growing in Egypt and the Indies. See Ray's Hiſt. 


They are alſo called Angloa ſeeds. There are two 
Finds, one the ſize of a pea, the other as big as a tare; 


both of a ſcarlet colour, with a black eye. The leſſer are 

worn as amulets about the necks of children. | 
ABSCEDENTIA. Decayed parts of the body, which 

in a morbid ſtate are ſeparated from the ſound. . 
ABSCESSIO, 1, e. Abſceſſus. 


ABSCESSUS, an Ab/ceſs; from ab ſcedo, to depart; 


or, from abs and cedo, to retires A cavity containing pus, 
or a gathering of matter in a part. So called, becauſe here- 


by the parts which were joined are now ſeparated ; one 


part recedes from another to make way for the collected 
matter. . 5 e : 

An and eanoraoy uſed by Hippocrates, are tranſlat- 
ed by Celſus, ab/ce//us, and ſometimes vomica. Paulus 
\gineta ſeems to limit the ſignification of abſceſſus to 
ſuppuration, by defining aT%5nua to be an ab/ce/s, or a 
corruption of the fleſhy parts, muſcles, veins, and arte- 
Ties. | | 


The words agu and apirnut, fignifying fo recede of 


r-tire, are uſed by Hippocrates with great latitude. He 


bynifies by them any critical removal of offending hu- | 


mours, however diſcharged ; alſo the change of one diſ- 
caſe into another, as a quincy into a peripneumony, &c. 
Sce APOSTEMA, But the preſent practice ſeems uni- 
verſally to conſider an ab/ce/s as that tumour which fol- 
lows an inflammation, for almolt all of them are the con- 
ſequence thereof. 5 

The proper ſeat of abſceſſes is the cellular membrane. 

The matter in ab/ce/ſes is formed by the heat of the 
Part acting on the humour collected there and diſſolving 
the adjacent fat; theſe two fluids are alſo concocted by 
the fame heat. The formation of matter in abſceſſes, is 


4 


converted into a ſphacelus. 


ABS 

well deſcribed by Mr. Deaſe, in his Introduction to the 
Theory and Practice of Surgery, p. 36. He ſays, „The 
inflammation being now at the higheſt, and the different 
ſeries of veſſels loaded with fluids, {till urging to the 
point irritated, the heat developed by the attrition between 
the ſolids and fluids, will, by rarifying the latter, diſtend 
the former, and dilate the exhalent veſſels; by which 
means there will be an exudation of ſerous humours into 
the cellular and adipoſe interſtices, whoſe texture in part 
will gradually be diſſolved, the coats of the ſmall veſſels 
ſlough off, and the different ſeries of hlumours being 
broke down and fermenting, will form, by a new com- 
bination, a white, opaque, unctuous liquor, without any 
offenſive ſmell, termed pus. This matter, in circum- 
ſcribed tumours, will occupy the centre; but, in ex- 
tended inflammations, we often find many points of ſup- 
puration, which running into one another, form large 
cavities and different ſinuſes in the cellular and adipoſe 
membrane.” | | | 

The inflammatory heat increaſing, and continuing ſo 
to do during three days, and that in oppoſition to the uſual 
means, a fuppuration will certainly follow, If the patient 
feels ſrequent ſhiverings, a formation of pus is certainly 


of ſome of the pus, or its thinner parts ; but, when 
the matter 1s incloſed in a cyſt, or ſurrounded with an 
inflammatory matter, this abſorption rarely or never hap- 


pens. In the cellular membrane is lodged many veſlels 
for the ſecretion and diſtribution of fat, and many other 


veſſels paſs through it in their way from one part to 


another. This membrane caſily tumiſies, and, being very 


ſlight, as eaſily divides, by which a cavity is formed, and 
in it is depoſited all that conſtitutes the ſubſequent diſ- 
charge. Farther, by the rupture of the cellular mem- 


brane, the parts which were connected are ſeparated, and 


their tenſion removed, the many blood-veſlels which be- 
fore were compreſſed are freed, the blood circulates free- 


ly, the heat abates, and the part is leſs red, but gradually 


becomes more ſoft. | 


The progreſs of an abſceſs on the external parts of the 


body is generally as follows: the tumour increaſes, ſo 
does the heat, pain, and redneſs thereof; a pulſation is 
alſo perceived therein, a fever ſometimes attends, which is 
increaſed every night: when the contents are all ſuppurated, 


the pricking pain gives way, and an itching, with a grow- 


ing numbneſs, is complained of, the hardneſs of the part 


commenced. This ſhivering is produced by the abſorption 


at length yields to the touch, and the {kin burſting, gives 


| a vent to the contained matter. 


An abſceſs ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed from a 


hernia, an aneuriſm, and from a varicous.tumour. 


If during the treatment of an ee, the patient is ſleep- 


leſs and ſeverith ; if he breathes with dithculty and loaths 
his food; if the pus, when diſcharged, is ill-coloured, 
fetid, and ſanious; if eruptions of blood or ſpongy fleſh 


appear in the cavity of the ulcer; if faintings come on 


during, or after the times of dreſſing, the prognoſtic is 


unfavourable : on the contrary, if theſe ſymptoms are ab- 


ſent, or but in a moderate degree, a favourable iſſue may 


_ 


be expected. By improper treatment a phlegmon is eaſily 


Deep ſeated abſceſſes are 
ſometimes dithcultly diſcovered by the touch; but as no 


_ conſiderable ſuppuration can happen in the body without 
being foon after accompanied with a hectic fever, the 


Mlighteſt i thereof at once determines the caſe. 
When ſuppuration is to be promoted, endeavour to ef- 


| feCt the following intentions, viz. | 


iſt, To convert into pus the congeſted humours. 

2dly, To aſliſt the diſcharge of the matter when it is 
duly digeſted. | 83 

zdly. To heal up the opening, or ulcer; for thus the 
abſceſs is denominated when the matter is diſcharged. 

In order to the accompliſhment of the firſt intention, 


avoid all repellents, for their uſe at this time may convert 


the ſuppurating tumour into a ſcirrhus, or other incurable 
induration; for this reaſon, camphorated ſpirit as a topic, 
and high cordials when the inflammation is internal, are 
alike improper. In general, apply to the tumour ſuch 
things as gently ſtimulate and moiſten; ſuch alſo as ob- 
ſtruct the pores, and thus prevent the paſſage of the finer 


parts in their attempts to eſcape through the tkin; to theſe 


ends the white bread poultice will fuſhce, it applied warm, 


and 


. 
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and is renewed as often as may be required, to keep up an 
equal heat, which will be every two or at moſt three hours. 


This application for its neatneſs, cleanlineſs, and free- 


dom from offenſive ſmells, is deſervedly to be preferred ; 
yet at diſcretion may be added a ſmall portion of the roots 
of lilies, the yellow baſilicon, or of jthe beſt gum galba- 
num. In lighter cafes, where the part is not too tender, 
or in ſome ſluggiſh tumours with but little pain, a plaſter 
of the gum galban. colat. may be applied alone, and re- 
newed every four or five days; or, to expedite the efficacy 
thereof, a warm poultice may be laid upon it twice in 
the day. | 


While externals are applied, the ſtate of the conſtitution | 


is not to be neglected; too much heat endangers a mor- 


tification, and with too little every attempt will be abor- | 


tive. If the heat runs high, reduee it nearly to a ſtate of 
health by bleeding and a cooling regimen. Avoid purges 
but if coſtiveneſs incommodes, a clyſter may be uſed. If 
a defective heat retards the ſuppuration, the aid of warm- 
ing medicines, and a cordial diet, is required. - 

'To a due fulfilment of the ſecond intention, the whole 
of the tumour (or nearly ſo) muſt be converted into pus, 
before a diſcharge can be admitted; for otherwiſe all that 
remains unſuppurated will digeſt with difficulty, and often 
will become a faulty ichor. Again, if a due diſcharge is 
not obtained as ſoon as the pus is perfected, it putrifies 
and forms a fiſtula, &c. or it will be abſorbed, and cauſe 
a heCtic fever. The time of opening is generally to be 
known by the prominence obſerved being very thin, by 
the matter fluctuating on the lighteſt preſſure, and an 
abatement of the pain, heat, and pulſation in the part. 

Abſceſſes are opened by either inciſion or the cauſtic, 
but in general the firſt is to be preferred, for it is leſs pain- 
ful than the cauſtic, and does not bruiſe in cutting like the 
ſciſſars. The opening may be as far as the ſkin is diſ- 
coloured, or a circular piece may be taken our if the diſ- 
colouration ſpreads. The opening muſt be, if poſſible, 
in adepending part, though where nature points out, the 
operation muſt be performed. When the bad quality of 
an abſceſs 1s likely to retard its future incarnation, an 


opening made by a cauſtic beſt prevents the lips of the 
wound from growing callous. Venereal buboes, and ſome 
ſcrophulous tumors, if not in the face or neck, are ſooneſt | 


healed after opening with a cauſtic, and ſuch of theſe as 


neither will give way to ſuppurating nor diſcutient medi- 
cines, are effectually deſtroyed by cauſtics, and the eſchar 
_ Joon is cicatrized. For the application, &c. of a cauſtic, 


fee the article CAusTICA. | 

Many adviſe not to open critical ab/ceſſes before they are 
digeſted. Sharp ſays, that “ Very little of the morbid 
matter is depoſited in them before they are fully ripe, there- 
fore till then ſhould not be opened.” It is certain that by 
a premature diſcharge, the ulcer becomes foul, and heals 
with difficulty. 5 : ; > 1 
When the knife is uſed, if a nerve, vein, or artery is in 


danger, let a director guide the inciſion, which is beſt be- 
gun on the lower ſide, for then the matter is diſcharged 


moſt freely, and the operator leaſt incommoded by it. If 


poſſible, its courſe ſhould be according to that of the 
fibres of the ſubjacent parts: thus, if the ſkin is very near 


a nerve, the uſe of the part will not be injured by cutting 


it acroſs. 


As to the third intention, it may be obſerved in general, 
that when the opening and diſcharge are made, the caſe 
is conſidered as a common wound, and the treatment is as 


directed in the article Vol N Us. The firſt dreſſing may be 


dry lint, covered with pledgits of ſoft tow. Afterwards, if 


the part is tender, and the matter good, when the applica- 


tions are removed, be content without wiping it very clean. 


Pledgits that are ſpread with ointments need not be warm- 


ed, except the patient makes complaints thereof, and then | 
hold them to the fire, but not ſo long as that their ſurfaces 
will melt. Obſerve a proper poſture by which to favour 
the diſcharge. Repeat the dreſſings once or twice a day, 
as the quantity or the quality of the diſcharge requires, the 
ſeldomer they require a repetition, the ſooner will the 
cure be perfected : and as the air offends not but by long 


_ expoſure to it, all hurrying therein is quite unneceſlary. 


An ABSCESS in the Maxillary Sinus, called the An- 
trum Highmorianum. Drake mentions this as a ſpecies of 
ozæna. It is known by a pain which is deep ſeated in 


bone, make an opening through the partition 


the cheek, and a tumor there, on the outer and upper 
part; a diſcharge of offenſive matter from the noſtril of the 


affected fide, eſpecially on inclining the head to the ſide 


that is ſound; ſometimes the breath is rendered very diſ- 
agreeable by the caries produced in the teeth by this diſ- 
order. Mr. John Hunter obſerves, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of the Human Teeth, part ii. that, “ The pain in this 
diſeaſe is at firſt taken for the tooth-ach ; however, in 
theſe caſes, the noſe is more affected than is obſerved in 
a tooth- ach. The eye is alſo affected, and it is very com- 
mon for people with ſuch a diſeaſe to have a ſevere pain in 
the forehead, where the frontal ſinuſes are placed; but 
{till theſe ſymptoms are not ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the di- 
ſeaſe. . Time muſt diſcloſe the true cauſe of the pain, for 
it will commonly continue longer then that which ariſes 
from a diſeaſed tooth, and will become more and more 
ſevere; after which, a redneſs will be obſerved on the 
fore part of the cheek, ſomewhat higher than the roots of 
the teeth, and a hardneſs in the ſame place, which will 
be conſiderably circumſcribed ; this hardneſs may be felt 
rather highly ſituated on the inſide of the lip.” The me- 
thod of cure by drawing one of the dentes molares from 
the affected fide was firſt propoſed and practiſed by Drake, 
and his improvement hath been continued with the hap- 
pieſt ſucceſs. Draw the laſt tooth but one; and if rotten, 
draw the next on each fide it, then through their ſockets 


make a perforation into the antrum with a large awl; the 
matter being diſcharged, the cure may be finiſhed by in- 
jecting a mixture of aq. calcis, tinct. myrrh. and mel 


roſar. twice a day into the cavity, and retaining it with a 


tent. See Gooch's Caſes and Remarks, in which an ex- 


traordinary inſtance is related, with the ingenious and 
ſucceſsful management thereof. Mr. John Hunter pro- 
poſes to effect the cure as follows: 1ſt, if the diſeaſe is 
known before the deſtruction of the fore part of the 
Eee the 
antrum and the noſe; or, 2dly, by drawing a tooth, as 
above: the latter method he prefers. . 

An ABSCESS of the Anus. A large quantity of fat, 
fills up the cavity on each fide of the anus, and is the feat 
of this diſorder there. „ ĩ˙· Ovy 

The cauſes are various, as contuſions, wounds, in- 
flammations, diſhcult labour, hard riding, a dyſentery, 


the veneral diſeaſe, &c. 


Abſceſſes ſometimes are ſuddenly formed in this part, at 
others they advance very flowly. In the firſt caſe the ap- 
pearances are in the beginning no other than thoſe of a 
common boil, but the ſymptoms ſoon increaſe, quickly 


| proceeding to a more formidable ſtate. In the latter, 


though the ſuppuration makes but little progreſs, the pain 
and tumor ſutfice to determine the nature of the com- 


„ 


The pus, whether it makes its way through the ſkin or 


through the inteſtines, is frequently ſo tedious in its 


paſſage, that the adjacent fat is more or leſs corroded, and 
rendered ſanious, whence ſinuſes are formed of different 
ſhapes and ſizes. Sometimes the maturation is extended 
on every ſide, rendering the cure both difficult and uncer- 
tain. When abſceſſes in this part are left to themſelves, 
they rarely fail to degenerate into fiſtulas, and occaſion 


_ troubleſome calloſities. 


As ſoon as the tumor is formed, endeavour with all 
poſſible ſpeed to ſuppurate it; and when this is in ſome 
degree advanced, procure a ſpeedy diſcharge. 'To this 


end let the patient ſtand on the ground with his feet aſun- 


der, and lean over a table upon his belly; then the ope- 
rator introducing a finger into the anus, will perceive the 
matter in a fluctuating ſtate, in which caſe, without wait- 


ing for the external ſigns of ſuppuration, make an open- 


ing into it with a knife: by preſling the finger in the anus 
on the abſce/s, and another on the external part, a judg- 
ment may be formed where to make the punCture for, by 
the finger in the rectum, the pus may be preſſed externally 
ſo as to be perceived by the finger there. When the open- 
ing is made, endeavour to enlarge the wound as you with- 
draw the knife; and, for the better application of proper 
dreſſings to the bottom, another inciſion may be made 
tranſverſely, If the rectum is laid bare, an inciſion mutt 
be made in it alſo, as far as ſuch accident extends, in or- 
der to its re-union with the adjacent parts, for the rege- 
neration of fleſh is obtained with great dithculty on the 

| ſurface 
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ſurface of an inteſtine when deprived of its fat. When 
the matter ſurrounds the -anus, the cure is hardly to be 
performed without an abſciſſion of all that is denudated. 
See an extraordinary inſtance of this kind in the Med. 
Muſ. vol. iii. p. 251—257» 8 

A proper opening being made, the dreſſings, &c. are 


as in abſceſſes in general. Though ZEtius obſerves, that 
when this diſcorder extends round the anus, while the 


wound is filling up, there happens a conſtriction of the 
circumjacent parts, and an obſtruction of the paſſage of 
the anus; to prevent which he adviſes to introduce a canu- 
la there, and continue it till the cure is finiſhed. But 
how far a good habit of body, with other favourable cir- 
cumſtances, may encourage our hope of ſucceſs this way, 
the practitioner can only judge by the occuring circum- 
ſtances, and his own experience. : | 
When the cauſe is venereal, theſe tumors ſuppurate 
ſlowly, and without a gentle mercurial ptyaliſm, a cure 
is hardly to be effected. | 
An ABSCESS in the Arm-pit. Abſceſſes are often form- 
ed by injuries in the arm, hand, or fingers; ſometimes a 
fever at its criſis lodges matter here, and when the fever 
is of a malignant kind theſe tumors ſuppurate but ſlowly. 
When ripe an opening ſhould be made with the cauſtic. 
"This diſorder when it terminates the plague, is uſually 
called a bubo, which ſee. See alſo an ABsCEss in the 
Groin. | | SE 
An ABSCESS in the Back and Loins. Theſe are gene- 
rally of the ſtrumous kind; but, when not, they are often 
fatal. The matter is uſually deep ſeated, and the bones 
are injured by it before a fluctuation can be diſcovered ; 
for want of aid the diſcharge is made internally, and then 
the patient dies. | | 3 
As ſoon as it can be diſcovered that the contents are 
digeſted, however deep, apply a cauſtic, and continue it 
till the remiſſion of the pain it cauſes certifies the effect 
thereof being at an end, cut out the eſchar (which in this 
caſe is an inch or more in thickneſs) and then force out the 


matter by a proper meaſure. If a fetid ichor is diſcharged, | 


or the bone affected, wait with patience for its exfoliation, 
for here but little can be done to haſten it. 5 

An abſceſs ſometimes forms itſelf under the quadratus 
lumborum, diſſects the cellular membrane between the 
quadratus, illiacus internus, and the pſoas, the matter 
running down into the thigh, paſſes as far as the inner 
condyl of the os femoris, pointing there as well as in the 
loins; but, before this, the miſchief it hath done. is not to 


be repaired; and, if an opening is made, the patient is 


likely to be deſtroyed by the exceſs of the diſcharge, whence 
it is doubtful whether to open it or no; but yet when the 
patient is young, and his conſtitution ſtrong, nature 


ſhould not be deſpaired of. One ſymptom of this com- 


plaint is as follows: if the leg is ſtretched out, the patient 
complains of pain; if the toes are turned out, this pain is 
| Increaſed, but a relaxed poſture inſtantly procures relief. 
See PSOAS. 5 
An ABSCESS of the Belly. For abſceſſes in the muſ- 
cles of the belly, fee INFLAMMATION ot the muſcles of 
the belly. . N £ 
More internally, they are generally the effect of blows, 
or bruiſes otherwiſe occaſioned ; and in bad habits, it is 
obſerved by Hildanus, that they are ſubject to great de- 


fluxions. The matter is apt to paſs betwixt the muſcles, | 


forming ſinuous ulcers, as bandages cannot well be ap- 
plied to prevent ſuch effects. The cold air particularly 
offends in caſes of this kind. When the opening is made, 
or the ſubſequent dreſſings are applied, the air in the 
room ſhould be moderately warm. Seę ABSCESS in the 
Meſentery. | 

An ABSCESS in the urinary Bladder. An inflamma- 
tion in the bladder is ſometimes followed by an abſceſs. 


When this happens, it is known by an exacerbation of | 


the ſymptoms, and a ſenſe of weight in the parts about 
the perinzum and pubes. | | | 


In order to the cure, inject emollient fluids, mixed with 


warm milk, into the bladder, very frequently, to haſten 
the ſuppuration, and to ſolicit the diſcharge into the ca- 
vity thereof. If the pus is not evacuated in due time, it 
acquires an acrimony, and corrodes the adjacent parts 


produces fiſtulas, and other inconveniences, | 
Ne 1 | Do 
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If the injections fail, there is no reſource but that of an 
operation, which though rarely required, two examples 
are recorded in Bonet. Sepulch. lib. iii. 

An ABSCESS of the Bones. Obſervations in practice 
prove, that not only in the cellular parts near the joints, 
but alſo in the middle cavities of the large bones, inflam- 
mations have degenerated into abſceſſes. 

The obſervation of Ruyſch, in which he ſays, that he 
found in the middle cavities of the large bones, round 
boney pipes, ſeparate from the reſt of the bones in which 
he ſaw them, may be referred to this article. See As- 
SCESS of the Perioſteum. N 

The Abſceſs called a Boil, fee FuxuNc uus. 

An ABSCESS in the Brain. Inſtances of this kind 
have occured, and if the trepan is uſed early enough, the 


| cale ends well. 


An ABSCESS of the Breaſt. Theſe are external and 


internal, for the latter ſee ABsCEss of the Lungs 


Externally this diforder happens, for the moſt part, to 
women. Bruiſes ſometimes are the cauſe, but generally, 
a too alive ſeparation of the milk, or taking cold while 
the woman continues to ſuckle. Inflammation of the 
lungs and pleura often produces abſceſſes in the breaſt ex- 
ternally, and upon the ribs, which prove fiſtulous, and 
cariate the bones underneath. A frequent cauſe is from 
not letting the child ſuck until two or three days after its 
birth; an early application of the child to the breaſt, or 
otherwite employing the breaſts before they are turgid 
with the milk, would in general prevent this complaint. 
3 cauſe is the uſe of aſtringents, &c. to repel the 
milk. | 8 
If theſe abſceſſes burſt at the top, ſinuous ulcers are 
ſometimes the conſequence; and this happens too from 
laxity in the habit, and a defective heat in the conſti- 
tution. : 9 755 | 5 

When inflammatory tumors happen in the breaſts of 
pregnant women, or of thoſe who are nurſes, be very cau- 
tious in the uſe of repellents; in ſanguinary habits, bleed- 
ing and opening medicines are neceſſary, with a cool- 
ing regimen. If ſuch tumors do not very eaſily and 
ſpeedily give way, proceed to ſuppuration, for this is the 
beſt way of ſecuring againſt a ſcirrhus or a cancer. 

The eommon white bread poultice, for neatneſs and ef- 
ficacy, equals, if not excels, all others as a ſuppurant in 
theſe caſes ; apply it warm, renew it as frequently as is ne- 

ceſſary for keeping up an equal warmth, which will be 
every two or three hours, and continue it till the abſceſs 
breaks of itſelf, and then you have only to enlarge the 
opening a little, if it be too ſmall; a ſmall opening is 
generally preferable to a large one, as it heals both ſooner 
and more kindly : ſome adviſe to make an opening during 
the ſtate of inflammation, becauſe of the pain which at- 
tends theſe tumors; but ever avoid ſuch practice, for by 
theſe premature diſcharges freſh collections will be made, 
and thus you may proceed till the, whole breaſt is waſted; _ 
or by repeated inflammations a ſcirrhus will be formed, 
which ſeldom fails to introduce a cancer. 1 
An abſceſs here may be opened by inciſion, never by a 
cauſtic, only if the lancet paſſes near the nipple, if poſ- 
ſible direct it ſemicircularly, both to avoid cutting it, or 
the areola, for thus the beauty of the part is beſt preſerved, 
and future ſuckling not prevented. 5 
It ſometimes happens that in order to healing a preſent 
ab ſceſs, as alſo to prevent the formation of new ones, it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to wean the child, and gradually di- 
vert the milk from the breaſts. | | 

An ABSCESS of the Diaphragm. See INFLAMMA= 

TION of the MESENTERY. 5 
An ABSCESS in the Ear. The ſymptoms attending an 
abſceſs in this part, have nothing peculiar, except that the 
pain is very exquiſite. See OTALGIA. | # & 

As to externals, little more can be done than to keep 

the head moderately warm, and when pus appears, the 
patient may lay on that fide which favours the W 4 0 
With reſpect to internals proceed as in a fever, with a 
cooling and thin diet, which nouriſhes but little, and keep 
the bowels moderately Jax. | 8 
An abſceſs ariſing in the inner ear requires a peculiar 
treatment. Digeſtive and oleous liniments are carefully 
to be avoided, and in their ſtead the warm balſamics 3 


— 


be introduced deep, as is convenient, into the ear, e. g. 


pellets of cotton, or of wool, dipped in the eſſence of 
amber, the tincture of myrrh, or the balm of Gilead, may 
be uſed. | 

For abſceſſes near the ears, ſee PaRoT1s. 

An ABSCESS in the Eye. From the ſmall-pox moſt 
frequently, though from other cauſes this accident ſome- 
times happens. ö 

When the feat is in the tranſparent part of the cornea, it 
is diſcovered by the peculiar whiteneſs of its appearance. 

When it is in the opake part of the cornea, the eye is 
ſwelled, but more particularly ſo where the abſceſs is 
ſeated. 

I its ſeat is deeper, 
| dene the extravaſa 
umour. PEN 

Thoſe on the tranſparent cornea, are generally cured 
by cautiouſly opening them with the point of a lancet, 


jp firſt evidence of its exiſtence is 
ion of its contents in the aqueous 


carefully avoiding the pellicles of this coat which lay be- 


neath. . | 
In the other two kinds there is great danger of loſing 
the ſight, for they diſcharge themſelves into the anterior 
chamber of the eye, though ſometimes a cure is effected 
without any remaining inconvenience. 
ter of theſe diffuſes itſelf ſo 28 to ſpread over all the pupil 
of the eye, then is formed the hypopion; if only a part 
of the pupil is covered thereby, the matter forming itſelf 
into a ſpeck like thoſe at the bottom of our nails, it is call- 


ed an onyx. Heiſter, in his Surgery, gives a different ac- | 


count of the hypopion and the onyx. 
In the cure of the chemoſis, firlt uſe remedies by which 
to reſolve the inflammation; if theſe fail, proceed as 
follows. While the contents of the abſceſs are yet not 
diſperſed, but extend into the hole of the pupil, place the 
patient fronting a good light, with his head laid on the 
back of an eaſy chair, then make an inciſion into the tranſ- 
parent part of the cornea, under the hole of the pupil, 
taking care that the point of the lancet does not touch the 
Iris, which lays behind the pus; make the aperture lon 


enough to give a free vent, then gently inject a little warm 


water therein. Afterwards apply a compreſs, wetted in a 
collyrium of roſe-water, well mixed with a little of the 
white of an egg; keep the compreſs conſtantly moiſt here- 
with by ſprinkling it from time to time, and drop ſome of 
it three or four times in the day in the orifice on the 
cornea. Some days after the firſt diſcharge, a freſh col- 
lection of pus ſometimes preſents itſelf, in which caſe in- 
troduce a fine ſtillet into the inciſion, in order to its paſ- 
ſage outward, and proceed as at the firſt. 1 | 
An ABSCESS in the Eye-lid, when externally ſituat- 
| ed, it requires no peculiar management different from 
abſceſſes in general, except that in opening it when ſituat- 
ed near the cilia, great care is required not to enter the 
lancet any deeper than is barely neceſſary to evacuate the 
abſceſs ;, if the edge of the eye-lid is cut, an incurable 
waterineſs is endangered. The direction of the incifion 
is the ſafeſt in the courſe of the orbicular muſcle. | 
An abſceſs ſituated on the inſide of the eye-lids may be 
opened with a lancet, and then waſhed with brine, or 
other proper collyrium. | 
= ABSCESSES. in the Feet. 
ſtances the bones are uſually affected; but abſceſſes of every 
kind are bad, as they are apt to form ſinuous ulcers, and 
cariate the bones. 'The applications and general manage- 
ments are as in other caſes. | SES 55 
An ABSCESS of the Gums, alſo called Parulis, a Gum 
Boil, Theſe tumors are very painful, the inflammation 
is often more diffuſed than inflammation in other parts, 
and more or leſs attended with a ſwelling in the cheek, or 
perhaps the whole face. — 0 
The tooth-ach, the general cauſes of inflammation, a 
carious tooth, &c. are the cauſes of this complaint. Mr. 
John Hunter obſerves, that gum boils ſeldom ariſe from 
any other cauſe than inflammation in the cavity of a tooth, 
the effect of which extends all over the face, but more 
particularly in the gums; that ſometimes this diſeaſe 
originates from a diſeaſe in the ſocket of the tooth, or in 
the jaw, without any connection with the tooth. 
Theough bad management, or neglect, they are apt to 
degenerate into fiſtulous ulcers, 50 es 


5 


When the mat- 


mouth, ſpitting it out, and taking ſreſh quantities, as may 


there is a caries, the beſt method is to paſs an actual cau- 
tery through a canula. Wiſeman ſays it ſaves much time, 


| aſſiſts in digeſting the remainder. If ab/ce/jes in the groin, 


wine and honey of roſes. 


abſceſs may produce it, but generally it is ſtrumous. 


a peſtilential fever may be the cauſe, but the veneral di- 
| ſeaſe is the moſt frequently ſo. 


ger from the fever is over. In glandular parts all that is 


indurations. | 


ſtrumous; when not, the common methods ſuffice for 
their removal. | | | 


| „ brought to the ſtate of a wound, the ſame advantages at- 
| Of all the ſorts that affect 
theſe parts, the ſtrumous are the worſt, for in theſe in- | 


| troubleſome by inflaming the dura mater which paſtes 


ter hath rendered the {ſkull carious, for it makes ſome way 


this is not the only way it proceeds, for inſtances have oc- 


U. 


During the inflammation, to aſſuage the pain, let the 


patient hold a decoction of barley (or of camomile or elder 
flowers, or other anodyne ingredients) conſtantly in his 


be needful to keep up an equal degree of heat, or, per- 
haps, the ſuppuration cannot be avoided; in which caſe 
let figs be ſplit and held in the mouth upon the boil, and 
white bread poultices (wrapped in thin linen cloths) ap- 
plied hot on the out-ſide upon the cheek of the affected 
ſide z and as ſpeedily as is convenient, let the ab/ce/s be 
opened, for the contained matter ſoon corrodes the adja- 
cent parts, and affects the bone. The diſcharge being 
made, the poultice may be continued a little longer, and 
the mouth waſhed three or four times a day with warm 


If a bad tooth is the cauſe, it muſt be extracted before 
any attempts are made by medicines, or, at leaſt, as ſoon 
as the diſcharge of the ab/ceſs will permit. 

If the ulcer degenerates into a fiſtula, inject warm wine 
and honey of roſes into it; and if it is ſuſpected that the 
bone is carious, add to this injection a little of the tinct. 
myrrh. or of the elix. propriet. If theſe methods fail, 
proceed as for the exfoliation of a carious bone. See 
EevuLis and PARULIs. On this ſubject, ſee Mr. 
John Hunter's Natural Hiſtory of the Human Teeth, 

art 11. ; 


An ABSCESS of the Heel. The common cauſes of an 


The principal object of particular attention is, that if 


and that thus the caties ſeldom ſeparates in the form of a 
ſcale, but moulders away inſenſibly with the matter. 
ABSCESSES of the Fingers and Toes. Theſe are called 
paronychiæ, whitlows, fellons, &c. and ars at the ends 
of the fingers and toes. | | 5 
Aubſceſſes in the fingers are generally ſtrumous. See 
PARONYCHIA. | Ee, N | | 
An ABSCESS in the Groin. Theſe in this part, like 
thoſe in the arm-pit, are ſometimes occaſioned by injuries 
done to the parts below, as in the knees, legs, or toes; 


See BuBo. If opened 
with a knife, be careful not to wound the inguinal artery. 
In venereal cafes a cauſtic is the beſt for opening them 
with, as. it diſſolves part of the induration which too often 
remains after the greateſt part is ſuppurated, and alfo 


or in the arm-pit, are from the criſis of a fever, open 
them with a cauſtic, and keep them running till all dan- 


hardened ſhould be perfectly diſſolved again; for inſtances 
have occurred, of cancers proceeding from remaining 


ABSCESSES on the Hands. For the moſt part they are 


An ABSCESS on the Head. Wounds on the head ge- | 
nerally are the moſt ſpeedily healed ; when an abſceſs is 


tend it, and the common methods ſuſſice for the cure. 
When abſceſſes are ſeated on the ſutures, they may be 


through them, and 1s continued to the pericranium. Every 
where on the ſcalp, @ cauſtic is the beſt for opening ab- 
ſceſſes with, eſpecially if the long confinement of the mat- 


for the raſpatory, which is always uſed, except where the 
ſutures are: exfoliation here is very ſlow, therefore raſp- 
ing is uſed, and then incarnation can immediately pro- 
ceed. | 

Abſceſſes over the forehead are beſt opened by incifion, 
but care ſhould be obſerved, that the direction of the fi- 
bres may be followed, for a tranſverſe wound may cauſe 
the eye-lids to fall over the eyes. 

An ABSCESS in the Hip. When an abſceſs forms it- 
ſelf in the ſocket, or the head of the thigh-bone, there is 
uſually a great ſwelling and lameneſs in the hip, and in 
time a collection of matter is made here alſo: however, 


curred, in which it hath paſſed through the bottom of the 
5 acetabulum 
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acetabulum into the belly; and in theſe caſes when the 
atient went to ſtool, the matter by ſtraining was forced 
backs and through the external wound. Mr, Pott ob- 
ſerves, that this diſcaſe originates in the hip-joint; yet, 
in this caſe, the leg of the affected fide is ſhorter than the 
other, the pain begins where the diſeaſe originates, i. e. 
about the great trochanter. It is, he ſays, a diſtemper 
of the joints and ligaments that ſurround it. He farther 
adds, that, if we fee ſcrophulous affections of any kind, 
in the beginning, if there is any remedy in art, I believe 
it to be iſſues ; therefore in ſcrophulous hips, apply a large 


cauſtic on the part large enough to admit of five or fix 


peas, and keep up the diſcharge thereby as long as it ap- 
pears to be neceſſary. Alas ! though this method, if early 


uſed, is much to be depended on, like many other va- 


luable means, is uſually applied too late. See Ps0a. 
ABSCESSES about the Jaws. Beſides the common 


cauſes, a carious tooth, the tooth-ach, an injury done to | 


the ſocket of the jaw in extracting a tooth, &c. may pro- 
duce an abfceſs in theſe parts. 
Abſceſſes under the chin are frequently found in children, 


but they eaſily give way to the common methods. 


The conglobate glands under the jaws are very ſubject 


to ſuppuration, and are often miſtaken for ſtrumous 


ſwellings, but they differ greatly from them. The ſtru- 


mous kind are contained in a cyſt, which requires to be 


deſtroyed by eſcharotics after the matter is diſcharged ; 
but theſe are managed and cured with eaſe by the ordina- 
ry methods of digeſtion. | | | 
An ABSCESS in the Inteſtines. When an abſceſs in the 
inteſtines is diſcharged, the caſe is ſometimes miſtaken for 


a dyſentery ; indeed, if the exulceration continues long, | 


its treatment will be the ſame as in the dyſentery, though 


at the firſt the methods are far from ſimilar. | 


Before an abſceſs is formed in theſe parts, there is al- 
ways a throbbing pain felt near the part affected. At the 
beginning of the ſuppuration there are unequal ſhiverings, 
which increaſe and remit; alſo a fever, with an exacerba- 


tion of the ſymptoms in the evening. When this acci- 


dent follows an inflammation of the bowels, it begins in 
about four days after the attack of the inflammation, at 
which time a ſhivering comes on, which extends through 
the whole body, and an obtuſe pain, with a ſenſe of weight, 


is perceived by the part affected. After the pus is quite 


formed, the ſymptoms abate, and the pain nearly ceaſes, 
till the time of breaking approaches, and then the pain is 


aqueous pus is thrown 


out by ſtool. See Aetius Tetrabib. iii. ſerm. i. cap. 42. 


In about fourteen days the pus makes its way into the ca- 
vity of the belly, and produceth inconveniences ſimilar to 
thoſe ariſing from a diſcharge of the like kind from the li- 
ver: or, paſling into the inteſtines, it runs off by ſtool. - 
In this caſe, entire membranes are diſcharged, and a con- 


ſumption often follows. | 
If, on the firſt attack the means commended againſt an 


inflammation of the inteſtines fail, little more is to be 


done than to ſupply the patient with emollient and gently 
detergent broths, until by the continuance of the excre- 
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hauſt. decoct. ſupra preſcript. See Warner on the 


Gout. 

An ABSCEHS in the Kidney. When an inflammation 
in the kidney ſuppurates, it is known by the following 
ſigns, viz. a remiſſion of the pain, which is ſucceeded 
by a pulſation, a frequently returning horror, a weight 
and ſtupor in the part, with a heat and tenſion, the urine 
is purulent and fetid ſometimes, and, at others, a whitifh 
pus is diſcharged with it, in which is nothing offenſive. 

If this ſuppuration continues ſome time, the whole kid- 
ney being conſumed, it forms a kind of bag of no uſe; 
and, in this caſe, a tabes renalis is frequently preſent ; but 
if a ſmall quantity of the inflammatory matter remains 
coagulated in the minute folliculz of the urine, it forms 
a baſis, to which the ſabulous matter which continually is 
paſſing by it will adhere, and gradually form a ſtone, and 
which alſo by the ſame means will be augmented. 

When the ab/ce/s is burſt, the urine becomes purulent ; 
and though in theſe caſes the diſcharge ceaſes, the kidney 


ſhrinks into a withered ſtate, and all complaints are ended 


at ſome certain period; yet to haſten this relief, diluting 


| and gently diuretic liquors may be uſed, gentle laxatives 


and balſamies alſo, and probably the bark may much con- 
duce to the expediting a cure. 
ABSCESSES in the lachrymal Glands, Whatever may 
be the cauſe of theſe abſceſſes, thoſe to which they 
uſually are attributed ſeem not to have any ſuch effect; 
they uſually end in a fiſtula lachrymalis, to prevent which, 
an opening muſt be made into them : for the performance 
of which Mr. Sharpe hath given very ample inſtructions in 
his Treatiſe of the Operations of Surgery, and as this is 
ſo generally poſſeſſed, the reader is deſired to have recourſe 
thereto for the needful inſtructions. | os 
An ABSCESS of the Liver. A ſuppuration is prognoſ- 
ticated if an inflammation continues in the liver more 
than three days; if the pain remits, and is followed by a 
pulſation in the ſame place, and if ſhiverings come on, 


| with a continuance of an icterical colour; ſoon after 


which a tumour is perceived in the region of the liver, 
and a ſenſe of weight alſo; a hectic fever follows with 
thirſt, and an extreme feebleneſs. - Aretzus obſerves, 


| that a pain generally extends to the throat, and to the ex- 


_ renewed, and ſometimes the eo is violently conſtipated ; 
after the diſcharge, a quantity o 


tions the dyſenteric ſtate is arrived, when the procedure 


1s as in a dyſentery. 


Muſgrave, in treating of the irregular gout, obſerves, 


that ſometimes a gouty dyſentery degenerates into an ab- 


ſceſs in the bowels. 
abſceſſes in theſe parts are not feldom the conſequence of 


fevers and pains, eſpecially of pains in the belly. Gouty 


Celſus indeed obſerves, that large 


abſceſſes are formed in the ceſophagus, ſtomach, and guts, 


and that without giving any reaſon to ſuſpe& them, till 


they break. However, as ſoon as the diſcharge is made, 


the patient ſhould avoid all exerciſe. To dilute and to 
deterge, let the following be uſed ſor common drink: 
R Hord. perlat. 3 ſs. rad. conſolid. min. 4. coq. in aq. 
puriſſim. 5 iij. ad Ib j. & cola. If the purflent diſcharges 


are exceſſive, moderate them with {mall doſes of the tinct. 


theb. in caſe of faintneſs a glafs or two of wine may now 
and then be allowed; avoid all acids, acrids, and high 
cordials, and let the diet chiefly conſiſt of jellies, agglu- 
tinating broths, &c. at laſt, when all appearances of pu- 
rulency have vaniſhed, the following may be uſed both to 
reſtore, and to prevent a relapſe. R Gum myrrh. pulv. 


gr. v. balf, locat. q. f. f. pil. ij. bis die repetend. cum 


* 


cough, afflicts the patient. | 
this diſorder is ſometimes miſtaken for a tumor of the pe- 


tremity of the ſhoulder, and a dry, but not very frequent 
He farther remarks, that 


ritonæum, which latter is more irregular, and is not cir- 
cumſcribed by the limits of the hypochondrium. 


The conſequences of an abſceſs in this viſcus are: 

1ſt, It is corroded and conſumed. In this caſe, after a 
tedious icterical waſting, a flow fever, great anxiety, a 
ſanious and fetid diarrhoea, &c. the patient dies. 

2dly, The abſceſs breaks inwardly, and diſcharges a 
ſanious pus into the belly : thus the reſt of the viſcera be- 
come putreſcent, a conſumption of the whole body Haſtily 
advances, and an aſcites, &c. uſher in death to cloſe the 
wretched ſcene. | „„ | 

3dly, The ſame ſort of pus paſſes by the biliary ducts 
into the inteſtines, and regurgitating into the ſtomach, 
cauſes various coloured and offenſive vomitings; or paſſing 
downwards, produces a violent diarrhoea. Acid and aceſ- 


| cent ſubſtances may palliate for a time, but the end is al- 


ways fatal. Re 5 5 | 
Athly, The ichorous matter paſſing through the ramiſi- 
cations of the vena cava into the blood, procures ſymp- 
toms the moſt formidable, the functions ſoon are Liſturt = 
ed, and the diſorder only ends with life. | 
5Fthly, The tumor may adhere to the peritoneum, and 
form an external abſceſs, evident both to the ſight and 
touch. Here alone is any hope to perſect a cure; a cau- 
{tic may be applied, and left to ſeparate : for, as is obſerved 
by Aretzus, an inciſion is not ſafe, becauſe it endangers 
a ſudden death by hæmorrhage, which in the liver can- 
not be reſtrained. | He farther ſays, © If it is neceſſary to 
make a perforation, introduce a red hot iron as far as the 
pus, which will cut and cauterize together.” The ſame 
author farther remarks, that © If the pus is well condi- 
tioned, and the ſymptoms ſoon ſubſide, the patient will 
recover; but otherwiſe this caſe is alſo fatal in its end.“ 
6thly, and laſtly, Aretzus again informs us, that if the 


tumor does not ſuppurate, the excrements have an of- 


fenſive and putrid kind of odour; the food paſſes crude 
And 
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and undigeſted, becauſe of the weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and of the inteſtines, for the liver ſo diſordered ſends 
forth a too defective bile to aſſiſt the digeſtion z whence 
ſome are afflicted with a ſharp corroding heat, and are 


worſe and worſe every day, and death is ſoon their deli- 


very. Some recover from both the dyſentery and the ab- 
ſeeſs, but a dropſy cuts them off. But if theſe ſymptoms 
remit, and the pus in the Nooſe becomes white, and of a 
good conliſtence, and the patient can again digeſt his food, 
a good hope may be maintained in favour of his doing 
well. But as the beſt criſis, he notes that by urine, for 
thus the leaſt offence 1s given. i 

Au ABSCESS of the Loins. See An ABSCESS in the 
Back and Loins. _. | 

An ABSCESS of the Lungs : it is alſo called a vomica. 
This diſorder often grows without any previous complaint, 
and, rupturing ſuddenly, is the death of the patien:. 

The unburit vomica is called an ccult, that which is 
burſt is called an open vomica. _. | | 
I) he cauſes are many, particularly colds, inflammations, 
metaſtaſes of matter irom other parts, &c. - 


That an abſceſs is formed in the lungs is evident, if af 


ter an inflammation there, ſhiverings are frequent, the 
cough grows troubleſome on exerciſe, and after eating, if 
the patient can only fleep on the diſeaſed fide, if he fre- 
quently cannot lay down at all, but fits up without dar- 
ing to lean to one fide for fear of the cough and oppreſſion, 
he cannot ſleep, has a continval fever, and frequently an 
intermittent pulſe, a ſort of anguiſh at intervals is felt, and 
in the night there are ſweats, particularly on the breaſt 
and forchead, and ſudden hot fluſhings appear at times in 
the face; the urine is rediſh, and then grows oily; ſome 
have a diſagreeable taſte in the mouth, and fall away very 
manifeſtly ; others are thirſty, their mouths and lips are 
parched, the voice grows weak and hoarſe, the eyes are 
hollow, and there is a kind of wildneſs in the looks. 
When a vomica is formed, the ſymptoms increaſe, the 


whole ſide of the lungs becomes a bag of matter, com- 
preſſes the ſound fide, and creates great anguiſh, which 
ends either with a rupture of the abſceſs, and a diſcharge 


of its contents, or with the loſs of life. Hippocrates in 
his book of Prognoſtics deſcribes this caſe very well. 
Aretzus particularly obſerves that the patient is hoarſe, 


breathes ſhort, ſpeaks in a deep tone, the thorax is en- 
larged, yet ſeems too narrow for the redundant phlegm, 


the black of the eye is ſhining, and the white is extreme- 
Jy white, as if it was fat, the cheeks are red, and the 
veins of the face very prominent. | EE. 
If the abſce/s is not deeply ſeated in the lungs it burſts 
into the cavity of the breaſt, and forms an empyema ; but 


if it is deep, the rupture will be into the bronchia ; if tbe 


orifice is ſmall, ſo that but little matter is diſcharged at 
once, or if the quantity of all the matter is inconſiderable, 
and at the ſame time the patient is ſtrong, he coughs up 


what is contained in the lungs, and is ſenſibly relieved ; | 


but if the ab/ce/s is large, or its orifice wide, and a large 


quantity of pus is thrown out at once; or if the patient is 


weak, he dies the moment it breaks, and that is moſtly 
when it is the leaſt expected. | 


As a diſcharge into the bronchia is the ſafeſt, the aſſiſt 


ance of art is beſt uſed to ſolicit the matter this way, and 
to effect it, the patient ſhould continually receive the va- 
| pours of warm water into his lungs. After this method is 
expected to have in ſome degree ſoftened the lungs, let 


the ſtomach be conſtantly kept filled with any agreeable | 


emollient liquor: thus the reſiſtance to the lungs being 
conſiderable on that fide, the abſceſs and its contents will 


be preſſed toward the wind-pipe, as there it will meet with 


lets reſiſtance, the fulneſs of the ſtomach will incline the 
patient to cough, which may concur to produce a good 
event. At a proper time, the cough may be excited by 
ſnuffing a little vinegar up the noſe, or injecting a little 
into the throat; ſhouting, reading loud, or laughing, 
may anſwer the ſame end; or by jolting in a carriage, when 
the ſtomach is full, the ab/ce/s may burſt. 

If on the evacuation of the offending matter the pa- 
Bent faints, the ſharpeſt vinegar ſhould be held to his 
noſe. 

If the diſcharge is thin, brown, green, yellow, bloody, 
or of an offenſive ſmell, and at the ſame time the pulſe is 
quick and weak, the prognoſtic is unfayourable z but if the 


| ſervations. 


part are not ſuſpected by many, becauſe neither heat nor 


| purulent urine, or a ſpitting of purulent matter, though 


gripes, reſembling a colic, are produced: if the matter is 
diſcharged into a cavity of the belly, it produces a gan- 


'Fulpius, giving inſtances of the pus being emptied into the 


belly, ſudden death follows; if after the rupture the ul- 


is required not to wound it. 
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pus 1s well conditioned and white, if the fever and cough 
abate, if the ſweats go off, and the patient is, and con- 
tinues to grow eaſier, if the expeCtoration gradually di- 
miniſhes, and urine appears of a more healthy colour, a 
good hope may be formed of a cure being accompliſhed 
by due care and perſeverance. | 

In the cure it is uſual to adminiſter the warmer balſa- 
mics, but they heat and irritate too much ; inſtead of theſe, 
let the patient be frequently ſupplied with barley, or with 
rice cream; if the matter is tough, give the ox. ſcil. to aſſiſt 
the expectoration; a milk diet ſhould ſteadily be perſiſted 
in; the bark may be given in ſmall doſes, gradually in- 
creaſing them; and gentle, but conſtant exerciſe, at firſt 
in a carriage, and then on horſeback. | 

After all, it ſometimes happens, that when all ſeems 
well, the ab/ce/s fills again, and though it emptieth itſelf 
by the bronchia, yet a ſucceſſion of moderate, and of ill 
health, fills up the remains of life. See Lommius's Ob- 


An ABSCESS of the Mediaſtinum., In ſuch ſituations 
there is but little to be done for the relief of the patient; 
however, it is obſerved by ſeveral practitioners, that in 
the veneral diſeaſe this diſorder is peculiar and frequent. 

An ABSCESS of the Meſentery. Suppurations in this 


pain are always perceived in it; but theſe ſymptoms, 
though commonly attendant on, yet are not eſſential to 
inflammation and ſuppuration, on the ſenſibility of the 
parts theſe depend. It may be obſerved, that pus 1s no 
where more readily formed than in parts that are every 
where covered with fat, becauſe the fat itſelf, in ſome de- 
gree, conduces thereto. DP ih ; | 

Abſceſſes in the meſentery are far from being rare, and 
are generally to be diſcovered by a continual hectic tever, 
an oppreſſive uneaſineſs in the belly, a diſcharge of a 
ſanious matter by ſtool, and ſometimes pain and heat in 
the inteſtines. The ſanious matter is alſo not unfrequent- 
ly abſorbed by the veins, and being mixed with the blood, 
is conveyed to other emunctories, as the glands of the 
trachea, the kidnies, &c. Hence large impoſthumes of 
the meſentery are often accompanied with diſcharges of 


at the ſame time no injury hath happened either to the 
lungs or to the kidnies. If the a4/cejs is ſeated in a place 
leſs fit for the excretion of its contents, very troubleſome 


grene in the parts it touches, Horſtius, Bartholine, and 


cavity of the inteſtines, and ſo diſcharged by ſtool ; but 
notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtances, for the moſt part 
the diagnoſtics are very obſcure ; nay, theſe abſceſſes have 
been unſuſpected, and diſſection after death hath alone 
given any notice of them. . | 

If theſe fort of tumors are ſuſpected, they muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed both from an inflammation and a ſcirrhus. 

In general, the prognoſtic is dangerous; for if the ab- 
ſeeſs breaks and diſcharges a very putrid matter into the 


cer is not ſpeedily cured, it acquires a bad quality, and 
induces a gangrene, a dropſy, or a conſumption. 
If this complaint is manifeſt, and the tumor can be 
perceived, emollients may be applied externally, and in- 
ternally may be adminiſtered aperient and gentle purga- 
tive medicines, and ſuch things as are uſed in obſtrue- 
tions of the liver and ſpleen, &c. | 
Theſe ſuppurations are generzs'y in the glands of the 
meſentery, and are only one amonglt other ſcrophulous 
attendant ſymptoms. Theſe glands are often found after 
death in a ſcirrhous ſtate, and thus are frequently the 
companions of a cancer here, or in ſome other glandular 
part. IP 
Riverius ſpeaks largely and well on this ſubject. See . 
his Prax. Med. lib. xili. | | 
An ABSCESS of the Neck. This part is affected with 
tumors of every kind, but generally the ſcrophulous and 
encyſted occupy it. Abe here are apt to become fiſ- 
tulous, but by proper compreſs and bandage this effect is 
often prevented. An opening in this part is beſt made 
with a lancet; but if the jugular vein is near, ſome care 


An 


with other abſce//es. 


An ABSCESS in the Noſtril. Theſe from the pain 


they occaſion are exceeding troubleſome, If in the in- 
flammatory ſtare they can be removed by bleeding, purg- 


ing, bliſtering the back, &c. much trouble to the patient 


will be ſaved; if, in ſpite of all, ſuppuration advances, emol- 
hent injections may be thrown up the affected noſtril, 
and a warm cataplaſm laid upon the noſe, Wiſeman ob- 
ſerves that the matter when digeſted is very tough. 

An ABSCESS in the Nympha, See AL. 

An ABSCESS of the Pancreas. This complaint is the 
molt common in ſcorbutic habits. Riolan ſays, that its 
preſence is probably gueſſed at by a ſenſe of weight in the 
region of the ſtomach, no hardneſs nor tumor being ma- 


niteſt in the hypochondria, particularly if there are other 


marks of e in the abdominal viſcera; alſo 
a difficulty of breathing from the compreſſion of the dia- 


ABS 


| remaining procedure will be as in deep adſceſes, and 


phragm; and ſometimes by preſſing near the ſide of the 


ſtomach a tumor is perceptible, and then the preſſure 
cauſes pain. Though for the molt part the diagnoſtics 
are very obſcure or uncertain, yet it may be obſerved that 
a hectic fever, long watchings, ſhort ſleeps, followed by 


a ſenſe of wearineſs, fainting, and cold ſweats, are cer- 


tain attendants when this diſeaſe 1s preſent. Conor 
The cure is the ſame as in ſimilar diſorders of the other 
viſcera See Riverius's Prax, Med. lib. xiii. cap. 4. 
An ABSCEdS of the Parotid Glands, allo called pa- 
rotis. | | | 
The parotid glands ſuppurate with difficulty, the leſs ſo 
when the general habit is ditordered, a venereal, ſcorbutic, 


peſtilential, or other affection attends. 


They are apt to become fiſtulous; though when they 
ariſe in children, unattended by any other dileate, there is 


no danger of ill confequences, and in ſuch circumſtances | 


the beit remedies are purgatives, mixed with ſmall doſes 
of the merc. dulc. frequently repeated. | 5 
In more advanced life, Trallian lays it down as a rule, 
that if called early to aſſiſt in ſuch a caſe, the cure muſt 
begin with bleeding: and Celſus with great judgment 
propoſes, that When the parotis is unattended with any 
other diſorder, the cure may begin with repellents and 


diſcutients; but, on the contrary, if any other complaint 


hath preceded or attends, ſuppuration muſt be immedi- 
ately promoted.” | „ 9 


The management under ſuppuration is the ſame as in 


other ſimilar caſes, viz. the Bu Bo, which ſee. 


An ABSCESS of the Pericardium. See the article PE- 


RICARDIUM. | 8 3 | 
An ABSCESS in the Perinæum. An abſceſs if ſuſpect- 


— 


ed to be forming in this part ſhould, if convenient, be 
prevented, becauſe of its troubleſome effects; it retards, 
or totally prevents the diſcharge of urine ; beſides, by 
the nearneſs of the os pubis, thoſe ſpongy bones may 
be affected, and conſequences to be dreaded have been 
the event. If a ſuppuration is actually begun, proceed as 
See a ſingular caſe in Le Dran's 


Obſervations. 


An ABSCESS of the Poriofteum. This cafe is known 


by evident inflammation and pulſation in the part, the 


fever, irregular ſhiverings, and particularly an abſence of 
the ſigns of reſolution. As the ſuppuration approaches 


and proceeds, all the ſymptoms are augmented ; but the 
principal ſign is the irregular horripilation. Sometimes 


the diagnoſtics are obſcure, becauſe the quantity of matter 
collected, though productive of violent ſymptoms, 1s too 
ſmall to raiſe a ſenſible tumor, and in ſuch caſes the pain 
does not remit, though the pus is formed ; beſide, the 
matter gradually increaſing in quantity, unleſs it corrodes 
the perioſteum, it makes itſelf a paſſage between it and the 


ſubjacent bone, and, thus by gradually ſeparating them, 


keeps up a pain of the moſt intolerable kind. | 
An accident of this kind ſcon lays the bone bare, and 
corrupts it by deſtroying the veſſels which nouriſh it. 
The pus becoming acrid, alfo corrodes the perioſteum, 
2 ſpreading through the ſofter parts, produces fiſtulous 
ulcers. 8 
When this diforder is manifeſt, a ſpeedy diſcharge is to 
e aimed at, and the bone muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as the ſkull when denudated. Firſt make an in- 
ciſion through the teguments only, for when the perioſ- 
teum 1s corroded, the matter generally ſoon makes a way 


betwixt the muſcles, in which caſe it is a guide to the ope- | | 
ator in piercing to the bone, which when laid bare, the 


T2, 


ſome of the juice of the tabid ſpleen is evacuated. 


when the ſkull is deprived of its pericranium. 

An ABSCESS of the Pleura. When this is fuſpected, 
our utmoſt care 1s required to obtain a diſcharge exter- 
nally, to which end an opening muſt be made into it as 
early as poſſible, leſt it burſt into the cavity of the breaſt, 
and form an empyema. See many ſatisfactory remarks on 
this fubject in Sharpe's Critical Enquiry, and in Le Dran's 
Obſervations and Operations. 

An ABSCESS in the Pudenda. See AL x. | 

An ABSCESS under the Pſoas Muſcle. Mr. Potts ob- 
ſerves, that this ab/ce/s is generally formed in the region 
of the kidnies, that it growing too heavy, falls down into 
the groin, or ſome other part of the thigh. This abſceſs 


is called pſoas, from the tumor fliding in its fall upon the 
ſide of the pſoas, or between it and the iliacus internus. 


It requires nothing peculiar in order to its removal. See 
ABSCESS in the Back and Loins, and allo Pso as. 

An ABSCESS of the Spleen. This viſcus is rarely af- 
feed herewith, but when it is, and the ſuppuration is 
completed, for the moſt part it is eaſily perceived by the 
preſſure of a finger; when this tumor is ready to break, 
the nauſea and anxiety are very great. Sometimes, in- 


deed, an abſceſs is formed in this part, and eſcapes all 


obſervation, on account of its exciting no uneaſy ſymp- 
toms. Lommius ſays, in his Medical Obſervations, that 
an abſceſs in the ſpleen is attended with nearly the ſame 
ſigns as attend the ſame complaint in the liver: and Are- 
txus obſerves, that a dropſical kind of ſwelling attends the 
patient, his ſkin is of a blackiſh and greeniſh colour, he is 
reſtleſs, breathes with difficulty, his belly is tumid with 
vapours, and there is a fort of a cough, by which but lit- 
tle is diſcharged. | | - 

When this kind of abſceſs burſts, there is no pure di- 
geſted pus but an aſh-coloured, or a brown or livid mat- 
ter; and if it is deep, a blackiſh ſort of humor, with 

If the fæces are watery, and become more fo, the diſ- 
order ends well; but if the ulcer continues long, a loſs of 


appetite comes on with a general bad habit of body, livid | 


coloured and foul ulcers break out, particularly on the legs, 
and in ſhort a ſtop to affliction is only by death's approach. 

Endeavours to prevent ſuppuration ſhould not be neg- 
lected as ſoon as the complaint is perceived; if thoſe fail, 
cataplaſms of the briony root are preferred as the moſt 
effectual digeſtive. See Oribaſ. de Morb. Curat. lib. ili. 
cap. 43. Paulus Ægineta, lib. iv. cap. 18. Rs 

An ABSCESS of the Temporal Muſcle. The violent 


pain occaſioned by an inflammation and ſuppuration in this 


part, is from the tendinous ſheath which covers it, by _ 
which the matter is ſo confined, that it can only eſcape 
downwards under the zygomatic proceſs, and ſo points 
into the mouth on the outſide of the dentes molares, 
where when it hath advanced, it may be aſſiſted by a 
puncture to diſcharge itſelf. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that 


when the pain hath been violent, and the fever excited 


thereby conſiderable, he hath with advantage made an 
incifion along the muſcles ; and he adviſes, when an in- 
flammation is conſiderable, that we open the part without 
delay, for we never can perceive any fluctuation there, as 
the faſcia is ſo tight. EE” 5 

An ABSCESS of the Tonſils. Abſceſſes here endanger 
ſuffocation. In the beginning then endeavour to obtain. 
a. cure by bleeding, purging, or bliſtering between the 
ſhoulders, and ſuch other means as the caſe may require, 
or diſcretion admit; but if, as ſometimes happens, all 
means failing, a ſuppuration ſhould take place, an inci- 
ſion or two may be made with a lancet into the body of 
the tumor. Thus by diſcharging ſome of the blood and 
humors before they are formed into pus, the dangerous 
degree of ſwelling is prevented. It is never prudent to 
leave the matter till it is formed into perfect pus, but at 


the lateſt; the puncture ſhould be made as ſoon as the 


appearance of digeſted matter can be perceived. Ir hap- 


_ pens ſometimes, that when the patient is on the point of 


ſuffocation, a ſudden ſpontaneous diſcharge gives inſtant 
relief; as ſoon as the tonſils have emptied themſelves, they 
contract, and by the aſſiſtance of a gargle, made with the 
decoct. cort. ulmi. & mel. roſar. a cure is completed in a 
few days. | | 2 | 
An ABSCESS in the amb. When an inflammation 
here begins to e e of warm water ata 0 
| | e 
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be applied over the part moſt aggrieved ; frequent inceſ- 
ſions are alſo to be adviſed. 

Oribaſius obſerves, that theſe abſceſſes ſometimes diſ- 
charge themſelves into the cavity of the uterus, at others 
into the inteſtinum rectum, or into the bladder. Foreſtus 
ſays, that if the diſcharge is into, the cavity of the womb, 
and is whitiſh, the patient may recover; but the ulcer 
continuing, too often is productive of diſcouraging effects. 

N. B. When enquiry is made concerning an abſceſs of 
any particular part, the reader will do well if he turns 
alſo to what is ſaid on an inflammation and ulcer of the 
ſame. 1 1 — | | 

Authors to be confulted on abſceſſes are Hippocrates, 
Aretæus, Celſus, Paulus, Ægineta, Oribaſius, Aetius, 
AQuarius, Hildanus, &c. and among thoſe of later date, 


Boerbaave, Wiſeman, Turner, Heiſter, Sharp, Deaſe, 


and Bell. 


ABSCESSUS ſpirituoſus. The ſame as ANEURISMA. 


ABSCISSIO, an abſciſion, or cutting off any thing, or 
a part of it. From ab and /cindo, to cut. | | 

Aron, abſciſſio is uſed in many ſenſes, but moſtly to 
expreſs the cutting away an unſound part, and that a ſoft 
one; for the cutting away of bones is called amputation ; 
though when ſmall: fragments only are to be ſeparated, 
the word abſciſſis is fometimes uſed. This word alto ex- 
preſſes the ſudden termination of a diſeaſe in death, before 
it arives at its decline. Celſus to expreſs a loſs of voice, 
frequently ſays abſciſſa vox. 

ABSINTHIUM. Wormwood. „ 

"Auivicv, unßpleaſant. Authors vary much in their ac- 
count of the etymology of this word. However, the Eng- 
liſh name is originally an Anglo-Saxon one. 

Botaniſts enumerate no leſs than thirty-two different 
ſpecies. ; + es 

The ſort in uſe are as follow : 

1. Abjinthium Vulgare, called alſo ab/ſinthium latiſo- 


lium, ab/inthium Ponticum ſeu Romanum officinarum. It 
is the artemiſia ab/mthium vulgaris, foliis compoſitis multi— 


fidis, floribus ſubgloboſis pendulis, receptaculo villoſo of 
Linnzus, who calls it artemiſia ab/inthium. 
Common wormwood. 


Wormwood 1s a perennial plant, with hoary divided 


leaves, firm woody ſtalks, which die in winter, ſmall 
yellow diſcous flowers, hanging downwards along the 
ſides of the ſtalks and branches. It hath alſo thick woody 


roots. 


The common ſort grows in lanes and waſte places, hath 
large leaves, divided into ſeveral deeply indented ſegments, 
of a whitiſh green colour above, and whiter underneath, 
they are broader than thoſe of any other ſpecies; it 


flowers in June and July. When the ſeeds are ripened, 
it dies to the ground, except a little tuft, which endures 


the winter. 


2. Abſinthium Romanum, called alſo ab ſinthium tenui- | 
folium, ab/inthiunm Ponticum, abſintbium minus. It is 


the artemiſia abſinthium Pontica tenuifolia, foliis multi- 


partitis ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus ſubrotundis nutanti- 
bus receptaculo nudo of Linnæus. | 


Roman wormwood. | 


It is a native of Italy, ſome ſay of Hungary and Thrace ; 
but as hardy and as eably raiſed as the other ſpecies ; the 
roots ſoon ſpread, and ſend up new ſtalks in abundance. 
3. Abſinthium Maritimum, called alſo ab/inthium ſeri- 
phium, abſinthium marinum. It is the artemiſi ab/inthium 
ſeriphium tenuifolia marina Narbonenſis of Linnzus. 
Sea wormwood. . = 
This is alſo called Roman wormwood, but very im- 


properly. Its leaves are finely divided, and hoary all 


over ; it grows in our ſalt marſhes, and on the ſea coaſts. 
4. Abjſinthium Alpinum. Mountain wormwood. It is 
alſo called artemiſia, and genipi. It is procumbent, fine 
leaved, and covered with a- gloſſy ſilk-like down. It 
grows on the Alps, &c. but not uſed in Enyland. | 


A er ee er eo called alſo ab/inthium ſeri 
phium, and herba alba. | 


Mountain wormwood of Valais. | 
It is ere, fine leaved, and covered with a cotton-like 
down; the leaves are curled about the edges, are pulpy 
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alſo, and of an oblong rounded figure. It grows on ſandy 
roads in Switzerland, | | 

All the ſpecies have nearly the ſame properties. The 
abſinthium maritim. is leſs unpleaſant than the ab/inthium 
vulg. even its etlential oil is more agreeable than the oil 
diſtilled from the other. This ſpecies is not ſo antiſeptic 
as the common ſort, but it is a better ſtomachic, and in 
this it differs but little from the Roman. The ab/inthium 
Romanum 1s leſs diſagreeable than either the common or 
the ſea wormwoods, and is the moſt eligible of the three 


as a ſtomachic and corroborant ; it agrees with the abro- 


tanum fœmin. and with the flor. cham. better than with 
the ab/inthium com. being not ſo ſtimulating 3 the abjin- 
thium maritimum is often ſubſtituted for it. Ihe two 
laſt named forts are not introduced into this country; but 
Haller informs us, that the ab/inthium alpinum is bitteriſh, 
aromatic, and uſeful againſt intermittents : he alio ſays, 
that the abjinthium Valeſiacum is acrid and aromatic, but 
not bitter. | 


The common wormwood hath a ſtrong ſmell, and is 


| intenſely bitter to the taſte. Theſe qualities are moſt re- 


markable 1n the leaves, which loſe part of their ill ſmell 
by drying. The flowers are nearly as bitter as the leaves, 
but leſs nauſeous; the roots are warm and aromatic, with- 
out the bitterneſs of the other parts of the plant. 

The whole plant powerfully reſiſts putrefaction, hence 
it 18 a principal ingredient in antiſeptic fomentations. It 
is uſeful in all cold phlegmatic diſorders, and where there 


is a defect of bile; it is a warm ſtomachic, but gives place 


to more agreeable bitters, though its extract, made with 
water, is a very agreeable and ſimple bitter, and is the belt} 
way of giving this otherwiſe offenſive medicine. Taken 
in vinegar, it removes the oppreſſion occaſioned by eating 
muſhrooms, and is an antidote againſt the poiſon of the 
white chameleon, and of hemlock. 

It is hurtful when the fibres are too tenſe ; in ſuch con- 
ſtitutions a frequent uſe of it in wines, &c. produces a 
general waſting, the fight is particularly injured by it. 
It is deſtructive to bees, keeps inſects from granaries, and 


| kill moths. _ | | 


This herb gives out all its virtues by maceration, either 
to water, or to ſpirit; but the watery infuſion without 


heat is the moſt grateful. _ | 


The preparations from wormwood now in uſe are not 
ſo numerous as formerly; the principal of them are as 
follow. 5 


Extractum Abſinlhii a 


L | Boll the dried leaves of wormwood in water, ſ upplying 


freſh water as required, until the herb hath given out all 
its virtues, ſtrain the liquor through flannel, and evapo- 
rate it with a gentle heat to a due conſiſtence for making 
into ſoft pills. % guy 

This extract hath all the bitter of the herb, without its 


ill flavour; the water carries off in evaporating all the oil, 


in which the offenfive flavour reſides; whence, to fave 
both trouble and expence, the liquor which remains after 
diſtilling the eſſential oil may be ſaved, to obtain the ex- 


| tract from, care being taken not to have uſed a dirty (till, 
It hath numerous and finely divided, dark coloured | 


leaves, hoary only underneath, the ſtalks are purpliſh, 
and all its parts are ſmaller than thoſe of the other ſpecics. 


nor let the liquor remain in it long before it is taken out 
for the intended evaporation. _ | 
An extract made with ſpirit hath all the flavour as well 
as the bitter. 5 | | © | | 
| Oleum Efſent. AbJinth. | | 
Freſh wormwood leaves, moderately dried, when diſ- 
tilled with water, give out their whole taſte and odour 


| thereto, and with the water ariſes their eſſential oil, in 


which is their nauſeous taſte and flavour, but none of 
their bitterneſs. ; | | 
In ſome ſeaſons 15 x. of this herb yields 3 ij. or more 
of its oil, in others i xx. will hardly yield 3 i. In rainy 
ſeaſons, and in moiſt ſoils, it affords its oil in the greateſt 
quantities. In drier ſeaſons the oil is more reſinous, and 
of a green colour. | | 5 
This oil is extolled by Hoffman as an antifpaſmodic and 
anodyne. From one to three drops it is given as an anti- 


| ſpaſmodic, or he diſſolves 3 j. in 3 j. of the ſp. vini. R. and 1 


directs fix or ten drops for a doſe in any convenient vehicle. 
Boerhaave commends it in tertian fevers, thus, K Ol. abt. 
gt. vij. ſac. alb. 3 j. bene tritutat. & adde ſal tartari 3 j. 
aq. abſ. 3 vij. m. Of this mixture he orders the patient 
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to take 3 ij. two hours before the fit approaches, and to 


repeat the ſame quantity every quarter of an hour, until 
the two hours are expired but before beginning with this 


medicine the feet ſhould be bathed in warm water. He 


alſo orde's this oil to be made up with the crum of bread 
into pills, which are to be given two hours before each 
meal, to deſtroy worms. | 

The oil of the ab//nthim maritim. is more agreeable 
than that of the ab/inthium vulg. and it poſſeſſes all the 
virtues of the plant. | 


Conſerva Abſ. Maritim. 


Take the tender tops of the ſeàa wormwood, and pick 
from them all the harder part of the ſtalks; then beat 
them into a conſerve with tripple their weight of lump— 
ſugar. | | | 

his conſerve ſhould be made freſh every year; alone 
it is an uſeful medicine in ſome caſes where the herb is in- 


dicated, and deſerves a place in the ſhops as well as any 


of the tribe. | | 
Sal Abſinth. Salt of Wormwood. 


It is made by burning the dried herb to aſhes, as in 


making other fixt alkaline ſalts. See the article Al- 


CAL T1. . | 
The ſalt of tartar or pot-aſh diſſolved, filtered and eva- 
porated to dryneſs, is uſually ſubſtituted for the ſalt of 


 wormwood ; which laſt is of a browniſh colour, from a 
portion of its oil which is retained. The following method 
more certainly diſcovers the difference betwixt theſe two 


falts : if a few drops of the ol. vitriol. is let fall on a ſmall 


quantity of the ſal a h¹thium, an efferveſcence only is ex- 


cited; but with the ſal tart. a nitrous fume ariſes alſo. 


But, notwithſtanding this ſpecific difference manifeſted by 
the ol. vitxa no ſenſible one is obſerved by their indiſc- imi- 


nate uſe in the practice of medicine: ſome prefer the ſal 
abſinthium, for making the ſaline mixtures, particularly 


when a ſickneſs of the ſtomach demands their uſe ; but is 


not this more from ſpeculating on the qualities of the ef- 


ſential oil of wormwood, and forgetting that the ſpecific | 


difference in the oils of different plants is deſtroyed in pre- 
paring their reſpective lixivial ſalts, rather from the 
manifeſt effects produced by the mixtures made with the 


two ſalts in diſpute? Particular portions of the common 
pot-aſh, by particular management in preparing it, is ren- | 


dered very acrid, and to this circumſtance only does any 


_ objection ſeem proper. 


ABSINTHIUM ALPINUM. See ABsinTHIUM. It 
is alſo a name of a ſpecies of Ptarmica. | 
ABS. CORY MB. ANUTUM, golden cudweed. | 
ABS. SANTONICUM INDICUMI, i. e. ſantonicum. 
ABS. TEN UIFOL. COR YMB. &c. golden cudweed. 
ABSORBENTIA, Abſorbents; from abſorbeo, to 


_ ſwallow or drink up into themſelves. All medicines which 


have the power of drying up redundant humors, either 
internally or externally, are thus denominated. "Theſe 


conſiſt of ſea-ſhells, coral, burnt hartſhorn, crabs-eyes, 


chalk, boles, &c. | 


Dnder this claſs are included ſuch medicines as are 
called edulcorants, for that term can only ſignify that the 
animal fluids are by them rendered leſs ſharp; and this is | 

only effected by breaking off the points of their particles, 


or by ſo abſorbing them by ſoft and porous bodies that 


they cannot be perceived; increaſe of motion. does the | 


firſt, abſor bent medicines do the latter. 
Abſorbents are a ſpecies of demulcents. 


The fixed alcaline ſalts, beſides their abſorbent virtue, 


being joined with acids, acquire other properties; for 


they incide and diſſolve viſcid and tough humors, and by 


a gentle ſtimulus either move the belly, promote urine, 
or become diaphoretic. | | 


Iron, coral, bole, chalk, &c. have a degree of aſtrin- 
gency. | | 

Abſorbents are not convenient where a viſcid colluvies 
abounds in the ſtomach, as is often the caſe in burning, 
bilious, and hectic fevers ; but are very proper to prepare 
the body for evacuations when acidities abound in the firſt 
paſſages. | | 

If the intention is to abſorb, aſtringe, and ſtrengthen at 
the ſame time, give chalk, coral, hag or egg-ſhells ; if 


to reſtrain a ſeminal flux, ſome prefer the cuttle bone; if 


to looſen the belly, give magneſia; if to provoke urine, 


| was remaining there. 


a 
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the crabs-eyes; if to promote perſpiration, the burnt 
hartſhorn; if to diſſolve coagulated blood, the crabs-eyes 
diſſolved in vinegar. 

The word Abſorbentia is alſo applied to ſeveral veſſels in 
the human body, viz. the lacteals which abſorb the chyle z 
the cutaneous veſſels, which admit of water from the at- 
moſphere, and from baths, &c. to enter into the body, 
and other veſſels which, opening into a cavity in the body, 
either, naturally or accidentally take up any fluids that are 


extravaſated, and convey them into the circulating blood. 


See the next Article. 

ABSORBERE, to abſorb, drink up, or ſuck up. The 
veſſels abſorbent are called alſo laQeals and lymphatics, 
which ſee. The following kinds of abſorption take place 
in our bodies, viz. the nutrition is abſorbed from the inteſ- 


tines, by veſlels called there, lacteals, which are the ſame 


abſorbents as are every where elſe ; ſecondly, by bibulous 


orifices over the external parts of our bodies; thirdly, by 
the ſame kind on the internal ſurfaces of all cavities, as 


1s evident from an aſcites going off from this abſorption 
ſometimes. Dr. Hunter ſays, that abſorption is ſolely the 
office of the Iymphatics. | | 

As to abſorption through the ſkin, let it be conſidered 
thar the uſe of baths, fomentations, &c. are founded 
thereon, and alſo that they demonſtrate how great a quan- 


tity of fluid may be received into the body this way. Af- 


ter rubbing the hand well, it hath, in a quarter of an 
hour, imbibed an ounce and a half of warm water; at the 
ſame rate then the whole body would have received fix or 
ſeven pounds. Dr. Monro, fenr. of Edinburgh, ſays that 


the power of abſorption leſſens with our ſt:ength. Dr. 
_ Cruikſhanksremarks, in Mr. Clare's Eſſay on Abſceſſes, &c. 


that there are abſorbent veins which open into the ca- 
vities of the body is evident, when we conlider that in an 
aſcites the extravaſated fluid is frequently received into 
the circulation, and then is diſcharged by urine or by 
ſtool. And, as Dr. Hunter hath obſerved, this affair is 


"demonſtrated beyond a doubt by the following experiment 
made on a living dog: an opening was made into the ca- 


vity of his bclly, and three quarts of warm water were 


injected therein and ſecured; in about fix hours after he 


was examined, and not above four ounces of the water 


Farther ſatisfaction on this ſubject may be received 
from what is ſaid on the power of the external abſorption 
of the human body by Dr. Wilkinſon, in the Medical 


Muſeum, vol. ii. p. 117, &c. And with reſpect to ab- 


ſorption in the internal parts, ſee Dr. Hunter's Medical 


Commentaries ; alſo obſervations thereon by Dr. Garner, 


in the Med. Muſ. vol. ii. p.229, &c._ | 


ABSTERGENTIA, from at/tergeo, to wipe off; ab- 


/lergents or cleanſing medicines. 'lhey are of the ſapo- 


naceous nature, capable of diſſolving concretions formed 
of earth and oil, &c. which water, ſimply as an abluent, 
cannot effect. | | : | 


ABSTERSIVUS, Abſterſive, cleanſing, wiping away. : 


© ABSTINENTIA, Abſtinence. This, when duly regu- 


lated, is moſt uſeful to the ſedentary, as a preventive of 
| diſeaſes. OP ES 


ABSTRACTITIUS, Abſtractitious. Thus the native 
ſpirits of aromatic vegetables are called, to diſtinguiſh them 
from ſpirits produced by fermentation. | 

ABSU>. The Egyptian lotus. See Raii Hiſt, 

ABUL-CASEM. See AU BUc A811. | 

 ABUTILON, an Arabic name for the yellow mallow 
of which Miller enumerates ſixteen ſpecies. 

ABVACUATIO, or Abevacuatio. See APOCEXOSIS. 

ABVOLATIO, Abvolation, flying away. 


ABYSSUS, Abyſs. In the chemical language this 


word ſignifies a receptacle for the ſeminal matter from 


which all things are formed. Others uſe the word for the 


firſt matter of which all things are formed. | 
ACACALIS, a ſhrub bearing a papilionaceous flower, 


and a ſiliguous fruit, called alſo kirmeſen. Heychius ex 


plains axdxaaig to be the flower of the Narciſſus. Raii Hiſt, 
ACACIA, from d, to ſharpen. The Egyptian 


| thorn, or binding bean-tree. _ 
Several ſpecies are enumerated by botaniſts, but the 


two ſorts uſed in medicine are, a 2 
1. Acacia Vera, called by Caſpar Bauhine acacia foliis 
ſcorpioidis leguminoſz ; and by others, acacia vera Agyp- 
| tiaca; 
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tica; and ſpina E, gyptiaca. It is the mimoſa nilotica, or 
mimoſa Egyptiaca, ſpinis ſtipularibus patentibus, fol. bi- 
pinnatis partialibus extimis glandula interſtinctis flore 


luteo, ſpicis globoſis pedunculatis of Linnæus. 
he true acacia or Egyptian thorn. 


2. Acacia Germanica, called alſo prunus ſylveſtris. It 


is the prunus ſpinoſa, or prunus ſylveſtris ſpinoſa, fol. 
lanceolatis, pedunculis ſolitariis of Linnzus. 


The German acacia, or the German black-thorn, or 
floe-tree. p 


The Egyptian thorn produces the true gum arabic. It 


15 remarkable that the leaves and flowers of the black 


thorns are purgative, though the juice from the other 
parts are binding. 


The acaria uled il medicine and brought from Egygt, 
is a mild, fubaſtringent, gummy ſubſtance; we receive it 
in roundith pieces, wrapped up in bladders; it 1s of a 


blackiſh brown colour outwardly, but of a tan colour in- | 


wardly ; of a hardith confiſtence, but not quite dry. Le- 
mery ſays, that * it is made by expreſſion out of the fruit 
of the Fgyptian thorn, and that either ripe or unripe : 

from the ripe fruit there is a black juice, from the unripe 


a red or yellowiſh one, and of a ſweet ſcent ; and that this 


laſt is what is intended by Dioſcorides.“ It hath no ſmell; 


applied to the tongue it ſoon ſoftens, is of a moderately 
| rough but an agreeable taſte, which is followed by a 


fweetiſhneſs: it totally diſſolves in water, ſo if any part is 
unaffected thereby, that is a fraudulent addition; rectifi- 
ed ſpirit diſſolves but very little of it, and in this it differs 
from moſt of the vegetable aſtringents, for they generally 


give out their virtue to ſpirit of wine as well as to water. 


The German acacia is the inſpiſſated juice of the Ger- 
man wild ſloes ; it is of the ſame nature as the true ſort : 


but in England, the inſpiſſated juice of unripe floes of 


our own growth is the general ſubſtitute; it is harder, 


heavier, darker coloured, being almoſt black, and ſharper | - 


taſted than the true ſort. 


Succus Prunorum Sylveſt. Jos haves Germanica. | 
Over a very gentle fire inſpiſſate the juice of unripe 


The doſe i 18 from 9 j. to 3 
TRIS: 


j - See PRUNUS SYLVES- 


ACACIA ALTERA TRIFOLIA, a ſpecies o of labur- | 


. NUM. 


ACACIA FERREA, an iron ſpoon. _ 

ACACIA GLORIOSA, a name of the bonduch. 
ACACIA (gum) i. e. gum arabic. 

ACACIA INDIANA, 1. e. tamarinds. 


ACACIA MALABARICA GLOBOSA, i. e, intiſia, 


ACACTA ORBIS AMERICAN I, i. e poinciana. 

AC ACIA ZEYLANICA, i. e. logwood. 

Acacia is alſo a name of the coutbaril. 

ACACOS, from æ, negative, and «a3, Ld It ies ap- 
plied to diſtempers that are more troubleſome chan dan- 


gerous: alſo to the aphthæ of children. 
AC ATI, alum water. 


ACAIAIBA, or Acajaiba, the Brafilian name for the | 
anacardium occident. | 


See ACAJAIBA. 
ACAID, vinegar. 


ACAJA, alſo called prunus Braſilienſis. 


It is a [TOR 
tree growing in Braſil, 


a large ſtone in them. The leaves are acid and aſtringent, 
and are an agrecable ſauce with meat; the wood is light 


as cork, and of a red colour; the buds and tops are uled | 


as pickles. Raii Hiſt. 
ACATAIBA. See AcalaiBa. The acajaiba is alſo 
called pomifera & prunifera Indica, anacardium, cajum, 


dc kapa mara. It is the anacardium pruniferum Indicum, 
nuce reniformi of Linuzus, 


The cajou or caſſu tree. 
There is but one ſpecies yet known, and this is the 


acajou, or caſhew nut, ſo common in America, and in the | 


Veſt Indian iſlands. It produces its fruit in Auguſt and 


September, except in Braſil, where it is a native, and 


there it flowers in Auguſt and September, and bears its 
fruit in December, which, when roaſted, is as agreeable as 
an almond. If you bite the whole fruit when raw, it ex- 
coriates the mouth; thereſore it muſt firſt be cut open, 


dipped in water, and ſprinkled with ſalt. 


- 


It produces cluſters of yellowiſh 
white flowers, which are followed by yellow plums, with | 


_—— 


to caſt, or caſt out. 


in a leſſer degree ſo. 
and a good ſubſtitute for the marſh-mallow. 


Ae 


The acrid oil in the ſhell deſtroys tetters, ring-worms, 


the Guinea-worm, &c. 
black colouring durable. 

The tree when wounded yields a gum, which reſembles 
the gum arabic. Raii Hiſt. 

ACAJOU. See AcAJAIBA. It is alſo a name of the 
anacardium occident. ; 

ACAJOUANUM LIGNUM. This is not the wood 
of the tree that bears the acajou nut. It is mentioned by 
Geoffroy as being of a red colour, and never affected by 
worms, therefore fit for furniture. | 

ACAJUIBA BRASIL. i. e. ancardium occident. 

ACALAl, ſalt. 

ACALCUM, tin. 

ACALEPHE, aucngny a nettle, from a, a negative, | 
ab, handſome or agreeable, and den, a touch, becauſe the 
touch, as it hurts, is not agreeable. 

There is alſo a fiſh and a  ſea-fow! thus named. 

ACANOR, a chemical furnace. | 

ACANTHA, from aj, a point; dndyla, any ſort of 


The painters uſe it to make their 


thorn; any thing prickly, or with ſharp points; alſo the 


ſhin, or ſpine of the tibia; and ſometimes the ſpina 


dorſi. 


ACANTHABOLUS, from andy, a thorn, and ANAG 
It is an inſtrument deſcribed by Pau- 
lus AÆgineta, for taking out thorns, or other fuch like 
tlrings, when ſtuck into the fleſh. 
ACAN'THA CAUCAS. A ſpecies of globe thiſtle. 
ACANTHACEOUS. A botanic term applied to the 
plants of the thiſtle kind, which are prickly. 
AC ANTHALZUCA, the ſame as echinopus, or glove- 
thiſtle. | 
ACANTHICE, Saas bind lag, ſuppoſed to be the 
product of the carline thiſtle. 
ACANTHINA MASTICHE, the pine thiſtle. 
ACANTHINUM (gum) i. e. gum arabic. 
 ACANTHION, os hedge-hog. See EcHINus. 
ACANTHIUM, the cotton thiftle. 
ACANTHOIDES PARV. A ſpecies of carline 
thiſtle. 


ACANTHUS, from . a hw It is alſo called, 


branca urſina, N lativus vel mollis vnn carduus 


acanthus. 
| Bear's breech, or brank urline. _ 
Miller mentions five ſpecies. It is a native of the ſou- 


thern parts of Europe, cultivated in our gardens, flowers 
in June and July, and is perennial. 


The roots are very mucilaginous, and the leaves are 
This mucilage is inſipid, ſoftening, 


The herb-women too often ſell the leaves of helle- 


boraſter, or bear's foot, or ſphondylium, or cow's parſ- 


nep, for the bear's breech. | 

The common bear's breech is he Semi mollis 65 
tivus, foliis ſinuatis inermibus of Linnæus. 
ACANUS 'THEOPHRASTI, a ſpecies of thiſtle. 
ACAPATLI, long-pepper. . 
ACAPNON, &axanyev, 1. e. ſampſuchum, or marjoram. 
ACARI, a ſaall inſet which is faid to breed in wax; 


alſo an ſect ? in the ſkin like a louſe. 


ACARNA THEOPHRASTI, the fiſh thiſtle 3 alſo a 


ſea fiſh, 


ACARON, the wild myrtle. 

ACART UM, red- lead. 

ACARUS, 1. e. chi. 

ACATALIS, a juniper-berry. 

ACATAPOSIS; difficulty of ſwallowing. ore D- 


.GLUTITIO. 
_ ACATERA, the larger or black juniper. 


ACATHARSIA, from a, non, and uabaipo, 10 Purge. 
That impurity in a diſeaſed body, which is not yet purg- 
ed off. 

ACAULIS, of a, negative, and caulis, a ftalk or ſtem. 
A plant is ſaid to be acaul:s, or without a ſtalk, whole 
flower reſts on the ground, as in the carline thiſtle. 

ACAULOS, the ſame as acaulis. And Caſpar Bau- 


 hine calls the carline thiſtle, acaulos magno lore. 


ACAZDIR, tin. 
- ACATEM, or AccATUM, i. e. aurichalcum. 
ACCELERATORES URIN.ZZ. Called alſo wrine 
ſtimulatores. They haſten the ejection of the urine. oY 
— Y * — 
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The accelerator urine, ariſes fleſhy from the ſphinQer 
ani, and ſuperior part of the urethra, and tendinous from 
the iſchium. It is inſerted into the corpus cavernoſum, 


from near their beginning to a little below their union. 


Douglas. | > 

Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the acceleratores urine are 
fixed to, and ſurround the bulbous part of the urethra, 
meeting in a middle line or tendon, at its external poſterior 
part. It is blended at the end of the bulbous part of the 
urethra, with the other muſcles of the part; when theſe 
muſcles are put into action, they contract upon the ure- 


thra, thereby making it narrower and expelling the laſt 


drops of urine. The ſemen alſo meets with a freſh pro- 
pulſion from theſe muſcles contracting upon it, when it is 
in the bulbous part of the urethra, which 1t is, and no 


farther, in the firit conatus, and by being in this large cavi- | 


ty, would get no farther, was it not for their action ; ſo 
that they are truly accelerators of the ſemen, as well as 


of the urine 3 and this ſeems the chief reaſon of the bul- 


bous part of the urethra, or its being larger in one part 
than another, that the ſemen and urine might meet with 
a reſervoir in their paſſage, which had a freſh contracting 
force or power, to forward their expulſion. 


 ACCESSORII. Nervi octavi Paris. See Accks— 
$ORIUS. | : | | 
ACCESSORIUS. The name which Willis hath given 


to ſome branches from the eighth pair of nerves. They 


ariſe by ſeveral filaments from both ſides of the medulla 


ſpinalis of the neck. Having advanced to the firſt verte- 


bra, each is fixed to the back fide of the ganglion of the 


nervus ſuboccipitalis, or tenth pair; then again run up- 
wards into the cranium by the great occipital hole, com- 
municate with the tenth and ninth, return out of the cra- 
nium, and in their paſſage join the eighth pair ; after- 
wards turning backward, and perforating the muſculus 
ſterno maſtoidzus, it terminates in the trapezius, having 
firſt ſent ſome branches to the romboides. 


. ACCESSORIUS (muſculus), i. e. Flexor longus pedis. 


ACCESSORIUS SACRO LUMBARIS, vel Lumba- 


lis. See SAcro LUMBAR1s (Acceſſorius.) | 
COS On 85 


AccClIB. Lead. e 
. ACCIDENS. A ympto mm ; 
_ ACCIPITER. The bird called a hawk, of which there 


are ſeveral ſpecies, but their reſpective parts are now 


ejected from the catalogue of medicines. 


ACCIPITRINA, i. e. Hieracium, hawkweed; and a 


name of the Sophia. h = 
ACCLIVIS, i. e. Muſculus obliquus aſcendens abdo- 


| ACCRETIO, from ad, and creſco, 70 grow 10; accretion, 
: 2 and nutrition: alſo a growing together, as the 


ngers to one another. 


_© ACCUMULATIO, to accumulate, or heap together. 


ACCUSATIO, 1. e. Indicatio. 1 5 | 

ACEPHALOS, from à negative, and x«gaaj, a head. 
This word is applied to monſters born without heads. 

ACER, from acris, becauſe of the hardneſs of its wood. 
The maple tree. _ | | 


The great maple tree, falſly called ſycamore, is the 


acer pſeudo platanus, or acer folii quinquelobis in zqua- 
liter ſerratis, floribus racemoſis of Linnzus. It is alſo call- 
ed platanus tragi, the great maple tree. | 

Nine ſpecies of acer, are enumerated by botaniſts. It is 
of the claſs of the polygamia monoecia. 


The maple is a large tree, common enough in England, 


but a native of Auſtria and Switzerland. 


Tt is not much in uſe as a medicine, though its 2 


if drank whilſt freſh, is ſaid to be a good antiſcorbutic. 
All its parts contain a ſaccharine fluid ; and if the root, 
trunk, or branches are wounded in the ſpring, a large 
quantity of liquor is diſcharged, which, when inſpiſſated, 


Fields a brown ſort of ſugar, and a ſyrup like the melaſſes. 


Large quantities of this ſugar is obtained from the trees 
in New England and Canada, and is much uſed in 
France, where it is commonly known by the names of 
laccharum Canadenſe, and ſaccharum acernum, i. e. ma- 
ple ſugar. 

ACER VIRGINIAN. odorat. Liquid amber. 

ACTRBITAS, Acerbity, ſourneſs. 

2. 


lear. marin. 11 | 
contund. ſimul. & adde ſucc. aurant. 3 vj. 
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ACERBUS, Acerb, ſour, harſh; or a ſourneſs with 
aſtringency, alſo bitter. | 

ACERIDES, Axnęl beg, from a, negative; and ned, | 
wax. Gallen calls plaſters fo, that are made without 
WAX, | 

ACERNUM SACCHARUM. Sugar of the maple 
tree. 

ACEROSUS, of acus, from dy vgey, chaff, It is uſed 
to ſignify that brown ſort of bread which is made without 
firſt ſeparating the bran. . 

ACESIAS, The name of a Greek phyſician, who 
was unſucceſsful to a proverb. Alſo the name of another 
who wrote on pickling. SP 

ACESO, a daughter of Eſculapius, who was well ſkill- 
ed in phyſic. No. | 

ACESTA. Diſtempers which are curable. 

ACESTIDES. The names of the chimnies of the 
furnaces where braſs was made. They were narrow at 
the top to receive the fumes of the melting metal, and to 
collect them, that the cadmia might be produced more 
abundantly. Alſo the roof of the furnaces in which cop- 
per is fuſed, they are cloſed ſo as to detain the corpuſcies 


| which fly off. | 
ACCESSIO, Acceſſion. The beginning of the pa- 


roxyſm of an intremittent fever, &c. 


_ ACESTH, a factitious ſort of chryſocolla. 
ACESTORITS, d e501, from 2 ug, a cure. It ſtrictly 
ſignifies a female phyſician, and is uſed for a midwife. 
 ACESTRIDES. Midwives. | 
_ ACET ABULUM. Koryxn, xorvandor. öS. The 
herb umbilicus veneris, which ſee. _ | 
Acetabulum is alſo a large cavity in a bone, to receive 
the convex head of another, for the advantage of a circu- 
lar motion. The large cavity in the os coxendix is thus 
named, which receives the head of the os femoris. This 
cavity 1s called the cup, from its likeneſs to an ancient 
ſaucer in which vinegar was brought to the table, and 
thence named acetabula, from acctum, vinegar, and ta- 
bula, a table. This derivation ſeems very probable, as 


P*oEuEag, which is the ſame meaſure as the ancients call- 
ed acetabulum, ſeems to be derived from 5555, vinegar. 
The acetabulum, which receives the head of the thigh 


bone, is formed by the juncture of the os ilium, iſchium, 
and os pubis; the edge of this cavity is called ſupercilium, 
and is very prominent on the upper part; the cavity is 


deeper on the upper and back part than on the lower and 
fore part. In the natural ſtate this cavity is increaſed by 


an additional elaſtic circle, which is united to its edge, 
it yields eafily both ways to any preſſure, but recovcrs 
itſelf when the force is removed. . | 
Acetabulum alſo ſignifies a ſort of glandular ſubſtance 
found in the placenta of ſome animals. See CoTrYLE- 


DON. 


The ancient meaſure thus named was about the one- 


eighth of a pint. 


Acetabulum is a name for the androſace, and of a ſort 
of craſſula. 5 8 | | DG 
_ ACETAR, a fallad of raw herbs, to be eaten with 
vinegar. | | 


ACETARIUM SCORBUTICUM. A kind of pickle, 


in which Dr. Bates advifes ſcorbutic patients to dip their 


victuals before they eat it. It is thus made: R Fol. coch- 
Z 1jj. ſacchar alb. 3 vj. fal cochlear. 3 i. bene 
_ ACETOSA, or acetoſus, eager or ſour; in Engliſh 
it is called ſorrel, from the Saxon word, which ſignifies 
ſour. | CE, - . 

Miller hath reckoned up about eighteen different ſpe- 
cies, of which the following are ſometimes uſed in medi- 


1. Acetoſa vulgaris, called alſo acetoſa pratenſis, acetoſa 
arvenſis. It is the rumex aceto/a of Linnæus, 1. e. rumex 
pratenſis, foliis oblongis ſagittatis, floribus dioicis of Lin- 
næus. 

Common ſorrel, or ſour dock. | 

It is a ſpecies of dock, whoſe leaves are ſour, but not 
the root, which is bitter. It grows in the meadows and 
common fields. 

2. Acetoſa Romana, called alſo acetoſa rotundi folia hor- 
tenſis. It is the rumex ſcutatus, or rumex Helveticus, fo- 
liis cordato haſtatis, ramis divergentibus, floribus her- 
maphroditis of Linnæus. | | 

The Roman, French, round-leaved, or garden pc! 


ACE. 


It is common in our gardens, and in many places it is 
known by the name of green ſauce. | 

3. Acetoſella, called alſo trifolium acetoſum vulgare. 
It is the oxalis acetoſella ; or oxalis foliis ternatis, ſcapo 
unifloro, flore albo, capſulis pentagonis elaſticis, radice 
ſquamoſo articulata of Linnæus. 
Wood ſorrel. | ; 

It grows wild in the woods, arid flowers in April. The 
wow ue ſhaped like a heart, ſtanding three together on 
one ſtalk. 


All the ſorrels loſe much by drying. They are all 


* 


mildly acid, without any particular ſmell or flavour; the 


common 1s the leaſt, ther wood the moſt agreeable ; they 
cool, quench thirſt, 90 
diuretic. | 


1 The ſeeds are ſlightly aſtringent, but neither ſour nor 
1tter. 5 


If the leaves are bruiſed, they afford a large portion 


of a green juice with very little preffure. If this juice 


is permitted to ſubſide, a clear reddiſh fluid ſoon appears, 
which if poured from the fæces, is one of the moſt agree- 
able preparations from theſe herbs. It may be mixed with 
whey, and is then a moſt acceptable and uſeful drink in 
fevers of all kinds. A decoction of the whole plant is a 


very agreeable ſubſtitute for wine, when it is coveted by a 
patient to whom we cannot prudently allow it. The leaves 

are as powerful ſuppurants as the roots of white lilies. If 

the leaves of any of the ſorrels are boiled in milk, an agree- 
able whey is ſoon ſeparated, which is inferior to none for 


its eee | 

great part of the acid of ſorrel may be obtained in the 
form of a concrete ſalt, which is more acid than that of 
tartar, more eaſily ſoluble in water, and leſs, if at all, 


purgative: the wood ſorrel yields near one-hundredth 


part of the weight of the freſh leaves. As the uſual me- 


thod of obtaining eſſential ſalts from vegetables by depu- 


ration and evaporating their juices, then ſetting to cryſtal- 
lize, is extremely tedious, the following proceſſes are 


given as being more expeditious, 


» 


Spieſſius orders the reſpect 
gently dried in the ſhade, then, being cut ſmall, to pour 


on it a proper quantity of the ſp. vini R. to digeſt them in 


a gentle heat till there is a tincture of a deepiſh green co- 


lour; then pouring this tincture into a glaſs cucurbit, 


diſtill with the heat of a water-bath, until ſo much ſpirit 
is raiſed, as to leave the remainder as thick as honey; then 
ſuffering it to reſt until it is perfectly cold, cryſtals of a 


pyramidal ſhape will be found on the ſides of the veſſel. 
See Miſcel. Berol. continuat. ii. p. 91, 92. 3 
Stahl adviſes us to cut the herb ſmall, after gently dry- 

ing it, and make a ſtrong tincture with ſp. vini R. then | 
pouring off this tinCture, add to the reſiduum a freſh por- 


tion of the Ip. vin R. and digeſt as before, continue to 
add more ſpirit until the herb ceaſes to tincture it; then 


gently dry the reſiduum, and boil it in water to extract 


all the ſaline parts; paſs this decoction through a filter, 


and evaporate to a due conſiſtence; aſter which ſet it in a 
cool place to ſhoot. See Stahlii Fund. Chem. p. 68. | 
Of theſe two proceſſes, the firſt is perhaps beſt adapted 

for plants of the ſweet, and the ſecond for thoſe of the 


acid kind, both which ſort of plants give out all their vir- 


tue with their eſſential ſalts, conſequently with a ſmall 


portion of them diſſolved in a proper quantity of pure 


water, we may, as with the oleaſaccharums, prepare the 
waters of thoſe plants, without the trouble of a diſtillation, 


and alſo the waters of thoſe plants which cannot be ob- 
tained by the uſe of a ſtill, * | 

The ſalt of wood ſorrel may be ſubſtituted for the ſalt or 
Juice of lemons. | 

Con ſerv. Lujule. Conſerve of Wood Sorrel. 

Take the freſh leaves of wood ſorrel, and beat them 
into a conſerve, with tripple their weight of lump ſugar. 

This preparation keeps well, and of all the conſerves 
this is the moſt palatable, being agreeably acid, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a flavour ſomewhat reſembling fine tea. 


ACETOSA ESURINA. Eſurine ſpirit of vinegar. 


See ACETUM. 


ACETOSELLA, i. urdod ſorrel. 
ACETUM. Vinegar. 


Vegetable liquors, in proportion to the quantity of their 


lacchange parts, ferment into a weaker or ſtronger kind 


c antiputreſcent, antiſcorbutic, and 


ive plant to be taken and 
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of wine; a ſecond fermentation produces vinegar; the 
next change they undergo is the laſt, and that is into a 
putrid ſtate. h 

When malt liquor becomes acid it is called allicar. It 
is not ſo proper either for medical uſe, or for preſerving 
pickles, as the wine vinegar is; for it abounds too much 
with a glutinous matter that is productive of many diſad- 
vantages. | ae 

If vinegar is diſtilled with a heat not exceeding that of 
boiling water, it yields firſt a phlegmatic liquor, (which is 
a vinous ſpirit, and may be uſed as ſuch) then a ſlightly 
acid one, which is ſucceeded by ſtronger and ſtronger acids, 
till the matter remaining becomes thick as honey; if now 
it is urged with a ſtronger fire, an empyreumatic oil 
aſcends, and a penetrating acid ſpirit, tainted with the ill 
ſmell, and yellow colour of the oil; and at laſt there 
remains a black coal, which when burnt into white 
aſhes, yields a conſiderable proportion of fixt alcaline 


ſalt. 


The ſtronger and more ſpirituous the wine, the ſtronger 
is the vinegar into which it is converted. Geoffroy ſays, 
that vinegars made of the German and French wines, ſa- 
turate from one-fortieth to onc- twelfth their weight of fixt 
alcaline ſalt. | 

The acetous acid is concentrated by congelation, taking 
care to throw out the ice before it thaws; by diſtillation 
from alkalies, or from metallic bodies, particularly cop- 
per; by this laſt method it may be made to ſaturate near 
Equal to its own weight of a fixt alkaline ſalt. This acid 
is called radical vinegar. When the acid of vinegar is 
combined with alkalis, earths, or metals, dry the neutral 
falt ſo formed, and then the acetous acid may be ſepa- 
rated in a very concentrated ſtate, by the addition of 
concentrated vitriolic acid, „ 

Vinegar is mixed with the mineral acids by ſome frau- 
dulent dealers, but is thus detected: if a ſaturated ſolu- 
tion of any calcareous earth, as chalk, made with ſtrong 


vinegar, be added to ſuch as is ſuſpected of containing 
the vitriolic acid, no change will enſue if the ſuſpected 


vinegar was pure; but if it contained but a minute por- 
tion of that acid, the mixture will immediately become 
milky, and on ſtanding a ſhort time, depoſits a white 
ſediment. The diſtilled vinegar ſometimes contains a 
portion of lead, which is diſcovered by taking a ſmall 


portion thereof, and adding to it a little of the ol. tart. 


per deliq. If on the mixture being made a cloudineſs 


appears, or a white powder falls, there is lead diſſolved 


In it. | | 

The acetous acid differs from all the others : it differs 
from all the acids in general in its particular odour ; from 
the native vegetable acids, in ſubtilty and volatility, and 
in not being obtainable in the form of a concrete ſalt 


from the mineral in its habitude to different bodies, and 
the nature of the compounds it forms with them: thus, 


whatever the acctous acid joins, it is diſlodged by the ap- 
proach of a mineral acid; and compounds formed of the 
acetous acid and fixed alkalies, diſſolve in ſp. vin. R. but 
thoſe with the mineral acids and the ſame alkali will 


not. 


The fermentation which changes wine into vinegar 
give the latter ſeveral properties, extremely different 
from thoſe of the former. e. g. The firſt diſtillation from 
vinegar extinguiſheth fire, but the firſt from wine feeds 
it. Fermented vegetable ſpirit is the only thing that in- 
toxicates; and the ſpirit of vinegar is the antidote to in- 
toxication. The ſame liquor, which in the ſtate of wine 
became weaker by boiling, in the ſtate of vinegar becomes 
ſtronger thereby. VL, ON BY 
Vinegar diſſolves animal earths, if not very much mixed 
with gelatinous matter; the earth of alum; the mineral 
calcareous earths; ſeveral metallic fubſtances, as zinc, 
iron, copper, tin, lead, biſmuth, and the regulus of an- 


| timony. It diſſolves the vegetable inſpiſſated juices, and 


extracts the virtues of many plants; but ſometimes its 
acidity ſpoils their medicinal qualities, though in other in- 
ſtances it improves them ; as in the intention of uſing the 
gum ammoniacum, garlic, ſquills, &c. It mingles equally 
with the blood and its ſerum, and with moſt of the ani- 
mal fluids, without thickening them; but rather, as 
Boerhaave obſerves, attenuates and reſolves. Dr. Alſton, 
of Edinburgh, ſays that, “It is antiſeptic, and — 
| | | : 4 
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all the virtues of the acids in general; that it is preſerable 
to lemon juice, or any mineral acid; it peculiarly cor- 
rects narcotics, as opium, hemlock, henbane, deadly 
nightſhade, & c. to the ill effects of which it is the antidote.” 
In inflammatory and putrid diſtempers, in many inſtances, 
its efficacy is truly wonderful; in ardent fevers it is one 
of the moſt certain antiphlogiſtics and ſudorifics; in pu- 
trid diſorders it equally excels as a preſervative and re- 
ſtorer. Fainting, lethargic and hyſteric paroxyſms are 
much relieved by it, if applied to the noſe and mouth ; 
yea, in many inſtances more than by volatile alkaline ſpi- 
Tits, or fetid gums. In the ardent biliary fevers, as alſo in 
the miliary, it is a powerful aſliſtant. It cures ſurfeits 
from animal food. Ir is ſaid to cure the bite of a mad dog. 
Externally applied vinegar is a powerful reſolvent and 
relaxant. When applied to any ſenſible membrane, it 
acts as an aſtringent; and, more or leſs diluted with water, 
is an excellent gargle for an inflammed throat, alſo for 
an injection to moderate the fluor albus. In ſhort, to re- 
late its many good qualities as a medicine might well be 
the ſubject of a particular treatiſe. See Ac1Da. | 
An imprudent uſe of vinegar is not without conſiderable 
inconveniencies; large and frequent doſes too much co- 
agulate the chyle, and produce not only a leanneſs but an 
atrophy ; when taken to raue to reduce a corpulent ha- 
bit, tubercles in the lungs and'a conſumption has been the 
conſequence : young children, old people, thoſe whoſe 
circulation is languid, vital heat defective, and digeſtion 
weak, ſhould be very ſparing in its uſe. | 
Ihe doſe, according to the different circumſtances of 


the caſe requiring it, and the conſtitution of the patient, 


may be from 3 ſs. to Z 11. | | 
See the Dictionary of Chemiſtry, tranſlated from the 
French, of Mr. Macquer, edit. 2. Article VINEGAR. 
ACETUM DISTILLATUM, ſeu Sp. Aceti. 
Diſtill wine vinegar with a gentle heat as long as the 
drops fall free from an empyreuma, 5 
The firſt pint that is drawn off is a weak vinous ſpirit, 
and ſhould be taken away, another receiver being placed 


for the acid. Malt vinegar, however ſtrong, by reaſon of 


its viſcid quality, is not only improper for diſtilling on ac- 
count thereof, but alſo becauſe 1t fo readily receives an em- 


pyreumatic taſte z a circumſtance to which the belt wine 
rinegar is ſubject, if more than about two-thirds is drawn | 


Over. 


name. 
ACET. PROPHYLACTICUM. | 
R flor. lavend. & roriſm. ſol rutæ, abſinth. ſalviæ, & 


menth. aa m. i. aceti vini cong. 1. infund. in B. A. per 


8 dies. | 


R hujus tinct. | i. camph. 3 iij. m. f. acct. proph. 24 


This is alſo called the vinegar of the four thieves, for 


during the plague at Marſeilles, four perſons by the uſe 


of it, attended many of the ſick unhurt; under the colour 


of their ſervice, they robbed the ſick and the dead, one of 


them being apprehended, ſaved himſelf from the gallows 
by diſcovering this remedy. e 


Ar. COLCHICUM AUTUMN. See Cor cut 
CUM. | : | . 


ACET. LYTHARGYRITIES. See PLUuBU Au. 

ACET. PLUMBLI, 1. e Acet. Lytharg. 
ACE T. PROPHYLACT. See AcE TUM. 

Aer. SCILLITIC: See Semi. 
 ACHAHI. Alum- water. as 

ACHAMELLA, 1. e. Acmella. 8 TID 

ACHARISTON. Achariſtus ſignifies thankleſs. Aetius 
and Galen deſcribe ſome compoſitions of ſingular efficacy 
under this name; becauſe, as they cured quickly, the 
patient valued them the leſs, and ſo made no returns of 
their benefits. | N | on 

ACHATES. The agate, alſo called lapis jaſpis, and 
by other names according to their different colours and 
figures, as phaſſachates, when its figure reſembles a dove; 
kerachates, when figured with the likeneſs of a horn ; 
dendrachates, when with the likeneſs of trees; par- 


dalion, with that of a panther; and leontion and leon- 


tideiran, when with a lion. When they are black with 
white ſtripes, they are named leucachates ; if black, with 
blood-coloured ſtripes, haimachates; and if with red, 


ACETUM ESURINUM, Hungry Vinegar. When | 
vinegar is concentrated it creates an appetite, hence this 


derſtood a dry ſcab on the hairy ſcalp o 


ACH 


fardachates. The agate is a genus of the order of quartz, 
which is of the claſs of foſſils, called ſtones. Its charac- 
ters are, a quartzoze ſtone, which poſſeſſes all the cha- 
racters of flint, accompanied with a delicate appearance. 
There are eleven ſpecies, amongſt which are the cornelian, 
the chalcedony, the cat's-eye agate, the opal, the ſtones 
call mocoa, the onyx, and the en See Edwards's 
Elements of Foſſilogy. | | 
Theſe ſtones are ranked among the precious, all which 
are now excluded from the materia medica. The oriental 
(as is the caſe with all ſorts of precious ſtones) are the beſt. 
Some of the agates are opaque, others tranſparent. They 
are harder than the true jaſper ; their colours are various. 
The figures which are made by art in theſe ſtones are ef- 
fected with a ſolution of filver in aqua fortis. 
ACHICOLUM. The fornix, tholus, or ſudator:um 
of the ancient baths, which was a hot room to ſcat in, 
called alſo architholus. 3335 
ACHILLEA, a ſpecies of millefolium, alſo a name of 
the ptarmica. The achilleas takes their name from Achilles. 
Linnæus uſes the word achillea as the generic term for yar- 
row, milfoil, or ſneezwort. | | 
ACHILLEA GALLICA, Mountain rag-wort, or 
corn-marigold. _ : CET 
_ ACHILLEA LUTPFA, i. e. ageratum. 
ACHILLEA MONTANA. A ſpecies of jacobea, call- 
ed five-leaved rag-wort. | | 
_ ACHILLEION. A name for the ſponge of which tents 
are made ; becauſe Achilles made them of it. 15 
ACHILLES. A large ſort of barley which was uſed 
in Greece. | 


ACHILLES. The hero of Greece, a pupil of Chiron 


the centaur, from whom he learnt the art of medicine. 


ACHIOTL. A ſort of orleana, growing in New Spain 


and Braſil. The tincture made of the fruit and uſed in 


chocolate is thus made: take the grains when ripe, infuſe 


them in hot water; the ſettling is made into cakes, and is 
uſed as a paint for the face. The roucou which the Indi- 


ans call achiotl or urucu, the Dutch orleane, and we rou- 


cou, is a meal or flour of a ſeed got in the Leeward Iſlands 


and the iſle of St. Domingo; theſe ſeeds are of a vermilion 
colour, 'The roucou is made in theſe iflands as we make 


ſtarch. Chuſe the roucou of the deepeſt violet colour, 
and very dry. Its chief uſe is among the dyers. See 


ORLEANA. 


ACHIOTE. The red grains of achiotl made into 


ese ou 3 | 
ACHYLYS. A dimneſs of fight : from ay avg, darkneſs 
or cloudineſs. It alſo fignifies a ſmall ſcar or mark over 
the pupil, of a light blue colour. It is ſynonymous with 
caligo corneæ, or blindneſs from opacity of the cornea. 
Sce Cullen's Noſology. 5 
ACHMELLA, i. e. acmella. | 


AcCHNE. Chaff, or the froth of the ſea. Hippocrates 
| expreſſes by it a whitiſh mucilage obſerved in the eyes of 
patients who have fevers : allo a white mucus in the ſauces 
thrown up from the lungs. Beſides theſe it ſignifies lint. 
ACHOR, The cruſta lactea of authors, and in Eng- 
land the ſcalled head. Trallian ſays, it is a ſore on the out- 


ſide of the head, full of lit c perforations, which diſ- 


| charge a humour like ichor, whence its name. He far- 
ther ſays, that the cerion reſembles an achor ; but that 
the mouths of the perforations are larger, reſembling the 
cells of a honey-comb, whence the name; the matter is 


alſo nearly of the conſiſtence of thin honey, When 


theſe diſeaſes ſpread, the ſerum which ouzes out, dries, 
and forms a ſcab. 1 | 


The acher differs from the favus and tinea only in the 
degree of virulence, It is called favus when the perfora- 


tions are large, and tea when they are like thoſe which 


are made by moths in cloth : vin omg by tinea is un- 

children, with 
thick ſcales and an offenſive ſmell; when this diſorder 
affects the face it is called cruſta lactea, or milk ſcab. 


Mr. Bell, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, ſays, that the tinea 


capitis & cruſta lactea, may both be reduced to the ſame 
ſpecies of herpes, viz. thggherpes puſtuloſus, they being 
naturally the ſame, diert only in ſituation; the tinea 
is on the hairy ſcalp, and the cruſta lactea on the face. 
Dr. Cullen places this diſeaſe under the name of tinea, 
as a genus in the claſs locales, and order dialyſes; but 


under 
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under the word uleus he places the eruſta lactea, as a va- 
riety of ulcer. When it happens to children, if in other 
reſpects they are healthy, the beſt treatment, beſides 
keeping the belly moderately lax, is cleanlineſs and a mo- 
derate diet; an iſſue may be made and continued till the 
diſorder is cleared and the ſtrength of the conſtitution is 
eſtabliſhed ; keep the hair ſhort and waſh the head with 
ſoap ſuds. Some inſtances pf this ſort are very dithcult 
of cure, and attended with violent itching, a pale counte- 
nance, &c. but (till the ſame method generally ſucceeds 
in all the ſpecies and degrees of virulence. Small doſes of 
mere. dulc. ſex ties ſublim. may be given as an alterative 
rather than as a laxative, and the vin. antim. inſuch doſes, 
at proper intervals, as the ſtomach will eaſily retain. 

Externally the unguent e pice may be uſed two or three 
times in a week, or cream mixed with chalk in fine pow- 
der. . 


If the humour is repelled give warm ſudorifics until it 
returns. Scabby eruptions on children ſhould not be re- 
pelled when about the mouth, ears, or indeed on any part 
of the body. Though theſe eruptions depend not on the 


habit, but the difficulty of paſſing through the ſkin, yet 
cold bathing ſhould not be uſed. Cleanlineſs and a fre- 
quent uſe of the warm bath are of great ſervice. The 
practice of tearing up the roots of the hair is uſeleſs, 
therefore cruel. Keep the hair ſhort and waſh the part 
with aq. pur. in qua ſolut. eſt merc. cor. a. gr. x. ad. 
Among the ancients Aetius, Z#gineta, Trallian, Ori- 


baſius, Galen, &c. treat profeſſedly on theſe diſorders ; 
amongſt the later authors Heiſter and Turner may be con- 


ſulted, with the {till later writers, as Brooks, Smith, 


Bell, in his Surgery, and his Treatife on Ulcers. Moſs. 


on the Management of Children, &c. | 
 ACHRAS. A wild pear-tree growing in Greece. 
ACHY, ”Ayyv, a ſpecies of caſſia growing in Arabia, 


ACIDA. Acid. Acids form a ſpecies of ſalts, excit- 


ing upon the organ of taſte what is called ſour; which 
being quite a ſimple impreſſion, is not to be defined. 


Acids are animal, vegetable, and mineral. The veget- 


able are the native, as the juice of lemons, &c. or the pro- 
duct of fermentation, as vinegar and tartar. The mineral 
are thoſe of vitriol, nitre, and common ſalt. 


The ani- 
mal is obtained from ants, and ſome other inſects in con- 
ſiderable quantities; it is alſo contained in human fat, and 
in the ſuet of animals that ruminate, and in acetous fer- 
mentation is ſometimes produced in ſome of the animal 


ſecretory organs, forming a kind of animal vinegar. | 
Acids are of a nature as ſimple and adlive as any of the 


objeAs of our ſenſes. Saline bodies are in the firſt rank 


of the moſt ſimple ones, and of all theſe an acid is the 


baſis. Whatever flames hath a latent or a manifeſt acid 


in it, for acids alone are convertible into flame. It is 


true that pure acid flames with difficulty; but when di- 


A vague acid, which is volatile and liquid, is in all parts 
of the earth, uniting with various ſubſtances it forms 
different foſſils. Except in the eſſential ſalts of vegetables 
or in tartar, acids are rarely found in a ſolid form. The 
air itſelf is replete with acid, and without it no creature 
could live. | „ | þ | 
However different the acids, as collected by art, may 
appear, it cannot be proved that they exiſt in the ſame 
form in their original ſtate. The ſpirit of nitre and ſea 
ſalt are eaſily convertible into each other; the different 
acids, in their different effects, do not ſhew their diffe- 
rence ſo much as acids, as by other properties. Vinegar 
recovered from copper, is more perfect than before its 
union therewith, but never can be recovered as vinegar 
from lead; all which tends to prove, that the acids are 
all the ſame in themſelves, but altered by what they are, 
or have been joined with. | 

There is great analogy betwixt acid and cold; the air 


vided and diffuſed in the pores of other ſubſtances, it 
readily takes fire and blazes, or explodes moſt violently. 


— 


abounds moſt with acid in ſtill weather when the wind 


blows from the north and the eaſt. The ſpirit of nitre 
increaſes the cold of ice. Act and cold alike preſerve 
from putrefaction, by increafing the coheſion of the com- 
ponent parts of the reſpective bodies. Strong acids, and 


exceſſive cold, it is true, when applied to the fleſh of 


living animals, mortifies them; but this mortification dif- 
| 3 


their properties. 
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fers greatly in its nature from that produced by fire, and 
by alkaline ſalts. South winds favour, but north winds 
check the progreſs of putrid diſorders. Cold concentrated 
and joined to vegetable and mineral bodies, ſeems to be 
of the eſſence of the ſalts called acid. | : 

Acids differ in their ſpecific gravity when compared to 
water. They are as follows : | | 

The acid of vitriol, as 18 to 10 
Nitre 14 to 10 ſome ſay 15 to 10 
Sea falt 12 to 10 . 
_ Vegetables 10 plus to 10 | 

This difference ſhews, that ſome acids are more tena- 
cious of water than others, and that when theſe acids are 
mixed with fixed alkaline ſalt, ſo as to form neutral ſalts, 
if the alkaline faits is the ſame in proportion, it will be 
only increaſed to the ſame weight whether the vitriolic or 
the vegetable ſalt is uſed, e. g. to one ounce of fixed alka- 
line ſalt, add the vitriolic acid, and the neutral ſalt will 
weigh one ounce and three drams. The ſame will occur 
if you uſe ſpirit of nitre, ſpirit of ſea ſalt, or vinegar. If 
the weaker acid ſpirits are uſed, you mult pour on more 
of them to the ſame quantity of alkaline ſalt to ſaturate 
it, yet the ſalt will have only attraCted the ſame weight of 
acid from each. | | 

Acids differ in their colour, for the vitriolic is quite 
pale; the nitrous a dark yellow, always foaming ; the 
marine a pale golden colour. If bottles containing theſe 


* 


- 


three acids, are ſtopped with cork, the cork is ſoon ting- 


ed by the vitriolic acid with a black colour, by the ni- 
trous with a yellow, and by the marine with a whitiſh _ 
one. The vitriolic acid emits no vifible vapours in the 
heat of the atmoſphere, but imbibes moiſture therefrom 
the nitrous and the marine emit copious corrolive fumes, 
the nitrous a yellowiſh red, and the marine white ones. 
As to the virtues of the vegetable acid, to what 1s al- 
ready ſaid (fee AcE ru) its ſuperior efficacy on putrid 
gall, in reſtoring ſweetneſs to it, deferves peculiar notice. 
All acids have a power to correct the putrid acrimony, 


but the power of ſweetening ſeems proper to the veget- 


able alone : beſides, when a putrid colluvies lodges in the 


firſt paſſages, this acid gently tends to ſolicit its diſcharge 
| by ſtool, an advantage not to be hoped for from the mine- 


ral tribe. | SEN | | 
The mineral acids when intimately joined with vinous 
ſpirits, have effects ſo ſimilar to thoſe of the vegetable 
claſs, that their properties as medicines are almoſt the 
ſame; but when in their ſeparate ſtate, their inward uſe 
tends to coagulate the blood. In other reſpeQs, the effects 
of all the kinds of acids are ſimilar. 5 1 
Acids gently irritate and contract our fibres when taken 
in a dilute ſtate, and thus corroborate; they reſiſt a pu- 
trid tendency, and powerfully oppoſe putreſcence when 
actually exiſting; by their irritation they promote vari- 
ous ſecretions; they excite an appetite, and aid digeſtion; 
their cooling efficacy in fevers of every rank is not exceed- 
ed by any thing in uſe, nor equalled for their general ſafety, 


where cauſes ſo widely oppoſite produce ſuch ſimilar com- 
| plaints : in ſome inſtances of coughs and aſthmas, by their 


irritation their efficacy is ſingular; if the vegetable acid is 
made uſe of, the breathing is never diſordered by it, though 
in ſome inſtances the mineral ſort may offend. In dyſen- 
teries, and in diarrhceas, produced by unripe fruits, the 


foſſile acids allay the fermentation in the bowels, and when 
a putrid colluvies in the primz viz is the cauſe, at once 


they will be propoſed as the proper remedy. By their ſe- 
dative quality hæmorrhages are reſtrained ; and as bitters 
are neutralized by acids, ſo the exceſs and acrimony of 
the bile are allayed by their uſe. For farther ſatisfaction 
into their extent and uſefulneſs in the healing art, ſee 
Farr on Acids. | | 
Acids, aſtringents, and bitters, have a great affinity 
with each other. By a mixture with each other they loſe 
Vegetable acids leſſen the aſtrictive 
power of galls on leather, & c. The mineral acids have a 
contrary effect. Bitters, both animal and vegetable, are 
neutralized by acids. See Dictionary of Chem. Neu- 
man's Chem. Works, Percival's Med. Eſſays. | 
Acids correct the deleterious effect of moſt, if not all 
narcotic plants; but injure the phlegmatic habit, where the 
circulation is languid, the bile defective, or the digeſtion 


naturally weak. | 
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2 Of Diſeaſes from Acidity . 

The ſeat of acidity in our bodies as a diſeaſe, is prin- 
cipally the ſtomach ald the ſmall inteſtines. An acid acri— 
mony is never ſenſibly prevalent in the blood: yet urine 
hath been fermented into wine. 

An acid acrimony may deriveits origin either from too 
great laxity and debility of the organs of digeſtion, or from 
an exceſs of aceſcent food. The ferment excited in our food 
by the ſtomach is ſui generis; if any part of our aliment 
is not digeſted by the proper ferment of the ſtomach, it 
will run into its own ferment, and if vegetable, it will be- 
come ſour. "The food of children is for the moſt part of 
the vegetable kind, and readily turns ſour in the ſtomach 


if the body be any way diſordered, hence moſt of their 


diſorders are accompanied with the evident ſigns of acidity, 


as green ſtools, gripes, &c. Dr. Buchan obſerves, in his 
Domeſtic Medicine, that many aſſert a prevailing acid to | 
be the cauſe of all diſeaſes in children, but that the acidity 


in their ſtomach, &c. is oftener an effect than a cauſe of 

their complaints. It is not acidity, but its exceſs that in- 

jures. ES | | | | 
The redundant acid in the primæ viz is known by the 


ſourneſs of the eruftations, the frequent cardialgia, with 


curdling of the chyle, &c. in the ſtomach, flatulence, and 
ſpaſms in the inteſtines z when this cauſe is exceſhve in 
its degree, the bile is inert, the belly coſtive, and the 
nouriſhment is unduly ſupplied, a paleneſs becomes gene- 


ral in the ſkin, an itching comes on; and puſtules appear 
here and there, and a train of nervous fymptoms ſoon 
ſucceed. 


Indeed, in all difeaſes peculiar to children, 
there are for the moſt part, the ſymptoms of an exceſs 


of irritation, the pulſe ſometimes beats one hundred, or 


one hundred and twenty in a minute, the ftomach is ſick, 
the veſſels of the ſkin are contracted, and epileptic or 
convulſive ſymptoms appear. | 


Infants are frequently ſwept off by this diſorder, A- 


mong adults, the weakly and ſedentary are the only ſub- 


jects of it, except among the poor, whole fcanty ſupplies 
reduce them to this unhappy ſtate. 


The cure when adults are the ſubjects, conſiſts of a 


diet fitted to oppoſe this faulty habit; animal food, and 
vegetables of the aromatic alkaline kind: theſe, with mo- 
derate exerciſe at proper intervals; bid fair for a recovery. 


Abſorbent medicines may palliate ſymptoms in the ſto- 


mach and inteſtines, but the limat. martis will moſt con- 
duce to an effectual and abiding cure. Children ſhould 
be exerciſed more, and fed lefs than is uſual; irregularity 
in theſe begets flatus, acidity, &c. antimonial emetics re- 
peated every twenty-four or forty-eight hours, until the 


more difagreeable ſymptoms abate, are highly uſeful. 


Small doſes of P. Rhaei, with mag. A. fo as to keep the 


| belly ſoluble, is better than purging 3 and to this end give 


ſmall doſes frequently. To tree from flatulency, R ol. eff, 
fem. fœnic. d. gr. i. fac. alb. vel. ocul. . pp. gr. v.—x. 


ARM. & rep. bis vel ter. in die. As to abſorbents, a mixture 
of the magneſ. A. with the ocul. 25. or other calcareous 


earths ought generally to be preferred, and the doſes 


ſhould be very frequently repeated until ſome relief is ob- | 


tained, and then their diſtances may be increaſed. 
See Van 
Aphoriſms: Medicamentorum Formulz, Dris. Hugh 
Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine. London Practice 
of Phyſic, edit. iii. Armſtrong on Diſeaſes fatal to In- 
fauts. Moſs on the Management of Children, &c. _ 
ACIDA MURIATICA, i. e, the acid of ſea-falt. 
ACIDA PRIMOGENIALA, i. e the vitriolic acid. 
ACIDUL/E. Mineral waters that contain a briſk 


ſpirit when unaccompanied with heat are thas named ; but 


it they arc hot alfo, they are called THERME. | 

As to the antiquity of their uſe, ſee Galen, Cclius 
Aurelianus, Pliny, &c. who ſpeak largely of their vir- 
tues. 1 | 

Hoffman, and many authors, highly extol them, whilſt 
others obſerve that a pure ſimple water, on account of its 
containing nothing, ſuch as that from the Malvern and 
Toplitz ſprings, is to be preferred both for drinking and 
for bathing in; and that in want of theſe, they may be 
well ſupplied by dittilled, rain, or any other that is ſoft 
and pure. Objectors ſay, that the medicinal qualities in 
theſe waters only quicken their operation as water, but 


contribute nothing farther, and that ſolutions of the like 
Jo 
Ne 2. 


Swieten's Commentaries on Boerhaave's | 


911861 


materials are of equal eſſicacy: to which the beſt reply 
has been, that the mineral contents are often volatile, and 
of parts more ſubtile than thoſe of art's producing; and 
that when the powers of nature are expiring, experience 


proves their efficacy by their ſucceſs as a laſt reſource. 


In general their views are according to the qualities of 
their contents; theſe known, their uſe is calily determin- 
ed. The chief contents of mineral waters are; 1. acid; 
but none pure, except fixed air. 2. Alkaltes; but none 
pure except the foſſil. 3. Neutral ſalts; of theſe none 
but the common ſalt, and Glauber's ſalt. 4. Inflammable 
foſhl oil: 5. Sulphur; only in the ſtate of hepar. 6. 
Metals; none but iron and copper. 7. Earths; of theſe 
there are the calcareous, thofe of alum, and magneſia; 
and theſe only as united with fixed air, the vitriolic acid, 
or the marine acid: | | | . 

Bleeding, or purging, or both, are frequently preſcrib- 
ed before the uſe of mineral waters; but, except a ple- 
thora attends, they are not to be admitted of, As theſe 
waters are deſigned to paſs, fo reſt or exerciſe muſt be 
adviſed; reſt and a cool ſituation, favour their diuretic 
tendency ; exerciſe and a warm air determine them through 
the ſkin ; theſe obferved with temperance and moderation 


in the regimen, are the principal directions on which ſuc- 


cots Gepends, | | VV 
Their briſk ſparkling property is owing to the quantity 
of fixt air which they poſleſs ; and indeed to this, perhaps, 
is owing their chief uſe as medicines. To increaſe this 
property when defeCtive, or to communicate it where it is 
totally unpoſſeſſed, ſee Dr. Prieſtley's directions for im- 
| pregnated water with fixt air. | 5 
A general analyſis is made by placing the water to be 
examined in low veſſels, where it may gradually exhale 
alſo where it may reſt undiſturbed in cloſe but clear glaſſes; 
Having firſt examined by the eye, the taſte, and the ſmell; 
fill two low glaſſes, let one be well cloſed, and the other 
left uncovered then after ſome hours or days, the ſpon= | 
taneous alterations may be attended to. A ſcum at the 


| top, or a ſediment at the bottom or ſides; may difcover 
| what is fought for; or, evaporate the water totally by a 


gentle heat in a glaſs retort, ſave the liquor that riſes in 
order to determine the proportion of it to its ſolid con- 
| tents : let the reſiduum be diſſolved in a little diſtilled wa- 
ter, thus the ſalts will be ſeparated from the earthy, me- 
tallic, or other matters, and their different qualities found 
out by the following methods. 1 
The moſt common additions for diſcovering the con- 
tents of waters are galls, ſyrup of violets, and the ol. tart. 
per deliq. but for a minute inveſtigation, the apparatus is 
more conſiderable; for beſides the materials to be added, 
which are numerous, in order to their ſucceſsfnl manage- 
ment, the operator mult be furniſhed with feales and 
weights, an hydroſtatic balance, different ſorts of glaſſes, 
cements, a, thermometer, a. hand-pump, microſcopes, 
crucibles, &c. But in the uſe of the different means and 
methods for diſcovering the contents of mineral waters, 
much practice and attention is required to prevent ſelf- 

deception. The following are ſome of the additions by 
which medicinal and other contents are diſcovered. | 
SGalls— When uſed they ſhould be freſh powdered, or a 
freſh infuſion of them in water ſhould be made. A ſmall 
quantity of the powder, or of the infuſion, put into a 
cup full of the water to be examined, difcovers the ſmalleft 
degree of iron that can be productive of any ſenſible ef- 
feats. If the water contains a coarſe oker, the colour 
| ſtruck by the galls is very dark; the finer iron produces 
| the inky purple; but the fineſt, ſuch as the Pyrmont 
water, giwes the azure blue. | | 

Syrup of violets—Mix a dram with a fmall wine-glaſs 
full of the water, and if a green colour is produced, there 
is an alkaline ſalt in it, or alum ; though Dr. Rutty ſays, 
that if the ſyrup is new, alum turns it red. 'Vhis green 
colour is alſo obſerved when a folution of iron is met 
with; with an acid'it cauſes a red. Ls 
Ol. tart. per deliq - A few drops let fall into the water 


| diſcovers earthy matter, by precipitating it in the form of 


a white cloud; if a whitiſh cloud riſes to the top, and the 
water underneath remains clear, the quantity of earthy 

matter is extremely ſmall. This oil precipitates the con- 
tents of all hard waters; from twenty to forty drops 


throws down all the ſelenites in Þþ i. thereof, If it meets 
| with' 


ACN 


with a ſolution of the merc. corroſ. alb. or other mercurial 
particles, it diſcovers them by producing a yellow colour, 
and it ferments with acids. 

Tint. argenti — This tincture if made with pure aqua 
fortis, is the moſt delicate addition for diſcovering ſea ſalt 
in water, which it joins with, and/ falls in a milky cloud. 

Sal alk. vol.— This precipitates the contents of hard 
water; diſcovers mercury, or any of its preparations, 
by turning the liquor whitiſhz and throwing a part of it 
into a coagulum; it diſcovers copper by producing a blue 
colour. 

Tinct ſulph. era 5+ g lead in water, by turn- 
ing it to a duſky brown colour 

Soap—It readily determines whether or no the water is 
hard or ſoft by diſſolving therein< if hard the ſoap cur- 


dles; but if ſoft, an homogenous mixture is formed, and | 


with a little agitation a froth is raiſed. 
Aq. fortis—If it turns the water of a green colour, it 
contains a ſolution of copper. 
For more particular ſatisfaction, or any conſidetation 
relating to mineral waters, fee Hoffman on the Acidulz, 
and Shaw's Improvements on Mineral Waters, in his 
Chemical Works. Theſis Inauguralis de Aqua Sulphurea 
Harrowgatenſi, Edinb. 1770, auQtore Walker, M. B. 
as alſo the authors hereafter mentioned under any of the 
particular waters treated of. 
ACIDUM ETHEREUM, i. e. fp. vitriol. 
ACIDUM ALUMINOSUM, i. e. ſp. vitriol. 
ACIDUM CATHOLICUM, i. e. ſp. vitriol. 
ACIDUM PRIMIGENIUM, i. e. ſp. vitriol. 
ACIDUM SULPHUREUM, i. e. ſp. vitriol. 
ACIDUM VITRIOLI VIN OSUM, 1. e. æther. 
ACIES. Steel. 
 ACINESIA, from a, not, and xivtw, to move. 
tion of motion. 
ACINI. Berries that hang in cluſters are thus called, 


to diſtinguiſh them from baccæ, berries, which are ſingle 


ACINI, or Acinus. The berries or fruit of the elder, 
privet, ivy, &c. See ACINUS. 

ACINIFORMIS, vel Acixosa . 
of the eye, called uvea, See UVEA. | 

ACINI GANDULOSI. See AciN us. 
 ACINOS. Stone or wild Bafil. It is the Semin 
acinos of Linnzus. 

It grows on chalky bills, and flowers i in June. Its vir- 
tues reſemble thoſe of the calamint. 

= is alſo a name of the great wild baſil. 


""ACINOSA TUNICA, ; i. e. Aciniformis. 

ACINUS. Properly a grape, but is applied to orher 
fruits or berries that grow in cluſters, as elder berries, &c. 
| Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from baccæ, or berries that grow 
ſingle, as thoſe of the laurel. But acinus is alſo uſed for 


the ſtope of the grape, hence uvæ exacinatæ, grapes that 


have their ſtones taken out. 
The glands which grow together! in cluſters a are called 
by ſome acini glanduloſi. 


Acinus, a name of the ſtaphyloma. 
ACMASTICA, 1. e. Synochus. 


 ACMASTICOS. The name of a ſort of fever ſpoken | 


of by Actuarius as follows : 

“ Fevers from putrefaction are PROF WO or intermit- 
tent: 
which during the whole courſe are at the ſame pitch; others 
are called epacmaſtici, theſe proceed and increaſe to their 
time of ſolution; a third ſort called e which 

diminiſn by degrees till they ceaſe,” 

AME, from a, not, and xv4uyw, to be weary 3 dxun. 
The flcight of a diſeaſe. 'That ſtate of a thing in which it 
is at its utmoſt perfection. 
tics, expreſſing the higheſt pitch of exerciſe. 

ACMELLA, a plant growing in the iſland of Ceylon, 
of which three ſpecies are noted by botaniſts. 'I'wo are 


the verbeſina acmella of Linnzus, and verbeſina lavenia of 
Linnzus. 


rarely uſed. Rai. Hit. 


ACNE. A ſmall purple or hard tubercle on the ſace 
is thus cal'ed. 


ACNESTIS, from a, negative, and en, to ſcratch. 


That part of the ſpine which reaches from betwixt the 
ſhoulder blades to the loins. This name ſeems only ap- 


7 


A priva- 


8 | 


It is alſo a term in gyranal- 


It is commended in nephritic diforders, but 


of the former, ſome are called iſotoni, or acmaſtici, | 


| and wolf? s-bane. 
| tum foliorum laciniis linearibus, ſuperne latioribus, linea 


and the face as if it was ſwelled. 


5 
ACO 


plicable to quadrupedes, becauſe they cannot reach it to 
ſcratch. 


There is a herb to which this name is given, but bota- 


niſts ſeem not agreed in what it is. 
ACO. 


ACOE, axoy. The ſenſe of hearing. 

ACOITUS, an epithet for honey. Pliny ſpeaks of it 
by this name, 'becaule it hath no ſediment, which is called 
xoi in. 

ACON, an inſtrument uſed in the ancient exerciſes 
like the diſcus. 

ACONE;, a mortar, or rather a hard ſtone, on which 
to — ate; or, more generally, a whetſtone, 


NION, an ancient Greek name of a medicine pre- 


e by levigation 3 probably a collyrium, or ſome form 
of powders for the eyes. 
ACONTITIFOLIA. A name of the anapodophyllon 
Canadenſe morini, i. e. podophyllum peltatum, Linnæus. 
ACONITON, from a, negative, and *9via, lime or 


plaſter. Not plaſtered. This word is applied to veſſels 
not lined within. 


ACONITUM. Various derivations are given by ety- 


mologiſts, as, 1ſt, axom, a tohelſlone, or rock, becauſe 
it grows on bare rocks. 
duſi, becauſe it grows without earth. zdly, duαν 4 
| dart, becauſe they poiſoned darts therewith. 4thly, au- 
vi geln, to accelerate, for it haſtens death. 

Wolf's-bane. See AN THERA. 

Miller takes notice of nineteen f CCies 3 and "POR of 
them are called lycoctonum, or wolt's- bane, becauſe the 
hunters mixed them with fleſh, and laid it ſor the wolves, 
which were poiſoned by it. Theſe herbs ace deſtructive 
by their cauſtic and ſuffocating quality, the animals that 
eat them have their ſwallowing ſtopped, and ſtomach cors 
roded. 


Againſt the poiſon of theſe plants, Galen commends 


rue taken in wine; but, perhaps, vinegar would be more 
| uſeful. 
The coat | 


The monk's-hood, of which Dr. Storck ſpeaks ſo much 
in its favour, is the following ſpecies, called aconitum and 
napellus; in Englith, blue monk's-hood, heimer-flower, 
It is the aconilum napellus, or aconi- 


exaratis, Linn. Spec. Plant. p. 538. It is cultivated 
in our gardens as an ornament. It is ſpontaneoully pro- 
duced in Germany, and ſome other northern parts of 


Europe. 
The doctor expreſſed the juice of the freſh herb, and 


made it into an extract by a gentle evaporation, then tor 
internal uſe made the following powder: 

R extract. aconit. gr. 11. 

Sacchar. alb.— 3 it. m f. pulv. ſubtil. 

In ſeveral inſtances this was given from gr. vi. to 7 ſs. 


three times a day, with the happieſt ſucceſs. Its chief fen-- . 


fible effect was its exciting a copious perſpiration. 

The caſes in which Dr. Storck ſuccceded by the uſe of 
the above powder, where an inveterate gonorrhea, pains 
that were obſtinate, and which followed after agues aud 
intermittent fevers, tophs and nodes, ſcirrhous ensgers. 


indurations of the parotid glands, and an anchylolis. See 


Med. Muſ, vol. i. p. 515, &c. 


A perſon who had eaten a ſmall quantity of monk's- 


hood, was preſently attacked with the following ſymp- 
toms, viz. a ſenſation of tingling heat in the tongue an 
jaws, the teeth ſeemed to himfelf as if they were looſe, 
This tingling ſenſation 
gradually ſpread all over the body, particularly to the 
extremities; the knees and ankles loſt their ſtrength, and 


frequent twitching of the tendons came on; foon after Le 


perceived a ſenſible check to the circulation of the blood 
through the limbs; at length a giddineſs came on, then a 


milt ſeemed to collect ittelf before his eyes, in his ears 


was a humming noiſe, his ſenſes failed, and falling into 


a ſwoon, his eyes and teeth were fixed, his noſe contract - 


ed, breathing ſhort, and cold fweats were perceived on 
his hands, feet, and forchead. All theie ſymptoms fol- 
lowed in leſs than two hours from the time of cating the 
ſallad, in which the monk's-hood unfortunately was mix- 
ed. In order to his relie!, as it was ſuſpected that he had 


| eaten ſome kind of poiſon, his friends forced down into 


his 


The name of a fiſh found in the Mediterranean 
| ſea, called alſo aquo, ſarachus; and ſarachinus. | 


2dly, a, negative, and xovigy | 
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herb Chriſtopher. 


_ Chriſtopher. | | 
AcGNTTUM RANUNCULOIDES FLORE ALBO |. 
SIPLICI, a ſpecies of ranunculus. E 


Aco 


his ſtomach a quantity of oil and water, and afterwards 
carduus tea, by which he vomited z theſe were repeated 
ſo as to encourage a thorough diſcharge from the ſtomach, 
and in the intervals, a few ſpoonfuls of a ſtimulating cor- 
dial was given: and thus he ſoon recovered, ; 
Some writers ſay, that the napellus is not poiſonous in 
Sweden, Poland, &c. but it ſhould be noted, that the 
napellus which is not poifonous, is the aconitum lycocto- 


num luteum majus of Bauhine, or yellow ſalutiferous 


monk's-hood. See Wilmer's Obſervations on the Poiſon- 


ous Vegetables in Great Britain, See the Article Ve- | 


NENUM- 
ACONITUM. A ſpecies of ranunculus. | 
. ACONITUM BACCIS RUBRIS. A ſpecies of the 


ACONITUM CANADENSE. A ſpecies of ſun-flower. 
ACONITUM COCERULEUM HIRSUTUM FLORE 


CONSOLIDZ# REGALIS. C. B. The perennial hairy 


| lark-ſpur, with a monk's-hood leaf. 


ACONITUM FOLIO PLATANT, i. e. Luparia. 
ACONITUM HYEMALLE, i. e. Helleboroides. 
ACONITUM LUTEUM MINUS, i. e. Helleboroides. 
ACONITUM LYCOCTONUM COCZSRULEUM 


CALCARI MAGNO, J. B. The perennial mountain 


hairy lark-ſpur, with a monk's-hood leaf. 


ACONITUM LICOCTONUM FLORE DELPHI- 


NII. The perennial mountain hairy lark-ſpur, with a 
monk's-hood leaf. e 


o . 


ACONITUM LYCOCTONUM LUTEUM, i. e. 


Luparia. | | N | 
ACONITUM PARDALIANCHES, i. e. Herba 


Paris. | 


ACONITUM PARDALIANCHES MINUS, broad 


| leaved leopard's: bane. See DoRoNICU Me 


ACONITUM PONTICUM. See Luearia. 
ACONITUM RACEMOSUM, a ſpecies of the herb 


ACONITUM UNIFOLIUM LUTEUM BULBO- 
SUM, C. B. i. e. Helleboroides. | | 
ACONITUM 


as; and another, which is alſo called CEN CHRIT ES, which 


| . 


ACOPA, not eaten by moths. As applied to medi- 


cine, it ſignifies againſt wearineſs, zoo, figniſying /afji- 
tudes, Ar firſt this word ſignified the quality of the ne- 


dicines, which was to relieve the pain, ſtiffneſs, and other 
ill effects of exceſſive wearineſs; but afterwards it only 
ſignified the degree of conſiſtence which the medicines 
were of, 


rates which were applied to tumors, &c. 85 


_ _ ACOPA, is alſo a name of the marſh trefoil. 


ACOPIS, a precious ſtone like glaſs, marked with ſpots 


of gold colour. It takes its name from its being ſuppoſed 


to be a remedy againſt wearineſs. 
ACOPON, from a, negative, and x, wearineſs, a re- 
medy againſt wearineſs and laſſitude. 


AGs, faid to be the dydyvprs of Dioſcorides, which 


Gerard ſays is the bean trefoil. 
ACOPOS, i. e. Laburnum. e | 
ACOR. Soutnefs, acrimony, particularly an acid acti- 
mony in the ſtomach. | > a | 
ACCORDIN A. Indian tutty. 
ACORES. The ſcald-head. See Acros: 
ACORI (RA p.) The greater galangal root: | 
AOR IA, from a, negative, and xopew, to ſatiale. Inſa- 
tiability. Sometimes it ſignifies a good appetite, or digeſ- 


tion. 


ACORITES VINUM, a wine made of the acorns and 


liquorice roots, each eight ounces; of wine, fix gallons 
infuſed cold for ſix months. A 
ACORNA. Theophraſtus ſays it is a kind of thiſtle, 


but Pliny ſays it is a tree of the ilex kind. 


ACORTINUS. A lupine. 
ACORUS, i. e. Calamus arom. ; 
ACORUS ADULTERINUS, 1. e. Iris- 


. 


ACOS: A remedy. 


Theſe medicines were always external ones. In 
time the word was uſed to expreſs thoſe kind of foft ce- 


| nels, &c. 


; 
; 


| Imbecility. 


4 


ACR 


ACOSMLA, Irregularity, from æ, negative, and zoo, 
ornament. Bald people are called acoſmoi, becauſe they 
had loſt their great ornament. Blancard ſays it is an ill 
ſtate of health, joined with a loſs of colour in the face. 


ACOUSTICA, @4xwew, to hear, 
deafneſs. From dt, to hear. | 

ACRAI, an Arabic word, expreſſing either ſatyriaſis, or 
furor uterinus; 

ACRAIPALA, a Greek word for medicines againſt a 
ſurfeit or drunkenneſs. | 

ACRAS, or rather Achras: The wild peat: 

ACRASIA, Intemperance, from a, negative, and ep 
vou, to mix. The ancients mixed one pint of wine with 

four or five of water. Aſclepiades ordered half wine and 


medicines againſt 


| half water; hence wine unmixed was called acra/ia, by a 


derivation retained in Latin, for tempero is the ſame as 
nepdrruu, to mix. Hence the word was applied to ex- 
_cels, as in eating, drinking, venery, 8&c: By Hippoctates, 
and ſome others, it ſignifies imbecility. 32 
ACRATIA, from a, negative, and xp, Hrengtb. 
ACRATISMA, a breakfaſt. The derivatiof of this 
word is the ſame as that of acraſia, becauſe the wine uſed 
on this occaſion was not mixed with water. A breakfaſt 
among the old Greeks conſiſting of a morſel of bread 
ſteeped in wine. Children and weakly people ſhould not 
-omit this meal. a 
Our breakfaſts ſhould conſiſt of the harder kinds of ali- 
ment, to promote a plentiful diſcharge of faliva: | 


ACRATOMELI, i. e. remir' 


ACRE, dupn. The extremity of the noſe: : 
ACREA, the extremities, ie. the legs, arms, noſe; _ 
and ears. Coldneſs in the extremities, which do not eaſi- 


| ly warm, are bad preſages in fevers: 


 ACRETON, unmixed wine. Hippocrates expreſſes 
by it, vehement, exceſſive, intemperate. ; 
__ACRIDA. Acrid medicines. yah 

Acrids are ſubſtances of a penetrating pungency: aps 


| plied to the ſkin they inflame it; chewed, they promote a 


diſcharge of the ſaliva; and ſnuffed up the noſe, they pro- 


| ES | voke ſneezing. _ 
| URENS RICINI FERE FOLIIS | 

FLORE CCERULEO MAGNO, i. e. Staphis agria. 
ACONTIAS, a poiſonous ſerpent, called alſo cenchre- 


Conſidered as the ſubjects of pharmacy, they may be 
divided into claſſes, according as they yield their acrimo- 
ny; which they do, 1ſt, by diſtillation. Thus muſtard, 


| horſe-raddiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. give out their properties. 


2dly, By infuſion only, as is the caſe with the greater ce- 
landine, pyrethrum, &. 3dly, Neither by infuſion nor 
diſtillation, as happens with the arum, dracunculus, &c. 

The general effects of acrid medicines are to ſtimulate 
the ſolids, and to diſſolve tenacious juices. In leucophleg- 
matic habits, they are powerful expectorants, deobſtru- 
ents, diuretics, and emmenagogues; and if the patient is 
kept warm, they are good diaphoretics. | 


In conftitutions diſpoſed to inflammation, or where 


there is already a degree of irritation, whete the juices are 


too thin and acrid, or the viſcera not ſound, theſe medi- 
cines are not to be ufed, for they aggravate theſe diſor- 
dens. | 1 1 Dn 
The trouble which acrid medicines.give to the ſtomach, 
is that on which their virtue frequently depends. 
 ACRIFOLIUM, any prickly-leaved plant: 
ACRIMONIA, Acrimony. Sharpneſs, eagerneſs, tarts 


ACRIS. The top of a mountain, al'o the ſharp extre- 
mities of fractured bones. It is alſo a locuſt, i. e. the in- 


| ſeCt ſo called; and which the Indians, and fome others, | 


commonly eat. | 
ACRISIA. It is when a diſtemper ts in ſo uncertain 
and fluQuating a condition, that it is difhicult tg, paſs a 
right judgment on it. Blancard. | | 
ACRIVIOLA, i. e. Naſturtium Indicum: Of acer, 
arp; and viola, a violit. N 
Miller takes notice of five ſpecies. 
ACROBYSTIA, from ex eos, extreme, and gde, to coder. 
The extremity of the prepuce. 
ACROCHEIRIA, from dxpss, extreme; and eie, a hand: 
A ſoxt of wreſtling, in which they only held by the hands: 


| Dacier ſays, the combatants ſqueezed each other's hands 
till one gave out. 


| 


ACROCHORDON, from d pos, extreme, and vepdn, a 
firing: This is one inftance, which, as Galen obſerves, 
th2ws 


ACE 


ſhews the oddity of the analogies by which the ancients | 


gave names to things. This name they gave to a ſort of 
warts, from their being ſituated on the ſkin. Wiſeman calls 
them penſile warts, ſee VERUCa. 

Galen in his Def. Med. ſays it is a round excreſcence 
on the ſkin, with a ſlender baſe, ſo that the excreſcence 
ſeems to hang by a ſtring. | 

Sometimes they ſuddenly diſappear, at others they in- 
flame or ſuppurate. Celſus obſerves, that if they are cut 
out, they leave no root, ſo do not grow again. | 

ACROCHORISMUS, from 4upog, extreme, and xopzuu, 
to dance. An exerciſe of dancing, with violent motions 
of the legs and arms Schulzius ſays, they joined head to 
head, and hand to hand, and ſtrove to puſh one another 
out of their places. 3 | 

ACROLENION, i. e. Olecranon- | 

ACROMION. See ScAPULA. From Axp D, extreme, 
and Quos, the ſhoulder, | ? 455 | 

ACROMIUM, from. &xpog, extreme, or the top of, 
and &, humerus, the top of the ſhoulder blade. 

- ACROMPHALION, from g4zpog, extreme, or the tip, 
and % navel, The tip of the navel, or the middie 
of the navel. | pats : | 

ACRON. In a. medical ſenſe, it is the beſt of its kind. 
In botany, it is the top or lower of thiſtles. It is alſo the 
name of a phylician of Agrigentum. LETS | 
ACROPA'THOS, from - 4xp:g, extreme, and wabog, a 
diſeaſe. It literally ſignifies a diſeaſe at the top, or ſu- 
perior part. Hippocrates applies it to the internal orifice 
of the uterus, and to cancers on the ſurface of the body, to 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are inward, except he 
means the ulccrated, and thoſe that are not broke. 

ACROPIS, from dxpog, extreme, and 34, the voice, 
when the voice cannot be exerted. An inarticulation of 
the voice, from an imperfection in the end of the tongue. 
It is once uſed adjectively in the ſpurious works of Hip- 
pocrates, but no where determined in its ſignification and 
orthography. | | | | 

ACROPOSTHIA, due, extreme, and ogy, the from 
preuce. That part of the prepuce which is cut off in 
circumciſion. + N | 

ACROPSILON, from dup», the extremity, and JN, 
naked. The extremity of the glans when naked. 

ACROSAPES, from d pos, extreme, and cd, to putrify. 


Galen explains this, as ſoon changed in its ſuperficies, or 


eaſy of digeſtion. 
ACROSPELOS, a name of the 

mus of Dioſcorides. 
ACROTERIA. The extreme parts, as the hands, feet, 


ears, and noſe, 


wild oat-graſs, or bro- 


ACROTERIASMUS. The amputation of an extre- 


mity. From e*p]npta, cxtremities, and this from d*p@v, 
ſummus. „ | 

ACROTHYMIA. SeeNzvvus. „ 

ACROTHYMION, from die, extreme, and Iuuog, 
thyme. A ſort of wart deſcribed by Celſus, as hard, rough, 
with a narrow baſis, and broad tops; the top is of the co- 
| Jour of thyme, it eaſily ſplits and bleeds. This tumor is 
alſo called thymus. e | | 
ACMO. Red coral. | . 
ACT. MED. An abbreviation of Thom Bartholini 


Acta Medica & Philoſophica Hafnienſia, vol. i. 1673— 


2. ib. vol. ii. 1677, &c. vol. v. 1680. : 
ACT. PHILOS. & 'TRANSACT. PHILOS. 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. | | 
ACT. REG. SC. The Hiſtories and Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. | 
ACT. S. R. 
Tranſactions, London, 4to. 25 
ACTA. An herb mentioned by Pliny, which Ray 
thinks is the aconitum racemoſum. | EE 
_ ACTE, #7). Theelder. See SAMBUCUS. 
ACTINE. The herb bunias, or napus. 
ACTINOBOLISMUS. Irradiation. It is applied to 
the ſpirits, conveying the inclinations of the mind to the 
body; it is alſo called diradiatio. 
ACTIO. action. 3 
The actions or functions of the body are divided into 
the vital, natural, and animal. 
The vital functions, or actions, are thoſe which are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to life, and without which there is no 


other, depends the vital functions. The pulſe and te- 


| with the tinct. of logwood' in brandy, as is uſual with 


| potential; thus, a red hot iron or fire is called an aH 


| ſelf cold. Hence actu and actus. 
The 


Acta Societatis Regiz, or Philoſophical 


ACU 


life, as the action of the heart, lungs, and arterics. On 
the action and reaction of the ſolids and fluids on each 


ſpiration are the external ſigns of life. Vital diſeaſes are 
all thoſe which hinder the influx of the venal blood into 
the cavities of the heart, and the expulſion of the arterial 
blood from the ſame. | 
The natural functions are thoſe which are inſtrumental 
in repairing the ſeveral loſſes which the body ſuſtains; for 
life is deſtructive of itſelf, its very offices occaſioning a 
perpetual waſte. The mandueation of food, the deglutition 
and digeſtion thereof, alſo the ſeparation and diſtribution 
of the chyle and excrementitious parts, &c. are under the 
head of natural functions, as by theſe our aliment is con— 
verted into our nature. They are neceffary to the con- 
tinuance of our bodies. N 
The animal functions are thoſe which we perform at 
will, as muſcular motion, and all the voluntary actions of 
the body; they are thoſe which conſtitute the ſenſes of 
touch, taſte, ſmell, ſight, hearing, perception, reaſoning, 
imagination, memory, judgment, atfections of the mind. 
Without any, or all of them, a man may live, but not ſo 
comfortable as with them. 
The actions peculiar to the ſexes are, of the 
generation of either ſex. I 
Private actions are ſuch as regard particular parts. 
Public actions are thoſe which are performed for the 
ſake of the whole body; ſuch are the action of the ſto- 
mach in digeſting the aliment, &c. Theſe are all called 
functions. | | | | 
But each part hath an action peculiar to itſelf. Thus 
the office performed by the muſcles, veſſels, glands, and 
viſcera, ate called their reſpective actions. Sce profeſſor 
Whytt's Treatiſe on Vital Motions. 50 = 4 
ACTON, a town near London, where is a well that 
affords a purging water, which is noted for the pungency 
of its ſalt. This water is whitiſh, to the taſte it is [weet= 
iſh, with a mixture of the ſame bitter which is in the Ep- 
ſom water. The ſalt of this water is not quite ſo ſoft as 
that of the Epſom, and is more calcareous than it, being 
more of the nature of the ſalt of lime: for a quantity of 
the Aclon water being boiled high, on being mixed with 
a ſolution of ſublimate in pure water, threw down a vel- 
low ſediment. The ſalt of the A&on water is more ni- 
trous than that of Epſom ; it ſtrikes a deep red, or purple, 


organs of 


nitrous ſalts ; it does not precipitate filver out of the ſpi- 
rit of nitre as common ſalt does tþ j. f$ of this water yields 
48 grains of falt. Sce Allen's Hiſtory of Purging Wa- 
ten. | 

ACTUALIS, AQual, This word is applied to any 
thing endued with a property, faculty, or virtue, which acts 
by an immediate power inherent in it: it is the reverſe of 


cautery, in contradiſtinction from cauteries, or caultics, that 
have the power of producing the ſame effect upon the 
animal ſolids as actual fire; theſe laſt are called potential 
cauteries. Boiling water is actually hot; brandy, pro- 
ducing heat in the body, is potentially hot, thought it- 


This is the medicinal ſenſe of the word; in logie and 
metaphyſics it is uſed otherwiſe. 5 
ACTUARIUS, the title of John, the ſon of Zacha- 
rias, a Greek writer of the latter ages. He ſhews great 
judgment and genius, as well as knowledge in his profeſ- 
ſion, in making his collections. He wrote fix books of 
therapeutics, two books on the animal ſpirits, and ſeven 
treatiſes of the doQrine of urines. According to ſome, 
he is placed about the year 1100, and according to others, 
the 130oth of the Chriſtian æra. After Aczuarius, a 
celebrated, is MyREPSLIUS, which fee. 
Atuarins is a title beſtowed on the phyſicians of the 
court at Conſtantinople. : | 
ACTUATIO, Actuation. That change wrought on 
a medicine, or any thing elle taken into the body, by the 
vital heat, which is neceilary to make it act, and have its 
effect. 
ACUIIIO, ſharpening an acid medicine by adding 
more acid, or the increaling the force of a medicine by 
adding ſomething of the ſame ſort. 


A 


ACULEI, the prickles and thorns on vegetables. 
| ACU- 


\ 


A DA 


ACULEOSA, a name of the carduus polyacanthos. 

ACULON, or AcuLos, the fruit or acorn of the ilex, 
or ſcarlet oak. | 
ACUMEN, a ſharp point. This term was introduced 
into anatomy by Daventer, in his Ars Obſtetricandi; he 
calls the protuberances of the oſſa innom. on which we 
ſit, the oſſa ſedentaria, which he ſays are the acumina of 
the oſſa pubis; and he calls the os coccygis the acumen 
oflis ſacri, the pointed part of the ſacrum. 

ACUMEN OS$SSIS SACRI. dee Acumen. 
 ACUMENUS, an Athenian phyſician, a friend to So- 
crates. 5 | 
ACUPUNCTURA, Acupuncture. Bleeding perform- 

ed by making many ſmall punCtures. This method is 
practiſed in Siam, Japan, and other oriental nations, on 
all parts of the body. In ſome parts of America this 

ractice is alſo in uſe, according to the accounts given in 
Dampler's Voyages. | 1 

ACUREB. Lead. 

ACURON, a name of the aliſma. | | 
ACCU, a needle. This inſtrument is neceſſary in con- 
fining the lips of wounds, taking up and tying blood vel- 
ſels, &. They are of various forms, according to the ule 
they are deſigned for: it is of conſiderable importance that 


pered. Sce BelPs Surgery, vol. i. 

 ACUS, the name of a fiſn called the tobacco pipe-fiſh; 
is found 1a the gulf of Venice. 
bears this name. 

ACUS, alſo ſigniſies chaff. 


herd's needle. or Venus's comb. | 
ACUS MOSCHATA, i. e. geranium moſchatum. 
ACUS IICUS, belonging to hearing. It is applied to 
the auditory nerve, and to medicines or inſtruments uſed 
to aſſiſt. preſerve, or recover hearing. | 
ACUSTO. Nitre. 5 
by this name; it is a handle for a needle, to make it pene- 
trate eaſily when ſtitching a wound. 

ACUTUS MORBUS. Acute diſeaſe, from acuo, 10 
quicken or Sar pen. 1 * 

An acute diſcaſe moves quickly to its end, and is at- 


that are of a ſhort duration, ſo are diſtinct from the acute, 

as an ephemeris, &c. An acute diſeaſe is the oppoſite to 

the chronic, which are flow in their progreſs, and not ſo 
generally dangerous. 8 os BEET 

_ ACY18I5. In Vogel's Noſology it is a defect of con- 

ception, or barrenneſs in women. | 

ACYRUS. German leopards bane. 

ADAL. 
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According to Paracelſus it is the part of 
plants in which the medicinal virtue conſiſts, or the pure 

and active parts ſeparated from the impure and inert. 
| ADAMAS, the diamond. From à, negative, and a- 


valuable of all the precious ſtones. _ 5 
Near the city of Bourbon PArchambaud are ſome 
rocks which have veins, the ſmall ſtones of which, when 
poliſhed and ſet, puzzle connoiſſcurs to diſtinguiſh 
from real diamonds. OS =; 
In Cornwal is found a hard kind of tranſparent. ſtones, 
which cut glaſs, and are called Corniſh diamonds. 

The true diamonds are found only in the Eaſt-Indics, 
and in Braſil; the firſt are the beſt. 

The diamond is a variety of ſeveral ſpecies, amongſt the 
different genera, in the order of foſſils, called quartz or 


8 


cryſtal, which is ſuperior to all other precious ſtones, in 
its pellucidity, luſtre, beauty, and hardneſs, and which 


and moſt brilliant of all gems, and of the colour of the 


with white, yellow, or black, but theſe are defects. 
The notion of a diamond reſiſting the ſtroke of a ham- 
mer, when it is laid on the anvil, is a falſe one. It con- 
liſts of cryſtal laminæ laid upon one another, and the join- 
ing of theſe tables may be diſcovered and ſeparated with 
the edge of a knife. If the plane ſurfaces of its plates are 


Ne 3. 


they ſhould be ſharp, and of good metal that is well tem- 
There is another fiſh chat 


ACUS PASTORIS, a name of the ſcandix, i. e. ſhep- 


ACUTENACULUM. Heiſter calls the portaiguille 


tended with danger. I here are diſeaſes without danger, 


or bring 1owards. 


play, to conquer becauſe it is ſaid that it cannot be broken. 
It is alſo called adamant, and diameda. It is the molt 


them 


quartzoſe ſtone, in the claſs called ſtones. - Quartzoſe-- 


attracts its foil, is called diamond. See Edward's Ele- 
ments of Foſhlogy. It is the hardeſt, moſt tranſparent, 


cleareſt water; though ſometimes they are found mixed 
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expoſed to the ſun it is not affected by it, but the extre- 
mities eaſily admit of the ſolar rays, and the plates are 
thereby ſeparated; if a diamond is expoſed to a ſtrong 
fire, it is not affected thereby, except the edges of its 
plates, which are the parts on which the fire acts, and 
then a calcination is preſently produced, and ſoon after, a 
glaſs, but without the peculiar luſtre which it originally 
lad. 


Diamonds cannot be cut but by themſelves : to poliſh a 
diamond, one is rubbed againſt another; the duſt which 


is rubbed off is laid on a ſteel wheel, mixed with olive oil, 


to poliſh them farther: and to cut diamonds, this powder 
is uſed with water and vinegar, with which, and a wire 
ſmall as a hair, they are divided. 

Rub a diamond in the dark upon filk, woollen, or any 
animal ſubſtance, and it glows ; if you rub it a while, then 
hold it before the eye, it continues luminous a long time: 
if it is expoſed to the ſky, it appears the ſame as when in 
the dark; but if your hand is held over it, though in the 
day, no light is emitted. 

Glaſs, fluors, and other impoſitions, are ſold for true 


diamonds. | 


ADAMITA & ADAMITUM. The hardeſt white 
ſtones, which Paracelſus ſays are a ſpecies of tartar, are 
called adamitum; and ſtones in the bladder are called 
adamita. 5 | 

ADAMUS, Adam. The philoſopher's ſtone. | 

ADARCES, a faltiſh concretion found about the reeds 
and graſs in marſhy grounds in Galatia. It is lax and po- 
rous, like baſtard-ſponge. It is uſed to clear the ſkin with 
in leproſies, tetters, freckles, & c. Dr. Plott gives an account 


of this production in his Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, 


ADARNECH, i. e. orpiment. 

AD ARIGES, i. e. ſal ammoniac. ä 
ADARTICULATIO, i. e. arthrodia. 8 
ADCORPORATIO, to adcorporate, or cling together 


in one body. 


ADDEPHAGIA, or ApEPHACGILA, from d dne, abun- 
dantly, and od yeuy, to eat, inſatiability, a voracious appetite. . 
It is the Bulimia Helluonum. See BouLtmia. | 

ADDITAMENTUM, the ſame as epiphyſis. The 


| large epiphyſis of the ulna is called additamentum necatum. 


ADDITAMENTUM COLLI, a name of the append. 
cæci. | | | 
ADDUCENS, i. e. rectus internus oculi muſc. 
ADDUCENS HUMERI, i. e. pectoralis muſo. 
ADDUCTOR, a leader to; from adducere, to move 
A name of ſeveral muſcles. | 
ADDUCTOR FEMORIS PRIMUS. Called by Al- 
binus Addufor longus femoris. It ariſes by a ſtrong 
roundiſh tendon, from the upper part of the os pubis, nexr 
the peCtinzeus, above the gracilis; which turning into a 
compact fleſhy belly, it begins to be inſerted tendinous 


about the middle of the linea aſpera, being continued 


down upon the fame, five or fix inches, ſending out a ten- 
don which joins in with that of the fourth head. 
ADDUCTOR FEMORIS SECUNDUS. Called Ad. 
ductor brevis femoris, by Albinus. It ariſes from the os 
pubis, immediately under the gracilis, by a broad tendi- 
nous, but chiefly fleſhy beginning, and is inſerted into the 
linea aſpera, from a little below the leſter trochanter, to 
the firſt inſertion of the laſt deſcribed muſcle. | 
ADDUCTOR FEMORIS TERTIUS. It ariſes lower 
down than the former, from the outer edge of the os pu- 
bis & iſchium; and running obliquely towards the tro- 
chanter minor, is inſerted near the glutæus maximus. 
N. B. This and the next muſcle, are deſcribed as one 
muſcle, by Albinus and Winſlow, under the names of 


 Adduciar magnus femoris, and le troifieme muſcle du tri- 


ceps. | 12 i 
 ADDUCTOR FEMORIS QUARTUS. It ariſes 
from the protubcrance of the iſchium; and the adjoining 
interior part of that bone, by a tendinous or flethy origina- 
tion. It is inſerted by a round and a long tendon into the 
upper and rough part of the inner and lower appendix of 
the os femoris, being affixed to that bone alittle above the 
condyle, as allo to ſome part of the linea aſpera. 
The above four muſcles are deſcribed by Dr. Hunter, 
&c. as one, and under the name of 'TRICErs, which ee. 
Their uſe is to adduce, or move the IG YRS, ac- 
ing to their diſfefent directions. Douglas. 8 
cording te | 8 g Wr 
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ADDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI PEDIS, called alfo | 


tranſverfalis pedis placentini. It rifes from the fourth 
metatarſal bone, and going over the knobs of the toes, 
goes to the external-ſeſamoid bone. Douglas ſays it brings 
the third and fourth lefler toes nearer the other two, and 
the great one. 

ADDUCTOR OCULy, alſo called rectus interior. Tt 
riſes tendinous and fleſhy from the edge of the hole in the 
ſphenoid bone that tranſmits the optic nerve, and is in- 
ferted by a thin tendon into the tunica ſclerotica, where 
it reſpects the great canthus. Tt brings the eye towards 
the noſe. Some call it bibitorius, as it directs the eye to- 
ward the glaſs in drinking. 

ADDUCTOR OLICIS MANUS AD INDICEM. 
Riolan calls it antithenar. 
the metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, joins with the an- 
terior portion of the flexor ſ&fundi internodii pollicis, and 
is inſerted with it into the ſeſamoid bone. See ABDUC- 
TOR INDICIS. 

ABDUCTOR AD MINIMUM DIGITUM. It rifes 
from the unciform proceſs of the carpus towards the an- 
nular ligament, and is inferted into the whole length of 
the inſide of the metacarpal bone of the little finger. 

ADDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS. It riſes by a long 
thin diſgregated tendon from the os calcis, under the ten- 
dinous part of the maſſa carnea, from the os cuboides, the 
os cunciforme medium, and from the upper part of the os 


metatarſi of the ſecond toe, it is ſoon dilated into a pretty 


large belly, and is inſerted into the external os ſeſamoides 
of the great toe. Douglas ſays it brings the great toe near 
its next. 

ADDUCTOR MAGNUS FEMORIS. 90 Albinus 
calls the triceps femoris. 

ADDUCTOR AURIS. It is a common 1 be- 


ing a part which Spigelius calls quadratus buccas detra- 


hens, from its inſertion is a fleſny Gbrous clongation 1 im- 


planted into the root of the ear. 
AEC, ſour milk, butter-milk. 22 

ADECTOS, from a negative, and Jdxyo, 10 lite, an 
epithet given to medicines that relieve from the biting 
| ſenſe of pain, by removing the een cauſed by! ſtimu- 
lants. 
| ADENDENTES, phagedznic or eating. It is applied 
to ulcers. 

ADDITAMENTUM Inferius & Superius. See Sv- 
T URA. 


ADELPHIA, a relation; ſo Hippocrates calls diſtem- 


pers that reſemble each other. 

ADELPHIXIS, the analogy, relation, or ſimilitude of 
one thing with another, or the communication, conſent, 
or ſympathy of a part with another. 

ADEMONIA, of à negative, and Selva a genius or 
divinity, or fortune. Hippoerates uſes this word for unea- 


ſineſs, reſtleſſneſs, or anxiety felt in acute diſeaſes, and 


ſome hyſteric fits. 

Ab EN, a gland. See GLANDUL A. 
ſigniſies the ſame as bubo. Blancard. 
"ADENES CANADENSIS, i. e. potatoes. 
ADENOIDES, from 4yv, a gland, and eld &, a form. 

Glandiform, or like a gland. This word alſo is uſed for 

the proſtatz, which ſee. _ 

ADENOSUS ABSESSUS, a hard crude tubercle, re- 

ſembling a gland, difficult to be reſolved. 

ADEPHAGIA. See ADDEPHAGIA. . 

ADEPS, fat, called alſo pinguis, axungia, &c. Fat 15 
an animal oil, contained in that part of the cellular mem- 
brane called membrana adipoſa. In the young fatus is 
ſcarce any fat, the omentum ſeems only to contain a jelly, 
but in the older fcetus fat begins to appear. When the 
child is born, and during a few years after, it hath much 


fat immediately beneath the ſkin; in men the fat is moſt 


abundantly ſpread on the glutei muſcles. 


How it is ſeparated from the blood, is not certainly 
| known, 


Fat is compoſed of a little earth, elementary fire, acid 
In human fat and 


ſalt, volatile alkaline ſalt, and water. 

the ſuet of beaſts that chew the cud, watcr 1s contained in 
a ſmall quantity, an inflammable oil in a large portion, 
and an auſtere empyreumatic liquor that is acid. Mac- 
quer, in his Chemiſtry, denies that it contains any alka- 
tine ſalt. It is more fluid in living than in dead bodies, 
aud its fluidity is hindered by the cells which contain it; 


It riſes from the fore part of | 


Sometimes it 


—— 


loſophy are called adepti, adepts. 
medicina adepta, which treats of the diſeaſes that are con- 
tracted by celeſtial operations, or communicated From 
| heaven. 
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indolence renders it leſs fluid, whence by inactivity it is 
accumulated. 


Fat differs from ſuet principally in the great quantity 


of water it contains, which being flowly evaporated, is 


converted irito a ſebaceous ſubſtance. In the human body 
it fometimes concretes into a hardiſh ſubſtance, forming 
tumours of the ſteatomatous kind. 

In profuſe ſweating the fat is melted down, and paſſes 
off through the pores, and thus the perſon is much weak- 
ened. 'The human fat does not become fluid when Fa- 
renheit's thermometer riſes to the ninetieth degree; but 
when it begins to putrify, it eaſily, and with a ſmall de- 
gree of warmth, runs into oil. 

In cetaceous fhes: the fat is thin as oil; in animals that 
tive on herbage only, the fat is harder, and yet harder in 
thofe that chew the cud. 

The Arabians uſed a great variety of fats in medicine; 
but to relax the parts to which they are applied, and to 
itop perſpiration, are all the chief virtues that experience 
manifeſts in them. In the preſent practice, three kinds 
only are met with, and theſe only on account of their 
different conſiſtence; they are the fat of vipers, hogs- 
lard, and mutton ſuet. ' heir uſe is wholly external. As 
to vipers fat, it is well ſupplied by the oil of olives; for 
it does not appear that animal fats, and infipid, flavourleſs, 
vegetable oils, of ſimilar conſiſtence, differ in their effects 
when uſed externally; in other inſtances too, there ſeems 
to be a greater ſimilarity of nature betwixt animal and 
vegetable fats, or inſipid oils, than in any other ſimilar 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances, ſuch as gums and animal 
jellies: animal fats, in their reſolution by fire, yield neither 
the peculiar ſtench, nor much (if any) of the volatile al- 
kaline ſalt, which ſubſtances completely animalized afford. 

Animal fats are not ſoluble in ſpt. vin. R. nor in water. 
When ſcented with eſſential oils, the oils may be totally 
extracted by digeſtion in ſp. vini R. And by the ſame 
means alſo, in a leffer degree by water. Fats may thus 
be freed from their ill ſmell; and thoſe that are become 
very rancid, may be made very ſweet. | 

Animal fats preſerve ſteel from ruſt better than vege- 
table ones: mutton ſuet prevents braſs from growing ill- 


coloured, Tonger than any other fat; and if a little cam- 


phor and white lead is added, theſe ends are ſtill better 
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purify Hog ard and Mutton- uct. 
Chop a in ſmall pieces, and melt them by a gentle 


| heat, with the addition of a little water; then ſtrain them 


from the membranes, which become ſhrivelled and almoſt 
criſp when the fat is ſufficiently melted from them. The 
water uſed in this proceſs, retards the folution, but pre- 


| ſerves the whiteneſs of the fat. 
The fat of vipers being ſeparated from their tells 5 


may be melted before 2 "gentle fire, and run through a 


thin linen cloth. 


See Haller's Phyſiology, in the chapter on the cellular 
membrane. See alſo the Medical Mag. No. 3. 
ADEPTA PHILOSOPHA. Adept philoſophy. 1 is 


that philoſophy, whoſe end is the tranſmutation of me- 


tals, and an univerſal remedy. The profeſſors of this phi- 
Paracelſus calls that, 


ADHATODA. The Malabar nut. There are two 


ſpecies, viz. the adhatoda Zeylanenſium; or, common 


Malabar nut; and the adhatoda Indica, the willow- 
leaved Malabar nut, commonly called the fnap-tree. 
Theſe are of the genus, called by Linnæus, juſticia. 
The virtue aſcribed to it, is to expel the dead fœtus; 
that being the meaning of adhatoda in the Zeylanic lan- 
uage. Miller's Dict. | 
ADHESIO. Adhefion. | 
For the molt part, if any-of thoſe parts in the thorax or 
belly lie in contact, and inflame, they grow together. The 
lungs very frequently adhere to the pleura. | 
On this ſubject fee Dr. Flemyng's treatiſe on adheſions, 
or accretions of the lungs; or an abſtract from it in the 
Med. Muſ. vol. i. 
ADIACHYTOS, from negative; and , to dif- 
fuſe, ſcatter, or be profuſe. Decent in point of dreſs. 
Hippocrates thinks the dreſs of a fop derogatory from 
the TIT) he ſays, that many in his day hid their ig- 
norance 
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norance under ornaments of dreſs, and ſtrove to get the 
good liking of the people by their appearance at the pub- - 
he games. 45 | 
ADIANTHUM. Maiden-hair. Alſo called polytry- 
chon and polytrichum, from @oxvs, much, and 3645, hair ; 
as much as to fay, a capillary herb. 

Maiden-hair is zu evergreen low plant, with ſlender, 
ſmcoth, ſhining, blackiſh ſtalks, without any manifeſt 
flower: the ſeed a fine duſt, lying in roundiſh ſpecks 
about the edges of the backs of the leaves, which curl over 
and cover them. 

Five ſpecies are noticed by botaniſts. | 

1. Adianthum verum; called alſo capillus Veneris; 
adianthum foliis coriandriz adianthum vulg. It is the 
adiantum capillus Veneris. Lin. Rn 
The true maiden-hair. 


roundiſh ſinuated or nearly triangular leaves, toward the 
tops of the ſtalks: it conſiſts of a ſingle ſtem, and is not 
branched out as that which is commonly ſold in Lon- 
don for it. It is found in Cornwal, and in the moun- 
tainous parts of Wales; but is moſt plentiful in the ſouth 
of Europe, as in France, Italy, &c. | 

2. Adianthum Canadenſe; alſo called adiant. frutico- 
ſum Brazilianum; adiant. Americanum, & capil. Veneris 
Canad. It is the adiatnum pedatum Lin. 

American, or Canada maiden-hair. | E 
It reſembles the true, but hath ſpreading branches: 
It is a native of America, but 1s cultivated in our gar- 


ſorts. 


3- Adianihum nigrum; called onopteris maſ. adiant. 
foliis longioribus, filicula, callitrichum, trichomanes, and 
polytrichum. According to Linnæus it is the aſplenium 
trichomanes, or aſplenium frondibus pinnatis, pinnis 
ſubrotundis crenatis. Common maiden-hair. 0 
Common, or Engliſh black maiden-hair. 9 5 
It is a ſmall plant without ſtalks; the leaves are long, 
narrow, compoſed of little roundiſh dark-green ſegments, 
ſet in pairs along a ſhining black rib; the feeds are 
a fine duſt, lying on the backs of the leaves. It 1s 
perennial, grows wild on ſhady grounds, old walls, and 
rocks. | 
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no flavour. Its virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the above 


without any loſs of medical advantages. | 
4. Adiant. album; called alſo ruta muraria ; ſalvia vi- 
per virens vulgaris; and adiant. montanum. 
aſplenium ruta muratia Lin. Ee 
White maiden-hair, wall rue, rue maiden-hair and 
tentwort. | | 
It is a native of hot countries, and poſſeſſes ſome degree 
of the virtues of the above ſpecies. Ev, 


It is the polytrichum commune Lin. 

Golden maiden-hair, or goldilocks. | 

The three firſt ſpecies only are in general uſe with us; 
the third ſupplies the place of them all. Theſe plants, 
as do all of the capillary tribe, abound with a neutral 


out, with their mucilage, all their virtue to boiling 
water. 


boiling water, and ſweetened with liquorice root. 
drank freely. | 3 | | 

Y The French make a ſyrup of the true ſort, and flavour 
3 it with orange-flower water. The Canadians make a ſyrup 
of theirs, in which they uſe maple ſugar. The London 


college directs the following form for the ſyr. capil. Vene- 
ris, but call it. | 


Syr. pectoralis. 
glychi. recent. 
colaturz adde. Sac. alb. q. ſ. f. ſyr. f. a. 

Our confectioners prepare a fyrup as follows, which 
they ſell by the name of ſyrup of capillaire. 

R Decoct. capil. Veneris Canadenſe, Þ vi. Mel. Britan. 


To be 


R Fol. trichomanes fic. 3 v. Rad. 


aq. flor. aurant. Z iii. 


It is about fix inches high, with ſeveral pinnæ of little 


dens, and is the ſtrongeſt and moſt agreeable of all the 


It hath a mucilaginous and roughiſh taſte, but little or | 


two ſpecies, for which it is generally ſubſtituted, and that 


tæ; paronychia; filicula petræa rutæ facie ; muraria fem- | 
It 1s the 


5. Adiant. aureum; alſo called polytrichum aureum; 
muſcus capillaceus major; aureus capillaris medius, &c. 


ſaponaceous quality, approaching to nitre: they give | 


The beſt preparation is a ſtrong infuſion made with 


8 iv. Infund. in aq. font. bullient. | v. 
a 


3 xviii, Sac. alb opt. ib vii ſs. m. & ſub finem coct. adde 
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Theſe ſyrups allay tickling coughs from deſluxions of 
thin rheum, and aſliſt the expectoration of phlegm. 

As the virtues of theſe herbs are contained in their mu- 
cilage, they loſe nothing by drying. The favour of the 
Canada ſpecies may ſuſſer by the boiling ; but, as a pec- 
toral, that loſs is of no conſequence. | 

ADIANTHUM ALBUM FILICIS FOLIO. A ſpe- 
cies of fern. | | 

ADIANTUM, i. e. Adianthum. 

ADIAPNEUSTIA, from a, negative, and 9%7Tyiu, to 
per ſpire, or a, neg. dia, per, and vu, to breathe, De— 
tective perſpiration from denfe pores, or ſuppretled per- 
ſpiration. _ | | 
_ ADIAPTOTOS, from a, negative, and Nn, to 
tumble, or ſlide. The word ſignifies firin; but in me- 
dicine it is the name of a remedy againſt the colic, made 
of ſtone-parſley, henbane-ſeed, white pepper, &c. made 
into an eleQary. _ | : 1 85 | Z 

ADñDIARRHOEA, from a, negative, and %apeew, per- 
Huo, to flow out, or through. It ſignifies a total ſup- 
preſſion of all the neceſſaty evacuations. | 

ADIBAT. Mercury. 

ADICE, adiun, a nettle. | 

ADIPOSZ ARTERIAZ. They are branches from 
the phrenic arteries, which are ſpread on the fat that 
covers the kidnies. See CAPSULARES ARTERIXA & 
SPERMATICE ARTERIZ, _ | S 

 ADIPOSA MEMBRANA. The cellular membrane 
is ſo called, where if contains a white granulated matter, 
capable only of being fuſed by heat. Dr. Hunter ſays, 
that it is a compoſition of ductile membranes for the 
lodgment of oil, connected by a ſoct of net-work. It 


| compoſes the greateit bulk of the body, and is called adi- 


pous, where there is fat, and reticular, where there is 
none. The Doctor farther obſerves, that it is compoſed _ 
of two kinds of cells, viz. the reticular, which commu— 
nicate with each othet; and the adipous, which are di- 
ſtint from the other, and do not communicate, but are 
reſervoirs of the animal oil : what convinces us of this 
diſtinction is, that, in the anaſarca, the water goes down- 
ward whilſt we are in an erect poſture, but the oil does 
not. EDS Y | | 
The adipoſe membrane does not convey the venereal virus, 
ag is ſuppoſed by Boerhaave. . „ 
AIPOSAE VEN 5. Theſe ſpring from the emulgents, 


and go to the pinguious covering of the kidnies. 


ADIPOSI DUC TUS. The bags or ducts containing 
the fat. VF N 
ADIPSATHEON: The name of a thorny ſhrub in 
the iſland of Rhodes. Alſo a name of Rhodium. 
ADIPSIA. Want of thirſt. Dr. Cullen ranks this as 
a genus of diſeaſes, in the claſs locales, and order dyſo- 


| rexiz. But he thinks it is generally, if not always, ſymp- 


tomatic. | | 
ADIPSON, "Ad:ov, from a, negative, and Na, 
thir/t. . 4 PEN, 
Hippocrates applies this word to oxymel; and obſerves, 
that the ptiſſana, by its 1 is adipſon, i. e. a 
preventor or curer of thirſt. F 
Medicines were thus named that allayed thirſt, if uſed 

for that end; and may be applied to ſuch as do not pro- 
voke thirſt. | 5 


Some cold things by not exhaling the moiſture, and 


ſome hot ones by ſoliciting the ſaliva, are of this ſort. 


The Greeks called liquorice juice by this name. 

ADIPSOS. The Egyptian palm-tree is thus named by 
the Greeks. Its fruit, before it is ripe, is called myro- 
balans. Theophraſtus calls this tree BaaavE-, 1. e. ma/7, 
from its fruit; but it is called adipſon, becauſe its ſruit, 
before it is ripe, quenches thirſt, 18 | 

Adipſos is a name of liquorice; and of a catapotium, 


ſeeds of cucumbers, purſlane, &c. | | 
ADIRIGE, i. e. Ammoniacum, moſt probably the 

ſalt. | — | 

ADJUNCT, a quality joined to a thing, as heat to fire; 


coldneſs to ſnow. 


ADJUTORIUM. The humerus; alſo an external 
medicine uſed to aſſiſt internal ones. | 
ADJUVANTIA. See JuvAN TIA. 


ADMELLA, i. e. Acmella. 


AD MI. 


or pill, compoſed by Aſclepiades, which is made of the 
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lar preparations: it Was generally applied to factitious 


upon. 


paſſing over the orbit, it does not end at the cornea, but 


different parts where it is ſpread. The ſclerotica appears 
__ under it. | 


able bodies as are inſeparable, as the hair, wool, fruits, 


_ digeſted ſemen maſculinum in a glaſs placed in a dung- 


homunculus Paracelſus, but would be as properly named 


adonis annua of Linnæus. The leaves are like thoſe of | 
ſennel or camomile; the flowers have many leaves, ex- 


ADMIRABILIS. An hyperbolical epithet to particu- 


medical ſtones. | | 
ADNASCENT, of Adnaſcor. To grow to, or cloſe | 


 ADNASCENTIA, See Ai NATA. i 
ADNATA, from adnaſcor, to grow o. The outer 
coat of the eye; called alſo circumcalualis, circu- 
moſſalis, albuginea, and conjunctiva. It is that which 
makes the white of the eye. This is formed by the ten- 
dinous expanſions of its muſcles; or rather owe its white- 
neſs to their lying under it, and is not numbered among 


its proper coats. It is extremely ſenſible, and abounds | 


with blood veſſels, which are very viſible in inflammations. 
It covers ſo much of the eye-as 1s called the white; and 
being reflected all round, it lines the two eye-lids, and 
thus hinders any thing from falling into the orbit. Where 
it covers the eye-lids, it is vaſcular and papillous. In 


becomes tranſparent there, and is of different textures in 


When a foreign body gets between the eye and the eye- 
tid, it is hooked in the villi: the beſt way to extricate it 
is, to invert the eye-lid, and to introduce a probe armed 
with lint and dipped in otl, which will extract it. 


The inverted eye-lid proceeds from this coat. Though | 
it is exactly commenſurate to the orbit in health, yet in 


morbid habits, when it is inflamed, it is thickened and 
puffed out. If it does not yield to general remedies, as 
bleeding, purging, &c. ſcarify it, and if this alſo fails, 
cut off the redundant part. | | 
ADNATAa, ſigniſies ſuch parts of animal or veget- 


horns; or elfe accidental, as fungus, miſleto, and ex- 
creſcences. 


ADNATA, or Adnaſcentia, are thoſe off-ſets which, 


by a new germination under the earth, proceed from the 
lily, hyacinth, &c. „„ | 
ANDOLESCENS, the iron bars that ſupport the fire 


in a grate or furnace. | | 
Paracelſus would make a man without a woman, and 


hill, and produced ſomething like a man, according to 
the aſſertion of ſome of his diſciples; this was called 


adoleſcens. 8 | 
ADONION, a ſpecies of ſouthernwood. POW 
ADONIS FLOS. Red maithes, or pheafant's eye ; 


panded in the form of a roſe. The ſeeds collect into ob- 
long heads. It is of no particular uſe in medicine. 
Three or four ſpecies are deſcribed in Miller's Dict. 
AVDOR, a ſort of corn called ſpelta and zea. 
- ADQOS, water in which red-hot iron is extinguiſhed. 
ADPLUMBATUM, ſoldered with lead: 
ADRA RIZ. A, i. e. rad. ariftoloch. I 


ADRACHNE, ſtrawberry bay. It is a ſhrub which | 


grows in the iſle of Candy; it bears fruit twice in the 


year; its leaves exactly reſemble thoſe of the bay tree, 
excepting that theſe have no ſmell ; the bark is ſo ſmooth 


and red, that the whole ſhrub reſembles red coral. In 
Crete and all Grece it is called *AJpaxaz. Rail Hiſt, 
ADRACLA, i.e. Adrachne. 
ADRAGANTH, i. e. Gum dragant. 
ADRAM, i. e. Sal gem. | 3 
ADRARAGI, garden ſaffron, called alſo afan, and al far. 
AD RO P. Rulandus calls it azar, lapis ipſe, and azane. 
Ripley calls it uzifur, or plumbum rubeum. Others call 
it ſaturnus, i. e. antimony, the matrix of the philoſopher's 
ſtone. 1 
ADñͥROBOLON, from ade, large, and B20, a globe, 
bole, or maſs. The Indian bdellium, which is coarſer 
than the Arabian, being impure, black, and in large 
lumps. 
ADROTERON. See ALICA, 
ADSAMAR, urine. 
ADSELLARE, to go to ſtool. 


ADSTRICTIO, adftriction. It either expreſſes the 


— 


about the brain and its membranes, with a hollowneſs of 
the ſinciput and eyes, a pale colour, and a dry _ 
homas, 


|| diſeaſe. Alfo drowſineſs, or ſleepineſs, laſſitude, defect 
of vital powers. In Dr. Cullen's Noſology, this word 


| be diteaſes conſiſting in a weakneſs or loſs of motion, in 


robber and a murderer. 


aduro, to burn, Sc. 


carioſſe, the natives call it abanga, ſee ABANGa. The 


hot water, gives out an oil of a ſaffron colour, it concretes 


| denda. 


when the child 1s living. 


| called, becauſe the fruit of the poplar, or its catkins, are 


| the beſt body of ſurgery that was ever produced beſore the 


| reſemble the horns of a goat. 
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ral evacuations, by the rigidity of the reſpective emiſſaries. 
See ConsSTIPATUS. 

ADSTRINGENS. Aſtringent. 1 
ADULTERATIO. To adulterate, corrupt, or coun- 
terfeit. He that counterfeits medicines is often both a 


ADUNATOS, i. e. Adynamia. 
ADñUS TA. Aduſt, burnt, ſcorched, or parched, from 


ADUSTION, alſo called Siriaſis; an inflammation 


ADV. A palm: tree in the iſland of St. 
which affords plenty of juice, that ferments into wine. 
'The entire fruit is called by the Portugueſe caryoces and 


fruit contains a ſtone, the kernel of which, if heated in 


in the cold, and is ufed ag butter. | | 
ADYNAMIA, from a, negative, and SUvzu, ſtrength, 
force, langour, weakneſs, or impotence from ſickneſs or 


diſtinguiſhes an order in his claſs Neuroſes: he defines it to 


either the vital or natural functions. | | 
ADYNAMON, a factitious wine. It is made of two 
parts muſt and one of water, which are boiled together 
till as much is conſamed as there was added of water. It 
hath the ſame derivation as adynamon, _ | 
bold, from aida, modeſty. The ſame as pu- 


ADOPSOPHIA. In the Notology of Sauvage, alſo of 
Sagar, It is defined to be a flatus paſling from the uterus, 
or from the urinary bladder, through the vagina or the 
urethra. This flatus is fometimes very fetid, which cir- 
cumſtance cannot always be accounted for. It ſome- 
times happens when women are in labour, and hath been 
taken for a ſign that the child is dead, but this cannot be 
depended on; an intolerable ſtench ſometimes attends 


AGAGROPILA, from aiyayp@®. The rock-goat, 
chamois, or gems. It is a little ball found in the ſtomach 
of goats in Germany, formed of hairs which they lick. 
Such are found in the ſtomachs of cows, hogs, &c. with 
us. See BEZOAR. OG ek, | 
 ZAGEIRINON. Atyeiz>, a poplar. An ointment ſo 


an ingredient in it. 12 8 | 
_ ZAMGEIROS. The poplar-tree. . 
GID ES, aiyidns. Small white cicatrices of the 


eyes, cauſed by a ſharp humor there; or ſmall white con- 9 


cretions on the pupil. N 
In inflammations we ſee little white ſpecks on the pu- 
pil of the eye, like a film, if an afflux of humors are con- 
fiderable 3 theſe always diſappear ſpontaneouſly when the 
inflammation is reſolved and the humors diverted; but 
if ſharp powders are uſed, or collyriums applied, they 
oft are hardened ſo as never after to be moved. Theſe 
ſeem to be what is meant by ægides. See AL BU Go. 
EGIDION, from dis, Or dis. The name of a 
collyrium for inflammations and defluxions of the eyes. 
AGINETA (Paulus), a phyſician, who lived in the 
ſeventh century: Dr. Freind ſays, that his ſixth book is 


reformation of learning. But it is ſaid that his greateſt 
excellence was in the management of diſorders peculiar 
to the ſex. | | 
The next to him as celebrated is Actuarius 
AGILOPS, i. e. Mgylops. | | 
AGOCERAS, from ale, a goat, and xepac, a horn, 
fœnugreek, ſo called becauſe the pods were ee, to 
Alſo a name of bouceras, 

which is ſo called becauſe the fruit is corniculated. 
AGOLETHRON, from ait, a goat, and sp, de- 
Arudt ion. Dioſcordes, Pliny, and others, take notice of 
this, and ſpeak of it as a tree, from the leaves of which 
bees gather honey about Heraclea in Pontus, which ho- 
ney is ſometimes poiſonous, ſometimes not. 'Tournefort 
ſays it is the chamzrododendron. See Mem. de PAcad. 


ſtyptic quality of medicines, or the retention of the natu- 


Roy. des Sciences, 1704, 
Pa ; | AGONY- 
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FGONYCHON. Gromwell. So called from az, a 
goat, and dyvs, a hoof, becauſe of the hardneſs of the ſeed, 

A.GOPODIUM, i. e. angelica ſylv. minor. 

A,GOPROSOPON. The ſame as zgidion. | 

AGRITUDO BOVINA. See Bovina AFFECTIO. 

AGYLOPS or Ægilops. A diſeaſe in the inward cor- 
ner of the eye; ſo called from aiz, a goat, and d, an 
eye, or goat's eye; becauſe, according to ſome, goats are 
| ſubject to this diſeaſe. 

Paulus Ægineta calls it anchylops before it burſts, and 
ægylops after. Avicenna calls it garab and algarab. An- 
chylops and ægylops, are but different ſtates of the diſ- 
order called ſiſtula lachrymalis, which ſee. The ægylaps 
is the fiſtula lachrymalis beginning to diſcharge pus. 

It is either ſcrophulous, atheromatous, or of the nature 
of a meliceris. | | 
Sometimes it is a ſymptom of the lues venerea. Some- 
times it is with, and at others without inflammation. 
it is attended with eroſion, it terminates in a cancer. In 
opening this abſceſs, be careful not to cut the edge of the 
eye-lid, for thus you will cauſe an incurable waterineſs 
there. | | p 

When it is ſtrumous, it proceeds from congeſtion, and 
the tubercle is round without diſcolouring the ſkin. If it 
is cauſed by fluxion, pain and redneſs appear, with in- 
flammation all over the eye. Sometimes it begins with 
a weeping, and is not ſuſpeQed until a redneſs appears in 
the eye, and then by a gentle preſſure on the part, a mat- 
ter is diſcharged, a part cf which reſembles the white of 
an egg. If this matter makes its way into the noſe, it ac- 


quires a fœtid ſmell, and is diſcharged through the noſ- 


tril. 


If } 


As to the cure, if the caſe is recent, begin with a cau- 


tious uſe of bleeding and purging ; or if theſe are contra- 
indicated, give ſuch alteratives as are molt eſteemed in 
ſcrophulous diſorders. The tumor may be reſolved by 
anodyne and diſcutient applications; but if there is a ten- 
. dency to a ſuppuration, haſten it, and the diſcharge of the 
pus with all convenient ſpeed, leſt the bone underneath 
ſhould be affected; the abſceſs cleanſed, heal it with the 
tinct. of myrrh and aloes mixed with mel. roſar. If the 
matter hath paſſed alſo under the cilium, uſe a powerful 
deſiccative, ſuch as ſtrong lime-water, aſſiſted by a com- 
reſs. h 5 
5 If the perioſteum under the tumor is laid bare, an ex- 
foliation muſt be haſtened by a cauſtic, and a paſſage open- 
ed into the noſe, after which dry lint alone „ 
Too conſtricting medicines may produce a rhyas, ſee 
RHORAS; too digeſtive applications may give riſe to an 
encanthis. | 5 
See Galen, Aetius 
rius, Sennertus, Wiſeman, Heiſter, Pott, Bell, Kirkland. 
AGYLOPS & ECILO PPS. 
oak, with great acorns. Quercus Agilops. Lin. In 
Venice the acorns of this tree are called Vallonia, the 
name of the city from whence they are brought. 'They 
_ uſe them there for tanning of leather, their diameter is 
in general about an inch and a half. | | | 
GYLOPS, or Ægilops. The great wild oat graſs 
or drank. The roots are full of ſmall fibres, ſeveral ſtalks 
Tiſe from a root, and are jointed. It grows in hedges 
and the ſides of fields in May. By culture it becomes a 


ſuthce. 


, Celſus, Paulus Ægineta, Actua- 


ſpecies of corn. In the northern parts of America it is 


improved to great advantage; and in the low wet boggy 
grounds in Great Britain, it would be profitable, perhaps, 
beyond any thing elſe, as it thrives beſt in water. It 
grows like oats, but in quality is more of the rice kind. 
A decoQtion of the roots kills worms. e 
4GYLOPS BROMOIDES, vel Feſtuca Long. Ariſt. 
C. B. Bearded wild oats. Avena fatua. Lin. 
leaves are ſmall, long, and narrow; it conſiſts chiefly of 
a few ſlender ſtalks, which terminate with oaten ears, 


but empty huſks, of a bright colour. Theſe have a long 


beard. 
£4GYLOPS NARBONENSIS, called alſo feſtuca 


Italica, and gramen feſtuca. Haver graſs. It is common 


in Sicily and ſome parts of France. It runs up to about 
a foot high, having but few leaves, which reſemble thoſe 
of wheat or barley; at the top of the ſtalks are ſmall ears, 
with huſks containing a ſeed like barley : theſe huſks alſo 
terminate with a long beard. | £ 
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Names of the holme | 


The! 
ORA, from alopeo, to /ift up, to 


name of the ſedum majus. 


the ſempervivum, or ſedum. 


and deleterious drugs. 


K OR 


GVYPTIAMUSCHAT A, i. e. Abel moſch. 
AGYPTIACA, i. e. Papyrus. ; 
Z4GYPTIACA BALS. i. e. Balſ. Gilead. | 
AGYPTIACUM UNG. an ointment ſo called from 


its being ſaid to be of an Ægyptian origin, though ſome 
ſay from its colour, but improbably. Meſue is its ſup- 


poſed author. | 
Unguent & Mel Afgyptiacum. 

RK Arugo Aris ſubtil. pulv. Z v. mel Brit. Z xiv. acet. 
acerim. 3 vi. coq. ſuper lent. ign. ad conſiſt. ung. mollis. 

N. B. On keeping this ointment for ſome time the 
thickeſt part falls to the bottom, and the thinner, which 
floats on the top, is called mel A7gyptiacum. This thinner 
part 1s the mildeſt, as the verdegriſe in a great meaſure 
falls with the more ſolid to the bottom. The principal 
uſe of this compoſition is to deterge foul ulcers, keep 
down the fungous fleth, and to aſſiſt in the cure of vene- 
real ulceration in the mouth and tonſils. | 

AGY PTION. The name of a topic uſed by the an- 
cients in uterine diſorders. The Greeks called the ol. 
ricini AiyuT] ty ENQ1OV. | | 

AGYPTIUM ANDROMACHIEMPL. 

AGYPTIUM CROCEUM UNG. Both theſe are 
deſcribed by Aetius. | 

AGYPTIUS PESSUS. A peſſary deſcribed by Paulus 
Ægineta: it is made of honey, turpentine, ſaffron, oil, 
verdegriſe, &c. | ä 

EGYPTIUM PHARMACUM AD AURES. The 
name of one of Aetius's compoſitions. 

AGYPTIA ULCERA, alſo called Syrian ulcers. 
Aretzus deſcribes an ulcer of the tonſils and fauces by 
theſe names; they are attended with a burning pain; the 
matter diſcharged from them infects the whole frame, 


and the patient is rendered miſerable by its offenſive 
ſmell. . | e 
AGYPTIA ANTIDO TUS, the Egyptian antidote. 


This is a name, not of one, but of ſeveral compoſitions. 
A1ICHR YSON, from de, always, and xpugos, gold, a 
ZE1IGLUCES, from as}, always, and yxuxòs, fweet. A 

ſweet ſort of wine is thus named. As ſoon as the muſt 

is tunned, the veſſel is placed under water, and there kept 

all the winter, that it may be cool, and not be completely 

turned into wine. | | WA! 
ZIP ATHIA. A paſſion of long continuance. Blancard. 
ATTHALES, from az}, always, and $dAaw, to be green, 

a name of the ſedum majus. 

AIZ ON, from ect, always, and 


Con, life, a ſpecies of 


ALIANUS MECCIUS, a phyſician who lived in the 
time of the emperor Adrian. He wrote well on the diſ- 
ſection of the muſcles. = 

ALIUS PROMOTUS, an Alexandrian phyſician, 
who lived in the time of Pompey. He wrote on poiſons 


 ALUROPO (Syr.) is a ſyrup made of the herb cats- 
foot, which is a ſpecies of gnaphalium. MM 
AMBELL£2, the lacca-tree. by * 
NEA, an epithet given to the inſtrument called a 
catheter, from the matter of which it was formed. | 
ZOLIPYLA#, AOLIPILES, AOLIPLES. They 
are inſtruments rather belonging to natural philoſophy _ 
than to medicine. They are hollow, and made of braſs 
or iron, with a ſmall orifice. In this cavity is put water, 
which, when heated in the fire, it rarifies, and burſts out 


| with a great noiſe, like a violent blaſt of wind. 


ON, Aiwv, the whole age of a man. But Hippocra- 


tes uſes it to ſignify the remains of a man's life. It alſo 


ſignifies the ſpinal marrow. _ | 
AONION, i. e. ſedum majus | 
ſuſpend on high. 
Geſtation, a ſpecies of exerciſe uſed by the ancients, and 
of which Aetius gives the following account. . 
Geſtation, while it exerciſes the body, the body ſeems 
to be at reſt. Of the motion there are ſeveral kinds. 
iſt, Swinging in a hammock, which, at the decline of 
a fever, is beneficial. 9s 
2dly, Being carried in a litter, in which the patient ei- 
ther ſits or lies along. It is uſeful when the gout, ſtone, 
and ſuch other diſorders attend, that do not admit of vio- 
lent motions, _ 1 | 


3dly, 


AER 


zdly, Riding in a chariot, which is of ſervice in moſt 
chronical diſorders, eſpecially before the ſtronger exerciſe 
can be admitted of. 

4thly, Sailing in a boat or a ſhip: This produces va- 
rious effects, according to the different agitation of the 
waters, and in many tedious chronical diforders proves ef- 
ficacious beyond what is obſerved from the moſt ſkilful 
adminiſtration of drugs. Tligle are inftances of a paſlive 
exerciſe. | 

AQUINOCTIUM, the equinox. This is when the 
days and nights are of equal length. _ 

Mlivs places the vernal equinox on the 23d of March, 
and the autumnal on the 25th of September. Paulus 
Agineta makes the autumnal a day ſooner. I he modern 
aſtronomers generally fix them on the 22d of March, and 
the ſame day in September. Theſe ſeaſons are conſidered 
as unfriendly to health. __ _ | 

AER, Ah, air. It is that tranſparent, elaſtic, ponder- 
ous, compreſſible fluid, which ſurrounds the terraqueous 
globe, and which, when 
rents, is called wind. * 

Some of the properties of air are, | 

1. It is a part in the compoſition of all bodies. 
2̃. It is a common medium by which the union of the 
parts of bodies is formed and preſerved. 

3. It is fluid, and cannot be rendered ſolid by any known 
means. 5 | 

4. It is elaſtic; but by contact and coheſion in the 
parts of bodies it becomes ſolid and unelaſtic; from 
whence again, by heat, fermentation, &c. it being ſepa- 


rated, its elaſticity returns. Heat rarifies, and cold con- 


denſes it. - POE Ss 

5. The weight of the air is not perceived but in large 
quantities; nor is the comparative weight eaſily, if at all 
to be aſcertained, as no two portions are ever of the fame 
weight in two parts of the atmofphere. However, from 
long and repeated obfervations, the greateſt gravity of the 


air in Europe is found to be equal (in equilibrio) with | 


30, inches of quickſilver in the barometer, and the leaſt 


raiſes it only to 273. The weight of the common air a- 


bout the ſurface of the earth, at the time of the middle 
_ weight of the atmoſphere, and in every temperate ſeaſon, 
is to that of water as 1 to 850. 5 35 

6. Air is neceſſary to animal exiſtence. This is evi- 
dent from the experiments made with the air-pump, 
though not without ſome exceptions, for toads, vipers, 
eels, and inſects of all kinds, and fiſh, live in the exhauſt- 
ed receiver. a ET EL os | 
7. The particles of air are too ſmall for any microfcope 
to diſcover, and yet they are larger than thoſe of fire, 
water, oil, and many other fluids. Fire pervades glaſs, 
oil, water, &c. will paſs through many compact ſubſtances, 
Wuhilſt air is reſiſted by ſtrong paper. | | 

8. Air is the vehicle of ſound, of the objects of taſte, 
of effluvia to the nofe, as is evident from obſervations 
made on the tops of high mountains, where our ſenſes 
become duller than when we are nearer the plains. 


- Numerous and important are the other known proper- | 


ties of the air; but as this ſubjeCt is too extenſive to ad- 
mit of a minute detail of its particulars, aſter reciting a 
few of the moſt important obſervations on it, as it is the 


ſubjeCt of medicine, the reader is referred to the authors 


mentioned at the bottom of this article. 


Air paſling over clayey ground is moiſt and thick; dry 
and ſandy ground, it is dry and duſty; dry and ſtoney, | 
it is dry and pure; on the tops of hills it is thin, free 
from vapours, and cool; in vallies, it is groſs, impure, 


and hot, though in winter, if the hills are very high, the 
voales are the coldeſt, becauſe they are overſhadowed : on 
the declivity of hills the azr is generally pure, and of a mo- 
derate temperature; and in an open country, ſuch as is 
proper for hunting, the air is generally moderate in all 
its qualities of heat, coldneſs, dryneſs, and moiſture. 

North and north-eaſt winds are reckoned bracing and 
healthy, but the valetudinarian is moſt comfortable when 
the wind is ſouth and ſouth-weſt. Dry ſeaſons in gene- 
ral are more ſalutary than wet. We eat more and digeſt 
better in winter than in ſummer. Our diſpoſitions and 
tempers are greatly affected by the ſeaſons; long eaſterly 
ag will make chearful people very irritable and mo- 
Tolle. 
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greatly agitated or driven in cur- 


| 
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An exceſs of gravity in the air quickens the circulation, 
dilates the lungs too much, and by compreſling the cuta- 
neous veſſels, it drives the blood copioully to the brain; 


| whence pleuriſies, peripneumonies, quinſies, head-ach, 
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— 


— 
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| vertigo, &c. 


If the air is too light, by retarding the circulation of 
the blood, and diminiſhing the external reſiſtance to the 
fluids contained in the pulmonary veſſels, it cauſes an 
hæmoptyſis, hyſteric, and hypochondriac diſeaſes, rheu- 
matiſm, gout, nervous and intermittent diſorders, | 

Too hot an air weakens the fibres, by enlarging the 
bulk of the humours it quickens the circulation, and too 


much increaſes perſpiration, whence an acrimony is in- 


duced in the remaining juices. If this ſtate of the air 
continues, or if cold ſuddenly comes upon it, ardent, bi- 
lious, and other fevers follow. | 1 

A cold air cauſes topical inflammations, ſuch as quin- 
ſies, pleuriſies, pcripneumonies, by over-diſtending the 
lungs, from its gravity conſtringing the fibres, and con- 


denſing the humours, and leſſening the perſpiration. 


Too dry air ſhrivels up the ſolids, incraſſates the fluids, 
and diſpoſes to fevers. ; | 

A too moiſt air is extremely injurious; it relaxes and 
debilitates, it leſſens perſpiration, renders the blood too 
watery, produces coughs, aſthmas, dropſies, intermittent 


and nervous diſorders, | 


From a mixture of theſe different qualities of the air, 
different diforders are produced: cold and moiſt air are 
bad, but a hot, moiſt, and light air is the worſt of all, be- 
cauſe of its relaxing putreſcent tendency. Beſides the a- 
bove evident qualities, there are others that eſcape the 
ſenſe, though manifeſt by woſul effects; ſuch are from 
infections, malignant miaſmata, exhalations, &c. | 

It is obſerved by ſome, that vaults, corn magazines, 


apple garrets, &. ſhould open to the north, for that point 


is invariably proper: but the fouth and weſt are almoſt 
conſtantly improper. The moſt healthy expoſure, if a 
houſe is to be built, is found as follows; cut one of the 
trees that grows there tranſverſely with a ſaw, then cloſe- 
ly obſerve the rings; the fide of the tree on which the di- 
ſtances between each ring is wideſt, is the moſt healthy ex- 


| poſure, and the windows of the houſe (all other circum- 


ſtances being the ſame) ſhould ever face that way. 

The infirm and valetudinary ſuffer much from the diſ- 
Poſition and changes of the air. Dr. Keil obſerves that, 
bodies emaciated by ſickneſs or evacuations, draw more 
than full ones. Dr. Monro ſen. aſſerts, that the body 
abſorbs more or leſs according to its vigour: on theſe, a 
reaſon may be given why thoſe who ſuffer by chronical 
diſtempers feel more uneaſineſs or pain in the evenings, 
particularly in the ſpring and autumn, than during the 
day, in the winter and ſummer ſeaſon. The abſorbed power 
of the body being increaſed by diſeaſe, and the arr being 
more replete with matter, it is unſalutary at theſe times, 
very eaſily accounts for their complaints during thoſe ſea- 


| ſons. Hence we diſcern why early going to bed is pro- 


ductive of advantages ſo manifeſt in thoſe diſordered per- 
ſons whoſe prudence leads them to early repoſe. Med. 
Muf. vol. i. p. 11. 14. „ e 
The common air of the atmoſphere is a ſulphur, and 
conſiſts of acid and phlogiſton. Dr. Shebbeare obſerves, in 
his Theory and Practice of Phyſic, that the particles of air 
are but little attractive of one another, and that fire is the 
power which keeps them in their conſtantly moving ſtate; 
that the particles of fire divide thoſe of air, and when the 
ſeparating action of the firſt abates, the attraction of the 
latter takes place. Admitting fire to be the reaſon of the 
elaſticity of the air, the phænomenon of its being deſtroy- 
ed by ſulphureous fumes, &c. is eaſily accounted for, for 
they repel fire, yea even the fermentation of vegetables is 
vented by the mineral gas. 5 
Beſides the common, or atmoſpherical air, there are va- 
rious other ſorts diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective characte- 
riſties; though of theſe, the really different ones from each 
other are the fixed, the acid, and the alkaline; of theſe 
and phlogiſton all the other ſorts are formed. | 
Fixed air, formerly called gas, and ſince has been 
named artificial, factitious, mephitic air, when found 
in caverns, mineral ſpirit; but factitious or fixt air is the 
general term, and when it produces any noxious effects 
either in conſequence of the proceſs by which it 1s — 
| cured, 


* 
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cured, or the manner in which it is applied, it may then | fiderable heat: this is truly ſurpriſing, in this inſtance, a 
be called mephitic arr. | quantity of air, as it were, devours a quantity of another 

The common air enters in different proportions into | kind of air half as large as itſelf, and yet is ſo far from 
the compoſition of all kinds of bodies, and when thus | gaining any addition to its bulk, that it is conſiderably 
combined, is in a fixed ſtate ; when this air is let looſe by | diminiſhed by it. The ſmell of the air much reſembles 
fermentation, putrefaction, or other means, it reſumes its | that of the ſmoaking ſpirit of nitre. Diſtilled water im- 


former elaſticity. | bibes about one-tenth of its bulk of this kind of air, and 
The different proportions of fixed air, in the following | then very obſtinately retains it. The nitrous air pre- 
bodies are as underwritten. ſerves animal ſubſtances from putrefaction, and reſtores 


In yellow wax, - e the part of its weight. | thoſe that are already putrid, in a degree far ſuperior to 
Coarſe ſugar, - 7 | 


1 what is done by fixed air. It is peculiarly offenſive to 

Oyſter ſhells, = c R | ſeveral kinds of inſeCts, and probably might be ſo managed 
M.᷑uſtard-ſeed, — * as to be deſtructive of worms. ‚ | 

A ＋ Acid air. It is obtained from metals and with the ſpi- 

Tartar, . it of ſalt: or from this ſpirit without the metals or any 

Human blood. J thing elſe, being only the vapour or fumes thereof. It 


All the ſorts of air might be termed fixt, as well as | loſes its elaſticity by coming into contact with water. It 
that to which this appellation is given, for they are capa- | renders the water with which it is mixed, very acid. It 
ble of being imbibed by ſome ſubſtance or other, conſe- | diflolves iron very ſpeedily and generates inflammable air. 
quently of being fixed in them, after they have been in an | It cannot be condenſed by cold, as the vapours of water are, 
elaſtic ſtate. | | | and ſo may properly be called an acid air. This acid air 

Fixed air is found at the bottom of pits; it riſes from | extinguiſhes flame, and is heavier than common air. One- 
fermenting liquors ; it is one and a half heavier than pure | thirdof it joined with two-thirds of pure water forms a ſpirit 
common air; water imbibes more than its own bulk of it, | of falt that equals in goodneſs the beſt that is obtained 
flame is extinguiſhed, and animals are deſtroyed by it, | by the uſual methods. But a ſtill ſtronger ſpirit of ſalt 
even vegetables ſuffer by its influence; when the fixt air | may be made by mixing this acid air in a due degree with 
is ſeparated from chalk and other calcareous ſubſtances, | water. | | 
they become cauſtic; it is antifeptic, powerfully prevent- Alkaline air is the vapour of volatile alkaline ſalt; it 
ing and recovering from putrefaction, whence lime kilns, is not condenſible by cold; it is readily imbibed by water, 
which diſcharge great quantities of air would be uſeful in | and therewith forms the volatile alkaline ſpirits z by a com- 
the neighbourhood of populous towns; in glyſters it hath | bination of the alkaline air with water, a ſtronger ſpirit is 
been very advantageouſly adminiſtered againſt putrid diſ- | obtained than by the uſual proceſſes. _ | 
orders, and mixed with the drink has been thought to con-] Air is injured by candles, &c. burning in it, or by 
duce to the relief of patients labouring under putrid fe- | crouds of people breathing in it. A common candle is 
vers; to fixed air, the chief property of mineral waters is | ſaid to conſume (i. e. render unfit for uſe) a gallon of air 
attributed: the Pyrmont water owes its briſk taſte and | in a minute, if ſo, how is the due reſtoration made of 
ſparkling appearance to it; and it powerfully diſſolves iron | what is injured by the reſpiration of animals, by flames of 
when it is mixed with water. OR every kind, &c. The diminution of common air by the 

Dr. Hulme, in his publication entitled A ſafe and | burning candles, &c. is in part owing to the precipita- 
eaſy Remedy propoſed for the Relief of the Stone, | tion of the fixed air from it; which may be effected by 
recommends fixed air as a vermifuge; alſo his me- | ſomething emitted from the burning bodies which has a 
thod of adminiſtering it, is by diffolving ſal. alk, ve- | ſtronger affinity with the other conſtituent parts of the at- 
getab. gr. xv. in aq. limp. Ziij. then in another veſſel | moſphere. In part, putrid and other kind of vapours are 
he acidulates the ſame fluid, about an equal quantity, | diffuſed in the air by which it is greatly vitiated. But by 
with as much ſp. vitr. ten. as is requiſite for ſaturating | the vegetation of plants, which imbibe the offending mat- 
the alkali; this done, the patient drinks one of theſe po- | ter, injured air is in part reſtored to its former ſtate ; the 
tions, and immediately after it, the other: thus an ef- | agitation of the waters (as ſeas, lakes, rivers, &c.) contri- 
ferveſcence takes place in the ſtomach, where all the ex- | bute to the purification of the air. The burning of many 
tricated air is retained, and from whence it is diſtributed | materials ſets at liberty their fixed air, which in part be- 
with the chyle, &c. with conſiderable advantage in va- | coming elaſtic, ſupplies the defect made in the atmoſphere, 
rious other medical intentions. The Dr. farther obſerves, | by the cauſes above mentioned, hence the ſeeming deſtrue- 
that by this mixture, the reſpeQive liquors being ſubſti- | tion of the air is but a circulation of it. | 
tuted for the above named, we may recover an agreeable The extent of this ſubject and its influence in the heal- 
taſte, &c. in wines, malt liquors, &c. that are become | ing art, renders an attention to it neceſſary, and the en- 
vapid. In order to convey fixed air in a ſeparate ſtate into | quirer will meet with much light thrown thereon in his 
the ſtomach, it is the practice of ſome to uſe the al. alk. | peruſal of the following, viz. _ | 1 
foſſil. cum crem. tart. gr. v. ad ſaturat. alk. commiſt. Hoffman, in his Med. Rat. Syſt. artic. de Aere. 

They obſerve, that when the ſal alk. veget. is uſed, the air | Boerhaave on Air. Theſe two authors have treated on 
is diſcharged before the mixture is completely ſwallowed; | air both philoſophically and medically; the latter hath col- 
but with the ſal alk. ſal marin. the diſcharge of air re- leRed all that is valuable from both his predeceffors and 
quires ſome time. Hence, in ſuppreſſing vomiting, and | contemporaries. | EIN 
in all thoſe caſes in which fixed air is uſefully conveyed in-“ Hale's Statical Experiments. Dr. Fr. Cliffton's tran- 
to the ſtomach, this method excells. Fixed air hath been | lation of Hippocrates on Air, &c. Arburthnot on Air. 
found uſeful in cancerous, conſumptive, ſcorbutic, and | Huxham on Air and Epidemic Diſeaſes. Shaw's Abridge- 
other diſorders, where an antiſeptic medicine might be | ment of Boyle's Works, in the article Air. Macbride's Eſ- 
expected to afford relief. ä | I ſay on the Nature and Properties of Fixed Air; and Prieſt- 

Inflammable air. It is found near the roofs of ſubter- | ley on Different Kinds of Air. Dictionary of Chemiſtry, 
raneous places; it is chiefly formed of an acid vapour and | edit. ii. Percival's Eſſays, vol. ii. and iii. Dobſon on 
phlogiſton ; it takes fire and explodes like gunpowder on | Fixed Air. . | 
the approach of flame; it burns away, though inviſibly in ARA, cockle, or darnel. 


the day time; it is ten times lighter than common air; it  ZRDADI, ſo Paracelſus names certain ſpirits which 

may be obtained from any inflammable ſubſtance ; it kills | he ſuppoſes to live in the air. 5 | 

animals as readily as fixed air does; but in ſome remark- AREOLUM, a weight of about twenty grains. 

able properties, the fixed and the inflammable airs are the ARIFICATIO. It is the producing of air from other 

everſe of one another. | bodies, or rather, converting them into air. | 
Nitrous air. It is generated from pyrites and from me- | JZERITIS, a name of the anagallis. | | 

tals, &c. by means of the ſpirit of nitre. Its uſefulneſsin | AROLOGICE, that part of medicine which treats of 


ſome inſtances ſeems to excel the fixed air. One of its moſt | air, explains its properties and uſe in the animal cecono- 
conſpicuous properties is the great diminution of any | my, and its efficacy in preſerving and reſtoring health. 

quantity of common air with which it is mixed, at- AROMELI, honey; alſo a name for manna, From 
tended with a turbid red or deep orange colour and a con- adp, air, and pint, honeys 2 
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AROPHOBI, from die, air, and ębe &, fear, accord- 
ing to Czlius Aurelianus, ſome phrenetic patients are 
afraid of a lucid, and others of an obſcure air, and theſe 
he calls ærophobi. So that, 85 

A ROPHOBIA, is a ſymptom of the phrenitis. See 
RO Hohl. | | 3 

AROSIS, an 1maginary reſolution of the blood into 
vapour, ſuppoſed neceſſary to the ſupport of the vital ſpi- 
Tits, and faid to be brought about by the ventilation of 
the air during infpiration,/in the manner that the flame 
of fuel is kindled by blowing it. | 

AROSUS (Lapis), ſo Pliny calls the cadmia, which 
is ſuppoſed to be Galen's cadmia lapidofa. 

ARUGINOSUS, of the colour of verdegriſe, or green. 
This word is often applied to what is diſcharged by vo- 
miting of this coſour, and to the bile. 

ARUGO, the ruſt of any metal, but particularly of | 
copper, called verdegriſe. See Xs. 

Theſe are the natural and artificial ſorts, of the firft is 
a greeniſh marcaſite, like the drops of iron: it is found in 
copper mines, but is of no-uſe. There is alſo on ſome 
mountains in Moravia a ſort of green grains like ſand, 
that is of a graſs green when uſed in painting. It is called | 
the Hungarian mountain, or ſea verdegriſe. 

ARUGO RASILI5. Hang a copper plate over the 
ſtrongeſt vinegar ſo as not to touch it, and after ten days 
ſcrape off the ruſt, which is thus called. | 
__ ARUGO SCOLECIA. Of this there are two ſorts, 
viz. the foſſile and the factitious; the foſſile is the beſt, the 
faCtitious is made as follows: put ij. i of ſtrong wine vi- 
negar into a Cyprian copper mortar, with a peſtle of the 
ſame, rub it round until it is ropy, when add a dram of 
alum, and the ſame quantity of tranſparent foſſile ſalt, or 
of nitre, beat them well in the ſun during the dog days 
until the whole 1s green and ropy, then draw it out in the 
form of worms. . | | 

Applied as a collyrium, be 
ammoniacum, an 
ties of fiſtulas, 55 | | | 

As, called alſo cuprum yaaxg, Venus, Copper. It 
3s found in many countries, but chiefly in Sweden, Hun- 
gary, and Germany. 5 | L | 

The ores of copper are of various colours from yellow 
to black, though generally they are blue, purple, violet, 
or green: the yellow is pure copper ore, the black con- 
tains a portion of ſilver. The ores of copper are ſmelted 
With great difficulty, and require many fuſions to render 
them pure. An aſlay may be thus made: firſt calcine a 
ſmall quantity of the ore, then take two ounces thereof 
and powder it fine, then mix it with double its weight of 
the black flux, intermixed with charcoal duſt, after which 


— 


ing firſt mixed with gum 
y of the verdegriſe deſtroys the calloſi- 


fuſe it briſkly in a wind furnace, that it may flow thin for | 


half an hour, and the pure copper will be at the bottom. 
The chemical character for copper is 2. | 
Its gravity is to filver as eight is to ten, to gold as eight 
to nineteen, and to water as eight to one. 55 
It is conſiderably but not entirely fixed in the fire. 
It is malleable and ductile into a fine wire. 
It is elaſtic and ſonorous. es: 
It melts not before ignition, or a ſtrong white heat, and 
when melted, if a drop of cold water is let fall upon it, it 
flies about with violence, fo that it is dangerous to the 
by-ſtanders. : | | | De] 
It calcines by a weaker red heat into a red powder. 
It readily diſſolves in any ſalt, and is perfectly diſſolved 
in aq. regia, and in the oil of vitriol, if the oil is made hot. 
Diffolved in any acid it gives a green tinQure, though. 
aq. fortis ſoon becomes blue after a 
diffolved in it. | 5 | 
Diſſolved by fixed alkalies it is green, by the volatile it 
is blue. Dr. Lewis obſerves, that if the +; part of a 
grain of copper be diffolved in a pint of water, a blue 
colour will be produced by adding a volatile alkali to it. 
So great is its diviſibility, that one grain diſſolved in 
fp. ſal ammon. will tincture 385,200 times its weight of 
Water. R 
A imall quantity of arſenic gives to copper a great de- 
gree of hardneſs and whiteneſs : thus pins may be made 
white and brittle by it. The merc. cor. alb. alſo whitens it. 
Copper burns and gives a green flame in the fire or 
candle, If one part of copper filings is well ground with 


two parts or more of merc. cor. alb. and then diſtilled in a 


| falts in the form of a yellowifh or reddiſh reſin, which is 


| or the huſks and ſtalks of grapes are dried, and then be- 


portion of copper is 
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glaſs retort, the mercury is ſent over pure and in its natu- 
ral ſtate, and the copper remains intimately mixt with the 


ſometimes tranſparent, at others opake; this reſin melts 
at a candle and gives a green flame. 
If copper is calcined till all its ſulphur is waſted, it 
turns to a red aſh, which being expoſed on a tile to the 
focus of a great burning glaſs, is converted into a deep 
red glaſs. This glaſs melted on a piece of charcoal in 
the focus of the ſame glaſs becomes pure copper again. 
Hence copper evidently conſiſts of a red inflammable ſul- 
phur and a vitrifiable earth, Which laſt is its metallic 
pare | 
Copper and tin make a good bell-metal, which is uſe- 
ful in microſcopes and reflecting teleſcopes. 
Copper and zinc ſorm the prince's metal. 
Copper and the acid of grapes make verdegriſe. | 
Copper and calamine ſtone make braſs, which is ow- 
ing merely to the zinc contained in the calamine. The 
vapours of the zinc, which join with the copper in mak- 
ing brafs, increaſes the weight of the copper ſometimes to 
near one half more than its original weight. . 
Volatile ſpirits receive from a ſmall quantity of copper a 
deep blue, and if added to folutions of it in acids, when 
ſo far diluted as to appear almoſt or altogether colourleſs, 
it · changes them immediately to the fame fine colour, If 
a piece of bright iron be immerſed in the acid folution of 
copper, the acid quits the copper to attack the iron, and Wl 
the copper, in its ſeparation from the menſtruum, adheres _ i 
to the iron, which ſoon appears covered with a cupreous WW 
coat. On theſe principles very minute quantities of cop- 
per diſſolved in liquors may be readily diſcovered. 
If copper is ſwallowed in its pure ſtate it is inoffenſive. 
Some practitioners obſerve that copper when diſſolved is 
ſtrongly ſtyptic, and fo far from cauſing exulcerations of 
the inteſtines, that it heals them : it vomits by its nauſeous 
ſtimulus, which will continue for ſeveral days. Dr. Alf- 
ton ſays, in his Lectures on the Materia Medica, that the 
Xrata and the ferrata do not differ much in any thing but 
the ſtrong nauſea that the firſt produces, and the corroſive 
quality that the latter poſſeſſes. . | 
Lemerfabſerves, that if water lays long in copper veſ- 
ſels, it acquires a taſte of the metal. He cautions againſt 
a careleſs uſe of copper veſſels for boiling ſyrups, acids, &c. 
in; for, though while the ſyrup, &c. are in a boiling heat, 
if they are continued ſo all the day long, no 3 
is diſcovered; but in any degree below the heat which 
keeps up a bubbling in the ſyrup, or whatever elfe, the 
metal will be corroded, and the preparation injured, 
Ihe following preparations are made from this metal: 
 Zrugo zris, called alſo viride æris, cupri rubigo, ver- 
degriſe. It is copper corroded by a fermented vegetable 
acid, into a bluiſh green ſubſtance. The copper is made 
into very thin plates, which are ſuſpended over the va- 
pours ariſing from wine, during its acetous fermentation : 


ing bruiſed, are dipped in wine and made into balls, 
which are left to ferment until they acquire the acetous 
quality; when they are broken with the hand, and ſtrati - 
fied with theſe copper-plates, and left until the verdegriſe 
is produced. The wine of Languedoc is the beſt for this 
uſe : but though, in reading a deſcription of the proceſs, 
the management ſeems very eaſy, yet trifles prevent ſuc- 
ceſs, and renders it very difficult to obtain. The beſt 
as well as the greateſt quantity is made at e 
where there is one ſort in powder and another in lumps. 
The whole proceſs of making this article, as it is now 
practiſed in Montpelier, may be ſeen in the Med. Mu. 
vol. iii. p. 245— 250. The fort which we receive from 
France is generally mixed with the ſtalks, & c. of grapes, 
which may be ſeparated by pulverization, they being more 
difficultly powdered than the verdegrife itfelf. To purify 
it, diſſolve in fix or ſeven times its weight of diſtilled 
vinegar, then decant and evaporate the folution. If 
good, it is dry, of a beautiful deep green, with a few 
white ſpots ; and when rubbed on the hand with a little 
ſaliva or water, it forms a ſmooth paſte, free from grit- 
tineſs. It is adulterated by mixing pumice-ſtone, mar- 
ble, vitriol, &c. . The two firſt are diſcovered by wetting 
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your thumb, and rubbing the ſuſpected verdegriſe — 
| i 


little 
grit- 
mar- 
etting 
t wixt 
it 


it and your finger, by which the pumice- tone and mar- 
ble becomes white; the latter is diſcovered by burning 


a little on a tile, by which the vitriol is turned into a red 
ſubſtance. In ſpirit of wine and in water, this concrete 


turate ſolution of it in vinegar is ſet to exhale in a warm 


place, the greateſt part of the verdegriſe may be recover- 


ed in a cryſtalline form; and if theſe cryſtals are diſtil- 
led in a retort, the acetous acid aſcends from them in a 
highly concentrated ſtate, and the-cryſtals are then call- 
ed diſtilled or calcined verdegriſe, or the vitriol of Venus; 
if ſet in a damp place to diflolve, its called the liquor of 
Venus. Verdegriſe 1s uſed by dyers, ſkinners, hatters, 
painters, &c. as well as in medicine: in miniature paint- 


medicine, is to deterge foul ulcers, being firſt mixed 
with other ingredients, as in the Ung. Baſil. Virid. and 


any thing not oily nor unctuous, hard calluſes may be 
diſſolved therewith. In phagedenic ulcers, and moſt un- 
promiſing ſores with ichor, fungus, ſtinking diſcharge, 
and turned edges, yaws, &c-' copper applied to the ſore 
parts is uſeful. Foul chancres that yield not to mercury 


Whether venereal, or ſcorbutic, or what elſe, apply the 
mel. /Egypt. or other preparations of copper; its ſtimu- 
lus helps nature to throw off ſloughs, particularly in ul- 


ſtantly provoked by ſwallowing a grain or two of verde- 
griſe, ſo for its ſpeedy effect it may be uſed to diſcharge 
any poiſonous matter received into the ſtomach. Large 
portions (as half an ounce or more) have been ſwallowed 
without any other inconvenience than the preſent vomit- 
ing, yet in ſmalier quantities, beſides the vomiting, it 
excites a pain in the ſtomach and griping in the guts, 


of copper or braſs veſſels in which acids or fats are boiled, 


leit the verdegriſe obtained thereby ſhould be productive 


of diſeaſes: the ſcurvy in ſeamen is ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced by this, as one cauſe. See Lond. Med. Obſ. & Inq. 
vol. ii. Though acids, &c. while boiling, do not corrode 


and by the anus, in order to waſh away the whole of this 
offenſive matter, and endeavour to excite a diſcharge by 


an anodyne may be given, if there is great pain, mulk, 
icribed, 5/10 


ation. 


 ASECAVUM. Brafs. © 


and fea ſalt, then they are placed over a hot charcoal fire, 
and there continued till all the ſulphur is conſumed, or 
until the plates can be reduced to a powder. If good, 


within, and if two pieces are rubbed together, a vermil- 
lion red is produced; it muſt alſo be brittle and glittering 
when broken. It was formerly uſed for deſtroying fun- 
gous fleſh. Fre: a1 d | 

If the burnt copper is made red hot, and quenched in 
the ol. lini. nine times, then powdered it takes the name 
of ſaffron of copper. | | 

AS PAUPERUM, copper ore diveſted of its ſilver, 
when 1t contains any, 1s thus named. . 

AQUA CUPR&#, cupreous or coppery waters. 
There are ſprings of water which are impregnated with 
copper, ſuch are the ſprings at Neuſol in Hungary, and 
at Wicklow in Ireland. 'They are little different from a 
folution of rhe vitriol of copper in common water: ſome 
of thele ſprings afford vitriol on evaporating them duly. 
Copper is precipitated from theſe waters by adding pieces 
of iron thereto. Extremely flight impregnations of cop- 


per in'any waters are diſcovered by their ſtaining poliſh- 


ed iron, when immerſed therein, of a copper colour, or 
by dN a blue with volatile alkaline ſpirits. Theſe 
0 3. 


5s partially ſoluble; in vinegar it is wholly ſo. If a ſa- 


ing the diſtilled fort is the beſt. Its uſe, as an external 


cerated ſore throats. Internally taken, a woe is in- 


the metal, a ſhort ſpace of time ſerves for the effect when 
the boiling heat is abated. In caſe of verdegriſe being 
ſwallowed, give oil and warm water, both by the mouth 


AS USTUM, burnt copper. Thin plates of copper 
are laid ſtratum ſuper ſtratum in a crucible, with ſulphur | 


the Ung. Agypt. if it is made into a paſte with ſaliva, or | 


inwardly, has yielded to a ſolution of the vitriol. cœrul. 


cauſes a teneſmus, ulcerations, and bloody ſtools, diffi- | 
cult breathing, contractions of the limbs, &c. which 
often terminates in death. Hence great care ſhould be had 


vomiting with all poſſible ſpeed ; aſter due evacuations 
or other cordials, with a milk diet, may then be pre- 


Verdegriſe cannot be reduced to powder but by levi- | 


it is of an iron grey on the outſide, of a reddiſh grey 


ASC 


waters have been uſed as external detergents, but preſent 
practice ſeems totally to neglect them. | T 
FLOS ZERIS, flowers of copper. Copper reduced to 
ſmall grains, by pouring cold water on it when in a ſtate 
of fuſion, is thus called. The cold water is poured on 
the copper as it runs out of the furnace into the receiver. 
SQUAMEZE /ERIS, the flakes of copper. Theſe fly 


off in hammering this metal when heated. The beſt are 


of a deep yellow colour, and that ruſt if ſprinkled with 
vinegar. 'Theſe from the Cyprian copper-works are call- 
ed Helitis. | e | 
'TINCT. VENERIS. R Trug. æris 3 j. ſp. ſal. am- 
mon. & ſp. vin. R. aa Z PB. m. & ſtent ſimul, donec aqua 


colorem ſaphirinum acquiſiverit. This tincture is an ad- 
mirable preparation, with which to make an injection 


for 2 gonorrhcea, if care be taken duly to dilute it, and 
ſEill enough is poſſeſſed to know when the infection is 
only in the urethra, a perſon may be ſoon and inſallibly 
cured by it; to an ounce of pure water add one drop of the 
above tincture. Dr. W. Saunders, obſerves in his Lec- 
tures on the Mat. Med. that all ſolutions of metals are 
anti- inflammatory and ſedative, or eaſe pain, provided that 
the ſolution is not ſo ſtrong as to ſtimulate. ; 

IINCT. VENERIS VOL. R Limaturz cupri. 33. 
ſp. ſal ammmon. 3xij, m. This ſolution hath been 


given internally to the quantity of four or five drops at a 


doſe, as a diuretic. Boerhaave directs to be given with 
three drops, in a morning faſting, with a hk of mead, 
and this doſe to be daily doubled until the doſe is 24 drops, 
which continue for ſome days: thus he hath ſucceeded. 
ſometimes in curing dropſies, though in other inſtances it 


| failed him. When effectual, it produced very copious 


diſcharges of urine. This tinQuure is a good ſubſtitute! 


for the Cuprum Ammoniacum of the Edinb. Diſp. 


Metallic aſtringents are more active than alum, and 


influence on the habit, and to be preferred when ſpeedy ef- 
fects are to be obtained. Of all the metals, copper is the 
moſt aſtringent, moſt ſoluble in the ſtomach; but the 
doſe is difficultly aſcertained, becauſe of the uncertainty 


of the acid in the ſtomach, whence it is rarely uſed. Dr. 
Saunders obſerves, that an over doſe of the zrugo æris, is 


active, ſtimulent, and aſtringent, and ſo quickly proves 


emetic, as to be thrown up before it hurts: that an under 
doſe excites a nauſea, and that to uſe it to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, is to give it in nauſeating doſes. The R. Veneris 
vol. if given ſo as to purge and vomit, by its ſudden ac- 


tion, ſometimes does wonders. 


Dr. G. Fordyce, in his Lectures on the Mat. Med. 
adviſes to withhold from the uſe of cupreous preparations, 
| when the intention is to ſtrengthen; but when it is de- 


ſigned to leſſen irritability, he ſays, they are extremely 


uſeful, particularly in hyſteric caſes attended with ple- 
thora, and in epileptic ſpaſms. In ſeveral inſtances of in- 


termittents, and of mortifications, the preparations of 
copper, ſuch as were in a ſaline ſtate, as the cuprum am- 
moniac. the vitr. cærul. & the tinct. Veneris vol. were 


equally efficacious with the bark; in this laſt uſe, the vitr. | 


cxrul. to gr. ſs. for a doſe, has effected wonders. - - 


Dr. Brown, in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, prefers. 


preparations of copper, in thoſe dropſies which proceed from 
a general langour of the ſolid ſyſtem, in which caſe they 
prove very uſeful as dibretics and ſtrengtheners. He pre- 
fers the tinct. Veneris vol. to all other preparations of this 


metal. He farther remarks, that in hot elimates where 
the body is much relaxed, the vitriol of copper is the beſt 


detergent of foul ulcers. 8 
See Neuman's Chem: Works. Dict. of Chem. edit. ii. 
FSALO, SALON, the merlin or hobby, a bird fo 
called. It is a ſpecies of hawk. lg 
ASCHRION, a phyſician of the Empiric ſect, and a 
maſter of Galen's. ; 
A#SCHYNOMENE SPINOSA, a ſpecies of the ſenſi- 
tive plant. —_— | | 
XSCHYNOMENOUS PLANTS (of aoxuwmper, 1 am 
aſhamed) ſenſitive Horn ; 
© XSCULAPIUS, a pupil of Chiron, and a phyſician 
of Greece. Le Clerc ſays, he was a Phoenician, a nc- 
phew of Chanaan, who is Hermes. ÆAſculapius had two 
ſons, Machaon and * both phyſicians. 8 
crates 


more powerful, more eafily, and more quickly diſſolved 
in the ſtomach, are more diffuſive and extenſive in their 


[ 
| 
1 
1 
I 
[ 


ctatesis he ſeventeenth deſcend at from Aſculapius. See 
Pop ATLIRIUus. 

ASTAS, Summer. As this is uſually a healthy ſeaſon, 
health may ſtill be prolonged, if, during the warmer 
months; we eat but a little at a time, and make a pro- 
portionable increaſe in the number of our meals, 

#ASTATES, freckles in the face. 1 

ASTHPHARA, incineration, or burning of the fleſh, 
or any other part of the body. | | 

ASTRUS, a ſpecies of beetle. | | 

ASTUARIUM, ſtoves or machines for conveying 
heat to all parts of the body at once. 

ASTUATIO, the boiling up, or rather the ferment- 


ing of liquors when mixed. 


S TUS VOLATICUS— Vogel and Cullen place 


this word as ſynonymous with phlogoſis. It is a ſudden 


ſcorching heat, with redneſs of the face, that ſoon flies off. 


ZATAS, age. One life; an hundred years; alſo a 
certain ſtage of life. The ancients reckoned fix ſtages of 
life, viz. Pueritia, child-hood, which is the fifth year of 
our age. Adoleſcentia, youth, reckoned to the eighteenth, 
and youth properly ſo called to the twenty-ffth year; Ju- 
ventus, reckoned from the twenty-fiſth to the thirty-fifth, 
Virilis tas, man-hood, from the thirty-fifth to the 
ſiſtieth. Senectus, old age, from fifty to ſixty. Crepita 
Etas, decrepid age, which ends in death. Blancard. 


Every age hath its diſeaſes; and Hippocrates obſerves, 


that thoſe of youth continuing after puberty are difficult 


to cure. In infancy and old age, many object to the uſe 


of medicine; but as in both theſe ſtages there is great 
infirmity; ſo there is a great ſcope both for the practice 
and the improvement of the medical art: neglect herein 
beſpeaks an equal ignorance and inhumanity : at a cer- 
tainty ſome diforders may be radically cured, and all may 
be palliated. Infancy may pe aided in its advances, and 
the approaches of age as tp its infirmities, may be re- 
tarded. 4 | ES | 
__ ATHALES, from de, alqpays, and dx, to be green, 
the houſeleee. | 1 Be | 
_ ZETHER, from ail, aro, ſplendes, bright and ſplen- 
did. So the ſky or firmanent, and alſo the electric 
matter has been called; but what is here deſigned is a 
chemical combination of the acetous acid, phlogiſton, 
and water, but differing from alcohol of wine (from 
which it is obtained) by having a far leſs proportion of 
the two latter principles, of which the alcohol is diveſted 


by the mineral acid added to it in the preparation of the 


ether. Macquer ſays in his Dict. of Chem. that there is a 
' ſubſtance exactly intermediate betwixt ardent ſpirits and 
oil. That when the vitriolic acid is mixed with rectified 


ſpirit of wine, the firſt liquor which ariſes by diſtillation, | 
is a mere volatile ſpirit of wine only; the liquor which | 
ariſes next, is ſpirit of wine deprived of part of its watery 


principle by vitriolic acid. So is ſpirit of wine eſſentially 
altered, and approximated to the nature of oil, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of watery principle which it hath loſt, 
If the diſtillation is continued after the ether hath ariſen, 
the vitriolic acid having deprived the ſpirit of wine of all 


ts water, an oil ariſes, which is improperly called ſweet 


oil of vitriol. _ | 

If to the ether, obtained by depriving alcohol of wine 
of its phlogiſton and phlegm, by the addition of the vitri- 
olic acid, you gradually add the nitrous acid, the remain- 


ing phlogilton and water is ſeparated, and the acetous 


acid is pure, except perhaps for the mechanical mixture 
of an extremely minute portion of water; and this is the 

ureſt ether. If to ſo much ether. as is at firſt obtained 
b the aid of the vitriolic acid, more of the acetous acid 
be added, more of the phlogiſton and water are ſeparated, 
and we have the oleum dulce. Hence obſerve, that alco- 
hol of wine is a combination of the acetous acid, phlo- 


giſton, and water; ether prepared with the vitriolic acid 


is the ſame, but in leſs proportion of the phlogiſton and 
water; the oleum dulce contains till leſs phlogiſton and 
water; and the ether obtained by the vitriolic acid, with 
the addition of the nitrous acid, moſt perfectly freed from 
its phlogiſton and water, ſo is the pureſt acetous acid. 
Again, a mixture of ether and alcohol forms the ſpt. nitri 
D. and the ſpt. vitr. D. of the ſhops; and a compoſition 
of alcohol æther and oleum dulce forms the liquor anody- 
nus mincralis Hoſ m ini. 


E T H 


This fluid; beſides its appellation of ther, is by ſome 
named acidum vitrioli vinoſum ; by others ſpiritus zthe- 
reus; and in the Pharm. Edinb. it is entitled ſpt. vini 
æthereus; and, as it may be obtained by means of the 
vitriolic, nitrous, and marine acids indifterently, ſo from 
the name of the acid employed, the terms vitriolic, ni- 
trous, or marine ether have obtained. It ſhould be noted 
that, æthers produced by the different mineral acids, poſ- 
ſeſs particular different properties. 

Various are the proceſſes by which ether is made, but 
the following ſeems to be as eaſy as any, and attended with 
fewer inconveniences. 'Take a two ounce phial, with a 
long neck, and broad lip, for the conveniency of pouring; 
put the fill of it twenty times, of pure alcohol, in aretort; 


pour on this, by an ounce at a time, eleven of the ſame 
meaſures of highly concentrated oil of vitriol; at every 


addition of the acid, cork the retort, and wet the outſide 
with cold water, till the heat of the liquor is abated. This 
is to prevent the evaporation of the ether, which the heat 
generated by the mixture would otherwiſe throw off, 
Place it in an iron pot half an inch from the bottom, co- 
ver the veſſel with tand to three or four inches above the 
liquor; lute on a receiver with a cloſe lute, leaving a pin- 


hole on the luting : then apply a heat, gradually, to make 


it ſimmer; continue this till about one-fourth part begins to 


riſe in the retort. When this appears, raiſe the veſſel. in 


During the 


the ſand, and ao put out the fire. 
e receiver is to be kept cool, by 


whole of the operation, t 


letting a ſtream of cold water fall on it, or by wet cloths 


frequently applied. There is now come over into the re- 


ceiver ether, volatile, vitriolic acid (formed from part of 


the fixed vitriolic acid, combining with part of the phlo- 
giſton of the alcohol) water, and a portion of the alcohol 
undecompoſed. The volatile vitriolic acid renders part 
of the æther ſoluble in water; therefore, to this ſubſtance 


in the retort, we are to add a little cauſtic fixed vegetable 


alcali, to combine with the ſuperfluous acid, and diſtil 
again by a heat of one hundred degrees of Farenheit's 
thermometer; the æther, only being vapour in that degree 
of heat, will come over perfectly pure, and leave the other 
ſubſtances behind. See the Town and Country Maga— 
zine for July, 1769. = : 
The Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, printed A. D. 1777, 
contains the ſollowing proceſs for making ether, liquor 
æthereus vitriolicus, vitriolic zthereal liquor. | 
Take of reQined ſpirit of wine 32 ounces by weight, 
acid of vitriol 16 ounces by weight. Put the ſpirit into a 
glaſs retort, previouſly heated, and pour the acid to it in 
one ſtream ; gradually mix by gently and often ſhaking ; 
then immediately diſtill in ſand, (heated previous to this 
operation, ) into a receiver cooled by water or ſnow. Regu- 
late the fire ſo as quickly to boil the liquor, and continue 
to boil until 16 ounces by weight is brought over, then 
remove the retort from the ſand. 'To the diſtilled liquor, 


add two drams of the ſtrong common cauſtic; then diſtill 


it again from a deep retort into a receiver properly cooled, 
untill 10 ounces by weight of aher are obtained. | 
Various modes of preparing this fluid may be ſeen in 
the different writers noted below. „ 

Some of the properties of this liquid are as follow : _ 

It is the moſt light, moſt volatile, and moſt inſlammable 
of all known liquids. 2 5 

It ſwims on the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine, as oil 
does upon water. E | | 

It is remarkably cold when dropped upon the hand; 
and it affects the thermometer in an extraordinary man- 
ner, cauſing the quickſilver to fall, when neither water 
nor ſpirit of wine would produce ſuch an effect. 

It is neither acid nor alkaline, therefore perfectly frec 
from that ſaline acrimony with which all the common vo- 
latile ſpirits abound. . 

Icis one of the moſt powerful ſolvents known in che- 
miſtry. It will not mix with acids, alkalies, nor vinous 
ſpirits. It mixes with twenty times its weight of Water, 
if well ſhook therewith; and is an effectual ſolvent of oils, 
balſams, reſins, gum reſins, gums, wax, &c. | 

Macquer obſeryes, in his Dictionary of Chemiſtry, that 
ether does not mix with water, as ſpirit of wine does, 
in all proportions; but that ten parts of water are required 
to diflolve one part of e@thcr. But a larger proportion of 
water is more convenient, when the mixture is made we 
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taken as one medicine. He alſo adds, that ether diſſolves 
a ſmall quantity of water. | 


Its affinity with gold exceeds that of aqua regia there- 


with. 3 
It extracts gold, wherever it is, from among other baſer 
metals (i. e. from any one, or all of them) and thus gold is 
both better and ſooner purified, than by any other means. 
It is the lighteſt of all liquors; a bottle that holds 20 
ounces of the oil of vitriol, holds but ſeven of ether. 
Agitated in a phial with the white of egg, lymph, or hu- 
man blood, it ſeems rather to attenuate them. 
The effects of this wonderful preparation, as a ſubject 
of philoſophy, are too numerous to inſert in this place; 


the reader is therefore referred to the authors undermen- 
tioned, who have written profeſſedly on it. 


As to its an- 
tiquity, it is mentioned in ſeveral old books of chemiſtry; 
but they do not diſtinctly notice nor deſcribe it, nor yet 


the manner of producing it: the public attention to it, was 


firſt excited by a publication in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, A. D. 1730, by a German, who calls himſelf Fro- 
benius. Its medical properties, the moſt valuable, as 


proceed to obſerve, that the late Dr. Ward was the firſt 
*who is known to hare uſed it in England: with the ether 
it was that he ſo inſtantly relieved the head-ach, and other 
pains in the external parts: but for the firſt publication 
on its internal uſe, we are indebted to Mr. Turner, ſur- 
geon, in Liverpool, by whom it is prepared for a very ex- 
He mixes two drams of ether with ſix or 


ſpoonfuls at a time, repeating the doſe as required. Its 
general effects internally, are anodyne and perſpirative; 
others !give five or {ix drops for a doſe, firſt dropping it 


on ſugar; it is alſo ſo potent a diuretic, that an incau- | 


tious uſe-of it may produce a diabetes; this is the only in- 
convenience to which it manifeſts any tendency. In ob- 


ſtinate head-achs, vertigos, epilepſies, convulſions, hyſte- 


ric and hypochondriac diſorders, the palſy, gout, rheu- 


matiſm, flatulent, and other diſorders of the ſtomach and 
bowels, aſthmas, hiccough, whooping-cough, &c. by its 


application externally, or adminiſtration internally, or 


both, the moſt deſirable effects have followed. When it | 


is applied externally, procure a bit of linen rag, of ſuch 


a dimenſion as to be conveniently covered byithe palm of 
the hand; moiſten the rag with the ether, and inſtantly 


apply it to the part affected, preſſing it very cloſe, ſo as to 
ptevent the eſcape of its fumes, for two or three minutes, 


in which time the rag will be found dry, and may be taken 


away. Fred. Hoffman indeed employed it (in as much as 


his liquor. mineral. anod. may be ranked with it) as a 
| ſedative and antiſpaſmodic. 


As to the teſts of the goodneſs of ether, Mr. Turner 
informs us that the moſt perfect ſort is obtained by the 


aſſiſtance of the vitriolic acid; that it is perfectly colour- 
leſs, and ſtrikes the noſe very ſtrongly with the ſulphu- 


reous ſmell; a drop let fall on the hand inſtantly vaniſhes, 
without leaving any moiſture behind; five or ſix drops 
dropped together upon a table will diſappear in a few ſe- 
conds of a minute, and leave only the appearance of a 
large oily ring behind. The beſt zther requires the great- 


eſt quantity of water to be mixed with it; if, therefore, to 
fix tea-ſpoonfuls of water, in a ſmall phial, you add one 
of the ether to be examined, cork it up, and ſhake them 


well together, and if, -upon ſtanding a little while, ſome 


of the ether appears at the top, in form of oil, ſuffici- 


ent to cover the ſurface of the mixture, it is good, pro- 
vided alſo that it anſwers the other methods of trial; but 


if none appears, or not enough to cover the ſurface of the 


mixture, it was either adulterated, or not well recti fied: 
if to this mixture of æther and water you add a little ſalt 


of tartar, and any fermentation enſues, the ether was not 
well rectified. | | | 


See Malouin's Chimie Medicinale, tom. ii. p. 451. 


Macquer's Chimie Pratique, tranſlated by Reid. DiCti- 
onary of Chemiſtry, edit. ii. Dr. Frobenius's accounts of 
«ther, inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1733 
and 1741. Pharm. Col. Edinb. The Lond. Med. Obſ. 
and Inq. vol. ii. p. 176—186. An Account of the extra- 
ordinary medicinal fluid called ether, by M. Turner, ſur- 
rene in Liverpool. Abridgment of the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions, vol. viii. p. 744. Cyclopedia, edit. A. D. 


well as moſt ſuited to the general deſign of this work, we | 
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1778. Beaume's Diſſertation on ther. This laſt is the 
moſt complete work on this ſubjeCt. | 
A THERIA HERBA, i. e. eryngo. TEES 
A/THIOPICUS LAPIS, Ethiopian ſtone. Its colour 
is like that of greeniſh jaſper; it is found in Ethiopia, is 
reſolvable into a milky appearance, and hath a biting taſte, 
but is of no conſiderable value in medicine. 

ATHIOPIS, Ethiopian clary. Salvia Æthiopis. Lin. 
Its leaves are like thoſe of mullein, hairy and thick ; the 
ſtalk is quadrangular, like that of balm; the ſeeds are two 
in a cell. A decoction of its root is commended in pleu- 
riſies and rbheumatiſms. Raii Hiſt, 

2 THIOPICZ (P1LUuL.) R merc. pur. (cum mucilag. 
e gum. Arab, extinct.) 3 vi. ſulph. ant. precip. rel. 
guaiac. & ſap. Venet. aa 30) f. maſ. & divid. in pillul. 
No. cexl. quarum detur. i. ad. iv. mane nocteque. Dr. 


Plummer orders in a compoſition of this name and quality, 


equal parts of calomel and ſuiph. aurat. ant. but the above, 
which is from the Ph. Col. Edinb. is in every reſpect equal 
to Dr. Plummer's in point of uſefulneſs, but not ſo apt to 

run off by ſtool. | | 


ZATHIOPIS ANTIMONIALIS, antimonial zthiops. 


Dr. Cockburn gives this in his treatiſe on the gonorrhcea, 


as follows: flux equal parts of antimony and ſea ſalt, in a 
crucible, and knock off the ſcoria, then rub equal parts 
of the regulus made in this manner, and mercury toge- 
ther, till they are incorporated. He extols it in cutaneous 
diſeaſes, glandular obſtructions, and many other chroni- 
cal diſeaſes; a few grains are given at firſt, and the quan- 
tity is increaſed as the patient can bear it. Malouin, in 
his chemiſtry, gives various proceſſes for uniting antimony 
with mercury, ſome of which are more ſpeedy and others 
more perfect in forming this combination. e | 
Dr. Huxham gives the following æthiopis antimonialis: 
R argent, viv. 3 iv. antim. crud. Z11j, flor, ſulph. Fij. m. 
per triturat, : | : | | 
Dr. Plummer highly commends his æthiops in the 
Edinb. Med. Eſſays, as curative of ſpots, pimples; and 
fluſhing in the face, virulent gonorthœas, ſciatica, rheu- 
matiſms, lues venerea, ulcers with pain and ſwelling in 
the feet, ſcrophulous diſorders, &c. See PLUMMER's PIL. 
ETHIOPIS MARTIALIS, martial zthiops. Put 
filings of ſteel into an unglazed earthen. veſſel, with water 
enough to riſe four inches above the filings z the whole is 
to be ſtirred every day, and more water ſupplied, as that 
in the veſſels exhales, ſo that the filings may remain al- 
ways covered; continue this procedure till they are re- 


duced to a powder of an inky blackneſs. This preparation 
hath nothing but its troubleſomeneſs to diſtinguiſh it from 


the common filings. | ; 
ETHIOPIS MINER ALIS. Athiops, ſo called from 
its colour, which is like a10½ J, a blackmoor, from ail to 
burn, and d, the countenance. Ethiops Mineral. The uſual = 
method of preparing this, is to rub equal parts of pure 
mercury and flowers of ſulphur in a mortar, till the mer- 
cury diſappears, and a very black powder is formed; but 
a more intimate coalition of the mercury with the ſulphur 
may be effected by melting the ſulphur in an iron ladle, 
then adding the quickſilver, and ſtirring them together, 
till the mixture is cold. If the mixture ſeems diſpoſed to 
flame, which may be known by its ſwelling up, and grow- 
ing ſuddenly conſiſtent, carefully cover it, thus it is ſoon 
checked, The ſmall heat neceſſary here is in no danger 


of diſſipating either the mercury or the ſulphur. 


As ſulphur ſo eminently abates the power of all the 
more active minerals, this medicine is thought by many to 
be no farther uſeful than as it is of efficacy in the ſtomach 


and bowels; others aſſert, that it enters the circulation, 


and is produCtive of very falutary effects. It 1s true that 
a portion of the mercury may be ſeparated from the ſul- 
phur, during the paſſage of the @th:ops through the body. 
Dr. Cruikſhank ſays, that Mr. Hunter from experiments 
made on himſelf, thinks it probable, that every prepara- 
tion of mercury is diſſolved in the human fluids, and con- 
verted, not only into a new preparation, but conſtantly in- 
to the ſame kind of preparation, before it acts on the 
morbid virus in the ſyſtem. He obſerves, that though 
quickſilver does not boil, in a heat leſs than 600 of Fa- 
renheit's thermometer; yet it may perhaps be wholly 
converted into vapour in a heat little more than that of 
the atmoſphere, and this more particularly when its —f 

| * ticles 
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ticles are ſeparated and divided. In this ſtate of vapour, 
he thinks it paſſes all out of the body, and becomes crude 
quickſilver. See his Appendix to Mr. Clare's Eſſay on 
the Cure of Abſceſſes. The doſe is from gr. v. to 3 ſs. It 
is equally uſeful. with the cinnab. ant. for fumigating 
venereal ulcers ;. and, like the, cinnabar, it is hard to ſay 
that ir is uſeful any other way! 
ZATHIOPIS VEGETABILIS. Vegetable Zthiops. 
By burning the ſea-wrack in the open air, it is reduced in- 
to a black powder, and is then called vegetable ethiops. 
The ſoap-boilers call this kelp. The beſt is from Scot- 
land. From i. to 2. ij. is given twice a day to remove 
ſcrophulous ſwellings. 2 
ATHIOPUS ALBUS, i. e. Merc. alkalizat. | 
ZATHNA. Subterraneous, inviſible, ſulphureous fire, 


which calcines rocks in the earth. The igneous meteors 


about burning mountains are called Æthnici. 


ZATHOLICES, from alba, to inflame or burn. Super- 


— ficial puſtules in the ſkiri raiſed by heat, as boils, fiery puſ- 
tules, &c. \ : | 1 

TIA, alria, the caufe of a diſtemper. 

ATIOLOGIA, Ætiology, from alzia, a cauſe, x0, 
the reaſon of. A treatiſe on the cauſes of diſeaſes, and 
their ſymptoms. - | | | 85 

AFITA, See ATI TES. 

ATITES, eagle-ſtone, alſo called lapis aquilz, accord- 
ing to Edwards's Elements of Foſſilogy, it feems to be of 
the claſs called earths; the genus is clay; and it, with the 
geodæ, may rank under a ſpecies which may be named 
figured clay. It is a roundiſh ſtone of the pebble kind, 


from the ſize of a hazel-nut to that of a wall-nut, with a 


hollow in it, in which is a ſmaller ſtone, looſe, and that 


rattles when ſhaken, generally of a dark ruflet, or of an 


aſh-colour. They are found among gravel in many coun- 
tries, but the beſt comes from the Eaſt Indies. 
AETIUS. There were three phyſicians of this name, 
viz. Aetius Sicanius, Aetins of Antioch, and Aetius of A- 
mida, who lived in the end of the fourth, or beginning of 
the fifth century. His works are divided into four books 
or tetrabibli, and each of them into four fermons, which 
again are ſubdivided into chapters, but he himſelf divided 
them into ſix books. _ | D ED 
After Aetius, as celebrated, ſee ALEXANDER TRAL- 
LIANUS. | | 
TOI PHLEBES, eagle veins. According to Ruffus 


Epheſius, the veins that paſs through the temples to the 


head, were thus called. | 
— ATOLION, i. e. granum cnidtum. 


- A£ATONYCHUM, from azToc, an eagle, and Gut, a 


claw, or nail, i. e. lithoſpermum. 


 AFFECTIO, an affection. This is expreſſed in Greek 


by a9. It is a diſorder of the whole body, or a part 


of it, as in the hyſterics, colic, &c. thus by adding an 

adjective to fectio, molt diſtempers are expreſſed. 
AFFEOS. Froth or foam. | Oo 
AFFIDRA. Ceruſs. | | | 
AFFINITAS, Afﬀinity. Chemical affinities, (alfo call- 

ed elective attractions) are defined a tendency which 


the different particles of matter have to unite and adhere | 


together, whether theſe particles be heterogene or homo- 
ene. 2 Hg | | 
The tranſlator of the Dict. of Chem. ſays in a note un- 
der the article init), that “ By the terms inity and 
_ elective attraction, we ought to underſtand the power by 
which the conſtituent parts of bodies unite, and not to 
ſuppoſe that this power is exerted by any ſimilarity and 
homogeniety of parts, or by any mechanical traction, as 
theſe terms ſeem to imply. The cauſe of this power, or 
the manner in which this union of conſtituent parts is pro- 
duced, is unknown to us. To theſe terms, therefore, 
another leſs exceptionable, viz. the power of combination, 
may be ſubſtituted. In Dr. Macquer's definition of % 
finity are comprehended not only the power by which the 
conſtituent parts of bodies unite, which is the proper ob- 
ject of chemiſtry ; but alfo, the power by which the in- 
tegrant parts unite, which he calls the affinity of aggre- 


gation, and which is treated of by writers on natural phi- 
loſophy and mechanics under the terms attraction, gra-“ 


vitation, and coheſion. Whether theſe two kinds of 
union are produced frum the ſame cauſe differently modi- 
fied, as our author thinks, I know not; but their effects 
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are ſo different, that they deſerve to be conſidered ſepa- 
rately : the union of integrant parts being only an appo- 
ſition of theſe parts, which are capable of being disjointed 
by mechanical means, and without any change produced 
upon their properties; and the union of conſtituent 
parts, or combination, being attended with conſiderable 
changes of properties, and being incapable of disjunction 
by mechanical means!“ 
Attraction is of different kinds in nature, though pro- 
bably they all depend ultimately on the ſame principles; 
they are, 1. The attraction of gravitation. 2. The 
magnetic attraction. 3. The attraction of electricity. 
4. The attraction of coheſion or of aggregation. 5. 
Chemical attraction. The laſt, as already ſaid, is that 
tendency which bodies have, however different, to 
unite together and to remain in union: e. g. an acid 
unites with a metal, an earth, or an alcaline ſalt, and 
with either of theſe the acid forms one body; which 
body does not confiſt of a combination of the properties 
of the acid and the metal, &c. but theſe loſing their origi- 
nal properties on their union, a new body, different from 
either, is formed. 55 
Chemical attraction does not take place, but when the 
reſpective bodies are in a fluid ſtate. Before chemical at- 
traction can take place betwixt two or more bodies, it is 
neceſſary to deſtroy their attraction of aggregation or co- 
heſion, this is effected by diſſolving them. The compo- 
nent parts of bodies cannot come into the neceſſary con- 
tact with each other until the integrant parts of the bodies, 
which are to act and be acted on, are ſeparated, by a ſo- 
lution of them. Dry bodies, however, finely powdered, 
do not unite chemically. Attraction of aggregation re- 
quires only the application of ſurfaces, but chemical at- 
traction abſolutely requires fluidity. A | 
The power in bodies on which their various tranſpoſi- 
tions and combinations depend, and which is called their 
affinity, is a term like the Newtonian attraction, which 
is deſigned to expreſs not the cauſe, but the effect. When 
an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to unite with an alkali, 
it is ſaid that it hath a greater affinity to the alkali than to 
the metal; this is only to ſay in other words, that it will 
unite with the alkali in preference to the metall. 
The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of very ex- 
tenſive uſe in the chemical pharmacy; for as ſeveral pro- 
ceſſes are founded on it, ſo if an error happens, and there- 
by the medicine proves unfit for its intended uſe, it may 
be rendered applicable to other purpoſes, by ſuch tranſ- 
poſitions of their component parts, as are pointed out by 
the knowlege of their affinzzzes. Combinations and ſepa- 
_ rations that are chemical, depend on eleCtive attraction. 
Sir Iſaac Newton's table of attractions, which was with 
the nitrous acid, was the firſt ; next to him, Geoffroy im- 
proved on the ſubject, then Geller, Bergman, Dijon, 
| Wenzel, Kirwan, &c. ſince them, others have contri- 
buted their additions, and from them all, the following 
table is formed, but chiefly from Bergman's. The ſub- 
ſtances in which theſe affinities are expreſſed in capital 
| letters on the top of each ſeries, have the greateſt affinity 
with that immediately under it, a leſs affinity with the 
next, &c. to the end of the ſeries, &c. If any of the 
remote bodies have been combined with the top one, the 
addition of any of the intermediate bodies will diſunite 
them; the intermediate body uniting with the uppermoſt 
of the ſeries, and throwing out the remote one. Thus in 
the firſt ſeries of the inities of water, a fixed alkali be- 
ing placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, it is 
to be concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mix- 
ed, the addition of any fixed alkaline ſalt will abſorb the 
water, and occaſion the pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where 
ſeveral ſubſtances are expreſſed in one feries, it is to be 
underitood that any one of theſe bodies which are neareſt 
to the uppermoſt, will in like manner diſengage from it 
any one of thoſe which are more remote. 
ACID OF VITRIOL. 
Vegetable fixed alkali. 
Mineral fixed alkali. 
Lime. 
Magneſia. 
Volatile alkali. 
Zinc. | 
Iron. 


* 


| 
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Lead. 
Copper. 
Mercury. 
> Antimony. 
Water. 
 _ ACID OF NITRE« 
Vegetable fixed alkali. 
Mineral fixed alkali. 
Lime. 
Magneſia. 
Volatile alkali. 
Zinc. \ 
Iron. 
Lead. 
Copper. 
Mercury. 
Antimony. 
Silver. -: 
Water. 5 | 
| MARINE ACID, 
| Vegetable fixed alkali. | 
Mineral fixed aleali. 
A Lime. 
<3 3 Volatile alkali, 
= = Zinc. 
3 Iron. 
8 1 Lead. 
= Copper. 
_ Mercury, 
| Antimony. 
Silver. 
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| | LEMON JUICE. 
EY 5 Lime. 7 
fi- _ Magneſia. 
Vegetable fixed alcali. 
5 Mineral fixed alcali. 
en 1 Volatile alkali. 
li, f Zinc. 
: Iron. 
al | Lead. 
| 1 Copper. 
Moy, - 
Antimony. 
Water. RS . 
DISTILLED VINEGAR. 
Vegetable fixed alcali. 
Mineral fixed alcali. 
Lime. 
Magneſia. 
Volatile alkali. 
Zinc. 
Iron. 
Lead. 
Copper. 
A 
Antimony. 
| Water. 
| VEGETABLE 4LCALI. 
Acid of vitriol. | 
Acid of nitre. 
Marine acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
Sulphur. 
Expreſſed oil. 
— 
opper. 
Water. 
MINERAL FIXED AL ALL, 
Acid of vitriol. 
Acid of nitre. 
Marine acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
Sulphur. 
Expreſſed oil. 


Lead. 
Ne 4. 


/ 


Vegetable fixed alkali. 
Volatile alkali. 


Vitriolic acid. 


Alum. 
Vitriol of iron. 


| LEth Er. 


Water. 


Alcohol. 
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Copper. 
Water. 
5 VOLATILE At cat t. 
Acid of vitriol. | 
Acid of nitre. 
Marine acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
Sulphur. 
Expreſſed oil. 
Copper. 
Water. | 
QU ICE LIME. | | 
Acid of vitriol. | | 
Acid of tartar. 


Acid of nitre. 


Marine acid. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 


Aerial acid. 


Sulphur. 

Expreſſed oil. | | 

Water. | IV 
MACNESIA CALCINED. 

Acid of vitriol. 

Acid of nitre. 

Marine acid. 

Acid of tartar. 

Acid of lemon. 


Diſtilled vinegar. 


Aerial acid. 
Sulphur. 


WATER. 


Alchohol. 


Vitriolated mineral alkali. 7 
Ather. | 


Vitriolated 3 alkali, 


Mercury ſublimate. 
SULPHUR, 

Fixed alkali. 

Lime. 

Magneſia. 

Mercury. 

Arſenic. -- 

Volatile alkalt. 

Expreſſed oil. 

Eſſential oil. 


Alcohol. 


Ather. 


Eſſential oil. 
Volatile alkali. 

Fixed alkali. _ 
. Liver of ſulphur. 


Sulphur, 8 
ETHER. 


Eſſential oil. 
Expreſſed oil. 
Water. 
Sulphur. 


Ather. 

Alcohol. 

Expreſſed oil. 

Sulphur. — 
EXPRESSED OIL. 

ther. | 

Eſſential oil. 

Fixed alkali. 

Volatile alkali. 

Sulphur. 


ESSENTIAL OIL, 


K MERCURY. 
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MERCURY» 
Marine acid. 
Acid of vitriol. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Acid of nitre. 
Diſtilled vinegar. / 
Aerial acid. 
LEAD» 
Acid of vitriol. 
Acid of tartar, 
Marine acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Lemon juice. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 8 
Fixed alkali. 
Expreſſed olli. 
+» COPPER. 
Acid of tartar, ' 
Marine acid. 
Acid of vitriol. 

Acid of nitre. 
Acid of lemon. a 
Diſtilled vinegar. | 

Aerial seid. 
Fixed alkali. 
Volatile alkali. | 
Expreſſed oil. þ 
7 = * ROMS 
Acid of ſugar. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of vitriot, 
Marine actd. 
Acid of nitre. 
Acid of lemon.' 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
h N „ ZlNe. 
Acid of ſugar. 
Acid of vitriol. 
Marine acid. 
Acid of nitre. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
Volatile alkali. 
* ANTIMONYT, 
Marine acid. 
Acid of ſugar. 
Acid of vitriol. 
Acid of nitre. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aenal acid. | nd wo 
See Geoffroy on Affinities, in the Memoirs of the 
French academy, for the year 1718—Geller's Metallurgic 
Chemiſtry—Medical Magazine — Dictionary of Chemiſ- 
try, tranftated from the French, edit. ii. Dr. Wm. Keir's 
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Inaugural Theſis, De Attractione Chemica. Edinb. 1778. 


AFFION, an Arabian name of opium; alſo of an elec- 
tary in which is opium. | 
AFFLATUS, or Adflatus. A vapour, or as the coun- 
try people call it, a blaſt: it affects the body ſuddenly 
with a diſeaſe ; it is a ſpecies of eryſipelas. 
AFFLICTIO, Affliction. 
it cauſes many. What excites anger, envy, hate, pro- 
duces diſeaſes from tenſe fibres. What excites fear, grief, 
joy, or delight, beget diſeaſes from relaxation. 
AFFRODINA. Venus. | 
AFFUSIO. - Pouring a liquor upon ſomething, and 
ſometimes it means the ſame as ſuffuſio, a cataract. 
AFIUN. Opium. | 
AFRICANUS FLOS. The African flower. Ge- 
rard ſpeaks of four ſorts, the fourth of which is called 
othonna, alſo tagetus Indicus minor, caryoph. Indicus, 


tanacetum Africanum, chryſanthemum Africanum, Afri- 
can marigold. 


Though this is not a diſeaſe, 
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beat out it will take fire at a ſpark, and blaze out. 
named agaric from Agaria, a town in Aſia, where it grows 
moſt plentifully. It is the boletus pini laricis. Lin. 
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Miller reckons up thirteen ſpecies, but, they are of 10 | 


repute in medicine. Linæus calls this genus by the name 
of tagetes. . Ws 
AFROB. Alchymiſtical lead, 1. e. Crude antimony. 
AGA CRETENSIUM. The Spaniſh milk thiſtle. 
AGALACTIA, from «, negative, and yaaa, milk, a 
defect of milk in child-bed ; hence eayandzx7&-, an epi- 
thet given by Hippocrates to a lying-in-woman that hath 
no milk. 
AGALLOC 
given of this wood are ſo different from each other, as 
well as from the ſpecimeng of it that are met with in our 
ſhops, that it ſeems moſt likely to be unknown amongſt us. 
Other woods, as the afpalathus, lignum aquilæ, and ca- 


lambour, which are ſaid to be of the ſame nature, are ſub- 
ſtituted for it. Whatever this article is in reality, it is alſo 


expreſſed by different writers by the following names, viz. 


lign. aloe. xyloaloe, ſinkoo, lign. calambac. The Ara- 


bians call it cebar, or ſebar, and ſometimes al-cebar. 
It is brought from China, and the interior parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, in ſmall pieces. It is deſcribed as being com- 


E ponderous, of a yellow or ruſty brown colour, with 


lack or purpliſh veins, ſometimes purple, with aſh-co- 
loured veins;, and not unſrequently,- as being all of a 
blackiſh colour; Such as brought into Europe is of a 
bitteriſh, reſinous taſte, and of a light aromatic ſmell. Set 


on fire it feems to melt like wax, emitting while it burns 


an agreeable fragrance; the degree of this fragrance gives 
the proof ot its goodnets. uh 
One ounce of this wood yields to ſpirit of wine three 
drams of a reſinous extract; and to water it yields two 
drams. If diſtilled with water, it yields an highly cordial 
oil, in the proportion of half an ounce from one hundred 
and ſixty ounces. Miller. Dale. | N 
AGALLOCHUM. A name of the calambac wood. 
AGALUGI. A name of the agallochum. 
AGALLUGUN. A name of the agallochum. 
AG APE, ayearn, love; alſo an afternoon or evening's 
meal. VVV 
AG ARICUS AURICULA FORMA, i. e. Auricu- 


AGARICOIDES, a fort of fungus. 


laricis. Boerhaave calls it igniarius, becauſe when it is 


It 3s 


Above twenty ſorts are diftinguiſhed by botaniſts, one 


of which is the touch-wood, or ſpunk. 


It grows on the trunks of larch trees, and alſo on ſome 


others, without any pedicle. Internally it is white, and of 
J lan uniform ſtructure; outwardly it is covered with a 
_ | brown bark, full of ſmall holes underneath. 
this ſubſtante is cut off from the trees, ſeparated from its 
bark, then expofed to the ſun, which both dries it, and in- 
| creaſes its whitenefs. The lighteſt, whiteſt, and moſt 
free from gritty matter, is the beſt. It hath but little 
| ſmell; when chewed it is at firſt ſweet, then bitter. It 


In autumn 


gives out its ee to watery menſtrua, and alſo to 
ſpirituous; it is with difficulty reduced to powder, except 


it be firft moiſtened With a ſolution. of gum arabic, and 
| afterwards thoroughly drisd. It is cathartic, but hardly 
ever uſed in the preſent practice, as its operation is both 
| flow and unpleaſant, occaſioning ſickneſs, gripes, &c. 


The doſe is from 3 i. to 3 ii. 
AGARICUS. A name for the marga candida. 
AGARICUS MUSCARIUS. Linzus. The reddiſh 
muſhrooms alfo called bug agaric. This is one of the 
poiſonous vegetables that are indigenous in Great Britain. 


The pillar ſtalk is white, thick, and hollow; thicker to- 


wards the top; egg-ſhaped at its baſe; ſurrounded at its 


middle with a pendulous membrane, and furniſhed with a 


cap which is large, ſometimes 6x inches or more in diame- 
ter; almoſt flat; either white, red, or crimſon colour; 
and ſometimes beſct with angular, downy, white, or red 
warts. The gills are white, flat, and inverſely ſpear- 
fhaped; the greater number extend from the rim of the 
cap to the ſtalk, the reſt only half way. When this muſh- 
room is decaying, the gills become browniſh, It is found 
in paſtures and woods- | | 


UM. The aromatic aloe. The accounts 


AGARICUM, or Agaricus, Agaric, called alfo fungus 


1 


3 
bY, 


* 


est in the day, it will deſtroy them. If it is infu ed in 
milk, it is deſtructive to flies the inſtant they'ſip lt. Hal- 
ler relates, that fix perſons of Lithuania, perithed at one 
time by eating this kind of muſhrooms; and that others 
have been driven mad by them. TWG ot three may be 
taken without danger, but more will occaſion delirium. 
See Withering's Botanical Atrangements. Wilmer's 
Obſervations on Poiſonous Vegetables. Lightfoot! 8 Flora 
Scotia, vol. ii. p. 1010. 

AGARICUS PIPERAT US. Linus. Pepper muſh- 
room, alſo called pepper agaric. It is the fungus piperä- 
tus albus, lateo ſucco turgens. Rani. ' Alſo the fungus 
albus acris. B. P. The ſtalk is about two inches high. 
The hat is convex when young : as it expands, it becomes 
nearly flat; its colour is a dirty white; with a mixture of 
grey; it contains a milky juice. The diſk is conſtantly 
bent inwards: when the fungus 1s decaying, the hat be- 
comes depreſſed in its centre, and is ſometimes ſeen furinel 
ſhaped. The lamellz are 85 numerous, and of a pale 
fleſh colour. 

It is * common in woods, near the roots of trees. 
When freely taken; fatal conſequences are related by ſeveral 
writers. hen this vegetable has loſt its acrid juice by 
drying, its cauſtic quality ſtill remains. 

In caſe of i mury from any of the miſhroom tribe, ſee 
AM ANITA. 

See Wilmer's Obſers: ations on pullonous vegetables. | 
AGARICUS QUERCUS, agaric of the oak, called 
alſo. fungus ignfarius. Agaricus pedis equini facie, fungi 
arborei 4d-ellychnia. Female ae and from its readi- 
neſs to catch fire, touch-wood. 

It grows in the form of a horſe's hoof; externally it is of 
a duſky aſh colour, and internally of 5 duſky red; it is 
ſoſt and tough. The beſt is ſaid to grow on the larger 
branches of oak trees; but that which is found on other 
trees is often as good. 

It conſiſts. of four parts, which preſent themſelve; ſuc- 
teſſively, iſt. The outward rind, which may be thrown 
awa 
18 — beſt of all, and is uſed to reſtrain hæmorrhages from 
wounds, and alter amputations; it ſhould be beat well 
with a hammer until it is ſoft and pliable, then ſlices of it 
of à proper ſize are to be applied upoh the open blood- 
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gency, but its texture and adheſive quality : on the firſt 
application it adheres pretty ſtrongly, but about the end 
of two days it begins to ſeparate, and ſoon falls off. 3d. A 
part which adheres to the ſecond, and which is an inferior 
fort, may be uſed in leſs important caſes. The 4th, or 
laſt part, may be powdered, and then uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as the ſecond and third ſorts; 
taking the fungous ſubſtance from the trees is in autuntn, 
when the weather is fine, and after great heats, 

As a ſtyptic; this fungus does not appear to poſſeſs any 
advantages greater than what may be expected from dry 
lint, as its ſucceſs hath not been manifeſted but when the 
circulation was ſo languid that lint would fiot have failed 
to have anſwered as well. This agaric grows on different 
trees, chiefly on the aſh; it is the boletus igniarius, of 
Lin. Touchwood, or boletus acaulis pulvinatus lævis, 
poris fenuiſſimis. . x. 
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Obſervations on the Uſe of Agar ic. x 
AGASYLLIS. Dioſcorides ſays it is the ibrub that 
produces the gum ammoniacum. 

AGATHA, i. e. Achates. 

AGATHONIS ANTIDOTUS HEPA ric. few 
thon's Antidote for the Liver. 

K. Gentian. 3 vi. R. Enul. C. fol. 4 & fol. nard. 
Ind. à aa. 3 1. m. 

AGAl T, the name of a tres which grows i in Malabar, 
and affords a fruit that in its ſhape and taſte reſembles the 
kidney-bean. Raii Hiſt. | 

AGEM. A name of the Perfian lilac. 

AGENESIA. Veneral impotency in man. Vogel. 


It is ſynonymous with anaphrodiſia, alſo with dyſperma- 
tiſmus. 


. AGER CHYMICUS. Dorneus ip that water is the 
field Cager] in which God has ordained that the root of 


branches ſhoot i into the earth. 


d. The part immediately under this rind, which 


tc the juice of this e is rubbed where NT re- | 


veſſel, whoſe diſcharge it reſtrains, not froni its reſtrin- 


'The beſt time for 


See Warner's Caſes in Surgery, p · 133 Kc. Neale's 


minerals ſhould be fixed, and from whence the trunk and 


w- 


--UTITIO. 


| amnios. 


- elxagnon & lygus. 


AGN' 


Thie ieius is called ager nature. 5 
AGER, or Agrorum Terra, ſignifies the common ek 


or fil. 


AGERATUM. 80 called, becauſe its flowers pre- 
ſerve their beauty a long time. It is alſo named balſamita 
minor; eupatorium; coſtus hortorum minor; ptarmica 
jutea; herba julia; mentha corymbifera minor, maudlin, 
ſweet maudlin, or maudlin f It is the achillea 
ageratum of Linnæus. 

Botaniſts have enumerated ſeven or r eight ſpecies. 

It is a perennial flender plant, with undivided, in- 
dented, narrow leaves, and yellow naked diſcous flowers, 
ſet in umbels on the tops of the ſtalks: it is a native of 
the ſouthern parts, of Europe, and cultivated in our gar- 
dens. 'It flowers in July and Auguſt, and hath an agree- 
able ſmell, and a warm bitterit taſte. It contains the 
virtues of coſtmary and tanſey, but is hardly ever uſed: 
infuſion in water is the beſt preparation. 

. AGERA' TUM LATIFOLIUM SERRAT, i. e Bal- 
amita. | 

AGERATUS LAPIS. A ſtone uſed by coblers to 

poliſh women's ſhoes. It diſcuſſes; and is gently altrin- 
eint 

N AGES. The palm or hollow of the „ 

AGE VITA. The name of an antidote, rather ſup- 
poſed to be called jugis vita, long, or continual life. It 


is a medicateil wine, made with galangal root, long and 


white pepper, ſage, ginger, e ſaffron, and 
cloves, boiled in wine. 
AGGLOMERATIO, to agglonierate or roll together. 
AGGLUTINATID, Agglutination. Reunion, ſtick- 
ing together: fo healers are agglutinants. | 
AGGLUTINATIO PILORUM. A redpeing the 


hair of the eye-lids that grow inward to their natural order, 
which is:done by any glutinous matter on a probe, and 


drawing the haits out, and fixing them where they ſhould 
remain. 

ACGREGAT X (Slandulæ). Small glands are lod oh 
in the cellular coat of the inteſtines next to the vilig 
but as they do not appear in an uninjected put, 


8 5 
any 


| ens ſuſpe& them TE to be little bits of ſeparated 


- AGGREGATUM, an agpregate. A body reſulting 
from the union of many others which are imaller, of which | 
the whoſe Tum is the aggregate. ä 

AGHEUSTIA. Defect or loſs- of taſte. Dr. Cullen 
ranks this as a genus of diſeaſes, in the clafs locales, and 
order dyſæſtheſiæ. The cauſes are fever, or pally. 

AGIAHALID, an Egyptian tree, alſg called Tycio or: 
lycium. It is very large, reſembling the wild pear; its 
fruit is bitterif9 and . the leaves arc four and af- 
tringent. 5 | 

AGIS, The.thigh. See FEM. 

AGLACTATIO. Defect of milk. | 

AGLIA. See Mct ia & EIDE | 

 AGLITHES. The diviſion or ſegments 8: a head of 
garlick, which we call cloves. * 


AGLUTFTIO. Impeded Hrallowing. See Duc- 


 AGME: fron 27 yo, 12 break, A fracture. 8 


en and its 2 the 1 of which 1s Cty proc 
bocgti“ 
The chaſte wer. fic 

of no medical uſe. . 

AGNATA, I. e. Adnata. 1 

AGNIL, i. e. Indicum. 

AGNINA MEMBRANA, * e Actius 1 
one of the membranes which involve the fœtus by this 
name, which he. derives from its tenderneſs. It is the 
This name 18 adopted by Drelincourt and Bar- 
tholine. 

AGNINA LACTU®A. Lambs lettuce 
TUCA, 


Fee Lac- 


AGNOIA, from 25 neg; and 1 to Lode: It is, 
when a patient in a fever forgets his acquaintance, - Hip- 
pocrates names this.circumſtance thus, and obſerves 5 
when it is joined with a rigor, it is a dangerous ſymptom, 

 AGNUS CASTUS. - The chaſte tree; alſo called 
It is the vitex of Linnzus. 1 

1 
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It is called avyos, Hens, as it were oſier, becauſe of 
the toughneſs of its rods, and chaſte becauſe the matrons 
who lived chaſte during the feaſt of Ceres laid on them at 
nights. 

5 is a ſmall tree or ſhrub of the willow kind, with 
tough branches, digitated narrow leaves and monopeta- 
lous pupliſh flowers, ſtanding in fpikes on the tops of 
the branches, followed by a ſmall fruit with four oblong 
whitiſh ſeeds. It grows in marſhes and on the ſides of 


rivers in ſome hot countries. It is a native of Italy. The 


feeds are of the fize of a pepper-corn, and abound with 


a groſs inſipid oil, of a ſaffron colour, which is eaſily 


obtained by expreſſion. 


 AGNUS CASITUS. A ſort of willow called Abraham's | 


balm. See ME1:1384. Alſo à name of the balma Chriſti, 
whoſe oil is called the oil ef agnus caſtus. 


AGNUS SCYTHICUS. The Scythian Lamb, called | 


alſo in the Scythian language barametz, i. e. lamb, or ba- 


rometz, or boronetz. This ſort of plant is ſaid to grow | 


in Tartary, Ruſſia, &c..and is deſcribe as growing in 
the reſemblance of a lamb; but the truth feems to be, 


that when deſigning perſons have met with a plant which 


ſeemed to have ſome diſtant reſemblance to a lamb, they 


. Increaſed the lamb-like appearance by art, and then cover- 
ed their vegetable fubject with the ſkin of a young lamb 


that had been cut out of the ewe for this purpoſe ; thus 
thoſe who were not aware of the difference of a lamb's 


Kin whillt it is in the foetus fate, and after it is yeaned, | 
had thefe ludibriums of art impoſed on them for natural 


vegetable productions. The Perſian lamb-ſkins called 

Perfantth baranken, are lamb-ſkins which are ſtripped 

from their lambs in their foetus ſtate, and thus they being 

much finer or more delicate, are fitter for the ſumptuous 

dreſſes of the rich. | | | 
AGOMPHIASIS, or Gomphiaſis. A diſtemper of the 

teeth; it is when they are looſe in their ſockets. 
AGONE. Henbane. 


ANI, from a, negative, and yirogs an offspring. 


Sterility 85 


AGONIA, from dye, a combat or Hruggle. Agony, 


as when there is a ſtruggle between life and death. Alſo 


fear and ſadneſs of mind. | | Tu 
AGONOS, from a, neg. and y4yog, an offspring, or 
ERIE or, rn PS gu | | 
Hippocrates calls thoſe women ſo who have not chil- 
dren, though they might have, if the impediment was re- 
moved. FR” | | 


AGOSTUS, from 4%, to bring or lead. That part of 


the arm from the elbow to the fingers, alſo the palm or | 


hollow of the hand. Do | | 
AGOUTI TREVA. A plant with fruit like a pome- 
granate. . er 


AGREDULA. A ſpecies of frog. 


 AGRESTA, Verjuice. The juice of unripe grapes, | 


or the ſour grape itſelf ; it is alſo called omphax. 
AGRESTA. The immature fruit of the vine. 
 AGRESTEN. Acid ſtone tartar, | 

_ AGRESTIS, wild. 


It is applied to vegetables that grow without cultivation. | 


It expreſſes an ungovernable malignity in a diſeaſe. 
It diſtinguiſhes wild from tame animals. pi 


Wild animals afford better nouriſhment than tame ones, 


and are more heating : the fleſh of wild animals keep 
longer than that of the tame, and affords leſs excrement. 
It is owing to their exerciſe that wild animals have their 
falts exalted, and ſo have a higher flavour. 

AGRIA, Holly. Alſo a malignant puſtule, of which 
there are two ſorts z one is ſmall and caſts a roughneſs or 
redneſs over the ſkin, ſlightly corroding it, ſmooth about 
its center, ſpreads flow, and is of a round figure; this 
ſort is cured by rubbing it with the faliva before having 
breakfaſted : the ſecond ſort ulcerates, with a violent red- 
neſs and corroſion, ſo as to make their hair fall off; it is of 
an unequal form, and turns leprous; its cure is the ap- 
plication of pellitory of the wall in the manner of a poul- 
dice. a —_ 


AGRIAMPELOS, from dyptos, wild, and dures, 4 


dine. The wild vine. According to Gerard it is the 
black briony. 

AGRIC. The abbreviation by which is meant Geor- 
gius Agricola de Re Mettallica, Natura Foſilium, &c. 
Baſilian. 1657, fol. 5 


by labour in his gardens at ſtated intervale, thoſe diſorders 


faction from the Georgical Eſſays by A. Hunter, M. D. 


patorium Græcorum, vel veterem, vel verum, and ho- 
| Clam ſanum, and there is a ſpecies called eupatorium Di- 


| agrimony, is the agrimonid eupatoria, or agrimonia follis 


joram. | 


AGRICULTURA, Agriculture. This is not con. 
cerned with medicine any farther than in common with 
all exerciſes, except in the inſtance of beneſit ſuppoſed to 
be received from the vapours which ariſe while ground is 
freſh or newly turned up, particularly the light gravelly 
foils: though it is to be wiſhed, that in reſpect of pre- 
| ſerving health, more exerciſe was uſed this way; thus 

many diſeaſes would be eafily prevented, which, when 


provent, are difficult to be removed. It 1s obferved to 
ave been the practice of the great Boerhaave, to prevent 


which others in vain attempt to remove, which through 
neglect of exerciſe in health they ſubject themſelves to. 
On this ſubject the curious will meet with much ſatis. 


Fordyce's Elements of Agriculture and Vegetation. 
AGRIELZA, from dypiog, wild, and thata, an olive. 
The wild olive. | 
AGRIFOLIUM, i. e. Aquifolium. | | 
AGRIMONIA, Common Agrimony, called alſo eu- 


oſcoridis, vel adoratum, vel aromaticum. The common 


caulinis pinnatis, foliolis undique ſerratis, omnibus minu- 
tis interſtinctis, fructibus hiſpidis of Linnæus. 

Miller takes notice of four ſpecies. | | 

It is a hairy plant with winged leaves compoſed of ob- 
long indented ſegments, with ſmall portions between, tet 
on middle ribs, which ſtand alternately on the ſtalk ; on 
the top grows a long ſpike of pentapetalous yellow flowers, 
followed by little burrs, containing each one or two ſeeds. 
It is perennial, grows wild in hedges, and about the ſides 
of fields, and flowers in May. | $1 

'The leaves have a flight bitteriſh aromatic taſte, the 
flowers are ſmall, ſtronger and more agreeable ; they 
give out their virtues to water and to ſpirit of wine. 

It is beſt uſed while freſh, and the tops, before the 
flowers are formed, poſſeſs the moſt virtue. A conſerve 
is the beſt form of preparation; an infuſion in water or 
Whey is good. | . 25 

It is mildly corroborant, and of great efficacy in diſeaſes 
from a lax habit, Dr. Alſton, of Edinburgh, ſays, that 
the powder of, this herb is the beſt mode of adminiſtering 
it, when the intention is to corroborate, and that, if thus 
taken in a large quantity, we may expect many of the ef- 
fects of the bark from it in agues. 

The doſe is 3 i. or more. 

AGRIMONOIDES, called alſo pimpinella fol. agrim. 
nonnullis. It grows on the mountains in Italy; it is of 
the ſame nature as agrimony. 

AGRIOCARDAMUM. Sciatica Creſſes. | 

AGRIOCAS TANUM. Earth-nut, i. e. pig- nut. 

AGRIOCINARA. Wild Artichoke. | 

AGRIOCOCCIMELA, from d'ypios, wild, xoxxo;, 8 
berry, and undea, an apple-tree, i. e. prunus ſylveſtris. 

AGRIOMELA. The Crab-apple. = 

AGRION, i. e. Peucedanum. | | 2X 

AGRIOPHYLLON, i. e. Peucedanum. : Þ 

AGRIORIGANUM. Wild origanum, or wild mar- 
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AGRIOSELINUM. Wild parſley, particularly the 
hippoſelinum. | | 
— AGRIOSTARI, a fort of wheat, called triticum Cre- 
ticum. | | or LEE og 

AGRIPALMA. Moeotherwort. | 

AGRIPALMA GALLIS. Motherwort9 

AGRIPPA. Thoſe children which are born feet fore- 
moſt, becauſe Agrippa the Roman was ſaid to be ſo born. 
Theſe births, though reckoned preternatual, are often 
more ſafe and eaſy than the natural. See PR&$SENTATI10. 
\  AGROSTIS. Couch graſs, or the white briony. 

AGRUMINA. Onions, lecks. | 

 AGRYPNIA, from a, neg. and unyog, fleep. Want 
of ſleep. Intenſe watching. The pervigilium of authors. 
AGRYPNOCOMA. The ſame as coma vigil. 
AGUAPE. The Braſilian name of the white water 


Fo | | 
AGUARA QUIYA. Common nightſhade. 
AGUL, i. e. Alhagi. | 


lil 


AGUTIGUEPA OBI BRASILIENSIB. MARGGR. 
A ſort of lily of a carnation and flame colour. - 
5 AGU- 


AS 


AGUTIGUEPOOBI BRASIL. i. e. Saggitaria A- 


N 

th lexiph. | . 3 

to AGUTI TREVA, or Agouti Treva. A plant with 

FR a fruit like the pomegranate. 

ny AGY. A ſort of pepper. | 

BY AGYNOS, from a, neg. and yuyn, a woman. A name 

ns of the agnus caſtus. | 

548 AGYRTL2, from &yvpig, a croud of people or a mob; 

50 or from ayeipw, to gather together. Quacks, mountebanks, 

ent or people who go from place to place to ſell medicines, 

org were called circulatores, circumforanei, ochlagogi, and 

gh pharmacopolz the laſt of which, though proper to any 

ſeller of medicine, yet was ſtrictly applied to mountebanks. 

8 AHAMELLa, i. e. Acmella. 

D AHATE DE PAUNCHO RECCHI. A tree in 
: Malabar, but brought originally from the Philippin 

Os, | iſlands. Rail. Hiſt. | 

A ſpecies of the anona is alſo thus named. 

 AHAVACAQUAHUITL. The name of the Spaniſh 
ITY pPear- tree. 5 | 
. AHIUS. Salt ſtone. 

Di. AHMELLA, ſee ACMELLA. | 

Fr AGH CET L. An Indian name for the abias Mexicana. 
llis AHOVAI THEVETI CLUSII, or Aiioai, or Haou- 
rg vay. The name of a fruit in Braſil, the ſize of a cheſnut, 
| white; and ſhaped like the water caltrops; it is poiſonous, 

The tree is as large as a pear-tree, the bark white and full 

oh. of juice, the leaves are always green, the flower conſiſts of 
ſer one leaf, formed like a funnel, divided at the edge; a piſ- 
Bobs til ariſes from the cup, which is the fruit. Incifions in 

* the bark emit a milky liquor that ſmells like garlick. 

WR Miller takes notice of two ſpecies. 

Ges AHUSAL. The ſulphur of arſenic. 

ieee © | 3 
the AI GRE DI CEDRE, fo the Indians call citron juice, 
hey when ſweetened with ſugar. _ | 

| AllIOAl, i. e. Ahovai, 9 | 
ho AILMAD. An Arabian name for antimony. 
3 „ e Callada:- „„ | 
es AlPIMA COXERA, i. e. Caſſada · 

AlPIFPOCA, i. e. Caſſada. „ | 
oy | AIRA. _ Darnel. | 2 7 Os 
that AISTHETERIUM, from aiolvavoun, to perceive. The 
ring common ſenſory. Carteſius and others ſay, is the pineal 
hs gland; but Willis has demonſtrated it to be where the 
5 nerves of the external ſenſes are terminated, which is about 

the beginning of the medulla oblongata (or top of the 

ſpinal marrow), in the corpus ſtriatum. Blancard. | 
FIR AIX LA CHAPELLE. The medical water at this 
af Place is volatile, ſulphureous, and ſaponaceous, powerful- 
ly penetrating and reſolvent; it alſo contains a portion of 
iron Of the three hot European waters of note, viz. 

that of Aix la Chapelle, Bourbon, and Bath, the firſt a- 

bounds more eminently with ſulphur, whence it is the 
SP hotteſt, the moſt nauſeous and purgative. The Bath is 
w the leaſt poſſeſſed of theſe qualities. 9 

See a treatiſe on the Waters of Aix la Chapelle and Bor- 
ſet, by J. Williams, M. P). N 
ATZOON, called alſo aloe paluſtris, ſtratiotes, mili- 
3 taris, and ſedum aquatile. An aquatic plant like the aloe. 
5 It is taken notice of by Lemery in his Hiſt. de Drogues. 
; the AIZOON DA SYPHYLLOMN. A ſpecies of ſedum. 
AIZOON PALUSTRIS, i. e. Aloides. | 
Cre. ' AJAVA, 80 the Portugueſe call a ſeed which is 
Ee brought from Malabar, and is celebrated in the Eaſt Indies 
as a remedy in the colic. When the gout affects the ſto- 
mach, theſe ſeeds are very effectual in diſpelling the wind, 
FEE and procuring ſpeedy relief from this painful diſorder : 
123 they ſometimes relieve by procuring a ſtool or two. Dr. 
3 en pages of theſe ſeeds in his Eſſays Med. 
3 nd Exp. VOL. Ii. 1 
bogs  AJUBATIPITA BRASILIENSIUM. A ſhrub bear- 
| ing fruit like an almond ; but it is black, and contains 
Want much oil. | | | 
3 AJUGA. Ground. pine. | | | 
| AJUGA FOLIO INTEGRO, Poley mountain with 
FR lavender leaves. | | 


AKMELLA, i. e. Acmella. 

AKON. A whetſtone. | | 

AL. The Arabian article which fignifies the; it is 
pred to a word by way of eminence, as the Greek ò is. 
N 4. 
GU- 


—_— 


| which form its lower moveable part. 


diamond. 


The Eaſterns expreſs the ſuperlative by adding God there- 
to, as, the mountains of God, for very higb or the higheſt 
mounteins; and it is probable that a/ relates to the word 
alla, God; ſo alchemy may be the chemiſtry of God, or 
the moſt exalted perfection of chemical ſcience. 

ALA, a wing. In botany it is the hollow of a ſtalk 
which the leaf or pedicle makes therewith, and whence a 
new offspring uſually puts forth. Sometimes it means the 
little branches; as when we ſay the ſtocks or ſtems are 
made with many alz, becauſe branches grow from the 
ſtock as ſo many alz or wings. 

It alſo ſignifies a petala of papilionaceous flowers placed 


between the vexillum and the carina. 


It is uſed alſo to expreſs the foliaceous membranes which 
run the whole length of the ſtem, whence it is called cau- 
lis alatus, a winged ſtem. . 

Alz, is uſed to ſignify the flender - membranaceous 


parts of ſome ſeeds, ſuch as is obſerved in the fruit of the 


maple, &c. 5 | 
ALA NAST, or Pinna Naſi, the cartilages which are 
joined to the extremities of the bones of the noſe, and 


ALA AURIS, or Pinna Auris. It is the upper part 
of the external ear. | | 

ALA, an arm-pit. To take off the offenſive ſmell 
which ſometimes is perceived in this part, Dioſcorides and 
Aetius ſay, that a decoction of wild artichoke in wine, by 
bringing off much ſetid urine, proves a cure. | 


_ ALABANDICUS (Lapis) or Alabandinus. A black- 


1th ſtone intermixed with fallow. It is pellucid, and 
looks as if it was divided by fiſſures into ſegments. Aetius 


ſays, that the powder 
black. | | 
ALABARI. Lead. | | 

ALABASTRA. The green herbaceous leaves that 


of this ſtone makes grey hairs 


_ encompaſs flowers; ſome ſay it is the bud juſt peeping out. 


_ ALABASTRITIS. Alabaſter. | 
ALABASTRON. An ointment fo called, Myrepſus 
gives a preſcription for it, and ſays that it is the — as 


that with which Mary anointed the fect of Jeſus Chriſt. 


 ALABASTRUM, Alabaſter. A kind of white marble; 

it is very clear: by reaſon of its natural coldneſs, it was 
formerly uſed to make boxes of, in which to preſerve ſweet 
ointments; and tombs to bury great perſonages in. It is 


ſofter than any of the marbles. 'The alabaſters are not 


marbles, but ſpecies of the ſolid gypſum. In the foſſil 
ſyſtem, ſtones are a claſs, one order of which is gypſum, 
and of the gypſum, the ſolid kinds form a genus. See 
Edwards's Elements of Foſſilogy. „„ 

There is a yellow ſort. Plaiſter of Paris is alſo a ſpecies 
of it. See GyPsUM. The oriental ſpecies is tranſparent, 

ALACAB. Sal ammoniac. e 

ALZA. Aetius calls the nymphæ thus; and ſays that 
if an abſceſs here, or in the pudenda, ſhould extend to the 
anus, we muſt avoid cutting, for a fiſtula will be the con- 
ſequence but if it extends to the meatus urinarius, an 


inciſion may be made. | 


ALMA ARE { Clitoridis, i. e. nymphæ. 7 
ALE MAGN. OS SPHENOIDES. S$o Ingraſſias 
calls the two temporal apophyſes of the os ſphenoides. 
ALA NASI. See ALA Nas. | TOE 
ALZE PARV. OS SPHENOIDES. 80 Ingraflias. 
calls the two thin, ſharp, tranſverſe apophyſes of the os 
fphenoides, which form the ſuperior orbitary fiſſures. 
ALZAMUS, Invincible. So the Greeks call the 


ALAFI. Alkaline ſalt. 5 
ALAFOR, and ALAFORT, alkaline ſalt. 
ALAHATIB. The red ſtone. as | 
ALAIA PHTHISIS, from aaaiog, blind. A waſting 
from a flux of humors from the head. 
ALAMANDINA, ſuppoſed to be the lapis alaban- 
dicus. | | 
ALAMBIC, i. e. Alembic. 
ALAMED. Antimony. | 
ALANABOLUS, i. e. alana terra. | 
ALANA TERRA, called alſo terra Tripolis, and Tri- 
politana, and gleba alana. Engliſh oker. | 
It is a light ſtone of a light red colour. Its lightneſs is 
ſuppoſed to be the 3 of calcination by pag Tk 
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Hape. 
It differs from the alaternus, in having three ſeeds join- 
ed together in the manner of ſpurge. 


-waiten metal, 


ALBEDO. W 5 In urine is obſerved four Forts | 


ALB 


fires. Goldſmiths, braziers, and lapidaries, whiten and 
poliſh their work with it. 

ALANDAHAL. An Arabian name for bitter apple. 

ALANFUTA, a vein betwixt the chin and upper lip, 
formerly opened to cure a fetid breath. 

ALA POULI. A male ſpecies of bilimbi. 

ALAQUECA. A ſtone fdund in little poliſhed frag- 
ments in the Eaſt Indies, uſed externally to ſtop bleeding. 

ALARE EXTERNUM, 1. e. Pterygoideus extern. 
muſc. ſo called from raking their riſe from the wing-like 
proceſſes of the os ſphenoides. 

ALARIS VENA. The inner of the three veins in the 


bend of the arm: this i is attended with an artery, and the 
median with a nerve; but the outer one, as P. Egineta 


long ſince obſerved, is ſafe for bleeding. 
ALARTAR. Burnt braſs. 
ALASALET. Sal ammoniacum. 
ALATAN. Litharge of gold. 
ALATERNI. A name of the caſſine, which ſee, 
ALATE ERNOIDES, from alaternus and el og, form, or 
A ſort of alaternus. 


three ſeeds incloſed with one common covering, and ſeems 
to be one berry till opened. | 

Miller takes notice of three ſpecies. 

Alaternnicles, a name of the caſſine. 

ALATERNUS. Evergreen privet ; alſo called W 
and ſpina burgi Monſpelicnſium. It is the liguſtr um Italica 
of Linnæus. 

It is a ſmall ſhrub, whoſe wood is of a light yellow co- 
Jour, its bark blackiſh ; the leaves are diſpoſed in an alter- 
nate order, v hence its name. It is chiefly uſed for dying: 


the bark gives a red, and the wood a bluith colour to linen. 


The celeſtrus 1 beophraſti, or ſtaff-tree, is another ſpe- 
cies: ſo is the caſſine; and alſo the perygua, or caito- 
berry buſh. See Rai! Hiſt. and Miller, who enumerate 
ſix ſpecies. 


ALATE.” 


ALATI PROCESSUS, or Alares. 
proceſſes of the os ſphenoides. 

ALAURAT. Nitre. 

ALBA TERRA. The matter of the phlofophers s ſtone 


The v A e 


is fo called: 


ALBADARA. An Arabic name of he folamoid bone 
of the firſt joint of the great toe. 


ALBAGIAZI. An Arabic name of the os ſacrum. 
ALBAMENTUM. The white of an egg. 
ALBANUM. Salt of urine. 


ALBARA. A ſpecies of the white leproſy, ſee Lever. 


It alſo ſigniſies the white poplar. Albaras nigra, is the 
le pra Græcorum. 
ALBARDEOLA. The bird called a ſpoon- bill. 
ALB ATIO. A chemical term; which ſigniſics, to 
called, blanching of tet; 


of whiteneſs, viz. the cryſtalline, the ſnowy, the limy, 
and the limpid. 

" ALBERAS. An Arabic name for the Raphis agria. 

ALBESTON. Quick-lime. 

ALBETAD. Gaibanum. 

ALBI. Sublimate. 

ALBICANTIA (corpora) i. e. Willi' glands. See 
CroREBRUM. 
- ALBIFICATIO, i. e. albatio. 

ALBIMEC. Orpiment. 

ALEINUM, i. e. gnaphalium. 7 

ALBIN. INS. The abbreviation for Albin Ele 
a natural hiſtory of inſets. London, 1720, 4to. 

ALBIR. Pitch got from bark of the yew-tree. 

ALBO ROMANO PULYV. 1. e. magnelia alba. 

ALBOR. . Urine. | 

AELBORA. A fort of itch, or rather leproſy. Para- 
celſus ſays, it is a complication of the morphew, ſerpigo, 
and leproſy. When cicatrices appear in the face like the 
ſerpigo, and then turn to ſmall bliſters of the nature of 
morphew, it is the algora. It terminates without ulcera- 


azar, 


tion, but by ſetid evacuations in the mouth and noſtrils ; 
Internal medi- 


it is alſo ſeated in the root of the tongue. 
eines, as well as corroſive oncs, are forbid. 


colour. 


1 Che alaternus hath _ 


The Greeks generally named it leucoma z the Latins, al- 
bugo, nebula, and nubecula: fome ancient writers have 


| Thoſe wha have prominent PE are ſo 
called. Such are ſubje& to conſumptions. | 
ſeat is ſuperſicial; and albugo, when it is deep. Others 


a dragon; if an abſceſs was the cauſe, its contents harden- 
ing between the laminæ of the cornea, cauſes it to project 


flammatory cauſes, the utmoſt haſte ſhould be made to re- 


the diforder hath been of long ſtanding, the cure is very 


ALB 


ALBORCA. Mercury. 

ALBOT. A crucible. 

ALBOTAT. Ceruſs. 

ALBOTIM, or Albotai. Turpentine. 

ALBOTIS. See 'TERMINTHUS. 

ALBUCASIUS, i. e. Albucaſis. 

 ALBUCHASIUS, 1. e. Albucaſis. | 

ALBUCASIS. An Arabian phyſician z called alſo 
Albucaſius, Albuchaſius, Ab-ul-caſem, Buchaſis, Bulca- 
ſis, Galaf, Alſaharavius, and Azaravius. He was, in the 
eleventh century an excellent ſurgeon. He excelled in the 
e part, and in deſcribing the ſymptoms of diſ- 

eafes. 

ALBUGINEA TUNICA. The | inner proper coat of 
the teſticle is thus named, from its white and tranſparent 
It is a ſtrong, thick, white membrane, ſmooth 
on the outward ſurface, rough and uneven on the inner : 
into the upper part of this membrane are inſerted the blood- 
veſlels, nerves, and Iymphatics, which ſend branches i into 
the teſticles, 

This coat being diſtended, is the cauſe of that pain 
which attends an inflammation of the teſtes. 

Albuginea is alſo a name of the adnata, which ſee. 

ALBUGINES. See ALBUG0. 

ALBUGINOS 4 HUMOR, 80 the aqueous humor 
of the eye hath been called. 

ALBUGO CORALLII. A name of the magiſtery of 
coral, which it hath obtained from its whiteneſs. 

ALBUGO OCULORUM. The white ſpeck on the eyes. 


defcribed it under the names of pterygium, pannus oculi, 
onyx, unguis, and ægides. It is a variety of Cullen's ca- 
ligo cornex. With us it hath various appellations, as, a 
cicatrice, film, haw, a dragon, pearl, &c. | 

It may be obſerved, that all cicatrices appear white in 
the black part of the eye; ſor the cornea being thickened, 
the moſt eminent part turns white : aſtringents thicken 
theſe cicatrices. 

Some diſtinguiſh this diſorder by nubeculæ, when its 


make the following diſtinctions, viz. when the ſpeck ap- 
pears of a ſhining white, and without pain, it is called a 
cicatrice; when of an opake whiteneſs, an albugo; ſeated 
ſuperficially, it hath been termed a ſpeck and more deeply, 


alittle, and then it is called a pearl. 

The cauſes are various; as in{lammation in the eye, ab- 
ſceſs in the cornea, — mealles, ſmall-pox, wounds, 
burns, &c. | 

When deep, the cure is difficult ; when the conſequence 
of a wound or ulcer, they are rarely cured z when cauſed | 
by an imprudent uſe of vitriolic collyriums, and when they 
alter the natural ſhape of the eye, the prognoſtic is as un- 
favourable. "Thoſe which follow an inflammation, gene- 
rally diſappear ſpontaneouſly, 

Happening after the ſmall-pox, meaſles, or other in- 


eve, by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, diuretics, and an. 
abſiemious diet. Avoid cold and kin gent collyriums; Wl 
but the fumes of coffe, or of the decoction of the woods, 
may be uſeſul. When theſe ſpecks are very ſmall, they 
often ulcerate 3 but theſe ulcerations are ſoon hea led by 
the application of the pulv. rad. irid. paucul. ſace. cryt- 
tal. or, as is juſtly preferred by many, the aq. ſapph. It 


3 
129 
« 5 


dillicult z however, the following methods may be at- 
tempted. Expoſe the diſeaſed part of the eye to the fumes 
of camphorated ſpirit of wine directed through a quill: 
this, by a continued uſe, may abrade the ſpeck. This 
method ſeldom fails to excite ſome degree of inflammation, WW 
by which the cure is effected; though when the inflamma- 
tion is thus produced, it muſt be removed by the common 
methods with all poſſible ſpeed. To this end, the follow- 
ing have been alfo applied with ſome degree of ſucceſs, il 
viz, the juice of celendine, the gall of eels, or of the pike, Wl 
or of a partridge, and the oil of box: if theſe prove too 
ſharp, let them be diluted with water, or with a thin ſo- 
lution of gum dragon: apply any of theſe once in twenty- 


four hours ; and half an hour after the application, wall Wl 
| * 
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it off with a little brandy and water. The aq. ſapph. alone 
ſometimes ſucceeds, When the film is very tough, ind 
the eye not inflamed, common glaſs finely levigated may 
be blown upon it through a quill, and repeated once in a 
day or two. Dr. Kirkland thinks that in general, when 
ſmall opacities upon the cornea are curable, and if the 


cure is undetaken as ſoon as the removal of inflammation 
admits, nature, aſſiſted by {trengthening the eye with cold 


water, will effect the cure. See UNGU15s. See Kirk- 


land's Inquiry, vol. i. p. 492. 
ALBUM (Balſ.) 1. e. balſ. capivi. 6 . 
ALBUM (Balſ.) R Acct. lytharg. ad conſiſt. mellis 
evaporat & ol. roſar. 3a p. æq. m 
ALBUM CANIS, i e. Album Græcum. | 
ALBUM GR ACUM. The white dung of dogs; alſo 
called ſpodium Græcorum, nihil a/bum, album canis, and 
cynocoprus. It is diſcutient, and was former'y applied 
to the inſide of the throat in quinſies, being firſt mixed 
with honey; a catzplaſm of alb. Græc p. i. & conſ. roſar. 
rub. p. zi. was applied acroſs the throat. See Neuman's 
Chem. Works. 85 | | 
ALBUM HISPANLEZA, i. e. Album Hiſpanicum. 
ALBUM HISPANICUM. paniſh white. let is alſo 
called banca Alexandrina. It is made from tin, in the 
ſame manner that ceruſs is made from lead; alſo from bit- 
muth, It makes he ſkin appear white. | 
ALBUM OLUS. Lamb's lettuce, or corn-ſallad. 
ALBUM NIGRUM. Mouſe-dung. | 


ALBUM JUS. White broth. Boil whiting, haddock, 


cod, or any fuch white-grained fiſh, in water, with a lit- 


tle oil; alſo a ſmall quantity of aniſe and leeks. When 
the fiſh is par-boiled, add a little ſalt. 5 | 
ALBUMEN OVI. White of egg; called alfo albu- 
mor, ovi albus liquor, ovi candidum, ovi albor, alba- 
mentum,-&Xc- | 
The white of an egg is a pellucid, viſcous liquor; is 
thinner towards each end, and thicker in the middle. It 
ſupplies the fœtus bird with its firſt nouriſhment, and bears 
a great anaolygy to the ſerum of the blood. In each egg 


there are two a!bumens, involved in their proper mem- | 
branes : of theſe, the one is very liquid, and 1s next to | 
the ſhell ; the others is more denſe and viſcous ; it imme- 


diately ſurrounds the yolk. There are alſo two branches 
of umbilical veins in the egg; one goes to the white, and 
the other to the yolk. The white is ſpecifically lighter 


than the yolk: it is condenſed by heat, in which the yolk | 


retains its ſoftneſs. The yolk is dried more in boiling 
than roaſting ; when it becomes warm by incubation, it 
is more humid, and like melting fat. 

The chick in the egg is firſt nouriſhed by the thinner 
or outer albumen, then by the inner and more viſcous, 
and laſtly by the yolk. The umbilical veins that go to the 
white, when it is ſpent, wither, and leave no ſigns of 


their having exiſted, by the time that the chicken is 


hatched. During the whole incubation, the white is as 


Tweet as when the egg was new laid, 


Boerhaave obſerves, that the white of egg is neither acid, 


_ alkaline, nor ſpirituous; that it is inodorous, infipid, and 


fo free from acrimony, that if it is applied to naked nerves 
it is ſcarcely perceived; and yet in twenty-one days, in the 


heat of 93 degrees by Faren. thermom. a chicken is form- 
ed; that 80 degrees is inſufficient, aud 100 deſtroys the 
fœtus and the egg too, with reſpect to the production of 


a chicken. : | 7; | | 
it an egg is ſteeped in water heated to 80 degrees, it 

lofes its tenacity ; part exudes through the ſhell at the broad 

end, and the reſt becomes ichorous and putrid. If the 


freſh white is thrown into boiling water, it inſtantly co- 


agulates 
The white of egg forms a more ſolid coagulum than ſe- 
rum, but in other reſpects they are the ſame if put into 


- boiling water; alcohol of wine coagulates the white of 


egg, and it does the fame with ſerum, on which account 
atcohol is applied to bleeding wounds as a ſtyptic. 


A little putrid white of egg taken into the ſtomach, oc- 


cations a nauſea, horror, fainting, vomiting, diarrhcea, 
and gripes; it inflames the bile, excites heat, thirſt, fever, 
and diſſolves the humors like the plague. On the con- 
traryp, the white of freſh-laid eggs, if taken while warm 
from the hen, is extremely nouriſhing to the infirm; it 
may be taken in luke-warm milk; but if any other heat is 


razor-bill. 
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applied to it, the nutritious quality will be deſtroyed. 
The freſh white of egg prevents burns from riſing in bliſ- 
ters, if it is uſed immediately after the accident : it miti- 
gates inflammation of the eyes, and preſerves the face irom 
ſun-burning. In pharmacy, it is uſed as a medium to ꝛen- 
der balſams and turpentines, &c. miſcible with aqueous 
fluids z but as it diſagrees with many ſtomachs when thus 
taken, a mucilage of gum arabic may ſupply its place, it 
being as good a medium in ſimilar circumitances, and not 
apt to offend the tendereſt ſtomach. 
ALBUMOR, i. e. Albumen ovi. | 
ALBURNUM. The ſoft-r and paler part of wood next 
the bark; artificers call it the ſap, to diſlinguiſh it from 
the heari, which is deeper coloured, and harder, | 
ALBURNUS AUSCNII. A little river filh like an 
anchovy. | | — 
ALCA (or Alka) Hoieri. A bird called the auk or 
ALCAHEST. The univerſal menſtruum, or diſſol— 
vent A name ſirſt uſed by Paracelſus, and derived from 
the German words al and geg, i. e. all ſpirit, Van Hel- 
mont borrowed the word, and applicd it to his invention, 
which he called the univerſal dilolvent. As it is difficult 
to ſay whetler the falſity or folly of what is handed down to 
us with reſpeCt to this article be the greatcſt, the curious 
are referred to the writers themſelves, to whom we are 
_ obliged for what is faid concerning it. See Paracelſus de 
Viribus Membranorum, lib. ii. cap. vi. Eph. Germ. D xi. 
ann. 8. app. 3. Helmont Complexiorum atque Miſtionum 
elementalium figmentum, ſect. 27-—29. Helmont Po- 
teſt. Medic. ſect. 3—24. Helmont Arbor Vitz. Boer- 
haave's Chemiſtry, | 5 | 
Alcabeſt is alſo a name of the liquor of flints, See St 
LEXs | 5 
ALC ALI, or Alkali, of al, and Tali, i. e. of or from 
tali. Alkali, becauſe a great quantity of that kind of 
ſalt is obtained from a plant called kali, the name al/kal: 
hath been given to the fixed ſalt of all plants; and that 
becauſe an efferveſcence does ariſe upon mixing an acid li- 
quor with the ſalt, all volatile or fixed ſalts, and all ter- 
reſtrious matters which ferment with acids, have come to 
be called alkalies. The herb kali, which grows on the ſca 
coaſts, when dried and burnt, affords a lixivium, which 
if evaporated is the fix alkaline ſalt. 5 
 Altalies are mineral, vegetable, and 
are either earthy or ſaline. | | pe eto | 
FEarthy alcalies are thoſe ſubſtances, which of them- 
ſelves ſcarce diſſolve in pure water; but if added to acids, 
form a tertium quid. Of this ſort are chalk, limeſtone, 
crabs eyes, oyſter ſhells, egg ſhells, &c. Thus if pure 
water is acidulated with oil of vitriol, ſcrape chalk into it, 
it ferments, and during the ferment, the water hath a_ 
briſk taſte; and when enough of chalk is added, the acid 


animal; or they 


is loſt), ſo that no experiment can difcover the acid, except 
you firſt ſeparate it: and this is a certain charaQeriſtic, 


or the proper meaning of an altali, viz. it is the reverſe 
of, or natural oppoſite to acid. By TINY 
The ſaline altalies are fixed and volatile. The latter of 
which differ from the former only in volatility and its con- 
ſequences it riſes ſooner than the reQiſied ſpirit of wine, 
it regenerates nitre and fea ſalt from their ſpirits, only 
the falts ſo recovered are ſemi-volatile, reſembling ſal 
ammoniac. _ SEL | | = 
Tachenius is ſaid to have firſt made the fixed veget- 
able alkali ; he eſtabliſhed the general uſe, but it was uſed 
long before his time; and it hath been ſaid that the burn- 
ing of vegetables is the only ſource of fixed alkaline falts, 
but the evaporation of ſeveral mineral waters preſents us 
alſo with pure fixed alkaline ſalt. A fixed alkal! is the 
baſis of ſea ſalt, &c. burning is the only ſource of the 
fixed vegetable alcaline falt. 1 | 
Sal abſinthii. Salt of wormwood. 
Put any quantity of wormwood, moderately dried, in- 
to an iron pan, and with a gentle fire reduce it to white 
aſhes ; then keep them red-hot for ſome hours, often ſtir- 
ring them, that what oily matter remains may be burnt 
out; then boil the aſhes in water, filter the ay ns through 
paper, and evaporate to dryneſs. After the ſame manner 
fixed alcaline ſalts are obtained from all the vegetables which 
yield this kind of ſalt. The oily matter is known to be 
duly burnt out, when, on ſtirring the aſhes in the pop 
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fires. Goldſmiths, braziers, and lapidaries, whiten and 
poliſh their work with it. 
 ALANDAHAL. An Arabian name for bitter apple. 

ALANFUTA, a vein betwixt the chin and upper lip, 
formerly opened to cure a fetid breath. | 

ALA POULI. A male ſpecies of bilimbi. 

ALAQUECA. A ſtone tdund in little poliſhed frag- 
ments in the Eaſt Indies, uſed externally to itop bleeding. 

ALARE EXTERNUM, i. e. Pterygoideus extern. 
muſc. ſo called from taking their riſe from the wing-like 
proceſſes of the os ſphenoides. 

ALARIS VENA. The inner of the three veins in the 
bend of the arm : this is attended with an artery, and the 
median with a nerve; but the outer one, as P. /Egineta 


long ſince obſerved, is ſafe for bleeding. 


ALARTAR. Burnt braſs. | 

ALASALET. Sal ammoniacum. 

ALATAN. Litharge of gold. 

ALATERNI. A name of the caſſine, which ſee. 
ALATERNOIDES, from alaternus and «9%, form, or 


Hape. A ſort of alaternus. 


It differs from the alaternus, in having three feeds join- 
ed together in the manner of ſpurge. The alaternus hath 


three ſeeds incloſed with one common covering, and ſeems 


to be one berry till opened. 
Miller takes notice of three ſpecies. 
Alaternnides, a name of the caſſine. | | 
ALATERNUS. Evergreen privet ; alfo called phylica, 
and ſpina burgi Monſpelienſium. It is the liguſtrum Italica 
of Linnæus. 8 
It is a ſmall ſnrub, whoſe wood 1s of a light yellow co- 
Jour, its bark blackiſh 3 the leaves are diſpoſed in an alter- 
nate order, whence its name. 
the bark gives a red, and the wood a bluith colour to linen. 
The celeſtrus | heopbraſti, or ſtaff-tree, is another ſpe- 


cies: ſo is the caſſine; and alſo the perygua, or cafſio- 


Derry buſh. See Raii Hiſt. and Miller, who enumerate 
ix pee, os 1 | 

ALAIT. Thoſe who have prominent ſcapulz are ſo 
called. Such are ſubject to conſumptions. 


ALATI PROCESSUS, or Alares. The wing-like | 


proceſſes of the os ſphenoides. 
ALAURAT. Nitre. 5 | 
ALBA TERRA. The matter of the philoſopher's ſtone 
is ſo called: | | 
ALBADARA. An Arabic name of the ſeſamoid bone 
of the firſt joint of the great toe. | | 
_ ALBAGIAZI. An Arabic name of the os facrum. 
ALBAMENTUM. The white of an egg. 
ALBANUM. Salt of urine. | | 
ALB ARA. A ſpecies of the white leproſy, ſee LEvcs. 
Tt alſo fgnifies the white poplar. Albaras nigra, is the 
lepra Græcorum. | SR: 


ALBARDEOLA. The bird called a ſpoon-bill. 


 ALBATIO. A chemical term; which ſigniſics, to 


whiten metal, called, blanching of metal. 


ALBEDO. Whiteneſs. In urine is obſerved four forts 


of whiteneſs, viz. the cryſtalline, the ſnowy, the limy, 

and the limpid. | 5 

ALBERAS. An Arabic name for the ſtaphis agria. 
ALBESTON. uick-lime. 
ALBETAD. Gaibanum. 
ALBI. Sublimate. 


ALBICANTIA (corpora) 1. e. Willis's glands. Sce 


CEREBRU M. 

ALBIFICATIO, i. e. albatio. 

ALBIMEC. Orpiment. 

ALBINUM, i. e. gnaphalium. 

ALBIN. INS. The abbreviation for Albin Eleazar, 
a natural hiſtory of inſets. London, 1720, ꝗto. 

ALBIR. Pitch got from bark of the yew-tree. 

ALBO ROMANO PULV. i. e. magneſia alba. 

ALBOR. . Urine. | 

ALBORA. A fort of itch, or rather leproſy. Para- 
celſus ſays, it is a complication of the morphew, ſerpigo, 
and leproſy. When cicatrices appear in the face like the 
ſerpigo, and then turn to ſmall bliſters of the nature of 
morphew, it is the 41. It terminates without ulcera- 
tion, but by ſetid evacuations in the mouth and noſtrils ; 
it is alſo ſeated in the root of the tongue. Internal medi- 
eines, as well as corroſive oncs, are forbid. 


| the teſticle is thus named, from its white and tranſparent 
colour. 


of the eye hath been called. 


It is chiefly uſed for dying: 
cicatrice, film, haw, a dragon, pearl, &. _ 

It may be obſerved, that all cicatrices appear white in 
theſe cicatrices. 

ſeat is ſuperficial 3 and albygo, when it is deep. 
make the following diſtinctions, viz. when the ſpeck ap- 
ſuperficially, it hath been termed a ſpeck ; and more deeply, 
a dragon; if an abſceſs was the cauſe, its contents harden- 


| alittle, and then it is called a pearl. 


fammatory cauſes, the utmoſt haſte ſhould be made to re- 


abſtemious diet. 


the diſorder hath been of long ſtanding, the cure is very 


ALBORCA. Mercury. 

ALBOT. A crvcible. 

ALBOTAT. Ceruſs. 

ALBOTIM, or Albotai. Turpentine. 

ALBOTIS. See TERMINTHUS. 

ALBUCASIUS, i. e. Albucaſis. 

ALBUCHASIUS, i. e. Albucaſis. | 

ALBUCASIS. An Arabian phyſician; called alſo 
Albucaſius, Albuchaſius, Ab-ul-caſem, Buchaſis, Bulca- 
ſis, Galaf, Alſaharavius, and Azaravius. He was, in the 
eleventh century an excellent ſurgeon. He excelled in the 
ws aa part, and in deſcribing the ſymptoms of dif- 
cates. | 


ALBUGINEA TUNICA. The inner proper coat of 


It is a itrong, thick, white membrane, ſmooth 
on the outward ſurface, rough and uneven on the inner : 
into the upper part of this membrane are inſerted the blood- 
veſſels, nerves, and lymphatics, which ſend branches into 
the teſticles. 1 a 
This coat being diſtended, is the cauſe of that pain 
which attends an inflammation of the teſtes. 
Albuginea is alſo a name of the adnata, which ſee. 
ALBUGINES. See ALBUGO. N 
ALBUGINOS 4 HUMOR. 80 the aqueous humor 


ALBUGO CORALLIU. A name of the magiſtery of 
coral, which it hath obtained from its whiteneſs. _ 

ALBUGO OCULORUM. The white ſpeck on the eyes. 
The Greeks generally named it leucoma; the Latins, al- 
bugo, nebula, and nubecula: ſome ancient writers have 
deſcribed it under the names of pterygium, pannus oculi, 
onyx, unguis, and ægides. It is a variety of Cullen's ca- 
ligo cornex. With us it hath various appellations, as, a 


the black part of the eye; for the cornca being thickened, 
the moſt eminent part turns white: aſtringents thicken 


Some diſtinguiſh this diſorder by nubeculz, when its 
Others 


pears of a ſhining white, and without pain, it is called a 
cicatrice; when of an opake whiteneſs, an albugo ; ſeated 


ing between the laminz of the cornea, cauſes it to project 


The cauſes are various; as inflammation in the eye, ab- 
ſceſs in the cornea, eroſion, meaſles, ſmall-pox, wounds, 
burns, &c. | 8 . 

When deep, the cure is diſſicult; when the conſequence 
of a wound or ulcer, they are rarely cured; when cauſed 
by an imprudent uſe of vitriolic collyriums, and when they 
alter the natural ſhape of the eye, the prognoſtic is as un- 
favourable. Thoſe which follow an inflammation, gene- 
rally diſappear ſpontaneouſly, | 

Happening after the ſmall-pox, meaſles, or other in- 


eve, by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, diuretics, and an 
Avoid cold and aſtringent collyriums ; 
but the fumes of cofize, or of the decoction of the woods, 
may be uſeful. When theſe ſpecks are very ſmall, they 
often ulcerate z but theſe ulcerations are ſoon healed by 
the application of the pulv. rad. irid. paucul. ſacc. cryſ- 
tal. or, as 1s juſtly preferred by many, the aq. ſapph. It 


dillicultz however, the following methods may be at- 
tempted. Expoſe the diſeaſed part of the eye to the fumes 
of camphorated fpirit of wine directed through a quill: 
this, by a continued uſe, may abrade the ſpeck. This 
method ſeldom fails to excite ſome degree of inflammation, 
by which the cure is effected; though when the inflamma- Wl 
tion is thus produced, it mult be removed by the common 
methods with all poſlible ſpeed. To this end, the follow- 
ing have been alſo applied with ſome degree of ſucceſs, 
viz, the juice of celendine, the gall of eels, or of the pike, Wl 
or of a partridge, and the oil of box: if theſe prove too 


ſharp, let them be diluted with water, or with a thin ſo- b 


lution of gum dragon: apply any of theſe once in twenty- Wl 
four hours; and half an hour after the application, Wa Wil 
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zt off with a little brandy and water. The aq. ſapph. alone 
ſometimes ſucceeds, When the film is very tough, and 
the eye not inflamed, common glaſs finely levigated may 
be blown upon it through a quill, and repeated once in a 
day or two. Dr. Kirkland thinks that in general, when 
ſmall opacities upon the cornea are curable, and if the 
cure is undetaken as ſoon as the removal of inflammation 
admits, nature, aſſiſted by ſtrengthening the eye with cold 

See UNGUu1s. See Kirk- 
land's Inquiry, vol. i. p. 492. | 

ALBUM (Balf.) i. e. balſ. capivi. | a 

ALBUM (Balſ.) KR Acet. lytharg. ad conſiſt. mellis 
evaporat & ol. roſar. aa p. æq. m. 

ALBUM CANIS, i e. Album Græcum. 

ALBUM GRACUM. The white dung of dogs; alſo 
called ſpodium Græcorum, nihil a/bum, album canis, and 
cynocoprus. It is diſcutient, and was former y applied 
to the inſide of the throat in quinſies, being firſt mixed 
with honey; a cataplaſm of alb. Græc p. i. & conſ. roſar. 
rub. p. zi. was applied acroſs the throat. See Neuman's 
Chem. Works. | 1 

ALBUM HISPANIAZE, i. e. Album Hiſpanicum. 

ALBUM HISPANICUM. paniſh white. It is alſo 


called banca Alexandrina. It is made from tin, in the 


ſame manner that ceruſs is made from lead; alſo from bit 


muth. It makes ihe ſkin appear white. 
ALBUM OLUS. Lamb's lettuce, or corn-ſallad. 
ALBUM NIGRUM. Mouſe-dung. | | 
ALBUM JUS. White broth. Boil whiting, haddock, 
cod, or any ſuch white-grained fiſh, in water, with a lit- 
tle oil; alſo a ſmall quantity of aniſe and leeks. When 
the fiſh is par-boiled, add a little ſalt. | 
ALBUMEN OVI. White of egg; called alſo albu- 
mor, ovi albus liquor, ovi candidum, ovi albor, alba- 
mentum, &c. „ „„ 5 
The white of an egg is a pellucid, viſcous liquor; is 
thinner towards each end, and thicker in the middle. It 


ſupplies the fœtus bird with its firſt nouriſhment, and bears 


a great anaolygy to the ſerum of the blood. In each egg 
there are two a!bumens, involved in their proper mem- 
branes : of thefe, the one is very liquid, and 1s next to 


the ſheil 3 the others is more denſe and viſcous it imme- 


diately ſurrounds the yolk. There are alſo two branches 
of umbilical veins in the egg; one goes to the white, and 
the other to the yolk. The white is ſpecifically lighter 
than the yolk: it is condenſed by heat, in which the yolk 
retains its ſoftneſs. 
than roaſting ; when it becomes warm by incubation, it 
is more humid, and like melting fat. 


The chick in the egg is firſt nouriſhed by the thinner | 


or outer albumen, then by the inner and more viſcous, 
and laſtly by the yolk. "The umbilical veins that go to the 


white, when it is ſpent, wither, and leave no figns of 
their having exiſted, by the time that the chicken is 


hatched. During the whole incubation, the white is as 
ſweet as when the egg was new laid, _ | 

Boerhaave obſerves, that the white of egg is neither acid, 

alkaline, nor ſpirituous; that it is inodorous, inſipid, and 


fo free from acrimony, that if it is applied to naked nerves 


it is ſcarcely perceived; and yet in twenty-one days, in the 


heat of 93 degrees by Faren. thermom. a chicken is form- 
ed; that 80 degrees is inſufficient, aud 100 deſtroys the 


fœtus and the egg too, with reſpeCt to the production of 


a chicken. | 


it an egg is ſteeped in water heated to 80 degrees, it 


loſes its tenacity; part exudes through the ſhell at the broad 
end, and the reſt becomes ichorous and putrid. If the 
freth white is thrown into boiling water, it inſtantly co- 
agulates = | 
The white of egg forms a more ſolid coagulum than ſe- 
rum, but in other reſpects they are the ſame if put into 


boiling water; alcohol of wine coagulates the white of 


egg, and it does the ſame with ſerum, on which account 
alcohol is applied to bleeding wounds as a ſtyptic. 


A little putrid white of egg taken into the ſtomach, oc- 


calions a nauſea, horror, fainting, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
and gripes; it inflames the bile, excites heat, thirſt, fever, 
and diflolves the humors like the plague. On the con- 
trary, the white of freſh-laid eggs, if taken while warm 
from the hen, is extremely nouriſhing to the infirm it 
may be taken in luke-warm milk; but if any other heat is 


The yolk is dried more in boiling 


| alſo with pure fixed alkaline falt. 


_ obliged for what-is ſaid concerning it. 


( 
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applied to it, the nutritious quality. will be deſtroyed. 
The freſh white of egg prevents burns from riſing in bliſ- 
ters, if it is uſed immediately after the accident: it miti- 
gates inflammation of the eyes, and preſerves the face irom 
ſun-burning. In pharmacy, it is uſed as a medium to ren- 
der balſams and turpentines, &c. miſcible with aqueous 
fluids ; but as it diſagrees with many ſtomachs when thus 
taken, a mucilage of gum arabic may ſupply its place, it 
being as good a medium in ſimilar circumitances, and not 
apt to oſtend the tendereſt ſtomach, | 
ALBUMOR, i. e. Albumen ovi. | 
ALBURNUM. The ſoft-r and paler part of wood next 
the bark; artiſicers call it the ſap, to Gillinguiſh it from 
the heari, which is deeper coloured, and harder. 
ALBURNUS AUSONI. A little river filth like an 
anchovy. _ | ö 
ALCA (or Alka) Hoieri. A bird called the auk or 
razor-bill. | 7 | 
ALCAHESPT. The univerſal menſtruum, or diſſol- 
vent A name firſt uſed by Paracelſus, and derived from 
the German words al and geg, i. e. all ſpirit, Van Hel- 
mont borrowed the word, and applicd it to his invention, 
which he called the univerſal diſſolvent. As it is difficult 
to ſay whetlier the falſity or folly of what is handed down to 
us with reſpect to this article be the greateſt, the curious 
are referred to the writers theraſelves, to whom we are 
See Paracelſus de 
Viribus Membranorum, lib. ii. cap. vi. Eph. Germ. D xi. 


ann. 8. app. 3. Helmont Complexiorum atque Miſtionum 
Helmont Po- 


elementalium figmentum, fect. 2729. 
teſt. Medic. ſect. 3-24. Helmont Arbor Vitæ. Boer- 
haave's Chemiſtry. | | | 
lcahet is allo a name of the liquor of flints. See 81 
ALCALIT, or Alkali, of al, and bali, i. e. ef or from 
tali. Alkali, becauſe a great quantity of that Find of 
ſalt is obtained from a plant called kali, the name a/kal: 


hath been given to the fixed ſalt of all plants; and that 


becauſe an efferveſcence does ariſe upon mixing an acid li- 
quor with the falt, all volatile or fixed falts, and all ter- 
reſtrious matters which ferment with acids, have come to 
be called a/kaliecs. The herb kali, which grows on the ſea 
coalts, when dried and burnt, affords a lixivium, which 
If evaporated is the fix alkaline ſalt. | 


Alkalies are mineral, vegetable, and animal; or they 


are either earthy or ſaline. 


Earthy alcalies are thoſe ſubſtances, which of them- 


ſelves ſcarce diſſolve in pure water; but if added to acids, 
form a tertium quid. Of this fort are chalk, limeſtone, 
crabs eyes, oyſter ſhells, egg ſhells, &c. Thus if pure 


water is acidulated with oil of vitriol, ſcrape chalk into it, 
it ferments, and during the ferment, the water hath a 


briſk taſte; and when enough of chalk is added, the acid 
1s loſt, ſo that no experiment can diſcover the acid, except 


you firſt ſeparate it: and this is a certain characteriſtic, 


or the proper meaning of an a/ka/:, viz. it is the reverſe 
of, or natural oppoſite to acid. Tr 

The ſaline altalies are fixed and volatile. The latter of 
which differ from the former only in volatility and its con- 
ſequences; it riſes ſooner than the reQified ſpirit of wine, 
it regenerates nitre and ſea ſalt from their ſpirits, only 
the ſalts ſo recovered are ſemi-volatile, reſembling ſal 
ammonlac. | | | 


Tachenius is ſaid to have firſt made the fixed veget- 
able alkali; he eſtabliſhed the general uſe, but it was uſed 


long before his time; and it hath been ſaid that the burn- 
ing of vegetables is the only ſource of fixed alkaline falts, 
but the evaporation of ſeveral mineral waters prefents us 
A fixed alkali is the 
baſis of ſea ſalt, &c. burning is the only ſource of the 


fixed vegetable alcaline falt. 


Sal abſinthii. Salt of wormwood. _ 
Put any quantity of wormwood, moderately dried, in- 
to an iron pan, and with a gentle fire reduce it to white 


aſhes; then keep them red-hot for ſome hours, often ſtir- 


ring them, that what oily matter remains may be burnt 
out 3 then boil the aſhes in water, filter the liquor through 


paper, and evaporate to dryneſs. After the fame manner 
fixed alcaline ſalts are obtained from all the vegetables which 


yield this kind of ſalt. The oily matter is known to be 
duly burnt out, when, on ſtirring the aſhes in the pan, 
there 
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there follows none, or very little flaming, nor even 
ſparkling. The herbs uſed for this purpoſe ſhould neither 
be very.dry, nor very old, for then they aftord leſs ſalt. 
The ſubject ſhould neither be permitted to flame, nor to 
burn with a cloſe heat, as when charcoal is burnt, for 
both theſe methods leſſen the quantity of ſalt, 

Sal tartari. Salt of tartar, 

Include either the red or white tartar in a proper veſſel, 
and ſo expoſe it to the fire, that the oil of the tartar may be 


burnt out; after which diſſolve it by boiling it in water, or 


ſteeping it in warm water; filter the ſolution through pa- 
per, and evaporate to dryneſs in a clean iron veſſel, ob- 
ſerving towards the end of the operation to keep the mat- 
ter continually ſtirring with an iron ladle, to prevent its 
ſticking to the bottom of the veſſel. 


Of all the ſubjects from which a fixed alcaline ſalt is ob- 


tained, tartar yields the largeſt quantity, and with the leaſt 
trouble. | | | 8 
Sal alkalinus ſalis marinus. The alkaline ſalt of ſea ſalt. 
Take cubical nitre four ounces, and charcoal five 
drams; mix them well by trituration, then inject the 
mixture by little and little into a red hot crucible. A de- 
flagration, or a bright flame, with a hiſſing noiſe happens, 
on each injection. The whole quantity being thus de- 
flagrated, continue the fire ſtrong for half an hour. - 
This mineral fixed alkali differs from that of veget- 


ables, in being much milder to the taſte, not fo readily dif- 


ſolving in water, not deliquating in air, (therefore may 
be given in the form of powders) eaſily aſſuming, like neu- 
tral ſalts, a cryſtalline form. "Theſe cryſtals arc priſmatic, 
greatly reſembling thoſe of the ſal mirab. Glaub. See 
NaTRoON. RE | 

Fixed alkaline ſalt is obtainable from ſea ſalt and nitre, 
and from all vegetables, except perhaps ſome of the vola- 
tile acxid kind, which impreſs the noſe ſharply with their 


ſcent, ſuch as multard-ſced, garlic, &c. they contain parts 


that are volatile, and become volatile ſalt. The fixed ſalt 
of ſome plants vary greatly from one another, in ſtrength, 
Kc. if taken in the ſtate wherein they are firſt extracted 


from the aſhes; they ſometimes contain a conſiderable _ 
proportion of neutral ſalt of the vitriolic or of the muria- 


tic kind; to diſcover which, ſhake a ſtrong ſolution of the 
ſuſpected ſalt in a phial, and about an equal quantity of 


the ſp. vini R. if the ſalt is purely alkaline, the two liquors | permitted to ſtand too long upon them; and the reaſon 


on ſtanding for a moment will ſeparate, the ſpirit riſing to 
the top, but both will be tranſparent as at firſt; but when 
neutral ſalts are mixed with the alkaline, though in a very 
ſmall proportion, the ſpirit produces .inſtantly an opake 
milkineſs in the ley, and on ſtanding a few minutes, a 
ſaline matter falls to the bottom. Sometimes a bitter 


cryſtalline hard ſalt, that is neither acid nor alkaline, is 


found among the fixed alkaline falt; but as it does not 
eaſily diſſolve even in hot water, it 1s eaſily ſeparated by 
means of cold. (e. g.) Take fix pounds of the ſuſpected 


ſalt, and put it into twenty pints of rain or other ſoft wa- 


ter, the parts that do not eaſily diſſolre falling to the 


bottom, the pure liquor may be preſently decanted, and 


the alkaline ſalt recovered by evaporation. This hard ſalt 
is never met with in making the ſalt of tartar, but in pot- 
aſh it is often found. The ſalts of the leaves, and other 
herbaceous parts of plants, are more difficultly brought 
to a ſtate of purity, then thoſe of the more woody and 
compact, a portion of the oil being fo tenaciouſly retain- 
ed: it is true, ſome endeavour to retain this oil in the 
ſalt by burning the vegetables in a ſmothering heat until 
they are reduced to aſhes. They do this to render the 
ſalt more mild; but the mineral alłali is ſufficiently free 
from acrimony to ſet eaſy in the moſt irritable ſtomach, 
when adminiſtered in the uſual modes. Tachenius and 
Boerhaave, with many others, prefer theſe ſalts when 
their oil is retained : but as they had no view therein but 
what is anſwered in the mineral alkaline ſalt, the uſe 
thereof will at once appear more eligible, as its ſtrength 
is more certain, and its freedom from any empyreumatic 
oil, ſecures it from exciting nauſeas. Woormwood, broom, 
bean- ſtalks, mint, carduus, and all of the thiſtle kind, 
yield a good proportion of this ſalt, and that tolerably free 
from other kinds of ſaline matter. 


The ſtrongeſt a/kal: is nitre diſſolved with the regulus 


of antimony, then ſet to cool, when the nitre will be 
g 


excites, is only after the ſalt has altered the ſaliva. - 


ALC 


found at the top, of a yellow colour. To diſcover the 
ſtrength of theſe ſalts, let a quantity of the ſpirit of ſalt be 
ſo diluted that ſixteen drams of it may exactly ſaturate one 
dram of pure altali; if then a ſolution of a dram of any 
given ſalt be ſaturated with the ſame acid liquor, ſo many 
drams or parts of a dram of the acid as are required for 
the ſaturation, ſo many ;*;ths or parts of rths of pure al. 
tali does the given ſalt contain. 

Fixed alkal: ſalts are rendered more active and even 
cauſtic by the addition of quick-lime, as appears in the 
making of lix. ſapon. cauſtic. com. and by the union of 
lime and alkaline falt in a liquid ſtate, oils, fats, &c. are 
more powerfully diſſolved than by either of them in a ſe- 


parate ſtate. The volatile alkaline ſalt is as greatly heigh- 


tened in ſome of its qualities by quick-lime as the fixed 
is: lime renders the volatile alkaline ſalt permanently li- 
quid, prevents its concretion, and prevents its efferveſ- 


cing with an acid, whence it is probable that the lime acts 


on alkaltes by abſorbing their air. | 

The ebullition which ariſes on mixing an altal: with an 
acid is not from their antipathy, but affinity, or aſſociating 
principle; the acid and a/tal: ſo ſtrongly ruth to each other, 
that the air and water are forcibly impelled, whence the 
commotion. Alkaline falts attract acids more forcibly 


than they attract water. 


Alkaline ſalts obtained from different plants, putrified 
by calcination from all their oil, and by deliquation in the 
air, by which only the ali diſſolves, are all (except from 
ſome of the marine) ſo much alike, as not to be diſtin- 
gniſhed by any known method of trial. It is true, that 
ſo far as difference may ariſe from different management 
in the preparation, diſtinctions may be pointed out: a 


variation in the heat by which the plant is calcined occa- 


ſions a difference in the acrimony of the produce; uſing 
the aſhes freſh burnt, and after being long expoſed to the 
air, and applying the water hot or cold with which the 
ſalt is to be ſeparated from the aſhes, makes a conſiderable 
difference; for by expoſure to the air, alkalies that have 


been made cauſtic by quick-lime loſe their adventitious 


acrimony ; neutral ſalts are found in the aſhes of ſome 
vegetables, and boiling water takes them up with the al- 
kaline 3 but cold water extracts from theſe aſhes the alka- 
line ſalts alone, except it be uſed in too large quantities or 


why pot-aſhes have leſs neutral ſalt than the alkaline ſalt 
made by chemiſts is, that the chemiſts uſe hot water, but 
the pot-aſh makers uſe cold water to make the aſhes into 
ley. It is the ſame with the volatile as with the fixed 
ſalts, they do not differ from one another ſo much as the 
do from themſelves in different ſtates of purity. | 
Fixed alcaline falt is not ſimple and pure, but is an 


earth whoſe ſaline part in a ſeparate ſtate is volatile; this 
is evident in the preparation of the lixiv. tart. which ſee. 


The proper ties of vegetable fixed alkaline ſalt are, 
It is fixed and fuſible in the fire. 


It is fuſible with any ſtone that ſtrikes fire with ſteel: 
with ſand, &c. it produces glaſs. | 


It deliquates in air, and diflolves in leſs than its weight 


of water. | 


It does not aſſume a cryſtalline form. 
It is not acted upon by vinous ſpirits. 


It hath a fiery or acrid taſte, the urinous taſte which it 


It is inodorous, attracts every acid, and lets looſe all 
volatile ſalts that are fixed by acids. | 


If efferveſces with acids, and when ſaturated with them 


a neutral ſalt is formed. 


It turns the purple of violets, and changes roſes to a 
green colour. 


Applied to a living human body it attracts the moiſture 


therefrom, then inflames and corrodes the part, and forms 
a mortification, or is cauſtic. 


It deterges and cleanſes. 3 | 
It precipitates earthy and moſt metallic bodies diſſolved 


in acids. 


It unites with oils both diſtilled and expreſſed, and 
forms a ſoap. 188 | 


Its greateſt 22 is to acids. | | 
It attracts air ſo ſtrongly as not to part with it until an 
acid ſets it at liberty, ; | 
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- Addcd to ſpirit of nitre or ſpirit of ſalt, it brings thoſe 
ſpirits back to their own ſalts reſpectively, that 1s, nitre 
and common ſalt are thereby formed. . 

It turns a ſolution of ſublimate in water yellow or red. 

As a medicine, if largely diluted with 8 and 
taken in a bed or a warm room, it promotes pèfſpiration; 
but its rendency is more directly to urine, and this is pro- 
moted by the patient reſting in a cool ſituation. It looſens 
the belly, and renders the effect of purgatives more laſt- 
ing, and is peculiarly uſeful againſt that conſtipation of 
the bowels which is generally attendant on the ſtudious 


and ſedentary. It deſtroys acidity in the prime viz, con- 


verting them into a mild apperient ſalt, and thus removes 
a cauſe of many chronical diſeaſes. It refolves viſcid and 


ructions are removed, and wherever it paſſes ſecretions 
are promoted. It looſens the texture of calcareous con- 
cretions by {trongly attracting their air, and made into 
a ley with a {mal} quantity of lime this power is increaſed. 
In thoſe fatulent diſorders which riſe from a deſective 


| bile it affords great relief. Es 
The doſe may be from gr. ij. to $31. twice a day, but 


always plentifully diluted ; the doſe of 3 ij. ſhould be 


mixed with at leaſt Zxx. of water. Conſiderable doſcs 


may be long continued, as 1s evident in thoſe who take 
the lixiv. ſapon. to remove calculous complaints. 

As a principal medical effect of aikaline ſalt, is to at- 
tenuate the blood and humours, it is obvioully improper 


in the ſcurvy, and all thoſe diſorders in which the texture 


of the blood is already too much enfeebled ; in particular 
diſorders, this medicine is hurtful by increaſing that colli- 

vation which is always obſerved to attend them. It is 
probable, that the reſtrictions on the Jews with reſpect to 


their diet, was in part from the ſpeedy putreſcence to 


which the prohibited ſubjects tend; animal food is all al- 


kaleſcent, but ſome more ſo than others; all fiſh ſoon pu- 


trifics, but thoſe without ſcales, and the ſhell fiſh the 
8 „ | 5 

The volatile alkaline ſalt is either in a dry or liquid 
form; when dry it is called falt, when liquid it is called 
ſpirit ; the ſalt is obtained by ſublimation, the ſpirit by 


_ diſtillation. The ſpirit is only the ſalt diſſolved in water, 
and differs not from it but in the liquid form, and the con- 


veniencics of its fluidity, ſuch as its more readily uniting 
dil with water, ce. 3 

The volatile alkaline ſalt hath been chiefly obtained from 
the horns of deer, by diſtilling them in large iron pots, 


with a fire gradually increaſed to a ſtrong red heat; but 


in the ſame manner as 1s here directed, for the ſalt, 
ſpirit, and oil of hartſhorn 3 a ſimilar ſalt, ſpirit, and oil 
may be extracted from all ſolid animal ſubſtances, from 
blood dried by a gentle heat, from urine firſt evaporated 


to the conſiſtence of honey, and putrified. Urine, diſtilled 


with the addition of quick-l1me, yields an extremely pun- 


gent ſpirit. Ivory, and the bones of animals, are uſed 
for this purpoſe ; bones are, indeed, ſo far preferable to 
hartſhorn, that without being defective in any perfection 
obſervable in the horns of their produce, the ſalt and ſpi- 
rit from bones require Jeſs rectification, are more palat- 


able, and leſs diſguſtful to the ſtomach, and the ſpirit re- 


tains its limpid appearance longer than does that from | 
| horns ; when. bones are uſed, their fat muſt be extracted 


firſt by long boiling. Wood-ſoot affords a ſalt, ſpirit, and 
oil, not differing from thoſe from hartſhorn, except in 
that it is not ſo ealy to rectify. Sal ammoniac, being 
mixed with any fixed alkaline ſubſtance, its acid quits it, 
and being retained by the fixed alkali, the volatile alkaline 
ſalt of the ſal ammoniac 1s obtained, and with very little 
trouble rendered perſeQly pure; the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
is free from the inconveniencies which attend thoſe ſpirits 
obtained from horns, ivory, bones, &c. 

Spiritus, ſal, & oleum cornu cervi. 

The ſpirit, ſalt, and oil of hartſhorn. 

Diſtill pieces of hartſhorn in an iron pot, furniſhed with 
an earthen head, and a large receiver well luted, on an 
open fire, gradually raiſed-almoſt to the higheſt red heat. 
A phlegm ariſes at the ſirſt, a»ſpirit follows, then comes 
a volatile {alt mixed with an oil, this oil at firſt is yeilow- 
iſh, but the diſtillation being continued, its colour deepens 
to 2 dark red almoſt black : in the bottom of the pot there 
38 a black coal; called harts black, from its being 

yr | | 
0 | 
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the remains of hartſhorn, it is as good as ivory black when 


ground fine; this reſiduum, if taken out and burnt to 
whiteneſs in the open air, is the burnt or calcined hartſ- 
horn, | 

If the aqueous liquor is not removed before the ſalt 
comes over, a part of the fait diſſolves in it, and thus 
forms what is called ſpirit; but it is uſual to let all come 
over into the receiver that can be obtained, before any 


ſeparation is made; if it is required to have the whole of 


the ſalt ſolid and dry, the phlegm ſhould be removed as 
ſoon as the falt begins to ariſe, which may be known by 
the appearance of white fumes z and that this may be 


commodiouſly done, the receiver ſhould be left unluted 


| d | until this firlt part of the proceſs is finiſhed, 
ee humours, by which, and its gentle ſtimulus, ob- 


The oil ſeparates from the phlegm and ſpirit by filtra— 


tion through wetted paper, the two latter paſſing through, 
and the oil remaining on the filter. : 


The phlegm may be ſeparated from the ſpirit by diſ- 
tillation, in a tall veſſel with a gentle heat; the ſpirit will 
come over into the recipient, and the phlegm remain be- 
hind. In all diſtillations of the ſpirit, greateſt part of the 


ſalt comes over before the phlegm, and the proceſs ſhould 


be continued no longer than till ſo much of the phlegm 
has followed as is nearly ſuſhcient to diflolve it; that part 
of the ſalt remaining undiſſolved may be a criterion to the 
purchaſer of the ſtrength of the ſpirit. The ſpirit may be 
rendered ſtill purer, it th every pint of it 3 ij of pot-aſh 
1s added, and then being put into a retort the ſpirit is 
gently diſtilled, for thus any remaining oil is left behind 
with the fixed alkali. | | | | 

Ihe ſpirit may be divided into a volatile ſalt and phlegm 
by diſtilling it in a very tall and narrrow cucurbit ; the 
ſalt will ariſe and adhere to the head in a dry form, and 
the phlegm remain behind. | | 


To free the ſalt from the oil, ſublime it from twice its 


quantity of pot-aſh, for the oil will be detained thereby, 


and the volati.e ſalt riſes pure. Burt a ſpeedier method is, 
* firſt to ſublime the ſalt from an equal weight of chalk, and 
_ afterwards from a little rectified ſpirit of wine. 1 


Fpiritus & ſal volatile ſalis ammoniac 't. 
The ſpirit and volatile ſalt of the ammoniac ſalt. 


Take of any fixed alkaline ſalt fh i. ſs. crude ſal ammo- 
niac 151. of pure water ſß iv. mix in a retort and with a 


gentle heat draw off jb ij. of ſpirit. | 

Take of crude ſal ammoniac fhbij. pure white chalk tbiv. 
mix them well, having firſt ſeparately powdered them, 
then ſublime the ſalt with a ſtrong heat. | 


Perhaps the following method for making this ſalt will 


be found preferable. 'Lake the whitelt ſal ammoniac, dry 
it well while in large pieces, picking out every part that 
ſeems diſcoloured ; then take the cleaneſt chalk and dry it 
thoroughly, by. heating it as hot as boiling water but not 


hotter, powder it well and dry it again, mix the ſal am- 


moniac intimately with the chalk by trituration, while 
they are in this dry ſtate, in the proportion of five parts 
of chalk to four parts of the ſalt; put them into a retort 
with a thick ſhort neck and the oritice cut very wide; hit 
to it a ſmall receiver with a long neck and Jute them well 


together; then put them into a ſand pot, and ſublime the 


ſalt gradually, never ſuffering the lower part of the re- 


ceiver to grow hot, let the fire, however, be raiſed to a 


ſtrong heat at the latter part of the operation. When the 
whole is grown cold break the receiver, and ſeparate ſa 


much of the ſalt as appears white and pure from the diſ- 


coloured; preſerve it from exhaling, which would not 
only leſſen its ſtrength, but alſo dull its tranſparent ap- 
pearance : the leſs ſightly pieces may be kept for mak- 
ing the ſpirit. volat. arom. or the fictitious ſpirit C. C. or 
it may be purified by reſubliming. Care mult be taken 
that no air get to the ſalt and chalk after they are powder- 
ed, for they beth will attract moiſture, which will leſſen 
the quantity of volatile ſalt by melting it and running 
down the fide of the receiver as a ſpirit z the fire mul 
not be hurried leſt the retort or the receiver burſt, nor be 
too great, leſt the ſalt be prevented thereby from forming 
on the ſides. Sometimes a cake of crude ſal ammoniac 
is found at the top of the chalk after ſublimation, which 
may be uſed for making volatile ſpirit z this crude ſalt 
is alſo found in the ſide of the neck of the retort. 
This volatile ſpirit and ſalt are more grateful to the ſto- 
mach than thoſe of hartſhorn, and therefore are judiciouſly 
| N pre- 
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able heat by which its menſtrual power might be promot- 


- Ings, this ſalt often gives immediate relief; in low fevers, 
| flow vernal intermittents, it is an efhicacious remedy , it 


are not to be controverted in this caſe, as being the moſt 
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form, to prevent the pungency of the ſalt from affecting 
the throat, it may be proper to mixt it with a ſolution of 


heat draw off h; i. fo. | 5 5 
The volatile athalres (not cauſtic) are averſe to a union 


made with quick lime, for it may be mixed at once with 


lime Fþ i. rectified ſpirit of wine 15 i. mix. 


A8 


preſcribed in all the intentions which that ſpirit and ſalt 
are given to anſwer : they are the pureſt of all the medi- 
Cines of this kind, though fomewhat more acid than thoſe 
produced directly ſrom animal ſubſtances, which always 
contain a portion of the oil of the ſubject, and receive 
from thence ſome degree of F ſaponaceous quality; but 


diveſted of their oil, they differ not from the ammoniac 
ſpirit and ſalt. 6 
The volatile alkaline ſalt is very penetrating and pun- 
gent to the ſmell and taſte, the only concrete ſalt that in 
its pure ſtate emits ſenſible effluvia; it diſſolves oils, reſins, 
fats, &c. more languidty than the fixed alkalies, on ac- 


count perhaps of its not being ſuſceptible of any conſider- 


ed. In the bodies of animals operates more powerfully 
than the fixed alkaline ſalt; both as reſolvent and ſtimu- 
lant, and is more diſpoſed to paſs off by the pores of the 
ſkin, and leſs by the groſſer emunctories, and acts more 
remarkably on the nervous ſyſtem it is peculiarly uſeful 
in lethargies, apoplexies, hyſteric and hypochondriac dil- 
orders, languors, head-ach, flatulencies, and other ſymp- 
toms attending theſe complaints; in languors and faint- 


it relieves rheumatic pains, and, joined with bliſters and 
aloetic purges, happy effects have enſued: ſome admit of 
volatile alkaline ſalts in putrid diſeaſes; but the vegetable 
acids, ſuch as the acet. diſtil. accompanied with bliſters, 


eligible adminiſtration ; and the ſpir. nitri. D. far prefer- 
able (when fainting happens in putrid fevers) to the ſpir. 
C. C. In inflammatory fevers the uſe of alkaline falt is 
far ſuperior in the beginning to what it is in future pe- 
riods, and this more eſpecially if joined with the acetous 
acid, as in the ſpirit Mindereri. | 

The doſe of volatile alkaline ſalts may be from gr. ij. 
to 9 I. given in a draught or in a bolus, in which latter 


gum dragon, or ſome other mucilaginous ſubſtance; 
Sp. ſal. ammon. dulce. „„ 
Dulcified or ſweet ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. | 


Take of a fixed alkaline ſalt P fs. of crude ſal animo- 


niac Ziv. of proof ſpirit 16 ij. mix and with a gentle 


with vinous ſpirits by ſimple mixture; yet a ſolution of 
them in fp. vin. R. is obtainable by adding it along with 
water, as in this proceſs. 'This preparation 1s deſervedly 
in great eſteem both as a menſtruum and a medicine; it is 
a ſolution of alkaline ſalt in ſpirit of wine, for though 


proof ſpirit is uſed, its phlegm does not riſe; it only ſerves 


to facilitate the action of the pure ſpirit upon the ammo- 
niac ſalt : it might, perhaps, for ſome purpoſes, ſuch as 
making the ſp. vol. arom. &c. be more adviſable to make 
a dulcified ſpirit with the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac that is 


rectiſied ſpirit of wine in any proportion, without any 
hazard of ſeparating the volatile alkal:; ſuch a compoſi- 
tion may be thus formed, and may be named | 
An extemporaneous dulcified ſpirit of fal ammoniac. 
Take the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac prepared with quick 


Spiritus volatilis cauſticus. vel 

Spirit. ſal. ammon. cum calx. viv. ppt. 

The volatile cauſtic ſpirit, or ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
prepared with quick lime, 


Take crude ſal ammoniac Ib ij. quick lime Þþ ij. pure 


water I iv. quench the lime in the water, and then put 
it into a retort, then add to it the powdered ſalt, immedi- 
ately adapting a receiver, for the pungent ſpirit riſes on 
the firſt contact of the lime with the ſalt, and with a 
gentle heat draw off 15 ij. f | 
Or take crude ſal ammoniac tþ iv. quick lime Þ v. 
pure water three gallons. Quench the lime in part of 
the water, and put it into a tin alembic, or a glaſs retort; 
then add the remaining part of the water and the ſal am- 
moniac only broke into little pieces. Diſtill over a gentle 
| heat 5 x. or xij. for good ſpirit, then change the receiver, 
and diſtill as long as the ſpirit ſmells of ſalt, and keep it 
inſtead of water for the next operation. N. B. The ſpirit 


that prepared with an alkaline ſalt. It is an excellent 


fine blue colour, with a drop or two of a ſolution of cop- 


with aromatic and other oils, or tinctured with different 


Lond; But the following is equally agreeable, 


ß vijj. miſce in retorto & adde piperis Jamaic. 15 ſs. caſſ. 


ALE 


is very ſtrong if five times the weight of the ſal ammoniac 
is drawn off, But to agree with this ſpirit of the London 
College, drawn with ſalt of tartar, only three times the 
weight muſt be allowed. Ee | 
This ſpirit, prepared with quick lime, is thought to be 
too pungent and acrid for internal uſe, but in the dilute: 
ſtate of adminiſtering this ſort of medicine it is as ſafe as 
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menſtruum for ſome vegetable ſubſtances, as the cort. 
Peruv. &c. and when ſaturated with ſuch ingredients, it 
is ſo ſheathed as to be as ſafe as the other. It is too com- 
mon to meet with the ſp. C. C. and the ſp. ſal ammon. 
cum fal. alk. ppt. mixed with this ſpirit prepared with 
lime; this fraudulent practice is to increaſe the pungency 
of the ſp. C. C. &c. and is thus detected: add to the 
ſuſpeQed ſpirit about one fourth of its quantity of recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, which will precipitate a part of the vo- 
latile ſalt; but if mixed with that made of lime, no effect 
will be produced. The powder that is precipitated, may 
alſo be laid on a ſpoon and held over a candle, when, if it 
flies off, it is good, otherwiſe not. | 
The ſp. ſalis ammoniac. cum calx. viv. ppt. appears in 
many caſes preferable to that prepared with an alkaline 
ſalt, It is better ſuited for,the ſp. vol. aromat. and ſp. 
vol. fztid. as being perfectly miſcible with the ſp. vini 
rect. in any proportion, without any ſeparation of its vo- 
latile alkaline part, and as being a more powerful men- 
ſtruum for ſome difficultly ſoluble oils. The eau de luce, 
for example, 1s made with the ſp. fal. ammon. cum calx. 
viv. & ol. ſuccin. rect. but the oil muſt be rectificd until 
it hath loſt its ſmell, and is become limpid, and then the 
proceſs will be as follows: | 
R. Ol. ſuccin. rect. ut ſupra gt. xxxvi: alcohol. vini. 3 ſs. 
bene miſce, & adde paulatim ſp. fal. ammon. cum calx. 
viv. ppt. 3 vi. f. eau de luce. This appears milky, but 
if required limpid, it may be made ſo by diſtillation; or 
if it is only deſigned for ſmelling to, it may be tinged of a 
per. See Malouin's Chemie Medicinale. SP. 
Divers mixtures of volatile and vinous ſpirits, flavoured 


ingredients, accotding to the intention of the preſcribers, 
have been, and yet may be, uſed with great advantage. 
Of this ſort are the following: gn | 
Spiritus volatilis aromaticus, called alſo fpiritus volatilis 
oleoſus, and ſpirit of ſal volatile. ” „ 
R Ol. n. m. eſſent. & ol. limon. eſſent. ad 3 li. ol. ca- 
ryophil: eſſ. 3 ſs. ſp. ſal. ammon. dulc. tþ ij. m. Diſtill theſe 


with a gentle heat. This is from the Pharmacop. Collegii 


Sp. vol. aromalt. 
R Sp. ſal. ammon. cum calx. viv. ppt. Ib 1. ſp. vin. ten. 


lign. 3 ij. eſſen. limon. 3 i. elic. in baln. arenæ. Diſtill 
theſe gently until there is a cloudinefs in the drops, then 
change the receiver, and draw off as long as it ſmells of 
any thing; this weak ſpirit will do to mix with the next 
Aiſtiling inſtead of water, in caſe the falt inſtead of the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac ſhould be uſed. N. B. If ſalt be 
uſed, take ſal. vol. ammon. cum creta fact. vel calx viv. 
tþ ij. ſolv. in aq. font. hö iii. | 

To diſtinguiſh betwixt the ſp. vol. arom. made with the 
ſp. ſal. ammon. cum ſal. tart. or the ſp. ſal. ammon. cum 
calx. viv. put a ſmall quantity of the ſpirit to be proved 
into a phial, and add to it a ſmall quantity of the ſal vol. 
ammon. pulv. ſhake them; and if the ſpirit diſſolve the 
ſalt, it is made with lime; but if it remains undiſſolved, or 
in a ſmall degree, it is without lime, and of a due ſtrength. 

Aſter theſe methods of making the ſp. vol. arom. a vo- 
latile oily ſpirit may be prepared occaſionally, and at plea- 
ſure, adapted to particular purpoſes, by chuſing an eſſential 
oil proper for the intention; thus in hyſteric cafes, where 
the uterine excretions are deficient, a {p. vol. aromat. may 
be made with the oils of rue, ſavin, penny-royal, affa fœti- 
da, &c. For weakneſs of the ſtomach, the oil of mint 
may be taken; for a cephalic, the oils of marjoram, la- 
vender, and roſemary; againſt fainting and coldneſs, the 
oil of cinnamon; to remove flatulencies, the oil of anni» 
ſeeds and ſweet fennel. The ſpirits thus made by ſimple 
mixture, or by dropping eſſential oils into ſp. ſal ammon. 
dulc. with which they eafly mix, are no wiſe inferior in 
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the tinge which they receive from the oil may render them 
to ſome perſons leſs ſightly. | | | 
There are ſome vegetables that do not become acid by 
putrefaction; and from theſe no vinous ſpirit can be pro- 
duced by fermentation, and to this claſs belong moſt of the 
acrid aromatics; Boerhaave calls them alkaleſcent, ſome 
of which are the alliaria, allium, arum, aſparagus, braſſica, 
capſicum, cardiaca, centaur min. cochlearia, cepz, naſtur- 
tium aquat. & hort. porrum, raphani com. & ruſtic, rutæ, 
ſinapi, &c. | 

That morbid quality in the blood, called an alkaline 
acrimony, is known to be preſent by the thirſt after, and 
deſire of ſour things, loſs of appetite and averſion to alka- 
leſcent ſood, nidorous eruCtations, putrid ulcers on the 
lips, tongue, and other parts in the mouth, bitterneſs in 
the mouth, ſickneſs in the ſtomach, and a frequent diar- 


diſſolution of the texture of the blood, the urine high co- 
loured and red. 


blood, &c. is to be remedied by the fame means as the ſea 


=— {ſcurvy and other putrid diſorders: 


ALCALINUM, (Infuſio) | n 
R Sal tart. 3 fs. croc. Anglic. 3 fs. rad. liquorit: rec. 
Zij. aq. font. bulliens. Þþ iij. infund. per horas vi. vel. vii. 


& cola. Vel. 


J. 15 3 
Theſe are uſeful methods of adminiſtering the fixed al- 


kaline ſalt; ſmall doſes may be given warm every three or 
four hours, interpoſing a purge now and then, when ſuch 


medicines are required. If intermitting fevers. return, 
this method, for a few days, is an excellent preparation 
for the bark. | | 
ALCALISATIO, Alcalization: The impregnating any 
thing with alkaline ſalt. | 
ALCANCALI. 'The name of an antidote compoſed in 


it is commended in fevers, See MyREPsUs. 
ALCANNA. 
anchuſa. 2 . 

ALCARNI. A name of a confect made by Meſſue. 
ALC AOL. The lac acetoſum five mercurius, vel phi- 
loſophorum: ſo the ſolvent for the preparation of the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone is called. . 5 | 
ALCARA. A cucurbit. See ALKARA. 

met with in Muſcovy, Germany, and very cold countries. 
The hoof of the hind foot on the left ſide, hath been cele- 


bright, and black. © | 
ALCEA. German, leopard's bane. Alſo the Ver- 


ALCEA INDICA. Yellow marſh-mallow. Alſo 
Abelmoſch. | | DE 


ALCEBER. i. e. Agallochum. „„ 
ALCEBRIS VIVUM. i. e. Sulphur Vivum. "os 
 ALCEDO. A bird called the king's fiſher. It is alſo 
called iſpida, halcyon, alcyon fluviatilis, piſcator regis. 
In China their neſts were formerly eat as dainties. Ir is 
ſaid to make its neſt in the ſea, and then it is a ſign of fair 
weather, whence the word haicyon days, i. e. calm and 
peaceable times. | 
ALCHABRIC. i. e. Sulphur Vivum. 
ALCHACHIL. Roſ:mary. | 
ALCHARITH. Quickſilver, | PRE I 
ALCHEMIA, or Alchymia, Alchemy. That branch 


The Arabic particle is added by way of eminence, to diſ- 
Unguenn it from common chemiſtry. 


ALCHERON, (Lapis.) The ſtone in the gall bladder 


of a bull, cow, or ox, called bezoar borinus. 


ALCHIEN. This word occurs in the Theatrum Chy- 
micum, vol. v. and ſeems to ſignify that power in nature 


| by which all corruption and generation are effected. 


This alkaline acrimony producing a putreſcency in the 


R. Fol. abſinth. vulg. ficc. Z ſs. ſal. tart. ij. infund. 
in aq. font. bullient. 3 xij. colaturæ. adde aq. junipert | 


the form of an electary, and made of many ingredients, 


Eaſtern privet. Alſo iſinglaſs, and the | 


ALCk. The elk. Its a large animal of the deer kind, 


brated againſt epilepſies, from a ridiculous opinion that 
the elk is himſelf ſubject to diſorders of this kind, and pre- 
vents or removes them by ſcratching his ear with his hoof. 
The hoof ſhould be choſen that is heavy, compact, ſmooth, 


ALCEA ZZGYPTIACA VILLOSA i. e. Abelmoſch. 


of chemiſtry that relates to the tranſmutation of metals. 


rhœa, a ſenſe of heat, lailitude, and general uneaſineſs, a 
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medical efficacy to thoſe prepared by diſtillation, though | ALCHIMELECH. The Egyptian melilot, called alſo 


melilotus corniculis reflexis minor. This plant is ſmall; 


and ſpreads on the ground, its leaves are like trefoil, the 
flowers are ſmall, long, and grow in cluſters, are of a ſaf- 
fron colour, and are ſweet ſcented. It hath ſmall pods 
with a black ſeed inclined to red, and bittcriſh in the 
taſte. Raii Hiſt. 

_ ALCHIMILLA, called alſo pes leonis ſtellaria, and 
in Engliſh lady's mantle, and lion's foot. 

It flowers from May to Auguſt, the leaves ſeem as if 
folded together, whence the name lady's mantle. The 
leaves are gently aſtringent, the root is of the ſame 
quality, but this plant is not in any repute as a me- 
dicine. | - | | 

Miller takes notice of twelve or thirteen ſpecies. 
 ALCHIMILLA MONTANA MINIMA. i. e. Perce- 

ier. | | 

 ALCHIMILLA ROTUNDI FOLIA AUREA HIR- 
SUTA. Golden Saxifrage. | | 

ALCHIMILLA SUPINA GRAMIN. FOL. 1. e. 
German Knot Graſs. 5 1 | | 

ALCHITRAN. Oil of juniper, alſo the name of a 
dentrifice of Meſſue's. | | 

ALCHIMIA. i. e Alchemia. | | 
| ALCHOLLEA. A fort of animal food made of beef 


| or other fleſh, pickled and dried, then boiled and potted 


for keeping. It is uſed by the weſtern Moors. See Phi- 
loſ. Tranſ. ET 1 . | 
 ALCHYMY. A compoſition of copper with a ſmall 
quantity of arſenic, which mixture reſembles ſilver. 
ALCIBIADION. i. e Anchuſa. DO, 
ALCIBIADIUM. i. e. Echium, and Anchuſa. 
ALCIMAD. Antimony: 
ALCIOT, i. e. Alchiotl.- 


ALCMZON. A diſciple of Pythagoras, whoſe fa- 
vourite ſtudy was phyſic. He is ſaid to have been ac- 
quainted with the tuba Euſtachiana, perhaps becauſe he 
ſaid that goats reſpired by their ears. 5 N 

ALCOB. Sal ammoniac, alſo burnt braſs. 

ALCOCALUM. Artichoke. _ ; | 
_ ALCOEL. i. e. Lac Actoſum, i. e. the ſolvent witli 


which the philoſopher's ſtone is prepared. 


ALCOFOL. Antimony: | 2 

ALCOHOL, or Al-ka-hol. Its an Arabian word, ſig- 
nifying an impalpable powder, which the Eaſtern women 
uſe as a kind of paint for their faces, or otherwiſe as an 
improvement to their complexions. And as this powder, 


being an impalpable one, was called alcohol, this name 


was given to other ſubtile powders; ſo the name was 
given to ſpirit of wine exalted to its higheſt purity and 
perfection. See VINUM ADUSTUM. . 

It is a combination of the acetous acid, phlogiſton, and 
water. See ET HER. _ | | 

ALCOHOL MARTIS. It is the filings of iron ruſted 
by adding wine to them. When the whole is perfectly 


| ruſted, pure ſpring water 1s repeatedly added, until all 


that is urinous is waſhed away, and the remaining powder 


is the Alec:hol., 


ALCOL. Vinegar. See ALconol. - + - 

ALCOLA, i: e. Aphth#, which ſee. Paracelſus ſays 
it is the-tartar or excrement of urine, whither it appears 
as ſand, mucilage, or otherwiſe. | 


ALCOLITA: Urine. 


ALCOLISMUS. Reducing any thing to powder by 


corroſion. ES 


ALCONE. Braſs. 


 ALCOOL, i. e. Alcohol. 5 
AKCOR. Burnt copper. „0 
ALGORE. A fort of ſtone with ſpots reſembling ſil- 


Ver. 


ALCTE. It is the name of a plant mentloned by Hip- 
pocrates; Foeſius thinks it is the elder. 

ALCUBRITH Sulphur. 3 N 

ALCTON. The bird called the King's-fiſher. 

- ALCYONIUM... Baſtard ſpunge: It is a ſpungy plant 
formed on the ſea ſhore, or rather a froth of the ſea hard- 
ened by the ſun; it is of different ſhapes and colours, Tt 
is difficult to ſay what the Greeks called by this name, 
Dioſcorides names five ſorts, viz. | 

1. Alcyonium Durum. Hard baſtard ſpunge. 


2. Farrago. 
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ALE 


2. Farrago. Called alſo ſavago auſtralis, SO 


veſſicaria marina nigr. 
3. Alcyonium Vermiculatum, or vermiculate. Vermi- 


culate baſtard ſpunge. 


4. Alcyonium Stuppoſum. Lemmery calls this alcys- 
nium molle. Thready baſtard fpunge. 

5. Alcyonium Tuberoſum. / Lemmery calls this alcy- 
onlum foraminoſum. Tuberoſe baſtard ſpunge. 

There are many other ſpecies; they are calcined with 
a little ſalt as dentrifices, and are uſed to remove ſpots on 
the ſkin. | 

ALDABAR AM., A name of the ſeſamoid bone of the 
great toe. Sec ALBADARA. 

ALDIN. EC ALDIN. HORT. FARN. i. e. Exact. 
Deſcript. rarior. quarandum Plantarum Horti. Farneſiani 
Tobiæ Aldini. Rome 1625, fol. 

ALDROV. MUS. MET. i. e. Uiyſſis Aldrovandi mu- 
ſæum Metallicum Bononiæ, 1648, fol. 

— DE QUAD. BIS UL. i. e. Aldrovandus de 
quadrupedibus biſculcis. 

— —— De QUAD. 1. e. Aldrovandus de quadru- 
pedibus digitatis. 

DENDR. i. e. Aldrevandi dendrologia 


Bonon. 1668. 


EXANG. i. e. Aldrovandus de Animalibus 
exanguibus. Bonon. 1642. 


pedibus. 

ALEC, or Alech. Vitriol. | 

ALECHARITH. Quickſilver. 

ALECTORIA, or Lapis Alectorius, from aſap, a 
cock. Tt is ſaid to be found in the ſtomach of a cock, ſome 
ſay of a capon after it is four years old, It is tranſparent, 
and about the ſize of a bean. 

_ ALECTOROLOPHUS. Yellow rattle. 

ALEFANTES, i. e. Flos Salis. 


ALEIMMA. A greaſy ointment without wax to give 
it a conſiſtence. 


ALEION. Copious. Hippocrates uſes this ood as 
an epithet for water. 


ALEIPHA. Any medicated oil. 


. ALELAION, It is oil beat up with ſalt to apply to 


tumors. Galen frequently uſed it. 
ALEMA. Boiled meat. 
ALEMBACI. Burnt lead. 
ALEMBIC. Quickſilver. 


ALEMBICUS. This word is half Arabic and half 
Greek, from the Arabic particle al and duc s, which is 
again derived from dauCtive for dvaCciva, to aſcend. Seneca 


calls it in the Latin language miliarium; in Engliſh it is 


called alembic and Moor's head. It is a copper cap tinned 


in the inſide, made like to a head in which the pipe (before 
worms were contrived) which paſſes through a tub of cold 
water is fixed to receive the vapour from the heated cu- 

curbit or body, to convey it to the receiver. Before re- 


torts were uſed ſo commonly, the matter diſtilled was 


put into a veſſel called a body, with a head placed on it 
to receive the vapour, whence it was conveyed by a canal, 


called the roſtrum or beak, to the receiver; this head is 
properly the alembic, and” is called alembicus roſtratus, 


1. e. the beaked alembic, to diſtinguiſh it from alembicus 
cæcus, or blind alembic, which is without a canal, as it 
is to receive dry ſubſtances that are ſublimed into it. The 
{till head is properly an alembic ; the body of the alembic 
was placed over a fire or in hot water. 


ALEMBROTH. A Chaldee word importing the Key 


of Art; ſome explain it by ſal mercurn, or fal philoſo- 


phorum & artis; others ſay it is named elembrot & ſal 


ſuſionis, or ſal fixionis. Alembroth deſiccatum is ſaid to 


be the ſal tartari ; hence this word ſeems to ſignify alcaline 


falt, which opens the bodies of metals by deſtroying 


their ſulphurs, and promoting their ee from the 
ores. 
ALEM ZADAR, 1 t. e Sal ammon. crud. 
ALEMZ AD AT, 1. e. Sal ammon. crud. 


ALEOPHANGINZ PILULAE, i. e. Pil. aroma- 


tice Meſſue. Joined with hellebore it hath been called 
pil. alesphang. capitales & ſtomachicæ. 
A 


LEOS, from aaga, heat. Taken as an adjective it 


ſignifies heaped, crouded, condenſed, continued; as a ſub- 
ſtantive, heat or warmth, 


6 


DE QU AD. i. e. Aldrovandus de Sem | 


— 


AL E 


ALEPENSIS. A ſpecies of aſh-tree, which produces 
manna. 

ALES. The name of a compound ſalt. When this 
word is uſed as an adjeQive, it ſignißes heaped, or croud. 


ed, or condenſed. Sometimes it ſignifies contracted, as 
the uterus being contraCted. 


ALES CRUDUM, Crude Ales, i. e. thoſe —_ 
which often fall i in the night in June. 

ALESCH, 1. e. Alumen Plumoſum. | 

ALETON. Meal, from a to grind. | 

ALEURON. Meal, from AN, to grind, Strictly it 
1 the meal of wheat, chough commonly applied to other 
orts. 

ALEXANDER, named Trallian, from Tralles, a City 
of Lydia, the place of his birth. He flouriſhed in the 
fixth century. He is the only writer of the latter ages 
who ventured to form his own plan, or who can claim 
the character of an original. He is exact in diagnoſtics, 
and his method of cure is rational. He confines himſelf 
to deſcribe and cure diſorders, and in theſe is his excel- 


| lency. In his curative. part he excels both Hippocrates 


and Galen. After Alexander, as celebrated, is Agineta 
(Paulus.) See a compendium of Alexander's writings 
ns in to Engliſh, by Dr. Milward, Lond. 8vo. 


1734s 
ALEXANDRIA. A name of the ah hors called 


Daphne. 


ALEXANDRI ANTIDOTUS AUREA. Alexan- 
der's golden antidote. Myrepſus gives the preſcription ; 
it is compoſed of animal, vegetable, and mineral ſub- 
ſtances, and contains about ſeventy ingredients. 

ALEXANDRI REGIS © COLLYRIUM SICCUM. 
King Alexander's dry medicine for the eyes. It was made 


of ſaffron, Celtic nard, and kennel coal. 


ALEXANDRIN A. The laurel of Alzzandrina. 
ALEXANDRIUM EMPL. VIRIDE. A plaſter de- 


ſcribed by Celſus, made with wax, plumoſe alum, Kc. 


ALEXANTHI, 1. e. Flos Aris. 
ALEXICACA, an antidote. 
ALEXICACON, an amulet againſt potion, from EN 


to repel, and xaxoy, ak, 


ALEXION. The name : of a pbyſician who lived in 
the time of Cicero. 

ALEXIPHARMAC A. Alexipharmics, from 2aita, 
to repel, or drive away, and @apuaxcy, poiſon., Theſe ſort 
of medicines, though counter-poiſons, yet chiefly relate 
to the cure of malignant fevers ; but from theory, alexi- 
pharmics are what paſs through the ſkin, or what drives 
the ſuppoſed poiſon through the pores. See SuDoR1FICA, 


DiaPHORETICA, and ALEXITERIA. 


ALEXIPHARMACA, one of the names by which the 


Greeks expreſſed amulets. 


ALEXIPPUS. The name of one of the phyſicians of 
Alexander the Great. 


ALEXIPYRETICUM, Alexipyretos, or Alexipy- 


retum, from dxtge, to drive away, and avupelog, a fever. 
A remedy for a fever, or @up, fire. | 


ALEXIR, i. e. Elixir. 
ALEXITERIA, Alexiterials, from dx io reo 
a pr eſervative from contagion. Hippocrates uſed the word 
alexiteria' to expreſs help or remedies; but later writers 


| uſe it to expreſs remedies againſt the poiſonous bites of 


animals. 

Aqua laQtis alexiteria: 

Alexiterial milk water. 

Formerly milk was uſed in preparing it, es lactis 
in the name, but now it is made as follows, b; 7 the Pharm. 
Col. Lond. and is named 

Aq. alex. ſimplex. 

Simple alexiterial water. 

N Fol. menth. vulg. rec. 55 j. ſs. angelic. rec. & ſummit, 
abſinth. maritim. aa Þþ i. aq. font. q. ſ. clic. cong. iii. 
Its chief uſe is to fill up juleps and mixtures after their 


principal parts are put together. 


Aq. alexiteria ſpirtuoſa. 

Spirituous alexiterial water. 
RN Fol. menth. vulg. rec. hb ſs. angelic. rec. & ſummit. 
abſinth, maritim. rec. aa Jive ip. vin. ten. cong. i. elie. 
cong. i. | 

Aq. alexiteria ſpirituoſ. cum. aceto. 

Spirituous alexiterial water with vinegar. * 
R Fol. 


ALG 


R fol. menth. vulg, rec. angelic, rec. aa & ſs. ſummit. 
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e 
f 4 abſ. maritim. Ziv. ſp. vini ten. cong. i. aq. font. q. ſ. elic. 
is b cong+ i. & poſtea adde acet. acerim. b i. This is an an- 
4. tiſeptic ſudorific. It is ſubſtituted for the * theriac. 
as comp. of ſormer diſpenſatories, and the aq. epidemica, or 
. plague water, of the preſent Edinb. Pharmacop. The 
angelica beſt covers the diſagreeable flavour of the vine- 


* gar, therefore the quantity of it is larger in this laſt than 
in the two preceding waters. Perhaps it would be better 
to add the vinegar only as wanted in extemporaneous pre- 
ſe iption, for it is apt to precipitate the more valuable parts 
of the ingredients. 5 ; ; 
Some ſay that alexipharmics are medicines againſt poiſon, 


. 1 
ver 


ity taken inwardly, and aexiterlals are for poiſons externally 
the communicated, but this diſtinCtion is not to be regarded. 
ges Troch. alexiterial. 

im Aexiterial troches. 5 | : 

cs, n zedoar. & ſerp. v. chel. 69. aa. 3i. fs. cort. exterior. 
ſelf citri. & ſem. angelic. aa. 31. bol. arm. 3 ſs. ſacc. cand. 


cel. 
Utes 
eta 
ngs 
Vo. 


pondus totius. mucilage. gum. trag. q. ſ. f. troch. 
ALF ACTA. Diſtillation: 
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alſo burnt copper. 5 | 
ALFATIDA. Burnt copper, or the ſcales flying off 

from copper. : RES 

ALFATIDE. Sal ammoniac. | | 

ALFESERA, or Alpheſcra. The name of a confect 

deſcribed by Meſſue; from the Arabic particle al, and fe- 

ſera, or pheſera, the root of the vitis alba. 

ALFID A8. Ceruſs. | 

© ALFOL. Sal ammoniac. 

ALFUSA. Tutty. LIL | 

ALGA, called alſo ulva, fucus marinus, graſs-wrack, 

wrake, ſea-weed, or graſs, and ſea-moſs. See K ALI. 

I There are three kinds, one broad, a ſecond oblong ar.d 
reddiſh, and a third ſort which is white, &c. It is a ſub- 

marine plant. The moſt noted ſpecies is the a/ga marina, 


Hed. 


x ane 
on; 


ſub- 
IM. 
aade 


de- 
&c. 


| land, to be burnt into aſhes for the making of ſoap, glaſs, 
&c. 
in ſhape, with bladders of ſlippery matter on them. On 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, a ſpecies of alga is 
gathered and dried to feed oxen with. 


Ak, 


d in 


ito The ſeeds of the alga are more perfect than thoſe of 
8 the lee, for its veſſels gape when perfect, and the 
elate ſeeds fall out. Raii Hiſt. | 3 
. LGA MARINA LATIFOLIA VULGATISSIMA. 
Irives The comon ſea-wrack. See KALI. | 


FICA, 


h the 


 ALGA MARINA POROSA. A ſpecies of ſea-plant 
called eſchara. | . e 
ALGA TINCTORIA. Purple ſea-wrack. 
ALGALI. -Nitre. 7 i | 
ALGALY. An hollow leaden probe or catheter. 
ALGAMET. Coals. | | | 
 ALGARAB, i. e. Anchilops. 

ALGARO “H. Sce ALGEROTH. | 
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| 3 Algaroth, a phyſician of Verona, and its inventor. It is 
A the ſame with the mercurius vitæ, which ſee. It is only 
. 3 the antimonial part of the butter of antimony, ſeparated 


from ſome of its acid by waſhing it in water. It is taſte- 


Writers 1 3 
| | leſs, but violently emetic, in doſes of two or three grains. 


ites of 


Vater with the butter of antimony, which precipitates a 
= white powder, &c. | 

ALGATIA. Civet. | 
= ALGEDO. The running of a gonorrhcea ſtopping 
= ſuddenly after it appears. | 

ig When it thus ſtops a pain reaches to the anvs, or to 
WF tie teſticles, without their being ſwelled, and ſometimes 
this pain reaches to the bladder, in which caſe there is an 
= 7 ging to diſcharge the urine, and which is with difficulty 
paſſed, and in very ſmall quantities at a time. The pain 
is continued to the bladder by the urethra ; to the anus by 
the acceleratory muſcles of the penis; and to the teſticles 
by the vaſa deferentia, and veliculz ſeminales. 

In this caſe, calomel repeated ſo as to purge, brings 
back the running, and then all difhculty from this ſymptom 
ceaſes. If the pain is great, and a ſanguine plethora re- 
=: 1 es it, bleed, and give the following. 0 

= * 5: = 


e lactis 


Pharm. 


ummit. 
111. 
er their 


ſummit. 
. i. elic. 


R Fol. 


ALFADIDAM. The ſcoria of gold, iron, or copper . 


which is gathered on the ſea-coaſts of Scotland and Ire- | 


Its leaves ſomewhat reſcmble thoſe of the oak tree 


ALGAROTHI, (Pulvis.) So called from Victorius 


It is prepared with antimony and ſublimate, or by mixing 


— 


ALI 


R calom. ppt. gr. xv. opii. gr i. conf, roſar. q. ſ. f. bol. 
h. ſ. ſumend. & mane proxim. capt. hauſt. ſeq. 

R infuſ. ſen. cum tamarind, 3 iii. f. hauſt. | 

Muſitanus and Cockburn have both of them written 
on this ſubject. 3 | 

ALGEMA, or Algematodes. Uneaſineſs, pain. Hip- 
pocrates often uſes the word dayyue to ſignify the diſcaſe 


whence the pain proceeds. James's Med. Dict. 
ALGEMET. Coals. 


ALGERLE, or Algerie. Lime. 


ALGEROTH. The ſame as Algaroth. See Arc a- 
ROTHI. 


ALCOIBEIC, . e. Sulphur Vivum. 


ALGIDA, Algid. Numb, withered, chill. 
 ALGODON. A name for aminia. 
ALGOIDES. An aquatic plant with imperfect and 


ga, ſo is ſuppo ed to take its name therefrom. It is alſo 

named equiſet im polygonoides. Ray takes notice of 

three ſpecies, ut it is of no medical importance. 
ALGOR. In Sauvage and Sagar's Noſology, it ſeems 


to be a ſudden chillineſs affecting a perſon. | 
ALHAGI. The pliant thorny Syrian broom ; called 
alſo agul & almagi Arabibus, geniſta Spartium ſpinoſum, 


ſpinoſum Syriacum. _ | 

It is a fpecies of thorn; it grows to about a cubit in 
height; it bears purple-coloured_ flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by pods and purple ſeeds. It is commonly met 


| with in Perſia and Meſopotamia, where the inhabitants 


gather from it a ſort of manna, in grains about the ſize of 
coriander ſeeds. 


or trangebin. Raii Hiſt. | 
Thers is another ſpecies called albagi maurorum. 
ALHANDALA. An Arabian name for the colocynth. 
Troch. alhandal. The troches of alhandal. 


font. q. ſ. f. troch. : = | PE 
This compoſition is as old as Meſſue, but is now not 
uſed. _ 5 8 | = 
ALHANNA, i. e. Alana terra. : 
Hydro. N 
ALIA SQUILLA. The prawn. 


ſome ſpecies thereof: many writers ſpeak of it as a ſort of 
wheat, but upon the whole it ſeems to be a kind of meal 
made into flummery, to be eaten with milk, &c. Salma- 
ſius ſays that alica is one fort of the chondrus of the 


| Greeks, which was grain broke into large fragments, 


or rather only freed from the huſks, but not ground in a 
mill. . 55 
ALICES. Little red ſpots in the fkin, wllich precede 
the eruption of puſtules in the ſmall-pox. 
AILICORNU, i.e. Unicornu. 3 
ALIENATIO MENTIS, i. e. Delirium. 


and troubleſome to the body. Sometimes it means cor- 
rupted. | 8 5 . 
ALIFORMIS, (Proceſſus) i. e. Pterygoides (proceſ- 
ſus). From ala, a wing, and forma, the ſhape of. 
ALIGULUS. A confeCtion. 3 
ALILAT, or dxHπνν, an Arabian name for Lucina, or 
the goddeſs which the Greeks ſuppoſed to preſide over 
child-birth. . | | - 
ALIMA. A ſort of ſand found in gold mines, from 
which lead is obtained. | 


from alo, to nouriſh. It is ſuch matter as contains an 
oily, inſipid, or ſweetiſh mucilage, convertible by the 


our ſolids and fluids are formed, and by which their waſt- 
ings are repaired. Next to air, food is the moſt neceſſary 
thing for the preſervation of our bodies; and as on the 
choice thereof our health greatly depends, it is of as great 
importance to underſtand, in general, what is the pro- 
pereſt for our nouriſhment; and in particular deviations 
from health, what is the beſt adapted to reſtore us. 

Our blood and juices naturally incline to a putrid acri- 
monious quality: freſh _ duly received, prevents 


| this 
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hermaphrodite flowers; its leaves reſemble thoſe of the al- i 


The Arabians call this manna tereniabin, 
R colocynth. pulv. gum. arabic. tragac. bdel. aa 2 vi. aq. 


ALHASEF, or Aſef. A ſort of puſtule, called alſo 


ALICA” A fort of food admired by the ancients; it 
is difficult to ſay whether it is a grain or a preparation from 


 ALIENUM. In a medical ſenſe it is any thing foreign 


ALIMENTA, Aliment; or food both ſolid and liquid? 


actions of the body into an alkalefcent glue, of which all 


this deſtruQtive tendency, and preſerves in them that 
mild albuminous ſtate that alone conſiſts with health. An 
animal diet aifords the moſt of this bland nutritious mu- 
kilage, watery fluids dilute the too groſs parts, and carry 
oft what is become unfit for uſefulnets. 

From the make of the human ſtomach, which reſem- 
bles that of carnivorous animals, and from obſervations, 
which prove that, the fleſh of animals aione contains the 
gel-tinous lymph ready prepared, which is ſuited for the 
recruit of our ſrame, it is obvious what ſort of diet is 
the propereſt for mankind : it is only the ſmall portion of 
jelly which is ſeparated from the farinaceous parts of ve- 
getables, that afger«=being much elaborated, is converted 
into the auimal nature : yet in robuſt habits, and when 
ſtrong exerciſe is uſed, the uſe of vegetables prevents 
both repletion and a too great tendency to an alkaleſcent 
acrimony of the blood. In hot climes, as well as againſt 
the conſtitutional heat of particular perſons, vegetables 
are demanded in the largeſt portion: in colder countries, 


and particularly in languid habits, they have but little ſhare 
in the liſt of alimeuts. | 


Animal ſubſtances then are the propereſt food for man; 
they only contain nutriment ready for our uſe ; and they 


afford us the higheſt reliſh while our appetite continues. 
Fiſh is an inferior kind of animal diet, and even this will 
fate the appetite before the {ſtomach is duly filled. Veget- 
ables may be eaten after either fleſh or fiſh ; few herbs or 
fruits ſatia e fo much as that the ſtomach may not be filled 


with um, when it is already ſatisfied with fleſh or fiſh; | 


whenc it may be ov.crved, that no diet which is very 
nouriſi.ing can be eat to fulneſs, becaufe its nutritious 
parts are oily and ſatiating. | 


Again, health depends on a certain degree of heat in 


the body, and i is the craſſamentum of the blood that at- 
tracts and maintains it; it is alſo obſerved above that ani- 
mal food alone contains the proper matter for our ſupplies; 
whether then we regard the vigorous or infirm, one gene- 
ral rule directs, viz. to exceed in the uſe of animal or 
vegetable food as the preſent habitual heat riſes or falls 
from that medium in which the individual's health con- 
fiſts. In perfect health a mixture of vegetables in ſome 
degree is generally required, for a loathing is ſoon the 
conſequence of animal food alone; hence if not to nouriſh, 
yet to attemperate, they have their uſe: hot acrid habits 
too receive from milk and vegetables the needful for cor- 
recting their exceſſes; but in cold, pituitous, and nervous 
habits, who want moſt nouriſhment from leaſt digeſtion, 
and from the ſmalleſt quantity of food, animal diet 1s alone 
to be preferred. | 


Thus much being offered as general principles with re- 


ſpect to the matter and quality of our aliment, the valetu- 
dinarian may eaſily regulate his diet with ſomegdvantage 
to himſelf by an atteniion to the few enſuing particu- 
lars. 1 | | 


In winter eat freely, but drink ſparingly ; roaſt meat is 


to be preferred, and what is drank ſhould be ſtronger than 
at other ſeaſons : in ſummer let thirſt determine the quan- 
| tity to be drank, cold ſtomachs never require much; 
boiled meats and vegetables, if not otherwiſe contradicted, 
may now be more freely uſed. | > 


Lax habits require the winter's diet to be continued 


all the year, and rigid ones ſhould be confined to that of 
ſummer. _ £ | 
Fat people 
never do ſo. 

Thoſe who are troubled with eructations occaſioned by 
their food, ſhould drink but little, lay long in a morning, 
and uſe ſome unaceuſtomed exerciſe. . 

The thirſty ſhould drink freely, but eat ſparingly. 

In general, let moderation be obſerved, and though no 
dinner hath been had, a light ſupper is at all times to be 
preferred. | | 
After very high-ſeaſoned meats a glaſs of water acidu- 
lated with the elix. vitr. a. or in very weak ſtomachs the 
elix. vitr. d. is far more aſſiſtant to the work of digeſtion 
than the common method of taking brandy. 7 

See Haller's Phyſiology, on Hunger, Thirſt, Food, and 
Drink; Shebbeare*'s Theory and Practice of Phyſic: a- 
mong the ancients, what Galen hath ſaid on diet is the 
foundation of moſt that has been publiſhed finze on the 
ſubjea. _ 3 | 

ALIMUM, i. e. Arum. 


ſhould faſt at times, but the lean ſhould 


| 


is obtained. 


in the Engliſh practice. | 


ALINDESIS, or dvds. A bodily exerciſe, which 
ſeems to be rolling on the ground, or rather in the duft, 


after being anointed with oil. Hippocrates ſays that it hath ; 


nearly the ſame effects as wreſtling. 

ALINTHISAR, i. e. Uvulz procidentia. 

ALIOCAB, i. e. Sal ammoniac. | 

ALIPZANOS, or Alipantos, from a, neg. and Arai. 
very, to grow fat. Any external dry remedies that have no 
fat in them. | 

ALIPASMA, from ds, to anoint. A powder which 
when mixed with oil is rubbed on the body to prevent 
ſweating. | NO 

_ ALIPILI, from alarum pilos. Servants who attend 
on baths were ſo called from their pulling off hairs from 
the arm-pits with tweezers. | 

ALIPTA, from dN, to anoint. Servants of the 
baths whoſe office was to anoint the perſons after bathing, 

ALISMA MATHIOLI, 1. e. Doria. 

ALISMA. A name of a ſpecies of water plantain. 

ALISMA. A name of the German leopard's bane. 

ALISTELES. Sal ammonaac. 

ALITURA. Nutrition. 

ALKAFIAL. Antimony. 

ALKAHESIT, i. e. Alcaheſt. | 

ALKAHEST GLAUBERI, i. e. Sales alkaline 

ALKA HOIERI, i. e. Alca Hoieri. 
ALKAH OL, i. e. Alcohol. 

ALKALE. The fat of a hen. 

ALK ALI, i. e. Alcali. 1 

ALK ALI FIXUM (Sal.) i. e. Pot-aſh, or the ſal: ob- 
tained from lixivium of the aſhes of any burnt vegetables. 
See AL CALI. | ; 

ALKALI VOLATILE (Sal.) i. e. Alcali volat. (fal.) 
See ALCALI. | | 

ALKALIA. A veſſel, ES . 

ALK ANRl, or Alcanri, a name given by Meſſue to a 
confect. | | DE | | | 

ALKARA, or Alcara, A cucurbit, ſo called becauſe 
it is ſhaped like the cucurbita or gourd. 

ALKARANUM, i. e. Duenec viride. 

ALKASA. A crucible. | 

ALKAUT. Mercury. | 

 ALKAZOAL. A crucible. | e 

ALKEKENGI. Winter cherry; alſo called halica- 

cabum, ſolanum veſicarium, verſicaria vulg. 5 
Miller takes notice of twelve ſpecies. The ſpecies uſed 
in medicine is the phyſalis alkekengi. Lin. 

It is a low plant with unbranched ſtalks, heart-ſhaped 
acuminated 'leaves ſtanding in pairs on the joints, and 
whitiſh bell-ſhaped flowers; the flower-cup changes into 
a pentagonal bladder, which burſting diſcovers a red fiuit 
like a cherry, which contains a juicy pulp and many imall 
ſeeds. It grows wild in France, Germany, and Italy, and 
thrives well in our gardens. The fruit ripens in Octo- 
ber, and continues to December, when the plant dies to 
the ground. | EC. 

Theſe cherries have an acidulous and not unpleaſant 
taſte with a bitteriſhneſs, but their covering is very bitter. 

They are diuretic, but neither heat nor irritate z five or 
fix cherries, or an ounce of their juice, as a doſe, and if 
given in the ſtrangury from cantharides, a ſpeedy relict 
Zij. of the berries infuſed in a pint of water 
is extolled in the jaundice : but they are rarely called ſor 


ALKERNES. See CurrMEs. A confec made of the 
juice of kermes berries, &c. is thus named; it was in- 
vented by Meſſue. 8 : 

ALKERVA. An Arabian name for the Palma Chriſti, 
and alſo for the ol. ricini. | 27 


ALKES. Burnt braſs. 


ALKERTAN. An Arabian name for the oil of cedar. i 


See CEDRIA. 
ALKIAN. The ſpirit 


of which digeſts food, nouriſſics 
and ſupports man. | | | 


ALKIBRIC, Alchibric, Alchibert, Algibic, Alkibic, WW 


vum is meant by theſe words; but others ſay they ſignify 
an incombuſtible ſulphur. | BER 
ALKIMIA, i. e. Alchemia. 
ALKIN. Pot-afh. | 
ALKIR. Smoke of coal. 
ALKITRAM, Tar. 


Alchabric, Alkibrie, according to ſome, the ſulphur vi- 
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ALK OL, i. e. Alcohol. 
ALKOSOR. Camphor. 


ALKI PLUMBI. It ſeems to be the facc. ſaturni. 
ALLA, Ale. The ancient Saxons called it gel, as do 
the Danes now. The Germans firſt invented and brought 
it into uſe. | EN | 
Alle is diſtinguiſhed from beer, by the firſt being freſh 
or new, and the other kept until the remaining gas ſyl- 
veltre is deſtroyed, or incorporated with the liquor, fo as 
to loſe its elaſticity, or at leaſt a part of it. 

Beer is called by the Latins cerevi/ia, from cerere, be- 
cauſe corn, of which Ceres is the goddeſs, is its princi- 
pal ingredient ; alſo liquor Cereris, the liquor o, Ceres : 
vinum hordeaceum, barley wine, vinum regionum ſep- 
tentrionalium, becaule it is drank inſtead of wine by the 
northern people. | 

Ale is flatulent, and ſo ſometimes produces colics, and 
the cholera morbus; it is aceſcent, but it does not produce 


_ calcareous diſeaſes, as is aſſerted by many. It is obſerved 


that thoſe who drink ale conſtantly, are ſtronger than 
thole who drink wine, and that thoſe who do not drink 
any ſtrong liquors cannot labour ſo well as thoſe who 
do; but this does not appear to be the truth : men in 
health, and accuſtomed to toil, but who never drink any 
{irong liquors, undergo the moſt fatigue, and live longer 
than thoſe who daily uſe them. Cordials are only defign- 
ed for the infirm, and to fit the healthy for extraordinary 
exertions; bur as they occaſionally may enable the vigor- 
ous to execute great undertakings, they alſo proportionably 
deſtroy the power of nature, and cauſe a premature old 
A conſtant uſe of wine, ale, &c. keeps up a con- 
ſtant fever, in moſt who uſe them freely, by which, de- 


flower than the general confeſſed poiſons, | 

If malt liquor, of any degree of ſtrength, is become 
flat and tartiſh, as it is uſed, it ſhould be drawn out of the 
calk into a jug, in which as many drams of powdered 


chalk is put as there are to be pints of liquor, thus a new 


fermeat will be raifed, a ſprightly taſte will be reſtored 
to the liquor, and its acidity will be deſtroyed. | 

Tart liquors of this kind are apt to produce a dyſury, 
ſtrangury, or a gonorrhœa, in which caſes, give the per- 
ſon ſo complaining, a ſmall quantity of brandy. | 


Ale being in ſome countries cheaper than wines, hath 
occaſioned it to be medicated for the ſame purpoſes as wines 


ſo treated; and there are two ways of impregnating malt 


liquors with medicinal ſubſtances ; firſt, by macerating 


the ingredients in the ale, after it is duly fermented ; ſe- 
condly, by adding them to the liquor while it is ferment- 


ing, that by the power of fermentation the medicinal vir- 


tues may more fully be extracted; nutmeg, for inſtance, 
one dram of it powdered, will flavour a large vat of fer- 


menting ale, but when the fermentation ceaſes, it flavours 
but a very ſmall quantity. | 


This is an agreeable bitter, and far preferable to any of 


the purls. 


Ceere viſia amara. = 

K rad. gent. cort. limon. rec. ad 
cereviſ. Cong. i. infund. fine calor. 
' Cereviſia antiſcorbÞBG 
R fol. cochl. hort. rec. m. 
coriand. 3 ii. fol. ſenn. 


Ziv, piper. long. Zi. 
viii. raſf. guaiac. Zi. ſenn. 


taken night and morning. 9 
e , oft 1 | 
ALLABROT. A fort of faQitious ſalt. 
ALLANTOIDES, from , farcimen, or inteſtinum 
farium, a gut fluffed ; and Ie, likeneſs, i. e. Allantois. 
 ALLANTOIS, from axaa;, a ſauſage, or hog's pud- 
ding, becauſe in ſome brutes it is long and thick. It is 


alſo called alantoides, and the urinary membrane. It is 


one of the membranes called the ſecundines. 

Some aſſert, and others deny, the exiſtence of this 
membrane in the human ſpecies. Dr. Hale ſays, if you 
firſt find the hole whence the urine came forth, if the al- 
lantois is too much torn, you may blow up this membrane 
with a pipe, to its full dimenſions, and thus you can ſe- 
parate much of it from the chorion. De Graaf ſays, that 
all the membranes of the ſecundines will appear diſtinct 
by blowing, with a pipe, into a hole made through the 
chorion ; and that the allantois is no where perforated by 


the funis umbilicalis, for the ſunis does not paſs through | 


5 
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the navel. 


ſtruction is ſurely the conſequence, though ſomewhat | 


1s. infund. in cereviſ. recent. 
durant. fermentat. Of theſe medicated ales I %. may be 


ALL 


| any of the membranes, it only adheres to the inſide of tlie 


amnios. Dr. James ſays, that the allantgis, or urinary 
membrane, does not cover the whole foetus, but only that 
part of it which reſpects the chorion, and does not lie on 
the placenta ; for the allantois cannot be extended any far- 
ther than to the edge of the placenta, where the amnio 
and chorion are fo cloſely joined by fibres, that no mem- 
brane can come between them, wherefore the allantois is 
not every where faſtened to the chorion, and conſequently 


| is not of the fame ſhape as the other membranes. 


This membrane contains the urine that is diſcharged 
from the bladder: what paſſes from the bladder into the 
urachus cannot, in a natural ſtate, return by it. There 
have been inſtances of perſons diſcharging their urine at 


The liquor may be forced from the bladder to the al- 
lantcis by fitting a pipe to it, and from the allantois to the 
bladder. If you raiſe the a/lantois a little, and ſqueeze it 
with the hand, you force the liquor into the bladder and 


through the penis. 


Neither artery norvein can be diſcovered in this membrane. 
Whether or no any anatomiſts have ever demonſtrated 


this membrane, not any of them has given a diſtinct 


figure of it; all the engravings which are deſigned to re- 


preſent it, are too incortect to afford us a diſtinct idea. 


Dr. Hunter, in his lectures, abſolutely denies the ex- 
iſtence of this membrane, except in brutes. : | 
Hee on this ſubject what Dr. Hales hath inſerted in the 


Philoſ. Tranſ. abr. vol. iv. and Monſ. Littre in the Mem. 
Acad. des Sciences, 1701. „ 


ALLARINOCH. Lead. 

ALLELUJA. Wood ſorrel. © | 

ALLENCE. Tin. 5 5 
ALLIAR ZERIS. A term ufed in preparing the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone, to ſignify philoſophical copper, which is 
alſo called water of mercury, white copper, and many 
. 8 5 . 5 
ALLIARIA. Sauce alone, or jack by the hedge ; alſo 
called pes aſſininus, and heſperis allium. It is the eryſi- 
mum alliaria. Lin. N : | 

This plant hath roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, ſlightly indented 
leaves, and firm upright ſtalks, on the tops of which, and 


in the boſoms of the leaves, come forth cluſters of white 


flowers, followed by oblong bivalvous pods full of black 
ſeeds. It is biennial, grows in ſhady waſte places, and in 
hedges, and flowers in May. — 
The leaves are ſomewhat acrid, and of a garlic ſmell; 
on drying they loſe much of their ſcent, and allo of their 
taſte. Its medical virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the onion 
tribe, but is not much in uſe. 5 | 

ALLICOLA. A name of petroleum. | 

ALLIGATURA. Scribonius Largus uſes this word 
for a ligature or bandage. © 1 | : 

ALLII (Infuſ.) See ALLtUM. _ 

ALLIO (Oxym. ex.) See ALLIUM. 

ALLIO (Syr. ex.) See ALLIUM. 

ALLIO PRASSUM. Viper's garlic. | 

ALLIOTICUM, from aaniow, to alter or vary; an al- 
terative medicine. . | 

ALLIUM. Common garlic. Called alſo, from its 
antiputreſcent property, theriaca rufticorum. It is the 
alliam ſativum, or allium cavle planifolio bulbifero, bulbo 
compoſito, ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis, Linn. 

It hath long and graſs-like leaves, a ſingle ſtraight hollow 
ſtalk, 2 the top a cluſter of ſmall white flowers, 


each of which is followed by a fruit about the ſize of a 


pea, full of dark- coloured roundiſh ſeeds. The roots are 
bulbous, of an irregular roundiſh thape, with ſeveral 
fibres at the bottom ; eaeh root is compoſed of a number 
of ſmaller bulbs, called cloves of garlic, incloſed in one 
common coat. It grows wild in Italy, Sicily, and other 
warm countries; but in England it is raiſed in gardens 
from ſeed. | FT 
Miller and Dale enumerate eleven or twelve fpecies. 
The roots are the part uſed in medicine; their virtues 
conſiſt of a very acrid putreſcent volatile ſpirit, the prin- 
cipal effect of which is to warm and ſtimulate the folids, 
actenuate viſcid humours, and to reſiſt putrefaction. Ap- 
plied to the {kin they excite inflammation there; and ſome- 
times raiſe bliſters ; they are uſed as a ſlimulating epitbem 
applied to the ſoles of the feet, in the low ſtage of acute 
diſtempers, for raiſing the pulſe and relieving os hong. 
| | Syden- 


ALL 


Sydenham ſays that garlic exccls all other applications for 
decaſioning a derivation from the head in fevers of any 
kind; and he farther obſerves, that the efficacy of garlic 
thus applied, is more ſpeedy than that of cantharides, and 
t'\is without the objection of a diflolution of the juices 
being endangered, as when the common bliſtering plaſter 
is applied. The following is the method of making and 
applying this ſort of cataplaſm. 

Cataplaſm. ex allio. 

R allzum rec. cont. & mices pants albi. aa. p. æq. acet. 
. q. ſ. f. catapl. plantis pedis applic. & Tepet. omn. 
no 

Sometimes this cataplaſm cauſes much pair, but this 
would not happenſif it was removed as ſoon as an inflam- 
mation appeared, and immediately after another cataplaſm 
of bread and milk was to ſupply its place. 

The cloves of freſh garlic are bruiſed, and applied to 
the wriſts as a cure of agues; and to the bend for the 
arm to cure the tooth-ach; held in the hand they relieve 
Hiccoughing z beat with common oll into a poultice, they 
reſolv2 fluggiſh humours; and if laid on the navels of 
children, they deſtroy worms in the inteſtines. 

If garlic is taken inwardly, its action manifeſts itſelf 


through the whole habit, the breath, urine, and the mat- 


ter of perſpiration are all ſcented with it. If cows happen 
to eat the leaves of garlic their milk will be ſtrongly im- 
| pregnated with its flavour. | 


In cold phlegmatic habits it is highly uſeful by its cor- 


roborant, expectorant. and diuretic effects; in humoral 

aſthmas it gives relief when the patient is oppreſſed with 
viſcid phlegm. In theſe inſtances the oxymel arid ſyrup 
are excellent forms for adminiſtering it. 'The vinegar and 


Honey coincide with the intention of garlic, as a detergent 


and deobitruent 1 in diſorders of the breaſt. 
; Oxymel ex allio. 
| R rad. allii rec. incif. 3 1. ſs. ſem. carui & fceniculi. 
D. aa 3 ij mel. brit. Z x. acet. acerim. fb ſs. | 
Pour the vinegar, boiling hot, upon the garlic and 
ſeeds, and cover them immediately; when cold, ſtrain, 
then diſſolve the honey in the ſtrained liquor by means of 
a water bath. Some prefer this medicine, when prepared 
with a dulcified mineral acid, inſtead of vinegar, for the 
vinegar contains a portion of viſcid matter ſimilar to that 
which offends in aſthmas, &c. beſides, the mineral. acid co- 
vers s che offenſiveneſs of garlic more than vinegar does. 
Syrupus ex allio. 


R. allium rec. inciſ. { ij. aq. font. bullient. i ij. Ma- 


cerate theſe in a cloſe veſſel for twelve hours, then in a 
gentle heat diſſolve a proper quantity of ſugar in the 
ſtrained liquor, to make a ſyrup. This is an alternative 
for the oxymel, and may be uſed when the honey diſ- 
agrees. 

Hoffman ſays, that if the cloven of freſh garlic are boiled 


in milk, they are one of the beſt anthelmintics ; but the 


beſt way of taking garlic is in the form of a pill or a bolus. 


In hot bilious conſtitutions, garlic is improper, for where 
there is irritation and acrimony already, it produces flatu-' 


lence, head-ach, thirſt, heat, and other inflammatory 


ſymptoms: a free uſe of it ſoon promotes the piles 1 in ha- 


bits diſpoſed thereto. 

In drying this root it loſes .? 
or dry it equally gives out its virtues to boiling water, vi- 
negar, or brandy; and an infuſion in the latter is highly 


ufeful to relieve or prevent uneaſineſs in the ſtomach and 


bowels from a gouty cauſe. 
Infuſro allii. 

R rad. alli; rec. inciſ. 
magn. vel. ii. h. ſ. ſumed. vel bis in die. 

Garlic ſhould never be boiled; its virtues reſides in an 
oil that eaſily evaporates in a boiling heat, and thus leaves 
it quite inert. This oil is ſmall in quantity, but very ac- 
tive; it is yellowiſh and ropy: but the juice may be inſpiſ- 
ſated into an extract by a gentle heat. 

Reclified ſpirit of wine digeſted on dry garlic roots, ex- 
tracts its vKtues more readily, land more perfectly, than 
either water or vinegar. 
 ALLIUM ALPINUM. Spotted ramſons. 

ALLIUM AGNINUM. Spotted ramſons. 

ALLIUM GALLICUM. A name of the 1 ' 
and (perhaps through miſtake) it is writ by ſome as a name 
of the inula ruſtica. 


Lafuſfon of garlic, 


ths of its wcicht, but freſh | 


3 ij. ſp. vin. gal. { i. m. cochl. 


are. Hippocrates often expreſſes light-headed, by the 


word aan g2000v Te 


to free itſelf from its confinement. 


white ſulphur of the chemiſts. 


A LN 


ALLIUM LATIFOLIUM LILIFLORU AI. 
cies of moly, 


 ALLIUM HOLMENSO, 


A ipe- 


MAXIMUM, The names of different 
SPHARICEO, of leeks. 
SYLVESTRE. 


ALLIUM MONTANUM. Spotted ramſons. | 
ALLIUM MONTANUM LATI- Species of garlic, 
FOLIUM MACULATUM, {| under the title 
ALPINUM, of ophioſcoro- 
AGNINUM, don. 

ALLOBROGICUM VINUM. A fort of auſtere wine, 
produced in Savoy and Dauphine. 

ALLOCHOOS, one who talks deliriouſiy. 

 ALLOEOSIS, or J alteration by proper means from 

ALL@EOTICOS, C ſickneſs to health. 

ALLOGNOON, from d, another, and d, to know. 
To be delirious, or to conceive « things different from 
what they really are. 

ALLOGOTROPHIA. A FORO IIS nutrition, 
when one part of the body 1s nouriſhed diſproportionately 
to another. Blancard. 

ALLOPHASIS, from dA, another, and ade, to ſpeak. 
A delirium, or to ſpeak of things difterent from what they 


ALLOTRIOPHAGIA. i. e. Pica. A greedy FROG of 
unuſual things for food. | 
ALMA, dua, water; 44 the firſt motion of a foetus 


ALMABRI. A ſtone like amber. 

ALMAG. The abbreviation of almageſtum. 
ALMAGER, i. e. Sinopis, or rubrica ſinopica. 
ALMAGRA, the bolum cuprum : alſo a name for the 


ALMAKANDA. Litharge. 
ALM AKIST. Litharge. 
ALMANDINA, a ſpecies of garnet. 
ALMARAGO. Coral. | 
ALMARCAB. Litharge. 
ALMARCARIDA. Litharge of filver. a 
ALMARCAT. The ſcogia of . 
ALMARGEN. Coral. 
 ALMARKASITA. Mercury. 
ALMARTACK. Powder of litharge. 
ALMATATICA. Copper. | 
ALMECASIDE, or Almechalide. Copper. 
ALMELILETU. A word uſed by Avicenna, to ex- 
preſs a preternatural heat leſs than that of a ſever. and | 
which may continue after recovery. 
ALMENE, i. e. Sal lucidum ; alſo ſal gemmæ. 
ALMETAT. Scoria of gold. 
AMISA. Muſk. 
ALMISADAR, or Almiſadir, or Mao, or r Almi- 
zadir. Prepared fal ammoniac. | 
ALMISARUB. Earth. | 
ALMIZADIR, Prepared fal. a ammoniac, alſo verdi- 
riſe. | 
i ALMYZA. An Arabian name for quicklime. | 
ALMYZINTHRA, ſuppoſed to ſignify om 
This word often occurs in Myrepſus. 
ALNEC. Tin. 
ALNERIC, i. e. Sulphur vivum. 
ALNUS. The alder-tree, of which Miller enumerates 
ſeven or eight ſpecies. The forts known in medicine are 
the following, _ are rarely if ever uſed in the preſent 
practice. 
ALNUS, 1 Alnus rotundi folia glutinoſa viridis. 
The common alder tree. 
The rhamn 


ALNUS NIGRA vel Frangula. 
gula, Lin. The black alder. 

The common alder is tall and coniferous, grows in wa- 
tery places, with little branches; its leaves are clammy, 
the bark is of a blackiſh brown, and the wood 1s reddiſh, 

All the parts of this tree are aſtringent and bitter, the 
bark is the moſt aſtringent; a decoCtion of it hath cured 
agues, and is often uſed to repel inflammatory humours in 
the throat 

The black, or berry-bearing alder, is alſo found in moiſt 
woods; It is rather of the ſhrub kind. The inner yellow 
bark of the trunk or root given to 3 1. vomits, purges, 

an 


ran- 
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wy agrecably z but an infuſion, or decoction of it in water, 
inſpiſſated to an extract, acts yet more mildly. The ber- 
ries of this ſpecies of alder are purgative, they are not in 
nt uſe under their own name, but are often ſubſtituted for 
buckthorn berries; to diſcover which, obſerve that the 
berries of the black alder have a black ſkin, a blue juice, 
a and two ſeeds in each of them; whereas the buckthorn 
le, berries have a green juice, and commonly four ſeeds. 
tle ALOE, a plant which affords the purging gum of the 
252 ſame name; all the ſpecies, of which Miller enumerates 
| thirty-ſeven, have thick fat leaves, like thoſe of the houſe- 
1e, Jeek, but much larger, running two or three feet higher, 
the inſpiflated juice of the whole plant is gum aloe. An 
erroneous notion prevails, of the ale plant blowing but 
_ once in a hundred years; any fkilful gardener makes 
them flower at any time by ſetting them in a bed of tan- 
We, ner's bark. The belt is ſaid to grow in India, but all Aſia 
ve produces excellent plants; in moſt warm climes they are 
| produced, as in the Weſt-Indies, &c. It is reported that 
Ons Alexander landing on the iſland of Succotora, in one of 
ely his expeditions, took notice of rhe alce plant, and from that 
0 it was brought into uſe. 1 | 
ak. Of the gum we have three kinds in the ſhops. 
hey 1. Aloe Succotrina vel Zocototina, Succotorine aloes. 
the It is imported from the iſland Succotora, in the Indian 
| ocean, wrapped in ſkins; it is obtained from the aloe.So- 
of cotorina anguſti folia ſpinoſa flora purpures. Com. Hort. i. 
9 p. 9. t. 48. Tbe a1 (perfoliata) floribus pedunculatis 
etus cernuis corymboſis ſubcylindricis. var. ? Lin. It is bright 
on its ſurface, and of a reddiſh colour, with a purple caſt; 
but when powdered it is of a golden hue; it is hard and 
| friable in very cold weather, but in ſummer it ſoftens very 
_ ealily betwixt the fingers. It is extremely bitter, and alſo 
the accompanied with an aromatic flavour, but not ſo much as 
to cover its diſagrecable taſte. Its ſcent is rather agree- 
able, being ſomewhat ſimilar to that of myrrh. 

2. Aloe hepaticæ, vel aloe Barbadenſis. The common, 
or Barbadoes, or hepatic ale. Aloe (perfoliata) floribus 
pedunculatis cernuis corymboſis ſubcylindricis. var. vera. 
foliis ſpinoſis confertis dentatis vaginantibus planis macu- 
latis. Lin. The beſt is brought from Barbadoes in large 
gourd ſhells; an inferior ſort in pots, and the worſt in 
caſks, It is darker coloured than the Succotrine, and not 
ſo. bright; it is alſo drier, and more compact, though 
ſometimes the ſort in caſks is ſoft and clammy; to the 
taſte it is intenſely bitter and nauſeous, being almolt total- 

| ly without that aroma which is obſerved in the Succotrine; 
„ to the ſmell it is ſtrong and diſagreeable. „„ 
and 3. Aloe caballina, vel aloe Guinenſis. Horſe aloes. It is 
| not eaſy to believe, as 1s generally reported, that this 1s 
only the more impure part of the Barbadoes alve, becauſe 
the difference does not conſiſt in the purity, but in the 
: quality. It is very diſtinguiſhable from both the others 
Ami- by its ſtrong rank ſmell; in other reſpects it ſo agrees 
| with the Barbadoes ſpecies as to be often ſold for it. 
5 Sometimes its purity and clearneſs are ſuch, that they 
erdi- cannot diſtinguiſh it from the Succotrine aloe; but either 
its offenſive ſmell, or its want of the aromatic flavour, be- 
N trays it. | . | 
dime. The general nature of theſe three kinds are the ſame, 
a ſo may all be conſidered in the following as one, their par- 
ticular differences only conſiſt in the different proportions 
„ of gum to their reſin, and in the flavours they poſſeſs, 
erates which renders them more or leſs diſguſtful for internal 
e are uſe. From their intenſe bitterneſs they have received the 
reſent name of fel naturæ. | | 3 
Aloes conſiſt of a ſmall portion of reſin, and a large one 
of gummy matter; to ſeparate which, boil four ounces 
of aloes in a quart of water, until it is diſſolved; let this 
lolution ſtand in a cool place all the night, by which time 
| the reſin will be depoſited at the bottom of the veſſel, the 
in Wa- gum continuing in its diſſolved ſtate, but by evaporation 
mmyz 15 recovered in a ſolid form. Twelve ounces of the Barba- 
11h. does alces yields nearly four ounces of reſin, and eight of 
r, the 4 gummy extract. The ſame quantity of the Succotrine 
cured | yields three ounces of reſin, and nearly nine of gummy 
>2UrS in extract; and the horſe a/ces two ounces of reſin, and nine 
2 | Ol gummy extract. 
1 moiſt The aloes may be purified by ſolution in water, and an 
yellow evaporation ſo immediately after, that the reſn may not 
urges, 1ave time to ſettle. | | 
and | 
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and gripes, but joined with aromatics it operates niore | 


0 
— 


it will prove. 


When the reſin ſettles from the watery decoction of the 
aloes, the impurities ſubſide therewith, and are to be ſepa- 
rated by diſſolving the reſin in ſpirit of wine; then, after a 
due ſeparation of the ſolution from its ſediment, the reſin 
0 to be reſtored by evaporating the ſpirit with a gentle 

cat. | 

The reſin of alves hath but very little ſcent; that from 
the Succotrine hath very little taſte, from the Barbadoes a 
ſligbt bitter, and from the horſe ſpecies ſomewhat more of 
the aloetic flavour. | 

The gummy extracts are leſs diſagreeable than the crude 
alves ; that of the Barbadoes ſmells rather ſtronger than 
that of the Succotrine; but in taſte is leſs ungrateful than 
it; that of the Succotrine hath very little ſmell, and is 
ſcarcely unpleaſant to the taſte; that of the horſe aloes 
hath a rank {mell, but its taſte is not worſe than that of 
the Succotrine. | | ; | 

In the reſinous part conſiſts the vulnerary and balſamic 
qualities, hence for external ufes the Barbadoes is the 
beſt ; internally, however prepared, it hath very little ca- 
thartic power. In the gummy extract reſides the purga- 
tive, and all the other qualities. The gum of the Suc- 
cotrine aloes purges more, and with greater irritation, 
than the gum of the Barbadoes; the former is therefore 
to be preferred where a ſiimulus is required, as when the 
menſes are to be excited; the latter may be preferred for 
common purges. Of all the known purges, this gum is 
almoſt, if not quite, alone in being friendly to the ſto- 
mach; ſome are eaſily moved by it, others not; ſome- 
times it operates immediately, and its effects ceaſe, as is 
common with other purges; and ſometimes it produces 
no ſenſible effect with the firſt doſes, but when it does 
anſwer, it continues the effect longer than any other pur- 
gative, keeping the body ſoluble during ſeveral days, and 
it does not induce a coſtiveneſs after its purging effects 
are over; hence a good ſolution in coſtive habits. In 
{mall doſes twice a day it occaſions a conſiderable irrita- 
tion about the anus, and ſometimes a diſcharge from the 

hæmorrhoidal veſſels, hence it is an excellent remedy, 
when uſed to relieve nervous diſorders, we would promote 
ſuch an evacuation; when this effect is not the conſequence. 
of ſmall doſes, they cleanſe the firſt paſſages, attenuate 
viſcid humours in the remote parts, warm the habit, and 
promote the ſecretions. When vapours diſturb the phleg- 
matic and ſedentary, by aſcending into the head, this drug 
is peculiarly proper; cachectic habits, and oppreſſions in 
the ſtomach from viſcid crudities, when cauſed by irregu- 
larity, are ſingularly relieved by it. It is powerfully anti- 
ſeptic, and in common with bitters and purgatives, is an 
anthelminthic. In all diſeaſes of the nervous tribe, aloes 
is the propereſt purge; and the beſt preparations for this 
purpoſe are the pil. Rufi, or the tinct. ſacra ſpirituoſa. 
Its efficacy in the jaundice is very confiderable, it pro- 
motes an appetite, and for this end the vin. aloet. alk. is 
peculiarly beneficial. It is a ſuccedaneum to the bile, and 
is neceſſary in all caſes where the bile is defeCtive either 
in quantity or quality. ee 125 | | 
Alves purge in flatulent cold habits where there is no 
inflammation ; but when the blood is inflamed, the belly 
very coſtive, the urine high-coloured, then it produces no 
ſuch effect: on the contrary, the oftener this medicine is 
repeated in this latter habit of body, the more aſtringent - 
In hot, bilious conſtitutions, it is injurious 
by heating the blood, and inflaming the bowels; in ſuch 
habits, if it is required, it will be neceſſary to mix a ſmall 
quantity of nitre with each doſe, or to uſe the elix. pro- 
prietatis vitriolicum. In diſpoſitions to the gravel, as well 
as during the paſſage thereof from the kidnies through the 
ureter, alcotic purges are improper. 

The doſe of crude alocs, or of the gummy extract, may 
be from gr. x. to 3 i. | 

Alcaline ſalts leſſen the purgative quality of ales; and 
long; boiling quite deſtroy it. | | 

This gum is ſometimes adulterated with acacia, at 
others with gum arabic. | | 

Accompanied with heat, the crude aloe may be all dif- 
ſolved in water; but when it is cold, it lets fall its reſin, 
A mixture of pure water two parts, and proof fpirit one 
part, perfectly diſſolves it without heat; but rectified 
ſpirit of wine diſſolves it moſt ſpeedily. If water or wine 
is the menſtruum, the aloes becomes tenacious, and diſ- 


ſolve ſlowly; in this caſe, white ſand ſhould be well 3 
wit 


— 
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with the powdered aloes, before being added to theſe laſt | 


mentioned fluids. 
 Cloves cover the offenſiveneſs of aloes the moſt perfect- 
ly, but their heat admits not of a due quantity being uſed 


for this purpoſe. The canella alba anſwers tolerably, and 


without any inconvenience; but ſome prefer the caſſia 
caryophyllata for this purpoſe, | 
The following are the prinbipal preparations of aloes. 
Elix. aloe. The elixir of ales. 
R Tinct. myrrh. 15 jj. ale Succot. & croc. Anglic. az 


Z 1h. m. 5 | 
This was called elix. proprietatis, and was the elix. 
prop. of Paracelſus, who attributed to it very extraordinary 


nh 


Tinet. al:etica volatile. The volatile aloctic tlinfure. 
R Spec hier, picr, 3 i. ſpt. ſal, ammoniac. dulc. vel ſpt. 
fal. ammon. cum calx. viv. fa&t-#5 i. m f. tint. © 
This is an elegant preparation of its kind, requiring very 
little, if any aſſiſtance, from aromatics, to render it agree- 


able to the palate; the ſpirit abating the offenſiveneſs of 


the alzes, and the alces ſheathing the pungency of the 
ſpirit. The ſpt. fal. ammon. cum ſal. tart. fact. does not 


diſſolve near the quantity of aloes that the ſpirits preſcribed 


Vinum aloeticum alkalinum. 
R Sal tart. Ih; fs. aloe Suecot croc. Anglic. & myrrh. 
ad 3 i. fal. ammon. crud. 3 vi vin. alb mont. 5b ij. m. 
Let theſe be macerated cold for a week, then the clear 
liquor may be poured off for uſe. If the myrrh and ſaffron 
are macerated firſt, and after them the reſt of the ingredi- 
ents are added, a more perfect medicine will be obtained. 
This is the elix. proprietatis of Helmont, with ſome 
little alteration. It is a better ſtomachic than the elixir of 
ales, for which it may be uſed; it is more effectual too 
in promoting the ſecretions; and, with good advantage, 
Fi adminiſtered to promote the urinary diſcharge, and 
cleanſe the kidnies; and, in molt reſpects, excels the 
elixir of alves. Ee, | | | 
'The dofe is from 3 1. to 3 11. 


Other preparations, whoſe principal ingredients is alaes, 
are the HIERKA PIcRA, which ſee; the tinQtura ſacra, | 


ſce SAcRA (TINCT.); the pil. Rufi, fee Ruvi (PIL.); 
and the pil. aromaticæ, fee AROMATICE (Pil.) - 
Of this kind too arc the famed Scotch pills, and Hoo— 
per's female pills. They ſeem to be no other than the 
aloes rolled up with what gives them their peculiar ſcent. 
ALOE PURGANS. See ALoEe. 15 
ALOE AROMATIC, 1. e. Agallochum. 
ALOE LIGN. 1. e. Agallochum. | 
ALOE 4, ſeu Aloe Paluſtris, i. e. Aizoon. 
ALOE BRASILIENSI8, 1. e. Caraguata. 
ALOE PALUSTRIS, ſee Alz oON and ALOI DES. 
ALOEDARIA. Compound purging medicines, ſo 
called from having aloes as one ingredient. 
 ALOGOTROPHIA, from 4a>:4», diſproportionate and 
7:2, 19 nourth.. Unequal nouriſhment, as in the rickets. 
ALOHAR. Quickblver. 
ALOHOC. Quickſilver. 
ALOID. The abbreviation of aloidaria. 
ALOIDES, water aloes, or freſh water ſoldier; alſo called 
zloe paluſtcis, aizoon paluſtris, militaris aizoides, and 
ſtratiotes. | 
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pſoæ. 
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Its leaves reſemble thoſe, of the aloe, it grows in water, 
and on watery grounds; the leaves and flowers are al- 
ways above the water. It is met with in ſeveral parts of 
England, and flowers from June to Auguſt. 

Mountebanks ſhew the fibres, which are its roots, for 
worms. They put them in bottles of water to make them 
appear thicker, 

ALOMBA. Lead. 

ALOOC. Lead. | 


ALOPECES. (Lat. Vulpes). The muſcles called 


ALOPECIAS OPPIANI. The ſea fox. 

ALOPECIA. Baldneſs, the falling off of the hair, 
from axunre, a fox, becauſe the fox is ſubject to a diſtem- 
per that reſembles it. When the bald part is {mooth and 
winding, like the track of a ſerpent, it is called ophiaſis; 
but the general name of all the different appearauces of 
bald places is area, which name is taken from the area in 
a garden, which is a ſpot on which nothing grows; though 
Blankard ſays, that the hair falls off areatem, by ſhedding, 
whence in general this diſeaſe is called arca. | 

"Theſe ditorders ſeem to have been more common among 
the ancients than they are in our days. Celſus ſays, that 
the alopecia comes at any age, but the ophiaſis only attects 
infants z and Sennertus obſerves, that they both arc com- 


mon to all ages, though they are moſt frequently met 


with in childhood, and often ſucceed the tinea, achorex, 
and favi. | „ N | 

The cauſe is a faulty humour that deſtroys the roots of 
the hair, AtUthat ſometimes only perverts the humour 
that nouriſhes them, in which caſe the hairs turn white, 
yellow, &c. according to the diflerent quality of the mor- 
bid humour. Galen ſays, that eating muſhrooms may 
cauſe that bad quality in the humours which produces theſe 
diſorders; and alſo that malignant and contagious diſeaſes 
of various kinds may produce the ſame effect. 

The alopecia ſpreads itſelf on the heard, as well as on 
the hairy ſcalp, and is irregularly formed. 'The ophiaſis 
uſually begins at the back part of the head, and creeps 
about the breadth of two fingers, till it hath extended its 
two heads to both the ears, and ſometimes to the forehead, 
till both heads meet in one. 'The ophias ſeems to be more 
malignant than the alopecia, ſince that in it not only the 
rocts of the hair, but alſo the cuticle is corroded as far as 


| the roots reach; the {kin alſo changes its colour, and is 


ſometimes pale, at others darker coloured, and if pricked, 
a ſerous blood iſſues out. | 
Theſe diſorders differ from the tinea ; in the latter the 
excoriations, and exulcerations are deeper, and often the 
hair does not grow again. "4, x 
In infants theſe diſorders commonly go off as age ad- 


vances; but in adults, the cure, eſpeclally of the ophias, 


is very difficult. If the part does not grow red with fric- 
tion a cure is vainly attempted; but in proportion as a red- 


neſs appears readily on rubbing the part, the cure may be 


expected to be eaſy and ſoon effected. If a leproſy is the 
cauſe, the caſe is incurable. The belt prognoſtic is when 
hairs begin to puſh out on the edges of the areas. 

As to the cure, if any other diſcaſe attends, begin by re- 
moving it, which done, it often falls out that the 4%. 
pecia, &c. depending thereon is removed alſo. Before the 


hair falls off, if ſigus of the approaching diſeaſe attend, 
gentle repellents and corroborants may be uſed; but 1: 


the diſeaſe is formed, repellents muſt be omitted, the 
head muſt be ſhaved, then wathed with ley in which is in— 
fuſed the abrotanum polytricham, and ſuch like herbs, 
after which let the part be rubbed with a flannel or other 
coarſe cloth until the ſ:in grows red; this done, applica- 


tions of muſtard, white lily roots, nitre, tar, the athes of 
ſouthernwood may be directed, as the preſeriber's in- 


tention ſeems moſt likely to be anſwered by one or the 
other. 

The topics uſed in the achores (which ſee) are well 
adapted to this caſe. | Oey 


Begin with the milder applications and proceed gradu— E 
ally, as diſcretion admits. If the ſkin grows more red, or nel 


is more eaſily made ſo by rubbing the part, moderate the 
applications; the milder ſort of dreſſings may continu 


all the day and night; but the more active only until te WW 
| {kin is ſenſibly affected by them, See Cellus, Senner. i 
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ALOPECUROS, from anumnt, a for, and! pa, a tail; 
fox - tail; alſo called gramen, alopec, ſpica brevi, and 

ramen ſpicati tomentoſum. 

It is a tender herb, with a ſhort ſpike reſembling a 
ſox's tail, white and thin the {talks have many joints, 
and are beſet with graſs-like leaves covered with ſoft hair. 
It is plentilul in the ſouthern parts of Europe, but not of 
any note in medicine. 
| Ray enumerates fourteen ſpecies. 


ALOPEX. 


fiſh. 

ALOSA. The ſhad. | 

A ſca-fiſh the fize of a ſalmon, with large ſcales, but 
thin and eaſily taken off. In its head is a ſtoney bone of 
an alkaline nature. This fiſh 1s the beſt for eating in 
ſpring, but if pickled it keeps well all the year. 

ALOS AT. Quickſily er. 

N Quickſilver. 

ALOSANTHI. Flower of ſalt. 

ALP. The bird called alſo rubicilla, which ſee. 

ALPAM. A plant growing in Aregatti and Monda- 


The name of a Particular kind of ſea- 


belle; it is noted by Ray in his Hiſtory of Plants, but it 


is not known as medicinal. _ 
ALPHABETICUM CHYMICUM. 
alphabet. The following is from Raymond nts but 
of what uſe is not eaſy to imagine. 
A. - ſigniſicat. Deum. 
» Mercurium. 
Salis petram. 
Vitriolum. 
Menſtruale. 
Lanam claram. 
Mercurium noſtrum. 
Salem purum. 
Compobtum lunæ. 
Compolitum ſolis. 
Terram compoſiti lunæ. 
Aquam comp. lunæ. 
Arem comp. lunæ. 
Terram comp. ſolis. 
Aquam comp. ſolis. 
Arem comp. ſolis. 
Ignem comp. ſolis. 
Lapidem album. 
Medicinam corporis rubei. 
Calorem fumi ſecreti. 
Ignem ſiccum cineris. 
Calorem balnei. 
Separationem liquorum. 
Alembicum cum cucurbita. 


TEE 


ALPHENIC. 43 Arabian word for en e or 


barley-ſugar. 
ALPHES ERA, i. e. Alfeſera. 


ALPHI HA, the plural of a>pt7oy. The nies! of I barley | 
that hath been hulled and parched. Hippocrates uſes this 


word for meal in general; Galen lays, that upinyt, is 
coarſe meal, d sg, 18 fine meal, and dr, is a mid- 
dling ſort. 

ALPHITEDON. It is when a bone was broken into 
{mall fragments like alphita, i. e. bran. 

ALPHTITON. A halty pudding. Thus the Greeks 
call it, but the Roman name 1s polenta z it is made of 
barley meal, moiſtened with water, wine, mum, or any 
other liquor. The ſoldiers had it in common uſe. 

ALPHUS, d, from dagaive, an old word for to 
change, becauſe i it changes the colour of the ſkin. 

This diſorder is a ſpecies of that ſort of white leproſy 
called vitiligo, and which is divided into the a/phys, melas, 
and leuce; in the alphus the {kin is white and roughiſh, 
not all over but in ſpots, ſometimes the patches are broad: 
it has the ſame origin as the leuce & lepta, and bears the 


ſame anaology to the leuce as the ſcabies to the lepra; 


the firſt is ſuperficial, chieſly affecting the ſkin; the ſe- 
cond ſinks deeper into the fleſh: but theſe are all diſorders 
that only differ in their degrees of inveteracy. 
Oribaſius commends wn water as a lotion in all the 
ſpecies of this diſorder, and ſays that the alphus requires 
2 thin lime-water, the ſcabies a thicker or ſtronger, and 
the lepra the ſtrongeſt. Actius commends, as equally 


proper for the white or the black ap, the following 


iment : 


The chemical 


which, when broken, looks like antimony. 


as a medicine. 


AL T 


R Fol. ficu ſulph. viv. & alum. rup. aa. p. æq. acet. 
acerim. q. ſ. f. linim. cum qua inung. partes affect. 

Purging medicines ſhould precede externals 

The baln. tepid vel frigid. fal nitri, & decoct. cort. ulmi, 
generally ſucceed. | 

See Celſus. Actuarius Method. Medend. Oribaſius 
de Morb. Cutan. Curat. Actius's Tetrac. iv. Germ. 
cap. i. 132. | 

ALPINA FILICIS FOLIO MAJOR, A ſpecies of 
the alectorolophus. 

ALPINTI (Balſ.) i. e. Balm of Gilead. 

ALPIN. AGYPT. The abbreviation ſor Proſperus 
Alpinus de Plantis Ægypt. 

ALP. EXOT. The abbreviation for Proſperi Alpini de 
Plantis exoticis. 


ALP. PI. G. The abbreviation for P. Alpini de 


Plantis Mgypti. 


ALQUIFOU, or Arquifou. It is a ſort of lead ore, 
It is uſed by 
the potters to give a green varniſh to their works, and 
thence is called potter's ore. It is met with in Cornwal, 
&c. The potters mix a ſmall portion of manganeze with | 


the alquifou, and then the varniſh or glazing on their ware 


is of a blackiſh hue. 

ALRACHAS. Lead, 

ALRA'TICA. A partial or total PAIR of the 
vagina. It is an Arabic word. 

ALSAHARAVIUS. Sec Ar.BUcas1s. 

ALSAMACH, or Alſemach, an Arabic name for the 
great hole in the os petroſum. _ 

ALSECH, i. e. Alum, plumos. 

ALSELAT. Burnt copper. 

_ ALSEMACH, i. e. Alſamach. i 

ALSINASTRUM. A plant found in boggy places z 
its roots is fibrous and white, the ſtalk hollow, divided in- 
to cells lengthwiſe ; and that part which is in the water is 
of a purpliſh colour, the reſt of a pale green; it bears 
white flowers in July and Auguſt. There are three ſpe- 
cies, but of no conſequence in medicine. 

ALSINE, from aac, a grove, becauſe it delights in 
ſuch places on account of their ſhade. It is alſo called 
morſus gallinæ; in Engliſh, chick-weed and mouſe-ear z 
this laſt name is from its leaves reſembling the ears of 
mice. | 
There are twenty-two ſpecies. 

It is a ſmall creeping herb, and too generally known to 
need a deſcription 3 in ſhady cultivated ground it is to be 
met with the greateſt part of the year, but it is alſo in more 


expoſed places, where it appears in the middle of winter, 


and dies in the middle of ſummer. 

It is cooling, but of too little conſequence to be noted 
It is uſed to promote an appetite in linnets 
and Canary-birds. 

ALSINE. A name of ſome ſpecies of veronica; alſo 
of a ſpecies of ſaxifraga, or rue whitlow graſs. _ 

ALSINE BACCIFERA. One of the ſpecies of nne | 

ALSINE CORNICULATA. A ſpecies of myoſotis. 

ALSINE FORMIS, called alſo ahne paluſtris, and por- 
tulaca exigua, In Engliſh, {mall water-chickweed, or 


purſlane, or blinks. 


It flowers in ſpring, is found in boggy ground, but of 


no known medical uſe, 


ALSIRACOSTUM. The name of a compound me- 


dicine in Meſue, called alſo ſiracoſtum. 


ALSNICIUM. A ſpecies of apium, much uſed in Ger- 
many. 


ALSURENGIAM. An Arabic name for hermodac- | 


| tyls. 


ALT. The abbreviation for alter and Altdorf. 

ALTAFOR. Camp or. 

AL'FARIS ET AL'FARIT. Quickſilver. 

ALTERANTIA. Alteratives. They are thoſe medicines 
that are ſuppoſed to make a change in the blood for the bet- 


ter, without any manifeſt operation or evacuation. What. 


ever other general operations may be proper to any medi- 
cines, all of them may be uſed as a/teratives, and the moſt 
powerful alteratives are evacuants, given indiminiſhed doſes, 
if repeated at proper intervals; by giving them thus, or 
mixed with ſuch other a/teratzves as the caſe may indicate, 
though the diſcharge they promote, when given in full 
doſes, it is not increaſed, they pus into the blood, and the 
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ſecretions are promoted, whereby the faulty natural ex- 
cretions are regulated. | | 

Purging, vomiting, diuretic, and other evacuants, are 
here uſeful, as aloes, antimony, nitre, quickſilver, &c. 
ALTIERCANGENON, or Altercum, i. e. Hyoſcia- 
mus. | 

ALTEY PLUMBY, or Alky Plumbi. Moſt probably 
the ſacc. ſaturni. | . 

ALT HEA, from axfogg a remedy; called alſo biſmal- 
va, hibiſcus, ebiſcus, malvaviſcus, ibiſcus, in Engliſh 
marſhmallow. It is the a/thea officinalis foliis ſimplici- 
bus tomientoſis, Linn. | | | 

It is a ſoft hoary plant, with oblong undivided leaves, 
and pale flefh-coloured monopetalous flowers cut deep- 
ly in five ſections, fet in a double cap, the outermoſt of 
which is divided 'into nine parts, the mner into fivez the 


fruit conſiſts of a number of capſules ſet in form of a flat 


diſk, containing each a ſingte ſeed ; the roots are long and 
ſlender, with ſeveral fibres, of a pale yellowiſh colour on 


the outſide, and white within. It grows wild in marſhes 


and other moiſt places in England, though it is frequently 
cultivated in gardens. It 1s perennial, and flowers from 
June to near the end of ſummer. EY 

All the parts of this plant abound with a mucilaginous 
matter almoſt both inodorous and inſipid. The dry roots, 


if boiled in water, give out near half their weight of gum- 


my matter, the leaves afford nearly one-fourth of their 
weight, the flowers and ſeeds ſtill leſs. 

All its virtues depend on its ſoft mucilage, which ob- 
tunds and incraſſates acrid fluids, moderates tickling 
coughs which proceed from defluxions on the fauces and 
lungs, gives relief in hoarſeneſſes, eroſions of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, dyſentery, difficulty and heat of urine, and 

.relaxes the paſſages in nephritic complaints, in which laſt 


caſe the decoction, which is the beſt preparation, ſhould 


not be ſlimy ;, two or three ounces of the freſh roots may 
be boiled in a ſufficient quantity of water to a quart, to 
which one ounce of gum arabic may be added and two 
drams of nitre.. © - | 

A decoCtion is the beſt preparation and moſt agreeable 
to be taken, but requires that large quantities be uſed, An 


_ ounce of the dried een be boiled in water enough to 

e poured off for uſe: if more 
of the root is added the liquor will be diſagreeably ſlimy; 
if it is ſweetened by adding a little of the root of liquorice 


leave two or three pints to 


it will be very palatable. Some prefer the infuſion, as 


long boiling deſtroys part of the viſcidity of this plant. 
The Loudon college gives the following form for a ſy- 
. = | 


35 Syr. althææ. 7 0 
R Rad. alth. ſic. ſhi co. in aq. font. Ib viij. ad 5b iv. 


cColaturæ adde ſacc. alb. fþ iv. f. ſyr. 


The form for this ſyrup is from Riverius, but the firſt 
preſcription was from Fernelius. More water ſhould be 
added to give this ſyrup its greateſt perfection, but at the 
belt it is hardly worth keeping. CE 

The London college alſo orders the following oint- 
ment, in which the root of this plant is a part of the 
compoliton. _ | 8 | 

Unguentum ex althæa. Ointment of marſhmallows, 


15 ſs. tereb. com. 3 ij. m. & liquieſc. ſuper igne lente. 


This ointment receives nothing from the marſhmallows, | 


ſo might as well be excluded from the ſhops. It is in the 
cl. e mucilag. that the roots of marſhmallows are boiled; 
but mucilages do not communicate any virtue, as muci— 
lages or as emollients either to oily or to unQuous ſub- 
ſtances : hence as an emollient, which is the deſign of 
this ointment, there is no juſt pretenſion to it. 
Ihe cuſtom of throwing marſhmallow leaves into hot 
water when uſed to ſet over for curing the piles, 1s no leſs 
uſeleſs, for nothing of the mucilage arifes thereſrom with 
the watery vapours. | 
There are many ſpecies of the althæa, but this alone is 
in uſe, 
The great comfrey root is preferable in all the caſes 
wherein the a/thea is uſed. 


ALTH. 'THEOPHRASTI FLORE LUTEO, called 
alſo alth. Indica, ibiſcus Theophraſti, abutilon, and in 


Engliſh the yellow marſhmallow. 
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kind. 


conſiſts of the vitriolic acid and a clayey earth, and changes 


| Elements of Foſſilogy. | 


aſbeſtus, &c. Earth flax. 


ſec), which from its plumated appearance obtained the 
name of alumen plumoſum; and thence too it is probable 
its admiſſion into the number of medical articles. 


The plumoſe, feathered, or hairy alum. | 
R Ol. e mucilaginibus fh 115. ceræ flav. fb i. reſ. flay. | 


rock alum; alſo Engliſh alum. 


roch, red, or Roman alum. | 


LV- 


It is cultivated in gardens, and flowers in July. Its ap. 5 
pearance (except for the colour of the flowers) and its me. 
dical virtues are ſimilar to the above ſpecies. A 
Miller enumerates ſixteen ſpecies of this yellow flowerez 


 ALFTHAA ARBOREA MARITIMA GALLICa | 
Sea mallow tree. 8 1 
ALTHAZ FOLIIS CANNAB, i. e. Bangue. | 
ALTHANACA, or Althanacha. Orpiment. 2 
ALTHEBEGIUM. An Arabian name for a ſort of 
ſwelling, ſuch as is obſerved in cacheCtic and leucophleg. | 
matic habits, and ſuch as is ſeen under the eye-lids of 
thoſe. who ſleep too much. | | 
ALTHEXIS, from a>beiy, to cure or heal. It fignifics 
the cure of a diſtemper. | 
ALTIHT. The laſerpitium of the ancients. 
ALTIMAR. Burnt copper. 
ALTIMIO. The ſcoria of lead. | | 5 
ALTINCAR. A fort of factitious ſalt uſed in the pur. | 
gation and ſeparation of metals. | 5 
ALIIN GAT. Ruſt of copper, or flowers of copper. 

ALTINURAUM. Vitriol. 
ALITTH, i. e. Aſſa Fœtida. | | 
ALTOLIZOL. An unintelligible word of Helmont. 
ALTUS. When this word is joined to /oper it mea 

ſound ſleep, as in a lethargy, &c. - 

ALU. See ARE-ALU. 
ALUACH. Pure or refined tin. 
ALUCO. A ſpecies of owl. 

 AL-UD. An Arabic name of agallochum. 

ALUDEL. A chemical ſubliming veſſel. Many are 

to be employed at once; the matter to be ſublimed is put 
into a body oz pot, the upper part is fitted into the alude!, 
and this aludel into another, &. to the top aludel a head 
or alembie is fixed to receive the ſublimed matter. 

ALUDIT. Mercury. _ ; | 
ALUECH, i. e. Aluach. 
ALUFIR. Redneſss. 
ALUM. The herb comfrey. 

ALUMBAIR. Butter. 

ALUMBO TI. Calcined lead. | TY 

 ALUMEN. Alum. It is a falt. The Greeks called 

it 5vsTypin. In natural hiſtory, it is a genus of ſalt, in the 
order of earthy neutral ones. Its generic character; it 


the purple juices of vegetables into a red colour. Edwards's 
The preſent practice employs ms the two laſt of the 
following ſpecies, but as all the four have been in uſe they 
all demand a ſhare of our attention. | | 
1. Alumen plumoſum ofheinarum, alſo called amianthus, 
It is entirely rejected from medicinal uſes, being more 
dangerous than uſeful ; it is a ſpecies of amianthus (which 


2. Alumen plumoſum verum, alſo called alumen ſciſ- 
file, alumen jamenum, alumen plumeum, alumen trichites. 


It ſometimes ſhoots upon the ſurface of thoſe minerals 
that afford the factitious alum, and is alſo found on other 
bodies in the form of fibrous effloreſcences, and from this 
form hath obtained the names of alumen plum. &c. It 
ſeems to be the native alum of the ancients; and is formed 
by a natural evaporation of water that hath paſſed over beds 
of alum ſtone. 3 

3. Alumen com. Common alum, alſo called alumen 
cryſtallinum, alumen rupeum, alumen faElit. Factitious or 


4. Alumen Romanum. Roman alum; alſo called alumen 
rubrum, alumen rutilum, alumen rochi Gallis. Rock, 
Theſe two latter agree in their general qualities. The 
greateſt quantity of them are artificially produced from 
different minerals, ſuch as a blue ſlate, which is found 
about Scarborough in Yorkſhire, Preſton in Lancaſhire, a 
whitiſh ſtone at Tolfa near Rome: theſe ſtones by calci- 
nation become richly aluminous, they are then ſteeped in 
water, freth ſtones being put to the ſame water ſeveral 
| times 3 
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from calcined ſtones) is added a ley made with pot-aſh, 
and after this a quantity of urine; this laſt is to caſt off 


too hard; the alcaline lixivium is neceſſary for bringing 
the alum into a ſolid form; it is by evaporation that the 
cryſtals are obtained. 

A bituminous earth is met with near Hall, in Saxony, 


| which by expoſure to the air grows hot, and at length 


burſts into a flame. In Sweden are ferrugineous pyritæ, 
from which both a/um and vitriol are obtained. | 
The Engliſh, or common alum, is colourleſs, and com- 
monly in large maſſes, into which it is caſt by melting 
the cryſtals after the alum is perfectly made, and then 
pouring the fuſed matter into veſſels whoſe cavities give 


diſh colour, and in ſmall cryſtalized maſſes; but its chief 
difference from the Engliſh, is in its being leſs ſtyptic, and 
leſs nauſeous. The name of roch, or rock alum, is ap- 


fize of the maſſes; but foreigners apply it to the Roman, 


extracted. 

Alum hath a peculiarly ſharp, rough, aſtringent taſte; 
it melts over a gentle fire, ſending up in a vapour a fixth 
part, or more of its weight, and becomes a light, white, 
{ſpongy fubſtance, called burnt alum; it is the only ſalt, 
that with other animal ingredients, or vegetable matters, 


twelve times its weight of water; ſolutions of it change 
the blue colours of vegetables into a purple or red, and an 


infusion of galis, turbid and whitiſh. Upon adding a fixed 


alkaline falt to a diffolution of a/um, its earth is precipi- 
tated, and its acid uniting with the alkali, forms a tart. vi- 
triolat. | | 


their colours; by dipping paper in it, ink 1s prevented 


alum great objections have been made, but without any 
juſt pretence, for it is entirely innocent. Thoſe who re- 
preſent it as very injurious, ſhould conſider that in every 
pint of pump-water that is generally drank in London 
(where this practice moſt prevails) as much alum is taken, 
or as much of a mixture of the vitriolic acid and lime- 


tionable than alum. _ - | 
Medicinally it is uſed as a powerful aſtringent ; as ſuch 
It is preſcribed to preſerve the gums, alſo to reſtrain ute- 
rine hæmorrhages, and check the fluor albus ; but though 
in theſe fort of fluxes it is highly commended, it is rarely 
and with great caution to be admitted in diarrhœas and 
dyſenteries, See STYP. HELV. (Pulvis). Though cele- 
brated as an aftringent in ſome caſes, it is no leſs extolled 
in the colic and other painful diſorders of the bowels, at- 
tended with obſtinate conſtipation. See Percival's Eſſays 
Med. and Exp. vol. ii. The doſes in theſe caſes are from 
ten to twenty greins, and may be repeated every four, 
eight, or twelve hours; and when duly perſiſted in, proves 
gently laxative, mitigates the pain, abates flatulence, mends 
the appetite, and ſtrengthens the organs of digeſtion. 
Alum is powerfully tonic, and it is reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
contribute to the relief of pain in the inteſtines, by blunt- 
ing the morbid ſenſibility of their nerves. As the mineral 


either of the following uſual forms may be given in a 
morning faſting, until the deſired relief is obtained. 
N. m. major. & pondus ejus alum. rup. f. pulv. in 


tres partes divid. cujus Cap. i. omn. mane jejuno. 


| Gs Vel | 
R Cott. Peruv. ſubtil. puly. 3 i. ſerum alum. 7 vi. m. 
f. hauſt. mane jejun. ſummend. 
he Roman alum is counterfeited with common alum 


pale within, while the true is of a deeper red. 


water; of which laſt its contents are nearly one half of 

the weight of the whole. Expoſed to a moderate heat, 

Foy part of the water flies off in vapour: urged by a 
5. 888 


times; to this water (after having obtained what it can 


ſome improper parts, and to prevent the alum from being 


the ſorms it appears in. The Roman alum is of a red- 


plied to the Engliſh by us, on account of the hardneſs and 


on account of the hard ſtone, or rock, ſrom which it is 


will make the black phoſphorus; it diſſolves in about 


It is uſed by dyers to ſtrike, fix, clear, and brighten | 
from ſpreading on it; vintners fine their liquors with it; 


filhers uſe it to dry codfiſh with; and bakers mix it with 
flour to make their bread white: againſt this laſt uſe of 


ſtone, or other matters, any of which are far more excep- 


acids do, it coagulates the blood and juices. In robuſt | 
habits, after due bleeding and purging, it cures agues: 


coloured; but break it, and the counterfeit will be found 


Alum conſiſts of the vitriolic acid, a metallic earth, and 


8 


agulum apparet & cola. 


| ſugar. 


jaw. 


ALV 


ſtronger heat, the acid ſpirit ariſes, leaving the earth be- 
hind. The earth may be ſeparated by diſſolving a/um in 
water, then adding a ſolution of alkaline ſalt to it until a 
milkineſs appears, when on ſtanding a little, the earth is 
precipitated ; and by a few ablutions, in boiling water, is 
totally freed from all its alkaline parts. From this earth 


alum may be regenerated by the addition of the oil of vi- 
triol. 


There are many preparations of this drug in uſe, the 
chief of which are as follow? 
Alumen Febrifugum, Febrifuge Alum. | 
R Alum. F ijj. in aq. card. t i. fs. ſolut. cui adde pau- 
cul. ſang. drac. colatur. evapor. ad ſicc. 
Doſ. D i. ante paroxyſma. . To | 
It is alſo called faccharum alumints, or ſugar of alum. 
ö Ag. Aluminoſa. a 
R Alum. rup. 5 i. aq. font. 3 vi. m. This is of ex- 
cellent uſe if ſpungy ulcers are waſhed with it. 
Aq. Aluminoſ. Bateana, Bates's Alum- water. 
R Alum. rup. & vitr. alb. àà 3 fs. ad pulv. ſubtil. re- 
dact. & adde aq. font. bullient fþ ij. & filtret. pro uſu. 
In ſome of our public hoſpitals, two ounces of each of 
the ingredients are added to a quart of water. | 
Alum. um, Burnt Alum. | | 
It is only alum dried in an iron ladle or an earthen veſ- 
ſel over a-gentle fire, by which it becomes white, light, 
and ſpungy. It is uſed as an eſcharotic when fungous 
fleſh riſes in ulcers; but it makes the edges of the part to 
which it is applied callous. Mixed with the ſugar which 
is uſed to fweeten cordial waters, it precipitates the milki- 
neſs that appears when newly diſtilled, and which ſome- 


times continues if not prevented. 


Coagulum Aluminoſum, Alum Curt. 
R Albuminis ovi q. v. & cum paucul. alum. conquaſſat. 


donec coagulum. form. 


Riverius firſt gave this preſcription; it is a uſeful appli- 
cation to inflamed eyes; if applied over the eye-lids at 
bed-time every night, it prevents defluxions : bleeding and 


_ purging ſhould precede its uſe, and bliſters ſhould accom- 


ct be 8 F 
1 Serum Aluminoſum, Alum Mpey. | 
R Lact. vac. t i. coq. cum alum. pulv. 3 i. donec co- 


Its elegance is much improved by adding a few red roſe 
leaves to the whey whilſt hot, and then ſweetening it with 
A quarter of a pint is given three or four times a day 
againſt immoderate uterine fluxes, on the diabetes, and 
before the return of intermitting fevers. If it cauſes the 
heart-burn, give ſome abſorbent medicine with it. 
ALUMEN CATENUM, or Catinum. A name of 
the pot aſh, 85 | | . Ss 
ALUMEN GLACIALE. So alum that appears like 


ice was called by the ancients. 


ALUMINOSA (Ad) See ALUMEN. The purging 
mineral waters are alſo called aluminoſæ. | | 
ALUMINATIO. To nouriſh or feed: 
ALUNSEL. A drop. N 
ALUS. Comfrey. | 
ALUS GALLICA. Comfrey. 

ALUSAR. Manna. | OS | 
ALUTA. Leather, ſuch as plaſters are ſpread on. 
ALUTA JEGYPTIA. The ſame as aluta. . 
ALVEARIUM, from alveare, a bee-hive. The bottom 

of the concha or hollow of the external ear; it terminates 
in the meatus auditorius. It is in this cavity where the 
ear-wax is principally lodged. _ Es 
ALVEOLARIA PROCESSUS: See MARXILLA Su- 
PERIOR OsSA. 1 „ 
ALVEOLI. The ſockets in the jaws in which the 
teeth are ſet; they are lined with a very ſenſible mem- 
brane, which is alſo wrapped about the roots of the teeth. 
There are uſually ſixteen of theſe alveoli or ſockets in each 


ALVEOLUS. A little ſocket or trough. 

ALVEUS. Medicinally it is applied to many tubes or 
canals, through which ſome fluid flows, particularly to 
ducts which convey the chyle from the receptacle thereof 
to the ſubclavian vein. — = 

ALVIDUCA. Applied to medicines, it means thoſe 
which purge: | 
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ALVI FLUXIS. i. e. Diarrhœa. | 

ALVUS. The belly. Celſus uſes this word ſor the 
belly, relative to the inteſtinal diſcharge, as Hippocrates 
and others uſe the words xo;Aia, Or K. 

ALYCE, from dd, to be anxious, i. e. that anxiety 
which is attendant on fevers, it is the ſame as ALYSMOs, 
which ſee, | 

ALTA. 7: A] / 

ALYPIAS, i. e. Alypum. 

ALYPUM, from à, neg. and xuzu, pain. The herb 
terrible. It is alſo called white turbith. Frutex terribilis, 
empetrum, thymelæa, & globularia fruticoſa. 

It is of no account in medicine; it is a ſpriggy plant, 
reddiſh, with ſlenqer ſprays, fine leaves, and thin ſoft 
flowers; the root,, like that of beet, ſlender and full of an 


acrid juice, the ſeeds have a ꝑurgative quality; it is found 


in maritime places. | 
ALYPUM. A ſpecies of ſpurge. 
ALYSMOS, from &auw, to be unraſy or anxious. Hip- 


pocrates uſes it to expteſs that uneaſineſs that is atten- 


dant on acute diſeaſes, which makes the patients toſs 


about, and that they cannot reſt long in the ſame poſture. 


Duretus diſtinguithes between the avon; aver and 
the 2auTmo; vauriSng, The firſt is cauſed by an oppreſ- 
ſion of the vital powers, the latter by ſickneſs in the ſto- 
mach; but of this aly/mos (1. e. anxiety) there are reckon- 
ed four ſorts, two of which are attended with fever, 
and two without. , | 5 
1. Without fever. | | 3 
Cauſed by ſomething uneaſy in the ſtomach, hence an 


irregular contraction of the heart, a difficult paſſage of 


the blood through the lungs, and conſequently this anxie- 
ty. Uneaſineſs of the ſtomach by ſympathy, as ſrom a 
{tone in the kidneys, &c. produces this diſorder. 
2. Without fever. os | 
Cauſed by vapours or ſpaſms in the ſtomach, or other 


"viſcera of the belly, as in the cholera morbus, hyſte- 
rics, &c. | | : | | 


. Wath fever. 


| From a diſiculty in the paſſage of the blood through the 


lungs, which may be from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture in the 
ſmaller vaſſels, in which caſe the blood is thrown by gluts 
into the larger. In inflammatory fevers, this ſymptom 1s 
attended with a low pulſe, oppreſhon in the breaſt, and 
difficult breathing. | | | 

4. With fever. | | 

It happens when a ſtricture of the vena porta prevents 
a ſree circulation of the blood in the lower belly, in this 
caſe there is great weight and oppreſſion of the hypochon- 


dria. This often ends in a polypus, and ſo by conſe- 
quence death, or a gangrene in the liver, whence a fatal 


putrid diarrhoea. „ 
ALL YSSOIDES, from elchog, form, and alyſſum, as be- 
ing formed like alyſſum. N | 
Biller mentions four ſpecies, e | 
The flower is in the form of a croſs, conſiſting of four 


!eavesz out of the flower-cup the pointal ariſes, which af- 


cerwards is an elliptical thick fruit, with two cells filled 
with round and flat ſeeds, with borders round them. 
Of no remarkable medical efhcacy. Ns 
ALYS5SSON, a name of ſome ſpecies of veronica. 
ALYSSON SILIQUA LATA ASPERA. A ſpecies 


of lunaria. | 


ALYSSUM. Madwort, from a, neg. and augga, that 
madneſs which the mad dog occaſions by his bite. 

The flowers conſiſt of four leaves expanded in the form 
of a croſs, the fruit is ſhort and ſmooth, containing many 
round ſeeds. | 5 

Boerhaave takes notice of twenty ſpecies, all which are 
eſteemed diaphoretic. | | | 

The alyſſum of Galen is thought to be a ſpecies of mar- 
rubium. | | 

The aly/ſum of Pliny is ſuppoſed to be the mollugo. 

ALZEMAFOR. Cinnabar. | 

ALZILAT. The name of a weight of three grs. 

ALZOFAR. Burnt copper. | 


AMA, Au, or Aus. Afert of ſmall cake. Aretæus 


ues this word to compare the quantity of hellebore for a 
tloſc. | | 

AMALGAMA. In chemiſtry it is a ſubſtance produ- 
ced by mixing mercury with a metal. | 


ſus. 


AMA 


All metals may be amalgated with mercury, except iron; 
but gold amalgamates the moſt readily of any of them, 
ſilver next, lead and tin next, copper with difficulty, and 
iron ſcarce at all. 3 

To amalgamate gold is to reduce it to a paſte by unit. 
ing it with with mercury; with this paſte ſilver and other 
metals are gilt. 

Amalgama of gold. | 

Diſſolve pure gold in aqua fortis until the liquor is ſa. 
turated, dilute the ſolution with twelve times its quantit 
of pure water, put into it ſome poliſhed plates of cop- 
per, and the powder of gold will fall upon them; let it 
ſtand jn a due degree of heat until the liquid is no longer 
turbid by adding copper; ſhake the plates, that all the gold 
may fall to the bottom, pour off the liquor, wath the pre- 


cipitated powder with water, dry it, and in a glaſs mortar 


reduce it to an amalgama with mercury. After the amal. 
gama is once formed, this, and all the reſt, will receive 


more and more mercury, at the pleaſure of the operator. 


By amalgamation we ſec that mercury is the true ſolvent 
fluid of metals. All the metals may be mixed together by 
being firſt made into an amulgama. 

There are various methods of making amalgamas, which 


may be ſeen in any of the ſyſtematical chemical writings. 


All amalgamas are white, from whatever metal pre- 
pared. | | ns 

The chemical character of amalgama is A. A. A. 

| | Amalgama of /ilver. | 

Precipitate pure filver from aqua fortis, and proceed as 
with copper. „„ : | . 
| | . Amalgama' of lead. 

Melt pure lead in an iron ladle, then put to it an equal 
quantity of pure mercury made hot, ſtir them with au 
iron rod, to mix them, let them cool, and then you take 
out a filver-coloured maſs which is hard, but by rubbing 
becomes ſofter ; put this maſs into a glaſs mortar, and rub 
it, and add what quantity of mercury you pleaſe, and it 
will be united to it moſt intimately. = . 

5 Amalgama of in. 

Proceed as with less.. 
ny ng Amalgama of copper. 3 

Saturate the beſt aqua fortis with pure copper, then 
dilute the ſolution with twelve times its quantity of pure 
water; into the liquor, when it is hot, put plates of po— 
liſhed iron, and the copper will precipitate as the iron dif- 
ſolves; proceed till no more copper falls, pour off the li- 
quor, and waſh the precipitated powder with hot water 
until it is inſipid, dry the powder perfectly, put it in a glaſs 


mortar, and by rubbing, incorporate an equal quantity of 


hot mercury. _ „ 
AMALGAMATIO, Amalgamation, or to amalga- 
mate. Rulandus defines it, a calcination of metals by 
mercury. 2 : „ 
AMALT. The abbreviation ſor amalthæum. | 
AMAMELIS. The amamelis of Hippocrates is gene- 
rally allowed to be the ſame with the epimalis of Dioſco- 
rides, which 1s the ſmall baſtard medlar. | | 
There is another medlar in Italy, called the epimelis, 
alſo ſetanium. : | 


AMANDINUS (Lapis.) A gem of various colours ; 


ſome medical virtues are fabulouſly attributed to it. 


AMANTITA (Fungi et 'Tubera.) The fungus produc- 


| tions called muſhrooms, truffles, &c. 


Among the ancients theſe are not taken any notice of, 
except by Oribaſius, Paulus Aigneta, and N. Myrep- 

Tournefort enumerates eighty - three ſpecies. 

Nero called muſhrooms Bropea Sewn, the wvitnals Y the 
gods, becauſe the emperor Claudius died by eating them, 
and was afterwards deiftcd. 

The different ſpecies are alſo called boletus cervi, tu- 
berca cervinaz champignons by the French, morille, i 
muſhroom, &c. | <p = 

Amanite now zre underſtood of the fungus terræ, the 
only ſorts of which in uſe, are the muſhroom and the 
morille. — | | 

The true muſhroom, called by the French, champig- 
non, is known by its external whiteneſs, and by being of 
a pale red within when young, and of a deeper red when 
older; it is, at its firſt appearance, of a round figure, and 
not much larger than a ſmall nut; after they have a little 

= unfolded 


AM A 
ron; unſolded their membranes, they appear red, full, and 
hem, "0 cloſe; on the top is a diſagreeable ſoftneſs, equal and 
, and white, the matter within is very white, with ſhort and 
. - thick ſtalks. They grow in meadows and commons that 
unit- Bl have a good ſoil : they ſhou'd-be gathered for eating as 
other 2 ſoon alter ſpringing up as poſſible, for they contain an 
9 oily and a ſaline part, and it they ſtay long before they 
2 are gathered, their ſalts become more active and hurtful; 
0 la- 1 hence thoſe which grow on hot beds, having more oil, 
antity Bl are the beit | | 
cop- 2 To various cauſes are attributed the diſagreeable effects, 
let it Eh which ſome perſons experience after eating them, among 
onger which the following is noted by many as probable: in 
e gold the ſtalks, the. globular parts, and between the little 
pre- membranes, may be obferved, with a good glaſs, many 
nortar ll ſmall worms ſhaped like adders, and with ſcarlet heads, 
mal. "I ſome mulhrooms contain more, others fewer of theſe ani— 
eceive Wl malculæ, to avoid Which, examine the muſhrooms well, 
ator. 3 and waln thoſe that are to be eaten in ſalt and water, 
olvent h throwing away thole that have many of theſe worms. See 
acr by My T1LUS. 85 | 7 
When offended by eating them, ſome of the following 
which ſymptoms are produced; a qualmineſs firſt affects the pa- 
* tient, which increafes to a conſiderable degree of ſickneſs, 
pre- ſwelling of the ſtomach or of the belly, reſtleſſnefs, giddi- 
nets, a palpitation of the heart, heartburn, colic, hic- 
cough, diarrhoea, accompanied with'a teneſmus, fluſhing 
heat in the ſkin, with more or leſs of redneſs there, and 
eed as ſwelling in the face, and ſometimes a ſenſation all over 
the body, which reſemvies what is felt from a general 
ſwelling; the patient ſtares in an unuſual manner, all ob- 
| equal jects appear different from what they did before; a dif- 
ich au nculty of breathing comes on, and the mind is ſtrangely 
1 take confuſed: delirium, trembling, watching, fainting, cold- 
ubbing fwcats, apoplexies, and convulſions have been conſequences 
nd 1 following the uſe of this ſort of fungus, : 
and it 


For the relief of perſons under theſe circumſtances, as 
ſpcedily as poihble 8 from gr x. to Ji. of white vitriol, 


is [till urgent, repeat the ſame quantity two or three times, 
that the ſtomach may be well emptied ; after which give 


„then a draught now and then, made of tharp vinegar, a large 
of pure ſpoontul in a glaſs of water, which ſweeten to the palate. 
of po- Ihe poiſon is not of the acrid kind, ſo fat broths and oily 
on dif- medicines are uſcieſs. After evacuations upwards, pro- 


the li- 
t Water 
1 a glaſs 
ntity of 


cure a paſſage downwards; if the patient cannot ſwallow 
purgatives, let cathartic glyſters be given. After due 


above, cyder, and perry, that is briſk and ſparkling, may be 
| now and then given. Dr. Mead extols the faline mix- 
amalga- 
etals by or bliſters. 
| ſuch like inſtances. 


is gene- 
Dioſco- 


a nut, oblong, ſhrivelled, tender, porous, and cavernous, 
like the honey-comb, of a yellowiſh white colour, or in- 
clining to red, and ſometimes blackiſh; they are not fo 
frequently hurtful as the common muſhrooms. They are 
met with-on moiſt graſſy foils, in woods, and on the roots 
of trees. | | | | 
AMARA. Bitters. 
Bitterneſs is occaſioned by 
alkaline, and fulphurcous tabttance. 
Bitters loſe their bitterneſs by the addition of alkaline 
ſalts. 1 5 . | 
Bitters yield their virtues both to watery and ſpirituous 
menſtrua; they yield very little of their taſte by diſtilla- 
tion, either to water or to ſpirit, nay, the bitterneſs is fo 
tenactoully detained as to be improved in many extracts. 
+ They participate of the virtues of aſtringents and aro- 


pimelis, 


colours; 
t. 
produc- 


otice of, 
Myrep- 


als Y the 
ig them, 
:ervi, tu- 
morille, 1 bres of the ſtomach and inteſtines, to warm the habit, 
= and to promote the natural evacuations, particularly of 
ſweat and urine. 
appeiite, indigeſtion, and the like diſorders, proceeding 
from the laxity of the fibres, or 2 coldneſs of the habit, 
medicines of this tribe do ſingular ſervice. On the con- 
-trary, when the fibres are too tenſe, or when the heat of 
the conſtitution exceeds what health requires, bitters very 
lenfibly increaſe theſe diſorders, and if their uſe is perſiſted 
in, the contequences may be fatal 


err, the 
and the 


champig- 
being o 
red when 
zure, and 
ve a little 
unfolded 


diſlol ved in a draught of warm water; and if the ſickneſs 


evacuations upward and downward, beſides the vinegar as 
ture. If any paralytic ſymptoms appear, apply ſinapiſms 
Perhaps electricity may be happily uſed in 


The morille is a kind of ſpring muſhroom, as large as 


an acid, joined with an earthy 


matics. Their general effects are, to conſtringe the fi- 


In weakneſs of the ſtomach, loſs of | 


AMA 


Strong bitters are the moſt diaphoretic, and agreeable 
ones the moſt ſtomachic; as ſtomachics, bitter infuſions 
thould not be ſtrong, but light and agreeable. 

Bitters are ſuppoſed to be powerful anthelmintics, but 


| worms live longer in an infuſion of aloes, than in roſe 


water; hence they do not ſeem likely to deſtroy them in 
our bodies. 

As bitters neutralize acids (ſee Percival's Eſſays, Med. 
and Exp.) their uſe, when acidities prevail in the ſto- 
mach, is obvious. In ſuch cafes they may be conſidered 
as indicated on a double account, viz. to correct the diſ- 
caſe when preſent, and by their bracing and corroborating 
effects, to remove the cauſe of it. When given with 
ſuch intentions, they ſhould be infuſed in brandy, or in 
lome of the ſtrongeſt wines. | 5 | 

it is generally ſaid, that þizters are adminiſtered as a 
ſubſtitute to the bile, but though with this direct view 


they are improperly employed, as being antiſeptic, re- 


tarders, and moderators of fermentation, and confequent- 
ly oppoſite in their effects to the bile; yet in diſorders 


where the bile is defectire, they are adminiſtered with 


conſiderable advantege, as they check the general ten- 
dency to ſourneſs in the firſt paſſages, which is ſo con- 
ſtantiy an attendant on a defective bile, and alſo to allay 


the troubleſome ferment there, which is fo injurious by 


producing flatulencies. 


AMARA DULCIS, i. e. Woody nigtit-ſhade. See 


SOLANUM LieNosuu. | 
AMARA, (Tinck.) The bitter tincture. 


R Rad. gentiana Z1j. cort. aurant. fic. Z1. ſem. card. 
min. excor : 


| 3 P. ſp. vin ten. ib ij. m. 
This is the 62zter tincture of the London college. It 
is elegant and well calculated for keeping. 8 
AMARACUS, ſee MAJORAN A. ; 
AMARUM SIMPLEX, (Infuſ.) The ſimple bitter 
infuſion. 9785 3 
R Rad. gent. incif. cort. flav. limon. rec. aa 3 P. cort. 
flav. aurant. ficc. Z 8. aq. font. buliient 3 xij. m. 
Let them ſtand until the liquor is cold, then pour it off 
for uſe. _ 55 55 
This is given by the London college. The peels com- 


municate a fine flavour, which is all the addition that Can 


be made to gentian. As this is not deſigned for keeping, 


the periſhableneſs of the lemon- peel is no objection to its 


uſe, as it is ſo great an improver of the taſte of all b;rters. 
The cardamoms, ſo advantageouſly uſed in the tincture, 


infuſions cloudy. 

AMARUM PURGANS, (Infuſ.7 
RX Fol ſen. cort. flav. limon. rec. 4 3 11. rad. gentian. 
cort. flav. aurant. ſice. & ſem. cardam. min. decort. aa 
3 B. aq. bullient. 7 v. infund. & cola. We 


Ip * 


This is alſo from the Pharmacopeia of the London col- 
lege, and is for one doſe. | \ 1 0 


is omitted here, becauſe their mucilage renders watery 


AMARANTH Us, alſo called flos amoris, amaranthus 


maximus, blitum maxim. flower gentle, and floramour. 


It runs up to three or four feet in height, with chan- 
nelled ſtalks, which ſcnd out ſeveral branches, bearing 


large broad leaves, ending in a long point, of a light 
green, and often a little reddith. . On the tops of the ſtalks 


The ſeeds are ſmall and flattiſh, of a reddiſh 
white colour, and ſhining. This plant is of very little uſe 
in medicine, but in the garden it deſerves ſome notice. 
It flowers in July and Auguſt; in winter the ſtalks rot 
away to the ground. WH 


AMARANTHUS LUTZAUS. A name of ſome 


ſpecies of goldilocks. 
AMARANTHUS 
man goldilocks. | 
AMARANTOIDES, from 4y2pdv0@-, amaranthus, and 
dS >, Form. Globe amaranthus, or evetlaſting flower. 
There are four or five different ſpecies, but of ng uſe 
in medicine. Miller's Dict. 
AMARELLA, ſo Geſner names the polygala. 
AMATORIA FEBRIS, i. e Chloroſis. In Vogel's 
Noſology, amatoria is defined to be a fever of a few hours 
continuance, beginning with a great degree of coldneſs, 
and arifing from expectation of marriage. 


AMATORIA VENIFICLA, i. e. Philtra. 


LU TUS LATIFOLIUS. Ger- 


AMA- 


grow long ſpikes of deep red ſtamineous flowers, hanging 
downwards, which if gathered in time keep their colour 
| very well. 


AMATORIUS. Thus the muſculus obliquus ſuperior, 
or trochlearis, and the obliquus inferior, are named by 
ſome. From amo, love: ogling is performed by this 
muſcle. | 

AMATZQUTTL, vel unedo papyracea Nieremberg. 

The wood 1s of a light texture, the leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the lemon- tree, but are hairy, and more pointed ; 
the fruit are large as Pontic nuts, divided into white grains 
of the ſame ſhape and nature with thoſe of a fig. It is 


met with in warm countries only. A decoction of the 
bark of its root is commended in fevers. 


4 


_ AMAUORISIS, from euaupeo, obſcure. It is a decay 


or loſs of ſight, when no fault is obſerved in the eye, ex- 
cept that the pupil iþ ſomewhat enlarged and motionleſs. 
'The Latins call this diſorder a gutta ſerena. | | 
Mr. de St. Yves diſtinguiſhes this diſeaſe into the per- 
ſect and imperfect kinds. The perfeck is when there is 
a total blindneſs ; the imperfect is when there is at leaſt a 
power of diſtinguiſhing light from darkneſs. There 1s a 
periodical fort, which comes on inſtantaneouſly, con- 
tinues for ſome hours, and ſometimes days, and then dif- 
appears; but it often returns, as in hyſterical and hypo- 
chondriacal people, &c. In another ſpecies, the pupil 
is always contracted, whether the unaffected eye is open 
or ſhut, In infants attended with this complaint, the pu- 
pil is oft of its natural ſize, but no movement is obſerved 
there, however expoſed to the light. The nyCtalops is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſpecies of this complaint. 
Ihe different cauſes are a palſy in the optic nerve, or 
the retina, proceeding from a ſlight apoplexy, &c. a tu- 
mor, or a plethora in the adjacent parts; a tranſlation of 
morbid matter from fome other part of the optic nerve, or 
to the retina, a venereal, or a rheumatic humour, may, 
by falling on the eye, be the cauſe. Suppreſſed periodical 
evacuations, vapours, hyſteric, and other nervous ſymp- 
toms, external injuries, a preternatural contraction, as 
Well as too great a dilatation of the iris, or whatever in- 
tercepts the nervous influence in the eye, may produce 
this diſeaſe. In the middle of the optic nerve runs that 
branch of the carotid artery which enters into the eye; 
this artery being diſtended may preſs the nerve, and ren- 


der it paralytic; this ſeems to be the cauſe of the periodi- 


cal ſpecies. Depletion enters too into the liſt of cauſes, 
whether it is natural or artificial; but of all the kinds, 
that from the genitals knits the eyes the moſt. 


Dr. Cullen, in his Syn. Noſol. Method. ranks this genus 


AMB 


The prognoſtics are generally unfavourable: if this 
blindneſs ſucceeds a fever, comes on in the aged or very 
infirm, a cure is not to be expected; if one eye fails, the 
other uſually ſoon follows; but if the caſe is flight, the 
habit of body robuſt, if it happens after the meafles or 
the ſmall-pox, or in pubertine virgins, it is ſometimes 
cured, 


Obſerve to diſtinguiſh this diſorder from the glaucoma 
or the cataract, and a vertigo. | 

In order to the cure, an attention to the cauſe will be 
the firſt ſtep to the direction of proper remedies. 

According to the plethora attending, let the evacuations 
be directed; if it is fanguine, make a free uſe of the 
lancet ; it ſerous, purges, diuretics, and bliſters will be 
proper, and an emetic may be adminiſtered, if indicated 
by any diſorder in the ſtomach. | * 

In phlegmatié habits, and when a rheumatiſm is the 
cauſe, alſo when a palſy in the retina is ſuſpected, vale- 
rian may be mixed with the bark, and taken in as large 
a doſe as will agree with the ftomach, every night and 
morning, waſhing them down with a draught of the in- 
fuſion of ſage, roſemary, or other aromatic herbs, and 
forty drops of the tinAure of ſoot mixed in it. | 

Be particularly careful to keep the bowels lax, and to 
this end fmall doſes of calomel, mixed with aloetic pur- 
gatives, are to be preferred. | 

If bliſters are applied to the nape of the neck, place 
them high thereon ; but if a palſy in the retina be the 
ſuſpected cauſe, the propereſt place for a bliſter will be 
over the ſupra orbital hole, through which the nerves pals 
and ſpread on the forehead. | 

The forehead may be rubbed twice in the day with the 
volatile liniment of the London Diſpenſatory, and a flan- 
nel rag moiſtened in the ſame may remain there in the 
interval; but a bliſter is preferable. ; Ro 
3 and iſſues ſhould be kept open as long as poſ- 
ſible. 


If periodical evacuations are ſuppreſſed, endeavour to 


a 


| promote their return; and, in caſe of failure, ſubſtitute 
ſome proper artificial diſcharge. 


In caſe of any acrid humour being tranſlated from the 
ſurface of the body, endeavour to repel it by gentle aperi- 
tives, and proper fudorifics. | | 8 

Externally: let the ſteams of hot ſpirit of wine, or 


of coffee, be paſſed two or three times a day through a 
funnel to the eye; this, with a cooling light diet, and 


of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order dyſæſtheſiæ: and 
enumerates the ſpecies from the following cauſes, viz. 
compreſſion, debility and its cauſes, ſpaſm, and the ap- 
plication, or the ſwallowing of poiſons. | 
On diſſection after the death of patients who had been 
afflicted with this kind of blindneſs, in ſome the optic 
nerve was found too much extenuated, flaccid, and by 
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repeated purging, hath been followed by a complete cure. 
Sternutatories are ſometimes of ſingular ſervice; two 
or three grains of the reſin of guaiacum ſnuffed up the 
noſe, diſcharges a large quantity of ſerum; and to the 
fame purpoſe any of the volatile alcaline ſpirits may be 
uſed, being firſt diluted properly. e 
Heiſter aſſerts the ſucceſs o& 
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far too ſmall; in others it was compreſſed by extravaſated 
blood, or by a tumor, or by a turgeſcency of the artery 
which paſſes through it. Hl 
The phlegmatic, cachectic, aged, thoſe with weak nerves, 
or that have been ſubjected to ſeverities or exceſſes, and 
perſons labouring under irregular or ſuppreſſed periodical 
diſcharges, are the principal ſubjects of this diſorder. 
The figns that indicate the preſence of this diſorder are 


generally the blacknefs of the pupil of the eye, its ſize be- 


ing larger or leſs than uſual, and its not contracting nor 


dilating when expoſed to a great degree of light. Its ap- 


proach is generally attended with pain in the head and 
as the pain deereaſes this diſorder increaſes, though ſome- 
times an abſolute blindneſs comes on without any previous 
complaint, When it comes on without pain, and one 
eye only is affected, no defect is perceived until the ſound 
eye is cloſed, then the pupil of the diſeaſed eye dilates, 
though expoſed to a ſtrong light; and when the other 
eye is opened, it contracts to its natural ſize again. In in- 
fants, the pupil is ſometimes of a natural ſize, though it 
hath no movement, and thus they continue during many 
months, or perhaps a year or more, before they can ſee. 
When . omg ſuppreſſed periodical diſcharges, ner- 
vous diforders, or vapours are the cauſe, a head-ach, 
vertigo, drowlineſs, noiſe in the ears, &c. often uſher 
in this diforder; but as in theſe caſes it is periodical, 


ſo it frequently returns, but ſoon ſpontaneouſly paſſes 
away. 


aromatics, carminatives, 
and attenuants, particularly of mercurials in ſmall doſes. 
Pitcairn declares the fame. Coward ſays, that volatiles, 
chalybeats, mercurials, cephalics, and nervous medicines 
are the proper ones. Riverius informs us, that cupping, 
with ſcarification on the back part of the head, harh been 


ſpeedily followed with ſucceſs. 


If all the above fail, a ſalivation has ſucceeded, and 


| ſo may be tried; but ſmali doſes of calomel, or rather 


the following ſolution, may. be given and continued two, 
three, or more months. It anſwers the ends of a ſaliva- 
tion, and is both more agreeable and fate. 

R Merc, corroſ. A. gr. viii. Sp. vin Gallic. t i. m. 
cap. cochl. magn. mane nocteque in decoct. rad. farſa- 
Pari. 5 . SR 

See Heiſter's Surgery, Hoffman's Med. Rat. Syſt. St. 
Yves on the diſeaſes of the eyes. Mead's Cautions and 
Precepts. | 

AMAUROSIS a Synchyſi, 1. e. Caligo pupillæ. 

AMAUROSIS a Myoſi, 1. e. Caligo pupille. _ 

AMAZONUM PASTILLUS. The Amazons troch. 
Theſe troches were formerly preppred of the ſeeds of 
ſmal:age and aniſe, the tops of wqrmwood, of myrrh, 
pepper, &c. | — 

MBA, a name of the mango tree. 8 | 

AMBAIBA. It is a tall tree growing in Brafil, with 
but few branches at the top, the trunk is hollow its whole 
length, except that its cavity is divided by a tranſverſe 
membrane at every two or three inches diſtance, in the 

9 middle 


middle of which is a ſmall hole. The root is very hard, 
even ſo as by a gentle friction to afford fire enough to 
burn cotton, and ſuch like matter. 'The buds afford a 
Juice that is cooling, if mixed with gruel. This the In- 
dians call tipioca. See Rai Hiſt. Plant. 

AMBAITINGA. It is a tree whoſe leaves are ſo rough, 
that they may be uſed to poliſhed hard wood. See Raii 
Hiſt. Plant. | 
AMBALAM, an Indian tree, alſo called manga. It 
ſo reſembles the cat-ambolam, that few care to deſcribe 
their difference. The root uſed as a peſſary promotes 
the menſes; the bark and the juices are effectual againſt 
dyſenteries; and a decoction of the wood is commended 
againſt a gonorrhœa. Sec Ran Hiſt. Plant. | 
 AMBAPAIA, an Indian tree, which is alſo called 
mamoera. | 

AMBARE, the name of a large tree growing in the 
Indies. See Lemery de Drogues, | 8 
AMB ARUM Ambergriſe. . 
AMB ARVALIS, from the Latin word ambire. A 
name of the polygala, or milk wort. 

MBE, au nn, a lip, edge, or border. 

An inſtrument uſed in diſlocations of the humerus. 
Hippocrates has taken notice of it in his treatiſe de Arti- 
cul. ſect. vi. and it is called Hippocrates's ambe. Ga- 
len explains the word ambe, by dpd emardoacrs, an 
eminence like a border; and ſays, that the whole ma- 
chine takes that name, becauſe its extremity runs out 
with an edge like the lip or brim of a pot towards the in- 
terior cavity, which, as well as the edge or border of any 
thing on the top or extremity, are ſignified by the word 

. | | 
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inſtrument is ſometimes uſeful, but in no other caſe; 
and even here it is rarely uſed, for when gentle methods 
fail, violence rarely ſucceeds. . a 
Heiſter gives an account of the ambe in his Surgery; 
and ſo does Petit in his Diſorders of the Bones. 

Ambe is alſo a name of the tree called manga. 


ur to 
titute 


1 the 
peri- 


a tree, called charamais; in Engliſh, purging cornered 


e,; or | 

agh a haſel nut. There are two ſpecies. See Parkinſon's Her- 
and bal. : \ | | | 

5 AMBERBOI. The Turkiſh name for the cyanus ori- 

two entalis odoratus, or ſweet ſultan. | 

p the Mr. Vaillant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sci— 

o the ences for 1718, enumerates eleven ſpecies. See James's 


ay be Med. Dict. article AMBERBOI. 
e AMI, i. e. Ambe. 

tives, 
doſes. 
tiles, 
icines 
ping, 
been 


ing like tacamahaca. It flows from a fountain near the 
Indian ſea; its medicinal properties are the ſame as thoſe 
of tacamahaca, or of caranna. | | 


_ alike. 


riage. See ABOITUS. a NN 
AMBLOTICA. Medicines which occaſion abortion. 
Blancard. _ | 26 | „ 

A HO TOC, from 4uCaus, dull, Dimneſs of 
ght. 5 2 
Hippocrates often uſes this word. He ſays this dimneſs 
of ſight, and corruſcations of light ſeeming to dart before 
the eyes, are among the ſymptoms of an approaching hæ- 
morrhage in continual fevers and genuine tertians. Some- 
times he uſes the word amblyoſmos to expreſs the ſame 


, and 
rather 
, two, 
aliva- 


I. m. 
farſa- 
ſt. St. 
is and 
takes it. 0 | 

— AMBLYOPNIA, from 9yCaus, dull, and & the eye. It 
is an obſcurity of ſight, without apparent defect in the 
organ. See AMAUROSIS and DySOPIA. 

FHippocrates means by this word, in his Aph. xxxi. ſect. 
1. the dimneſs of fight to which old people are ſubject. 
Paulus and ACtuarius uſe it to expreſs a gutta ſerena. 
Actuarius ſays, that there is a manifeſt, but not a viſi- 
ble cauſe of this dullneſs of fight, for neither the coats, 
nor the humours of the eye, are diſordered; and that a 
defect of the nervous influence is the probable cauſe. See 
his De Meth. Med. lib. ii. cap. vii. 

The amblyopia is ſaid by ſome others to be four fold: 


ſee, i, 3 or /hort /ightedneſs: 2dly, PRESBYT, 
O. . 


When the head of the humerus reſts in the axilla, this 


AMBELA, a Turkiſh, Arabian, and Perſian name of 


AMBIA MONARD. - A yellow liquid bitumen, ſmell- 


AMBIDEXTER. A being ready with either hand 


AMBLOSIS, from zyCatw, to cauſe abortion, a miſcar- 


thing. Galen explains this word by abortus, but he miſ- 


or ſceing only at a great diſtance: 3dly, NycTatopray 
or ſceing only in the night: ꝗthly, AMauRos1s, dulneſs of 
Jight. Dr. Cullen places this word in his Noſology as 
ſynonymous with the word Dysor1a, which ſee which 
is his generic term for thoſe diſorders in and of the eye, 
called myopia, &c. The amblyopia of ſome writers, is the 
amauroſis of Dr. Cullen. 
AMBLYOPIA DISSITORUM, i. e. Dyſopia Diſſi- 
torum. | 
AMBUYOPIA HYDROPHTH ALMICA, i. e. Caligo 
Humorum. | = | 
RS TEES LUSCORUM, i. e. Dyſopia Late- 
ralls.. - - 
AMBLYOPIA CREPUSCULARIS, 
Tenebrarum. | | | | 
AMBLYOPIA MERIDIANA, i. e. Dyſopia Luminis. 
 AMBLYOPIA PROXIMORUM, i. e. Dyſopia Pro- 
ximorum. | TS | 
 AMBLYOSMOS, i. e. Amblyogmos 
AMBO, i. e. Manga. a 
AMBON. The edge of the ſockets in which the 
heads of the large bones are lodged. 5 
AMBRA. Amber. See SUCCINUM. Amber is the 
name which the Italians and French have given to amber z 
what the Arabians call amber is quite different from the 
ſuccinum, for they call amber, karabe, an attrafter of 
raus. The Greeks call amber, harpax, and the Syri- 
ans call it harpaga, ſnatcher, becauſe it ſnatches ſtraws, 
&C. | 8 
The Arabians ſay that the black poplar affords amber: 
they call the poplar haur, and the tear of the poplar hau- 
rus, which was changed to hambrus, to ſignify amber, or 
according to ſome into avrum and abrum, and thence into 


i. e. Dyſopia 


ambram, to ſignify the tear of the poplar; and probably 


from the likeneſs of the poplar gum and amber the ſame 
name obtained for both. | 1 | 
Leo Africanus ſays, that the whale is called hambara by 


the inhabitants of Fez and Morocco, which perhaps gave 


riſe to the notion that amber was the dung or the ſpawn. 

of the whale. „ „ 
By ambra the Arabians mean what we call ambragriſea; 

and by amber they mean what the Greeks call naphtha. 
AMBRA-CINER ACEA, i. e. Ambra griſea. 
AMBRA-GRISEA, alſo named ambra-cineracea, ſuc- 


| cinum-griſeum, ſuccinum-cinereum, and in Engliſh am- 


bergriſe. 


Much of it is met within the Indian ocean; pieces of a 


conſiderable weight have been found in the northern ſeas. 
Sometimes it is ſeen floating on the ſurface of the ſeas, at 


others adhering to rocks, and not anfrequently found in 
the ſtomachs of fiſhes, and now and then it is thrown on 

the ſhdre ; but it is found moſt plentifully about the iſland 

of Madagaſcar and the Molucca iſlands. According to an 

account in the Philoſophical TranſaQtons, No. 385, and 
387. this drug. is only the produce of the male ſperma- 
cxti whale; it is there ſaid to conſiſt of balls from three 

to twelve inches diameter, lying looſe in a large oval. 
bag three or four feet deep or wide, nearly in the form of 
an ox's bladder, with a pipe running into and through the 
penis, and another at the other end coming from about the 
kidnies; this bag lies juſt over the teſticles, which are 
above one foot long; it is lengthways at the foot of the 
penis, four or five feet below the navel, and three or four 


| feet above the anus. This bag is almoſt full of a deep 


orange coloured liquor, not quite fo thick as oil, of the 
ſame ſcent as the ambergriſe which ſwims in it. Theſe 
balls of ambergriſe ſeem to be in lamina like onions, and in 
the fluid, pieces of laminæ are found. There are two, 
three or four balls in a bag. Where one whale hath theſe 
balls, three or four hath only the liquor in the bag. Some 
fiſhermen obſerve that theſe balls are only in the old and 
well-grown whales. The rarity of catching a female whale 
renders it difficult to ſay that they do not produce any am- 
bergriſe. It may be obſerved that, as there is only one 
bag, it is probably the urinary bladder, and the balls, pre- 
ternatural concretions formed there, as the bezoars are in 
their reſpective ſituations. Neumann thinks it is a bitu- 
men, ſee his Chem. Works, and of the ſame opinion are 
many others ; but a paper hath very lately been preſented 
to the Royal Society, by Dr. Swediar, which aſſerts its 
animal production, and declares it to be the indurated fæces 


MB 


6f the ſpermaczti whales. It is remarkable that Meſue 
faith, it is the ſpawn of the whale fiſh. | 
Pure ambergriſe is ſo light that it ſwims in rectified ſpirit 
of wine; it grows ſoft in a very gentle heat; it is opake, 
rugged, of a greyiſh aſh colour, mingled with yellow and 
blackiſh veins, and ſpeckled/with greeniſh ſpots ; it breaks 
like wax; it hath no particular taſte, though ſoftiſh, oily, 
and ſomewhat aromatic; it affords but little to the ſmell, 
except it is heated, and then it is very fragrant z ſet on 
fire, its odour 1s like that of burning amber : with a ſmall 
degree of heat it melts into an oil, and in a great heat it is 
volatile. EZ + | 
The genuine is ſpeckled with green; the more it is va- 
riegated the worſe ; the beſt is of an aſh colour, the worſt 
ſorts approach to a deep, black. 5 
It is ſoluble in boiling ſpirit of wine; from which, if 
the ſaturated ſolution be ſet in a very cold place, a part of 
the ambergriſe concretes into a whitiſh unctuous ſub- 
ſtance. Diſtilled it yields an aqueous phlegm, a brown 
acidulous ſpirit, a deep coloured oil. a thicker balſam, and 
ſometimes a little concrete falt. The ſpirit, oil, balſam 
and falt, are ſimilar to thoſe obtained from amber, except 
that the oil is more agreeable to ſmell to. 5 
Rectified ſpirit of wine takes up near th of its weight 
of ambergriſe. According to Neumann, if the ſpirit is 
impregnated with a little efſentia} oil, the ambergriſe will 
diſlolve more readily in it. A deeper coloured tincture is 
made with alchol, but not a ſtronger. Dulcified acids 
and alkaline ſpirits have no effect upon it; water and ex- 
preſſed oils have as little. | 7 
It is one of the moſt agreeable perfumes, it heightens | 
the natural odour of other bodies; but the great ſecret to 
this end is, to add it ſo ſparingly, that while it improves 
the ſmell of that to which it is added, its own may not be 
diſcovered. From two grains to a ſcruple it is a high cor- 
dial and powerful antiſpaſmodic; though the common 
_ doſe is from two to four grains, which may be given in an 
egg lightly poached. Riverius ſays that ambergriſe is a 
ſpecific againſt the fames canina. 5 | > 
A counterfeit as well as adulterated fort are too often to 
be met with; the firſt generally conſiſts of mulk, civet, 
ſtorax, labdanum, aloes wood mixed together; the latter 
of a large quantity of bullock's blood duly flavoured with 
muſk and civet. _ | 1 . | 
5 85 Efjent. vel Tinf. Ambragriſ. 
R Ambragriſea opt. © ij. ſpt. vini R. 3 ij. m. 
| vel, | = 
R Ambragriſea opt. 5 ij. moſch. opt. gr. 1jj. ſpt. vin. R. 
RD | 7 Ne: 
Eſjent. vel Tint. Ambragriſea Comp. vel Regia. 
R Ambragriſea opt. 5 i]. moſch. 5 i. zibeth. gr. x. ol. 
cinnam. gut vi. ol. Rhodii gut. iv. ſpt. vin. R. (cum flor. 
roſar. & flor. aurant. impregn.) 7 iv. ſs. m. 
A few drops of any of theſe tinctures, ſtrongly flavours 
a large quantity of inodorous matter. : 
The belt way to prepare theſe tinctures is to make the 
ſpirit ſimmer with the ambergriſe until it is duly diſſolved, 


— 


after which the other ingredients may be added; the va- 


pours exhaled during the ſimmering, poſſeſs hardly any of 
the flavour of the ambergriſe, though water is ſo ſtrongly 
ſcented with it by diſtillation. | | - 
Ihe tincture is beſt for medicinal purpoſes when made 
with ambergriſe alone. Hoffman obſerves, that it then 
does not affect the patient with that vapouriſbneſs uſually 


complained of when muſk, &c. are in the compoſition. If | 
into a 


the tincture is of a due ſtrength, and is dropped 
little water, a'very milky appearance immediately follows. 
See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 

AMBRETTE. The French name of abelmoſch. 

AMBROSIA. 'The name of a ſweet ſhrub, anciently 
made uſe of for making of garlands. 

It is a name of the BoTRYs, which ſee; this is the modern 
ambroſia. The ancients ſeem to have given this name to 
various plants, as the lily, the greater houſe-leek, &c. 
AMEBROSIA CAMPESTRIS, called alſo coronopus 
Ruellii, naſturtium verrucoſum. Swine creſſes, and Ruel- 
lius's bucks-horn. 

It is a trailing plant, with many weak ſtraggling branches 
ſet with ſmall cut leaves, among which the flowers grow 
in rough cluſters of a whitiſh colour; they are followed 


| Special. Caf. 19. 


Aruchit; the bark ſends out a fruit like ſugar, of the bulk 
of coriander feed. Raii Hiſt, Plant. 5 


is a burn from any hot fluid, or ſolid when in a fluid 


If lightning was the cauſe, the internal uſe of cordials are 


or warm. In the ſame manner brandy and rectiſied ſpirit 


denous part, it is beſt to mix oil with the ſpirit, otherwiſe 


AMB 


white, thready, and to the taſte is like the garden creſſes, 
Gerard. + 

AMBULATIO, walking. Celſus ſays, that walking, 
reading moderately loud, fencing, and playing with the 
ball, all ſtrengthen a weak ſtomach. Walking, he ſays, 
is beſt if it is up and down hill, except in caſes of great 
weakneſs: becauſe aſcending and deſcending exerciſes 
the whole body more than the plain does. If the viſcera 
are weak, riding is to be preferred to walking. Walking 
preſerves and riding recovers health the beſt. 
AMBULATIVA. A ſpecies of herpes. 
AMBULO. The name of a diſeaſe, called alſo flatu- 
lentus, and furioſus, and flatus furioſus. It is a diſten- 
tion or inflation attended with pain, and variouſly pe- 
riodical, It is cauſed by vapours ſhooting through various 
parts of the body. See D. D. Joh. Michael. Prax. Clin. 


AMBULON. A tree which grows in the iſland of 


AMBUSTA. Burns. Dr. Cullen places 
a variety of the phlogoſis erythema. | | 
Burns and ſcalds differ not as to any conſideration re- 
ſpecting the cure. A burn is from ſolid ſubſtances, but 
conſidered in the effect on the injured body: a ſcald 


this caſe as 


ſtate. | | | 
Their danger is according to the degree, the part in- 
jured, the peculiarity of the conſtitution and conſequent 
ſymptoms. And wounds from bzr7s are more liable to 
form a cicatrix than when they are produced by other 
cauſes. 5 
Burns may be ranked into four kinds. | 
1ſt, When a redneſs in the part is attended with heat 
and pain. „„ | = | 
2dly. When after the burn there is an immediate erup- 
tion of puſtules or bliſters with pain. 
3dly. When the ſkin and ſubjacent fat ar 
n 55 | er 
4thly. When the Burning goes to the bone. | 
'The two firſt reſemble an inflammation, and are to be 
conſidered as ſuch, from an external cauſe ; the third a 
gangrene, and the fourth a ſphacelus. 5 85 
In general burns and ſcalds require bleeding and repeat- 
ed gentle purging, to prevent or to reduce inflammation. 


> burnt to a 


required. And, if the pain is great, though a fever at- 
tends, anodynes internally will be neceflary. _ ” 
In order to the Cure of the Firſt Kind, 
Medicines that neither heat nor cool in a great degree 
are to be preferred. Cold water may be uſed in the 
ſlighter caſes by means of linen rags dipped into it, and 
the application repeated as often as they become either dry 


of wine may be applied, repeating the dreſſings until the 
pain abates, and then, in their ſtead, the camphorated ſpi- 
rit of wine is to be preferred. 

N. B. Vinous ſpirits, if applied before the bliſters ariſe, 
generally prevent them, and always moderate the inflam- 
mation; but, if the injury is on a membranous or ten- 


it will too much criſp the part, 
traction there. | | 

To the ſame purpoſe as the above, and in want of them, 
any of the following may be uſed :—Fhe white of eggs 
beat thin; vinegar, in a quart of which one handful of 
common ſalt is diſſolved ; the pickle from olives; the 
brine from cabbage ; oil of turpentine z any cooling oil 
or liniment. | 


and may occaſion a con- 


The Second Kind. | 

Emollients are here required to ſoften the corrugated 
ſkin and contracted veſſels, by which the circulation will 
be ſet free: if the burn is ſuperficial, only raiſing the cu- 
ticle in bliſters, the frequent uſe of olive oil or linſeed oil, 
applied with a feather twice a day, and then a plaſter of 
the white cerate, or the white camphorated ointment wall 
ſuffice : if the bliſters are confiderable, ſnip them imme- 
diately, to diſcharge the humour and prevent eroſion ; but 
do not ſeparate the cuticle, then drets with the cerat. alb- 
vel ung. alb. camph. the inflamed circumference may be 


by little flat eo res, the ſeed; the root is 


rubbed with any cooling oil. 1 
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6 fever, the following is preferred by many good practi- 


and ſuppurants, as in the caſe of gun- hot wounds, which 
W cc. | 


: four days, or until the cruſt is ſeparated ; after which the 


Ws wax and the oil of eggs. | 
of the third kind, and proceeding according thereto, the 


E ing EN burnt, and that only in the firſt degree 


| (as abod 


. | The iſt. Amelpedi, H. M. or Arbor Indica. 
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font. 2da vel quarta quaq. hora. 


W ever can tend to increaſe the cicatrix ; emollients folded 
in linen cloths and applied thereon are the beſt applica- 


evacuants in the firſt, and by bark in the ſecond ; attend- 


pain by proper opiates, without which but little advantage 


= worts. 


of 
AME 


If an cſchar is threatened, or the ſore requires digeſt- 
ing, dreſs with either of the following twice a day, 
R Ung. baſilic. flay. & 5 alb. aa p. æq. 

x | 
N Ung. baſilic. flav. & cerat. epulot. aa p. xq. 
If this kind of burn or ſcald is extenſive, bleeding and 
purging will be required ; if infants are the ſubjects, their 
bowels muſt be kept conſtantly lax; a cooling liquid diet, 
ſuch as is uſed in inflammations : if there is any tendency | 


tioners to all other means. 
R Spt. ſal. marin. cujus detur gt. x. vel xv. in hauſt. aq. 


The third Kind. 


Ik a cruſt is formed, the cure is effected by emollients 


If the accident hath happened in the face, avoid what- 


tions; an emollient fomentation, in which is about two 
ounces of the camphorated ſpirit to a pint, may be uſed at 
the renewal of the other dreſſings, during the firſt three or 


procedure will be as in any common wound. | 

If the cruſt remains firm above three days, make inci- 
ſions through it, to difcharge the matter underneath. And 
to prevent a cicatrix, as the ſkin forms, let it be often ex- 
poſed to the ſteam of hot water, and apply a cerate of 


| The Fourth Kind. 
Where all is deſtroyed, even to the bone, Heiſter ſays, | 
that the only. method is amputation z but the attentive ſur- 
geon will ſometimes conſider this is only a worſe degree 


operation may often be avoided, and the limb reſtored. 
A violent head-ach in one perſon, and pain in the limbs 
of another perſon, were removed by the parts affected be- 


) of burns. Homberg thinks that burning with 
moxa, with cauteries, &c. cure by quickening the motion 
of the humours and thinning them, and by deſtroying the 


way. After all, burns can only be judiciouſly treated, by 
conſidering them as high inflammations, of the phlegmo- 
noid or erythematous kind, (which of the two the general 
| habit will determine), and the treatment mult accord, by 


ing in each to the material benefit ariſing from removing 


will be gained, whatever other means are uſed. 


AMBUTUA, i. e. Pareira brava. 

AMEDANUS, i. e. Alnus vulg. ä | 

 AMELANCHIER. A ſort of bilberry, called by Par- 
kivſon vitis idæa 3tia Cluſii. The French honey ſweet- 


AMELLA, i.e. Acmella, _ Ye 
AMELLUS. An herb in France that takes its name 
from the river Mella in 
deſcribe it differently. | 
AMELPODI. The name of four different trees in India. 
2d. Belutta Amelpodi. 
3d. Siouanna Amelpodi. 
| 4th. Karetta Amel podi. 
See Raii Hiſt. Plant. a 
AMENE. Common alt. | | 
AMENORRHOEA, from a, neg. Anvil, monthly, 
| 9p pe, flux. A defect or want of the menſes, or month- 
y fHlux. 287 | 
Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſes, in the claſs lo- 
| cales, and order epiſcheſes. His ſpecies are, 1. Emanſio 
menſium, when the menſes do not appear ſo carly as is 
uſually expected. See CHLOROSISs and Mrxsts Dr- 
FECTIVE. 2. Suppreſho menſium, when after the 
menſes appearing and continuing as uſual for ſome time, 
they ceale without pregnancy occurring. See MExSES 
| 'EFECTIVE, 3. Amenorrhoea difficilis vel menorrha- 
Sia difficilis, when this flux is too ſmall in quantity and 


WJ 


AMERI. 


ends of the veſſels by which the humours flow leſs that | 


s AMBUSTIO, Ambuſtion, from amburo, burning or | 
ſcalding. | | 


at country. Different botaniſts 


attended with great pain, &c. See Mrnsts Dettcs 
TIVE. 

AMENENOS, from a, negative, and pevog, Hrength. 
Weak, feeble. In this fenſe Hippocrates often uſes this 
word, 

AMENTACEOUS FLOWERS. In botany; they 
are ſuch as have an aggregate of ſummits hanging down 
in form of a rope or of a cat's tail, as the male flowers of 
the mulberry, &c. "Theſe are alſo called iuli, and in 
Englith hathins. 

AMENTIA. Madneſs, idiotic inſanity, Linn. ſtupidity, 
AMENTIA, froma, privative, and mens, the mind. With- 
out underſtanding, ſtupidity, fooliſhneſs, &c. Dr. Cul- 
len defines it to be the weakneſs of the mind in judging 
from either not perceiving or not remembering the relations 
of things. Ile ranks this genus of diſeafes in the claſs neu- 
roſis, and the order veſaniz His ſpecies are, 1. Amen- 
tia congenita, natural ſtupidity, i. e. from the birth. 2. 


' Amentia ſenilis, dotage, or childiſhneſs from the infirmi- 


ties of age. 3. Amentia acquiſita, when from accidental 
injuries a perſon becomes ſtupid or fooliſh. See Cullen's 


Noſology, edit. iti. See Mania & MoRos1s. 


AMENTUM. Scithle alum, 

A name for Indigo. See IN DIcux. 
 AMERICANUM (Bar s.) i. e Balf. Peruv. 

' AMERICANUM TUBEROSUM. Potatotes. 
AMETHODICA. An irregular proceeding, from a, 


not, and ed 3», method. 


AMETHY>SLA PHARMACA, from a, neg. and 
Hebv, wine. Medicines which either prevent or remove 
inebriating effects of wine. N 1 | 
 AMETHYSTUS. The Amethyſt. It was fo called 
from a ſuppoſition that it prevented drunkenneſs. = _ 
It is tranſparent and bright; ſome are white, but gene- 
rally they are of a purple hue ; in different ſtones are dif- 
ferent ſhades, from the paleſt red or blue to the deepeſt 
violet. | „ c 
The beſt are met with in tlie Eaſt Indies, but they are 
rare. Many are brought from America, but more from 
Bohemia. They are uſually found in the form of large 
cryſtals on the inſide of large hollow ſtones, e 
Spars and cryſtals tinged red, yellow, &c. are ſold for 
amethy/is. The falſe ones come from Germany, and are 
tinged by vapours in the mines, and contain ſome le | 
AMIA. The name of a fiſh often ment; 
Aetius. 85 | . 
AMIANTHUS. Alſo called amiantus, aſbeſtus, aſbeſ- 
tinum, linum foſſile, linum abeſtinum, linum vivum, li- 
num Indicum, linum Creticum, linum varpaſium, linum 
caryſtum, linum Cypricum, alumen plumoſum, conſoides, 
ſparta polia, ſalamandria, earth flax, and ſalamander's 
wool. . N 
It is a mineral ſubſtance, found in lumps of different 
| ſizes, of a preyith colour, with a ſilvery gloſs, and com- 
poſed of ſmall filaments. It is met with in many of the 
iſlands of the Mediterranean ſea ; in Italy there is abun- 
dance, and it is worked there either into linen or paper, 
both which reſiſt the moſt violent flame. It is dug up alſo” 
in the iſland of Angleſey, and in Oxfordſhire. 2 5 
Some, with very great probability, ſuppoſe it to be iron 
calcined in its ore, by ſubterrancous fire. | ey 
It can be ſpun. into thread, then wove into cloth, and 
afterwards made into paper. The cloth thus made is not 
cleaned by waſhing, but burning, and when the paper 
that is made of this ſubſtance is writ upon, by burning it 
becomes clean paper again. er 
To work it into thread, &c. it is firſt ſteeped in water 
to diſſolve its earthy parts, and make its threads ſeparate, 
then the flaxy part is dried in a ſieve, then they card it as 
wool is carded, after which, with the fingers wetted with. 
oil, it is twiſted as it is drawn round upon a reel, which is 
firſt wound over. with fine thread; but mixing the aſbeſ- 
tus with flax, on a diſtaff, and ſpinning them together, 
works the aſbeſtus into a thread, which is afterwards ſepa- 
rated in the fire, and thus the aſbeſtus thread is left in a 
proper ſtate, and in this way carding is not needful. The 
cloth, when made, is belt kept by being moiſt with oil. 
AMIANTUS, 1. e. Amianthus. | 
AMICULUM. A covering for the pubes when the 
boys exerciſed in the gymnaſium.” It is alſo uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe as the word amnios. 
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AMIDUM, i. e. Amylum. 

AMINÆA (gum.) i. e. Gum anime. 

AMINAUM VINUM. Wine of Aminiæ, called 
afterwards Falernum (in Jtaly). It is a ſtrong kind of 
wine. 

AMINAUM ACETUM. Vinegar of Aminæan wine, 
or any very ſtrong wine vinegar. | 

AMINIA. A ſort of cotton tree. The Braſilians call 
the hylon Braſil. of J. B. by this name; and the Portu- 
gueſe call it goed | 

AMISADU. ' Prepared fal ammoniac. 

AMMA, i. e. Bracherium. | 

AMMAN. CHAR. PEANT. The abbreviation for 
ammani character. plantarum. 1 | 
AMMI, or Ammium Vulgare. Common biſhop's 
weed: - -:- EEO Ds 
AMMI VERUM, called alſo ammi- Creticum, ammi 
parvum foliis fœniculi, ammi ſemine tenuiſſimo & odora- 
tiſſimo, cumminum Athiopicum, fœniculum annuum ori- 
gani odore, royal cummin, and true biſhop's weed. | 

The ſeeds of theſe plants only are ufed in medicine. 
'The common ſort is a native in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope; it is plentifully propagated by ſeeds, which fall in 
autumn, and ſpring up in the following ſummer : the 
ſeeds of this ſpecies are larger, paler, and very different 
in flavour, as well as in medical power, from the true. 


The true ſpecies is a native of Egypt, the ſeeds are of a. 


reddiſh brown colour, ſmall, and flat on one fide, con- 


of parſley, being too often ſold for them. 
The ſeeds of the true biſhop weed are an agreeable car- 
minative, of a warm pungent taſte, having a ſemblance 
of origanum in their ſmell. By diſtillation with water, 
they yield much oil of a yellowiſh colour, and containing 
their whole flavour ; ſpirit of wine alſo carries off their 
odour. | : e 
AMMION. Cinnabar. 5 | | 
AMMITES, or Ammonites, from dns, ſand. A 


ſandy ſtone, alſo called cenchrites and meconites; ſome 
are ſmall as poppy ſeed, others large as a hazle nut. 
When as large as a pea they are called mineral bezoar. 


They are found near Berne, in Switzerland. | 
AMMIUM, i. e. Ammi. | 5 Py 
AMMOCHOSIA. A remedy for drying the body, by 


covering it with hot ſand or ſalt. See IxSOLATION, which 


is of the ſame efficacy. Salt is better than ſand. 


AMMOCHRYSOS, from 4yu@-, /and, and ypuods, 


me mineral waters in Friſeland. 


2 A ſort of gold- coloured mud, in the channel of 
AMMOCHRYSUS. A hardiſh yet brittle one, which 


| eaſily crumbles into the likeneſs of ſand ; it is of various 
colours, and intermixed with ſpangles of talc of a gold 
colour. It is found in Bohemia and many other parts of 


the world, but is only uſed to put on writings. 
AMMODITES. A venemous ſerpent; called alſo 


cenchria, that is, millety, becauſe its tail is hard like a 
millet. It hath wider jaws than the viper, and is farther 


diſtinguiſhed by the viper being yellowiſh. Its bite is 
ſpeedily deſtructive. „%% Tr Sow 
 AMMONIACUM (Gum. ) called alſo armoniacum, 


but improperly ; hammoniact lacryma; and in Engliſh 


gum ammoniac. = | | 
Ammon took his name from awys, the ſands, but the 

gum and the /a! ammoniac, from the country called 4m- 

monia. | 

Eaſt Indies, whence it is brought in maſſes, conſiſting of 

little lumps, which inwardly are very white, but out- 


wardly yellowiſh or browniſh; its whiteſt parts become 


yellow on being expoſed to the air. From what plant it is 
obtained we know not. It hath a ſtrong ſmell ſomewhat 
like that of galbanum, but not ſo ungrateful, a nauſeous 
ſweetiſh taſte mixed with a bitterneſs. 
Such pieces as are white, clear, free from forcign 
matter, dry, and large, ſhould be preferred for internal ule. 
Thrown on live coals it burns away in flames: it is 


| ſoluble both in water and in vinegar into a kind of milk, 


but the reſinous part, which is nearly one half of the 
whole, ſubſides on ſtanding : ſpirits of wine diſſolve near 
ene half of it, taking up all its active parts. 


It is a concrete gummi-reſinous juice, produced in the 


vex and furrowed on the other. We very rarely meet? 
with them in our ſhops, the ſeeds of the amomum, and 


A M M 


Dr. Dedier ſays, that b i. of this gum, afforded by 
diſtillation, of phlegm 3 vi. volatile ſpirit 3 ij. a volatile 
fœtid oil Z vi. and the remainder was a caput mortuum. 
But other ſkilful chemiſts have failed to obtain any oil 


from it by this proceſs. Water is very ſlightly impreg. 


nated with it by diſtillation. 
This drug is an excellent deobſtruent in hyſterics, when 


cauſed by retarded menſes, and in other abdominal ob- : 


ſtructions: difſolved in the acet. ſcillit. it is a powerful 
expectorant, for vinegar greatly exalts its virtue in this 
particular : in old ſtanding colicky ſymptoms, proceeding 


from viſcid matter in the inteſtines, it produces very 
| happy effects: ir is on a par with the aſſa fœtida for vir. 
tues of the ſame kind as the aſſa fœtida poſſeſſeth, though 
it is lefs nauſeous; but its principal virtues is in aſthmas 
and difficult expectoration; it gently moves the belly, and 


externally applied it diſcuſſes. 


The fœtid gums agree in their effects with oily aro. 
matics, but have alſo acrid poignant ſalts conjoined, and 
| | ſo more forcibly raiſe, ſtimulate, and promote ſecretions; 
but the gum ammonzac is peculiar, in that its oil, which is 


but little, is not aromatic but inodorous, and it is not ſo 


heating and rarefying as the others are, but it hath the 
ſame acrid ſalts, therefore it may be uſed in fevers wich 
turgid blood, and in robuſt habits, having ſo excellent a 
ſtimulus, without the power of rarefaction. Of this ſort, 
among plants, are the viſcus and dracontium, among roots 


the arum and ſcillz, and moſt of the vegetable emetics. 
Ihe doſe may be from gr. x. to 3 
day. | 5 . | 
Given in pills is the moſt agreeable ſorm, 
It is aduiterated with common roſin. 


The method of purifying it, is by ſoftening it in a blad- 5 
der, which is immerſed in boiling water, and while it is 
fluid it is ſtrained; but for inward uſe, the beſt is the 3 


largeſt and fineſt unpuriſied pieces. 


Diſſolved in water it is called lac ammon, and is thus 


made: | 


R Gum ammon. opt. 5 ij. aq. puleg. # B. m. Thus F 
adminiſtered it is more active than in pills; the doſe mar 
be two large ſpoonfuls three or four times in twenty-four 
hours, 1. 


5 Pil. ammon. magi/tr. 
R Gum. ammon. Z ij. aloe Duc. 


maſs. 


Many writers ſpeak of the natural and artificial. 


The natural ſort, ſpoken of by the ancients, according 
to Dioſcorides, is only the ſal gem, and is reckoned by 
them among the alimentary ſalts; but many others ſay 

at it was made from the urine of camels, and was de- 
poſited in the ſands near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
We have no evidence of native fal ammoniac of this fort 
being found. Tournefort obſerves, that out of the ſimple 


3 B. myrrh, maſtic. 
& Benz. aa. 3 P. croc. Anglic. 5 ij. acct. ſcillit. q. ſ. f. 0 


AMMONIACUs (Sal.) called alſo ſal cyreniacus, am- . 


moniac falt, and armoniac, but improperly. 


native ſalts other compounded falts are naturally produc- 1 


ed, viz. the eſſential ſalts, which naturally are concreted W 
from the juices of plants, among which are native am- 


moniacal ſalts. | 


The artificial is the only fort known and uſed in the 


ſhops. It is a neutral fort, compoſed of a volatile alkaline 


ſalt, and the acid of ſea-falt : this is the only genuine fort, MW 


though it may be made with the vitriolic or with the ni- 


trous acid. The different ſorts formed of the different 
mineral acids, are thus diſtinguiſhed ; by dropping oil of M 
vitriol on that made with the acid of ſea-falt, white fumes WM 


immediately ariſe; red fumes from that made of the ni 
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trous acid; and no effect follows from that made with 


the oil of vitriol. 


Sal Ammoniac is brought to us generally in round cak%s, W 
convex on one fide and concave on the other, from the 
ſhape of the veſſels into which they are ſublimed. When 
theſe cakes are broken, the ſalt appears of a needled tx 
ture, or compoſed of ſtriæ, running tranſverſely aud 
parallel to one another; the internal part is generally pute 
and of an almoſt tranſparent whiteneſs ; the outſide, fot WM 
the moſt part, is foul, and of a yellowiſh green or black WM 


hue, 


In England this ſalt is obtained from burnt cow's dungi WM 
urinous ſalt, joined with an acid, produceth e 5 
all; 


A 
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uit; it is obtainable from every ſpecies of ſoots by ſublima- 

A tlon or ſolution. At Newcaſtle it is made from the bit- 

tern, which remains after making common ſalt, and old 

5 urine; from one hundred pound weight of the bitter ca- 
ded by RM thartic falt, and three hogſheads of urine, fifty-ſix pound 
volatile 2 weight of /al ammonzac is obtained. In Egypt it is made 
rtuum, from the burnt dung of quadrupeds that feed only on ve- 
any oi getables, this dung is collected only in the firſt four 
impreg. months in the year, when the cattle feed on ſpring graſs 

—W {which is a ſort of clover), for the dung at other ſeaſons, 
s, when and when the cattle eat other ſort of food, is unfit for this 
inal ob- i urpoſe. As to the camel, its excrements are not pre- 
owerful MAE fcrable to thoſe of any other of their cattle, which feed 
e in this on graſs, nor is their urine ever uſed, though ſo common- 
>ceeding iy declared by writers on this ſubject. Mr. Haſſelquiſt 
des very RR fays, that the falt-workers in Egypt pretend, that the ex- 
for vir. a crements from men, goats, and ſheep, are preferable to 
, though all others; and he farther tells us, that March and April 
aſthmas times in which they make this ſalt. See his 


are the _— 
account of 
It may alſo be 


is voyages. 


elly, and | 
1 produced from 


ned, and {a Sal vol. /al amnion: 
cretions; Sal fulig. 


which is Tindt. mart. in ſp. ſal marin. Sp. vol. arom. 


is not ſo with Sp. vol. fœtid. 
hath the  Cault. antim. e 
vers with 5 | Sp · ſal ammon. 
ccellent a RR Merc. corroſ. alb. C Ammon. vegetable. 
this ſort, Yb The ammonzac ſalt hath many and uſeful properties. 


ong roots It is ſoluble in water, and in ſpirit of wine, and in the 
metics. MW air alone. | = TILA 
e times 2 , It renders water extremely cold while continuing to 
XX diſſolve in it. The crude ſalt, when diſſolved in water, 
and mixed with a vitriolic acid, efferveſces violently, and 
produces a ſenſe of cold; the volatile ſalt, treated in the 
in a blad. fame manner, efferveſces likewiſe, but produces heat. 
while it is 5 
eſt is the reſemble feathers, or into long ſhining ſpicula. 
affords a dry volatile ſalt; but mixed with quick-lime, 
its volatile parts are only to be obtained in a liquid form, 
When unmixed with other matters, it may be ſublimed 
with a conſiderable degree of heat, without ſuffering the 
| lealt change in its nature or properties; but if the fire is 
haſtily raiſed during its ſublimation, it remarkably volati- 
lizes many kinds of bodies if mixed with it. 
On account of 
regia. CE | | 
Crude ammoniac ſalt does not curdle milk, nor alter the 
colour of an infuſion of roſes. | 
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" it emits an urinous ſmell. | en 
according Diſſolved in lime-water, then a little merc. cor. being 
ckoncd by | added, the mixture becomes of a yellow colour. _ 


others ſay 


2 In ſoldering, tinning, and caſting ſhot, the crude 
d was de- | | 


is much uſed. 


r Ammon. lt becomes volatile in a heat ſomewhat greater than that 
zf this fort ok boiling water. + $ 

the imple As a medicine, its effects are to be ranked among the 
ly produc-| moſt valuable of its tribe. Boerhaave ſays, that it pre- 


: concreted RF ferves all animal ſubſtances from putrefaction; that its 
native am- 
| | nobleſt aperient, uant, reſolvent, errhine, ſternuta- 
ſed in the RS fry, diaphoretic, ſudorifie, antiſeptic, and diuretic. 
tile alkaline Wi 
nuine ſort, 
vith the n1- Wl 
ne different 
ping oil cf 
vhite fumes lb 
> of the ni 


made with 


terſive, it is mixed with ſome proper fomentation in the 

Proportion of 3 vi. or Zi. to P ij. of the liquid. 

It is more pungent to the taſte than common falt, but 

is leſs antiſeptic; it paſſes off more freely through the 

pores than common ſalt, but does not move the belly ſo 
eely. PET | - 
It is perfectly neutral; attenuates viſcid juices ; pro- 


ug as the patient is kept warmer or cooler, or according 
to the peculiar circumſtances of the conſtitution ; in larger 
oſes, as x ij. it opens the belly, and in yet larger, it 
| Proves emetic; it is an excellent ebrifuge, and peculiarly 
aſhiſtant to the bark; in many inſtances where the bark 
and emetics failed in agues, the erude ſalt given to 9 i. 
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After ſolution in water, it ſhoots into cryſtals, which 


Mixed with a fixed alkaline ſalt, and then ſublimed, it 


its ſea- ſalt it turns aqua fortis into aqua 


quick- lime, or with a fixed alkaline alt, 


brine penetrates their moſt inward parts; that it is the 


hen uſed externally as an antiſeptic, diſcutient, or de- 


motes a diſcharge through the ſkin, or by urine, accord- | 


mT 2 hours, with an infuſion of camomilc flowers, | 


aquila Ganymedem. 


\ 


* 


In our glaſs houſes this is called frit. 


AMO 


” 


for ſome days; then every fix, and at leaſt every eight 
hours hath ſucceeded ; it is uſed both as an antiſeptic and 
a repellent in gargles; when the throat is inflamed, or 
otherwiſe requires ſuch remedies, it powerfully diſſolves 
viſcid mucus in the mouth and fauces; in violent hypo 
chondriac caſes, it hath been of ſingular efficacy by a a. 
daily uſe of it in doſes, juſt within what are required to 
render the bowels lax; after taking it ſix, eight, and 
twelve months, the cold bath hath completed the cure. 


From 3 i. to 3 ij. diſſolved in  vijj. of any ſimple water, 


is a good ſubſtitute for the common ſaline mixture, and 
may be given, as to quantity and time, in the ſame man- 
ner. | 

Preparations of this drug are, the /al ammoniacus puri- 
ficatus ; purified ammoniac ſalt. 

Tt may be purified by ſublimation, or perhaps more per- 
fectly as follows: diſſolved in pure water, then filter and 
cryſtalize in the ſame manner as is directed for nitre. 

The impurities of this ſalt are commonly ſuch as will 
not diſſolve in common water, and hence the puriſfica- 
tion is effected by the ſolution and filtration. The very 
* cryſtals ſeldom betray any mixture of other kinds of 
alt. pe e 

Flos /alis ammoniaci. 

Flowers of the ſal ammoniac. 8 8 

Take dry crude al ammoniac powdered, put it into an 
earthen cucurbit, and having fitted on a blind head, ſub- 
lime the ſalt with a fire gradually increaſed. 

This hath been called aquila alba philoſophorum, and 

Sal vol. /alis ammoniaci. 

Spiritus ſalis ammoniact: 

Spiritus volatilis cauſticus. 1 
Spiritus /alis ammoniaci dulcis. All which ſee under 
the arte ATEATH EE: 

AMMONIACUS VEGETABILIS (Sal) i. e. Sp. 
Mindereri. | 7 | 

AMMONIS CORNU. Ammon's Horn. | 

Rulandus enumerates fifteen ſpecies. It is a foſſil of 
different colours, but moſt frequently that of an aſh, and 
in ſhape reſembles the horn of a ram. It receives its name 


from the cuſtom of confecrating rams horns in the temple 
| of Jupiter Ammon, in the deſarts of Libya. They are 


found in moſt countries, and, according to Pliny, they 
were held in the higheſt eſteem in Ethiopia, 8 
AMMONITES. See AMMITEs: _ EE 
AMMONITRUM, from aus, /and, and yirpop, nitres 
AMMONIUS, a ſurgeon ſurnamed Lithotomus, froni 
his inventing a way to cut for the ſtone, when it could not 


be extracted at the neck of the bladder. | | 


AMMONII COLLYRIUM, called alfo collyrium hy- 
gidium. It is a mere farrago. | | 


AMMA ALCALIZATA. Paracelſus ſays it is water 


| which runs through lime-ſtones, and ſo is impregnated 


falt | 


with lime. Rulandus calls it amnis alcalizatus. 
AMNESIA, or Amneſtia, 4uyn5ia, from a, priv. and 


unsis, memoria. Forgetfulneſs. Some uſe this word as 
ſynonymous with AEN TIA, which ſee. | 


AMNION, or Amynios. Martinius thinks its derived 
from, or hath its name in alluſion to dh, a veſſel, which 
the ancients uſed for the reception of blood in ſacrifice. 
The internal membrane which ſurrounds the foetus. It is 
a fine thin tranſparent membrane, ſoft but tough, ſmooth 


on its inſide, but rough on the outer. Dr. Hunter ſays, 


that it runs over the internal ſurface of the placenta, and 
that this membrane, which ſeems not vaſcular in the hu- 
man ſubje&, makes the external covering of the navel- 
ſtring, to which it is moſt firmly united; and that viewed in 
a microſcope, it appears to have blood veſſels, but they 
are lymphatics. _ | | | | 
However the exiſtence of the allantois may be diſputed 
in the human ſubject, the amnion it found in all animals 
both viviparous and oviparous. 

AMNIS, i. e. Amna alcalizata. 

AMOENIT. An abridgment of amoenites. 

AMO GABRIEL. Cinnabar. | 

AMOMI. The Dutch call Jamaica pepper thus. 

AMOMIS. A fruit reſembling amomum; it is alſg 
called pſeudamomum. 


AMOMUM. 2 parſley, 
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HBotaniſts enumerate three ſpecies, viz. the true, the | 
baſtard, and as a third fort, the tree nightſhade is in- 
cluded. | 

The amomum verum is alſo called amomum racemoſum, 
elettari primum, Hort. Malad. True amomum, or true 
ſtone parſley. | Nt 
The ſeed is the only part that is conſidered as medicinal, 
but it is not known whether the true amomum of the an- 
cients exiſts or not; the mbſt probable account is that of 
P. G. Gamelli, in che Philoſ. Tranſl. which is, that the 
tugus (called by ſome birao, and by others caropi) is the 
genuine amomum of Dioſcorides. See Dr. James's Dict. 
article AMOMUM. 

Many confound the amomum with great cardamom. It 
is a native of wn In Armenia the amomis is ſubſtitut- 
ed for the amomum. The college of Edinburgh ſupply the 
place of the amemum verum with the caryoph. aromat. 
the college of London with the amomum vulgare. 

The amomum vulgare are alſo called ſiſon, ſinon, finnon, 
amomum Germanicum, ſum aromaticum, petroſelinum 
Macedon. Fuchſii, and baſtard ſtone parſley. The ſiſon 
amonum, Linn. e | | 

It is a perennial plant, grows wild under moiſt hedges | 
and by the ſides of ditches: it flowers in July, and its 
ſeeds, which are the only part uſed in medicine, are ripe 
in Auguſt ; they have a light agreeable ſmell, and-a warm 
aromatic taſte, are eſteemed as carminative and diuretic 
they are not ſo hot and pungent as, by the beſt accounts, 
the true amomum ſeeds are, nor is their flavour of the 
ſame kind. | 5 | | 8 

They give over all their vitue with water in diſtillation, 
but by boiling in an open veſſel, their virtue is ſoon loſt 
in the air, and by way of tincture they give out their vir- 
tue to ſpirit of wine. | HR 
Ihe virtues of the third fort are the ſame as thoſe 

common nightſhade. 

See Dale and Miller, | | 
AMOMUM. A name of the caſſia caryoph, | 
AMOMUM. A name of the Jamaica pepper. | 

_ AMOMUM ODORE CARYOPH. See Cass1a 

into n. RY Doh 255 | 

AMOMUM PLINII. A ſpecies of ſolanum. 
AMONGABRIEL, or Amogabriel. Cinnabar. 


AMONGEABA. The name of a ſort of graſs taken 5 


notice of by Piſo. N = | 
AMOR, Love. Though it is not a diſeaſe it is produc- 
tive thereof. | | | | 
The ſymptoms produced by this paſſion are as follow: 
the eye-lids often twinkle, the eyes are hollow and yet ap- 
pear as if full with pleaſure ; the pulſe is not peculiar to 
the paſſion, but the ſame with that which attends ſolici- 
tude and care. When the object of this affection is thought 
of, particularly if the idea is fudden, the ſpirits are con- 
fuſed, the pulſe changes, and its force and time are very 
variable z in ſome inſtances the perſon is ſad and watch- 
ful, in others, the perſon not being conſcious of his ſtate, 
pines away, is ſlothful, and regardleſs of food; though 
the wiſer, when they find themſelves in love, ſeek pleaſant 


company and active entertainments. 

As the force of love prevails, ſighs grow deeper, a tre- 
mor affects the heart and pulſe, the countenance is alter- 
nately pale and red, the voice is ſuppreſſed in the fauces, 
the eyes grow dim, cold ſweats break out, ſleep abſents 


itſelf, at leaſt until the morning, the ſecretions become 


diſturbed, and a loſs of appetite, a hectic fever, melan- 
choly, or perhaps madneſs, if not death, conſtitute the 
fad cataſtrophe. | UE 

On this ſubject the curious may 


cap. 17. 


; conſult Fginet. lib. ii. 
Oribat. Synop. lib. viii. cap. 9. or a treatiſe 


profeſſedly written on love, as it is a diſtemper, by James 


Ferrard, Oxford, printed 1640. | 
_ AMORE POMA, alſo called lycoperſicon, ſolanum 
pomiferum, mala aurea, poma maj. amoris, and love 
apple. Solanum lycoperſicum, Linn. 

It is the fruit of a ſpecies of ſolanum, about the ſize of 
a cherry, green at the firſt, and when full ripe is of a 
yellowith red colour; it contains many flat whitiſh ſeeds 
in a juicy pulp, which being ſown in gardens, the plant 
flowers in July, and the fruit ripens in September. 


Their quality is cooling. In Italy they are eaten with 
oil and vinegar, 


| belliformi mas. The Portugueſe call it palmeiro bravo . 


Theoph. ſuccinum nigrum. 


from ours. 


tains much ſulphur and 
_ eafily powdered ; hep old, that is when long kept after 


it gives out a quantity of ſalt petre. 
of | 


ſignifying a revolution, and £uipa, a day; a quotidian fe- 


nection. The pieces which compoſe it have not a particular 


flexibility, though they cannot flide upon each other; ſuch 


See Miller Bott. Off. 
AMORGE. The fæces of oil. 
AMOS$STEUS, 1. e. Oſteocolla. 


AMOTES, Potatoes. 
AMPANA. A name of the palma coccifera folio fla. 


See AMUREA, 


macho. 

AMPAR, i. e. Amber. ' 2 
AMPELION. Vine leaves, or the tendrils of vines. 
Hippocrates commends them for making into peſſaries, to 
promote the menſes with. = 
AMPELTTES. Canal coal. Namcd alſo terra am- 
pelites, lapis ampelites, pharmacitis, lap. obſidanus, carbos 


Dioſcorides gives us a character of the canal coal, that 3 
it will diſlolve if oil is poured on it; but in that it differs 


A ſpecies of it is found in France, with which they 8 
blacken the hair of people's heads, and call it Pierre 
noire. | : g 

This ſpecies of coal is a bituminous earth, is black as 
jet, and ſo hard that it takes a good poliſh, and is made 
into boxes, baifons, and various other utenſils. It con- 
falt, is divided into ſcales, and is. 


taking it out of the mines, it falls into powder, and then 


It burns more bright than any other kind of coal ; pow- 
dered and ſtrewed upon vine trees it deſtroys the worms 
that injure them; it is rarely uſed in medicine, but is 
commended as being more drying than terra Samia, or 
than many of the earths that have obtained in medicine. 
AMPELOCARPUS, i. e. Aparinei. By 5 
AMPELOPRASON. It is a ſpecies of garlick called 
French lack. See PoRR uu. „ 
AMPELOPRASSUM, i. e. Ampelopraſon. 
AMEFELUOS. .... Eh: | 
AMPHARISTEROS. It is the reverſe of ambidexter, 
that is, a not having a proper uſe of either hand. Figu- 
ratively it ſignifies unlucky or unfortunate. 


AMPHEMERINOS, from del, a Greek prepoſition, f 


ver. | „„ an 
AMPHIARTHROSIS. A mixed tort of articulation, 
partaking of the diarthroſis and the ſynarthroſis; it reſem- 
bles the firſt in being moveable, and the latter in its con- 


cartilage belonging to each of them, as in the diarthroſis, 
but they are both united to a common cartilage, which be- 
ing more or leſs pliable, allows them certain degrees of 


is the connection of the firſt rib with the ſternum, and of 
the bodies of the vertebræ with each other. wn 
AMPHIBIUS, Amphibious, of yz; and gi, Hife. 
Animals are thus called that live cither on the land or in 
the water. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that properly ſpeaking, 
there are no amphibious animals, for hth cannot live long 
without air, though much longer than men. "The amphbi- 
bia, according to Linnæus, is a claſs of animals, viz. thoſe 
whoſe heart 1s furniſhed with one ventricle and one au- 
ricle, in which, reſpiration is in a conliderable degree 
voluntary. | wo” . fn, „ 
| AMPHIBLESTROIDES, from a pocnns pry a ut, 
the retina or net-like coat of the eye; alſo the ſame as 
RET1IFOR MIS, Which ſee. | 8 
AMpHIBRANCHIA, from apgt, about, and Bpay Y 1% 
the gills of a fiſh, ſome ſay Bp MIt, the fauces, and ſome 
ſay the jaws. 'The fauces or parts about the tonſils, 
AMPHICAUSTIS. A fort of wild barley. Some 
(but not medical writers) uſe this word to expreſs the pu- 
dend. muliebr. | 5 | | 
AMPHIDEON, or Amphidzum. The os tincæ, ot 
mouth of the womb. [ | 
AMPHIDEXIOS, 1. e. Ambidexter. 
AMPHIDIARTHROSIS. So Winſlow calls the arti- 
culation of the lower jaw, which is partly by a ginglymus, 
and partly by an athrodia. | | 
AMPHIMERINA. Excepting a very few inſtances, 
this is an intermiting fever of the quotidian tertian kind. 
It is the continued quotidian of Linnzus and Vogel : others 
rank it as a remittent. | 
| AMPHI- 


\ t 


AMP 


5 AMPHIMERINA CATARRHALIS, i. e. Catarrh 


from cold. 


lio fla. AMPHIMERIN A TUSSICULOSA, i. e. Catarrh 
) bravo from cold, alſo the hooping cough. 

AMPHIMERINA ANGINOSA. A ſymptomatic 

k rina of quinſy, called by Huxham, febris anginoſa, by 

vines. others the mucous quinſy, and the eryſepalatous quinſy. 


See SCARLATINA ANGINOSA. | 
AMPHIMETRION, 
the womb, the parts about the womb. h 

AMPHIPLEX. According to Ruſus Epbeſius it is 


the part ſituated betwixt the ſcrotum, anus, and internal 


rics, to 


Ta am. 
carbos 


al, that A part of the thighs. 

t differs AMPHIPNEUMA, from at, about or around, and 
| wiuuts breath. A difficulty of breathing. | TE 
ch they AMPHISB XNA, from ug cither way, and giro, 
Pierre 40 go. Galen ſays, it is an animal with two heads. Betius 


ac lcribes it as a venomous ſerpent, which moves with 
black aS cither end forward, from which circumſtance-at hath its 
13 made name: it is not ſhaped with a thick body tapering into a 
It con- nender tail, but is of an equal thickaeis through its whole 
and 13 length. Lemery ſays, its colour is of a ſhining white, 
pt after 
nd then | 


be blind. It is found in ſome of the Grecian iſles, and in 
different parts of Africa. Another ſpecies was lately met 
with in North America. Aetius ſays the bite is mach like 

the ſting of a bee, as to its effects, though ſomewhat more 
violent, but it is cured much in the fame manner. 


I; pow- 
worms 
mia, or 
licine. 
inciſion knife A diſſecting kniie with an edge on each hide. 
AMPHIT ANE, i. e. Chryſocolla. 8 

AMPHODON TA, from ah, on beth fide,, and s Jus, 


k called 


. have tceth in both jaws. 

1dexter, 1 
Figu- = c.2:200:v;, by a ſyncope dpgoptus, it is ſo called from the 

N two handles for carriage. Its contents are ſeven gallons 

poſition, and one pint Englith. 

dian fe- 

: crates uſed this word to expreſs the receſs of the humours 

ulation, from the circumference to the center of the body. 

t reſem- 

its con- 


or Jug. 


articular as bolt- heads, receivers, cucurhits. 

rthroſis, AMPULLASCENS. The alevus ampullaſcens is the 
hich be- moſt tumid parts of Pecquet's duct. | 

grees of AMPUTARE VIRtS. To render à perſon weak. 

er ; ſuch AMPUTARE (Nervos). To take away the ſtrength. _ 
1, and of AMPUTATIO, Amputation. It is the cutting off a 


limb. From amputo, 10 cut off. 


O., life. A Hippocrates ſays, when ſpeaking of a mortiſication, that 
nd or in hat is putrified maſt be cut off, but does not mention 
peaking, the taking off of limbs. Celſus is the firſt who deſcribes 
live long rhis operation. Till the ſixteenth century, we have no 
e amphi- account of any method to prevent the hæmorrage, which 
iz. thole lappens in this ſort of operation, except Celſus's, of mak- 


one au- 
e degree eus to making the inciſion, a ligature, with a thin fillet, 
5 nuſt be made above where the amputation is to be, which 


; he ſays, firſt keeps up the ſkin and muſcles in a raiſed poſ- 


* 


5 Q uct ; 
: ſame as ture; ſecondly prevents an bæmorrhage; and, thirdly, 


| 3 leſſens the ſenſe of feeling: he is the firſt who clearly 


35% NI, peaks of preventing the hæmorrhage when theſe opera- 
ind ſome ons are performed. In 1574, Mr. Morel, a French ſur- 
ils. con, introduced the tourniquet, as it is now uſed ; but 
Some be firft mention of this inſtrument, is in the Currus Tri- 
s the pu- mphalis & Terebintho, publiſhed in London by an En- 
6 lim ſurgeon in 1679. About the end of the ſixteenth 
tincæ, ot entury, Meſſrs. Verduin and Sabourin, one a Dutchman, 
| bp he other of Geneva, left a label of the fleſh and ſkin to 
rap over the ſtump, and called it Poperation de Pampu- 
the arti- en à lambeau; but they probably learnt it from an En- 
ngly mus, ES liſhman, who publiſhed this practice in 1679, ſee Currus 
| Lriumphalis & Terebintho. Paulus Ægineta uſed the 
inſtances, Aual cautery, but Ambroſe Pare ſecured the veſſels by 


ian kind. 
: others 


AMPHI- 


lrawing them a little out with the forceps, then making a 
gature round them, as is often mentioned by Celſus, 


hough neglected by ſo many of his ſucceſſors. In the 
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AMPHIMERINA HUNGARICA, i. e. Morbus Hun- 


from duet, about, and pnrpa, 


with reddiſh ſpots, and that its checks are fo large that 
they conceal its eyes, and from this circumſtance it is faid to 


AMPHISMIL A, from %uzi, on each fide, and ci xn, an 


a torth. By this word Hippocrates expreſſeth animals that 


AMPHORA.. A Roman meaſure for liquids, from 
AMPOTIS The receſs or ebb of the tide. Hippo- 


AMPULLA. A veflel ſhaped with a belly, as a bottle 
In chemiſtry all bellied veſſels are called ampulle, 
8 ; 


ig a ligature about the veſſels. Parc tells us, that previ- 


<A MP 


preſent eighteenth century, improvements are both many 
and important, in this branch of ſurgery, the crooked 
needle, and moſt other parts of the apparatus, &c. either 
being now introduced or improved, 


Caſes requiring the Limb to be taken off. 

After all that can be laid down on this particular, in 
many inſtances the experience and ſagacity of the attend- 
ing ſurgeon alone, can properly determine for or againſt 
an operation. Mr. Bilguer, an eminent practitioner in 
the armies of the king of Pruſſia, during his late wars, re- 
duces them to ſix, as follows: 

I. A mortification, which ſpreads until it reaches the 
bone. | | 

2. A limb ſo hurt, that a mortification is highly pro- 
bable. | | | 
3. A violent contuſion of the fleſh, which at the ſame 
time hath ſhattered the bones. | 

4. Wounds of the larger blood veſſels of the limb, when 
recourſe is had to amputation, as the only method of ſtop- 
ping the hemorrhage; or through an apprehenſion that 
the limbs ſhould periſh for wit of nouriſhment, 

5. An incurable caries of the bones. | 

6. A cancer or humour in danger of becoming ſuch. 

Perhaps Mr. Bilguer may have reſtrained this operation 
rather too much: however, his humanity is manifett here- 
in, and his ingenuity is ſuch as renders his inſtructions de- 
ſerving of attention. | e 

In caſes from mortification, Mr. Sharp hath well eſta— 
bliſhed the propriety of waiting until it ceaſes, and granu- 
lations of new fleſh beipeak a better ſtate of the blood. 
He obſerves that gun-thot wounds are beſt, if the neceſ- 


fary amputation is immediately performed; and that the 


diforders of the joints, ulcers of long ſtanding, and all 
ſcrophulous tumors, generally return on other parts, after 
amputation. | | 5 . 

On this important ſubject, Mr. Pott obſerves, that in tlie 
inſtances generally demanding amputation, if the rule is 
adhered to, a limb will now and then be taken off that 
poſſibly might hive been reſtored; but the number of 
thoſe who would be ſo lucky, is ſo ſmall in proportion to 
thoſe wo under the fame apparent circumitances would 
end fatally, that it can make no difference in the general 
treatment. Selections of one caſe from another is what 
conſtitutes judgment in ſurgery ; and happy is the man, 
who amidſt the following demands for amputation, ſingles 
out a caſe in which he will ſucceed, and ſave the threatened 
part. In general then, amputation is neceſſary, f 

i. In ſome compound fractures. Sec FAT URREsS, 
when amputation is neceſſary in them. | | 5 

2. A wound in the principal artery of a limb; alſo in 
ſome aneuriſms; a large wound with loſs of ſubſtance 
from arteries not contained within the cavity of the body, 
as thoſe of the thigh, leg, or arm, they are often ſo circum- 
ſtanced as to render amputation the only poſſible means of 
ſaving the patient's life. It is true, every inſtance of a 


- wounded humeral or crural artery, does not demand this 


operation; but if the wound is ſuch, as that the collateral 
branches in their neighbourhood are prevented from car- 
rying on the circulation, a ſpeedy amputation will be ne- 
ceſſary. Sce Ar TERIA, FEMORALIS ARTERIA, Po- 
PLITEA ARTERIA, TIBIALIS ARTERIA, HUMERaA- 
LIS ARTERIA, &C. | | | 
3. When joints are wounded, violently injured, or 
otherways diſeaſed. When the heads of bones are diſ- 
eaſed, their ligaments lacerated, &c. in moſt inſtances am- 
putation is neceſſary. Sec VULNUS, OCLOPETOPLAGA, 
SPINA VENTOSA, &c 
4. A caries of the whole ſubſtance of a bone, or of the 
bones which compoſe a limb. See CARIE. 
5. Some Mortifications. Se MORTIFICATIO. 
6. Many inſtances of gunſhot wounds. See ScLopk- 
TOPLAGA, | 
7. Cancers. Sec CANCER. : 
Large bones ſhould not be amputated in the joint, on 
account of the extreme thinneſs of the fleſh in thoſe parts, 
which cannot eaſily be brought to cover the bone, and 
heal over it, whence a caries may ariſe, and other incon- 
veniences; but if there is a probability of making the ſkin 
grow over the bone, the operation might be performed 
here as well as in the fingers and toes. =a 
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If the ſtrength of the patient is thought ſufficient for 
im to undergo an amputation, and his caſe is ſuch as 
is thought to require it, the following ſhould be in readi- 
neſs. | 
1. A tourniquet. | 

2. A ſmdoth fillet, an inch broad: and half an ell long. 

3. The amputating kniſe. / | 

4. A catlin. 

F. A ſaw. Sd 
6. A forceps. | 
7. Crooked needles armed with waxed thread. 

8. Lint and tow, made into compreſles ready for uſe. 

N. B. Calomel mixed with ſtarch, and ſtrewed on a 
pledgit of lint, is perhaps the beſt application to the ſtump 
of an amputated limb. Ss : 

9. A retractor. en 

10. A roller of five ells in length. 

11. Pledgits of ſpunge. 5 

12. Cordials, as wine, &c. to raife the patient's ſpirits, 

13. Attendants appointed to their proper offices. 

A general idea of the procedure, will be beſt obtained 

by a peruſal of the directions given below for the ampu- 


tation of the particular parts; to them, therefore, the 
reader is referred, and to ſuch authors alſo as opportunity 
may favour his attending to. 


| Amputation of the Arm. 

In moſt amputations, the operation ſhould be a ſinger's 
breadth, or more, above the ſphacelated, or otherwiſe in- 
jured part. 5 1 . 

Apply the tourniquet ſo, as that it may preſs upon the 
chief artery of the limb to be taken off. When the arm is 
the part to be amputated (and not the fore arm), it is ad- 
viſed by ſome, for an aſſiſtant to preſs on the artery as it 
paſſes over the firſt rib. | x. 2 

Then let an aſſiſtant draw the ſkin back, while the ope- 
rator binds the fillet round where the inciſion is to be 
made. This fillet both guards the knife, and keeps the 
fleſh tight, ſo that it more eaſily yields to the knife; or 
more exactly to make the circular inciſion, a ſlip or two 
of plaſter may be preferred to the fillet for directing the 
knife; this ſlip of plaſter may be applied double, that is 
two thickneſſes may be laid, the one upon the other; and 
if another flip is placed about three-fourths. of an inch 


higher, its effect will greatly aſſiſt thoſe of the lower. On 


the exact cutting the ſkin, mulcles, &c. the ſpeedy cure of 


the ſtump very much depends. 


Having proceeded thus far, give the patient a cordial, 
and cheer him. | . 
Two afliſtants holding the limb in a ſtrait line, an inci- 


ſion muſt be made quite round through the ſkin and fat to | 
the fleſh; this done, firſt take away the fillet or ſlips of 


plaſter, then the aſliſtant, who holds the upper part of 
the limb, muſt draw the ſkin as far back as he can; after 
which, as near the edge of the retracted ſkin as poſſible, 
the fleſh muſt be divided, at twice, to the bone : and if 


lows: it is neceſſary to cut the ſkin, &c. to the muſcles 
firſt, that you may draw it back and cut the fleſh as far 
under the ſkin as pothble, in order to having the ſkin to 


reach over the fleſh and the bone of the ſtump as ſoon as 


it is dreſſed up: if the inciſion was made at firſt to the 
bone, then the ſkin would not contribute to the covering 
ot the ſtump. Again, to athſt this intention of bringing 


the ſkin over the end of the ſtump, the retractor is con- 


trived, which muſt be put on after the inciſion is made 
through the muſcles, to draw them up with, as forcibly as 
the patient can eaſily. bear: thus the bone can be ſawed 
off more cloſely to the edge of the fleſh, and with leſs 
danger of tearing, it with the tecth of the ſaw. When 
there are two bones, as in the fore-arm, after having cut 
through the muſcles, and divided the interoſſeous liga- 
ment, ſome recommend inſtead of the retractor, to paſs a 


compreis between the bones, and therewith to draw back 


the divided parts until the bones are ſawed through. 
Where there are two bones, apply the ſaw in ſuch a 
manner that both may drop together, to prevent making 
ſplinters, and alſo to avoid the painful jar which the pa- 
tient feels when this is neglected. While the ſaw is work- 
ing, the alliſtant who holds the lower part of the limb 


4 


=. 


there are two bones, divide the fleſh between them with | 
the point of the ſame knife, then, that the bone may be 
ſawed off as near to the fleſh as poſſible, obſerve as fol- 


lay a pledgit of tow ſpread with the common cerate; 
then with two long flips of ſticking plaſter placed acroſs 


AMP 


' ſhould gent] depreſs it, that the ſaw may have room to 


paſs; and the operator ſhould make his ſtrokes with it as 
long as poſſible. | 
The limb taken off, if the larger arteries are not eaſily 


ſeen, the tourniquet may be flacked, and by the blood 


ſpinning out, they will be diſcovered ; then with the curved 
needles ſecure them, as directed in wounds of the arterics: 


when the tenaculum can be uſed for drawing out the ar- 


tery, it will always. be the beſt method; and having ſo 


done, tie the end of the artery with a narrow flat tape. 


If an oſſiſied astery is cut through, a cautery, either actual 
or potential, muſt be applied. In the fore-arm compreſ- 
ſes generally fuſſice for checking the hæmorrhage. 

The arteries ſecured, bring the {k&tn. over the end of the 


bone as far as poſſible, then apply a pledgit of ſoft lint, and 


over it another of ſoft tow, or more if required; de go 
and 


each other, confine the whole by fixing the ends of theſe 
{ps along the ſides of the ſtump; after this finiſh the dreſſ- 
ing, by turning a worſted night cap over the whole. It 
is properly obſerved by ſome ſurgeons, that dry lint, as an 
extraneous body, in which light it ſhould be conſidered, 
and as which it always acts, when clotted with blood, oc- 
caſions pain, ſwelling and inflammation, therefore ſhould be 
laid aſide, and in its place a large quantity of flour ſhould 


be ſtrewed over the whole ſtump; this forms a natural 


cataplaſm with the blood, ſerum, &c. over this, apply dry 
lint, or what other dreſſings you like, which may all be re- 
moved the next day, if on any account needful, and this 
without pain to the patient or trouble to his aſſiſtants. 
The cuſtom of finiſhing by a roller from below upward, 
or indeed any way applied, is now omitted by the ablci: 
ſurgeons, as by its compreſs it cauſes inflammation, pain, 


and ſanies, inſtead of a well digeſted matter. 


In the 2d vol. of the London Med. Obſ. and Inq. Mr. 
Kirkland propoſes the uſe of ſpunge for a part of the drefſ- 
ing, as ſoon as digeſtion is begun in the ſtump, after an 
amputation, He obſerves, that the greateſt danger after 
this operation is from an abſorption of the matter from the 
wound after the inflammation is gone off, particularly if 
the digeſtion proceeds not very kindly; and to prevent 
this inconvenience, as ſoon as the ſtate of digeſtion is well 


to the ſtump, and, immediately upon that, ſome thin 


to the circulation, are prevented; and where from the 


are neceſſary, he orders antiſeptic diuretics to be adminiſ- 
tered internally, and if needful the bark. | 


the bed. | 


on the ſtump during ſome hours, not only to guard againſt 
an hemorrhage, but alſo by the gentle preſſure to make 
the dreſſings adhere more firmly. 6 | 


to threaten, it may be removed the next day. 


take away ſome blood, to prevent a fever. 

On the third or fourth day, remove the dreſſings, and 
proceed as in a common wound. If any part of the lint, 
&c. adheres, leave it to digeſt away with future applica- 
tions. | 

The amputation of the arm, and of the fore- arm, are the 
ſame, except that in the fore-arm the brachial artery di- 


amputation of the thigh juſt above the knee. 


ſhoulder. Mr, Bromfield performed it with ſucceſs 
London. Dr. Home, in his Medical Facts and Exper! 


ments, ſays it is a dangerous operation, though attendees 


With 


advanced, he directs a thin layer of fine lint to be applied | 


thinneſs and acrimony of the diſcharge, ſpunge pledgits | 


The dreſſing finiſhed, the beſt poſition for the patient is 
An aſſiſtant ſhould gently and conſtantly hold his hand 


From plethoric habits, as ſoon as the patient is in bed, | 


viding into branches, ſometimes demands the uſe of the 
needle, more than when the operation is in the arm. I! i 
general, when the arm is amputated above the elbow, tl: 
tame procedure will be neceſſary as is directed for the 


The Amputation of the Arm at its Foint with the Scapuli | 
Mr. Morand, the elder, firſt took off the arm at the 


pieces of fine ſpunge, which have juſt then been made | 
wet, but are ſqueezed as dry as can be by the graſp of 
one's hand. The thinner matter of the diſcharge from the 
wound being abſorbed by the ſpunge, the fever, diarrhcea, | 
and other ſymptoms which it occaſions when taken up in- 


The tourniquet may be gradually raiſed to admit the 
circulation of the part more ſreely, and if no danger ſeems 


n 
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h it aa Wich all poſſible advantages. Here the tourniquet cannot 
4 be applicd. But Dr. Hunter obſerves that, when we con- 
eaſily MM fider the ſituation of the blood-veſſels as my paſs over the 
blood firlt rib to the arm, it evidently appears, that by turning 
curves the ſhoulder outwards, and making a proper preſſure with 
terics. RR ctomprefſes and bandage, we might raging | make our- 
the ar. ſeives maſters of the blood in amputating the humerus, at 
ving ſo 9 its articulation with the ſcapula, which is the moſt intimi- 
it tape. 2 dating ciccumſtance in the operation. : 
-aQtua, Ml The patient's arm being held horizontally, make an in- 
pref. 3 ciſion through to the fleſh, from the upper part of the 
maoulder, acroſs the pectoral muſcles, down to the arm- 
1 3 pit; and, to ſave as much ſkin as you can, begin it about 
nt. and two inches below the joint, then turning the knife with 
hots 9 its edge upwards, divide that muſcle, and part of the del- 
| 85 ang toid, and thus the great artery and vein are expoſed, and 
| 13 9 which ſhould immediately be ſecured by ligatures, at leaſt 
£ chefs 3 two fingers breadth below the axilla, in order to which 
je dreſl. carry the arma little backward ; then divide theſe veſſels 
ole. tat a conſiderable diſtance below the ligatures, and purſue 
\t. as an tbe circular inciſion through the Joint, cutting firſt into 
Na 1 that part of the burſal ligament which is neareſt to the 
er 5 J axilla; for if you attempt to make way into the joint on 
5 ul Abe B the upper part of the ſhoulder, the projection of the pro- 
r hows defis acromion, and proceſſus coracoides, will very much 
natura embarraſs the operation: in the next place diſcover the 
, 74 " RE truc fituation of the acromion, which having done, draw 
P K. * back the ſkin, and in dividing the fleſh, introduce the knife 
. I two or three fingers breadth under the acrimon, for thus, 
HOG 2908 "2 much of the deltoid muſcle is ſaved, with which to fill up 
i | = thc wound, and expedite its healing. Theſe paits cut 
p40 ME through, raiſe the arm, that the head of the biceps muſcle 
he ablci may be more eafily found and divided; divide the ligament 
2N, pam, on the upper part, then on the ſides, after which, the head 
M being lifted out of the ſocket, cut away all that detains it, 
a. os taking care not to divide the artery, &c. above the liga- 
the drefl- = tures. The remaining fleſh at the arm pit ſhould be nearly 
after an = of a triangular figure, the broad part being next to the 
bo” after arxilla. Apply the remaining fleſh We end to the 
from Te ſocket of the ſcapula, aud lay over them dry lint and pled- 
cularly 1 gits, which may be ſecured by a plaſter of the ſhape of a 
> prevent , Malteſe croſs. To prevent the force of the artery, lay a 
on is well bolſter in the arm-pit to preſs upon it; ſecure the whole 
e applied vit the bandage called the ſpica deſcendens. | 
ome thin 10 prevent the amputation of the arm at its joint with 
den 8 be ſcapula, the following hath been practiſed in ſome in- 
2 graſy 0 80 ſtances. The head of the humerus, with its adjoining part, 
e from the to about four inches in length, is to be taken away. In 
diarrhœca, bub inſtances of this kind, the patient hath enjoyed all the 
VP ra under hand motions of the arm. YE 


3 


| Amputation of the Breaſt. 

In this caſe women only are the ſubjects. Fla 
The patient being placed on a high chair, hold her arm 
horizontally backward, and a very little downward ; thus 


ze pledgits Wy 
e adminiſ- > 
d his hand 


ard againſt 
e to make 


ordered part more eaſily ſeparated from it; then make a 
circular incifion through the teguments, and diſſect the 
morbid part out. This done, if ſtrength admit, take away 
blood. The compreſs and bandage are generally ſufficient 
to prevent hemorrhages, the needle being ſeldom required; 
yer ſometimes the branches of the mammary arteries which 
come out between the cartilages of the ribs into the 
breaſts, will create ſome trouble, eſpecially one larger 


admit the 
anger ſeems Wl 


it is in bed, WY 


the pectoral muſcle, which is commonly more trouble- 
ſome to ſtitch than the reſt. Now proceed as in wounds 
in general. | | | | 4 

If in the courſe of the cure a fever comes on, with 
bains about the precordia, and a difficulty of breathing, 


eſſings, and 8 
of the lint, 
ure applica” 


arm, are the Wl 
al artery di- 
uſe of the 3 
he arm. lu 
e elbow, the 
ted for the 


timely bleeding to prevent theſe ſymptoms. 
| Amputation of the Fingers and Toes. 


Sometimes a finger or toe that is nearly cut through 
with a ſharp inſtrument, if clapped too again whillt it is 
warm, will unite, at leaſt it is better to give ſuch caſes the 
trial, than to cut them away at the firſt, When cut ob- 
liquely, their reunion may be more certainly expected, 
than when tranſverſely. | 

\ The fingers and toes are beſt amputated in their articu- 
(ions a ſtreight knife muſt be uſed, and the inciſion of 

i 


| 105 * be made not exactly upon the joint, but a 
0. 6. 


b the Sca puls. 2 
> arm at the 
th ſucceſs 1 
and Exper! 


ugh attendees 
Vw th 


than the reſt from towards the arm-pits, near the edge of 


death is the conſequence. Be careful by proper and 


the pectoral muſcle is more eaſily expanded, and the diſ- 


6 


little towards the extremity of the finger or toe, that more 
of it may be preſerved for the eaſier healing of it afterwards: 
it will alſo facilitate the ſeparation of the joint, when the 
finger is cut from the metacarpal bone, to make two ſmall 
longitudinal inciſions on each fide of it firſt, When the 
lower joints are ſeparated, the firſt inciſions ſhould be 
from a little above to a little below the joint on each fide, 
and ſo deep as to divide the ligaments; and after this 
proceed as above. The ſkin grows over the cartilage very 
readily, If the cartilage is removed by the knife point, or 
any accident happening to the part, the ſkin heals better, and 
unites ſpeedily to the bone, but this is not neceſſary, If 
the patient is plethoric, let the blood run from the ampu- 
tated joint, and no hæmorrhage will happen there after. 
It is never neceflary to take up an artery here. 

In caſe of ſupernumerary fingers or toes, if troubleſome, 
cut them off: ſometimes there is no bone where they are 
to be cut off, in this caſe a knife may be uſed ; but if there 
is any bone, a ſtrong pair of ſciſſars may be uſed, for in 
infants theſe bones ate not hard. | | 


Amputation of the Hand. T | 
Heiſter thinks it beſt to amputate the hand, with a 
knife only, at the joint of the wriſt; but the uſual method 
is to cut through the bones above the wriſt, in which caſe, 
fee AMPUTATION OF THE ARM. 


Amputation of the Metacarpal and Metatarſal Bones. 

If any one of theſe bones are carious, it may be adviſ- 
able to cut away only fo much as is diſordered ; a ſmall 
ſpring ſaw is the moſt proper to divide the bones with 
here. After theſe operations, the parts heal ſoon, and a 
part of a hand or foot is better than to loſe the whole. 

In theſe caſes carry your knife firſt along the fide of the 
bone that is to be removed, and as cloſe to it as you can, 
at the ſame time making the wound as ſmooth as poſlible. 
If one of the middle bones is to be removed, we muſt of 
courſe make two incifions, one on each ſide; having done 
this, divide the integuments, &c. from the bone above and 
below tranſverſely, then ſcrape off the perioſteum, and 
ſaw through the bone with the ſaw called the metacarpal 
ſaw. Hold the ſaw very ſteady, and make long ſtrokes 
when uſing it. If two bones are to be removed, we ſhould 
proceed as above in general, alſo remember to divide the 
integuments, &c. tranſverſefy between the two bones as 
is done between the tibia and fibula, or between the ra- 
dius and ulna in amputations of thoſe parts. As in ampu- 
rations of the fingers and toes, ſo in this caſe, the tourni- 
quet is not required. e 75 85 

| Amputation of the Leg. e 

If the leg is to be amputated, though the injury is ever 
ſo near the ankle, as a long ſtump is thought more in- 
convenient than a ſhort one, it is preferred to amputate 
it at about four or five fingers breadth below the tubero- 
ſity of the tibiaz if it is cut higher, the apponeurotic ex- 
panſion of the flexor muſcle will be hurt, beſides the 
ſtump would be too ſhort for an eaſy ſupport on the 
wooden leg; and an artery which runs into the thickneſs 
of the tibia to be diſtributed to the marrow, would be un- 
neceſſarily wounded. e | 

As the gaſtrocnemei muſcles draw back the ſkin more 
ſtrongly than it is drawn elſewhere, it is proper, in order 
to keep the ſkin equal after the operation, to cut ſo that 
the wound on the calf of the leg is farther from the mid- 
dle of the ham, than the wound in the fore part is from 
the middle of the patella. | 0 | 

In amputating the upper limb and the breaſt, a chair is 
the propereſt to place the patient on; but for the lower 
limbs, a table about two feet and a half high is to be pre- 
ferred, EN | 

The tourniquet muſt be placed three or four inches 
above the patella, and ſo as to preſs more particularly on 
the artery in the ham The flips of plaſter directed in 
the amputation for guiding the knife, muſt be placed four 
or five fingers breadth below the patella; and the opera- 
tor muſt ſtand on the inſide of the leg, becauſe the fibula 
will then be ſawed at the ſame time with the tibia : but if 
on the contrary the ſaw is laid on the inſide of the leg, the 


| tibia will be firſt divided, and the fibula, being too weak to 


bear the force of the ſaw, will be apt to ſplinter, ſo not 
only render the operation tedious, but alfo the cure more 
difficult afterwards. 


Though the practice of making a ſhort ſtump hath fo 
5 generally, 
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with flaps was firſt invented to remedy this inconveni- 
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generally obtained, Mr. White, the ſurgeon of Mancheſ- 
ter infirmary, prefers amputating betwixt the calf of the 
leg and the ankle, in caſes that will admit of ſaving ſo much 
of the leg; he gives inſtances of his practice this way, and 
aſſures us, that the motion of the long ſtump is more eaſy 
than that of the ſhort one. | 

Aſter the ſeparation of the limb, the dreſſing, and gene- 
ral treatment, will be _—_ ſame as in amputation of the 
arm. 
| | Amputation of the Penis. 

If a cancer, or a ſphacelus, in conſequence of a ſcirrhus 
gland, ſhould appear in the penis, then every part to 


which the contagion hath reached 1s ſpeedily to be extir- 


pated, leſt the taint diffuſe itſelf farther. | 
Some cut off the penis with a knife (ſee Le Dran's 
Operations); but the following method is to be preferred 
to the conſequen ces. 1 | 
Paſs a ſmall tube of lead, or of ſilver, into the urethra, 
a little farther than the affected part; then with a ſilken 
thread make a ligature upon the found part, near to that 


” which is diſeaſed; make this ligature tighter every day 


until that which is faulty falls off. 
5 Amputation of the Thigh. | 
In this operation on the lower part of the thigh, the 
firſt inciſion is to be made a little more than two inches 
above the patella. ER : 
The tourniquet muſt preſs upon the crural artery, on 


the upper and inner part of the thigh, where the head of 


the vaſtus internus muſcle and the triceps meet. 
In amputating above the knee, we are adviſed to cut 


down to the bone at once; but as there is a great thick- 


neſs of the ſkin, &c. it is almoſt impoſſible. However, in 


cutting, we ſhould remember that the ſtump ſhould be of | 


a conical form. In this caſe it is of no conſequence on 
which fide of the bone you ſtand for operating. th 
When amputation is performed on this limb, the muſcles 
not being attached to the body of the bone, frequently 
makes them retract, and leave the bone ſticking out, (this 
never happens in the arm) but it may be remedied, by 
placing the patient on his ſide, and keeping the muſcles in 
as relaxed a ſtate as poſſible. The method of amputating 


ence, which hath occaſioned the contrivance of a new 
mode of amputating, by Mr. Allanſon, of Liverpoole, which 


is as follows: he firſt makes an inciſion through the ſkin, 
then diſſes a ſufficient quantity of it from the muſcles to 
cover the ſtump ; this done he divides the muſcles down 


to the bone, where he finiſhes the diſſection, and then 


ner. He afterwards takes up the veſſels with the tenacu- 
lum, brings the ſkin over the ſtump, leaves the ligature 


hanging our at the external orifice, and applies no kind of | 
_ dreilings except ſomething to cover it ſuperficially, 


After the operation, the roller that is to keep down the 


ſkin, ſhould go down the waiſt, and deſcend down the 


thigh to the ſtump: thus abſceſſes are prevented, which 
otherwiſe would form themſelves on the upper part of the 


_ thigh. It has been recommended in amputations of this 
limb, to difſe& away the cellular ſubſtance, as this has 


been thought to produce all the ſuppuration and diſcharge : 
it hath been tried indeed, and with ſeeming ſucceſs ; Far 


others omit this part of the operation, and think the cel- 


lular membrane 1s a convenient cuſhion for the ſtump to 
reſt on. 3 8 e 

Another circumſtance deſerving attention, is after the 
operation, to preſs the crural artery the whole length of 
the thigh by a long bolſter. | | 

If the operation is made on the upper part of the thigh 
the danger is very great; the diſcharge from the wound 
when it digeſts being ſo great, that the patient's ſtrength 


is ſoon gone, aud death is a ſpeedy conſequent. If a caſe 


is ſo circumſtanced as to render amputation in the upper 


part of the thigh neceſſary, it would be beſt to be perform- 


ed in the articulation, for then the crural artery would be 
better ſecured, and many other inconveniences avoided, 
which attend in the uſual method; but in the moſt deſ- 
perate circumſtances, taking off the thigh at the articula- 
tion is not yet encouraged, 1 

See Sharpe's Operations of Surgery, ch. xxxvii. Sharpe's 
Critical Enquiry, ch. vii. Heiſter's Surgery. Le Dran's 
Operations. Bilguer's Diſſertation on Amputations. A 
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complete Treatiſe on the Gangrene and Sphacelus, with a 
new method of Amputation, by Mr. O'Halloran. Allan. 
ſon's Practical Obſervations on Amputation. Mynors's 
PraCtical 'Thoughts on Amputations, &c. 
AMPUTATIO VOCIS, implies a loſs of ſpeech. 
_ AMPUTATURA. A wound from the entire ſepara. 
tion of a part from the body. | 23 
AMUCTICA, from apugow, to vellicate. Remedies i 
that by vellicating and ſtimulating the branchia raiſe a 
cough, and ſo contribute to the diſcharge of what is in the 


lungs. "Theſe medicines are the ſame as thoſe called ar- 
teriaca. 85 


AMULATUM. See PRRIAP TA. 

AMULETA. Amulets. 3 

Amulets and charms are ſo nearly allied, as to be con- 
ſidered as being the ſame. | | 3 

Before the days of Moſes, idolatry had diffuſed its bale- 
ful influence over the minds of moſt men, ſo doubtleſs 
magic, and the ridiculous attempt to cure diſeaſes had a 
date nearly as ancient. The diſpute lays betwixt kings 
and prieſts, as to which gave riſe to follies of theſe kinds 
it ſeems clearly owing to their deſigns and arts that they 
had their origin, to them therefore we may leave the de- 
ciſion concerning it. | | : 

Theſe illicit methods of procuring health were founded 
on a falſe religion, ſupported by credulity, and incorpo- | 
rated with the practice of phyſic long before the Greek il 


| Eſculapius. Men ſeeing the natural. means of preſery- 


ing and reſtoring health ſometimes fail, they fooliſhly 
abandoned themſelves to whatever offered itſelf to their 
wiſhes, if it came with that confidence and impudence 
_ which is better adapted to engage wonder than reaſon. | 
Three things occur to moſt men to favour amulets : the 
1ſt is, the palate is not offended; the 2d is, the price is 
ſmall; the 3d is, ſuperſtition is indulged. | | 
The words uſually ſpoken when amulets were uſed, are 
called by the Greeks 27a0Þat ; by the Latins incantamen- 
ta, Or carmina ; by the Engliſh znchantments and charms, | 
being a ſort of ſong pronounced over any one, for the 
words were either in verſe, or ſpoken in the manner of a 
ſong. | : 


Sometimes words were writ, and carried by the patient 


| on ſome part of his body, or in ſome of his garments, 


Theſe the Latins called amuleta, probably from amovere, 
to remove, Or take away. They alſo called them proebza, 
or proebra, from prohibere, to guard or defend. The Greeks 
call them apotropaca, phylacteria, amyteria, alexiteria, and 
alexipharmaca, becauſe they imagined that theſe remedies 


ſaws through the bone at the ſame place, in the uſual man- could defend them, not only againſt ſuch diſeaſes as pro- 


ceed from natural cauſes, but alſo againſt the power of 
other inchantments. 5 . 5 

Theſe amulets were formed of any materials which fancy 
ſuggeſted. , 1 

Serenus Samonicus invented the abracadabra for the 
cure of the fever called hemitritæa. The Jews attributed 
the ſame virtue to the word abracalan. The Arabians had 
much ceremony, and alſo care, to ſee if the ſtars favoured 
them, and call it taliſman, 1. e image. | 5 
Amulets were tied about people, fo called periapta, and 
periammata, from a Greek word, ſignifying to tie about. 
The royal touch to cure the king's evil! Whether hath 
folly in the patient, or villany in the impoſtors, the greateſt 
ſhare here:? ue we Oe. 

Charms ſeem to have been artfully introduced, to im- 
poſe a belief in thoſe not in the ſecret, that thoſe who 
were exerciſing them were in particular favour with ſome 
ſuperior being. This gave the people a venerable idea of 
| the practitioner, and ſo the vulgar were more eaſily pre- 

vailed on to ſubmit implicitly to them; and as the mind 
affects the body, ſo in ſome caſes the perſuaſion of the pa- 
tient might contribute to a cure. Y | 
AMURCA. It is the ſediment from olive oil, found 
after the new preſſed oil hath depoſited it groſs contents. 
AMVETTI, or Vetti-Tali. Is the name of an Indian 
tree to which no medical virtues are attributed, | 
AMx CHE. A ſuperficial exulceration, laceration, or 
ſcarification of the ſkin; from apvoou, to ſcratch. 

AMYCTICA. Stimulating, vellicating. 

AMYGDALA. Almonds. The Fuit ſo called. 

See AMYGDALUS. Alſo the glands called Toxs ILL X, 
which ſee. | | | 


— 
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3 1 {dy = AaMYGDALIA. So Hippocartes, de Morbis, lib. Ii. 
1 ry calls the tonſillæ. | | | 
ynorss  AMYGDALATUM. The emulſion of almonds. 
| 1 AMY GDALOIDES. Thus Oribaſius calls the ſpecies 
ch. =. tithymaius, which is called tithym. maſt. 
ſepara- : It is a name for the white ſpecies of the gum benzoin. 

„ AMYGDALOPERSICUM. The almond peach, call- 
emedies ea alſo perſica amygdaloides. | 
raiſe a Wil AMYGDALUS, the almond tree. The fruit only 
is in the Bl is uſed, of which there are two ſorts, . 
led ar- AMTCDALE DULCES. Called alſo amygdale ſa- 

= i: and ſweet almonds. | 
— AMYGDALA AMARE. Bitter almonds. 
ye leaves and flowers of the almond tree reſemble thoſe 
be con- ot the peach tree. It is a native of Africa, is cultivated 
5 in the ſouthern parts of Europe, and even in England it 
its bale- 1 produces fruit very little inferior to that from abroad; it 
oubtleſs flowers earlier in the ſpring than moſt other trees, though 
wg had a its fruit is not quite ripe until autumn. | 
xt kings WW of the fruit we have two ſorts, the ſweet and the bitter 
kinds; 2 the eye diſtinguiſhes no difference betwixt the trees, nor 
bat they between the kernels themſelves. It is ſaid that by altering 
the de- tue ſoil the 5:zter brings forth ſweet, and the ſweet brings 
= forth bitter almonds. The almonds from Barbary, where 
founded inc tree is indigenous, are bitter, while thoſe cultivated in 
ncorpo- kurope are ſweet. Linnæus deſcribes the two trees as only 
e Greek arieties, as follows: amygdalus communis; or, amygdalus 
preſerv- llc lis ſerraturis infimis glanduloſis, floribus ſeſſilibus gemi- 
fooliſhly nis. Var. . Bitter almond. Amygdalus communis, or 
to their amyzdaius foliis, &c. Var. 2. Sweet almond. | 
pudence Ihe bitter almonds agree with the ſweet in yielding the 
aſon. ame quantity of oil, not to be diſtinguiſhed from that of 
lets: the che ſweet fort, and in all caſcs to be uſed for the ſame pur- 
Price 15 poſes; the matter remaining after the expreſſion of the 
| Oil retains all the bitter, and taſtes ſtronger than it did at 
ſed, are = the firſt. Moſt of the bitter matter diſſolves with a little 
antamen- heat in water and in ſpirit of wine, and a part ariſes with 
charms, both in diſtilling ; but ſpirit ſeems to extract the moſt, and 
for the Vater to elevate the greateſt quantity. A ſimple water is 
ner ofa | = d:itiled from them after the oil is preſſed out, which is ſub- 
hs SF {iituted for and poſſeſſeth the ſame qualities in the ſame 
Patient degrees as that drawn from cherry-ſtones ; it is made as 
arments, Ml follows : Ir 355 | _= 
amouere, n Anyegd. amar. poſt expreſſ. olei Ib vi. ſpt. vini ten. 
proebia, i cong. 11. elic. cong. ii. | „„ | 
- Greeks Wn R Hujus ſp. 3 iv. aq. font. 3 x11. m. et aq. ceraſor, 
ria, and . nigr. vocatus. 11S OR Be bes 0 
remedies It is more than probable that the noxious matter is that 
S as pro- in which the bitter reſides, and that the activity of it is in- 
Dower of creaſed by its ſeparation from the groſs oil and farinaceous 
| | = ſubſtance. The kernels of other fruits that have any bit- 
ch fancy eerneſs or particular flavour appear to have the poiſonous 
principle of the bitter almonds. See a ſmall publication 
3 ihe entitled, Experiments on Almond and Black-Cherry wa- 
ributed ters. | | : | 
ans had 5 = The diſtilled oil of almonds is very poiſonous ; Bitter 
favoured = a/monds are commended as being deſtructive of worms, 
it four or five, or more, according as the ſtomach will 
pta, and bear them, are taking in a morning faſting : they are diu- 
e about. 2 retic, but not ſafe 3 they occaſion ſickneſs and vomiting ; 
ther hath to dogs, foxes, fowls, ſtorks, horſes (eſpecially while very 
> greateſt 22 young), pigeons, cats, and ſome other animals, they are 
. pions. 5 | 
, to im- Pie ſweet kind, of which thoſe called Jordan almonds 
oſe who are the beſt, ſhould be choſen free from rancidneſs, and, if 
vith ſome in the ſhells, free from all appearance of being penetrated 
e idea of by inſcs, a ſpecies of which penetrates them, and eats 
aſily pre- away che kernel. They difficultly digeſt in our ſtomachs, 
the mind and afford very little nouriſhment, unleſs extremely well 
f the pa- RM comminuted. As a medicine they obtund acrimony in 


the prime viz, they ſoften and relax. They are a good 
intermedium for uniting with water ſeveral ſubſtances 
which of themſelves are not miſcible with it : camphor and 
many reſinous ſubitances, triturated with fix times their 
quantity of almond, eaſily diſſolve into a milky liquor. 
Six or eight ſweet almonds peeled ſometimes cure the 


il, found 
ontents. 
in Indian 


ration, or 


No eart-burn. Th; 

5 Sweet almonds are uſually blanched, i. e. freed from 

o called. | their ſkin, by ſteeping them in hot water until it eaſly 

NS1LLE, => off 3 then triturated with water their oil unites 
erewi by the mutation of their mucilaginous 

DALIA. . 5 


quor. 


poſtea paulatim adde aq. puriſſim. | i. f. emulf. 


the emulſion. 
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and farinaceous matter, into an emulſion or milky li- 
Emulſio Communis, the common emul/ion. 
Ph. Lond. 4 : 1 
R Amygd. dulc. decort. 3 i. ſacch. alb. 3; vi. aqua hor- 
deata Þþ ij. gum. arab. (in aq. hord- ſolut.) 3 P. f. emull. 
This is alſo called the almond emulſion. a 
But the pure oil of almonds triturated with a thick mu- 
cilage of gum arabic, forms a more permanent emulſion ; 
from which the oil does not ſeparate either on ſtanding 
two or three days, or on the addition of a moderate quan- 
tity of acid. One part gum made into mucilage is enough 
for four parts of oil. The white of egg, or ſyrup with a 
little ſpirituous water, will form an emulſion, but not. 
near ſo well as the gum. | | 
R Gum. arab. opt. pulv. 3 P. aq. puriſſim. 3; ij. f. mu- 
cilag. per tritur. & adde ol. amyzd. 3 i SS. ſach. alb 3 6. 


If to this emulſion half an ounce of gum arabic be add- 


ed, it is called the arabic emulſion. | 


If half an ounce of chalk be added, it is named the ab- 
ſorbent emulſion. | 


If half a dram of camphor be added, it is called the cam- 
phorated emulſion. __ ee | fy 

The emulſions partake of the quality of the oil, and are 
preſcribed in the ſame intentions, particularly heat of urine 
and the ſtrangury, whether ariſing from ſpontaneous acri- 
mony or from irritating food or medicines, 2 

When theſe emulſions have ſtood a while, they throw 
up a cream to the ſurface, and the whey beneath turns 
ſour. . Acids joined to them forms curd and whey, juſt as 
they do in milk. | KEY 

Theſe milky ſolutions of almonds in water, though con- 
taining the oil, and owe all the virtue to it, yet have this 


advantage above it, viz. that they may be given in acute 


and inflammatory fevers, without danger of the ill effects 
which the oil may produce, ſince emulſions do not become 
rancid, or acrid by hear, as all the oils of this kind ſoon 
do; and in moſt caſes the acid is rather an advantage in 
The expreſſed oil of almonds is obtained from the ſweet 
or the bitter ſorts indifferently, no difference can be diſ- 
covered in their oils by any known method of trial; the 
oil of bitter almonds was called metopium, becauſe the 
Egyptians uſed to make an oil in which bitter almonds and 
galbanum were ingredients; they named their compound 
oil thus from the-plant called metopium, from which the 
galbanum is produced, and others give the fame name to 
the ſimple expreſſed oil of this fruit. - | 
By bruiſing, then preſſing the almonds, they afford 
nearly one half of their weight in oil : by boiling almonds 
in water, part of their oil ſeparates and is collected on the 
ſurface; but that obtained by preſſure without heat is the 
moſt agreeable. | | 55 | 
As a medicine, this oil is uſeful when a tickling cough, 


hoarſeneſs, coſtiveneſs, or nephritic pains affect the pa- 


tient; though in infants, to whom it is given as a laxative, 
it generally proves binding, by diminiſhing the ſtrength 


of their bowels. Draughts of manna and oil of amonds, : | 


at the ſame time uſing the common emulſion as common 


drink, are of fingular ſervice in the gravel and in dyſuries. 


Some women who have hard labours, experience much 
benefit by taking repeated doſes of this oil for ſeveral days 
before the time of delivery: the teneſmus to which ſome 
pregnant women are ſubject, and which endangers abor- 
tion, is moſt ſpeedily relieved by clyſters of it, with a few 
drops of laudanum. 5 5 
Sapo amygdalinus, the ſoap of almonds. 
Ph. Lond, | gs : 3 
The fineſt hard ſoap is made of freſh drawn oil of al. 
monds by digeſting it with thrice its meaſure of the weaker 
ſoap ley (i. e. ſuch as will juſt permit an egg to ſink in it) 
in ſuch a heat as they may ſimmer only, by which, in a 
few hours, the oil and leys will be united ; after which 
the liquor in boiling will ſoon become ropy, and in a good 
degree tranſparent, and will cool into the conſiſtence of 
a jelly; then throw in ſea-ſalt, till the boiling liquor hath 
loſt its ropineſs; continue the boiling till drops of the 
liquor being received upon a tile, the water is ſeen to 
ſeparate freely from the coagulated ſoap : then remove the 
fire, and the ſoap will gradually riſe to the top of the li- 
| | quor; 
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quor; which is to be taken out before it is cold, and put 
into a wooden frame, which hath a cloth for its bottom: 
in the laſt place, being taken out, it is to be ſet by till it 
acquires its juſt conſiſtence. 

AMYLA. Any fort of chemical fæcula. 

AMYLEON. Starch. See AMYLUM. 

AMYLION. Starch. See AMYLUM-. ; 

AMYLUM, from a, neg. and uyay, a mill, becauſe it 
is made of corn without a mill, or without grinding. It 
is the fæcula of wheat, and with us called arch. 


It is the pureſt farina of the wheat, but deprived of its 
ſalt and oil. It is made from all kinds of wheat, from pota- 


toes, &c. It 10 invented in the iſle of Chios, and 1s 
valued by its lightneſs, newneſs, and ſmoothneſs. 
The Alethod of making Starch. 
Put the beſt wheat into water to ferment in the ſun in 
ſummer, change the water twice a day, for eight or twelve 


days, in which time the grain eaſily burſts, and is then 
alſo ſufficiently fermented z. now put it, by little and little, 
in a canvas bag, to ſeparate the flour from the huik, by 


rubbing and beating on a plank, which is laid acroſs the 


veſſel appointed to receive the flour: as the veſſels are 
filled with this liquid flour, a reddiſh water is ſeen ſwim- 


ming at the top, and 1s to be ſkimmed off, and clean water 
mult be put in its place; after ſtirring the whole, ſtrain 
through a ſieve, and what ſtays behind muſt be put into 


freſh water and expoſed to the ſun, and as the ſediment 


falls, the water muſt be decanted off, what ſettles is the 
flarch, and muſt be dried in the ſun. | | 

As a medicine, this article is often very uſeful ; mixed 
with milk it is an excellent kind of aliment in fluxes and 
catarrhs; 3 1. of arch diſſolved and boiled in 3 11. of 
water, with a little ſugor, forms an elegant jelly, of which 
a table ſpoonful may be taken every hour or two. It it is 


diſſolved in thin gruel it is lenient, incraſſating, and of ſer- 
vice againſt ſharp defluxions, hoarſeneſs, a dry cough, | 


ſpitting of blood, a diarrhoea, a dyſentery, internal alcers, 
heat of urine, a gonorrhœa, &c. e 5 
The doſe is from gr. v. to 3 8. of the dry powder. 
Enema ex amylo. The ſtarch gly/ter. 
R Amylum 7 iij. aq. 1 3 vii]. m. & coq. parum. 
. Vel. 1 


R Galatin, ex. amylo. J vi. ol. lini. 3 B. f. enem. 
In diarrhœas and dyſenteries, whenthe ſtools are bloody, 
and the inteſtines are relaxed, the following far exceeds 
aſtringents, or any other kind of clyſters in the relief it 
affords. : 
R Gelatin. ex. amylo. 3 iv. vel. 3 vi. | 
Sp. vini. Gallic. opt. 3 B. vel. 3 i. m. enem. pro re 
nata injiciend. | | 8 : 
AMYNTERTIA, i. e. Amuleta. e 8 
AMON, from a, priv. and Ade, a muſcle. A limb 
ſo emaciated that the muſcles ſcarce appear. 
AMYTHAONIsS (Empl.) Amythaon's plaſter. 
R Gum. ammon. cer. flav. gum. bdel. aa. 
rad. irid. illyr. gum. galb. aa. 3 xx. m. 


ANA. This is the Greek prepoſition /d; it is not 


peculiar to medical authors, though it is common among 
them. It ſignifies of each. Thus, R aloes, thuris, & 


myrrh a, or aa. (tor ana 3 i. take of aloes, frankincenſe, 
and mvrrh of each one ounce. | | | 


ANABASIS, from &aCaiyw, to aſcend. It is ſynony- 
mous with epactmaſtica, both being epithets of fevers, 
which, in their progreſs, continually increaſe. Or, it is the 


ſecond {tage of a diſeaſe, of which theacme is the height. 


ANABATICA, i. e Synochus, e 
ANABOLkE, from ayaCanae, to caſt up. The diſcharg- 
ing any thing as by vomit. i TIN | 

ANABROCHISMOS, - or Anabrochiſmus, from dis, 
furſum, and gp, a nooſe. An operation which was 
uſed to be performed on the hair of the eye-lids when they 


are offenſive to the eye. 


ANABROST», from avaCpa@ona, to devour. A corro- 
fon of the ſolid parts by ſharp humours. The ſame as 
diabrofis, it occaſions a diſcharge of blood, and often 
happens in the lungs. | 

ANABULA. A name of the camelopardalis. 

ANACAMPSEROS. A name of the Rhodia; alſo of 
the herb craſſula. 


 ANACARDIOS ANTIDOTUS THEODORETUS 


The antidotc of anacardium. A divine gift. 


* / 


ANA 


It is a confect made up of many warm ingredients, but 
without opiunt. | 

ANACARNIUM, alſo called anacardium oriental, 
cepata anacardus, and the Malacca bean tree. It is the 
Avicennia tomentoſa, Linn. 

It is externally of a ſhining black colour, of the ſhape 
of a heart flattened, with a-thick pedicle occupying almoſt 
the whole baſis. The tree is found only in the Eaſt Indies, 
and is called by Ray arbor Indica fructu convide cor. 
tice pulvinato nucleum unicum nullo oſſiculo tectum 
claudente. | | 

It is faid that the Indians uſe the, cauſtic oil of theſe nuts 
to ſtain their chintz and callicoes, which ſets the colou 
ſo as not to waſh out. 


3 Vil}. tereb. 4 


"The kernel, like that of the caſhew nut, is mild and agree. 
able to the taſte, and yields by expreſſion, an oil like that 
from almonds, and equally good as a medicine. 

A confect was formerly made of the kernels, called by 


Meſue confeCtio ſapientum, and by others confectio ana. | 
card. | | 


ANACARDIUM, See AcaJairBa. 

ANACARDUS, 1. e. Anacardium. Z 

ANACA'THARSIS. Expectoration, from dyasabat pohtat, 
to purge upwards; ſo may include the effect of 'emetics, 
maſticatories, ſternutatories, & c. See AN AcATHARTICI. 


Dr. Cullen reckons expectoration generally a ſymptom of | 
catarrh. | $ — 


ANACATHARTICA. Medicines which promote ex- 
peQtoration. Dr. Cullen confines the word expeCorants | 
to thoſe medicines which increaſe the mucus by the bron- 
chi. LF: . | 

ANACHMUS. An incorporeal ſpirit. | | 

ANACHREMPSIsS, from are for dio, upwards, and | 

XE t. to hawk. The hawking up any thing from | 
the lungs. T2 7 
ANACHRON, 1. e. Anatron. = | 

ANACLISIS, from das,, to recline. Hippocrates 

uſes this word to expreſs the decubiture of the ſick. 

ANACLISMOS. That part of a chair on which the 

back of a ſick perſon leans. 55 
ANACOCK. The name of an American ſpecies of 

Fa e 
ANACOELIASMUS. A remedy uſed by Diocles, 

which ſeems to have been gentle purges, with a view to 

relieve the lungs. | NC, | 

_ ANACOLLEMA, from dν, h ,, to agglutinate. It is 

the ſame as frontale, only that it is always made of gluti- 


ene | 


ANACOLUPPA. A name of a ſpecies of ranun- 


i culus. 


ANACOMIDE, from eyaxoyil, to repair, or recover 
a perſon after ſickneſs. _ | . . 
 ANACTORION. A name of the corn-flag. 
 ANACTORIUM. Mugwort. 
ANACYCLEON, from »v#a:@, to wander about. It 
anſwers to the word citculator, a mountebank. 
ANACYRIOSH, from xdpog, authority. Hippocrates, 
in his treatiſe of decency, adviſes phyſicians to keep up 
their authority, and the dignity of their profeſſion, which 
he expreſſeth by this word. 
ANADENDROMALACHE. A name for the marſh- 
mallow. = | iy | I 
ANADñDENDRON. A name for the marſhmallow. 
 ANADIPLOSIS. A frequent reduplication of fevers 
Blancard. | | 
ANADOSIS, from 2vaÞ1Sout, to difribute, The dil 
tribution of the aliment over all the body). 
ANADROME, from pen, to run. Hippocartes 
uſes this word to ſignify pains from the lower to the upper 
parts of the body. | | 
ANAEDROMOs, from Hetuw, to run. It is uſed 3 
an epithet for thoſe fiſh, which at certain ſeaſons, aſcend 
from the ſea up rivers. TE 
ANAESTHESIA. Inſenſibility, or loſs of feeling by 
the touch. A reſolution of the nerves occaſioning loſs ol 
feeling. Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſes in the 
claſs locales and the order dyſæſtheſiæ. 
ANAGALLIS, called alſo corchoron and pimpernel 
The ſpecies generally noticed are | 
The male, or red; and 
The female, or blue. 
Ray adds three more ſpecies, 


_— 


ANA 


Oy A | | | 8 8 
It ſhould be obſerved, that the anagallis of the Greeks is 
YTientale, the macia of the Latins. 
It 1s the i 
ance from chickweed by the ſpots underneath its leaves, 


he ſhape in having no pedicles, in the ſeed- veſſels opening not at 
ng almoſt the top but horizonrally, in the flowers not being white 
t Indies, but red or blue; it is annual, grows wild in corn-fields 
vide cor- and other cultivated ground, and flowers from May to 


beckum Auguſt: es 5 

The expreſſed juice inſpiſſated to an extract, manifeſts 
a pungent ſaline auſterity, and any other preparation ſeems 
uſeleſs; it is ref lvent and detergent. The ſpecies uſed 


in medicine is the anagallis arvenſis, Linn. 


heſe nuts 
e colours 


nd agree. 
like that 


med 0 | | 
called by | ANAGALLIS  AQUATICA. A name of ſeveral 
ectio ana- ſpecies of veronica, of the ſamolus, and of the beca- 
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the throat. | | 
| ANAGARGARISTON. A gargariſm to waſh the 


e021 pe, f 

f 'emetics, MAW throat with in a quinſy. | | | 
IART1Ca, Wl ANAGLYPHE, from ey+y3vew, to engrave. Hero- 
mptom of philus calls a part of the fourth ventricle of the brain thus. 


pectorants Wi 
the bron- ll 


ſemblance to a pen. 
ANAGYRIS, or Anagyros. A name of ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of laburnum. | | „„ 
ANAISTHESIA. See ANAESTHESIA. 
ANAIS THESIS. Aretæus fays it is not 
pareſis; and that is only a defect of ſenſation. 
ANALCES, from a, neg. and daz4, /trength; weak, 
| effeminate. Hippocrates uſes this word as an epithet for 
the Aſlatic nations et | | | 
ANALDES, from a, neg. and ddt, to increaſe. 
| Not receiving nouriſhment nor increaſing Hippocrates 
applies this word to fruits growing about the river Phaſis. 
ANALENTIA., A ſpecies of epilepſy mentioned by 
Paracelſus. . | 5 . | 
ANALEPSIA. Johannes Anglicus calls that ſpecies 
of epilepſy thus, which proceeds from the ſtomach being 
diſordered. | | EN SEE Rate) 
AN4LEPSIS, from 4yanzuCara, to recover and regain 
vigour after ſickneſs. Hence analeprica. 5 8 
ANALEPTICA. Anale ptics. Its derivation the ſame 
| with analephs. They are ſuch things as reſtore, particu- 
| Jarly ſuch as exhilerate rhe ſpirits too; theſe are called 


var ds 5 and 2 


[1ppocrates 
ck. Se # 5 
which the 


ſpecies of 


1 Diocles, MF 


a view to 


19 


nate. It is 5 
le of gluti- WR 


of ranun- 


and are called reſtoratives. | 


or recover 25 * 
1 5 Beſides the nutritious quality of reſtoratives, they have 


0 1 a ſweet, fragrant, ſubtile, oleous principle, which imme- 
3 diately affects the nerves, and gives a kind of friendly mo- 
about. It tion to the fluids. e | 3 


In diſeaſes the ſpeedieſt way to reſtore ſtrength is to re- 
move the cauſe; but this is not to be done merely by the 


Iippocrates 
force of medicines, which increaſe the vital heat; for in 


to keep up 
non, which 

pet the natural ſtrength is languid : whence it is concluded, 
the marſh» that true ſtrength depends upon congruous aliments, turn- 
nallow. 
n of fevers 


n The dil- 
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gour. | 

= Cordial flowers and herbs, muſk, ambergriſe, oil of 
cinnamon made into olea ſaccharums, chocolate, ſhell- fi ſh, 
&c. are analeptic. ; 


* 


N 


Hippocartes ANALGESIA, from a, neg. and dee, pain or grief 
to the uppel Indolence, or abſence of pain and grief A ſtate of eaſe. 


V 


ANALLIS. A Greek name of an unknown plant. 
AN4LOGIA, from avanuyiGouary to compare, or liken 
one thing with another. 

rn, from a, neg. and db, io cure. Incur- 

Able. . 
ANALTOS, from a, neg. and aag, ſalt. Unſalted. 
ANALYSIS, from Jvaato, 10 reſolve. It is the reducing 
by chemiſtry any matter into its primary conſtituent parts, 
| With a view to diſcover its component parts. | 

To analyſe mineral waters, ſee AC1DUL =. . 

As to the analy/ation of vegetables, the uſual methods 
obtain the ſame things from different plants, e. g. by diſ- 


| * is ſeparated oil, phlegm, ſalt, and earth; put cab- 
NY 7. 


t is uſed 33 
ons, aſcend ll 
f feeling by 
ning loſs o 
ſeaſes in the 


pimpernel Wil 


This plant is low and ſucculent, differing in its 1 81 | 


Cattle are ſaid to thun the female ſpecies, but if by | 
chance they eat it, they ſeck the ferus oculus as a re- 


bunga. | TEN Pty: 
ANAGARGALICT A. Gargariſms, from yapyaprov, | 


Anatomiſts now call it calamus ſcriptorius, from its re- 


properly a | 
| remember. 
cover the preceding ſtate of the body, as demonſtrative 


Indies to the Welt, and from thence into Europe. 


8 cordials : they are alſo ſuch as promote fleſh and ſtrengih, 


lant, couroune effleuree 
convulſions and fevers, the motions are very ſtrong, and 


| ed into Jaudable blood and juices, yielding plenty of ani- 
mal heat, the true and only ſource of firmneſs and vi- 


en 


bage in one retort, and deadly nightſhade in another, and 
the different productions will not eaſily be diſcovered ; ſo 
whether theſe productions exiſted in the ſame manner in 
the plants is not eafily to aſcertain. However, moderate 
heat and fermentation are the beſt methods known for 
analy/;ng vegetables. 

In analy/;mg vegetables, many uſeful facts are obſerved, 
which reward the toil, that is diſappointed as to the object 
ſought : thus volatile _ riſe before water, but if the 
ſalts are entangled in other matters, rhe water may riſe firſt. 

Again, animal fubſtances contain much acid, yet the 
uſual methods of analy/ing diſcovers none. Jo diſcover 
an acid not perceptible by the taſte, turnſole is the teſt 
means, the ſlighteſt acid turns it red; a ſtronger acid turns 
it of a deeper red. Io diſcover an alcali, acids are uſed, 
which diſcover it by fermenting therewith; or a ſolution 
of merc. cor. alb in water, which by mixing with an al- 
cali, becomes of a yellow or orange colour, or it appears 
milky or obſcure, or curdles, according to the different 
ſtrength of the alcali. Sal ammoniac diſcovers itſelf by a 
urinous ſmell, if mixed with lime-water; nitre diſcovers 
itſelf beſt by detonation ; vitriol blackens gall, &c. &c. 

See the preface to Martin's Tournefort ; the Memoirs 


of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for the years 1719, 


1720, and 1721; Dr. James's Med. Did. article Ax A- 
LySis: Lemery and Homberg too deſcrve attention on 


| this ſubject. 


 ANA-MALLU. The name of a ſhrub in the Braſils, 
of no great importance in medicine. 1 
AN AMNESTICA Medicines which reſtore the me- 
mory. | EEE e | 
AANMNESTICA SIGNA, from «ww and nu, to 
Commemorative ſigns, 1. e. ſigns which diſ- 


+» 


ſigns ſhews the preſent ſtate; and prognoſtics ſhew the fu- 


ture ſtate. blancard explains this word as exptcthing reme- 


dies which reſtore the memory. | 

ANAN 35. The pine apple. The bromelia of Linn. 

Monf. Le Cour, of Leyden, was the firit who raiſed 
this fruit in Europe: they were brought from the Eaſt. 
It re- 
ſembles the cone or fruit of a pine-tree, whence it is ſup- 
poſed to take its name. ID | | 

ox enumerates fix ſpecies, and others add more to 
his liſt. | | 


Ihe flower is funnel-ſhaped, conſiſting of one leaf 3 


the ſeeds are in the tubercles; they are ſmall, and ſhaped 
like a kidney-bean ; the fruit is fleſhy, and full of a Juice, 
which is eſteemed the richeſt of all others in its flavour; 
the leaves reſemble thoſe of aloes. SY | 

ANANCE, from arayrn, nece//ity. Any deſperate ſur- 


gical operation. 


ANANDROI Hippocrates uſes this word joined 


| with yur, women, to expreſs their never having known 
men. 15 | LEN, 


ANANTHOCYCLUS. A plant, called by Mr. Vail- 
Its Greek name is derived from 
1, without, de., a flower, and xxn®4 a circle. This 
flower is crowned with one or more circular ranks of ova- 
tic, deſtitute of flowrets. 15 | 

In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for 
the year 1719, are two ſpecies. e 

ANAPALIN. On the contrary or oppoſite ſide. 

In inflammations of the liver, a eriſis of blood diſcharg- 
ed from the noſe is by the right noſtril; and in an inflam- 
mation of the ſpleen by the left. | | 

It bath been long obſerved, that nature endeavours with 
more vigour, and better ſucceſs, to free herſelf by the paſ- 
ſages on the tame ſide the diſeaſe. 
ANAPHALANTIASIS, from «rpaarr®-, a bald Pere 
fon. Baldneſs of the eye-brows. | 


ANAPHONESIS. A ſpecies of exerciſe which con- 


ſiſted in vociferation. 


It exerciſes the breaſt and organs of ſpeech, increaſes 
the natural heat, improves the complexion, and is uſeful 


| for the phlegmatic. It is commended to thoſe who have 


the heart-burn, bad digeſtion, and want of appetite, the 
cacheQic, &c. but ſinging is yet a gentler exerciſe. See 
Hieron Mercurialis de Arte Gymnaſtica. N 
ANAPHORA, from à apipo, 10 bring up, or upivards. 
In a medical ſenſe 55 imports ſpitting of blood it joined 
| with 


ANA 


quor; which is to be taken out before it is cold, and put 
into a wooden frame, which hath a cloth for its bottom: 
in the laſt place, being taken out, it is to be ſet by till it 
acquires its juſt conſiſtence. 

AMYLA. Any fort of chemical fæcula. 

AMYLEON. Starch. See AMYLUM. 

AMYLION. Starch. See AMYLUM. D 

AMYLUM, from a, neg. and W a mill, becauſe it 
is made of corn without a mill, or without grinding. It 
is the fæcula of wheat, and with us called arch. : 

It is the pureſt farina of the wheat, but deprived of its 
ſalt and oil. It is made from all kinds of wheat, from pota- 
toes, &c. It was invented_in the ifle of Chios, and 1s 
valued by its lightneſs, neyneſs, and ſmoothneſs. 


The Method of making Starch. 


Put the beſt wheat into water toferment in the ſun in 
ſummer, change the water twice a day, for eight or twelve 
days, in which time the grain eaſily burſts, and is then 
alſo ſufficiently fermented ; naw put it, by little and little, 
in a canvas bag, to ſeparate the flour from the huſk, by 
rubbing and beating on a plank, which is laid acroſs the 
veſſel N to receive the flour: as the veſſels are 
filled with this liquid flour, a reddiſh water is ſeen ſwim- 
ming at the top, and is to be ſkimmed off, and clean water _ 
muſt be put in its place; after ſtirring the whole, ſtrain 
through a ſieve, and what ſtays behind muſt be put into 
freſh water and expoſed to the ſun, and as the ſediment 
falls, the water mult be decanted off, what ſettles is the 
arch, and muſt be dried in the ſun. 4 
As a medicine, this article is often very uſeful ; mixed 
with milk it is an excellent kind of aliment in fluxes and 
catarrhs; 3 i. of March diſſolved and boiled in 3 iij. of 
water, with a little ſugar, forms an elegant jelly, of which 
a table ſpoonful may be taken every hour or two. It it is 
_ diſſolved in thin gruel it is lenient, incraſſating, and of ſer- 
vice againſt ſharp defluxions, hoarſeneſs, a dry cough, 
- ſpitting of blood, a diarrhoea, a dyſentery, internal ulcers, 
heat of urine, a gonorrhœa, ce. 1 

The doſe is from gr. v. to 3 f8. of the dry powder. 
; Enema ex amylo. The ſtarch gly/ter. 


R Amylum 3 11j. aq. font. 3 viij. m. & coq. parum. 1 
08h | t | 


R Galatin, ex. amylo. J vi. ol. lini. 3 R. f. enem. 

In diarrhœas and dyſenteries, when+he ſtools are bloody, 
and the inteſtines are relaxed, the following far exceeds 
aſtringents, or any other kind of clyſters in the relief it 
affords. f = | 


Sp. vini. Gallic. opt. 3 B. vel. 3 i. m. enem. pro re 
nata injiciend. . Ns | F 
AMYNTERIA, i. e. Amuleta. | 
AMT ON, from a, priv. and ugg, a muſcle. A limb | 
ſo emaciated that the muſcles ſcarce appear. 12 
AMYTHAOND (Empl.) Amythaon's plaſter. 
R Gum. ammon. cer. flav. gum. bdel. aa. 3 viij. tereb. 
rad. irid. illyr. gum. galb. aa. 3 xx. m. „ 
ANA. This is the Greek prepoſition ave; it is not 
peculiar to medical authors, though it is common among 
them. It ſignifies 7 each. Thus, R aloes, thuris, & 
myrrhæ A, or aa. (for ana ) J i. take of aloes, frankincenſe, 
and myrrh of each one ounce. ae es | 
ANAB A818, from v j, to aſcend. It is ſynony- 
mous with epactmaſtica, both being epithets of fevers, 
which, in their progreſs, continually increaſe. Or, it is the 
| ſecond ſtage of a diſeaſe, of which theacme is the height, 
ANABATTICA, i. e Synochus. | | 
ANABOLE, from ayaCaaa, lo caſt up. The diſcharg- 
ing any thing as by vomit. Ns | | 
ANABROCHISMOS, - or Anabrochiſmus, from ds, 
furſum, and Bpo%; ©, a nooſe. An operation which was 
uſed to be performed on the hair of the eye-lids when they 
are offenſive to the eye. | 


ANABROSTsS, from avaCrworm, to 


R Gelatin. ex. amylo. 3 iv. vel. 3 vi. | 4 | 


devour. A corro- 


fon of the ſolid parts by ſharp humours. The fame as 


diabroſis, it occalions a diſcharge of blood, and often 
happens in the lungs. Sa | 
ANABULA. A name of the camelopardaliss 
ANACAMPSEROS. A name of the Rhodia; alſo of 
the herb craſſula. 


ANACARDIOS ANTIDOTUS THEODORETUS 


Meſue confectio ſapientum, and by others confectio ana- 


* 


chi. | 


back of a fick perſon leans. _ | 


„ 


7 culos, 7 
ANACOMͤIDE, from dyaxoyi{w, to repair, or recover 
a perſon after ſickneſs. | 5 


their authority, and the dignity of their profeſſion, which 


Blancard. | 


The antidote of anacardium. A divine gift. 


ANA 


It is a confect made up of many warm ingredients, but 
without opium. RESO 
ANACARDIUM, alfo called anacardium orientale, 
cepata anacardus, and the Malacca bean tree. It is the 
Avicennia tomentoſa, Linn. | 
It is externally of a ſhining black colour, of the ſhape 
of a heart flattened, with a thick pedicle occupying almoſt 
the whole baſis. The tree is found only in the Eaſt Indies, 
and is called by Ray arbor Indica fructu convide cor. 
tice pulvinato nucleum unicum nullo oſſiculo tectum 
claudente. | 
It is ſaid that the Indians uſe the cauſtic oil of theſe nuts 
to ſtain their chintz and callicoes, which ſets the colours 
ſo as not to waſh out. 5 
Tbe kernel, like that of the caſhew nut, is mild and agree. 
able to the taſte, and yields by expreſſion, an oil like that 
from almonds, and equally good as a medicine. | 
A confect was formerly made of the kernels, called by 


card. ' | | 
ANACARDIUM, See AcAJATIEA. 
ANACARDUS, 1. e. Anacardium. 
ANACATHARSIS. Expectoration, from ayanalarpmay 

to purge upwards; ſo may include the effect of emetics, 

maſticatories, ſternutatories, &c. See ANACATHARTICa, 


Dr. Cullen reckons expectoration generally a ſymptom of 
catarrh. 3 * 


ANACATHARTICA. Medicines which promote ex- 
pectoration. Dr. Cullen confines the word expectorants 
to thoſe medicines which increaſe the mucus by the bron- 


ANACHMUS. An incorporeal ſpirit. 

ANACHREMPSIS, from dd for do, upwards, and 
XperTopunrs to hawk. The hawking up any thing from 
the lungs. Ry LITRES, | 5 
© ANACHROMN, 1. e. Anatron. | | 

ANACLISI8, from ayaxayw, to recline. Hippocrates 
uſes this word to expreſs the decubiture of the ſick. 

ANACLISMOS. That part of a chair on which the 
 ANACOCK. The name of an American ſpecies of 
phaſeoles. i! e | 

ANACOELIASMUS. A remedy uſed by Diocles, 
which ſeems to have been gentle purges, with a view to 
relieve the lungs. 5 3 | 

ANACOLLEMA, from v2 ode, to agglutinate. It is 
the ſame as frontale, only that it is always made of gluti- 
nants. | | | 


AN ACOLUPPA. A name of a ſpecies of ranun- 


ANACT ORION. A name of the corn: flag. 
ANACTORIUM. Mugwort. „„ | 
ANACYCLEON, from »v#a:@, to wander about. It 

anſwers to the word circulator, a mountebank. __ 

 ANACYRIOSH, from x9ps;, authority. Hippocrates, 
in his treatiſe of decency, adviſes phyſicians to keep up 


he expreſſeth by this word. | | | 
ANADENDPROMALACHE. A name for the marſh- 
maliow. . : | het? 
ANADENDRON. A name for the marſhmallow. 
ANADIPLOSIS. A frequent reduplication of fevers. 


ANADOSIS, from 4va#Sout, to diſtribute, The dil- 
tribution of the aliment over all the body. 
ANADROME, from Spee, to run. Hippocartes 
uſes this word to ſignify pains from the lower to the upper 
parts of the body. | | | 
ANAEDROMOS, from Seu, to run. It is uſed 38 
an epithet for thoſe fiſh, which at certain ſeaſons, aſcend 
from the ſea up rivers. 
ANAESTHESIA. Inſenſibility, or loſs of feeling by 
the touch. A reſolution of the nerves occaſioning loſs o 
feeling. Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſcaſes in the 
claſs locales and the order dyſzſthehz. | 
ANAGALLIS, called alſo corchoron and pimpernel . 
The ſpecies generally noticed are | 
The male, or red; and 
The female, or blue. 


Ray adds three more ſpecies. 


ANA 


It ſhould be obſerved, that the anagallis of the Greeks is 
the macia of the Latins. 5 ä 
This plant is low and ſucculent, differing in its appear- 
ance from chickweed by the ſpots underneath its leaves, 
in having no pedicles, in the ſeed-veſlels opening not at 
the top but horizontally, in the flowers not being white 
but red or blue; it is annual, grows wild in corn-fields 
and other cultivated ground, and flowers from May to 


Auguſt. 


The exprefſed juice inſpifſated to an extract, manifeſts 
a pungent ſaline auſterity, and any other preparation ſeems 
uſeleſs z it is reſ lvent and detergent. The ſpecies uſed 
in medicine is the anagallis arvenſis, Linn. 21 
Cattle are ſaid to ſhun the female ſpecies, but if by 
chance they eat it, they ſeek the ferus oculus as a re- 
dy. | 5 5 
WN AG ALIS AQUATICA., A name of ſeveral 
ſpecies of veronica, of the ſamolus, and of the beca- 


bunga. | | | | | 
ANAGARGALICTA. Gargariſms, from yapyapeon, 
throat. | 
5 ANAGARGARIS TON. A gargariſm to waſh the 
throat with in a quinſy. 1 
ANAGLYPHE, from ev+y?)Uew, to engrave. Hero- 
philus calls a part of the fourth ventricle of the brain thus. 
Anatomiſts now call it calamus ſcriptorius, from its re- 
ſemblance to a pen. bo | | 
ANAGYRIS, or Anagyros. A name of ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of laburnum. | 3 
ANAISTHESIA. See ANAESTHESIA. vl 
ANIS TH ESIS. Aretæus ſays it is not properly 
pareſis; and that is only a defect of ſenſation. . 
AN ALC ES, from a, neg. and d, /trength; weak, 
effeminate. Hippocrates uſes this word as an epithet for 
the Aſiatic nations : 4 
ANALDES, from a, neg. and dN te, to increaſe. 
Not receiving nouriſhment nor increaſing Hippocrates 
applies this word to fruits growing about the river Phaſis. 
ANALENTIA. A ſpecies of epilepſy mentioned by 
Paracelſus. 2 rg BY 
ANALEPSIA. Johannes Anglicus calls that ſpecies 
of epilepſy thus, which proceeds from\the ſtomach being 
ordered. „ og | 
ANALEPSIS, from àvνν,iH dre, to recover and regain 
vigour after ſickneſs. Hence analeprica. | RED 
ANALEPTICA. Analeptics. Its derivation the ſame 
with analepſis. They are ſuch things as reſtore, particu- 
larly ſuch as exhilerate rhe ſpirits too; theſe are called 
cordials: they are alſo ſuch as promote fleſh and itrength, 
and are called reſtoratives. | | 


a ſweet, fragrant, ſubtile, oleous principle, which imme- 
tion to the fluids. | | 

In diſeaſes the ſpeedieſt way to reſtore ſtrength is to re- 
move the cauſe ; but this is not to be done merely by the 
force of medicines, which increaſe the vital heat; for in 
convulſions and fevers, the motions are very ſtrong, and 


that true ſtrength depends upon congruous aliments, turn- 


mal heat, the true and only ſource of firmneſs and vi- 
gour, | LIL +. 
Cordial flowers and herbs, muſk, ambergriſe, oil of 
cinnamon made into olea ſaccharums, chocolate, ſhell-fiſh, 
&c. are analeptic. 8 ve 
ANALGESIA, from a, neg. and de, pain or grief 
Indolence, or abſence of pain and grief A ſtate of eaſe. 
ANALLIS. A Greek name of an unknown plant. 
AN4LOGIA, from dvanoyiGoper, to compare, or liken 
one thing with another. | 
SN ALTADH from a, neg. and db, io cure. Incur- 
able. 23 
ANALTOS, from a, neg. and dg, ſalt. Unſalted. 
ANALYSIS, from 4vaava, to reſolve. It is the reducing 
by chemiſtry any matter into its primary conſtituent parts, 
with a view to diſcover its component parts. 
To analyſe mineral waters; ſee Ac1DUL =. 
As to the analy/atinn of vegetables, the uſual methods 
obtain the ſame things from different plants, e. g. by diſ- 
| 8 * is- ſeparated oil, phlegm, ſait, and earth; put cab- 


Befides the nutritious quality of reſtoratives, they have 


diately affects the nerves, and gives a kind of friendly mo- 


yet the natural ſtrength is languid: whence it is concluded, 


ed into Jaudable blood and juices, yielding plenty of ani- 


ANA 


bage in one retort, and deadly nightſhade in another, and 
the different productions will not eaſily be diſcovered ; fo 


whether theſe productions exiſted in the ſame manner in 
the plants is not eafily to aſcertain, However, moderate 


heat and fermentation are the beſt methods known for 
analy/ing vegetables. 

In analy/mg vegetables, many uſeful facts are obſerved, 
which reward the toil, that is tiſappointed as to the object 
ſought: thus volatile ſalts riſe before water, but if the 
ſalts are entangled in other matters, the water may riſe firſt. 

Again, animal fubſtances contain much acid, yet the 
uſual methods of araly/ing diſcovers none. To diſcover 
an acid not perceptible by the taſte, turnſole is the beſt 
means, the ſlighteſt acid turns it red; a ſtronger acid turns 
it of a deeper red. Lo diſcover an alcali, acids are uſed, 
which diſcover it by fermenting therewith; or a ſolution 
of merc. cor. alb in water, which by mixing with an al- 
cali, becomes of a yellow or orange colour, or it appears 
milky or obſcure, or curdles, according to the different 
ſtrength of the alcali. Sal ammoniac diſcovers itſelf by a 
urinous ſmell, if mixed with lime-water; nitre diſcovers 
itſelf beſt by detonation ; vitriol blackens gall, &c. &c. 


\ See the preface to Martin's Tournefort 3 the Memoirs 


of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for the years 1719, 


I vais: Lemery and Homberg too defcrve attention on 
this ſubject. 5 | RY : 
ANA-MALLU. The name of a ſhrub in the Braſils, 


of no great importance in medicine. 


 ANAMNESTICA Medicines which reſtore the me- 
9 | TE 
AANMNESTICA SIGN A, from «re and Y, to 


remember. Commemorative figns, i. e. ſigns which diſ- 


dies which reſtore the memory. N 
ANAN d. The pine apple. The bromelia of Linn. 


Indies to the Welt, and from thence into Europe. It re- 


ſembles the cone or fruit of a pine-tree, whence it is ſup- 


poſed to take its name. 


The flower is funnel-ſhaped, conſiſting of one leaf; 
like a kidney-bean ; the fruit is fleſhy, and full of a juice, 
the leaves reſemble thoſe of aloes. 
gical operation. 


with yuan, women, to expreſs their never having known 


men. | 


ANANTHOCYCLUS. A pfint, called by Mr. Vail- 


lant, couroune effleuree Its Greek name is derived from 
1, without, de-, a flower, and xuxx®+, a circle. * This 


flower is crowned with one or more circular ranks of ova- 
tic, deſtitute of flowrets. 8 WP 
In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for 
the year 1719, are two ſpecies _ . | 
ANAPALIN. On the contrary or oppoſite fide. 
In inflammations of the liver, a eriſis of blood diſcharg- 


dation of the ſpleen by the left. | | 

It bath been long obſerved, that nature endeavours with 
more vigour, and better ſucceſs, to free herſelf by the paſ- 
ſages on the ſame ſide the diſeaſe. 


on. Baldneſs of the eye-brows. 

ANAPHONESIS. A ſpecies of exerciſe which con- 
ſiſted in vociferation. _ | | 2 

It exerciſes the breaſt and organs of ſpeech, increaſe 
the natural heat, improves the complexion, and is uſeful 
for the phlegmatic. It is commended to thoſe who have 
the heart-burn, bad digeſtion, and want of appetite, the 
cacheQic, &. but ſinging is yet a gentler exerciſe. See 
Hieron Mercurialis de Arte Gymnaſtica. | 

ANAPHORA, from « aÞ«w, to bring up, or uptbards. 


In a medical ſenſe it imports ſpitting of blood- it joined 
| * | with 


1720, and 1721; Dr. James's Med. Di&. article Ax A- 


cover the preceding ſtate of the body, as demonſtrative 
ſigns ſhews the preſent ſtate; and prognoſtics ſhew the fu- 
ture ſtate. Dlancard explains this word as exprteiling reme- 


Monſ. Le Cour, of Leyden, was the firit who raiſed Ian 
this fruit in Europe: they were brought from the Eaſt = 


Miller enumerates fix ſpecies, and others add more to 


bis wr. | 

the ſeeds are in the tubercles ; they are ſmall, and ſhaped _ 

which is eſteemed the richeſt of all others in its flavour 
ANANCE, from arzyn; neceſſity. Any deſperate ſur- | 
ANANDROI Hippocrates uſes this word joined 


ed from the noſe is by the right noſtril; and in an inflam- 


ANAPHALANTIASIS, from dia pan, a bald per- 
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With ajuzr®, Hippocrates in his de Arte, uſes it for 
thanks due to an obligation. | | 
ANAPHORICOI. Thoſe who ſpit blood; or, accord- 
ing to AQtuarius, thoſe who ſpit difficultly. 
'  ANAPHRA, from a, neg. and «po, froth. Hippo- 
crates uſes it as an epithet for ſtools, to expreſs that they 
are not frothy. 7 / | 
ANAPHRODISIA, from a, neg: and ddt, venery. 
Impotence with reſpect to venereal commerce. Dr. Cul- 
len makes this a genus of diſeaſe, in the claſs locales, and 
order dyſorexiæ. oy 
AN APHROMELI, from a, neg. «Fox, froth, and 
pra, honey. It is N to deſpumated that it will not 
froth. | 
ANAPLASIS, from arztz)axoow, ta reſtore to the original 
orm. 
ad bone, and for a reſtbration of fleſh. 
ANAPLEROSIS, from aan, to fill UP. The reſ- 


erotica. \ | 
; ANAPLEUSIS, from nn, to fufuate or float upon, 
or w2/h out. Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs when 
faulty humours rot the bone, ſo that it falls out of its joint, 
as happens to the jaw ſometimes. Vogel expreſſes by this 
| word, the ſcaling or ſeparation of the carious parts of a 
bone. PILE 1 | 
 ANAPNEUSIS, from d,, toreſpire. Reſpiration, 
tranſpiration. Aretzus uſes it to expreſs a truce from 
ain. 2 Þ | 

ANAPODOPHYLLON, of anas, a duck, ws, a 
foot, and i, a leaf. Duck's foot, or pomum maiale, 
May apple. . $2790 


 hexapetalous, the ſoot-ſtalk of the flower comes from the 


ſtalk of the leaf; the fruit is the ſhape of an urn, in which 


are round fimbriated ſeeds. 
The Americans call it black ſnake root. 1 
+ It bears the hardeſt winter in open ground, and is in- 
\ * creaſed by parting the root in Auguſt. 5 
ANAPSYXIS. Refrigeration. | | 
ANARISITESIS, from a, neg. and agirov, a dinner. 
Hippocartes uſes this word for the ſubtraction of a dinner 
flom a patient. | PE TT Os 
ANARRHINUM, i. e. Antirrhinum. 


ANAR RICE A, from dd, upward, and piu, to flow. | 


A flux of humours from below upwards. 


__ ANARTHROIT, from a, neg. and 4p8pov, a joint. | 


Far, even to be bloated, fo that the joints are oblite- 
rated. = wit | 
ANAS.. The duck. | 0 | 
The tame duch is not ſo proper for weak ſtomachs that 
are cold and abound with acids, as the wild ſort. Theſe 
latter fort, in common with all wild fowl, are more al- 


kaleſcent. | DM 
ANASARC A, from ava, through, and opt, fle/h, or 
in the fleſh, A ſpecies of dropſy from a ſerous humour, 
tpread between the ſkin and fleſh, or rather a general 
accumulation of lymph in the cellular ſyſtems - . 
Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſes in the tlaſs ca- 
chexia, and order intumeſcentiæ: he enumerates the fol- 
lowing ſpecies, viz. 1. Anaſarca ſeroſa, as when the due 
diſcharge of ſerum is ſuppreſſed, &c. 2. Anaſarca oppilata, 

as when the blood veſſels are conſiderably preſſed, which 
happens to many pregnant women, & c. 3. Anaſarca ex- 
anthematica; this happens after ulcers, various eruptive 
diſorders, and particularly after the eryſipelas. 
ſarca anæmia, when the blood is rendered extremely poor 
from conſiderable loſſes of it. 5. Ana ſarca debilium, as 
when feebleneſs is induced by long illneſs, &c. 

An cedema in any part hath the ſame appearances as 
the anaſarca, but it is partial; a leucophlegmatia is gene- 
ral; and an anaſarca is the worſt ſtate of the leucophleg- 
matla. 5 | 
Its ſeat is the cellular membrane; if only one limb, or 
a particular part, hath its cellular membrane filled, it is 
Called an œdematous ſwelling, — — 

It is known by the fight and the touch; the ſkin of the 
part is bloated, and conſiderably larger than in a natural 
itate; its colour is paler, and upon preſſing it with a fin- 
ger, the impreſhon remains ſome time: if the belly is af- 
| fected, the navel appears to be ſunk in, and in a morning 


A 


Hippocrates uſes this werd for the replacing a | 


4. Ana- 


A N A 


the eye-lids, or the whole face, appears fuller thay i; 
uſually obſerved in the latter part of the day. 

The occaſional cauſes are ſcirrhous glands, a bad habit 
voracious eating when recovering from a diſeaſe, ſupprel. 
ſion of periodical evacuations, &c. The more immediate 
cauſes are a defect of red globules in the blood, and want 
of power in the abſorbent veſſels to carry off the portion 
of fluid conveyed into the cellular membrane. 

Perſons recovering from lingering diſeaſes are very ſub. 
JeQ to this kind of dropſy, particularly if they keep late 
hours, or repleniſh their weak veſſels too faſt by full dict. 
Expoſure to cold and damp air, particularly in the night, 
may be the check it gives to the natural diſcharge by the 
{kin, diſpoſe to and produce this complaint. 

The ſpeedieſt cure when the caſe is recent, is calomel, 
given to gr. x. with proper intervals to prevent a ſalivation, 
eſpecially if aſſiſted with 3 vi. or viii. of a ſtrong decoction 


| of garlic, two or three timeg a day. 
titution of any waſted part. Incarnatives are called ana- 


Muſtard and horſe-radiſh may be freely eaten, or infu- 
ſions of them in white wine, ale, or water, may be drank 


three or four times a day. Infuſions of garlic, or of juni. 


per berries may be taken night and morning, with trom 
5 i. to 5 19. of any fixed alkaline falt in each draught. 
Bitters, mild aromatics, and chalybeate tinctures, greatly 
aſſiſt in the cure: the ſquil pills. and Dover's ſudorifi; 
powder, given from 9 i. to 9 ij. at bed- time, two, three, 
or four nights ſucceſſively do the ſame. Dr. Leake ob- 


lerves, that as this diſeaſe generally ariſes from a ſtoppage 


of the pores, ſweating in flannels will be a rational at- 


| tempt to relieve ; to this end the pulv. ſudorif. Doveri ina 


ſulficient quantity, may be repeated every other night, 


| | WO | A moderate ſweating ſhould be kept up, and the patient 
The cup of the flower hath but one leaf, the flower is 


ſupported with occaſional doſes of the julep, e camph. 


The ſweating abated, let the patient gradually cool, then 


his ſkin may be rubbed with hot flannel, after which dry 


linen may be put on. | 


During the intervals of ſweating, endeavourto ſtrengthen 


by the ute of the bark, chalybeates, elixir of vitriol, excr- 
ciſes, &c. To prevent a relapſe, if the viſcera will admit, 


the cold-bath will be the moſt advifeable. _ „ 
Scarfications with a knife are much commended when 
the legs and thighs are turgid with extravaſated ſerum, 


and indeed the water is ſpeedily diſcharged this way; but 


ſome inconveniencies attend this practice; firſt, the lips of 


the wound will cloſe in two days, ſo as to admit ot no 


diſcharge z from a defect of heat in the conſtitution, the 
part is apt to mortify. To obviate theſe dithculties, Dr. 


| Fothergill adviſes this operation to be performed with the 
common ſcarificator uſed in cupping, and the infiru- 


ment to be placed ſo as to make the wounds tranſverlely ; 
if the ſkin is thick the lancet may be ſo ſet as to make 
deeper and conſequently wider inciſions: thus a large 
quantity of water will often drain ſrom the legs or thighs, 
without riſk of inflammation, or deterring the patient 


| from a repetition, if it is neceflary. To proceed with 


the greateſt utility, let the punCtures be made with a lan- 
cet, in the moſt depending part, viz. the foot ; their num- 


ber and repetition muſt depend on the circumſtances of 


each individual caſe. The application of glaſſes, either 


before or after ſcarifying, is unneceſſary, but the inſtru- 


ment muſt be gently preſſed upon the ſkins until a ſurface 
is formed ſufficiently flat to admit the lancets, in the ſca- 
rificator, to take effect equally. ' By making theſe open- 


ings tranſverſely, the fluid is more freely diſcharged, and 


they are longer before they unite. In all cafes where the 
{kin is ſo ſtretched as to threaten inflammation, a rupture 
or a gangrene, theſe openings ſhould be made without de- 
lay; alſo when the breath is much affected.“ See Lond. 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 120, 122. . Dr. Leake's 


Medical Inſtructions, edit. v. 


See Le Dran's Operations, edit. ii. p. 113-116, The 
London Practice of Phyſic, edit. ii. | 


ANASPASIS, from dd and or%, to draw. Hippo- 


' crates uſes this word to expreſs a contraction of the ſto⸗ 


mach. 
ANASSUTOS, from aye for die, upwards, and cia, 
to move. Hippocrates uſes this word as an epithet to an, 
when ſpeaking of the ſuffocation obſerved in hyfteric fits, 
and the air ruſhing out with violence upwards, as allo in 
fighting. | | 
ANASTALTICA, from aya5:aaw, to contract. 
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ANA 


Styptic or reſtringent medicines. ; 
ANASTASIS, from G ν,, to cauſe to riſe. Hippo- 
crates uſes this word to expreſs a riſing up to go to ſtool; 
alſo a migration of humours, and a riſing up or recovery 
from ſickneſs. : 8 yy 
ANASTOICHEIOSIS, from $ory£ovs a principle or 
element, of which bodies are compoſed. 
A waſting of the ſolids or fluids of the body. | 
ANASTOMOBSI», from Gy +50119W OL TT per, and goa; 
a mouth. To relax or open the mouths of the veſſels. 
The opening of the mouths of the veſſels to diſcharge their 
contained fluids. Anatomiſts uſe the word to expreſs the 
inoſculation of the arteries and veins, or their running 
into one another. | | 
The menſes, &c. diſcharged, are ſaid to be diſcharged 
per anaſtomoſin, i. e. by the opening the mouths of the 

flels. | N | 
The blood tranſuding through the ſides of the veſſels, 
the diſcharge is ſaid to be per diapedeſin. 

If the veſſels are corroded by acrid humours the diſ- 
charge is by diabroſin. 


— 


ANASTOMOTICA. Medicines are thus called that 


open the mouths of the veſſels. 


ANAT. The abbreviation of anatomica. 
ANATES. A diſeaſe of the anus. e 
ANATHRON. A ſort of ſalt which vegetates on rocks 
in the form of white ſtoney moſs. It is a ſort of nitre. 
ANATHYMIASI>, from Svyide, to fumigate. It ſig- 
nifics evaporation. _ Roar ie 
ANA IICA PRO PORTIO, from ana anatic, or equal 
arts. | | | | 
F ANATOMIA, dv, from aye, through, and Tivo, 
to cut, or from a.ateyru, 9 diſſect. | 


4 


Celſus obſerves, that “though many things do not be- 


long to the arts themſelves, yet thoſe very things prove 


uſeful to them.” So though anatomy does not form the 


phyſician, it renders him better qualified for the practice 
of his profeſſion. Anatomy is the art of diſſecting an ani- 
mal (eſpecially the human body) in order to demonſtrate 
the matter, ſhape, ſtructure, connection, and ſituation 


dency to make the cure proceed both more ſafely and 
agreeably. In ſhort, whatever perfection the art of heal- 
ing might have riſen to by the aid of practical experi- 
ments and ohſervation, it cannot be denied that its greateſt 
lights were received from anatomy and phyſiology. To 


functions it performs, what connection it hath with other 


are advantages too obvious to be denied. 


lels effect from them on the hip than on other parts of 
the body, becauſe of the quantity of fat there. and the 
thickneſs of the muſcles. The fat about the region of 
the ſtomach, forbids external medicines for the relief of 
that viſcus from being applied there, but directs them on 
the ſpine of the back, or rather. on the left ſide of the 
ſpine, about and under the.falſe ribs, not but medicines 


tendons of almoſt all the abominal muſcles, applications 
on 1t are peculiarly uſeful, hence fat rubbed on the na- 
vel procures ſtools; gall rubbed there, expels worms; ci- 
vet rubbed on this part relieves in the convulſive colic; 
and a ſuppreſſion of urine is removed by applying the oil 
of turpentine to the ſame place. 1 

The ſympathy of the nerves leads us to diſtinguiſh many 
whilſt a very diſtant one is the part complained of. The 
intercoſtal branchs and the eighth pair of nerves, run al- 
molt all over the body. | | 
The greateſt geniuſes find that their enquiry cannot be 
too minute in this branch of phyſic, and the moſt emi- 
nent profeſſors and practitioners have, at all times, en- 
deavoured to increaſe their acquaintance therewith, 

Hippocrates, though he only once had the opportunity 
ot viewing a human ſkeleton, yet uſed every method in 
his power to inform himſelf in this branch of his art, and 
hath left behind a tolerably good deſcription of the human 

ones. 

After Hippocrates, Alcmzon of Crotona, Ariſtotle, 
Herophillus, Eraſiſtratus, Aretteus, Praxagoras, Galen, 
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| 


of the parts; this, though it does not cure, it hath a ten- 


know the peculiar ſtructure of each part, its uſe, what | 
parts, and influence on them, whether near or remote, | 


In applying topical remedies, anatomy bids us expect 


do ſervice on all theſe parts. The linea alba, being the 


diſeaſes, the ſeat of which is in one part of the body, 


ANA 


Oribaſius, Nemeſius, Mundinus, Alexander Achilinuss 
Guido de Cauliaco, Jacobus Berengarius Carpenſis, Ni- 


colaus Maſſa, Andreas Veſalius, Jacobus Sylvius, Mi- 


chaelus Servetus, Realdus Columbus, Ambroſius Paræus, 
Bartholomæus Euſtachianus, Volcherus Coiter, Andreas 


| Cæſalpinus, Hieronymus Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 


William Harvey, Theophilus Bonetus, William Cooper, 
James Douglas, Clopton Havers, Marcellus Malpighius, 
Nathaniel Highmore, Anthony Nuck, Pecquet, Monro, 
ſen. Morgagni, Needham, Nicholls, Ruyſch, Steno, Win- 
flow, Cheſelden, and many others, who, as phyſicians, 
ſurgeons, or both, did honour to their profeſſion. 

he firſt anatomical publication in the Englith language 
was, the Engliſhman's [reaſure, or the true %atomy of 
Man's Body, by Thomas Vicary, Surgeon, in London. It 
was printed and reprinted three or four times between the 
years 1548, and 1633. 

It is the advice of the greateſt anatomiſts, that authors 
on this ſubject ſhould not be read before an acquaintance 
with the parts is in ſome degree obtained, by feeing bo- 
dies diſſected; until then, books rather tend to retard 
than to facilitate the progreſs. When by ſeeing all the 
parts demonſtrated, and their uſes explained, the ſtudent 
hath a clear idea of them, then reading will be neceſſary, 
both to fix the impreſſion on the mind, and to inform him 
of different opinions and diſputed points: for now there 
is not ſo much danger of being prejudiced in favour of 
this or that doctrine, as he is in ſome degree qualified for 
ſettling what is juſt and good, and of rejecting the erro- 
neous. | OT 

Thoſe whoſe tuation, &c: does not favour their at- 


tendance on diſle&}ion, may acquire a good general knows 


| ledge of the anatomy of a human body, from the peruial 


of Keil's Abridgment of Anatomy, Cheſelden's, and 
Northcote's Anatomy. Winſlow's Anatomy ſcems beſt 


calculated for the attention of thoſe who have already 


been familiar with diſſections, and the demonſtrations 
given by able anatomiſts. ba 95 | 
The Anatomical Tables of Albinus, and of Euſtachius, 
ſhould be attended to. N. B. Albinus's edition of Euſta— 
chius is the beſt. Cooper's Tables are the moſt elegant; 
Jenty's tables are alſo truly valuable. 5 
AN ALON, i. e. Anatron. | 5 Os 
 ANATRESIS, from aya, and 7pza, to perforate. Ga- 
len uſes this word to expreſs trepanning: | 
ANATRIS. Mercury. 5 
ANA TRON, alſo called natron, ſoude blanche, nitrum 


antiquorum, litron, aphronitrum, baurach; ſal alkalinus 


ſalis marini, barilla, ſoda, ſalitron, and biriglia — 

The anatron of the ancients, called natron by the Egyp 
tians, is the mineral fixed alcaline ſalt. From ſea ſalt, and 
from the waters of many ſprings, a pure alcaline falt is ob- 
tained by boiling the latter to dryneſs, and diſtilling the 
acid ſpirit from the former; which proves the aſſertion to 
be falſe, that declares the burning of vegetables to be the 
only way of procuring fixed alcaline ſalt. | 

On the Peak of Tenetiffe, the inhabitants call it ſalitron, 
which 1s their name for ſalt-petre alſo. 


This mineral alcaline ſalt differs from the vegetable 


fixed alcali in its being milder and leſs acrid to the taſte, 


melting more eaſily in the fire, requiring more water to 


diſſolve it, in its concreting into cryſtalline maſſes on eva- 
poration after ſolution in water, not running into a liquid 
by expoſure to the air, and in being a leſs powertul ſolvent 
of the ſtone in the bladder. | 85 

With this mineral alcali, the Spaniſh ſoap is made. 


This ſalt, joined with the oil of vitriol, forms the ſal. 


Glaub ver. with the nitrous acid, the nitrum cubicum 
and with the marine acid, pure ſea-ſalt; and with vege- 
table acid, the ſal Rupellenſe. | . 
Anatron is a name of the ſpume or gall of glaſs, which 
bubbles on the ſurface while in the furnace; it is alſo the 
name of the terra Saracenica, of which -are three kinds, 
the red, black, and azure; and laſtly, of a white ſtoney 
excreſcence which is found on rocks, growing there ſome- 
what in the form of moſs. | — 
ANATROPE, from are, to ſubvert, A ſubver- 
fon or relaxation of the ſtomach, with loſs of appetite and 


nauſea. Vogel ſays it is a want of appetite with nauſea. 
ANATRUM, i. e. Anatron. 


ANATUM. Egg-ſhells; 


ANAUDIA. 


n — Ie 
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ANAUDIA. A name of the catalepſis. 

ANAUDOS, from a, neg. and asd, ſpeech. Galen 
ſays it means one who hath loſt the uſe of ſpeech, but re- 
tains his voice; whereas aphonia ſignifies the loſs of 
voice. | | | 
ANAVINGA. The name of a; tree growing in Mala- 

bar. It is an ever-green, and its fruit ripens in Auguſt. 
Raii Hiſt. Plant, 
_ANAXYRIS. A name of the lapathum agteſte. 
ANBLATUM. The greateſt toothwort. 
ANCHA, 1. e. Coxa. 
ANCHA (os.) The thigh bone. | 700 

ANCHILOPS, or Anchylops. See AGYLO Ss. 

ANCHOAS. The Mexican name for the male ginger. 

ANCHORALIS (Processu3.) i. e. Proceſſus cora- 

coides. | 

ANCHUSA, called alſo alcibiadion, bugloſſum radice 
rubra, onoclea, alcanna, and alkanet root. It is the an- 
chuſa tinctoria, or anchuſa tomentoſa, foliis lanceolatis ob- 
tuſis, ſtaminibus corolla brevioribus. Lin. | 

'The alkanet plant is rough, hairy, and perennial, with 
unbranched procumbent ſtalks. It is of the bugloſs kind, 
and differs from the common bugloſs chiefly in the red 
colour of the roots. It grows wild about Montpelier, and 
in the eaſtern countries; it is cultivated in ſome of our 
gardens, but the roots produced in this clime are paler 
coloured than thoſe from abroad. 

'The roots are of a deep purpliſh colour outwardly, they 
give out a deep red colour to oil, wax, all unctuous ſub- 
ſtances, to ſpirit of wine, and ſpirit of turpentine. th 
part of the bark of this root colours 32ths of any of the 
above matters; by a gentle heat they moſt perfectly ex- 
tract its colour. Rs ES 

| There is another ſpecies called alcibiadium, onochiles, 

onochelis, and -rexis anebion, Its principal difference is, 
that its leaves are ſmaller. _ | 

A third ſort, with ſmaller ſeeds, is ſaid to deftroy the 
broad worm, if taken in doſes of half an ounce. | 
 ANCHUSA LUIEA. Yellow alkanet. Of this there 
are ſeveral ſpecies, but they have no medical propertics 
attributed to them. | 


Frey. | | 
ANCHXLE, i. e. Anchyloſis. A contraction of a joint, 
or the back part of the knee. 1 | 

 ANCHYLOMERIT>MA. 


nifies a concretion, or growing together of the ſoft parts. 


ANCHY LOPS, from &>uvuay, a firiflure. See Z£61- | 
Lops. It is the fiſtula lachrymalis in its beginning in- 


{famed ſtate. | 


ANCHYLOSIS, from dyxi>S», crooked; it is alſo call- 


ed ancyle, ancyloſis, anchyle, and a ſtiff joint. It is a ſpe- 
cies of contracture, in Cullen's Noſology. Some diſtin- 
zzuiſh this diſorder thus: ancyle, is when the bones are 
immoveable, and the joint in a bent poſition ; but if the 
iimb is ſtraight, it is named orthocolon. Petit divides 


this caſe into the true and falſe; the true are ſuch where- 


in the bones are united ſo as to become as it were one 
the falſe is when from the tendons being contraCted, or 
other parts about the joint are diſeaſed, the limb is ren- 
dered immoveable. LT | e 

The bones are covered at their ends where they form 
joints, with cartilages, to facilitate their motion, and to 
prevent any farther production of bone; and if theſe car- 
tilages ſhould be eroded, there will be an excreſcence 
conſequently thereon, which will produce this diſorder : 
however, it is ſometimes a cure of ſome other worſe mis- 
fortune. | | 


The general cauſes are a caries, abſceſſes in the joints 


producing caries, offification of the ligaments, ſtrumous 


and ricketty diſorders, contraction of the tendons. 
When the bones are united, the cure is impoſſible; and 
whatever elſe is the cauſe, the cure is very uncertain, on 
account of the difficulty of coming at the ſeat of the diſ- 
caſc; and, indeed, often from the difficulty of knowing 
what part about the joint 1s the part primarily and princi- 
pally affected, or even in any degree the cauſe. 
The moſt imple caſe of this kind is that from a long 


confinement of the limb to one poſition; an inflammatory 


affection of the ligaments; from external injuries, is gene- 


rally very difficult to remove; rheumatic and arthritic 


9 : 


| matter falling on the joint is hardly to be removed; but 


| pedib. bovon. is the beſt. 


remedies that are known to reſolve inflammation in deep 


ANCHUSA LUTEA MINOR. A ſpecies of com- 


the ſaturnine water of Goulard, and ſuch like preparations, 


In Sagar's Noſology, it ſig- 


AN 


the worſt is what is commonly called a white ſwellin 
which is moſt probably owing to a ſcrophulous virus. 


On difſeQtion, after the appearance called a white ſwell. p 
ing, there is always found a great thickening of the liga. £ 
ments, which ſo confounds the ſeveral parts, that they can 1 
ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed, together with crude matter form. 
ing ſinuſes through this undiſtinguiſhed maſs; and gene. _ 
rally an eroſion of the cartilages at the end of the bones. a 
If the cauſe is a rigidity of the tendons, emollient to- 5 
pics are the proper means of relief. Dr. Lobb, from oh. * 
ſerving the glovers ſoften hard leather, with a mixture of tl 
the yolk of egg and water, propoſed it in ſome inſtances 
of this kind with the beſt ſucceſs : his preſcription is as fol. Ic 
lows : 3 15 | | 
| 3 Egg Liquor. | 
Take the yolk of a new-laid egg, beat it with a ſpoon 1 
to a water, then, by a ſpoonful at a time, add ſix table | 
ſpoonfuls of pure water, ſnaking the mixture well, that tl 
the water and egg may be well mixed ; this done, apply p 
it by gently rubbing it on the contracted part three or four di 


times a day; rub it for a few minutes each time, and let a 
freſh mixture be made every day. 
Others commend mucilaginous oils, of which the ol, e 


If an inflammatory ſtate of the ligaments is the cauſe, 


ſeated parts are-the moſt proper; theſe are medicaments 
of the aſtringent and ſtimulant kind, and not emollients. 
Bliſters, the moſt powerful remedies of this ſort, have in 
many inſtances ſucceeded in this caſe, whilſt it was in a 
recent ſtate. | „ | 
In more., inveterate caſes a few cures have been effected 
by the pump. Warm water pumped upon the diſeaſed 
part, and falling from a conſiderable height upon it, hath 
by repetition been ſucceſsful. The warm bath hath had 
the like happy effects by continuing an hour or more at a 
time in it, and repeating the ſame for ſeveral days ſucceſ- 
fively. After the bath or the pumping, emollients muſt 
be applied. | 7 = | | 
In ſcrophulous caſes, all means hitherto uſed fail; how- 
ever, as palliatives, when the tumor burſts into ulcers, 


are conſiderably beneficial. _ | 

See Petit on the Diſeaſes of the Bones. Heiſter's Sur- 

gery. Mem. de VAcad. Royale des Sciences, an. 1721, 

and 1728. Aikins's Obſ. on the Preparations of Lead. 
ANCHYNOPES, a name of ray graſs. - | 
ANCHYROIDES, i. e. Coracoides. : 

ANCl, weaſel elbowed, from ax, a weaſel, and d nun 
an elbow. As when the head of the humerus is in the 


arm-pit. Theſe patients are alſo called muſtelanei. The th 
diſorder which this name expreſſes, is, when the humerus ſc 
is luxated in the uterus, or in infancy when an abſceſs 18 
thruſts out of the head of the bone. 1 0 he 
ANCINAR. Borax. GE: | | m 
ANCON, i. e. Olecranon. „ | Oc 
ANCONAUS, from «ay xuw, the elbow, (Mu scur vs). | C2 
It riſes by a round ſhort tendon from the outer condyle of th 
the os humeri backwards; it ſoon grows fleſhy, and is in- re 
ſerted into the ulna about three inches below its head, an 
ſerving to extend the arm. This muſcle is reckoned by Ko 
ſome as a part of the brachiæus externus; from which in | C1 
| difſeCtion it cannot be ſeparated without violence. 323 
ANCORA. Lime. | 00 
ANCORALIS, i. e. Anchoralis. 3 
ANCOSA, i. e. Lacca. | | ſu 
ANCTER. The Greek term for the fibula, or button, th 
by which the lips of wounds are held together, which . 
operation Galen calls ay»]npreopes, (ancteriaſmus). [th 
ANCTERIASMOS, i. e. Ancter. bay 
ANCUBITUS. That affeQion of the eyes in which 10 
they ſeem to contain ſand. It is alſo called petrification. "I 
 ANCUNULENT. Women are ſo called during'thc b | 
time of menſtruation. Ancunulenta is compoſed of an, - 
for dhe, and cunio, qugſi, xo, to pollute, From the ? 
Greek 01g, comes the Latin canum, whence are derived i 
cunire and inquinare. of 
ANC Us, a name for ſuch as have an arm bent, ſo that . 
that they cannot extend it, from ayzvy, an elbow. Sce | uy 


ANCI. 


ANCYLE 
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ANC 


| ANCYLE, & Anchyloſis. See ANCHYL0s15. 
ANCYLOBLEPHARON, from «yxua®-, bent, and 
geh, an eye- lid. A diſeaſe of the eye which cloſes the 
eye-lids. 
upper and under eye-lid. 
Sometimes the eye-lids grow | 
tunica albuginea of the eye, from careleſſneſs when there 
is an ulcer in theſe parts. Both theſe caſes are called an- 
cyloblepharon by the Greeks. N STR pc 
This diſorder muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that coalition 
of the eye-lids, which happens from viſcid matter gluing 
them together. ö 
If the coheſion is on the cornea, the ſight is inevitably 
loſt. This ſometimes hath happened in the ſmall pox. 
If there is only a growing together of the eye-lids, ſe- 
parate them with the ſpecillum, or keep pledgits between 
them to prevent the re-union, | | 


they are apt to re-unite, bat may be prevented by a pro- 
per uſe of injections, and lint placed between them, after 
dipping it in ſome proper liniment. e angel 
= When an operation 1s required, place the patient in a 
WS proper poſture, then ſee if any aperture is betwixt the 
eye-lids; when there is, it is uſually in the great canthus : 


eye, then introduce a probe with a groove, and with a 
fine edged knife ſeparate the parts. This done, ſee if the 
eye-lids adhere to the eye. If they adhere to the cornea, 
carefully ſeparate them with a knife; if the adheſion 
is only to the conjunCtiva, blindneſs is ,not a conſe- 
quence. _ | | 


1 y\wooey the tongue. A contraction of the ligaments of 
the tongue : tongue-tied. Vogel defines it to be an ad- 


WE hefion of the tongue to the adjacent parts, ſo as to hinder 


ſucking, ſwallowing, and ſpeaking. | . 
Some have this imperfection from their birth, others 


from ſome diſeaſe. In the firſt caſe, the membrane which | 
BS ſupports the tongue is too ſhort or too hard; in the latter, 
an ulcer under the tongue, healing and forming a cicatrix, 
is ſometimes the cauſe; theſe ſpeak with ſome difficulty, | 


and are called by the Greeks poy nd Rol 


but when they begin they ſoon ſpeak properly: theſe we 
call tongue-tied. Mauriceau ſays, that in this caſe it is a 
gs ſmall membranous production, which extends from the 
frænulum to the tip of the tongue, that hinders the child 
from ſucking, &c. He forbids the cruel practice among 
nurſes, of tearing this membrane with their nails, for 
thus ulcers are ſometimes formed, which are of difficult 


three places, being careful not to exrend the points of the 


1s tied, it is obſerved not to ſuck very freely, he loſes his 
hold of the nipple very frequently, and whilſt ſucking he 
= makes a chucking kind of a noiſe. The inſtances rarely 
occur which require any kind of aſſiſtance, for if the child 


reſtrained, the frænulum will ſtretch by the child's ſucking 
nnd crying. Beſides, without an abſolute neceſſity for it, 
n operation ſhould not be admitted of; for without great 
yg rcumſpeCtion, by cutting the frænulum, the nerves paſſ- 
ng there may be alſo cut, and then a loſs of ſpeech is the 
wg conſequence. | = | | 

Sometimes the tongue is bound down with a fleſhy 
ſubſtance; when that is the caſe, it ſhould never be cut 
through, becauſe a dangerous hæmorrhage would follow, 
without any attending advantage; all that is adviſable in 
©: this circumſtance, is to adviſe the nurſe, now and then, 
ag © ſtretch it gently by a light preſſure on it with her finger 
and. When in conſequence of delivering a child by the 
beet, a ſwelling is obſerved under the tongue, the nurſe 
ould be forbid to uſe any means, for the complaint will 
© increaſed thereby: this tumor will ſoon ſubſide. 


acmurate account of the nature, cure, and bad effects that 
may follow on improper methods being uſed for the cure 
5 of this diſorder. He never cuts more of the frænum than 
Pears ligamentous, and then orders it to be gently rubbed 


two or three times a day with honey of roſes. 
0. 7. | 


Vogel defines it to be the gluing together of the | 


together, and alſo to the | 


It the eye-lids adhere to the eye, after ſeparating them 


if there is none, make a perforation in either angle of the 


The . by nature are late before 75 9 ſpeak, 


cure; and he adviſes to ſnip it with ſciſſars in two or 


Ciiſſars fo far as the frænulum. When the child's tongue 


ee Hildanus in cent. iii. Obſ. 28. where he gives an 


ANCYLOGLOSSUM, from à Dog, crooked, and | 


can thruſt the tip of its tongue to the outer edge of its lip, | 
this diſeaſe does not exiſt; and if the tongue is not greatly 


— 


— 


medicines. 


| generate. 


9 wk 4 0 


ANCHYLOMELE, from dyxyaog, erooked, andepiays 
a probe. A crooked probe, or a probe with a hook. ' 
ANCYLOSIS, i. e. Anchyloſis. ab Tb Dol SEAN 
ANCYLOTOMUS, from ayxuac;, crooked; and T5uyo, 
to cut. Any crooked knife uſed in ſurgery. ' | 
ANCYRA, a hook-or anchor. 
ANCYROIDES, a proceſs of the ſcapula, ſo called 
from .2ſnypx, anchor, py ſXos, a beak or fluke, and dos, 


form. See CokAcoi DES PROcESs USG. 


ANCYROMELE, i. e. Ancylomele. 
AND A. A tree growing in Braſil, with fruit 


| | fruit which 
taſtes like the cheſnut, and is purgative: two or three 
kernels are ſufficient for a doſe. The rind of theſe ker- 
nels is aſtringent. ©} VL eel Us RE 
ANDARAC. Red orpiment. 
ANDENA. Steel which melts in the fire, and 


* — * 
* 
* 


may 


101 


ANDIRA, called alſo angelyn & arbop-queifera, 


of it in powder is a doſe. 


There is another ſpecies, which only differs in no part 
of it bein bitter, | 3 . 4 Sr 
ANDIRA, Andira Ach, or Andira Guacu. A large 
kind of bat, nearly as large as a pigeon. They are met 
with in Brafil, and are called by ſome horned. bats, becauſe 
of a pliant excreſcence above the beak. They perſecute 
all ſorts of animals, and ſuck their blood; they get to the 
beds of men, and ſuck their blood.  _— | 
ANDRACHNE. A name of a tree like the ſtraw- 
berry tree, ſee ARBUTUs ANDRACHNE allo of the herb 
Pera. + VVT 
ANDRANATOME, or Androtome, from d vie, a man, 
and 6, to cut. The diſſection of a human body, eſ- 
JJ%%%%%%%% f | 
ANDRAPHAXR, or Andraphaxis, i. e. Artiplex olida. 
ANDREAS. A phyſician who wrote much on purging 


ANDRIA, from 4yjp, a man. An hermaphrodite. 
ANDRIUS, manly. It is metaphorically applied to 
ſtrong wine, -or wine from the iſland of Andros. 
 ANDROGENIA, from %, a man, and e, to 
A ſucceſſion of male... | 
ANDROGYNE, & Androgyni, from «yjp, a man, and 
vy, a woman. Effeminate men, and, hermaphrodites. 
 ANDROMACHUS. Andromachus the Elder was a 
native of Crete, in the reign of Nero, *We know but lit- 
tle of his practice, though we have ſome compound medi- 
cines of his inventing. The moſt famous of them he 
calls yaaum, calm or calm-procuring, afterwards, called 
theriaca. Before this, the antidote of Mithridates was, in 
common uſe; but though this was only an imitation of 
Mithridates's antidote, it totally ſet Mithridates's aſide; 


their chief difference conſiſted in the addition of vipers to 


the theriaca. e ee. I s | 
This medicine of Andromachus hath above ſixty ingre- 
dients in it, but the vipers are what gives it its name of 
theriaca; for the word $ypzov, imports all fierce animals 
in general, but more particularly the poiſonous ſort. It 


is needleſs to repeat the univerial good aſcribed to this 


compoſition by its author; it was his catholicon. _ | 
We will jull obſerye how ſuch compoſitions came into 
practice, and what was meant by an antidote. Hippo- 
crates, and the ancient phyſicians, founded their princi- 
pal maxims in practice on their obſervation of certain mo- 


tions of nature in particular diſtempers, and diet was their 


chief adminiſtration. Herophilus began to uſe medicines 
more freely, for Hippocrates uſed very few. © _ 
As to crowding ſo many drugs into one medicine, ſome 
ſay it was, that a concurrence of ſimilar ingredients might 
be more effectual; but Pliny ſays, it was only to'make the 
people imagine ſomething more in their favour. , 
The word antidote is from two Greek words, one of 
which ſignifies again, the other ſignifies given, becauſe 
antidotes were given againſt poiſon, contagion, orrupſ 
humours, &c. This word ſeems to be in the Greek. 
both maſculine and feminine, and ſometimes neuter z the 
Latins ſay hc antidotus, and hoc antidotum : but the 


Greeks moſt probably uſed the word at firſt as an djeingg 
0 Fee | as 


ow net «mo rr 


ANE 


as in faying arr., they underſtood or ſaid ,t a | 

compound or medicament, i. e. an antidote of ſo many 

ingredients, an antidote for the liver, &c. | 
The treacle of 


Andromachus is called Venice treacle, 


The Mithridate and the thetiaca Andromachi may be 
uſed. for each other in any caſe where the opium in each 
can make no difference jn The, intention of the'preſcriber ; 
as theſe are prepared b the * ere of the London 
college, half an ounce of the Mithridate contains one 

rain of opium, but there is a, grain of opium in ſeventy- 
18 grains of the theriaca. | e 

ANDRONION, i. e. Andronis paſtilli, or the troches 
of Andron. They are made with alum, balauſtines, &c. 

ANDROSACE, alſo called umbilic. marin. cochlea 
ccelata, acetabulum marinum minus, fungus petræus ma- 
rinus, cotyledon marina, and ſea navel wort. It is a ſub- 
marine production, found on the rocks and ſhells of fiſhes 

about the coaſt of Montpellier, and elſewhete. It conſiſts 
of numerous, flender, ſhort'filaments, more or leſs bent 
or arched, of a whitiſh or grey colour, hard and brittle, 
bearing each upon the top a ſtriated concave body, nearly 
of the gure 0 an inverted cone. 7 1 | 
In powder it is given as a vermifuge. 
fer very materially from coralline. If the dried androſace 
3s held in the flame of a candle, it yields a dazzling 
brightneſs, and this repeatedly for ſeveral times, and the 
coralline does the ſame. 9; 155 

ANDROSAC ES, ſummer navel-wort. 885 8 

This is a plant which is found growing on the fea- 
eoaſts of Syria. It is called androſaces from its bringing 
relief to men. It is ſlender, hath thin ſtalks which are 
bitter; it, is without leaves, but hath ſmall pods on the top 
of theſe ſtalks, in which are the feeds. The flowers are 
white. * . ; | Q IL-4 Is | > . d * 
Two drams of this herb, or of its feed taken in wine, 
powerfully promotes urine © 4 
© ANDROSAMUM, or Androſæmon. Alfo called 
Siciliana, clymenum Ttalorum, aſcyroides, hypericum 
maximum bacciferum, ciciliana, dionyſias, and ſome er- 
roneouſly call it aſcyrus. In Engliſh it is named tutſan, 
or all-heal, park-leaves, and St. Peter's wort. It grows in 
hedges and thickets, the leaves reſemble thoſe of laurel, 

the ſtalks are red, and the flowers, which blow in July 
and Auguſt, are yellow. Two drams of this are mode- 
rately purgative, but it is rarely uſed. | | 
The name androſemum, is from avip, a man, and diua, 


"_— 


Blood, for it makes the fingers red if they rub it. Tutſan 


1s Fcorruption 

niſies all- Beal. ; 
 ANDROS.EMUM. A name of St. John's wort. 

ANDROTOME. See AN DRANATOM E.. 


# corruption of the French words tout-ſain, which ſig- 


 ANDSJUDAN. . So Avicenna calls the affafeetida. | 


ANEBION. Alkanet root. | 


ed. See ECPYEMA. | 


ANEILEMA, or Aneileſis, from &z1azw, to roll up, | 


or involve. An involution, ſuch 


as is cauſed by flatulence 
and gripes. | 1 8 


ANEMIA. The name of a diſorder which Hippocrates 
mentions, but does not deſcribe. It is unknown what 


it is. | 1 | 
ANEMONE. Wind-flower. Called alfo phenion. 
There are the garden and the wild forts, each of which 
rte divided into many ſpecies. They are much admired 
in gardens, but rarely uſed in medicine. The root of 
the ſcarlet anemonzes are deterſive if bruiſed while freſh, 
and applied to ulcers, and on the ſkin it raiſes bliſters. 
'The herb hath been uſed in collyriums and errhines. 
ANEMONOIDES, alſo called nemoroſa, ranunculus 


- ” Jo 


phragmites albus vernus. The wood anemone. 

u enumerates ſix ſpecies of it. 

ws virti as a medicine are ſimilar to thoſe of the gar- 
den anemone. N ” & | 

ANEMONOSPERMOS, from dend, wind, and 
1 feed; becauſe the wind eaſily bears away the 


It does not dif- | 


* 


off one gallon. 


| 


with three longitudinal ridges on the other; about their 


ſion. 
portion of oil, which, as a carminative againſt hiccough 
ing, from two to four drops are given for a doſe. Red 


„ 


body, may be thus affected, as any vein may be the ſeat 


true, the falſe, the mixed, and the varicoſe. 


HAN | It may happen in any part of the body, but moſt fre- 
ANECPYETUS, from a, neg. and «nvs}@, ſuppurat- | q 


—— 


till by its great diſtention it is ruptured, and the patient 
dies. | 


| kind are various; in ſome the curvature of this artery hath 


ANE 


This flower was originally brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope, is an ornament in gardens, but of no note in 
medicine, | 
Miller reckons up four ſpecies, and Boerhaave enume-- 
rates ſix. | 
ANENCEPHALOS, from J, neg. and «yxi9a. 
the brain. Brainleſs, or thoſe who are born without brains. 
alſo thoſe who are fobliſſr or mad. „ Fi 
ANEOS., Struck with the lofs of voice and reaſon. 
_ ANEPITHYTMLE. Error of appetite by deficiency 
as in inftances of anorexia. | 7 
ANERIC, i. e. Sulphur vivum. 
. ANERIT, i. e. Sulphur vivum. 
ANESIS. Remiſſion. | 
ANESUM, i. e. Aniſum. 
ANNE T, i. e. Anethum. SER 
ANETHOXYLA. The woody root of dill. 
 ANETHUM. Dill or anet. It is the anethum graves. 
lens; or, anethum fructibus compreſhs, Linn. 
It is an annual umbelliferous plant, with finely-divided 
leaves, and yellow flowers. The feeds are brown, and of 
an oval ſhape, flatted on one ſide, convex, and marked 


edges they are furrounded with a yellow leafy margin, 
It is a native of Spain and Portugal. By cultivation it 
thrives in our gardens. It flowers in July, and in Sep- 
tember ſheds its feeds, by which 1: is propagated. 

'The herb, flower, and ſeeds are medicinal, but the 
feeds only are ufed in the ſhops. They are warm, aro. 
matic, and uſeful as a carminative z 3 i. to a doſe is rec. 
koned ſpecific in. hiccoughs. They give over all their vir. 
tue by diſtillation to. water, but not by digeſtion or infu- 
With the diſtilled water there ariſes a conſiderable 


1 
fied ſpirit of wine obtains all the virtue by digeſtion, but 
takes very little over with it by diſtillation. The London 
college orders a fimple water from theſe ſeeds, as follow: 
Aqua Seminum Anethi. Water of Dill Seed. | 
Take of dill ſeed one pound, of water enough to draw 

 ANETICUS, from 4, to remit. An epithet for 
paregorics, or pain-eaſing medicines. e 
ANEURISMA, from evevpure, to dilate muob; 
from dia, aſunder, and epos, broad. s | 
The aneuri/m is a tumor, arifing from the dilatation or 
rupture of the coats of an artery. Arteries only are the 
ſeat of this diſorder, and any artery, in any part of the 


and that 


of a varix. | | | | 
Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſes in the claſs lo- 
cales, and order tumores. L 
Dr. Hunter divides aneuriſms into four kinds, viz. the 


Vir, of the true Aneuriſm. 
The true ancuri/m is formed by a dilatation of the artery. 


quently is found in the curvature of the aorta, which is 
ſubject to this diſorder from the extraordinary impulſe of 
the blood there ;, from the curvature it runs upwards along 
the carotids, or the ſubclavians, generally increaſing, 


The degrees of the dilation of the aorta in cafes of this 
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been fo enlarged as nearly to fill the upper part of the 
breaſt. And what is peculiar, and deſerving our atten- 
tion, is, that the ſpot of the veſſel, which is the weakeſt, 
and where the diſeaſe begins, is apt to be ſtretched more 
in proportion than other artecies, and to form particular 
cells, where they meet with firm reſiſtance, more than 
where their ſupport is ſoft and yielding. 
The fac formed by the diſtenſion of the artery is not 3 
diſtenſion of a particular coat, but of the whole ſubſtance 
of the veſſel ; but the thickneſs of the coats of theſe ſacs 
will laſt only to a certain period, for when the veſſels ot 
the coats can no longer conform to the extenſion, the cir” 
culation grows languid, the ſac becomes thinner at its ape? 
and ſoon after burſts: farther, as the aneuriſmal tum 
increaſes in ſize, it meets with reſiſtance from the neigh 
bouring 

3 


BY; 
35 
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bouring parte, and as the coats will be more or leſs af- 
feed, according to the degree of the refiſtance, in ſome 
laces they will be ſimply diſtended, in others abſolutely 
deltroyed, e. g · where the aneuri/m preſſes againſt the dia- 
hragm, it will be thinner than where it ſuffers no preſ- 
W. it is ſtill thinner where it preſſes againſt the tendi- 


©, , ; 
art of the diaphragm, and where it preſſeth the 
1 r. Fl is the e ere through. A proof that all 
Feſſure muſt be avoided in all inſtances of this ſort. 
The blood that fills theſe humours is always fluid, by 
wh being conſtantly renewed ;. that is, as faſt as one drop en- 
ters another paſſes out, and continues its courſe in the cir- 
= culation; but, notwithſtanding; this blood is fluid, its paſ- 
T4 ſage in the tumor is retarded, and this remiſſneſs in its 
motion, which is more or leſs conſiderable, according to, 
me ſize of the aneuriſm, occaſions ſome of the fibrous parts? 
of the blood to ſeparate from the red part, and adhering 
1 bd. the internab coat of the aneuriſm, it there forms fibrous 
9 ſtrata, which may eaſily be taken for real membranes by 
14 WY thoſe not accuſtomed to : obſerve them. This fibrous 
d of ſtrata cannot be diſperſed by any means, either external or 
ied internal, and preſſure cannot be uſed, becauſe thereby the 
leit coats of the artery are ſoon deſtroyed. a | 
gin, Secondly, of the Falſe Aneuriſm. 
. : It is formed by a rupture or wound in the coats of the 
* artery, and is of two kinds, viz. the diffuſed and the cir- 
cumſcribed. 3 Week 
2 5 The diffuſed. is that in which the extravaſated blood 
rec. runs through the cellular membrane, in the interſtices of 
vir. fxmer parts z this generally makes a rapid progreſs, may 
3 extend itſelf ta a great diſtance, and hath little or no pul- 
able ſation, except very near the aperture of the artery; but 
uch. d theſe circumſtances will ſomewhat vary, according to the 
* ine of the opened artery and the ſtrength of the circula- 
bu MS tion. With regard to the lodgment of the fluid, this ſpe- 
don ces of falſe aneuriſm is analogous to the emphyſema, and 
. is the higheſt ſpecics of ecchymoſis. 
The circumſcribed beats and finks under preſſure, like 
the true aneuriſm, and indeed cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
draw from that, except by the knowledge of its cauſe, or by a 
careful diſſection of the part: it appears ſoon after the ac- 
t for cident which gave riſe to it, and is commonly ſlo and 
| gradual in its progrefs. It happens when the orifice in 
that the artery is very ſmall, ſo that the blood flows but leiſure- 
| ly, and finds the adjacent membranes ſo firmly united as to 
»n or a keep it within a certain channel. It conſiſts of one bag 
e the wich a ſmooth infide, and communicates by an aperture 
f the vith the cavity of the artery. This ſpecies of aneuriſin is, 
en perhaps, the moſt common among thoſe that happen in 
| W the arm after bleeding, eſpecially when a conſiderable 
43 lo- e hath been made uſe of immediately after the ac- 
cident. : e 
z. the Thirdly, of the Mixed Aneuriſm. 
= This is formed partly by a wound or rupture in the ar- 
Wy fry, and partly by a dilatation of the reſt. It cannot ea- 
1 1 ſily be diſtinguiſhed from the circumſcribed ſpecies of the 
1 falſe aneuriſm, and will often ſo emulate the true one, as 
15 m ee be diſtinguiſhed from it but by a careful diſſection. 
"0's BW 40, of the Variceſe Aneuriſm, or the Aneuriſmal Varix. 
3 - . This is when there is an anaſtomoſis, or an immediate 
| "| ommunication between the artery and the vein of the 
f this I | Part where the patient hath been let blood, in conſequence 
hath WW i» the artery being wounded through the vein, ſo that 
Ff the Ml ON paſſes immediately from the trunk of the artery into 
atten- 1c trunk of the vein, and fo back to the heart. 
akelt, WS . his ſpecies differs from the common ſpurious aneuriſm 
more al in n circumſtance only, viz. the wound remaining open 
cular 0 3 of the vein as well as in the ſide of the artery. 
than - -, us one circumſtance will occaſion a great difference 
* e ſymptoms, the tendency of the complaint, and in 
not 3 the proper method of treating it. | 2 
ſtance 1 Ian ter firſt deſeribed this ſpecies of aneuriſm, and 
ſe ſacs Heat: e world 18 indebted for many improvements re- 
els ot p mg the other kinds. 
he cr. dre bee in his Syſtem of Surgery, divides the aneuri/m 
s apex, eneyſted ese viz. the encyſted, and the diffuſed. 2 — 
tumor neludes all thoſe inſtances in which the coats of 


neigh 
ouring 
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the artery, being only dilated, the blood is confined in its 
proper coat: of this kind he reckons the varicoſe aneuriſm. 
The diffuſed includes all thoſe in which from an aperture 
in the artery, the blood is ſpread about in the cellular mem- 
brane, out of its proper courſe. | 

The cauſes of ancuriſms are various. In the true aneu- 
riſm, a particular natural weakneſs in a part of an artery is 
the immediate cauſe; and in general the cauſes of all the 
ſpecies may be one or other of the following : internally, 
a fulneſs of the arteries concurring with ſome violent mo- 
tion, or other particular cauſe; an internal tumor preſſ- 
ing on ſome part of an artery; or where there is no parti- 
cular turgidneſs of the veſſels, violent action, ſudden 
anger, vomiting, &c. by propelling the blood too forcibly 
to ſome particular part; thus, by ſtretching the artery a 
true, or by burſting it, a falſe aneuriſin, or the mixed one, 
will be formed : convulſions, and other violent ſpaſmodic 
ſymptoms, and perhaps an acrimony in the blood, by fa- 
vour of ſome other concurring cauſe, may itſelf be ranked 


in the number of internal cauſes: externally, ſtrains, 


blows, and punctures are the moſt frequent; preſſure 
uſed on a true aneuriſin, by burſting the coats of the ar- 
tery, produces a falſe one; ſuſpending the breath, as in 
lifting great burthens, wreſtling, &c. on 

It hath been ſaid that a polypus exiſting internally, 
ſometimes occaſions an aneuri/m; but Dr. Hunter obſerves, 
that it rarely or never happens that a polypus is formed till 


the laſt moments of life, when the heart's power having 


nearly ceaſed, the whole blood cannot be propelled from 
the heart, but ſtagnates, forming polypuſes; which bei 


found after death, have been ſuppoſed to have pre-exiſted, 


_ to have been the cauſe of what they were only the ef- 
ect. f : | | Vm 

As to internal aneuriſns, there is no certain criterion 
by which to aſcertain cheir exiſtence before they approach 
to the ſurface of the body; whatever ſymptoms they pro- 
duce before they form' a tumor externally, as they may 
be produced by other cauſes, they are but equivocal figns. 
The pathognomonic ſign of all the ſpecies of aneuriſms is, 
a perceptible pulſation in ſome part of the tumor, more 


or leſs manifeſt, as the artery is ſeated ſuperficially or deep. 


The true aneuri/m is generally of an oblong figure, and 


hath a ſtrong pulſation in it; it ſubſides on depreſſion; if 


it is an ancuriſm of the aorta, a ſtrong pulfation'is perceiv- 


ed againſt the ſternum and ribs on every ſyſtole of the 


heart, and when it extends above the ſternum, there is a 
tumor with pulfation. Theſe tumors are without diſ- 


colouration in the ſkin, except on the point of burſting ; 
there is no pain in them; they ſubſide by preſſure while 


the blood is fluid, but when it is coagulated, they diſap- 
pear but very little thereby; if there is a ſac with a nar- 


Tow baſis, the blood re-enters the Atery with a hiſſing 
noiſe when the tumor is preſſed. Sometimes there is a 
| redneſs from the expanſion of the parts beyond their ca- 
| pacity, or from the putrefaction of the blood, in which 
caſe there are generally a fever and fainting alfo. The 


common appearances of an aneuriſin from the wound of a 
lancet, are a diſcharge of blood through the orifice of the 
ſkin, by jerks, inſtead of an uniform ſtream; and upon 
being ſtopped from bleeding outwardly, an infinuation of 


| it among all the muſcles, as far it can ſpread, in the ſhoul- 


der and arm, conſtituting the diffuſed aneuriſm : in this 


caſe the arm becomes livid from the ecchymoſis, and the 


blood coagulating prevents any ſenſible pulſation. | 
In the falſe kinds of aneuri/ms the cyſt is probably form- 


ed of a portion of the aponeuroſis that runs over the veſ- 


ſel, which admiting of ſome extravaſated blood under- 
neath, it becomes exceſſively thickened and expanded; 


| that this membrane is the cyſt, ſeems to be confirmed by 


our ſo readily diſcovering the puncture in the artery upon 
opening the tumor: or it ave! be formed of the cellular. 
membrane, which admits both of thickening and expan- 
fon. - | | 1 

The appearances of the varicoſe aneuri/m will differ 
from the common falſe one as follows: the vein that was 


punctured will become varicous, and will have a pulſatile 


jarring motion, on account of the ſtream from the artery; 
there will be a hiffing noiſe, which will be found to corre- 
ſpond with the pulſe for the ſame reaſon ; the blood in the 
tumor will be almoſt entirely fluid, becavſe it is kept in 
conſtant motion: it is ſoon formed to its largeſt ſize, b 
there 


n um A 
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there remains, if it is not diſturbed by imprudent manage- 
ment; there are no conſiderable inconveniences conſe- 
quent. That this ſort of aneuri/m is preſent, may be fur- 
ther known by placing a finger over the orifice in the ar- 
tery: thus the ſtream of blood propelled into the vein, at 
every pulſation, is felt e bp! ing the ear to the tumi- 
fed vein, a tremulou${motion End noiſe are perceived; 
by preſſing the correſponding artery, this motion, noiſe, 
Kc. ceaſe, and on the removal of this preſſure the mo- 
tions, &c. return; the artery becomes larger in the arm 
and ſmaller in the wriſt; the vein being emptied by preſ- 
ſure, inſtantly fills again on taking the preſſure off; the 
pulſe at the wriſt grows weaker as the artery above en- 


* 55 | 
Ihe beginning aneuri/m in the aorta ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed from a palpitation of the heart; from hyſterics, 
in which ſymptoms of ſuffocation ſometimes attend; from 
fever with fainting, both which are ſometimes the conſe- 
| quence of a falſe aneuriſm; from varices of the veins and 
their effects; from an emphyſema; from an ecchymoſis; 
from encyſted ſwellings in the neck, in which are often 
perceived a ſtrong pulſation from the ſtroke of the adja- 
cent artery; and from tumors formed from ruptured 
veins. | f | | 
The aneuriſm of the aorta may prove fatal many ways : 
it more and more injures the general health, as it continues 
to increaſe in its ſize; it may be ſupported during many 
years, but there.can be no cure attempted, nor other pal- 
liatives uſed than what conſiſts in compoſure of mind and 
quietude of the body. All aneuriſms are incurable that 
lay too low for the operation; and, if unadviſedly opened, 
the patient's life is in immediate danger, for - bandages, 
which are the only palliatives in ſuch caſes, are but un- 


— 


ſubject to hæmorrhages, but alſo to a mortification. | 
The method of cure is the ſame in the true, the falſe, 
and the mixed aneuriſins; the varicous needs but little, if 
any aſſiſtance ; if it is enlarged by exerciſe and becomes 
painful, indulge a little reſt, and moderate the future la- 
| | Lp perhaps bathing the part with a little ſpirit may af- 
ford ſome ſmall relief, b 
muſt be avoided. | 155 8 
To palliate, when the operation is impracticable, bleed 
as often as is required to keep the force of the circulation 
moderate; let the diet be temperate, and the exerciſe ver 
entle; keep the bowels conſtantly ſoluble; where 3 
| a is uſed, it muſt be ſuch as only checks the force of 
the blood, not reſiſt it ; flannel bandages, or knit ſtock- 
_ ings, &c. are the moſt proper for this purpoſe. But all 
_ preſſure is beſt avoided when the aorta is the ſeat of the 
aneuriſm, however the tumor may appear externally : it 
zs true that, if the integuments give way, and the coagu- 
lum formed on the inſide of the tumor thereby hath loſt 
its ſupport, the aſſiſtance of a bandage is immediately ne- 
ceſſary, as it is the only means to prevent a fatal hæmor- 
krhage; in this dilemma, if the ſubſtitutes to the integu- 
guments are judiciouſly applied and accompanied with 
ſuch topical medicines as reſiſt both ſuppuration and pu- 
trefaction, the life of the patient may be preſerved for 
Z = 2 
When the operation can be admitted, it is adviſeable 
firſt to attempt the cure by compreſſion ; becauſe it ſome- 


ut bandages and all other means 


times proves effeCtual, is always a good preparatory ſtep | 


to the operation, by its enlarging the collateral anaſtomoſ- 
ing branches, and thereby diſpoſes the part to have a 


more free circulation after the diviſion of the artery; but 


when the tumor is large, the palliative method ſhonld 
not be long continued, becauſe it injures the neighbouring 
parts, and will occaſion more inflammations, ſloughings, 
&c. when the operation is performed. 
The preſſure, whether before or after the operation, 
ſhould be confined as much as poſſible to the affected part, 
that the paſſage of the blood through the anaſtomoſing 
veſſels may be free, by which we may prevent the morti- 
fication which ſome times enſues, for a want of a free cir- 
culation. | 
Some few inſtances of ſmall aneuri/ms and punctures of 
the artery from bleeding, have ſucceeded by the uſe of 
bandage, but they almoſt all require the operation at laſt, 
which is performed nearly in the ſame manner in every 
part 3 * aneuriſins cannot receive any advantage 
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| bandage of ſoft and ſomewhat elaſtic materials, properly 


q 


certain dependents. The diffuſed aneuriſm is not only | 


often had recourſe to with advantage. In their early 


ANE 


from the preſſure, therefore where it hath been uſed lon 
enough as a preparative to the operation, the ſooner it ; 
performed the better. MS | 

Mr. Bell obſerves, in his Syſtem of Surgery, that in dif. 
fuſed or falſe aneuri/ms, we! yon cannot be applied to the 
artery alone, without at the ſame time affecting the re. 
fluent veins; and as this circumſtance, by producing ay 
increaſed reſiſtance to the arterial pulſations, muſt un. 
doubtedly force an additional quantity of blood to the ori. 
fice in the artery, that therefore no advantage is to be ex. 
pected from it; but, on the contrary, that on many occa. 
ſions there is reaſon to ſuppoſe it hath been productive of 
miſchief. But though preſſure ought never to be at. 
tempted in any period of the diffuſed aneuriſm, yet in 
ſome ſtages of the other ſpecies of this diſeaſe, it may be 


- 
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ſtages, while the blood can be yet preſſed entirely out of 
the ſac into the artery, it often happens, by the uſe of 


fitted to the 2 that much may be done in preventing 
the ſwelling from receiving any degree of increaſe; and 
on ſome occaſions, by the continued ſupport thus given to 
the weakened artery, complete cures have been at laſt ob- 
tained. Yet, though preſſure to a certain degree hath 
ſometimes proved uſeful, it ought never to be carried to 
a great length; tight bandages in theſe caſes always coun. 
teraCt the intention. Indeed, the greateſt length to which 
preſſure ought to go, ſhould be, to ſerve as an eaſy ſup. 
port to the parts affected, and no farther. With com- 
preſſion, other means ſhould at the ſame time be uſed, 
ſuch as low diet, occaſional bleeding, a lax ſtate of the 
bowels, freedom from ſtrong exerciſe, &c. | 


Type Operation for the Aneuriſm. | 
Having taken away ſome blood, and promoted ſuch 
other diſcharges as ſeemed needful, apply the tourniquet 
near the ſhoulder (ſuppoſing the humeral artery to be 
the ſeat), tighten it ſo that the pulſe cannot eably be per- 
ceived; lay the arm in a convenient ſituation, then make 
an inciſion on the inſide of the biceps muſcle, above and 
below the elbow, a conſiderable length, which being in 
the courſe of the artery, will diſcover it as ſoon as the co- 
agulated blood is removed, which muſt all be cleared a- 
way, the wound being dilated for that end. Be careful 
not to cut the larger veins, nor the bag; the ſame atten- 
tion is neceſſary in cutting the aponeuroſis of the biceps; 
for this aponeuroſis, the capſula, the bag, and the ſkin 
ſeem all united. VVV 
If the orifice does not readily appear, let the tourni- 
quet be looſened, and the effuſion of blood will direct you 
to it; then carry a crooked needle armed under it, tie the 
veſſel juſt above the orifice, and when you have ſecured 
the upper part, ſlacken the tourniquet a little; for if on 
ſlackening it, there is any hzmorrhage from the inferior 
parts of the artery, it plainly appears that the collateral 
branches are open, and that there is a free circulation. 
The firſt ligature ſecured, make a ſecond a little below the 
orifice, and leave the intermediate ſpace of the artery to 
ſlough away without dividing it. : 

Avoid taking up the nerve with the ligature, if you 
conveniently can; the readieſt method to do which is, as 
it lays on the inſide, at a little diſtance from the artery, 
to relax that veſſel by bending the arm moderately, and 
to raiſe the artery from its bed by a probe introduced into 
its orifice, or by pinching it up with the finger and the 
thumb: the nerve is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the artery 
by, feeling, ſo the artery may be drawn from the nerve. 
If the nerve ſhould be taken up, a portion of the adjacent 
fleſh being taken up with it, no inconvenience need bc 
feared. | | | 

After the operation, the limb is generally ſome little 
time without pulſation, which, if it does not recover in 
twenty-four hours, amputation is not to be deferred. 

In the Lond. Med. Obf. & Ing. vol. ii. page 3060, 18 
an inſtance of an aneuriſm in the arm being cured, by 
proceeding in general as above, but inſtead of the ligatures 
a ſteel pin was paſſed through the lips of the orifice in the 
artery, and ſecured by twiſting thread abour it, as is done 
on the hare lip; after a few days the pin came away with 
the dreſſings. | 


See inſtances of aneuriſins in the thigh, being cured, = 
e 
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lib. vi. cap. 37. Marc. 


the 1 Med: Obſ. & Inq. vol. iii. p. 106. And in the 
Edinb. Medical Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 176. Alſo in 


's Caſes of Surgery. 
2 Tetrabib. 7 ſerm. iii. cap. 10. P. Ægineta, 


4 


ur. Severinus de Efficaci Medici- 
nz. Morgagni de Sedibus & Cauſis Morborum. Mem. 
de Acad. Roy. an. 1712, 1733. Philoſ. Tranſ. Abr. vol. 
ij. viii. De Ho de Aneuiiſmatib. Rat. Med. Mem. 


1 de P Acad. Roy. de Chirurgie. Prof. Monro's Remarks 


on the Formation of Aneur;/ms in the Edinb. Med. Eff. 
vol. ii. and iv. Le Dran's Operations in Surgery. Sharpe's 
Operations of Surgery. Dr. Hunter's, and others, Obſer- 
yations on e in the Lond. Med. Obſ. & Ing. vol. 
i. ü. ni>and iv. Bell's Surgery, vol. 1. Fo 
ANEURISMA PR ACORDIORUM. Aneuriſm in 
the heart, or in the aorta near the heart. =. 
ANFAK A. A coagulum. 
ANFIAN, i. e. Opium. 5 | | 
- AN-FIR-FILIUS. Mercur. | | 
 ANFRACTUOSUS. Anfractuous. Full of wind- 


NE NG. ET. ANGUIL. The abbreviation of Simplici 


: | dell. excellente m. luigi Anguillara. Venet. 1561, 8vo. 


 ANGEIOLOGIA. See ANnG10LOGI1A. . | 
ANGEIOTOMIA, from ay ſtiov, a veſſel, and Tire, 
to cut. An opening of the veſſels as in arteriotomy and 
phlebotomy. It alſo ſignifies a particular diſſection of the 
veſſels for anatomical purpoſes. See ANGIOLOGIA. 


 ANGEFOTOMISTA. An angeiotomiſt. A perſon | 


{killed in the courſe of the blood-veſlels, or who can diſſect 
cen dine . aly ga nl, Es 

ANGELICA SATIVA, called alſo imperatoria ſativa, 
herba pectoraria, and garden angelica. It is the angelica 
(archangelica) foliorum impari lobato. Lin. 


ANGELICA SYLVESTRIS MINOR, called alſo 


#gopodium herba Gerardi, podagraria, gout-weed or 


o be | = wort, wild angelica, and aſh-weed. 


ANGELICA SYLVESTRIS MAJOR. Water an- 
elica. | | e | 55 
, The garden angelica hath the odd leaf at the end of 


each rib, and generally ſome of the others cut into two | 


or three lobes. It is found by the ſides of rivulets, on 
the mountains of Lapland, and is cultivated in gardens all 
over Europe; the beſt is ſaid to be produced in Bohemia 
and Spain; but Linnæus ſays that the beſt is that which 
grows on the mountains in northern countries. It is a 
biennial plant, but if the ſtalks are cut down before it 
flowers, the roots ſend forth new heads, and may thus be 
continued for many years, 'The roots are in the greateſt 
perſeQion in the ſecond ſpring ; they ſhould be well dried 
and kept in a dry place, and frequently aired, or they grow 
mouldy, and are the prey of worms. The whole plant is 
uſed, and by fome hath been ſo eſteemed as an alexiphar- 
mac, as to have obtained the name of princeps alexiphar- 
macorum. Many hold the Engliſh angelica in. as much 


eſteem as the Spaniſh, and ſay that the latter differs from 


the former only in having been long kept, by which the 
diſagreeable flavour of the freſh roots is leſt. Though all 
the parts of this plant poſſeſs the ſame virtues in a great 
degree, yet the root is the ſtrongeſt. It reſembles zedoary 
as a medicine, but is milder, and it is a good carminative. 
Externally applied, it diſcuſſes inflammatory tumors in 
cold habits. | | | | ä 8 
The ſeeds come neareſt to the roots in point of medical 
virtue, but ſcarcely retain either their vegetative or me- 
dicinal power until the following ſpring. The leaves loſe 
nearly all their virtue in drying. A ſtrong water is ob- 
tained from either the leaves or ſeeds by diſtillation, but 


ſpirit of wine beſt extracts the reſin, in which the virtues 


reſide in the dried roots. 

The ſtalks and the roots are candied in the ſame man- 
ner as the ER XN GO, which ſee. 5 

Dale reckons up four ſpecies of angelica, they have all 
ſimilar virtues, chiefly differing in the degree, but the 
above is the beſt. The wild fort in uſe, is the angelica 


(ſylveſtris,) foliis æqualibus ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis. 
innæus. 


, ANGELICA ARBOR. A ſpecies of the herb Chriſto- 
pher. | | 
_ ANGELICA ARBORESCENS SPINOSA. A ſpe- 
cies = the herb Chriſtopher. Alſo a ſpecies. of arelia. 
0. 7. 5 e 


— 


ANG 


ANGELICA CANADENSIS TRIFOLIUM. A fpe- 
cies of myrrhis. 15 6, 


ANGELICA MONTANA PERENNIS PALUDA-.. 
PII FOLIO. Common lova 


6. 
ANGELICA PRATENSIS APII FOLIO: A spe- 


| cies of the oreoſelinum. Alſo a name of the Engliſh 


ſaxifrape. 
 ANGELICUS (Pur vis.) i: e. Merc: vitæ. | 

ANGELINA ZANONI ACOSTA. Caſtanea Malas 

barica angelina dicta ansjeli. 

It is a large tree, growing to the thickneſs of ſixteen 

feet in diameter; it is met with in Malabar and the Eaſt 

Indies, on ſandy and rocky grounds. Its fruit is ripe in 

December, and continues bearing one hundred years. It 

is not remarkable for any medical properties: See Raii 

Hiſt. Plant. Ps 

— ANGELOCALOS. The true name of the twenty- 


fourth name of Myrepſus, and not as is commonly writ 
alcancali. ; ap 


ANGELYN, i. e. Andira. 

ANGI. Buboes in the groin. 

ANGIGLOSSI. Stammerers. 

ANGINA, from yx, to flrangle. A quinſy. 

It is an inflammation in the parts of the throat that are 
ſubſervient to reſpiration, ſpeech, and deglutition; by 
ſome it is called a ſtrangulation of the fauces, by others 
(and moſt properly) an inflammation of the internal 
fautes. „ | | 

When the diſorder is epidemic, it is ſo uſually between 
the ſpring and ſummer, and after a long run of cold and 
rainy weather. OTE OT ON „ | 

The true quinſy, the eynanche tonſillaris of Cullen, is an 
acute inflammatory diſorder. Eat 

The baſtard quin/y js a lymphatic and catarrhal one, and 
its fever is not acute but rather chronical, being of the ca- 
tarrhal kind. 2 77 | | 

The Greeks give different names to the true quinſy, ac- 


cording to the reſpective parts on which this diſorder falls 


but various authors among them alſo differ in naming 
them; ſo the Latins, conſidering the diſorder as one, 
wherever its violence might have more peculiarly been 
manifeſted, included them all under the name ang ina; 
and we, after their example, under that of gizinſy: The 
curious may ſee the various appellations given to the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of this diſorder, in the writings of 
Aretzus, Ccœlius Aurelianus, Hildanus, and Alexander 
Trallian. | 5 . 
Dr. Cullen's generic name for quinſy is cynanche; which 
he places in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order phlegmaſiæ; 
and diſtinguiſhes five ſpecies: t. Cynanche tonſillaris, 
when the inflammation begins in the tonſils and affects 
only the mucous membrane of the fauces: 2; Cynanche 
maligna, when the ſever is of the low kind and ulcers, are 
formed in the fauces. 3. Cynanche trachealis, when the 
trachea is ſo affected as to conſtitute the diſeaſe called the 
croup. 4. Cynanche pharyngæa, when the pharynx is 


| principally affected. 5. Cynanche parotidza, when the 


external parotid and maxillary glands, are fo affected as to 
form the diſeaſe called the mumps. . 
The ſeat of this diſeaſe, i. e. the cynanche tonſillaris, is 
properly in the upper part of the throat, particularly thoſe 
parts of it that form the pharynx and the larynx, as the 
root of the tongue, the os hyoides, the paſſages of the nof- 


trils which open into the mouth, the pharynx, the inter- 


nal and external muſcles of the larynx and pharynx, 
which are thirteen in number, the muſcles which move 
thy jaws, the fine ramifications of the blood and the lym- 
phatic veſſels, and the adjacent nerves; alſo the tonſils, 
the epiglottis, uvula, tongue, and cheeks. _ 

Mr. Pott ſays, that the inflammation of the tonſils con- 
ſitutes this diſorder; that, if they partially cover the pha- 


| rynx, it is a ſpurious; and if they ſhut it entirely up, it is 


a complete or true quinſy. Dr. Cullen defines it to be an 


inflammation of the mucous membrane all over the inter- : 


nal fauces. ; | 5 1 
The young, the ſanguine; and on thoſe whoſe blood the 
inflammatory diatheſis is attendant, are moſt diſpoſed to 
the true quinſy. A diſpoſition to it is often acquired by 
habits, that is, by a few repetitions of its returns. | 
The cachectic, and thoſe who are ſubject to catarrhal 
ſevers, are much inclined to 4 baſtard guinſy« *. 
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See Acut. Morb. lib. iii. c. 


The cauſes are the ſame as are productive of inflamma- 
tion in general; particular conſtitutions, &c. determine 
the inflammation to particular parts. The true ſpecies is 
excited in ſanguine habits; the ſpurious in phlegmatic 
Ones. | 

Ccelius Aurelianus gives the following accurate deſerip- 
tion of the true guinſy : the ſymptoms are, firſt, pains 
without any evident cauſe, a diſhculty of moving the neck 
and throat, a conſiderable diſcharge of ſaliva without any 
viſible tumor, with a dull pain and ſenſible aſperity of 
the fauces, a difficulty of ſwallowing the uſual fluid which 
gathers in the mouth like ſpittle; after theſe, an impedi- 
ment of reſpiration, as if elogged with ſome groſs humour, 
As the diſeaſe ee the part grows red, with a mani- 
feſt tumor, at length the fauces, uvula, parts about the 
tongue, and upper part of the throat, are elevated by the 
humour to a remarkable degree, which is attended with a 
difficulty of ſwallowing, beſides a ſtrangulation in propor- 
tion to the tumor, a difficulty of breathing, and a nauſea: 
if the mouth be opened, a dry tenfion of the tongue is per- 
ceived when it is preſſed with the finger. When this diſ- 


order is increaſed to a great degree, the tumor ſpreads over 


the neck and face, the mouth flows with ſaliva, and a viſ- 
cid humour, the eyes are prominent and blood-ſhot, and 
the veins are diſtended. As the diſeaſe increaſes, the 


tongue ſwells, and is forced over the teeth; there is a dry- 


neſs of the fauces, a cold numbneſs of the joints, a fre- 
quent pulſe, a difficulty of lying on the back or the ſide, 
with a deſire to fit up, and an inarticulate confuſed ſpeech, 
not without pain. As this complaint tends to deſtroy the 
patient, he grows worſe, becomes livid in the face, and 


ſpeechleſs, there is a ſtertor in the throat and breaſt, and 


all he ſtrives to drink regurgitates at the noſe, the pulſe 
fails; ſome utter a voice like a dog, others only froth at 
the mouth; upon theſe ſymptoms death neceſſarily enſues, 
If the diſorder is without a manifeſt tumor, there is a 
flenderneſs of the neck, with an inflexible erection or ex- 
tenſion of the ſame; the face and eyes are hollow, the 
| forehead is diſtended, the colour livid, reſpiration ex- 
tremely difficult, but with no manifeſt tumor either in- 
wardly or outwardly, the patient is extremely feeble and 
dull, and dies under a very quick and acute ſuffocation. 

| 71, 2. | „ 
' . Boerhaave obſerves, that if the internal muſcular mem- 
brane of the aſpera arteria is the ſeat of the diſeaſe, a tu- 
mor, heat, burning pain, and acute fever are excited, 
without any external ſigns of the diſtemper; in this caſe 
the voice is ſmall, ſhrill, and uttered with a hiſſing noiſe, 
inſpiration is very painful, reſpiration as ſmall and fre- 
quent, and ſcarcely performed but in an ereCt poſture; 
hence the circulation through the lungs is impeded, and 
the pulſe ſoon finks, great anxiety comes on, and the pa- 
tient ſoon dies. The nearer the ſeat is to the glottis and 
epiglottis, the more fatal it is. . 2 

If the inflammation is ſeated in the muſculus albus of 
the glottis, together with the fleſhy muſcles which cloſe it, 
the paſſage of the air to the lungs is ſoon cloſed up. The 
ſigns of this ſpecies are the ſame as the preceding, only 


_ that the pain is exquiſite during the elevation of the la- 


rynx in order to ſwallow, and is remarkably increaſed by 
ſpeaking, the voice is ſhrill and acute, exceſſive anxiety 
comes on, and death approaches ſooner than in any other 
ſort of the true quinſy. „„ 
If only the muſcles which elevate the os hyoides and 
larynx are inflamed, it is thus known, reſpiration is toler- 
ably free and eaſy; but the firſt part of the action of ſwal- 
lowing is very painful. | . 
When the pharynx alone is affected, the ſpecific ſigns 
are ſeen by examining the fauces; breathing is tolerably 


caſy, ſwallowing very painful, or ſometimes impoſſible; 


and then that which is attempted to be ſwallowed, returns 
by the noſe, no aliment can be taken; and in this caſe, 


the fluids of the body are apt to become the more acrid ; 


however, the fever, in this caſe, is not ſo acute as in ſome 
others, nor is death ſo ſpeedy. 

If the tonſils, uvula, and velum pendulum palati, with 
the muſcles called pterygoſtaphlini, are much inflamed, 
nearly the ſame ſymptoms will ariſe as in the preceding 


caſe, reſpiration is rather more laborious, and is little or 


not at all performed through the noſe, and by the fauces 
not without ſome difficulty. What is attempted to be ſwal- 


the proper ſymptom of a quinſy is, the difficulty of ſwal. 


| worſt when the thyroarytznoid muſcles are affected, as 


ghaſtly, the brain is glutted with blood; hence the fight, 


ſolids do, ſlide through the gaping ſpace by the tumor, into 


for ſometimes a delirium and convulſions follow, or per- 


ANG. 


lowed, is forced through the mouth again by reaſon of the 
great pain which it excites, there is a perpetual diſcharge 
of ſaliva by hawking, and a continual copious diſtillation 
of phlegm into the cavities of the tonſils, an acute pain i; 
left in the internal ear and in the Euſtachian tube, a crack. 
ling noiſe is perceived in the ear during the action of ſwal. 
lowing, and ſometimes a deafneſs comes on. The vene. 
real diſeaſe often cauſes this ſpecies, which then is dan. 
gerous. | LAS 
If all or moſt of theſe parts, are inflamed, the caſe i; 

indeed deſperate, for the return of the blood through the 
compreſſed jugulars being intercepted, the fauces, lips, 

tongue, and face ſwell, the tongue hangs out of the mouth, 

and is greatly inflamed, the eyes are red, prominent, and 


hearing, and feeling, are all dull; hence alſo a delirium, 
yawning, ſtertor, impoſſibility of lying down, becauſe of 
the ſtrangulation attending that poſture, and a manifeſt 
redneſs, tumor, pain, and pulſation in the breaſt and neck; 
whence: the jugular and frontal veins, and the vent ra- 
nine, become varicoſe. _ | 3 

To theſe obſervations of Boerhaave may be added, that 


lowing as well with reſpect to ſolids as fluids; for if 2 
large tumor affects the top of the œſophagus, and con- 
tracts it, the liquids, but not ſolids, may — through it; 
but if the tumor be ſeated in the top of the larynx, 
where it is covered with the epiglottis, ſolid ſubſtances, 
by preſſing the tumid epiglottis, find a way to the œſopha- 
gus, while liquids, not preſſing with that force which the 
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the aſpera arteria, and there cauſe great uneaſineſs. 
The true uin muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the baſtard 
ſpecies, particularly that called the dry; from the pru- 
nella alba; from ſwellings that ariſe from a ſcirrhous, 
ſcrofuJa, or a dropſy; from that difficulty of ſwallowing 
and breathing which ariſes from a catarrh, exulceration, a i 
ſpaſmodic contraction of the muſcles, and paralyſis; from 
the gangrenous quinſy; from a tumor of the tonſils and 
of the uvula; from that pain in the glands in and about 
the fauces, and tumor obſerved in ſome ſcorbutic and 
venereal patients, when their diſorders are obſtinate and 
accompanied with eroſion; and from aphthæ. It ſhould 
be remembered that every inflammation in the throat is 
not a quinſy, that only being one which is attended with 
fever, difficult reſpiration, and difficult ſwallowing. 
The moſt violent, and alſo moſt dangerous kind, is that 
which is ſeated in the internal muſcles of the larynx ; but 
the danger is generally eſtimated by the degree of the 
fever, and the difficulty of breathing, which laſt is the 


their office is to cloſe the larynx. A ſudden tranſlation of 
the inflammation from the external parts is dangerous; 


haps a mortal peripneumony ; if the troubleſome ſuffoca- 
tion abates, and the pain, with the inflammation, appear 
more outwardly, the diſeaſe may end well; if. otherwiſe, 
an abſceſs will be formed in the throat, and danger will 
attend its diſcharge : aſymptomatic quinſy is dangerous, on 
account of the weakneſs from the original diſeaſe; a 
frothing at the mouth, a conſiderable ſwelling in the neck, 
a duſky redneſs of the tongue, coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties, a great contraction of the præcordia, anxiety, and 
a hard convulſive intermitting pulſe, are dangerous prog- 
noſtics; a gangrene in moſt parts of the throat are fatal. 
If an eryſipelas appears on the neck and breaſt, and con- 
tinues, it is a good prognoſtic, but ſuddenly diſappearing 
it is fatal: much viſcid ſaliva is a bad ſign in the height of 
the diſeaſe, becauſe it indicates a great degree of ſtrangu- 
lation; but in the decline it is a favourable ſymptom, ariſ- 
ing then from relaxation: great pain in the head, or elſe- 
where, is very unfavourable. | | 
The diet ſhould chiefly conſiſt of thin cooling liquids, 
as thin water-gruel, barley-water, very weak whey, chicken- 
broth, &c. all which ſhould be drank at leaſt as warm as 

new milk. | N — | 
The patient ſhould ſit up in the day for ſome hours at 
leaſt ; he ſhould avoid ſpeaking as much as is convenient 
his feet and legs ſhould be put into warm water for ſome 
minutes twice a day; and his neck ſhould be kept warm 
with flannel, e R 
6 n 
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inflammatory fever; for in this diſeaſe, the fever, and par- 
ticular inflammation, being reduced, the cure is effected. 
Begin the cure with a free bleeding from a large ori fice 
in the arm, and repeat the operation according to the vio- 
lence of the fever; if the heat and ſtrength of the pulſe re- 
quire it, the bleeding may be ad deliquium, in order to 
which the patient may ſtand up during the diſcharge of 
the blood, aſſiſtants being ready to ſupport him when the 
- fainting comes on: though ſuch free bleeding will not 
often be required. Bleeding under the tongue hardly ever 
ſeems neceflary; a few leeches ſet on the external fauces, 
would be far more uſeful; the ligature uſed about the 


d neck, by retarding the circulation above it, may be as 
5 prejudicial as the ſmall diſcharge of blood therefrom is 
- uſeful. © 1 | | 
: According to the ſeverity of the ſymptoms, let bliſters 


E | be applied to the back and behind the ears: theſe latter 


of the neck, and in ſome degree round it. For the en- 
couragement of the humours outwardly, fir John Pringle, 


1 beſides the application of a bliſter on the back, commends 
77 another to be laid acroſs the throat. The application of 
. bliſters need not take place until after a free bleeding, and 


during its operation, apply a bliſter to the back, and the 
next day apply another on the throat: thus a more uſeful 
effect is obſerved to follow than if both had been applied 
= together. Keep them running until the diſorder is over- 
come, elſe as the parts heal, the inflammation will be apt 
to return. #1 


purge be given, ſuch as the following: | BE 

R Infuſ. ſenæ 3 ſij. fal. Glaub. ver. 3 PG. ad 3 i. m. 

The paſſage of this purging draught may be haſtened 
down by a clyſter, in which 3 i. of nitre may be diſſolved, 

if the fever runs high. If poſſible this draught ſhould be 


nd cannot be ſwallowed, purging clyſters, with nitre in them, 
= = muſt be daily adminiſtered until medicines can be taken 
— by the mouth. Gentle purging ſhould be continue 


through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. | | 
Gargariſms are immediately to be uſed, but acid ones 


are hurtful by contracting the emunCtories of the ſaliva 
and the mucus, and by thickening thoſe diſcharges : the 
following ſhould be uſed at this time, for it thins the ſali- 
va, and cauſes the glands to ſecrete and excrete their con- 
tents more freely. e 35 

R Decoct. pectoral. Ib i. ſal. ammon. crud. 3 ij. m. 
As inflammations about the fauces are differently cir- 
= cunſtanced, the following obſervations, with reſpeCt to 
= z2rgles, ſhould not be unnoticed. | NT 


* 1. In caſe of great pain and heat avoid the uſe of a 

_— hyringe, and encourage the patient to frequently waſhing 

110 bis mouth and throat, with whatever is appointed for that | 
„ | | | 


end; hartſhorn jelly, or the julep of roſes, with a little 


will BE litre and camphor, would be adviſeable. here. | 
"mm _ 2 If the throat is dry, the tongue burns and ſwells, 
i and the breathing and ſwallowing is difficult, 
E Alb. ovi (bene conquafat. ad liquor aquoſa) 3 ij. 
m_ 25 aq. roſar. & ſyr. moror. aa. Z i. ſal. prunel. gr. xv. m. 

an 3 If the quin/y is of the latent internal kind, waſh the 
es. nouth and throat frequently with milk and ſal prunel. 


4. The inflammatory pain, from the ſtagnation of a 


on” arp faline ſerum in the glandulous part of the throat, 
* rear the ſeat of the pharynx and larynx, attended with a 
t o Tn redneſs, and a copious diſcharge of faliva, bur not a fever, 
Bo Ws beſt diſcuſſed in the beginning by a gargariſm of brandy 
11 ane, that is ſomewhat below proof. | | 


| 5- When a copious foul ſerous humour falls upon the 
Wands of the palate and throat, detergent gargariſms, 
ſuch as the following, are to be freely uſed. 
R Vitriol. alb. 3 i. aq. puriſſim. 5 i. m. 

6. If the mouth only is dry and parched, an emollient 
"gc, ſuch as that with the pectoral decoction and fal 
2 * 8 | | 

; 7 in inflammatory ines, acid gargles may be uſed 
ome 2 aſter the lation 13 2 9 . not be- 
arm ore; at which time, mM 

X. TinCt. roſar. rub. J 11. ſp. vitr, ten. gr. xv. m. 


In general, the treatment ſhould be the ſame as in the 


may be larger or leſs, that they may extend down the fide 


- the operation of at leaſt one briſk purge; after which, or 


As ſoon as the patient is bled, let a briſk but cooling ö 


daily repeated during the firſt three or four days; if they 


_—_— 


tre to be avoided until the decline of the diſeaſe, for they | 


* 


In the intervals, when purging medicines are not ope- 
rating, give cool nitrous and ſaline medicines, with ſmall 
doſes of the tart. emet. in them, as is uſual in the ardent 
and inflammatory fevers. 5 

The promoting of external inflammation about the 
throat leſſens that which is internal; hence ſtimulants, 
ſuch as the linim. volat. have been applied to the neck 
and throat, by means of flannel dipped therein, or the 
following may be uſed : | 

R Ol. olivar. 3 i. ſp. vol. fal. ammon. 3 ij. ad 3 ſg. 
camphor. 3 G. m. f. linim. cum qua inung. fauces ex- 
terne ſæpius. But if a bliſter acroſs the throat can be 
complied with, its effects, though flower, will be more 
advantageous. | 3 | 


If the external inflammation is conſiderable, a diſcutient 


fomentation and cataplaſm may be applied, or in their 
ſtead, the following liniment may be rubbed on the neck 
and throat three or four times a day, and. flannel rags 
my be conſtantly kept on, being moiſtened with the 
ame. e EL 
R Camph. q. v. ol. oliv. q. ſ. fiat linim. mol. 
If a ſpeedy ſuffocation is threatened, proceed to bron- 


| chotomy, while the ſtrength of the patient gives ſome 


good hope that he may recover. | | 

If ſuppuration cannot be prevented, forbear evacua- 
tion and all repellents, When the ſuppuration takes 
place the ſwelling abates, and the ſymptoms are leſs vio- 
lent, the pus opens itſelf a way either externally or inter- 
nally; if externally, the ulcer is eaſily cured, if it does not 


form ſinuſes ; if internally, the matter falls into the lungs 


and produces ulcers there. That the abſceſs is formed, may 
be known by a general uncaſineſs, a pain in the mouth, ſhi- 


vering and tranſient heats, a ſenfation of thickneſs and 

heavineſs in the tongue, ſmall white eruptions on the gums, 
and inſide of the cheeks and lips, with a diſagreeable tafte 
and odour. In this caſe cataplaſms ſhould be applied warm 


on the throat, and the ſteam of warm vinegar, mixed with 


water, ſhould be received with the breath; and as ſoon as 


a fluQtuation of matter can be perceived, punQure the ab- 


ſceſs, that the matter may, if poſſible, be diſcharged at 
| the mouth, after which gargle with the following: | 


R TinQ. roſar. rub. 3 vi. tin. myrrh. 3 B. ſp. vitr. 
ten. gt. xx. m. „ Ee . 

If the patient is not deſtroyed by the reſpiration, deglu- 
tition, or the brain being affected, this diſorder terminates 
as other inflammations, by reſolution, ſuppuration, or a 


| mortification. | . 3 
N. B. When a difficulty of ſwallowing is not attended 


with acute pain, or inflammation, it is prncraly owing to 
an obſtruction of the glands about the t 

quires that the patient be kept warm, and the throat gar- 
gled with ſome gentle ſtimulant, as a decoction of figs 
with a little vinegar or honey, or the flour of muſtard : 


this ſort of qziz/y is called the pap of the throat, the fall- 
ing down of the almonds of the ears, &, A 
See Aretæus, Cœlius Aurelianus, Hildanus, 'Trallianus, 


Hoffman, Boerhaave, Le Dran's Operations, Sydenham, 
and Fordyce's Elements, part ii. . | 
ANGINA AQUOSA, i. e. Angina gangrena; alſo a 


kind of anaſarca. 


ANGINA GANGRENA, called alſo angrena aquoſa, | 


angina maligna, angina ſuffocativa, ind the eryſipelatous, 
ulcerated, malignant, or putrid ſore throat. 


It is a -putrid remittent fever, accompanied with an 
ulcerated ſore throat, or with an inflammation of the mu- 


cous membrane. Though many lay the chief ſtreſs in the 


cure on gargles, this diſorder is one of the whole habit, 


and not local; for all the different ſymptoms accompany- 


ing this ſort of quinſy, have attended at once in the ſame _ 
| patient, but without the ulcers in the throat. 
This malady is moſt frequent in autumn, generally at- 


tacking children and weakly relaxed adults. 
It is often produced by expoſure to infectious vapours; 
when it is not, cold is the moſt probable caufe, in habits 


already hereto pre- diſpoſed. The breath of theſe patients 


is infectious. 5 | 
It ſometimes begins with rigor, horror, and coldneſs, 


which are followed by a great heat; when an inflamma- 
tion affects the throat, there is firſt a ficry redneſs there, 


ſometimes without any ſwelling, at others there is a con- 
ſiderable but puffy one, which does not prevent the fwallow- 


ing 


roat ; it only re- 
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in about twenty-four hours, but 


ſame effects in the conſtitution, as are broug 


ing nor the breathing in any conſiderable degree, a ſore- 

neſs rather than pain is felt in the throat; the parotid 

glands often ſwell and are painful; whitiſh ſloughs appear 
in the fauces, not riſing above the ſurface of the mem- 

brane, which are often ſurrounded by a redneſs, and, ac- 

cording to the degree of the diſeaſey are from a very florid 

colour to almoſt black; theſe ſloughs generally change to 

an aſh colour, and ſometimes to a black one; they give 

an offenſive ſmell to the breath, ſpread wider, and run 

deeper, until the patient is cut off, or the ſloughs fall off, 

leaving ulcers; but ſometimes the patient recovers with- 

out any ſenſible N If the diſeaſe is violent, the 

mucous membrane in other parts of the body are affected; 

head-ach, faintneſs, and anxiety, with ſickneſs, vomiting, 
or purging, attend at the dae Thoſe uſually go off 
if they continue, the dan- 

ger is much increaſed thereby; the eyes appear red and 
watery, the noſtrils are inflamed, and they diſcharge a 


thin acrid fetid matter, which excoriates the noſtrils and 


lips; and ſometimes an hæmorrhage comes on by the 
third or fourth day, or perhaps later. After two or three 
days from the beginning, an eryſipelatous inflammation 


appears externally on the throat, and alſo on the extremi- 


ties; this eruption relieves the ſickneſs, purging, and other 
diſagreeable ſymptoms. The pulſe is ſeldom hard or full, 
but is often frequent and ſmall ; the fever in the evening 
is inconſiderable, being often attended with a delirium ; 
but in the morning a moderate ſweat comes on, which 


for the preſent relieves the patient: though the ſymptoms | 


regaining their ſtrength, the patient ſometimes falls a 
Akim to their force in three, four, or ſix days. 
Care ſhould be had to diſtinguiſh this ſort of complaint 


from the catarrh, the ſpurious quinſy, an apthæ, and other 


exulcerations in the mouth. 


A fetid ichorous 3 from the ears often attends 
the worſt and fatal caſes; 


| | ut when the parient recovers, 
indurated parotids and deafneſs enſue. | 

yy The indications of cure are, 
1. To ſupport the vis vita. 


2. To promote perſpiration, or evacuate the accumu- | 


lated ſerum. EIT 

z: To reſiſt the putrefaction. 3 
The whole danger depends on the ſtate of the blood, 
which is a putrid one, accompanied with that which is 


attendant on low nervous fevers : though the pulſe, and 


other ſymptoms, may ſeem ro indicate evacuations in the 


beginning, they are cantioully to be admitted, for the na- 


ture of this kind of guin/y is ſuch, as ſoon to proves the 


bleeding, purging, &c. | | 
The patient ſhould be kept in bed, but not much 


warmer by the uſe of cloaths than when in health ; the 
air may be refreſhed and purified not only by opening the 


windows now and then, but alſo by the vapours from 
boiling water, in which is myrrh, roſemary, flowers, or 


vinegar; ſtrong whey, made with good Mountain or other 
wine, may be the common drink ; and if there is much 


| ſickneſs, give mint tea, or red wine and water acidulated 
with the elix. vitriol, t. | | 
Begin the cure with an emetic, which ſhould be given 
as ſpeedily after the attack as poſſible, thus the ſymptoms 
are rendered much more mild. Ws | 
R Tart. emet. gr. f$. ad gr. is ſs. aq. font. 5 iv. m. bibat 
calidam ſuperbibendo infuſ. flor. cham. & poſt operat. 
R Conf. cardiaca 3 B. p. rad. contray. gr. x. aq. alex. 
Ip. cum aceto 3 ij. aq. pur. F i. ſs. m. f. hauſt. & ꝗta. quaq. 
hora repetend, ET. | 
This kind of emetic tends to more advantages than 
any other in this diſorder ; and if there is either a vomit- 
ing, or, purging, or both attendant, they are much alle- 
viated by it. | 


If the purging continues, check it with either ſtimu- 


lants or opiates. 


R Spec. e ſcord. 3 1ij. aq. cinnam. ſim. 3 vi. ſp. ſumat. 
coo L fl poſt e e liquidas. X me 

Though in other fevers bliſtering is not adviſable in the 
beginning, in this the earlieſt uſe of them is to be en- 
couraged, and the following method of preparing them is 
recommended by Dr. Percival of Mancheſter. 

R Empl. ſtomach. vel. e cymina p. 11. veſſicator p. i. 


Camphor. pulv. 3 i, ſs. m. f. empl. inter ſcapul. applic. 


t about by 


one is preferred. When the plaſter is ſpread, warm it 


tinct. myrrh. 3 i. m. f. garg. 


behind the ears, and uſe one or other of the above gargles il 


| 


applied to the neck, after being dipped in ſpirit of win ” | 
camphorated, and ſharp vinegar, mixed in equal parts. 


| part ii. 


He farther obſerves, that in this caſe the ſkin is eaſily 
inflamed, ſo that this mild plaſter ſufficiently diſcharges 
the ſerum, and at the ſame time is antiſeptic. In the fir 
ſtage of this diſeaſe, a bliſter to the back, or to each ſide 
of the throat, produces very ſalutary effects; but as the 
ſkin is particularly diſpoſed to inflammation, inconve- 


niences ſometimes ariſe from the too 2 ſtimuli of 
the common bliſter plaſters, whence the above preſcribed 


gently, and lay on its ſurface a thin piecę of muſlin; thus 
it irritates leſs, produces leſs ſtrangury, and thus it may 
ſafely be applied even where the ſkin is eryſipelatous. 
Gargles made of acids and aſtringent ingredients, may 
be thrown into the fauces by means of a Fringe, if the 
patient cannot uſe them without. 
R F. roſar. 3 viij. ſp. vit. ten. gt. xii. alum. rup. 5 f. 


| ve 
R Decoct. pectoral ß i. | GEE, 
Kad. ſerpentar. virg. 3 ij. coque per ſemi horam, 

colatur, & adde acetum acerim. & tinct. myrrh. ai 3 i. 

mel. Opt. 3 ij. m. Y 

One of theſe gargles ſhould be frequently uſed, the 
mouth and throat ſhould be conſtantly kept clean there- 
with; and always before the patient ſwallows any thing, 
let him waſh his mouth and throat well with it. 

The contrayerva is alſo uſed in gargles for this kind of 
ſore throat; but as an antiſeptic it is better to uſe myrrh 
diſſolved inſtead of it. 

The bark is the principal medicine, and the moſt to be 
relied on. It ſhould be given with red wine, if the pulſe 
does not forbid, which it rarely does; but if it increaſes 
the anxiety, it muſt be omitted. = age od 

If the ſloughs do not ſeparate, touch them with an arm- 
ed probedipped in the following : N N | 
R Tinct. rofar. rub. 7 ij. mel. Ægypt. 3 ij. m. 
| vel TG 
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R Aq. puræ J ij. ſp. fal. corroſ. q. ſ. ad. grat. acid. 
If the ulcers ſpread faſt, the bark muſt be given, or 2 
cold infuſion of it, as freely as the ſtomach will admit, = 
If the tonſils are much ſwelled, bliſter the back, and 


freely, © -- | 

fue heat is exceſſive, add to the bark the ſp. nitre, D. 
or the ſp. febrif. Di. Clutton. It ſhould be obſerved that 
the vegetable acids are apt to produce a diarrhcea, and 
nitre does more harm by leſſening the vis vitz, than it 
does good by its antiſeptic property, ſo neither of then Wl 
are to be admitted in theſe caſes ; but the mineral acid i 
are free from thoſe ill effects, and are both good antiſep- 
tics and diaphoretics, and the above named ones may be 
freely given in all that the patient drinks. _ 3 

If any eryſipelatous appearance is obſerved about the 
fauces, &c. or if they are tumid and ulcerated, immed - 
ately uſe the ſteam from vinegar, myrrh, and honey, 2 
hot as can be borne, and uſe it often. It is detergent and 
antiſeptic, and preferable to any of the gargles. - 

A cataplaſm of the bark and camomile flowers, boiled 
in vinegar, with the addition of camphor 5 i. ſs. or 5 ij. lad 
acroſs the throat, and renewed every four hours, great! al 
ſoftens and relaxes the glands of the neck, it exhales Mi 
antiſeptic vapour, which is drawn in by the mouth at ever 
inſpiration, and much is alſo abſorbed from it. In ca 
leſs important, inſtead of this cataplaſm, flannels may be 


A pedilave made with the bark and camomile flowe! : | 


boiled in vinegar and water, may be uſed three or fou = 


times a day; if the patient is too feeble to fit up, let fla 
nels be wrung out of this decoction, and applied to h 
limbs. Beſides the relaxing and antiſpaſmodic effects "Wl 
this remedy, it tends to produce a {ſwelling in the ce 
which relieves very much. 5 IM 
Fixed air, ſeparated during the ſermentation of an a 
line ſalt with the vitriolic acid, isadvantageouſly adwinilt 
ed by way of clyſter, or mixed with ſome proper one. 
See Aretæus de Cauſis & Signis Morborum, lid, ee 
cap. 9. Dr. Fothergill's Treatiſe on the Putrid >" 
Throat. Dr. Huxham. Le Cat. Johnſon and Chomel "Wl 
this diſeaſe. Northcote's Treatiſe on the Ulcerated d 
Throat. Dr, Percival's Eſſays. Dr. Fordyce's Elem" 
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ANGINA AQUOSA, of Boerhaave. See his Aph. 
: 1. It is an inſtance of the anaſarca. R 
sd ERYSIPELATOSA, i. e. Scarlatina angi- 
i ANGINA EXTERNA, i. e. Mumps. 
f ANGINA INFLAMMATORIA INFANTUM, i. e. 
3 Suffocatio ſtridula. 
. ANGINA INTERNA, i. e. Suffocatio ſtridula. 
N ANGINA LATENS & DIFFICILIS, i. e. Suffoca- 
io ſtridula. | | 
1 10% FIN A MEMBRANACE A, i. e. Suſfocatio ſtridula. 
2 ANGINA MUCOSA, 1. e. Scarlatina anginoſa. 
2 ANGINA CEDOMATOSA, i. e. Angina aquoſa, 
: ANGINA MALIGNA, 1. e. Angina gangrena. 
—_ ANGINA PECTORIS. For the firſt account of this 
b. deaſe the world is indebted to Dr. Wm. Heberden of 
London. | | 
ue patient is ſeized whilſt walking; and more parti- 
| = cularly if he walks ſoon after eating, with a painful ſenſa- 
tion in his breaſt; the moment he ſtands ſtill this un- 
5 1, eaſineſs vaniſhes : but after this complaint hath continued 
1 ome months, it does not ceaſe ſo ſuddenly after reſting 3 
e t will now come on even while the perſon is in bed, 
-*c- obliging him to riſe every night for ſeveral months toge- 
05 mer. In ſome inveterate caſes it hath been brought on 
1 of yy very trivial accidents, ſuch as coughing, going to ſtool, 
y ſwallowing, or by ſpeaking, or any flight diſturbance 
yrrl ot mind. Sometimes, though rarely, it attacks while the 
Þ WWpaticnt ſtands or fits ſtill. In ſome perſons it is the worſt 
0 0 n winter, in others during the ſummer ſeaſon. When 
ulle nic approaches whilſt the patient is. walking, its dura- 
ales ion is ſhort; but if it comes on in the night, it will con- 
naue an hour or more. Now and then (though rarely) 
am- bere are ſeveral days before any remiſſion is manifeſt ; 
nd, during this time, the ygreateſt danger ſeems to be 
ttndant. The pulſe is, at leaſt, ſometimes not diſturbed 
ich the pain, conſequently the heart is not affected by it. 
' pPerſons of fifty years of age and upwards, with ſhort 
| 07.2 necks, and who are inclined to be corpulent, are the moſt 
©  MWuijct to this diſeaſe ; it is, though rarely met with, in 
„ and boſe who are far younger. | 125 TH 
argles = The natural tendency of this complaint is, to kill ſud- 
5 eenly, yet ſome continue affected with it for twenty 
, RT cars. TY 
d that _—_ Lhe ſeat ſeems to be in or about the os ſternum, but 
„ and ways more to its left fide, than to any other part of it; 
han it nd a pain in the middle of the left arm is ſometimes at- 
them Pendant. | 5 | h 
acid BE The cauſe is moſt probably a ſpaſm or cramp, or an 
ntiſep- ceer, or both. A ſpaſm, or convulſion, appears moſt 
may be iel, from the ſuddenneſs of the attack, and as ſpeedy 
_cprture, the long intervals of eaſe, the relief afforded by 
ut 1 ine and ſpirituous cordials, its generally bearing the 
nmec notion of a horſe or carriage ſo well, which circumſtance 
ney, 2 3; often diſtinguiſhes ſpaſmodic pains from thoſe which ariſe 
ent an om ulcers, and its coming on in the night after the firſt | 
* <p, at which time aſthmas, the night-mare, convulſions, 
boi 6 3 and other diſorders attributed to the diſturbed functions 
” 4.5 1 df the nerves, are peculiarly apt to return, or to be ag- 
great eravated. That an ulcer may alſo contribute to this diſ- 
hales 21 rrder, ſeems to be ſuggeſted from that the patient ſome- 
at ol imes ſpits blood mixed with a purulent matter, which 
In ca 0 cems too to come from the ſeat of the diſorder. 
may | In order to the cure evacuations have been tried, but to 
of win _ purpoſe ; but wine, and other cordials, taken at bed- 
arts. me, will prevent or weaken the night fits: but nothing 
flowe" <5 this ſo effectually as opium; ten, fifteen, or twenty 
or fou oops of the thebaic tincture taken at bed- time, will en- 
let * 1 able thoſe patients to keep their bed until the morning 
ed to ho had been forced to riſe, and fit up two or three 
76 41 ours every night for many months. This quantity, or 


1 may ſafely be continued as long as it is required. 
r. Bergius (a Swediſh phyſician) ſays, that this diſorder 
5 a kind of ſpaſmodic aſthma, and that it is relieved by a 


Wer. 


q. puleg. vel hyſſop. I6 PS. cap. cochl. ij. bis terve in die. 


m, dee the Lond. Med. Tranf. vol. ii. p. 59, &c. 
trid * ANGINA PERNICIOS A, i. e. Suffocatio ſtridula. 
zomel, ANGINA POLYPOSA, i. e. Suffocatio ſtridula. 


ANGINO DEI. The name of a diſeaſe. | 
ANGIOLOGIA. Angiology. It treats of the glands, 


rong ſolution of the gum ammon. e. g. gummi 3 GG. in 


ANG 


pn" lymphæducts, nerves, arteries, veins, and other 
veſſels. | 
ANGIOSPERMOS, from 4% eie, a veſſel, and 
ge, a ſced. An epithet for ſuch plants as have their 
ſeed or fruit incloſed in two membranes, not eaſily ſe- 
parable from the nucleus, by way of diſtinction from the 
gymnoſpermoi, (derived from yuuyog, naked), and which 
have their ſeed for the moſt part ſurrounded with three in- 


teguments. 


ANGLICA, a name of the chamæmorus. 

ANGLICUS SUDOR. See Su poR AxNcLIcus. 
ANGOLAM. A large tree growing in Malabar. It 
runs up to the height of one hundred feet, and is twelve 
1 It is an ever-green, its fruit reſembles a 
cherry. | 


The expreſſed juice of the root purges and kills worms, 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. | | 
ANGONE. A nervous ſort of quinſy. Vogel defines 
it to be an acute ſtopping up of the fauces, without in- 
flammation. He ſays that the convulſive quinſy, and hy- 
ſteric ſuffocation, are its ſpecies. | | 
ANGOR. A concentration of the natural heat of the 


body, cauſing a palpitation of the heart, and anxiety. 
In the beginning of a fever it is a bad prognoſtic, | 


ANGOS, a veſlel; a receptacle of humours. 

ANGSANA, called alſo angſava, and draco arbor. 
It grows in the Eaſt Indies; the liquor which diſtills 
from a wound made in this tree is uſed as a medicine, 
when it is condenſed into a gummy conſiſtence. It is of 


a red colour, aſtringent, and is ſold for dragon's blood. 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. Dale. | | 
ANGSANA. The dragon's blood tree. 
ANGU. A fort of bread made of caſſada. 
ANGUILLA. The eel. 0 LY = 
Eels are nouriſhing. 'Thoſe that are met with in ri- 
vers, or other clear running waters, are the beſt; as to 
their ſize it is immaterial : the liver and the gall are ex- 
tremely acrid. Boerhaave ſays, that no fiſhes have a 
more acrid gall; and that with a mixture of the galls of 


rickety children with hard and ſwelled bellies. 


ſimilar to that of the electric machine. No ſhock is per- 


when it is neither diſpleaſed nor touched; but if it is 
angry, it can give a ſhock to a perſon at five or ſix inches 
diſtance. This ſhock is produced by an emiſſion of elec- 
tric particles, which the fiſh diſcharges at pleaſure. On 
the death of the animal no ſuch electric property remains 
and then the Indians eat it. 7 | 
 ANGUILLARE, a ſpecies of pimpinella. | 
ANGUIS, alſo called ſerpens anguis, anguis coluber, 
| natrix torquata, and the ſnake, _ | 5 
Our 3 in England, and thoſe in other cold coun- 


tries, do not injure us with their bite. Their fat is as 


good as that of the viper. 


found in Italy, Poland, Germany, and in all the quarters 
of the world. | | | | 

ANGUIUM SENECTA. The caſt ſkin of a ferpent: 
the ſlough, or caſt ſkin of a ſnake is as good. A decoc- 
tion of it boiled in wine is ſaid to cure deafneſs, pain in 
the ears, &c. 

ANGULARIS ARTERIA, i. e. Arteria maxillaria 
externa. 


ANGULARIS MUSCULUS, i. e. Levator ſcapulæ. 


CanTHUS. | 
ANGULUS ACUTUS TIBLE. The ſpine of the 
tibia, or the ſkin. | | 
ANGURIA. The citrul. . 
ANGUSTATIO, i. e. Anguſtia. 
ANGUSTIA. Anxiety, reſtleſſneſs in opens. 
It alſo ſignifies a narrowneſs of the veſſels. Anguſtatio 


hath the ſame meaning. 
| ANHALDINUM 


the ee] and the pike, made into pills, he hath cured many 


The torporific eel, found in Guiana, in South Ame- 
rica, if caught by a hook, violently ſhocks the perſon wha 
holds the line: the ſame eel touched with an iron rod, 
held in the hand of a perſon whoſe other hand is joined 
to another, &c. communicates a violent ſhock to ten or 
twelve perſons thus joining hands, in a manner exactly 


ceived by the holding the hand in the water near the fiſh 


ho art nr IEEE a——-— — — — 


AN GUIs ASCULAPII. It is the only ſpecies of | 


| ſerpents that can be made ſo tame as to be innocent. It is 


ANGULI OCULI. The corners of the eyes. See 
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ANIDROS!]B, a privation of ſweat. 


ANI 


ANHALDINUM. An epithet of a corroſive, deſcribed | 


by Hartman. 2 | 
ANHALTINA REMEDIA: Medicines which fa- 


cilitate reſpiration. 


ANHALTINA AQUA. Anhalt water. It is in the 


Brandenburg Diſpenſatory, and is the ſp. vini rect. diſ- 
tilled from turpentine, and twelve or thirteen other in- 
gredients of the aromatic kind; but a more elegant ſpirit 
of this kind may be obtained by mixing a proper quantity 
of the eſſential oils of roſemary, lavender, ſage, or other 
fuch like, with the common oil of turpentine, and then 
diſtilling them. This! water is an excellent cordial. 

- ANHALTINUS, an epithet of the Anhalt water. 
ANHELATIO, Anhelitus o-panting. A ſhortneſs of 
breath, or a difficult and ſmall, but quick reſpiration, 
which happens to ſound perſons, eſpecially fat people, 
and valetudinarians, after ſtrong exerciſe. In fevers, 
dropſies, aſthmas, pleuriſies, &c. there is always an an- 
helitus. 92 N | et 
ANHELTITUS, i. e. Anhelatio. Amongſt the che- 
miſts it ſignifies ſmoak, and alſo horſe dung. | 

ANHELO, i. e. Anhelatio. 

ANHIMA. An aquatic bird of prey in Braſil, larger 
than a ſwan. Its horn is eſteemed an antidote againſt 


; poiſon. 


ANHUIBA, i. e. Saſſafras. 


ANIADA. The aſtral and celeſtial powers which 


promote in us long life. 


ANIADAV. According to the ſpeech of the alche- 


miſts, it is the *ternal ſpring, and the new world to 


_ ANTADON, Aniadum, Aniadus, words uſed by Pa- 15 


racelſus, and mean the ſame with aniada. 


ANICE TON, Invincible. An epithet for a plaſter | 
| aſcribed to Crito, and fo called becauſe it was an infalli- 
ble remedy for the acores. | | | 


ANICETUM, Inſuperable, a name of the aniſe. 
ANID ROS, from a, neg. and ib, to ſweat. Sweat- 
leſs. | | | 
ANIDROTI. Galen expounds this to fignify with- 
out ſweat. | 5 . . 

ANIIMUM, 1. e. Anime. 

ANIL, i. e. Indicum. 


ANIMA NMUN DI. The foul of the world. An ubi- 
quitarian principle, ſuppoſed by Plato to do the ſame 


feats as Des Cartes's æther, pervading and influencing all 
parts and places. | | | 
ANIMA PULMONUM. A name given to ſaffron 
on account of its uſe in aſthmas. Rs 
ANIMA. The veſicles of herrings. They are diu- 


rxetic. 


ANIMAL. Every body endowed with life and with 
ſpontaneous motion, is called an animal. | 
All ſubſtances proceeding from animals are ſaid to be- 


long to the animal kingdom, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
vegetable and the mineral claſſes. | | | 
The earth of animals differ not from that of vegetables 


in any reſpect yet diſcovered. Yet there are certain dif- 
ferences betwixt one animal earth and another, ſome be- 
ing calcareous, others not, &c. See EAR THS (animal) 
and VEGE TABLE. ER 5 | | 
The oils and fats of animals, like the groſs oil of veget- 
ables, are not of themſelves ſoluble, either in water or in 
ſpirit of wine; bur by the intervention of a third body (as 
of mucilage gum, &c. may be rendered miſhble there- 
with again. The oils of animals differ from thoſe of ve- 
getables, as follows: Iſt. The finer animal oils are not 
like the vegetable, procured by a moiſt, but by a dry 
diſtillation, that is by combuſtion, and hence all animal 
oils have an empyreumatic ſmell. 2dly. Though an 
acid is foued in the fat of animals, yet in the diſtilled oils 
of animal matter, a volatile alcaline property is found in 
them; whereas in the diſtilled oils of vegetables there is 
always an acid. The volatile alcaline falts, therefore, 
contained in the oils of animals, is the reaſon why they 
are more penetrating than the diſtilled oils of vegetables, 
and have a more immediate tendency to put the blood in- 
to a commotion. 'Two drops of the ol. C. C. intimately 
mixed with the ſp. vini R. 3 B. are ſufficient to produce a 


copious ſweat for four men, if divided into four doſes ; | 


hence animal oils ſhould be cautiouſly given to the young 
and {anguine . | 


ANI 


The odorous matter of ſome animal ſubſtances, as muſt: 
caſtor, &c. is, like the eſſential oils of vegetables, ſoluble in 
ſp. vini R. and volatile in the heat of boiling water, 

The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of 
vegetables, diſſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oil. 
Like the gums alſo it renders oils and fats miſſible with 
water. 


However, many animal juices differ greatly even in 


theſe general kinds of properties, from the correſponding 
ones of vegetables. Thus animal ſerum, which appears 
ſimilar to vegetable gummy juices, hath this remarkable 


difference, that, though it mingles with cold or warm wa. 
| ter, yet, on conſiderably heating the mixtures, the animal 


matter ſeparates from the watery fluid, and concretes into 


Farenheit's thermometer. 
Animal ſubſtances become putrid much ſooner than ve. 
getable ones, and when corrupted are much more offen. 


| five. See PUTREFACTIO. 


Animal matter, burnt in the open air, is reſolved, like 
vegetables, into ſoot and aſhes, but with this difference, 
that no fixed alcaline ſalt can be obtained from the aſhes, 
to the fire in cloſe veſſels, after the watery moiſture, a vo- 
matic oil that is more fetid than that from vegetables. 
leſſer American deer. 
bezoar goat. | 


ANIMAL MOSCHIFERUM. The muſk animal. 
ANIMAL ZIBETHICUM. The civet cat. 


a ſolid maſs, if the heat is about one hundred and fifty by | 


and that no acid vapour accompanies the ſmoak. Expoſed = 
latile alcaline falt is obtained, together with an empyreu- 5 1 


ANIMAI. BEZOARTICUM OCCIDENTALE. T 


ANIMAL BOZORADICUM ORIENTAL. Ti: Wl 


ANIMALCULA. A diminutive of the word anima; Kt 
that is, they are ſuch little creatures as require to be view. | 
ed through glaſſes, to diſcern them diſtinctly. Rain, a 
ſoon as it falls, contains many animalculz, but ſnow ſtil 
more; the dew on glaſs windows is full of them. In | 
boiled water they retain their ſhape, and ſometimes revire, 
Ihe animalculæ get in ſhoals in the fluids they ſwin Jn 
in, and if diſturbed, they ſeparate as fiſh in a pond, ant 
will be many hours before they are collected together. 
They follow their liquor, in which they ſwim to the lat 
drop, and then for want of it, they ſeem to ſtruggle and 
die; after their ſeeming death, put water to them, and 


they revive. When ſeemingly dead they are very fla, 


the want of air. 


ſtroy them. | | | 
_ Vinegar contains animalcule like eels, 


| cauſe of diſeaſes. ; 


with animalcule, and vinegar deſtroys them, 


oil 


it loſes its ſmell, and acquires an agreeable one. 


at lalt to a very ſmall quantity; the diſtillation requN 
repeating twelve or twenty times, but the proceſs may ® 
haſtened by mixing the oil with quicklime into a ſoſt paſt 
then put it into the retort, the lime keeps down more © 
the black matter than would ſtay without it. 


The quantity of oil taken for preparing this oil ſhoul 5 
be large, becauſe that the repeated diſtillations reduce "W 


Animal ils thus rectified are thin, limpid, and of 2 ſud 4 
til, penetrating, not diſagreeable ſmell and taſte. 7 iP 


but if not paſt regain, they ſoon recover their plumpneß. 
Animalculæ chuſe the ſurface of liquors, probably tor 


Dip a needle point into the oil of vitriol, then into 
drop of liquor in which theſe animalcule are, and they 
inſtantly ſpread about to evade the acid, and ſoon drop 
down dead. If the needle is dipped in a ſolution of con- 
mon ſalt, or in the tincture of ſalt of tartar, the ſame b 
| obſerved to follow. Sugar, urine, and blood, ſpeedily d- 


Deſault, and fome others, endeavour to prove that a Mi 
diſeafes are owing to animalculæ; but it does not appear, i 
that any animal ſubſtance contains animalcule until it b- 
comes putrid, and then theſe are the effect rather than tt - | 


The white matter which ſticks to the teeth, abound 5 | 


See Philoſ. Tranf. abr. vol. iii. Dr. Hook's Micographi- 
ANIMALE DIPPELLI (OLEUNM). Dippel's anime 


Take any quantity of the empyreumatic oil di{tillc WR 
from animal ſubſtances, as that of hartſhorn, put it into? 
glaſs retort, fit on a receiver, and diſtill in a ſand heat, - 
oil will ariſe pale coloured, and leſs fetid, and a black co!!! 
matter will remain behind. Repeat the diſtillation "i 
freſh retorts till the oil ceaſes to leave any feces, and ti 
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ANI 


3 are anodyne and antiſpaſmodic in doſes from fifteen to 


thirty drops. Hoffman highly extols them ; he ſays that 
and ſupports it for twenty-four 

bſerves, that if twenty or more drops are given on 
ee, ſtomach, ſix hours before the acceſſion of an in- 
termittent fever, they frequently remove the diſorder; 


A and that they are effectual againſt chronical epilepſies and 
ocker convulſive ſymptoms, eſpecially if given before the 


uſual time of the attack, and preceded by proper evacua- 


They loſe much of their quality by keeping. 
The empyreumatic oils of vegetables, rectified in the 


nme manner, become poſſeſſed of the ſame effects as thoſe 


of the animal kind. | | 
All empyreumatic oils diſſolve in ſp. vini, R. and the 
more they are reCtified, their ſolution therein is the eaſier, 
a circumſtance in which they differ from eſſential oils, 
which by repeated diſtillations become more difficult to 
iſſolve. . | | 
; ANIMALIS FACULTAS. See FAcuL TAS & Ac- 


ANIMA LIS MOT US. Animal motion. 
: From the elaſticity of the fibres, and the diſtenſion of | 


the cells in the cellular membrane, by the rarefaction of 


tteir contained fluid, from the effect of the fire converged 


from the earth to the blood, and thence carried to the 
cells of the cellular membrane, an action and reaction is 
begun and continued betwixt the vital heat and the fibres; 


which life depends, is begun and ſupported. 
Bellini, in his de Motu Cordis, when ſpeaking of the 
egg, and the firſt appearances which follow the applica- 


tion of heat, ſays, that the nervous ſyſtem is the firſt which 


is expanded by the heat of incubation. 


As to the motion of the heart, let the power lodged in 


W fire of repelling the particles of fluids, which are non-elec- 


trics, and of 8 pulſation, be conſidered; alſo the 

heart; that a fluid is lodged in the 
cells of the cellular tunic; that the cellular membrane 
ſurrounds every fibre in the heart; and that each of theſe 


fibres is elaſtic: thus then, the firſt communication of 


heat from without, whether by incubation from the hen, 
or other external fire communicated to the foetus, will be 
carried to the nerves, and dilate the fluid in the veſicles of 


the tunica cellularis; and thus dilating every veſicle, muſt | 
| along under the lower jaw, alſo called lacticinia. 


diſtend every muſcular fibre, and increaſe the volume of 


lee heart; but as it is the nature of fire to act by pulſa- 


tions, and of elaſticity to react, after being ated upon, 
the fire having finiſhed its operation of diſtending the ve- 
ſicles of the tunica cellularis, and of lengthening the muſ- 
cular fibres, paſſes off through the body, and at that in- 
ſtant the elaſtic power takes place in 1ts turn, and con- 
tracts every individual fibre of the heart in its length, and 
conſequently the diameters of the ventricles, which muſt 
have been diſtended by the influence of the fire, together 
with the diſtenſion of the whole heart, are contracted by 
this elaſticity in the fibres, and thus the blood which it 
had received, is propelled from thence into the arteries. 
The motion of the arieries depends on the ſame prin- 
ciples as that of the heart. The arteries being dilated by 
the ſame influence as the heart is, and contracted by the 


elaſtic power of their fibres, the blood is driven forward 
| ſenſation and underſtanding. 


through the whole courſe of its circulation. 


Thus the circulation of the blood is ſupported and con- 


tinued through the animal, and the involuntary motion of 


the heart, auricles, and arteries, are accounted for by thoſe 


alternate powers of dilatation and contraCtion. 
And hence it appears, that the whole propulſive power 


arterial tube hath the ſource of dilatation and contraction 
in itſelf, that is in its cellular membrane and fibres, con- 
ſequently of continuing the motion which was imparted 


to the blood by the action of the heart. 


The voluntary motions too depend on the powers and 


influence of the animal heat or vital fire, under the domi- 


nion of the will. The vital fire is contained in the brain, 
medulla ſpinalis, ganglions, and nerves, in a quantity 
fomewhat exceeding the requirements of the involuntary 
motions; and the voluntary exerciſe of any muſcle depends 
entirely on the greater quantity of this ſire, determined 
thither by the act of volition, 


| 


lies not in the heart alone, for every poſſible part of the 


time it ſoftens and becomes adheſive. | 
red hot iron, it immediately melts, catches flame, and 


AN 1 


In the involuntary motion of the heart, quite different 
effects are produced by the ſame principles of action, 
from what follows their effect in the muſcles ſubſervient 
to the will; that is, the heart is dilated in all its parts by 
the vital fire, but the muſcles of voluntary motion are con- 
tracted : this follows from the ſingle circumſtance of thoſe 
laſt muſcles being faſtened at each end. | 

See the Theory and Practice of Phyſic by J. Sheb- 
beare, M. D. Maganiſe's Doctrine of Inflammation, 
p-. 3I—52, Haller's Phyſiology, the Lecture on Muſcu- 
lar Motion. Kirkland's Diſſertations on the Brain, 

Nerves, &c. | | 

ANIMA MUNDI, 
ſuppoſed this 
in this world. 5 | 

ANIMALIS SPIRITUS. Animal ſpirits. See CA- 
LIDUM INNATUM. | | 

ANIMATIO. Animation. An mznigmatical word 
uſed by alchemiſts in their employ of tranſmuting metals. 
Mercury is ſaid to be animated, when by conjunction 
with a perfect metal, it is reduced to a certain ſpecies. 
ANIME. The Portugueſe corrupted the word anime 
into anime. wy . 5 

The gum anime is alſo called reſina anime & reſina 
courbaril. Piſo calls the tree from whence it is obtained, 
jetaiba, and the Indians call it courbaril. Its the hymenæa 
courbaril of Linnzus. = 

J. Bauhine reckons up five ſpecies, but the whiteſt is 
the beſt, | : | | 

The gum anime is a tranſparent, yellowiſh, white, re- 

ſinous gum, obtained from a large tree in Braſil and New 
Spain, and alſo in the eaſtern parts of the world. That 
from the Eaſt Dioſcorides calls by the names myrrha and 
minæa; but in our ſhops we have no other than the Ame- 
rican ſorts, The ſmall tears are the pureſt. It hath but 
little taſte, though to the ſmell it is very agreeable. It 
eaſily breaks between the teeth, but if chewed for ſome _ 
If it is laid on a 


The ſoul of the world. Plato 
principle to pervade and influence all things 


burns quickly away, leaving only very little white aſhes. 
It diſſolves in ſp. vini R. but is very little affected by _ 
water, except in diſtillation, by which it gives a part of 
its flavour, and a ſmall quantity of oil. . 
It is diuretic, the doſe is 9g i. 
The gum copal is often ſold for it. . 
ANIMELLAE. The glandules under the ears, and all 
ANIMI, & Anime Deliquium. See DELiQUium, 
LI POTHYTMIA, & OYNCOPE. 125 
ANIMIFERA ARBOR BRANSILIANA, i. e. Cour- 


baril. | | | | | 
PATHEMATA. Affections of the mind. 


ANIMI | 
ANIMOMETER. An inſtrument that meaſures the 
{ſtrength of the wind. 5 | 

ANIMUS. The mind. The body and the mind reci- 
procally affect each other with reſpect to health and diſ- 
eaſe; whatever invigorates the body, renders the faculties 
of the ſoul proportionably active and ſtrong. | | 

| Ariſtotle hath long ſince obſerved that thoſe animals 
whoſe blood abounds with thick fibres are bold and furi- 
ous, and that a thick hot blood contributes to ſtrength, 
but not to underſtanding. He alſo obſerves that a thin 
blood is better calculated for the different purpoſes of 


The circulation of the blood not only unites the ſoul 
with the body, but alſo governs and directs its operations: 
with the circulation of the blood, the animal and vital 
functions continue, and they vary, and ceaſe to be, ac- 
cording as the circulation varies or ceaſes, | | | 

Would then any one preſerve the faculties of the mind, 
and a due order of the paſſions, let his care be to continue 
the blood in its due heaithy ſtate. Examples daily occur, 
in which it is ſeen that the chearful glaſs raiſes the man 
as it were above himſelf; alſo, that its undue uſe enervates 
and deſtroys him. | 

On the other hand, a diſordered mind injures the body; 
violent paſſions make great ravage in its conſtitution, and 
leſs violent ones, if continued ſomewhat longer, have as 
dreadful an effect. Fear and terror contract the veſſels in 
the exterior parts of the body, aud force the blood into 
the larger ones about the heart and lungs z which again 


| produce coldneſs in the extremities, a palpitation 


of the 
heart, 
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En ANI 


heart, uneaſineſs in the bowels, &c. Sadneſs greatly leſ- 
ſens the vis vitæ, whence a diſpoſition to chronical diſor- 
ders. Anger increaſes the ſtrength, quickens the pulfe 
and breathing, but throws the whole frame into a tumult, 
and its conſequences are ſometimes fafal. | 
ANINGA, allo called iba, arbor aquatica Brafit. 
Ray takes notice of three ſpedies, two of which grow 
in water, the third in moiſt and ſhady woods; the roots _ 
of the firſt two ſorts are bulbous, and poſſeſs medical 
virtues ; they are uſed for formentations againſt inflations 
of the e en Of that ſpecies which is found in 
the woods, the leaves are the medicinal part; they are 
bruiſed and applied as 2 general remedy for healing ul- 
cers. Rait Hit. Pl.. | 
ANI PROCEDENTIA. See PRocEDENTIA ANI. 
ANISATUM. A wine in which aniſeeds are infufed 


thus; take of Aſcalon wine (this was a ſtrong wine) ß 


xxx. honey 15 x. aniſeeds 2 v. mix them and let them 
ſtand together a ſew days; then ſtrain off the clear liquor. 
ANISCALPTOR, from anus, the breech, and ſcalpo, 
to ſcratch; ſo called becauſe it is in uſe when this office 
is performed. See LaTiss1MuUs Dos]. 
ANISO MARATHRUM. A ſpecies of ſcandix. 
ANISUM. Anife. It is the pimpinella aniſum of Lin. 
ANISUM HERBARIIS. Aneſum. Common aniſe. 
Hoffman calls the ſeeds ſolamen inteſtinorum, by way of 
eminence, for their ſervice in complaints of the bowels. 
ANISUM INDICUM, Aniſum Chinæ, aniſum ſtella- 


tum, zingi, aniſum peregrinum, ſemen Badian. fœnicu- 


lum Sinenſe, cardomomum, Siberienſe, aniſum Sinenſe, 


and Philippineſe and Indian or ſtellated aniſe. 
The common aniſe, 1. e. the pimpinella aniſum, is a 


pale colour inclined to green; the upper leaves are divid- 
ed into fine ſegments, the lower are entire and roundiſh, 
and ſerrated about the edges. It 1 ive of Egypt, 
Crete, and Syria; is cultivated in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, and grows in our gardens in England; but it 
does not arrive at any great degree of perfection with us. 
The ſeeds only are uſed in medicine; and thoſe which 
are produced in Spain are ſmaller than thoſe obtained in 
other countries, and are generally the moft eſteemed. 


Aniſeeds have an agreeable aromatic odour, and to the | 
_ taſte they are gratefully warm, with a degree of ſweetneſs; 


they are carminative, much uſed in flatulent complaints, 


griping of the bowels; they are alſo moderately anodyne, 


diaphoretic, diuretic, and diſcutient ; an infuſion of them 
in water moderates the thirſt in a dropſy and abates the 
diarrhoea; the ſume received up the noſtrils abates the 


head-ach in ſome initances; they promote an appetite, | 


and check hiccoughing, when a flatus and coldneſs in the 
ſtomach are the cauſes. | | | 


Thoſe who are offended with the ſeeds, may take the 


Water and ſpirit of wine both completely extract the 


_ virtues of aniſeeds; but in diſtillation very little of the 


feeds are carried over with the ſpirit ; however, after its 
evaporation, a powerful and agreeable extraCt remains. 
The London college gives a compound aniſeed water, 
which is as follows: er: 7 
Ag. Sem. Aniſi. comp. 5 
R Sem. aniſi. & angelic. aa Þþ fs. ſpt. vini ten. cong. i. 
elic. Cong. i. | | 1 
The angelica ſeeds are added to improve the flavour of 
thoſe of the aniſe. This water is apt to be milky if drawn 
ſo low as directed above: a glaſs of it aſſiſts digeſtion after 
full meals, and when vegetables have been too freely 
em_— | 


Along with the water in diſtillation, their eſſential oil 


ariſes to the quantity of Z i. from Þþ iii. it poſſeſſes the | 


taſte, ſmell, and all the virtues of the ſeeds in the higheſt 


perfection; it congeals when the air is not ſenſibly cold | 


into a butyraceous conliſtence, hence in diſtilling, the wa- 
ter in the refrigeraory ſhould not be kept too cool, it 
thould rather be warm, particularly towards the end of 
2 proceſs, or the oil will congeal in the worm of the 
111. | 
The doſe is from two to twenty drops, which may be 
made into an elegant draught thus, 1 


ſpiritous preparation of them, for the ſpirit in ſome mea- 
ſure covers their flavour. | 


| ſpecies conſiſts of ruſty, brown-coloured, hard, wrinkled 


reſinous extract. The ſeeds afford much eſſential oil by 


| banum plant. | | 


there is no ſhivering with cold, as in the other ſort. 


9 


| though they are deſerving of a preference to thoſe in uſe. 
ſmall, annual, umbelliferous herb; its ſeeds are roundiſh, | 


ſtriated, flatted on one fide, pointed at one end, and of a 


way of derifion, becauſe he thought them ignorant of the 


roxyſm, called alſo the attack of the paroxyſm. There is 


ſee) is thus named from its ſhape. From annulus, a ring. 


weather is unſettled. 


upper lip. 


R Ol ani}. gut. ii. vel. q. v. mucilag. e gum. arab, 3 j, 
ſp. vin. ten. 3 11. aq. puræ 3 i. ſs. m. f. hauſt. 

This oil is uſually adulterated with olive oil. 

An oil is alſo obtained from ani/ceds by expreſſion; it i; 
of a greeniſh colour, grateful to the taſte, and ſtrong of 
the ſeeds, of which, if ſixteen, ounces are lightly moiſtey. 
ed by expoſure to the ſteam. of boiling water, about an 
ounce of oil may be obtained from them. This oil con. 
ſiſts of a groſs inſipid inodorous one, ſimilar to the com. 
mon expreſſed ones, and of a part of the eſſential oil of 
the ſeed, on which laſt its flavour wholly depends. If this 
expreſſed oil is digeſted in rectified ſpirit of wine, the ef. 
ſential oil is extracted from it; or if it is diſtilled in wa. 
ter, the eſſential oil _ and leaves the inodorous one 
behind. The groſs gil ſeems to reſide in the kernel of 
the ſeed, the effential in the cortical part. | 

The Indian or ſtellated aniſe. The ſeed veſſel of this 


capſules, half an inch or more long, joined by their baſes 
to the number of fix or more in the 25 of a ſtar, each of 
which includes one ſeed, externally gloſſy, and of the co- 
lour of linſeed, internally white. It is the produce of x 
ſmall tree which grows in Tartary, China, and the Philip. 
pine iflands. | 

The huſks contain the chief of the flavour, which is the 
ſame as that of the common aniſced, but not ſo fiery; if 
they are digeſted in ſpirit of wine, they yield a moſt acrid 


diſtillation in water, which 1s thinner, more limpid, and 
more fragrant than that from the common ſort. | 
This ſpecies of aniſeed is not yet common in the ſhops, 


ANISUM AFRICANUM FRUTICESCENS FOLIO 
ET CAULE VERE COERULEO TINCTIS The gal- 


ANISUM FRUTICOSUM AFFRICANUM GAL. 
BANIFERUM. The galbanum plant. 


| ANNETESTES. 80 Paracelſus calls the Galeniſts, by 


cauſes and principles of things. 
ANNORA. Calcined egg-ſhells or quick-lime. 
ANNOTATIO. The very beginning of a febrile pa- 


another annotatio or epiſemaſia, which is proper to hectic 
fevers, happening an hour or two after eating: in this 


ANNUENTES MUSCULI, i. e. Muſc. Recti Inter- 


ni Minores. 


ANNULARIS CARTILAGO. The cricoides (which 
ANNULARIS DIGTTUS. The ring-finger, or that 


next to the little one. 
ANNULARIS VENA. The vein betwixt the ring 
and little finger. = 
ANNUS. The year. The antients divided the year 
into winter and ſummer; their ſucceſſors divided it into 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn and winter. | | 
A philoſophical year is a common month. 
ANNUS AMADIN. Long life. 3 
ANNI TEMPORA CON STANTIA, vel INCON- 
STANTIA. Conſiſtent ſeaſons, i. e. ſuch as keep their 
uſual temperature. Or inconſiſtent ſeaſons, i. e. when the 


ANO, do. Upwards. The ſuperior parts. Emetics are 
thus called, as purging medicines are called x47, downwards. 

ANOC ATH ARTICA. Medicines which purge up- 
wards, as emetics. | . 


ANOCHEILON, from &@ and NA., a lip. The 


ANODINA. Narcotic medicines. _ 5 

ANODMON, from æ neg. and zi, a ſmell]. With- 
out ſmell. It ſtands oppoſed to fetid. . 

ANODUS. A word uſed by the chemiſts for what 15 
ſeparated from the nouriſhment by the kidneys. The 
Greek word dv, anodus; from @ neg. and seg, 4 
tooth, ſignifies toothleſs. | 

ANODYNA, from « privative, and s, doles; Of 
& neg. and wSvyn, pain. | es | 

Anodynes are medicines which eaſe pain, and procure 
fleep. They are divided into three ſorts, viz, 

1. Paregorics, or ſuch as aſſwage pain. 

2. Hypnotics, or ſuch as relieve by procuring ſleep. 

ky 3. Narcotics, 
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3. Narcotics, or ſuch as eaſe the patient by ſtupifying 
: " Opiates and narcotics deſtroy ſenſation, Some hypno- 
ss and paregorics, procure eaſe and ſleep by removing 
c oifending cauſe, as nitre, camphor. &. 

rue doſes of theſe medicines are generally regulated by 
e pulſe; yet this rule is not without exceptions. If the 
WT 1c is ftroag, a larger doſe is ſafe; if weak, a leſs doſe 
uſt be given. : | N 
Camphor is the beſt anodyne in nervous caſes, and at 
Joe decline of fevers. 5 

Hemlock procures eaſe and ſleep without cauſing that 
ead-ach, next morning, uſually complained of after tak- 
s opium. 6» TL LAB 
= dy: ſhould not be given without great caution, on 
full ſtomach, nor in dropſies | | 
ANOD YNIA. Indolence, or abſence ſrom pain. Sy- 
onymous with anæſttheſia. 

= ANODYNUM (BALs.) The anodyne balſam. 
ates's anodyne balſam is uſually made thus: 

n linim. ſaponac. tþ i. tinct. theb. 3 ir. m. 

Balſ. Anod yn. Guidonis, Guide's Anodyne Balſam. 

R tacamahaca pulv. tereb. Venet. aa p. æq. 

Fill a retort nearly to two thirds of its capacity, 'and di- 
in with a fire gradually increaſed ; then ſeparate the red 
i or balſam from the liquor which ſwims above it. Its 


3 5 . i! 
184 


; 1 the nitrum ſtibiatum. 
_ Anodynus Fot unn. 
n capit. papav. contuſ. 3 ij. Flor. ſambuc. & flor. 
rhamem. aa ; i. coq. in aq, font. ad 15; ij. & colatur, adde 
cet. acerim. 3 vi. ſpt. ſal. ammon. 3 im. 


BS ANCEA, from a, neg. and voos, the mind. Madneſs. | 
= ANOLA, Stupidity. 


ua or ſmooth. Unequal, irregular. 

RS ANOMQEOMERES, from a, neg. and 6wotos, like, and 
eo, a part. Conſiſting of parts of different kinds. The 
me as heterogeneous. 8 

= A4NOMCEOS. Diſſimilar or heterogene. Hippocrates 
Puſes this word for viſcous or unnatural humours. 

A NOMPHALOS, from a, neg. and su⁰ð Ads, a navel, 
Without a navel. 7 EARS 1 
ANONA A tree which is met with in the warmer 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies; the fruit is conical and ſqua- 
nous, with a pulpy ſubſtance ſurrounding the cells, in 
which are oblong hard ſeeds. | 
Miller enumcrates ſeven ſpecies, of which that called 


I fruit, 

ANONAS, or Bahama Papaw. hs 
ANIS, called alſo ononidis, reſta bovis, areſta bo- 
vis, remora aratri, petty-whin, cammock/and reſtharrow 
= Miller reckons up twenty-ſix ſpecies. | 


is roots are long and tough, have a faint ſmell and a 
WT wectith bitter taſte ; their medicinal virtue reſides chiefly 
in the cortical parts. 
FO | apperient. | 5 th | 5 | | | 
ts Zonen from a, neg. and dyn, a name, Name- 
leis. | | | | 


; many exotic trees and ſhrubs are ranked now under this 
name. | Gs 

= ANONYMOS AMERICANA. A fort of wild mad- 
: der. See RU BIA. | 51.899 17001 

| : ANONTMOS FLORE COLUTEÆE. A ſpecies of 
olygala, 


—_ Iz. 

ANORA, ſee AN NORA. | 
ANORCHIDES, from a, neg. and 3pxig, @ refficle. 
uch as are born without teſticles. | 
ANORECTI. Thoſe who have no appetite. 
ANOREXIA, Anorexy. From a, neg. and 8peEs, 


m ny A want of. appetite, without loathing of food. 


irtues are much the ſame as thoſe of all other empyreu- 


ANODYNUM MINERALE, i. e. Sal Prunellz, alſo diindod; he 


ANODYNUM MARTIALE, i. e. Mars Diaphore- 


ANOMALIA, Anomalous. From a, neg. and zune, 


53 lappadilla or naſeberry tree, bears the moſt agreeable. 


It is 4 ſmall flexible plant, growing in waſte grounds; 


The doſe is 3 i. It is diuretic and 


It was formerly a name of the ericoid cartilage; and 


ANONYMOS RIBESII FOLIIS. A ſpecies of ſpi- 


ME. , ©, 


The Greeks call ſuch as take no food anorecti and aſiti; 
but thoſe who have an averſion to food they call apoſitoi. 
This diſorder is either original or ſymptomatic ; when 
it is original, its cauſes are, bad diet, too free drinking; 
voraciouſneſs, &c. in old age it may proceed from feeble- 
neſs. But it is more frequently a ſymptom of ſome other 
diſorder, and the cure depends on the removal of the ori- 
ginal one. Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the 
claſs locales and order dyſorexiæ. He ſeems to think it 
always ſymptomatic. Yet points out two ſpecies, viz. 
I. Anorexia humoralis, as when the ſtomach is offended 
with mucous, bilious, or other humours. 2. Anorexia 
atonica, when the fibres of the ſtomach loſe their tone. He 
uſes this word anorexia as ſynonymous with dyſpepſia. 
If the ſtomach is oppreſſed with a ſenſe of weight, be- 
gin the cure with a vomit of ipecac. or if the patient is 
hyſterical, a doſe or two of the tin. ſacra. vel pil. Rufi 
may be directed in its ſtead, and afterwards, | £3, 

R Tin. ſerp. v. tinct aromat. aa 3 i. elix. vitriol. acid. 
3 ij. m. cap. cochl. parv. ii. duabus horis ante prand. ex- 
hauſt. infuſ flor. chamæmil | | 

If the offending humours4n the ſtomach are alcalious or 
berg give the elixir vitriol. acid. bis terve in die in aq. 

1 | „ 8 
If drinking ſtrong liquors is the cauſe, beſides tempe- 
rance and a light but cordial nouriſhing diet, with daily 
exerciſe, give the elixir of vitriol with the bark, and when 
circumſtances admit, the ſulphureous water ſhould be drank 
at the ſprings, ſuch as thoſe at Bath, Harrowgate, Llan- 


If acids prevail in the primæ viz, avoid vegetables, and 
let the diet be chiefly of the animal kind. The drink may 
be Seltzer water, or any of the chalybeate kind, beſides 
„ + | E 

R Infuſ. amara ſi þ 1. tint. aromat. 3 1. ſs. m. cap. 
cochl. iii. magn. ter die, & horis intermediis cap. pulv. 
julep. ſeq. . 5 | 
R Magnel. alb. 1. ſulph. precip. 5 ſs. ol. carui gt. 

E . | 1 

R TinQ, ſtypt. ph. Lond. 3 ij. aq. ſont. 3 vi. m. cap. 
cochl. ii. magn. cum ſing pulv. ut ſupra. _ TAL 

When the appetite is deſtroyed by the uſe of narcotics, 
ſharp vinegar is commended, in ſmall doſes. 8 

If there is a great defect of the bile, the extract fellis 
bovonis is preferable to the vegetable bitters. 

And if there is a nauſea and averſion to food, the ſame 
remedies in general ſucceed as in a ſimple loſs of appetite, 


the difference of the caſes conſiſting only in the degree. 
Hoffman particularly commends mint and its prepara- 


tions. Emetics are not to be omitted. See APEPSIA:. 
ANOSIA, from a, neg. and y6gog, a diſeaſe. The ab- 
ſence of a diſeaſe. | | „„ 
ANOSMIA. A diminution or loſs of ſmelling; Dr. 
Cullen arranges this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales 
and order dyfæſtheſiæ. And mentions two ſpecies, viz. 
1. Anoſmia Organica, when there is ſome evident fault in 
the membrane thar lines the noſtrils as a catarrh, a polypus, 
a venereal infection, &c. 2. Anoſmia Atonica, when 
the membrane of the noſtrils is paralytic. In theſe dif- 
ferent inſtances, an attention to the cauſe will lead to the 
means for relief. | | ö 


| ANOTASIER. Sal ammoniac. 


ANOTHEN. The ſame as ano. 
ANPATER. Sulphufſ . E 
AMS AVA. The dragon's blood tree. 
ANSER. Tbe gooſe. | . 
There are many ſpecies of geeſe; but the anſer domeſ- 
ticus, or tame gooſe, and the anſer ferus, or wild gooſe, 
are the chief of thoſe that are in uſe with us. Their fleſh 
is hard, but agreeable food, though not very proper for 
the ſedentary: the tame gooſe is the beſt for food in au- 
tumn. | 1 
The fat of geeſe is penetrating and diſcutient beyond 
that of any other animal. | 
 ANSERINA, i. e. Potentilla. 
argentina. | 
ANSTELLT, i. e. Angelina. r eee gr 
ANT ACHAT ES. It is a bituminous ſtone, which, in 
burning, ſmells like myrrh. 
ANTACIDA. Antiacids. 


2 is alſo a name of the 


Such remedies as reſiſt or 


There 


deſtroy acids. 
2 


K 


There was a time when it was ſuppoſed that moſt diſ- 
eaſes depended on a quantity of acid and alkali contained 
in the fluids. It is true, they both exiſt in the blood, 
but altered by chemical combination; ſo that it is very 
ſeldom, if ever, that we find any mark of acidity there; 
none that can be rendered ſenſible to any Chemical 
experiment. But when a quantity of acid is thrown, 
in, it paſſes to the kidnies, and proving diuretic it paſſes off 
with urine : indeed it cannot exiſt long in any quantity in 
the veſſels without being neutralized by decompounding 
the ammoniacal ſalts of the blood, and. uniting with the 
volatile alkali which is detachcd. | 

We have no occaſion to employ any remedies to deſtroy 
either acidity or n wh in the veſſels, for it does not 
appear to be contained in them; though acids may be in 
the firſt courſe of the circulation, -being ſenſibly perceived 
in the kidnies, and increafingThe ſecretion of the glands 
of the breaſt. And if vegetable food be not thoroughly 
digeſted, a ſickneſs, vomiting, heart-burn, (and in infants, 
. frequency of the pulſe ta a fatal degree) may be produced, 
and this from the acid produced from the food in the 
ſtomach going into its own aceſcent fermentation. | 

Though the fundamental cure of ſuch acidity of the 
ſtomach be ſtrengthening it, yet if the quantity of acid 


in the prime viz be very conſiderable, it is better. to | 


evacuate it by an einetic: if it is not ſo very conſiderable 
in its quantity, yet, as it will act as a ferment, it will ac- 
cumulate again z we muſt therefore employ ſome ſub- 
ſtances which will combine with it, ſuch as alkali, cal- 
careous earth, magneſia, &c. Mild alkali is thought to 
hurt if given freely, but this is imaginary z it is preferable 
to abſorbent earth. The magneſia becomes laxative when 
it meets with an acid, the calcareous earths are rather 
aſtringent, ſo if neither of theſe effects are required, they 
they may be mixed in ſuch proportions as are required. 
The foſſile alkaline ſalt hath its advantages in ſome in- 
ſtances. 'The mild alkali are always to be preferred, for 
they do not diſſolve the mucus in the firſt paſſages ſo free- 
ly as the volatile does. For children the doſe of fix alkali 
may be from gr. iij. to v. for adults from gr: x. to p i. 
if the foſſile alkali in cryſtals is uſed, allow for its water, 
which is at leaſt one half of the whole. As diet, ſhell 
fiſhes are peculiarly agreeable. | 


It is not ſufficient that we deſlroy the preſent acidity in 


the ſtomach ; it is alſo neceſſary that the ſtomach ſhould 


act powerfully on the food, to prevent future diſturbance 

from this cauſe. EN | | | 

 ANTAGONIESTA, from av7}, againſ?, and ayuriCa, 
zo flrive. One acting in oppoſition to another. 

This word is applied to muſcles which counteract each 
other. ; 5 1 . 
ANTALE, i. e. Antalium. | | 5 

ANTALOICUS, from &v7i, againſt, and dayog, pain. 
Such remedies as eaſe pain. | 

AN'TALIUM, alſo called antale and tubulus marinus. 

It is a ſhell like a pipe, of the thickneſs of a ſmall quill, 

and about an inch and a half in length; it is hollow, and 

| hath hollow lines running from one end to the other: its 

colour is white, or a greeniſh white. A kind of worm is 


the natural inhabitant of this ſhell, and its medical uſes | 


are the ſame with the ſhells of oyſters, Kc. oy 
ANTAPHRODISIACOS, from av}, againſt, and 
agpdiry, Venus. Antivenereal, or ſuch medicines as ex- 
tinguiſh amorous deſires. TT, ROE 
_ ANTAPHRODITICA, i. e. Antaphrodiſiacos. 
ANTAPODOSIES, from avſaweodid\opr, to reciprocate. 
Returns of the paroxyſms of fevers. FR 
ANTARTHRITICUM.  Anti-arthritic. From vz, 
againſt, and deb ęeixis, the gout. Medicines againſt the gout. 
ANTASTHMATICA. Anti-aithmatic. From , 
againſt, and dabua, an aſihma. Remedies againſt an 
aſthma. 5 
ANTATROPHON, from 441, ann, and dT pop, a 


conſumption. Medicines againſt conſumptions. 


- ANTECEDENS CAU SA. See Proegomena. 


ANTECEDENTIA SIGNA. Antecedent ſigns, ſuc 
ſegns as precede the diſeaſe. | hk HIS | 
ANTELABIA, apoXeiaa, from d and years, a lip. 
The extremeties of the lips. 
ANTELIX, or Antihelix. 
which 4 oppolite to the helix, 


It is that part of the car 


convulſive diſorders. 


meſpilus aronia. 


anthelmia. 


| ſtraight, ſmooth, roundiſh, and hollow ſtalk, which ſeems 
| to grow thicker as it riſes to the height of five, ſeven, or 


| like thoſe at the top, add as many branches in an alternate MY 


PE eat bo 
” 


ANT 


ANTEMBALLOMENOS, from 4%, inſtead of, 1, 
e, to contribute. Subſtituted. Called alſo ſac. 
danea, ſuccedaneous. 5 | 
ANTEMBASIS, from ay]: mutually, and euBanm, y 
enter. A mutual inſertion or ingreſs, applied by Galen ;; 
the bones. 

ANTEMETICA, from ay, againſt, and eU inog, 
mitous. Remedies againſt vomiting. 
ANTENDEIXIS, from ayJi again/?, and sv eiiv 
to indicate. A contra: indication. As when one ſympton 
requires a remedy which another ſymptom forbids the y; 


of, 

ANTANEASMUS, or Anteneaſinum. A particyly 
kind of madneſs; in it the patient is furiouſly irritatey, i 
and endeavours to lay violent hands on himſelf. 2 I 

ATEPHIALTICUS, from ay]; and *9:aaJnc, 1, BR 
night-mare, A name for the remedics adapted to te 
cure of the ſaid diſorder. EK 1 
ANTIEPILEPTIC A, from ai, again, and :12.1,, MK 
the epilepſy. Remedies againſt an epilepſy and oth; Wi 


e 
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ANTERA, i. e. Anthera. | | | 5 

ANTERIOR MALLEOLUS (Musc.) i. e. Moi, 
extern. auris. | 5 

ANTERIORES NASI 
naſi. 

-ANTERIT. Mercury, 

ANTEROS, 1. e. Amethyſtvs. _ 1 

ANTHEDON. A tree which Ray takes to be de 


(Musc.) i. e. Muſc. pyramid. 9 | 


ANTHELIX, i. e. Antihelix | - = 
ANTHELMIA, alſo called ſpigelia, herba caryophyli MK 
Indici, Indian pink, and worm-graſs of Jamaica. It is Wi: 
the ſpigelia Marilandica, vel ſpigelia caule tetragono, 
foliis omnibus oppofitis. Linn. S. N. 166. vel ſpigem AW 7 


Linn. 5 „ © 
It is found in different parts of the iſland of Jamaica, t 

and other of the windward iflands. It riſes from a ſmall yy \ 

tapering root, well charged with fibres on all ſides, by 2 MR 


_ 


nine inches; at the top are generally four leaves, ob- 
long, ſharp-pointed, and almoſt equal, with veins, which 
running obliquely towards the ſides. or edges of the lea, i 
turn off and terminate towards the point; out of the cen- YZ 
ter of the croſs, formed by theſe four leaves, rife one, 
two, or more ſpikes, bearing flowers, which ſpikes are 
from half an inch totwo or three inches long, and range 
the flowers and ſeeds on one fide of them pretty thick; 
the mother-ſtalk hath generally one, two, or three joints, 
out of which ſpring twice as many leaves oppoſite, and 
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order, which terminates like the mother-ſtalk. - 
The uſual method of adminiſtering this medicine is as 
follows: | | | | . 1 
R Herb. anthelm. 7 fs. coque in aq. font. J xii. ad. 
3 viii, colaturæ adde ſacchar. alb. & ſuc. limon. q. ſ. ad 
gratam acid. dulcedinemque. detur cochl. ii. magn. h. ſ. & 
1. mane proxim. | 5 We 
- Half a dram of this herb may be infuſed five or fix 
hours in a quarter of a pint of boiling water; one halt I 
of the ſtrained liquor may be given to a child of twelve 
years old, and the other half the next morning: if no 
inconvenience 1s manifeſt from this doſe, the infuſion may 
be made ſtill ſtronger, | 5 
For adults who are not remarkably feeble, 3 iii. of this Wa 
herb may be boiled down to fbi. and the doſes may be 
from two to ſix common ſpoonfuls, according to its effects 
on the patient. 3 | 
In moſt perſons it procures fleep; in many, after tak- 
ing a full doſe, their eyes are obſerved to ſparkle, and alſo 
to be diſtended after the fleep is over; and if there Was 
a fever from worms, the pulſe becomes more regular, and 
the heat moderate, and by the uſe of a purge or two al- 
terwards, worms are diſcharged ; this medicine mult be 
continued as long as the worms are obſerved to paſs away 
with the ſtools. If its effect on the eyes of children 15 
ſuch as to produce a painful diſtention in them, it is better 
omitted. | 
 ANTHELMINTICA, from dvi, against 


and ea 
a worm. Remedies againſt worms. ö 


Many 


Many are the diſorders ſaid to be brought on the nervous 
ſyltem by worms, the cauſe of which, according to ſome, 
is their corroſion of their nervous coat of the inteſtines ; 
according to others, it is the acrid exhaltations ariſing 
from the bodies and excrements of the worms. As to the 
removal of them, the gums, aſſa fœtida, and ſagapenum 
are preferred, for they drive away the worms by their of- 
fenſive vapour; tanſey, garlic, and camphor, have a ſimi- 
Jar effect: tanſey and worm ſeed are uſeful by ſtrengthen- 
ing the ſtomach and inteſtines, and by reſiſting the putrid 
colluries; but purgatives, by diſcharging the redundant 
mucus lodged in the bowels, ſeem to be the only proper 
worm deſtroyers. See VERMES. | 
ANTHEMIS. The wild chamomile. 

ANTHERA, from auge, a flower. A compound 
medicine uſed by the ancients, ſo called from its florid red 
colour. There are various compoſitions which had this 
name. Anthera, indeed, were prepared for any particu- 
Jar part of the body, in the form of powders, electaries, 
&c. and were uſed as collyriums, dentrifices, &c. 
Anther&, in botany, are the little heads in the middle 
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AN'THEREA, 1. e. Anthora. 
preſs the chin, and all that part of the face where the 
beard grows. - NE 5 | 
ANTHERICOS. Dioſcorides ſays it is the flower of 
the aſphodel; others ſay it is the ſtalk only. | 
ANTHEROPHYLLUS. See CaARYOPHYLLUS. 
ANTHIA. The name of a fiſh. 
ANTHINES, from ag, a flower. 


phyll ſome medicated oils and wines. 

It 1; ANTHONOR, i. e. Athanor. | | 

gono, ANTHOPHYLLUS. The aromatic clove, when 
1geliz ripe, is thus named. | 


naicz tum ſalutiferum, wholeſome helmet flower, wholeſome 
ſmall RS woltf's bane, counter poiſon monkſhood, and yellow hel- 
by 1 RR met flower: it is the aconitum anthora of Lin. 
ſeems EE This plant is diſtinguiſhed from the poiſonous aconites, 
en, of by the leaves not being gloſſy, by their being cut en- 
3, Oh. (RS tirely down to the pedicle, and by the ſegments being | 
Which very narrow, and of nearly the ſame width the from end 
e leaf, to end. It is a native of the Alps and Pyrennes, from 


e cen- AW whence we have the dried roots, which are of an irregular 
oundiſh ſhape, a little oblong, brown on the outſide, 
es are white within, hard to break, but not tough; to the taſte 


range iris acrid and bitter, to the ſmell it is faint; if chewed a 
hick; little it conſtringes the fauces, and a nauſeous ſweetneſs is 
oints, verceived. It is ſuppoſed to be an antidote to the poiſon- 
„ and ous aconites, particularly to that ſpecies called thora, 


hence its name antithora. | „ 

—_— ANTHOS, 40, a flower. Hippocrates means by 
bis word, fowers in general; and if Galen is right in 
is comment, Hippocrates includes the ſeeds with the 
ers. | 
== ANTHEA, in the plural ſignifies redneſs. 
== ANTHOS, is alſo uſed for flos zris. 


11. ad. 
„ ſ. ad 
. ſ. & 


or ſix oſemary, and is ſometimes taken for the plant, but im- 
e half RP "operly. r. 5 | 
welve a ANTHOS (Consrrva.) See RoRISMARINA. 

if no . AN THOSMIAS, from abe, a flower, and schn, ſmell. 


name applied to ſweet-ſcented wine. 

=. \NTHOUS. Properly roſemary, but transferred to 
f this netals; it ſignifies the fifth eſſence, or elixir of gold. 
nay be RA ANTHRACIHA, anthracoſia, or anthrax. A burning 
effects oal. A fore kind of ſwelling, which is often a ſymptom 
= the plague, ſo called from its burning nature. See 


n may 


r tak-Annuxcurus. 

4 227 RS ANTHRACITES. See Schisrus. 

te ws RR. AN THR ACOSIS OCULI. A. ſcaly corroſive ulcer 
r, and dhe eye, attended with a defluxion. I. 

„o al- ANTHRAX. So Vitruvius calls the native cinnabar. 
aſt be ee alſo CAR BUN culLus. : 

; away i ANTHRISCUS. - See Scanvix and Cavcaris. 
ren is ANTHROPE, from Zvlpor@», a man. Thus Herodo- | 


better tus calls the human ſkin. 


1 ANTHROPOLOGIA, from av0poro, a man, and 
%% Wl VS, a diſcourſe, A deſcription of man. 


Many 2 ls Hape. 


A name for the mandrakes. 


of the flowers, ſupported by the ſtaminæ. Sec ApiCEs. 


ANTHEREON. Hippocrates uſes this word to ex- 


A name | of 


ANTHORA, called alſo antithora, anthera, acconi- 


- | ANTHOS, when uſed alone ſignifies the flowers of 


ANTHROPOMORPHOS, from dvbpoTog, a man, and 


| 


| NERIBUS. 
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ANTHROPOSOPHIA, from dvb ea, a man, and 

oopia, wiſdom or knowledge, The knowledge of the na- 
ture of man. 
ANTHVXLLIS, called alſo auricula muris, trifolium 
falcatum, medicago Cretica, and ſea-kidney vetch. It 
grows on the ſea-coaſts of Candy and Sicily, but is not 
noted as a medicine. OOTY | 

ANTHYLLIS LEGUMINOSA, called alſo vulneraria 
ruſtica, kidney vetch, and lady's finger. 

It grows in paſtures, flowers in. June, but is not re- 
markable for its medicinal virtues. 75 

ANTHYLLIS LEGUMINOSA HIRSUTA, &c. A 
ſpecies of vulneraria. | | | 

ANTHYLLIS MARITIMA ALSINES FOLIO. Sea 
chickweed, See HERNIARIA. 

ANTHYPNOTICA, from a, again/?, and d ves, 
ſleep. Medicines againſt ſleepineſs. . | 

ANTHYPOCHONDRIACA, from %, again/t, and 
vToXodpin, the hypochondria. Medicines againſt the diſ- 
orders of the hypochondria. | 

ANTHY POCHONDRIACUM (8AL.) It is the reſi- 
duum remaining after the diſtillation of the ſpirit, and 
ſublimation of the ſal ammon. which conſiſts of the ma- 
rine acid and the fixt alcaline ſalt, or the alcaline earth, 
according as one or the other was uſed in the proceſs ; or 


| rather, the falt obtained by ſolution and cryſtallization 


from this juſt named reſiduum. | 
_ ANTHYSTERICA, from ay];, againſt, and v5ipa, the 


| uterus. Medicines againſt the hyſteric paſſion. Theſe 


medicines might as well be called uterines, for many of 


teric fits. | ELD 
 ANTHYSTERICUM (SL.) i. e. Anthypoch. ſal. 
ANTIADES. The tonfils. It ſometimes ſignifies the 


they anſwer one another. 


prey. Tumours of the tonſils. | 
ANTIARTHRITICA, i. e. Antarthriticum. 
ANTIAS. The tonſils. NEE 
ANTIBALLOMENA, i. e. Antemballomenos: 
_ ANTICACHECTICA, from av]: againſt, and x,να ler, 
a cachexy. Medicines againſt a cachexy. | 
ANTICADMIA. A ſpecies of cadmia, alſo called 
pſeudocadmia. Anti is here joined to expreſs its being 
ſubſtituted for the true cadmia, | £ 
ANTIC AR. Borax. 1 „ 
 ANTICARDIUM. The hollow at the bottom of the 


e Cokpis. From avi, againſt, and zap ta, the 
cart. R 5 
ANTICATARRH ALIS. A remedy againſt a catarrh. 
ANTICAUSOTICUS, from %, again/?, and xabcog, 

a burning fever. Remedies againſt burning fevers _ 
ANTICHEIR, from du, againſt, and yp, the hand. 

The thumb of a perſon's hand. 3 
ANTICIPPANS. The Greeks expreſs this by æuπνν,]yuuᷣs; 
it is applied to diſeaſes whoſe, paroxyſms anticipate the time 
of the paroxyſm, that is, each of whoſe fits begin ſome- 
what ſooner than the preceding, If the catamenia arrive 


| before their ordinary period, they are ſaid to anticipate. 


ANTICNEMION, from «vi, overagain/t, and xyipn. 


that part of the tibia which is bare of fleſh. 
ANTICOLICA. Remedies againſt the colic. 
ANTICONTOSIS, from ay]i, again/?, and xoyJog, &@ 
flaff} or pole. In Hippocrates it ſignifies the ſupporting a 
perſon with a ſtaff or crutch, | 
ANTIDINICA, from a, againſt, and Myog, circum- 
gyration. Medicines againſt a vertigo. 
ANTIDOTARIUM. A book in which antidotes are 
preſcribed, or a place where they are prepared, i. e. a diſ- 
penſatory. | 1 5 
ANTI DO TOS EX DUOBUS CENTAURE GE- 
So Aetius calls a powder that is ſimilar to 
the duke of Portland's powder. See CHAMEDRYS. 
ANTIDOTUS, or Antidotum. An antidote from did, 
againſt, and iSwpi, to give. This is explained under the 
word ANDROMACHUS. The philoſopher's ſtone is thus 
called by way of eminence. | | 


ANTIDTSSENTERICA. 


. 


— 


ſentery. 


| „ ANTI- 


— | — .. 5 ˙ 2 ̃]—:: / G in treat 4 


them remove the diſorders of the uterus, that produce hyſ- 


beet when inflamed. From ay]:aw, lo occur, becauſe | 


ANTIAGRI, from aids, the tonjils, and dpa, a 


breaſt, uſually called the pit of the ſtomach. See ScRo- 


the calf of the leg. Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs 


Medicines againſt a dy- 
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ANTIFEBRILE. Remedies againſt a fever. 

ANTIFIDES. The calx of metals. 

ANTIGONI COLLYRIUM NIGRUM. The black 
collyrium of Antigonus. It is made of cadmia, antimony, 
pepper, verdigriſe, gum arabic, and rain-water. | 

ANTIHECTICA. Remedies againſt a hectic fever. 

ANTIHECTICUM POTERI. A medicine invented 
by Poterius, alſo named antimonium diaphoreticum jo- 
viale : it is thus prepared: 

Take the martial regulus of antimony ſix ounces, and 

ol pure tin three ounces; melt the regulus firſt in a cru- 
Cible (or the tin will partly evaporate), then throw into it 
the tin; when the whole is melted, pour it out into a 

warm greaſed mortar, and when the maſs is cold, powder 
it, then add to it thrice its weight of nitre, and deflagrate 
the mixture in a crucible, throwing in only a ſpoonful at a 
time; after which calcine it, that is, keep it in fuſion for 
an hour, then grind it ta an impalpable powder, pour 
thereon a ſufficient quantity of warm water, ſtir them 
well until the water becomes milky, which thus loaded 
with the finer parts of the powder, is to be poured off, 
and freſh water put to the remainder; repeat this until 
nothing but indifloluble fæces remain, ſuffer all the milky 
liquors to reſt after mixing them together, and a powder 
will fall to the bottom, which muſt be well waſhed with 
warm water and dried for uſe. _ EY 

This medicine hath been extolled in the diſpenſatories, 

as effeCtual againſt heCtic fevers, but it is now diſregarded. 
ANTIHELIX, i. e. Anthelix. See AURICULA. 

ANTILEPSIS, from ay];aapCdvo, 1 lay hold of. Hip- 
pocrates ſpeaking of ſecuring bandages from flipping, uſes 
this word. 5 

ANTILES, Antilis, or Antillus. The name of an 
eminent ancient ſurgeon. _ 3 

ANTILOBIUM. That part of the ear which is op- 

_ polite the lobe, i. e. the tragus, from d, againſt, and 
As og, the bottom of the ear. „„ EE | 
ANTILOMICA, from au, againſt, and aupd;, the 
plague. Remedies againſt the plague. Wy 
ANTILOPUòS, called alſo gazella Africana, capra 
ſtrepſiceros, ſtrepſiciceros, and the antelope. 
It is an African beaſt which reſembles a deer. The 
hoofs and horns have been uſed in medicine againſt hyf- 
terics and epileſy. | 8 

ANTILYSSUS, from a/, againſt, and era, the mad- 
neſs cauſed by the bite of a mad dag. 

It is the name of any medicine for the cure of this ſort 
of madneſs. | 3 88 
ANTILYSSUS (PuLv.) Pharm. Lond. 


Powder againſt the bite of a mad dog, from the London | 


Diſpenſatory. = a | | 
X Lichen. cinner. terreſt. puly. 3 ij. Piper. nig. pulv. 
1. m. | | | 


This powder was at firſt made with equal parts of the 
two ingredients, but being thought too warm, the propor- 
tions were reduced as here preſcribed. | | 
Mr. Dampier communicated this medicine to the Royal 
Society, as a cure for the bite of a mad dog; it was pub- 
liſhed in the Philo. Tranſ. in N. 237. In the year 1721, 
Dr. Mead inſerted it in the London Diſpenſatory. 
— The method of uſing it is, after taking away ſome 
blood, let 3 1. fs. be given in i ſs. of milk, in the morn- 
ing faſting, for four mornings ſucceſſively; after having 
taken the four doſes, the patient muſt be dipped every 


morning faſting for a month, then dipped three times a 


week for two weeks longer. | 
AN'TIMONTUM, called alſo ſtibium, ſtimmi, platy- 
ephthalmon, larbaſon, ſatanus devorans, lupus philoſo- 

phorum, alamad, ailmad, the red lion, and antimony. 
Antimony is ſometimes found in a particular ore, but 
moſt frequently mixed with other metals ; and hence its 
name may have been derived, antimony being the ſame 


with dy]ipoyoy, an enemy to ſolltude. It is called ſatanus 


devorans, and lupus philoſophorum, from its power of 

_ devouring or deſtroying as it were all metals when in fu- 
ſion with it. It is a ſemi-metal, of a whitiſh or a filver 
colour. 

Its chemical character is a circle, denoting the body of 
gold, and a croſs to ſhew it is corroſive, which as it pre- 
vails it is placed at the top thus 5. 2 

There are mines of antimony in Hungary, Tranſylva- 


| Antimony, like moſt of the beſt medicines, found is {Ml 
| way as an internal in the medical practice with great dif- il 


nia, Germany, France, and in England, ſome are met 
with. The French antimony is about equal parts regulus 
and ſulphur ; but the beſt is from Hungary. The Engliſn 
is, of all the ſorts, the leaſt fit for medical uſe, for it is 
often mixed with lead or tin, from which, however, if ſe- 
parated, it as as good any other: that which is ſpotted 
with red, Dr. Alſton, of Edinburgh, thinks it poſſeſſed of 
ſome arſenic, ſo ſhould be rejected. 

The antimony is generally ' ves mixed with hard ſtones 
or ſpar, from which it is ſeparated by eliquation ; ſome 
ores are mixed with arſenic or with cobalt ; ſome is dy 
up which is compoſed of fine ſhining lines like needles 
ſometimes diſpoſed in regular ranks, at others without 
any obſervable order, this is termed male antimony; ſome 
is diſpoſed in thin broad plates or laminæ, and is called 
female antimony by Pliny : and from its different mixtures 
and appearances other names are given to it, 

The mineral being broken into pieces, it is put into 
_ earthen pots whoſe bottoms are perforated with ſmal! 
holes, and a moderate fire is applied round them ; as the 
antimony melts, it runs through the holes in the bottoms 
of the pots, and is received into conical monlds that are 
placed underneath ; in theſe moulds the lighter and more 
droſſy part riſes to the ſurface, while the purer and more 
ponderous falls to the bottom; whence it is that the broad 
part of the loaves are leſs pure than the apex or ſmaller 
end. The antimony thus ſeparated from its ore, is called 
crude, which yet is but an ore, or a combination of a par- 
ticular metal with common ſulphur, 

The goodneſs of crude antimony is diſcovered by its 
weight, Nen the loaves not being ſpongey, from the large- 
neſs of the ſtriæ, and from its totally evaporating on a 
ſtrong fire. 285 / | 

Its general appearance is a ponderous brittle mineral, 
or ſemi-metal, compoſed of long ſhining ftreaks like 
needles, mixed with a dark leaden- coloured ſubſtance, and 
hath no particular taſte nor ſmell, and is brought to the 
ſhops in the form of conical loaves. 5 


- 


ficulty; the ancients conſidered it as a poiſon, and only Wl 
fit for external uſes. Baſil Valentine, in the fifteenty 
century, firſt brought it into vogue as an internal medi. 
cine; Par it ſoon loſt its repute, until Paracelſus raiſed its 
credit again, after which it was received and rejected ſe. 
veral times, until, by the ſucceſs of empyrics, it receiv. Wl 
ed an eſtabliſhed place in regular Bar} bp and is now 
juſtly ranked with the moſt valuable part of the materia i 
; medica. Bens, | | 1 
The crude antimony, if made into an exquiſitely fine 
powder, is, in many diſorders, as efficacious as any of 
its preparations; in numbneſs and pains of the limbs, 
| which follow a ſalivation and other cauſes, three grains 
may be given three times a day, gradually increaſing the 

; doſe by one grain at a time, until it amounts to half 2 
dram, then gradually leflen it by the ſame proportion 26 
it was increaſed: in the pareſis and palſy the ſame method 
is alſo effetual., _ | | | 7 
Ihe preparations of antimony are, in general, uſed both Wn 
as alteratives and evacuants, and hardly any article in the 
materia medica will admit of ſo extenſive a uſe as this: 
in acute diſeaſes, as well as chronical, it is equally a prin- Wl 
cipal in the cure, the varieties of theſe complaints only re- 9 
quiring ſome difference in its adjuncts. In fevers of the RR 
inflammatory and putrid kinds, it is alike the proper re. 
- medy; and in chronical diſeaſes, whether from the rigid 
or lax habit, it is alſo to be depended on. 

It promotes all the ſecretions and excretions, particu- 
| larly thoſe of the (kin, inteſtines, urinary paſſages, and fa. 
lival ducts, by gently irritating the whole nervous and 
vaſcular compages. ir given in ſmall doſes, gradually in- 
creaſing them, yet keeping to that proportion which . 
cites no ſenſible diſcharge, it is a moſt effectual remed i 
for regenerating a healthy ſtate of the blood, ſuch a oe 
as will maintain the vital heat in a natural way; for tu 
purpoſe its effects are not ſo ſpeedy as thoſe of iron, bi 
| they are more laſting. | 7 

Thus it is eaſy to perceive how juſtly it is aſſerted u 
be curative in ſo many diſorders, and thoſe too of op" Bl 
fite natures. As an auxiliary to other medicines, Wo 
which the cure more directly depends, its efficacy * . 

"= ; | - 


ANT. 


q leſs to be admired ; it quickens their action and increaſes | 
$ heir powers, particularly thoſe by which any evacuation 

: their p Vary 4 on 

1 is to be promoted, mixed in under doſes with ſuch medi- 
8 eines, their operation is generally more eaſy too; of itſelf 
— it excels as an expectorant, and ſome of its preparations 
- provoke the ſalivary glands, as when mercury hath been 

) 


treely taken; but the diſcharge made by antimony is ropy, 
whereas that with mercury is very thin. | 

If any preparation of antimony is too free in its operation 
upwards, it may be carried through the inteſtines by tak- 


18 ing a little common ſalt in any ſmall drink made warm, or 
Sy it is reſtrained by 2 draught of water acidulated with the 
ut elix. vitrioli acidum. 5 | 

_ The preparations of this drug are numerous, but ex- 


cept that which is called the antimonial cauſtic, they only 
differ from each other in their degrees of activity: the 
juſt named cauſtic, the antimonial wine, and emetic tar. 


nto ar, are the only ones that deſerve our notice, out of the 
1 8 great variety which ſwell the diſpenſatories. Beſides theſe, 
the A 


we may indeed add two private preſcriptions, which are 
deſervedly celebrated, viz. the febrifuge powder of Dr. 
James, and that of Edinburgh, the latter of which is 
recommended to us on the beſt authority, as poſſeſſed of 
thoſe very deſiderata, the want of which was the cauſe of 
other preparations being complained of. See Edinburgh. 
(PuLv. FEB.) | | 

After naming ſome of the pharmaceutic properties of 
crude antimony, the chief of its preparations follow. 

It conſiſts of a metallic part, called its regulus, and of 
common ſulphur. Newmann, and ſome others, aſſert 
that its emetic and cathartic qualities are owing to a ſmall _ 


on à 2 portion of arſenic contained in it; but this is objected to, 


from obſerving that the ill effects of arſenic are very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of antimony; and again, that the activity 
of antimony is deſtroyed by means that have no ſuch effect 
on arſenic. SPE | | 
o the lt is eaſier of fuſion than its pure metal. 1 
It melts before it is red hot, but not before its contain- 
nd its ing veſſel is ſo. F 


x diß Allits medicinal virtue is in its metallic part. J 
| only Water neither diſſolves the ſulphur nor the metal. a 
_ = Rcctihed ſpirit of wine affects not the metal, but takes 

medi- 


up a ſmall portion of the ſulphur. . 

Wine, or any vegetable ſaponaceous acid, acts on both 
che ſulphur and the metal, N | 
Oil of vitriol takes up the inflammable part of this ſemi- 
metal and unites with it into an actual mineral ſulphur. 


fed its 
ted ſe- 
receiv 
is now 


Nateria The muriatic acid, and the aqua regia, are its proper 
ſolvents; the other diſſolvers of metals convert it into a calx. | 

ly fine 1 Crude antimony is volatile in the fire, and volatilizes all 
oe oreaals except gold, ſo as to make them fly away with it in 
Iimbs, b 


che form of a vapour; hence its uſe in refining gold. 
The ſolution of it in aq. regia, or in ſpirit of 
FE pitated by the addition of water. | ; 
United with ſulphur, or partly calcined with nitre, its 
rulent activity in the prime viz is much abated. 

When entirely deprived of its phlogiſton by calcination, 
It becomes quite inert, acquiring additional weight. 

It is ſoluble in hepar ſulphuris. 5 
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putyrum Antimonii, i. e. Cauſticum Antimoniale Calæ 
| Antimonii. 

The London College directs to take of powdered anti- 

non), and mix it well with thrice its weight of nitre, then 

A 2 throw it by degrees into a crucible moderately heated; 

the rigil hen being removed from the fire, let it be waſhed in wa- 
, both from the adhering ſalts and from what coarſer | 

particu- arts may have been leſs calcined than the reſt. 

„ and fa. When the detonation of the above mixture is over, let 


vous an t continue about half an hour longer over the fire, that 
dually in- may be more perfectly calcined. The firſt waſhing is 

which en. formed by putting the calx from the crucible into wa- 
u remed! r, that the falt remaining with it may be diffolved : | 


uch a oe Then the undiſſolved part is ſettled, this water is to be 
ured of, and freſh water put on; and when the waſh- 


f iron, bu 2 is bath been · repeated till the water comes away taſteleſs, 
| er co ſeparate the groſſer parts from the reſt, water is to 
aſſerted u Poured on, and decanted again, while turbid, that it 


o of opel carry along with it the more ſubtile parts, while the 
licines, VE bffer are left behind. | 


ä . 


—— — 


ſalt, is pre- 


fcacy i p — 10 was formerly called antim. diaphoreticum; it is 
_ 35; inert metallic earth, and hath been taken to the 


ANT 


quantity of-half an ounce, without producing any ſenſible 
effect; but if the nitre is not perfectly free from ſea ſalt, 
this calx will be emetic, becauſe, in this caſe, there is not 
the due quantity of nitre for the proportion of the ſea ſalt. 
Huxham ſays, that one eighth of nitre makes as inert a calx 
as any larger quantity doth. | 

Crude antimony deflagrated with different proportions 
of nitre, is more or leſs active, and is the different prepa- 
rations called crocus and hepar. | 

The unwaſhed calx is called antim. diaph. nitratum. 
when waſhed it is called calx. antim. lotus. vel. dulce. 

Cheap as this calx is, it is ſometimes adulterated with 
whiting . | 


| Antimonium Catharticum, Di. Wilſon. Mr. Wilſons 


purging Antimony. | 

Take four ounces of the glaſs of aniimony finely pow- 
dered, gradually pour thereon twelve ounces of the oil of 
vitriol z digeſt them forty-eight hours, then diſtill them in 
a ſand heat; when the whole is cold, waſh the powder 
which remains at the bottom of the retort, until all its 
acrimony is loſt; then dry and grind it with an equal 
weight of Glauber's ſalt, and a double quantity of the vi- 
triolated tartar z keep this mixture a quarter of an hour in 
gentle fuſion, in a crucible placed in a wind furnace, then 


| taking it away from the fire, when it is cold, powder it, 
then waſh and dry it again for uſe. 88 


Its inventor ſays that it is the moſt certain antimonial 
purge; that it operates without nauſeating the ſtomach; 


and that it may be given from three grains to ten for a 


doſe. | | 
Cauſticum Antimoniale. The Antimonial Cauflic. 5 
According to the London College it is thus made: take 


of antimony one pound, of corroſive ſublimate two pounds; 


being reduced ſeparately into powder, mix them well, and 
diſtill them in a retort with a wide neck, in a gentle heat 
of ſand; let what aſcends into the neck of the retort be 
expoſed to the air, that it may run into a liquor. | 
The congealed ſubſtance in the neck of the retort was 
Oy called butter, and when liquified, oil of antimony. 
Carefully avoid the fumes that ariſe from the antimony 
and the ſublimate, and cautiouſly increaſe the fire under 
the ſand bath. The thick matter in the neck of the re- 


tort may be melted down by carefully applying a live coal 
very near to it, and afterwards rendered permanently fluid, 


by diſtilling it three times it another retort z it is thus 
rendered ſomewhat more corroſive too. Lo 
This preparation is the ſpeedieſt eſcharotic that is in uſe, 
and it gives leſs pain than any of the other kinds. In- 
wardly it may be taken from one to two drops, in broth. 


Ceruſſa Antimonii. The Ceruſs of Antimony. 

This preparation differs not from the calx. antim. above, 
though the regulus of antimony is ordered in it, inſtead of 
the crude mineral, as in making the calx. = 
Cinnabaris Antimonii. Cinnabar of Antimony. 

After the diſtillation of the cauſticum antimoniale, there 
remains, in the retort, a black powder compoſed of the 
mercury of the ſublimate, and the ſulphur of the antimony; 
this being urged with a red heat, ſublimes into a cinna- 
barine maſs. = Ee 5 

It does not, as is oppoſed, partake of the metallic part 
of the antimony, nor does it differ from the common cin- 
nabar, except in its poſſeſſing more ſulphur. It is proba- 


| bly inert, as it is abſolutely inſoluble. If it is uſeful as a 


medicine, ſuch efficacy muſt be owing to its decompoſi- 
tion taking place in the body. #6 


Crocus Antimonii, Crocus of Antimony. 


The London College directs to take of pure crude ant:- 
mony and nitre, of each equal parts, to powder them ſe- 
parately, then mix, and gradually to throw it into a hot 
crucible to melt, after which, the matter being poured 
out, it is to be ſeparated from its ſcoriæ. — 

It is alſo called crocus metallorum, and hepar antimonii, 
but improperly. Hy 

The crucible ſhould be heated to a white heat, ,or the 
mixture will not be duly melted; and the longer it is 
kept in fuſion, the deeper its colour will be. But as com- 
monly made there is leſs nitre uſed, and a ſmall quantity 
of common ſalt thrown into it, to promote the fluxion. 
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This preparition is violently emetic, much of the ſul- | 
phur of antimony is conſumed z but the variety found in 
the ſtrength of different parcels, and the rugged effects 
of it in general, renders it almoſt unfit for any uſe, except 
amongſt horſes. + | 1 


YN 
Crocus Antimonii Lotus. Waſhed Crocus of Antimony. 


Reduce the crocus to a fine powder, and boil it in wa- 
ter, then throw this water away, and waſh the powder in 
freſh parcels of warm water until it is perfectly inſtpid. 

The waſhing frees it anly from adventitious ſalts, and 
is intended to render if more fit ſor the preparatian of tart. 
emet. and the vin. antim. but in both theſe the glafs of 
antimony is greatly to be preferred. | 

Crocus Antimonii Medicinalis. Medicinal Crocus of An- 

| | timony. . 
Take eight ounces of antimony and one ounce of nitre; 
powder, mix, and deflagrate them, then the matter being m- 
mediately taken from the fire and cooled, powder it for uſe. 

This is ſomewhat more active than the crude antimony; 
from gr. eight to twenty operates gently, both upward and 
downward. 1 bet | | 


Crocus Antimonii Mitior. The milder Crocus of Antimony* | 


Take of crude antimony two pounds, and of nitre one 
pound, powder and deflagrate them. | 

Be careful to remove theſe two laſt from the fare, as ſoon 
as the deflagration ceaſes, and before the metal melts, 

In all theſe proceſſes only a little of the compoſition muſt 
be thrown in at a time, and no more muſt be added until 
the deflagration ceaſes, leſt the violence of the deflagra- 
tion would throw out much of the matter into the fire, 

This laſt preparation is called mitior, with reſpe& to 


the crocus antimonii, commonly called crocus metallorum, | 


but it is tronger than the crocus antimonii medicinalis. 


Antim. Crud. ppt. Crude Antimony prepared. 
As fine powder diſcovers but little medical effects, 
it ſhould be levigated to a great degree of ſubtilty, and 

then it becomes a powerful alterative. 
comminuted, it ſtimulates the ſtomach and bowels to an 
ejection of their contents, without any valuable ends being 
anſwered. The levigation ſhould. be continued until the 
whole is fine enough to be ſuſpended in water for ſome 
time; then the levigated matter muſt be put into a large 
quantity of water in a large veſſel, which muſt be repeat- 
edly ſhaken, that the finer parts of the powder may be dif- 
fuſed through the water ; then the liquor muſt be poured 


off and ſet by until the powder ſettles; and the grofler- 


part, which the water would not take up, is to be farther 
levigated and treated in the ſame manner. 
_ ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM, i. e. Calx an- 
timonii. „ | SE 
ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM JOVIALE, 
i. e. Antihecticum Poterii. 1 8 Th 
ANTIMONLUM DIAPHORETICUM NITRA- 
TUM. See CaLX ANTIMONII. ES 
 ANTIMONII ESSENTIA. The eflence of antimony, 
i. e. Vinum antimonit. | 95 2 | 
ATIMONII FLORES. The flowers of antimony, 
If the pure regulus of antimony is continued in fuſion in 
an open veſſel, being volatile, it gradually exhales in 


thick white fumes, which condenſe on the adjacent bo- 


dies into white flowers, which are violently emetic. 

In hypochondriac complaints, their efficacy is ſaid to be 
as great as that of the bark in intermittents; and they are 
faid to be a ſpecific in manias, if a ſpecific in any diſeaſe 
really exiſts. | TIE, 

ANTIMONIAL. GUT. Dr. WARD. Dr. Ward's 
antimonial drops, i. e. Vinum antimoniale. 

ANTIMONII, (Lac SULPHURIS.) i. e. Sulph. ant. 
precipitat. | 

ANTIMONII OLEUM. See CavsT. ANTIM. 

ANTIMONII PANACEA. The panacea of anti- 
mony. = | | | 

Take of crude antimony ſix ounces, of nitre two ounces, 
common falt an ounce and a half, charcoal an ounce. Mix, 
powder, and deflagrate them in a red hot crucible, and af- 
ter the injection of the laſt portion, continue the fire a 
quarter of an hour longer, then removing it from the fire, 
let the matter be cold. 

The addition of the common ſalt is unneceſſary, and 


tion of arſenic. 


lus. It is a metal of a particular ſpecies, of a bright white 
colour, a leafy texture, very brittle, near ſeven times ſpe- 


If it is not duly 


| fluid, pour it into a cone, and the pure regulus will fall vB 


ing ſeparated from the ſtools after their diſcharge, the 


At the bottom of the crucible is the regulus, in the mid. 
dle is a compact liver-coloured ſubſtance, and at the top 
a more ſpongy maſs; this laſt, when powdered and edy]. 
corated by various waſhings in water, is called the panaceg, 
The liver-coloured part is a churliſh kind of croc. antimonii. 

This panacea is no other than a ſulph. antimonii precipi- 
tat. it is ſaid to be the baſis of Lockyer's pills. 

ANTIMONII PANACEA DI. WILSON, i. e. Sulph, 
antim. precipitat. | | 

ANTIMONIAL. PILUL. Dr. WARD. Dr. Ward'; 
antimonial pill. 

Take well levigated plaſs of antimony four ounces, mix 
it well with one ounce of dragon's blood, then beat them 
into a maſs with a little mountain wine, after which divide 
it into pills of about one grain and a half each. 

Mr. Clutton, the chemiſt, ſays that they contain a por. 
0 


One of theſe pills is a full doſe for a full grown perſon, 
ANTIMONIALIS (Pu Lvis.) The antimonial powder, 
Take of emetic tartar two grains, after reducing it tv a 
fine powder, mix it well with half a dram of the compound 
powder of crabs claw, or with the fame quantity of any 
other of the teſtacea. | 
This is a fubſtitute for Dr. James's ſebrifuge powder, 
and ſixteen grains of it is equal to a doſe of the doctor. 
The virtues of this powder are the ſame with thoſe of the 
tart, emet. or the vin. antim. The dofe may be from two 
to four grains, when it is not deſigned as an emetic, and 
may be repeated every two or more hours, as required. 
It ſhould be made only in ſmall quanties, for the teſta. 
cea attracts the acid from the metal, and decompoſes it; 
but this inconvenience is beſt obviated by mixing the em- 
tic tartar with ſugar. | | $82 
ANTIMONII (RecvuLvs.) The regulus of antimony, 
The metallic_part of antimony is what is called its regu- 


cifically heavier than water, and melts in a low white 
heat; if continued in fuſion, in an open veſſel, it gradually 
exhales in thick white fumes; melted with common ſul- 
phur it becomes fimilar in appearance and qualities to the 
crude antimony; no known art can render it malleable; 
in it is contained all the medicinal qualities of \antimony; 
it is corroded by the vitriolic and nitrous acids into a white 
powder, but the marine acid perfectly and properly dil- 
ſolves it; it will not diſſolve in aqua-fortis, nor is it {0 
readily ſoluble as the glafs of antimony. 

The largeſt quantity of regulus hitherto obtained from 
antimony, is by calcining it without addition, as in making 
the glaſs of antimony, and then reviving the calx by fuſion, 
with an equal weight of the black flux. As ſoon as it h 


4 
e 


the bottom. SE 
The regulus of - antimony hath been caſt into pills, i. 
which form it hath acted as a cathartic. Theſe pills be. 


have been taken again and again with the ſame effect, bu. 
without any ſenſible loſs of their weight or quality. Thel 
pills are called perpetual pills. A cup made with this r. 
gulus was called the antimonial cup; wine poured into 
preſently became emetic, and no loſs of the cup was 0. 
ſerved thereby. . 3 | 
ANTIMONII, (REcuLus MARTIALIõ.) 
Take horſe-ſhoe nails (for they are the ſofteſt iron, ar. 
fuſe moſt ſpeedily) one part, and of crude antimony “ 
powder two parts. Throw the nails into a crucible, 1 
make them white hot; then throw in the antimony, ug, 
increaſe the heat until the whole is in perfect fuſion. 
this proceſs requires great heat, the fuſion may be acc" 
rated by adding two parts of nitre, which being thus 
calized, forms a hepar ſulphuris, which diffolves a pat 
the regulus, and renders the ſcoria more fluid. 1 
Sulphur hath a ſtronger attraction to iron than to, 
mony, whence the uſe of nails in this proceſs ; but 1115 "Bl 
gulus does not materially differ from that preſcribed abo 
If this regulus diſcovers by its dull, grey colour, po 
neſs, hardneſs, and difficulty of fuſion, that it rei _ 
much of the iron, a little freſh antimony muſt be ado: 
When the regulus is ſeparated from the ſcoria, it ma 
purified farther, by fuſing with one-fixth or one-eig!t 
its weight of nitre, until the nitre receives from it no 
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4 dered, and thrown whilſt hot, into reAihed ſpirit of wine, 
then well agitated and digeſted, you have the tinct. anti- 


4 powder, deflagrate, and fuſe the whole together ; then 


= ſome vitriolated tartar. | 
whit: a 
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When a ſtarry appearance is formed on the top of this 
role, it is called regulus antimonii ſtellatus. [ his ap- 
earance chieſly depends, after perfect fuſion, on its cool- 
ing lowly, and without being moved. The ſimple regu- 
Jus is more readily made to exhibit a ſtarry appearance on 
its ſurface, than the martial, which it will do by a ſingle 
| ke ſcoria remaining after the firſt fuſion for making 
this martial regulus, is little other than a ſulphurated iron, 
ſcarcely retaining any of the metal of the antimony ; but, 
expoſed to the air in a ſhady place, it falls into a black 
powder, whole finer parts waſhed off with water and de- 
fagrated with thrice their weight of nitre, are the croc. 
martis aperitivus Stahlii. The groſſer part treated in the 
{ame manner is his croc. mart. aſtringens. 5 
The amber- coloured ſcoriæ ariſing in the purification 
with nitre, are a ſtrong cauſtic alcali, called nitrum cauſti- 
cum, vel ſcoria reguli antimonii ſuccinæ, which is pow- 


moni acris ph. brand. which is of a paler, or deeper red 
colour, as the ſpirit is leſs or more oily. | 
ANTIMONII, (Recurus MepicinaLis). | 
Take of crude antimony eight parts, of nitre one part; 


pouring the fluid into a cone, ſeparate the regulus from 


the ſcoria when cold. Sq 
It is milder than the croc. antimonii mitior, but equally 


= .ncertain. It is, when powdered, the genuine pulv. fe- 


brifug. Crænii. a 

AN TIMONII, (SAL). i. e. Edinburg. pulv. | 
ANTIMONIII, (ScoR1a). The droſs of antimony. 
The whole of the antimony may be reduced to a dro/s 
by fuſion, with a mixture of ſulphur and alcaline falt. 
This ſcoria conſiſts of an alcaline falt; a liver of ſulphur ; 
a part of the regulus diſſolved by the hepar ſulphuris, and 


AN TIMONII SPIRITUS. SeeCLyssUs ANTIMONI11. 
ANTIMONII, (SULPHUR PRACIPITATUM). Preci- 
itated ſulphur of antimony. 5 

Diſſolve the powdpfed ſcoriæ of antimony in three times 
their quantity of water, filter the ſolution through paper, 
then precipitate the ſulphur by dropping in the weak 


the ſalts, until it is perfectly edulcorated, and free from 
all ſmell. D F 
The ſulphurs of antimony, as commonly prepared, are 


the antimony» They are very uncertain in point of 
ſtrength ; and as the ſimple /u/phur differs not from the 
common ſort, it is not worth preparing. As the effects 
produced by it are owning to the metallic part, we have 
that in the antimonial wine in the neareſt certainty that 
art hath been able to manage it, and with all the advanta- 
ges of every other form. . „ 
It was formerly called ſalphur auratum antimonii, the 
golden ſulphur of antimony; becauſe it was rubbed on ſil- 
ver, it gave it the colour of gold. It hath been called em- 
bryonatum, panacea, kermes mineral, pulvis Carthuſianus, 
Ruſſel's powder, univerſally purging ſulphur, leſſer cen- 
taury, &c. ET | 5 | 
Lemery firſt publiſhed an account of it. 
ANTIMONII, (SULPHUR REGULI SUCCINEA). See 
ANTIM. REGUL1. MART. 5 : 
ANTIMONII, (TixncTuRA). Tincture of antimony. 
Take of the ſalt of tartar one pound, of crude antimony 
half a pound, and rectiſied ſpirit of wine two pounds: 
powder the antimony, mix it with the ſalt, and melt them 
together with a ſtrong fire for an hour; then pour out the 
matter, pulverize it, and add the ſpirit, and digeſt them 
for three or four days. : 

If any of the antimony is taken up, it is in too ſmall a 


tinct. ſalis tartari, which yppellation ſeems to be the moſt 
proper. : — ED 
ANTIMONII, (TincTt. Acrs). See ANTIM. RE“ 

GUL. MARTIALIS | | 
ANTIMONIALE, (Vixum). Antimonial wine. Al- 
ſo called vinum emeticum, vinum benedictum, & eſſentia 
antimoniale. | 


ſpirit of vitriol, then waſh the precipitated ſulphur from 


not ſimply ſu/phurs, but contain ſome part of the metal of | 


quantity to deſerve notice. This preparation is alſo called 


Take of the beſt glaſs of antimony ſubtilly levigated, 


ANT 


and mix it with a pint of Madeira wine. Let them ſtand 
without heat during twelve days, now and then ſhaking 


up the powder; then filter through paper for uſe. 


Haller calls this eſſentia ſtibii, and adds an ounce of the 
yellow part of lemon peel to the above. i | 
The Madeira wine is the leaſt apt to become ſour in 
hot weather, and ſo is preferred. In want of it; take a 
good, ſtrong, Spaniſh wine, or the beſt Mountain wine: 


calces, or even to the regulus itſelf ; becauſe the firſt con- 
taining more or leſs of the ſulphur of the antimony, the 
wine ſaturates itſelf therewith, to the excluſion of the 
ſame proportion of the metallic part; and the latter does 
not yield its virtue ſo readily and copiouſly to this ſolvent. 
The metal requires not to be added afreſh to each por- 
tion of this wine that is made, its medical power not be- 
ing ſpeedily exhauſtible; but this is not the caſe with the 
calces, nor with glaſs, for they muſt be added a- new to 
each portion of wine. | 

The pure metallic part of antimony diſſolved in mild 
vegetable acids, are the moſt ſafe and ceitain of all the an- 
timonial preparations, and capable of being ſo managed 


ly expected from them. 
It is good in all caſes in which antimony is found uſes 
ful, either in its crude ſtate, or otherwiſe managed. 


to one hundred drops for a doſe. 

Dr. Huxham jultly afferts this to be the beſt of all the 
antimonial preparations. He obſerves, that it quickly 
acts on the human conſtitution, and as quickly paſſes 
through the body ; that it is an admirable attenuant and 
deobſtruent, without heating one-tenth part fo much as 


the volatile alcaline ſalts; and that in moſt caſes it is more 


ſacte and efficacious, particularly in the peripneumonia 
notha. | | 0; 


with which it is made; the more acid it is, the more 
ſtrongly it will be impregnated, and vice verſa: and as 


the weaker the impregnation is, the ſafer it will be as 
a medicine, ſo the ſoft fweet wines are preſerred to the 
 ſourer. 1 | | 

This wine admirably aſſiſts other medicines, where it 
alone could not be depended on: thus, in the gout, it 


may be uſed as an alterative, if joined with perſpiratives; 
nitre and the wood; as a diuretic, mixed with opiates 


an expeCtorant, with camphor, or with the fetid gums, 
particularly the gum ammoniacum; as an alterant and de- 


with myrrh, &c. 


to be promoted, or putreſcence to be reſiſted, it is a pro- 
per addition. OTE 3 | 


doſes of an ounce or more. | X 

As a purging medicine to be taken in the ſtomach, 
from one to two drams generally ſuffices ; but clyſter- 
wiſe an ounce and half, or two ounces are required. 
One dram or leſs is a proper dole for a perſpirative, 


deobſtruent. | 5 1 
It acts more powerfully than the quantity of metal con- 
tained in it would do by itſelf, though it does not ſo much 
diſturb the conſtitution; nor is aceſcent, nor even acid 
food ſo neceſſary to be ſhunned when this preparation is 
uſed, as when the crude antimony, or any other of its 
preparations are. Jens | 
As to the certainty of its ſtrength and conſtancy to the 
ſame degree, a very ſmall care will aſcertain them; an 
advantage which gives it the preference to the tart, emet. 


their metallic contents. | 

It may be proper to caution againſt mixing alcaline 

ſalts, either fixt or volatile, with any other doſes that are 
to accompany this medicine, Jeſt they decompoſe it. 


ANTIMONII, (ViTrRuUM.) Glaſs of antimony. 


As to the glaſs of antimony, it is preferable to any of the 


as to anſwer all the ſalutary purpoſes that can be rational» _ 


It may be. taken in tea, or other ſmall liquors, from ten 


The ſtrength of this wine depends on the acidity of that 


in nervous diſeaſes with nervines; in leprous caſes with 
and terebinthinates; as a diaphoretic, with camphot; as 
obſtruent, with the extract of hellebore, with the bark, 

When mixed with camphor, larger doſes may be taken 


without offending the ſtomach ; and when perſpiration is 


Huxham aſſerts it to be as ſafe an emetic as any, in 


or diuretic, according as the patient is managed for thoſe 
ends; or this doſe may be adminiftered as an alterative or 


the different parcels of which are extremely different in 


Calcine 
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of antimony 


Calcine pure crude antimony over a gentle fire to a grey 
calx, which melt in a crucible in a ſtronger heat. | 

If the heat is intenſe, it will ſucceed in about an hour 
but it muſt be continued, until by dipping an iron rod into 
it, the matter will draw like glaſs, and is become tranſ- 
parent. WT 

Calcine the antimony in a ſhallow diſh, or on a ſmooth 
flat tile placed under f the antimony muſt be 
pure, and groſsly powdered, then ſpread evenly, at about 
the thickneſs of a quarter of an inch, not more. At the 
firſt, the fire ſhould be no greater than to raiſe a fume 


from the antimony, which is now and then to be ſtired ; 
when 


run the powder into lumps, in which caſe powder it again; 
after ſome time, make the veſſelred hot, and keep it in 
this ſtate until the matter will not, upon being ſtirred, 
fume any more : thus the antimony is reduced to a grey 
coloured calx, and is ftill in an uniform powder. With 
this powder fill two thirds of a crucible, which cover 


with a tile, and place in a wind furnace; gradually in- 


creaſe the fire, till the calx is in perfect fuſion, and con- 
tinue it ſo until a good glaſs is formed. See TARTARUM 
EuETICu n. SY 

This glaſs is chiefly prepared for making the ant:monial 
wine, and the emetic tartar, with. - + 


ATIMONII (ViTzum CEraTum). The cerated glaſs 


o 


Take of the glaſs of antimony in fine powder one ounce, 


and of bees wax one dram. Melt the wax in an iron 


ladle, then add the powder, ſet them on a flow fire, 
without flame, for the ſpace of half an hour, continually 
ſtirring them with a ſpatula; then take it from the fire, 
pour it upon a piece of clean white paper, powder it, 
and keep it for uſe,  _ | | Fg 

The glaſs melts in the wax with a flow fire; when the 
whole is become nearly of the colour of Scotch ſnuff, it 


| 4 be removed therefrom. 


he ſtrength of this medicine is uncertain. It is milder 


| than the glaſs, becauſe the wax hath reſtored ſome phlo- 


giſton to it. | 


e fumes begin to. decay, increaſe the heat, taking 
care not to raiſe it ſo high as to melt the antimony, or to 


The ordinary doſe to a ſtrong man is ten grains, but 


ſome give twenty; but they begin with three or four, and 
gradually increaſe the quantity, as the ſtomach will ad- 
mit. To a boy of ten years old three or four grains may 
be given. 


and more may be added as it is obſerved to affect them. 


Dr. Young of Edinburgh firſt publiſhed this in the | 
Edinburgh Med. Eſſays. It is commended as a ſpecific in | 


dyſenteries, either with or without a fever. The firſt 


doſe ſometimes cauſes vomiting, and almoſt always purges; 


though inſtances do occur, in which a cure is effected 
without any ſickneſs or evacuation following upon the tak- 


ing of it. If the firſt, or any other doſe, purge the patient 


ſo as to fatigue him, wait until the next day before ano- 
ther is given. Cures often follow upon taking one doſe ; 
and it very rarely happens that five or fix are required. 
Pregnant women may take it; and infants at the breaſt 
may have half a grain given to them. | 


Let nothing be drank during three hours after taking | 
it, except a diſpoſition to vomit requires it, and then give 


water-gruel. | | 

In diarrhceas alſo, and in colic pains from vicidities 
in the inteſtines, it is a ſafer and better method of cure 
than the uſual ones. In uterine hæmorrhages it hath been 
given and followed with the happieſt effects. | 

Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh ſays, that if this medicine 
is made with crude antimony, it is more ſafe and equally 
effectual. If it is long kept, the wax ſeparates from the 
metallic part, and it then is too aCtive. 

See Huxham on Antimony : alſo the Dict. of Chem. 
and Neumann's Chem. Works, in the article ANTimMony. 
De antimonio per W. Saunders, M. DP). 

ANTIMONIUS LAPIS. Some reckon the antimonial 
ore amongſt ſtones. 


' © ANTIMOROS, from «y}t, againſt, and Noęog, death or 


diſeaſe. 'The name of an antidote, which Myrepſus calls 
diatamaron, but impor! a 


Y 
ANTINEPHRITICA, from ar, and vert, a pain 


in the kidnies. Remedies againſt diſorders of the kidnies. 
againſt, and 


4 


ANTIPARALYTICA, from «p74, 
Tepahyeir, the paiſy. Medicines againſt a palſy. 


are moſt frequently uſed. See HIRVUpo. 


1 turnina... | 


AN T 


ANTIPATHES. A black ſort of coral. a 
ANTIPATHIA, from av, againſt, and weg, an of. 
fection. Antipathy. It is oppoſite to ſympathy ; an ayc;. 
ſion to particular objects. NN 
ANTIPATRI THERIACA. Antiþater's treacle, A 
compound ſomewhat like the theriac. Androm. 
ANTIPERISTASIS, from ay}; and @epgignut, 10 ſir. 
round. A compreſſing on all fides, as the air preſſes. 
 ANTIPHARMACUM, from ayri, againſt, and 
papparcy, poiſon, An antidote, or preſervative, The 
ſame as alextpharmacum. 
ANTIPHATES. Black coral. 3 
 ANTIPHLOGISTICA. Antiplogiſtics. Theſe are 
thoſe remedies which tend to weaken the ſyſtem. The 
only means we have of weakening the ſyſtem is by ex- 
hauſting the living power; and this is moſt readily and 
certainly done by evacuation. There are various modes 
by which the body may be weakened, but many of them 
are productive alſo of other effects; e. g. Mercury ex. 
cites a ſalivation by which a conſiderable evacuation i; 
produced, with weakneſs ; but the mercury alſo ſtimulates, 
Stimulants are weakeners when uſed to certain degrees, 
but they are rarely uſed to this end, becauſe by the time 


that they would weaken conſiderably, they would kill the 
| patient, &c. reſpeCting other means. 'The only way by 


which the ſyſtem is ſimply evacuated, is by bleeding. In 
general, a vein may be opened in the arm. See e 
BOTOMIA. In ſome inſtances of local inflammation, 
relief is more ſpeedily and effectually ſecured, by the 


| topical evacuation of a ſmall quantity of blood, from or 


near the part affected, than by a more liberal evacuation 
from the general ſyſtem. For topical bleeding, leeches 
Sometimes 
ſcarification is preferable to leeches, though uſed on the 
ſame principle. See CUCURBITULA, 
ANTIPHTHISICA, from arri again, and gftor, a 
conſumption. Remedies againſt a conſumption. | 


ANTIPHTHISICA TINCTURA, i. e. Tinct. $a- 
ANTIPHTHORA, from arri, againſt, and heb, 


corruption. A ſpecies of wolf's-bane, which reſiſts cor- 
| ruption. | | 


ANTIPHYSICA, from avrr, again, and quoaw, to 


loo. Remedies againſt wind; alſo called carminatives. 

| * ANTIPHYSON.. Loadſtone. 25 

Sickly children * begin with one grain, 
f 


ANTIIPLEURITICUM, from ayſy, again, and 
@Aeupi}tg, a plenriſy. A remedy againk a pleuriſy. 
AN'TIPODAGRICA, 1. e. Antiarthritica. 3 
ANTIPODAGRICUM, (BALSsAM Un), i. e. Ball, 
anodynum. „ 
ANTIPR AXIA, from av, againſt, and Tpagoo, 15 
work. A contrariety of functions and temperaments in 
different parts, and was uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
the variety of concurring, and often contrary fymp- 
toms. | 
ANTIPYRETICON, i. e. Antipyreton. 
ANTIPYRETON, from ani, againſt, and wu, 4 


Jever. A remedy againſt a fever, called alſo antipyreuti- 


con and antipyreticon.  _ | 
ANTIQUARTANARIUM, 
medicine againſt a quartan. | | 
ANTIQUI MORBI. Old or inveterate diſeaſes, or 
chronical diſeaſes. _ . | „ 
ANTIQUARTIUM. A remedy againſt an ague. 
ANTIRRHINUM, alſo called caput vituli, os leonis, 
3 lychnis ſylveſtris, ſnap-dragon, and calf's 
ſnout. | 
The ſtalk and the leaves reſemble thofe of pimpernel, 
the flowers are purple, and like thoſe of the ſtockgilly- 
flower, but ſmaller, whence it is called lychnis ſylveſtris. 
Its fruit reſembles a calf's ſnout, and 1s of a carnation 
colour. It grows in fields and ſandy places. 5 
There are many ſpecies, but all have prickly mouths, 


or Antiquartium. A 


whence Columella calls it ſæva leonis ora. 


A decoction is ſaid to be uſeful in the jaundice, but it 

chiefly uſed as a charm. 1 NN 
ANTISCOLICA, from av71, againſt, and NU, 4 

worm. The ſame as anthelmintica. 
ANISCORBUTICA. Medicines againſt the ſcurvy. 
ANTISCORBUTICUS, (CorTEx,) i. e. Cortex 


Winteranus. 


ANTISCORODON, from ay, againſt, and cope n. 


garlic, 
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garlic. A large ſpecies of garlic, called alſo allium ulpi- 


cf TI SEP TIC A, Antiſeptics, from arri, ggainſt, and 
„ia. ſepties or pit i ſiers. Such things as reſiſt pu- 
5 action. F Wy 
; 2 * vigour in the circulation of the blodd, is the great 
natural antiſeptic in all living animals ; and whenever a 
dutrid tendency is manifeſt in the conſtitution, a propor- 
Enable degree of languor and dejectedneſs alſo is leen 
in the affected perſon ; and though the pulſe may be 
nick, it is weaker and weaker in pioportion as the degree 
pf putreſcency advances in the habit. Hence nitre, and 
rhatever elſe that is niet ie, when applied to inanimate 
ater, if it leſſens the vis vitæ, is not antiſeptic in the 
wing ſubject. But cordials, and whatever invigorates 
Whe (olids, by increaſing the vital heat, are properly anti- 
dutreſcent, and what alone relief can be obtained by, 
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les n putrid diſcaſes. | . 3 
em Alcaline ſalts and acids, when alone, reſiſt putrefaction 


ore than when by mixture they are formed into neutral 


iis is; hence the ſpirit. Mindereri is not half ſo antiſeptic 
tes. 8 8 the ſal vol. . . PE. : 3 N : : 
es, The mixture of acid with bitter, or aſtringent, increaſes 


me 5 heir reſpective antiſeptic property; yea they are doubly 
½eptic to what they are when ſeparately employed. 
The mineral acids, though they reſiſt putrefaction, yet 


Lt. toon with ſpirit of wine, for otherwiſe they coagulate; 
ion, eerefore the vegetable acids, or the dulcified mineral 
the nes, ſuch as the ſp. nitri D. ſp. vitrioli dulc. or ſp. ſebrif. 
1 or AD. Clutton ſhould be preferred. Oy 


tion Wine, camphor, flowers of chamomile, the bark, and 


ches WWitimonial wine, are among the firſt of the antiſeptic tribe | 


mes f medicines; to theſe add the warm perſpiratives and 
ed air. 0s En 
dee Dr. Macbride's Eſſay on the rec hective Powers, &c. 

15, 4 P 3 Antiſeptics; and fee Remarks on Mr. Alexander's Eſ- 


ss on the Treatment of putrid Diſeaſes. 
—_ ANTIS? ASIS, from r, againſt, and , to draw. 
| revulſion. The turning the courſe of the humours 


hilt they are actually in motion. The doctrine of re- 
cor. aWllion is the invention of Hippocrates. 5 

= ANTIS? ASMODICUM, from ar, again/t, and c- 
3 So 5, a convul/ion. A remedy againſt convulſions, Some 


ves. edicines remove ſpaſms by immediate contact, as aſſes 


Wk, cream, oil of almonds, &c. others by repelling 


dimal heat, as the gas ſulphuris, nitre, ſal ammoniac, &c. 


Bd where the ſtrictures are produced by inanition, or 


| eeaise vital heat, ſpaſms are removed by thoſe means 
Ball. reſtore the vis vitæ, ſuch as valerian, caſtor, muik, &c. 
Opium, balſam. Peruv. and the eſſential oils of many 


3 1 getables, are the moſt powerful af this kind of medi- 


1ts in ess. Opium, for its immediate effects, excels; balſ. of 
preſs u, in many inſtances, produces more laſting benefit 
fywp- n opium, and indeed it ſometimes ſucceeds where opium 


oom, in this, they act more upon a particular part than 
on the ſyſtem in general, and have no ſoporific effect. 
7065 a SY D H — — : = ; 
- br. Home, in his Chemical Experiments, hath attended 
rcuti- Wn .: N 3 
25 the comparative ſtrength of this kind of medicines; 
Joes not pretend to poſitiveneſs in his concluſions, but 
n what aroſe to his obſervation, is led to arrange them 
5 , "AF follows. ; : FM 
es, ot 
e. 
conis, 
calf's 


__ crdamine, artemiſia, pæonia, viſcus quercinus, 


155 d electricity. Amongſt the ſecond claſs, are fear, cam- 
.. for. zinci, and bliſters.— The third are aſſa fœtida, 
er, and argent. viv. — The fourth and ſtrongeſt are, 
. Pcruv. opium, and bleeding. 

He farther obſerves, that moſt of the antiſpaſmodics 
e, beſides their antiſpaſmodic quality, other ſecondary 
s, Which have as much influence in their effects: be- 
es, ſome of them poſleſs many laxative and ſudorific 
ec, which others do not: they may be diſtinguiſhed 
dhe ſtimulant or inflammatory, and ſedative or anti- 
Om matory, Of the ſtimulant, or inflammatory, are 
kricity, valerian, the bark, mercury, aſſa fcetida, 
m, &c. Of the ſedative, or anti-inflammatory, are 
"gs, muſk, caſtor, flor. cardamin. cupr. ammon. 
, camphor, æther, flor. zinc. &c. 8 
ti paſmodies are a very uncertain ſpecies of medicines 


zernel, 
Kgilly- 
eſtris. 
nation 

FLY: 
ouths, 


but it 


| Subſtitutes for putty. 


55 re not to be adminiſtered before being dulcified by diſtil- 


th failed; the eſſential oils differ as anti/paſmodics from | 


3 Amongſt the firſt or weaker claſs, are the fol. aurant. 


r. hyoſciami, caſtor, moſch. cuprum ammoniacum, 


ANU 


in their eſfect on the diſorders for which they are gene⸗ 
rally eſteemed uſeful. They are beſt adapted for thoſe 
ſpaſmodic affections which are attended with great mobi- 
lity, and which are uſually known by the name of ſpaſ- 
modic diſcaſes. They are more uſeful in preventing 
the approach, and in removing ſpaſms which are more 
immediately preſent in weaker habits; and in preventing 
the returns of ſpaſms, when given in the remiſſion of 
the ſpaſm in ſtrong habits: on the contrary, they are leſs 
uſeful in preventing the return of ſpaſms in weak habits 
than in ſtronger ones; nay, they rather increaſe the ten- 
dency to ſpaſmodic complaints in weakly people, if given 
in the interval of thoſe diſorders ; and are leſs uſeful in 
removing the preſent fit in ſtrong habits than they are in 
weak ones. Sometimes, indeed, in ſtrong habits, they 
both remove the preſent fit, and prevent returns. | 
ANTISPASTICON. A general epithet for any medi- 


eine that works by way of revulſion. 


ANTISPODA, from avi, in/tcad of, and o putty. 


ANTISTERNON, from ayt;, again/?,. or oppoſite to, 


| and npvov, the ſlernum, or breaſt. The back is ſo called, 
becauſe it is oppoſite to the breaſt bone. 


 ANTITASIS, from ar, againſt, and eue, to extend. 


A contra-extenſion. 


ANTITHENAR, from av, again, and Syap, the 
palm of the hand. See ADUCTOR AD INV DICEM. 

Dr. Hunter applies this name to a muſcle of the foot, 
and ſays it ariſes from the os cuneiforme, and is inſerted 


in he external ſeſamoid bone. 


AN UITHORA, i. e. Anthora. 5 


ANTITRAGUS, from ai, againſt, and 7p9:y0;, the 


thick part of the anthelix. See ANTHELIX, and TRA- 
GUS. OD ens ; 


ANTITRAGUS. The name of a muſcle which acts 


only on the cartilage of the ear. See AURICULA. 
ANTITYPUS. See Rexisvs. 


ANTIVENEREA. Medicines againſt the lues vene- 


rea. | 


* ANTIVENEREALIS, (Aqua Presravativa.) Itis 


a ſolution of cauſtic alcali in water, to be injected up the 


urethra in men, and the vagina in women, and with 


which to waſh the parts after coition. _ 


- ANTIZEUMIC, i. e. Preventers of fermentation in 


1 | 5 | 
ANTONII SANCTI IGNIS. St. Anthony's fire. See 
ERYSIPEL As. ©, . | 
ANTONIUS MUSA. See Musa. 
ANTOPH Y LLON, or Antophyllus. The male ca- 
ryophyllus, or the large full grown ones. 
ANTRAX, i. e. Anthrax. 


ANT RISC US, called alſo chærophyllum ſylv. cerefo- 


lium ſylv. apium ſylv. and daucus ſepianius. 
It is a plant which reſembles hemlock or chervil; but 


it is of little uſe in medicine. 


ANTRUM  BUCCINOSUM. The cochlea or laby- 


rinth of the ear. 


ANTRUM GENZ, i. e. Antrum Highmorianum. 


Highmore boaſts of the diſcovery of this part, but Caſſe- 
rius takes notice of it before him, under the firſt name. 


 ANTRUM HIGHMORIANUM MAGNUM, called 


alſo antrum genz, and ſinus maxillaris, and antrum max- 

illæ ſuperioriss. 5 
All the body of the upper jaw-bone is hollow, and its 

cavity forms this antrum; each hath a winding paſſage 


into the noſtril, on the fide on which it lies; this cavity 
and the ſockets of the teeth are often divided by interpo- 


ſition of only a very thin bony plate. The membrane 
which lines this cavity is ſometimes inflamed, and matter 
forming there is diſcharged by drawing one of the dentes 
molares. See ABSsckss in the antrum Highmorianum. 
ANTYLION. The name of an aſtringent uſed by P. 
ZEgineta. | „„ 
ANTYLLUS, or Antillus. The name of an ancient 


but famous ſurgeon; he is probably the ſame as Antillis, 


or Antiles. 

ANUC AR. Borax. 1 . 

ANUS. In botany, ſignifies the poſterior opening of 
a monopetalous flower. 2 75 0 0 

ANUS, a contraction of the word anulus, a ring; in 
anatomy, is the loweſt part of the inteſtinum rectum, 


commonly called the fundament. The extcemity of the 


23 rectum 
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rectum contracts into a narrow orifice, the ſides of which | after its birth, a finger ſhould be dipped in oil, and thry 
are diſpoſed in cloſe folds: it hath ſeveral muſcles belong- up the rectum, to diſcover whether or no the obſtruQi 
ing to it, ſome of which ſurround it as ſphinCters; the | is there, 4th. Where there is neither anus nor redun 
reſt are broad and fleſhy planes inſerted in it, and which | but the inteſtinal canal terminates in the colon; in thi 
being inſerted likewiſe into other other parts, ſuſtain it | caſe there is no relief to be expected. Another equal 
in its natural ſituation, and reſtore thereto, when it is | unfortunate kind, is that in which there is a ſort of | 
diſturbed by the force N for excluding the ſæces; | tum, but it is rolled up like a bit of catgut. Here 1 1 
the latter muſcles are termed levatores ani. Two liga- | attempts to aſſiſt are vain, for though for the preſent ; a 
ments belong to the anus, viz. the ligamentum cutaneum | diſcharge was obtained, as the inteſtine is deficient, eyz, WM 
oſſis coccygis, and the ligamentum pubis interofſeum. | ations could not be continued. f 
'The nerves of the anus and its muſcles are from the gan- | The means, &c. of relief, in the firſt three of th 
rom of the plexus hypogaſtricus, the inferior rope of | above claſſes, are the ſame. In either of them the open. 
oth the ſympathetici maximi, and the common arch of | tion ſhould be performed without delay or regard to a 
the extremities of both ropes. The margin or edge of the | objeCtions ; for if it is not conformed to, death will n. 
anus is formed by the union of the ſkin and epidermis, | evitably follow. The beft inſtrument is a large troy, Wl 
with the internal coat of the inteſtinum rectum. 'This | ſuch as is uſed for tapping the aſcites, and to be uſed | 
part is extremely vaſcular, hence the troubleſome hzmor- | follows: keep the point of the trocar within the can, 
rhage when the operation is performed for the fiſtula in | until it is fixed againſt the obſtructing part; then puſh HN 
this part. „ I.: trocar forward, and if you ſucceed the meconium will H 
The anus is ſubject to, many diſorders, and they are ge- ſtantly be diſcharged ; this diſcharge may be left to i 
nn ſomewhat difficult of cure, becauſe of the itritabi-¶ for three or four hours, or until the belly is well emptie "20 
lity of the part, which ſubjects it to receive freſh injury |. After a due diſcharge, paſs a finger up the rectum to di - 0 
from many accidents ; Aetius obſerves that aſtringents are | cover whether or no there is any ſtricture. If a ff 
acrid, and the ſenſibility of the anus cannot bear them; | ture is met with, introduce a probe pointed knife on t 
alſo that aſtringents that are not acrid, ſuch as metals, | back of your finger, and divide it gn each fide. To finial 
ſhould be applied here. On the diſeaſes of this part, 8 
| ſee Aetius, Celſus, P. Ægineta, Turner, Heiſter, and 
Wiſeman, See alſo the article RECTUM below. 


 Excreſcences about the Anus. | 


Various excreſcences are ſound about the verge of the | 
anus; many of theſe are produced merely by relaxation, r TON - | 
which are {afely ones” og theſe are attended with INE Ya N ee rouge an imperforation of thi I 
pain, any diſagreeable diſcharge, and are ſingle or diſ- | * Nn A 2 „See Heiſter's Surge 

_ tinQ, let their number be what they may. In removing ANYDRION ** mY ogg: hone See AT vs " 
them prefer the ligature, for the ſake of avoiding a trouble- | ANYPEUTHYNA N of ſolanum. .. = 
| ſome hemorrhage. | Ls 5 | In medicine this ſignifies eve 2 

When they diſcharge a bloody fluid matter, and are pain- that what 24 = 2 on the phyßcian, nor render i 
ful, they are alſo generally in cluſters, or not diſtinct, and — 8 mY 1 a „ 0 Rabin þ ith = 
for the moſt part diſpoſed to, if not already become can- | TA. According to Foeſius,: but without a {i - 
cerous. Mr. Pott obſerves, that in cancerous : caſes of | reaſon, this word is applied to the lobes of the lungs, - 

this kind, there is rarely a fingle excreſcence, but the gut AORTA, aop7n, 4 veſſel. c The name of the greataf 3 
is for the moſt part ſurrounded with them; and if ter! proceeding from the left ventricle of the hear, 
a finger is paſſed into the inteſtine, thoſe tumors pro- | 8 all a 3 1 the pulmonary, ard : 
duce he ik o pſig the gr no vroenpomegr | ages, From the pr xs 0 
a — : « ; 3 | : hy / Is 
od TRIER e Fey 1 1 on W Each of the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the aorta rec 

| The Anus imper forated. i different names, e. g. the aorta gives riſe to the carl 

Sometimes children are born with a membranee acroſs | and the ſubclavian arteries, the branches of theſe anal 
the anus, which obſtructs the ejection of the excrements. | receive other names, &c. Theſe branches are in pan 
If the ſituation of the anus cannot be diſcovered, by rea- | except the cceliaca, the two meſentericz, ſome of . 

, fon of the thickneſs of the ſuperfluous ſubſtance which | cſophageæ, the bronchialis, and ſometimes the ſact nel 
cloſes it up, a cure cannot be expected; for much, if not T he beginning of the aorta is furniſhed with ſemi- u 
the whole rectum is cloſed up or wanting. If the cafe ad- | valves, as the pulmonary artery is, and the ſame tr:angul 
mits of a cure, the ſituation of the anus will be ſeen by a | bodies to cloſe up the little ſpace left by the valves. 1 
prominence, or by a little hollow. | larger in women than in men. It is called the aſcenin 

This accident is generally ſpoken of as if always'cir- | aorta, from the heart ſo far as it goes upwards ; and 
cumſtanced alike. r. Pott very judiciouſly divides it | fcending, from the curvature to the os ſacrum, whey 
into four claſſes. 1ſt. Where there is no mark or veſtige | terminates in the iliacs. The deſcending aorta is dia 

of an anus perceptible; in this caſe the rectum is as it | into the ſuperior, which reaches from the curvature to 
ought to be until it arrives at the bulb of the urethra ; | diaphragm, and the inferior, which extends thence to! 
from this there is no inteſtine, ſo no anus externally. If | bifurcation, where the iliacs begin. ; 
the rectum reaches too near the part where the azus | The aorta goes from the bafis of the heart, near 
ſhould be, the impulſe of the fæces againſt the ſkin will | poſite to the fourth vertebra of the back, and aſcends nll 
diſcover where a . perforation may be made; but if no | liquely (with reſpect to the body) from the left 0 
ſuch impulſe is to be ſelt when the child coughs or cries, | right fide, and from before backwards; then bends nn 
relief cannot be afforded. 2d. Where there is a circle or | liquely ſrom the right to the left fide, and from be 
mark in the ſkin which points out where the anus ſhould | backwards, reaching as high as the ſecond vertebra ot 5 
be: in this inſtance the difficulty is not conſiderable. How- | back, from whence it runs down again in the ſame d 
ever, it may be proper to obſerve here, that the perforat- | tion, forming an oblique arch; from thence it deſccr" WM 
ing inſtrument ſhould be introduced in the direction of | a direct courſe along the anterior part of the verteb® 
the os ſacrum; if it paſſes forward, the bladder, or the | the way to the os ſacrum, lying a little towards the! 
uterus, or both, may be injured ; if it is to be introduced | hand, and there terminates in its two ſubordinate brand 
far up, to divide a membranous obſtruction in the rectum, in the iliacæ. . | 
in cutting it ſhould be moved not upward, but from ſide to The aorta aſcendens is principally diſtributed !2 
fide ; thus you avoid cutting the proſtate gland, or the | thorax, head, and upper extremities : the ſuperior 1 
veſiculæ ſeminales, and perhaps tke neck of the bladder. | tion of the aorta deſcendens furniſhes the reſt of the 
3d. Where there is a well formed anus, and perforated, but | rax : the inferior portion furniſhes the abdomen and 
it hath no communication with the inteſtinal tube, ftom | lower extremities. | | 
the rectum being imperforated. In this inſtance if the | To conceive more diſtinctly of the general courſe ol 
child is not duly attended to, it dies in great agonies. If arteries, or of the particular courſe of any individual 
an infant hath had no ſtools during the frſt or ſecond day | a view of the figure of the arterics will greatly aflil, 
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| many of them are included in one pod: it 15 the produce 
of 2 kind of palm-tree which grows in Africa and the 
Ealt Indies. 8 { | 
taſte it reſembles cheeſe : it is of an aſtringent quality, 
and when preſſed, an oil is forced out which is very much 
like palm-oil. | 

out of its place. 


erates means by it ſuch a change as implies deliverance 


| omphalocarpus, ixus, aſparine; gratterona, gooſe-graſs, 


| buſhes, and ſticks to whatever it touches. 


narrow; the flowers are white and followed by little round 


| ounces is diuretic. It is beſt if gathered when half grown. 


ſection, or otherwiſe, will not cover the glans. 
| Ing of ſhips; the model of which the ancient ſurgeons 


| cords, they called it triſpaſtrum Apellidis, ſeu Archimedis. 


| and tranſient diſtenſions of the ſtomach, eructations, heart- 


APE 


The aorta is ſubject to many diſorders, a8 inflamma- 
ulcers, polypuſes, aneuriſms, oſſification, &c. 
AOVARA. A fruit about the nize of a hen's egg, 


The kernel of this fruit is white; to the 


APAGMA. The thruſting of a bone or other part 


APALACHINE GALLIS, i. e. Caſſine. 
APALLAGE, from ararazeoo, to change. Hippo- 


from a diſeaſe. IN, | 
APANCHOMENOT, from ax, to firangle. Stran— 


ed. Ca 
4 APANTHISMUS. A ſcarcely perceptible line, pro- 
perly in painting, to which Galen reſembles the ſmall ca- 
pillary veins. a 7 | | 

APANTHROPIAI, from awo, jrom, and ab pre, a 
man. An averiion to company, or love of ſolitude. 

APARACHYTUM VINUM. Wine not mixed with 
ſea-water. | ES 
AAS A, A ſpecies of briony growing in Braſil. 
APAREGORETOS, from * and aapnyopew, I 
comfort, mitigate; what affords comfort, or relics | 
APARINE, called alſo philanthropus, ampelocarpus, 


clivers. and cleaver's bees. Cleavers, gooſe-ſhare. Hay- 
riff. It is the Gahum Aparine of Leinn. | 
It is a flender rough annual plant; its ſpreads upon 
The ſtalks are 
ſquare, brittle, and jointed 3 the leaves are oblong and 


burs. 
An extract made of its juice is poſſeſſed of a pungent 
ſaline bitterneſs. The freſh juice in doſes of two or three 


APARINE. A name of the lentibularia minor. 
APARINE LATIFOLIA, i. e. Aſperula. 1 
APARTHROSIS, i. e. Abarticulatio, from ano, ab, 
and epfpoy, a joint. | „ 5 
APAT HES, from a, neg. and abo, an affection or pa ſ- 
fron. Such as ſeem to be void of human paſſions. This 
temper is alſo carried to that inflexible ſternneſs which 
extinguiſhes the affections of humanity, as was inſtanced 
in Diogenes the Cynic, and Timon. es 
APATHIA. Apathy. Such an inſenſible temper as 
is deſcribed in the word apathes. 2 
APECHEMA, from «mo and n, a ſound. Proper- 
Iy a reſounding, or the repercuſſion of the ſound, i. e. an 
echo; but in a medical ſenſe it ſignifies a contra-fiſſure. 


Braſil, whoſe wood ſerves for making boats, &c. but in 

medicine no part of it is uſed. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
APEIROL, from a, neg. and vst, an experiment. 

Unexperienced, unaccuſtomed. | „ 


this name to all whoſe prepuce, either through diſcaſe, 


APELLIDES. A famous engineer, who with Archi- 


medes lays claim to the invention of a machine for launch- 


imitated in contriving a machine for reſtoring fractures 
and luxations, which, becauſe it was worked by three 


APEN. A ſort of bread made with the juice ef the 
ambalam- tree and rice, in India. . 


 APENSALUS. A veſſel with a narrow neck to hold 


— APEPSIA. Indigeſtion. From a, 
digeſt. 
dyſpepſia, or indigeſtion, he arranges in the claſs neu- 


neg. and aen]w, to 


roſes and order adynamiæ. The ſymptoms are, a want | 


of appetite, ſqueamiſhneſs, ſometimes vomiting, ſudden 


urn, pain in the region of the ſtomach, and generally 


coltiveneſs; and theſe without any other diſorder either in 


the ſtomach itſelf, or any ether part of the body. 
Indigeſlion is very frequently a ſecondary and ſympathic 


| tion. 


| Madeira wine, now and then interpoſing 


APEIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. A tree growing in 


APELLA. Abbreviation of the prepuce. Galen gives | 


That genus of diſeaſe which Dr. Cullen names 


APE 


eaſe, as idiopathic, All theſe ſymptoms may ariſe from 
one cauſe, viz. weakneſs, loſs of tone, and weaker action 
in the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach : and this weakneſs 
is the proximate cauſe of this diforder when an original 
one. The remote cauſes are various, as tumor, &c. in 
the ſtomach itſelf ; or ſome diſorder of other parts com- 
municated tb the ſtomach, as in the gout, &c. in both 
which caſes the indigeſtion is ſymptomatic. i 

In moſt caſes of indigeſtion, as an original diſeaſe, the 
weaker action of the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, is the 
chief cauſe, and alſo the moſt frequent: perhaps a de- 
pravity or defect of the gaſtric juice may ſometimes be 
the cauſe; but even here, perhaps the weakneſs juſt men- 
tioned, and which in all caſes is attendant, is that to which 
we can attend uſefully in practice. To ſucceed in the 


cure, avoid the occaſional cauſes, remove ſuch ſymptoms | 


as tend to aggravate the diſeaſe or to continue it, and in- 
vigorate the tone of the ſtomach. In order to which the 
patient muſt be informed of the neceſſary changes in his 
conduct; for though he often purſued ſuch a practice 
without ſenſibly ſuffering, except he conforms to a con- 
trary one the preſent complaints will not be overcome. 
Crudities, acidity, and coſtiveneſs muſt be removed at 
leaſt in their exceſs, as they tend both to aggravate and 
continue indigeſtion. The ends accompliſhed, the reſto- 
ration of the tone of the ſtomach alone remains for per- 
fecting relief; to this end ſee ANOREX14. 
Abſtemiouſneſs and exceſs are alike cauſes of indigeſ- 
An over diſtenſion of the ſtomach may in ſome 

meaſure injure its proper tone; and long faſting, by in- 
ducing a bad quality in the Juices ſecerned into the ſto- 
mach, renders it feeble, and generates wind. Hard drink- 
ing, and any of the cauſes of an anorexy alſo injure 
digeſtion, 5 e e | 

Little need be added in order to the cure, for the treat- 
ment of the anorexy is the ſame as is required in this caſe, 
to which therefore the reader is referred. 5 | 

The columbo root, not mentioned in the article AN o- 
REXIA, is particularly uſeful when the ſtomach is languid, 
the appetite defeCtive, digeſtion with difficulty carried on, 


or when a nauſea with flatulence attends. It may be giv- 


en in ſubſtance with any grateful aromatic, or infuſed in 
entle doſes of 

the tincture of rhubarb. In caſe of a defective bile, make 
pills of this root with a ſoft extract of ox's gall. | 

A mixture of muſtard ſeed with the columbo root is of 
admirable utility in complaints of this kind; particularly 
where acidity and flatulence prevail much in the prime 
viæ. | | 5 | 

The Bath waters; aſhſted with warm nervines and cor- 
roborants, are not to be omitted, when circumſtances ad- 


mit of their uſe. | | | 
See Percival's Eſſays in the Reflections on Exper. 4, 5, 
and 6. . 1 . 
APEPTON. Crude or indigeſted. 
APER. The boar. See Porcus. 
tooth. See Dens APRI. | | 
APERIENS. Aperient. The ſame as deobſtruens, 
APERIENS PALPERBRAM RECTUS.*A muſcle of 
the eye- lid, thus named from its ſtreight progreſs and uſe. 
It is the ſame with the levator palpebræ ſuperioris. 
— APERISTATON, from a, neg. and Tipi5ao, af= 
fliftion and danger. An epithet in Galen for an ulcer that 
is neither troubleſome nor dangerous. * 
APERITTOS, from a, neg and w#proJos, redundant. 


Alſo the boar's 


| Such aliment as generate but little excrement. The op- 


polite quality is called perittomaticos. 
* APERTUS. It is uſed for exulceratus, as in ſaying an _ 
open cancer, &c. in which caſes the tumor is become ul- 
cerated. + he 

APES. Bees. TEE ea 2 

If they are dried and powdered they are ſomewhat diu- 
retic ; but their chief uſe is for the preparing of honey and 
WAX. 

Bees collect the farina fæcundans from the apices of the 
flowers, and eat it; they receive nouriſhment from it, 
then caſt it up and mould it into wax: art hath been ex- 
erciſed to make wax of this powder, but in vain ; it is only 
the ſtomach of the bee that can effect it. 

The belly of the bee is inwardly divided into four parts, 
containing the inteſtines, the bag of honey, the bag of 


affection, but the above ſymptoms are eſſential to this diſ- 


. Poiſon, and the ſting. The bag of honey is tranſparent 
2 as 


— 


APH 


as cryſtal, and is emptied at proper times into the cells 
of the comb, for the maintenance of the community dur- 
ing the winter. 


falling into the larynx, ſear, too free a uſe of ſpirituouy 
liquors ; alſo whatever deſtroys the ligaments which go 


from the arytænoid to the thyroid cartilages, will deltroy 
the voice. | | 
The prognoſtics vary according to the cauſe or cauſes, 
That ſpecies which is owing immediately to ſpaſms, ſoon 
gives way in the removabot them. If a pally of the tongue 
is the cauſe, it is very apt to return, if relieved, but often 
continues incurable. | 
In order to the cure, endeavour firſt to remove what. 
TT the influx of the nervous fluid into the 
tongueſ; and ſecondly to ſtrengthen the weak parts. Theſe 
general intentions, in all cafes, being regarded, the par. 


- APETALI. So Tournefort names the fifteenth claſs 
of vegetables. See apetalous flowers under the article 
FLos. . 

APEUTHYSMENOS, from æubus, Hrait. A name 
of the inteſtinum rectum. ö 0 | 
APHACA. Yellow vetchling. _ | 
APHACA ANGUSTIORIS FOLII. A ſpecies of 
dandelion. | | | 
APHAREMA. See ALIcA. ; 
APHA®RESIS, from 'agaiptw, 10 take away, To take 
away any ſuperfluous thing in a medical way. ___ | ticular cauſes muſt be removed as follows: 
APH ASSIOMENOS, from agagow, to handle. Hip- If worms are the cauſe, antiſpaſmodics give preſent re. 
pocrates often applies this word to the touch of the pu- lief, but the cure depends on the deſtruction of theſe ver. 
dienda, in order to diſcover diſorders of theſe parts. It is | min. | | | | 
the ſame as tactus. ! In caſe of a congeſtion of blood about the head, bleeding 
APHEBRIOC. Sulphur. . and nitrous antiſpaſmodics are to be uſed. 175 
APHELICESTEROS, of ae, from, and yaa, That ſpecies of aphony which remains after the ſhock 
outh, One paſt. the flower ofage. 6. | of an hemiplexy or apoplexy, requires bliſters to be ap. 
APHEPSEMA, from «ew, to Boll. plied to the nape of the neck; other means are rarely ef. 
fectual. | e | 
If ſpaſmodic conſtrictions about the fauces and tongue 


* 


A decoction. 
AfPHESI8S, from agimyuy, to remit, Hippocrates gene- 
rally ſignifies the remiſhon or ſolution” of a diſeaſe by this 
word. 5 | fare the cauſe, external paregorics are of the greateſt ſer- 
 APHILANTHROPIA, from a, neg. and grabporie, | vice: anodyne antiſpaſmodics may be laid under the 
the love of mankind. The firſt degree of melancholy, | tongue, and the feet bathed in warm water; carminative 
when a perſon hates ſociety, and delights in ſolitude. clyſters alſo are uſeful. ante: | | 
APHLEGMANTON, from a, neg. and gazypue, When a palſy of the tongue produces this complaint, 
pblegm. Void of phlegm. | | | | evacuations, according to the patient's habit, muſt be made, 
APHONI. $o Hippocrates calls thoſe who labour un- and warm nervous medicines mult be externally applied, 
der a caros. 5 and internally adminiſtered; bliſters alſo ſhould be placed 
APHONIA. A name of the catalepſis; and for the | between the ſhoulders. 7 | . 
palſy in the tongue. II In caſe of repelled cuticular eruptions, ſudorifics ſhould 
APHONIA, from a, the part. priv. and cn, a voice. | be given, and the patient's drink ſhould be warm. The 
One who hath loſt his voice. See AN AUpos. I ſp. C. C. ſuccin. or the vin. antim. may be mixed with 
' Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs thoſe who with | balſ. traumat. or with the balſ. Peruv. and given, at proper 
the loſs of voice loſe all voluntary motion; as in epilep- | diſtances of time, in the patient's drink, or on a lump of- 
ſies, apoplexies, a ſyncope, &c. | | ſugar. | | N 
Dr. Cullen ſpeaks of this loſs of voice as a ſuppreſſion Sometimes the ſerum flows ſo rapidly to the fauces and 
of the full ſound, as happens juſt before ſwooning, &c. adjacent parts, in a falivation, as to deprive the patient of 
He ranks this genus of diſeaſes in the claſs locales, and | all power to ſpeak ; in this caſe diaphoretics and laxatives, 
order dyſcineſiæ. Beſides the inſtances of its being ſymp- | with a forbearance of all mercurials, are the ſpeedieſt re- 
tomatic, he obſerves three ſpecies, viz. Aphonia guttu- | medies. _ 2 aj 1 en ly 
ralis; when the gullet is affected by a tumor in the fauces, APHORISMUS, from agopiſo, to ſeparate or diflin- 
or the glottis. 2. Aphonia trachealis, when the trachea gui A ſhort ſentence, briefly expreſling the properties 
is compreſſed, or morbidly contracted. 3. Aphonia ato- of a thing; or which ſerveth as a maxim, or principle, to 
nica, when the nerves of the larynx are wounded or pa- | guide a man to any knowlege, eſpecially in philoſophy 
ralytic. | | and phyſic. - ns N 
If one of the recurrent nerves, which are formed by the APHORME, of ao, from Gpuy, a motive. Hippo- 
par vagum and the nervus acceſſorius, and reach the la- crates expreſſes, by this word, whatever gave riſe to a 
rynx, is cut, the perſon is capable of only as it were a half diſeaſe, by a fort of metaphor; for this word hath relation 
pronunciation; but if both are cut, the ſpeech and voice | to human actions, and their motives. e 15 
are both loſt. The loſs of ſpeech happening in hyſteric | APHRAINON, from a, neg. ane pepe, 1 be wiſe. 
patients is alſo called aphonia z but more properly that loſs | One who hath loſt the uſe of his reaſon. © 
of ſpeech is thus named which depends on ſome fault of the | APHRODES, from aps, froth, Spumous or frothy. 
tongue. | | . Hippocrates applies this word to the blood and excrements. 
Seeing that the motion of any part is deſtroyed or leſ- APHRODISIA, from Apen, Venus. Venereal com- 
fened at leaſt by the interception of the nervous fluid in | merce. Some expreſs by this word the age of puberty, 
its paſſage there, and that the nerves deſtined for the mo- or the venereal age. | | SET 
tion of the tongue, ariſe principally from the fifth pair, APHRODISIASMUS, i. e. Aphrodiſia. | | 
it appears that the ſeat of this diſorder is in the ſaid fifth | APHRODISIASTICON CLIDION. A troch, ſo 
pair of nerves, and that the immediate cauſe, is a diminu- | called by Galen; it was uſed againſt ſpitting of blood and 
tion or total obſtruction of the nervous fluid through them. | dyſentries : P. Ægineta ſpeaks of its being made of balauſ- 
Hence, a palſy of the tongue, which is either antecedent | tines, rhubarb, opium, and other aſtringents. | 
or ſubſequent to hemiplectic or apopleQtic diſorders, de- APHRODISIUS MORBUS, i. e. Lues venerea. 
mand our utmoſt attention. Eo 3 APHRODTTARIUM. A powder recommended by 
If an aphonia appears alone, it generally beſpeaks an | P. Agineta for hollow ulcers. eee ; 
approaching. hemiplexy or apoplexy ; but if it ſucceed APHROGALA, from agpog, froth, and yane, milk. 
theſe diſorders, and is complicated with a weak memory, | No writer hath deſcribed this, but what the Romans uſed 
and a ſluggiſhneſs of the mental powers, it threatens their | under this name, ſeems to be ſomething like what we call 
return. That aphony uſually terminates the beſt, .which | ſyllabub. _ ; | 
proceeds from a ſtagnation of ſerous humours compreſſing | APHROLITRUM, i. e. Aphronitrum. 
the branches of the fifth pair of nezves, which run tc the APHRON. A wild kind of poppy. Alſo the name 
tongue; but it is no leſs afflictive to the patient, and is | of a cephalic plaſter deſcribed by Actius in his Tetrabib. 
very obſtinate of cure. f . ſerm. iii. cap. 13. | ; 
Other cauſes of this diſorder are, the ſtriking in of APHRONITRUM, from appos, /pume, and yiTpor, Ni. 
eruptions on the ſkin, a congeſtion of blood in the fauces | tre. Spume of nitre. Salts formed of the vitriolic acid 
and tongue, obſtructed periodical evacuations in plethoric | and a terrene or gypſeo calcareous element are thus called. 


habits, ſpaſmodic affections, worms, a crumb of bread | It is a name alſo of the natron. b | 
1 — "= | | | APHROS- 
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APHROSCORODON, from apt, ＋ or froth. It 
za large ſpecies of garlic, called al | 
ind hath tha above name, becauſe, when beat with vine- 
dar, it generates much froth. . 
” APHROSELENOS,. from ocayyy, the moon. A preci- 
Jas tone, otherwiſe called ſelenites, from its repreſent- 
Wing the moon as it were in a glaſs. _ | 
= aPHROSYNE, from aggor, filly, folly, or dotage. 
APpHTH , called alſo by Celſus ſerpentia oris ulcera 
ſpreading ulcers in the mouth), and in England the 
1ſh. WD | | 
pr Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs py- 


Feria, and order exanthemata. 


nad the back part of the palate in children: theſe ſpecks 
WS: :dually ſpread all over the inſide of the mouth, and from 
hence all the way through the ſtomach and inteſtines : 
She ſize of theſe ſpecks increaſe as the violence of other 
Ty mptoms are increaſed; and they are then more yellow, 
rot other more unfavourable colours. 

= Dr. Hunter ſays, that theſe white ſpecks are inflamma- 
ory cxudations, and not ulcers; which ſeems to be con- 
red by their falling off, and being ſucceeded by other 
icker ones, which falling off alſo, are again ſucceeded 
5 br” Y others, &c. | | 

== Sometimes no other ſymptoms attend, but more fre- 
oently they are the reſult of inward fits, and are accom- 
anied with ſour belchings, gripes, diarrhœas, fever, or 
reneſs of the mouth. 5 165 


1 yays a putrid ſymptom, not an 3 diſeaſe. 


: ; nd amongſt them, thoſe fed by the hand more than thoſe 
at have the breaſt. In adults, they are often accompa- 
Nied with miliary eruptions. 


ant women, and of aphthe of the aſpera arteria. 


= C:lſus obſerves that ap are moſt dangerous in in- | 
ts; and Boerhaave ſays, in adults they are frequent in 


. 8 cute diſeaſes, and are then attended with inflammation of 


== increaſed in all caſes. 5 | 

ln adults, the aphthe in the mouth are diſtinguiſhed 
om the ulcerations in the angina gangrena, by the white- 
ess of the ſloughs, by the edges not being red and angry, 
a by there not being a ſhining redneſs all over the Rh 
J 8, 8 other ſymptoms that uſually attend this ſort of 
inſy. ons | 


the bowels become more acrid, and produce vomitings, 
or and curdled ſtools, griping in the bowels, convulſions, 
a often death. ps . | 

== Firſt cleanſe their ſtomach and bowels, with as much of 
ee following mixture as will operate both upward and 
gownward. | | | 
X Manna Calab. J fs. aq. puræ 3 ij. f. ſolutio cola- 
re adde vin. agtim. gut. xx. 
l pro re nata. 

The beſt topical application is as follows: 

| A Borax opt. ſubtiliſ. pulv. 3 ſs. mel Britan. 3 i. m. 
tus. 3 


added in this litus. Whichever of them are uſed, a 
all tea ſpoonful ſhould be rubbed well about the mouth, 
ea then gradually ſwallowed once in an hour or two. 
Ik after the removal of the ſpecks the mouth is very 
ee, let a thin ſolution of the gum. tragac. in roſe-water, 
frequently held in the mouth. | 

Asa purge in this diſorder, when infants are the ſub- 
1 As, Dr. Canvane extols the ol. Ricini. and at the inter- 


ving the ipecacuhana as a perſpirative. 8 
hat ſevere degree of the thru/h which is ſo frequent in 

© Weſt Indies, requires the application of perpetual 
ters, which ſhould be kept open with the ung. veſic. 
ar chis caſe much relief is given to the patient by a 
—_ uſe of a proper detergent. | | 
Borax opt. ſubtil. pulv. 
ten. 3 ij. m. f. litus. ut ſupra utend. 

ee Celſus, Aretæus, Oribaſius, Actuarius, Hoffman. 


o allium ulpicum; 


This diſorder appears in white ſpecks upon the tongue, | 


The black thru/þ rarely occurs; when it does, it is al- | 


Infants are the moſt frequent ſubjects of this diſorder, 


= Hippocrates ſpeaks of apbthæ of the pudendæ of preg- 


1 dme of the viſcera. The more they ſpread, the danger 


If the cure is not ſoon effected in children, the contents 


m. detur cochl. mediocr. 


If the child is coſtive, due attention muſt be had thereto. | 


In ſeverer caſes, double this quantity of the borax may 


WT" of purging, be fays, that much relief is obtained by 


3 iij. mel, roſar. 3; ij. ſp: 


API 


] Med. Rat. Syſt, Boerhaave, Blackrle's Diſquiſition on Sol. 


Chriſti, Hillary on the Diſorders of Barbadoes. 
APTHOSA. i. e. Apbthz.. I 
APHYA. The name of a ſmall fiſh, called alſo Apua. 


Raii Hiſt; 8 5 35 
E eee MONSPEL. A ſpecies of caryo- 
Phyllus. LI 1 
APHYLLON, i. e. @robanitre. NE RR OTE 
APHYTACORES. A fort of trees, ſaid by Pliny to 
produce amber, ſee lib. xxxi. cap. 2  _ A 
APIASTER. The bird called the bee-eater. See alſo 
MrRors. 5 | 
APIASTRUM. Baum. 2 5 
UrIckEs, of apex, a top or point. In botany they 
are the ſummits, or thoſe bodies which hang upon the 
chives or threads which generally ſurround the pointals of 
flowers, and contain the prolific powder, which is analo- 
gous to the male ſperm of animals. 
APIITES, i. e. Apites verum. a 
- APINEL. A root which is met with in 


* —— 


ſome of the 


Its name Apinel, was that of a captain of horſe, who firſt 


is ſoon deſtroyed. If a perſon chews it, and rubs his hands 
and feet with it, the ſerpents ſhun him, nay if he takes 
the ſerpent it cannot hurt him. See Hiſt. de Þ Acad. Roy. 
an. 1724. | : | 
APIOS. The pear-tree. . _ | 
_ APIOS. Round knobbed rooted ſpurge. 
APTTES, or Apites vinum, from a, the 
The wine of pears, or 
ſame as thoſe of cyder. 
APIUM. Smallage. 
Miller enumerates thirteen ſpecies. _ EE Ge 
It is an umbelliferons plant, with bright green-winged 


perry. Its virtues are much the 


about the edges; the ſeeds are ſmall, oval, plano-convex, 
furrowed, of a pale brown, or aſh-colour; the root long, 


The cicuta aquatica, growin 


| naturally in the ſame 
Places, may be miſtaken for it ; 


ut is thus diſtinguiſhed : 


| the leaves of this cicuta are deeply divided, quite to the 


pedicle, into three long, narrow, ſharp-pointed ſegments ; 
whereas thoſe of /mallage are only lightly cut into three 
roundiſh obtuſe ones. pot | 

Ihe freſh roots of /mallage, when produced in their na- 
tive watery places, partake in ſome degree of the quality 
of thoſe of hemlock, have an unpleaſant ſmell, and bit- 
teriſh acrid taſte 3 but by drying they loſe the greateſt part 
of their ill flavour, and become ſweetiſh ; they are aperi- 
ent and diuretic, but the ſeeds are to be preferred in all 
medical purpoſes, and are good carminatives. In diſtilla- 
tion theſe ſeeds yield an eſſential oil, and they give out 


1 — — 2 _ 


ration, to leave an excellent extract. 


rum. | 


lery of our gardens, called alſo apium ſativum; in this 
ſtate the roots have an agreeable warm ſweetiſh taſte, 
without any of the ill flavour of the original /mallage: but 
Ray obſerves, that if neglected, it degenerates into its 
firſt diſagreeable ſtate.» However, as by culture this 
plant is improved for the table, it is rendered leſs power- 
ful as a medicine. „ ; 
Heleoſelinum, or marſh /na/lage. This is a larger fort, 
growing alſo in watery places, of the ſame nature as the 
cellery. | 


places, and reſembles the Macedonian parſley”  _ 
Hippoſelinum, alſo called oluſatrum, grielum, agrioſe- 

linum, and Smyrnium. It is a large kind of apium, whole 

roots are white like thoſe of cellery, and are eaten like 


ö 


them F 
He | 5 2 C Apium 


- APHYLLANTES ANGUILLARE. A fort of daiſy. 


leaves, cut lightly into three winged portions, ſerrated 


about the thickneſs of a finger, with a number of fibres of 
a pale yellowiſh colour on the outſide, and white within, 
It is biennial, flowers in Auguſt, grows wild in rivulets 
and watery places, and is frequently cultivated in gardens. 


their virtue to ſp. vini. rect. ſo completely, as, on evapo- 


By culture this plant hath been inpodpe 4 and is the cel. | 


. vents of the Stone, Canvane's. Dil. on the Ol. Palm, 


American iſlands ;”it is called by the natives yabacani. 


made the Europeans acquainted with it. If, with a rod, 
| 2 piece of this root is put into the mouth of a ſerpent, it - 


pear- tree. 


The apium is alſo called eleoſelinum, heleoſelinum, pa- 
ludapium, apium paluſtre, apium dulce, and celeri Italo- 


Oreoſelinum, mountain parſley. It grows on rocky 
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APO 


Apium Pyreniacum thapſiæ, called alſo ſeſeli Pyren. 
thapſ. ſelinum Pyren. mountain parſley, or the ſecond 
baſtard turbith. It grows on-the Pyreneans, but is of no 
note in medicine. | | | 

Bunium, alſo called daucus petroſelini vel coriandri fo- 

ho, ſaxifraga montana minor, wild parſley. It grows in 
ſtoney places, and is ſomewhat warming and diuretic. 

Selinum montanum, called alſo apium peregrinum, viſ- 
naga minor, ſelinum peregrinum, daucus peregrinus, ſtone 
parſley. It hath nothing eau different in its medi- 
cinal powers from the common parſley, . 

Apium hortenſe, called alſo petroſelinum vulg. apium, 
ſelinum, garden parſley. Apium petroſelinum, or ap;um 
hortenſſ foliolis taulinis linearibus, involucris minutis. 
Linn. It is too well known to need deſcription The 
roots are diuretic, and are beſt in a decoction, which 
ſhould be drank plentifully. Diſtilled with water a ſmall 
portion of eſſential oil is obtained; ſp. vini R. extracts the 
whole of their virtues, and after evaporation, leaves a good 


extract. The leaves are warmer than the roots, and af- 


ford more eſſential oil; but the ſeeds are the beſt part of 
the plant: they are warming, carminative, bitter, and di- 
uretic; Þþ ij. of the ſeeds yield about 8 i, of eſſential 
dil, the moſt of which ſinks in water. Sp. vini R. beſt 
takes up their virtues, and an extract made therefrom 
loſes nothing. | | 


APIUM *'MACEDONICUM. Petroſel. Macedon, 


daucus Macedon, apium petræum, patrapium. Macedo- 
nian parſley. Bubon Macedonicum. Linn. We have 
- only the ſeeds in the ſhops, which differ from the common 
ſort in being dark-coloured, and covered with a rough 


hoarineſs: their virtues are ſimilar to, but weaker than | 


the common ſort... | | | 
APIUM MARITIMUM DULCE SCOTIUM. A 
ſpecies of lovage. e | 
APIUM MONTANUM. Mountain parſley. See 
above. OY | | | DES | 
_ APIUM PALUSTRE. A ſpecies of ffum, _, 
APIUM RISUS. A ſpecies of ranunculus. 
APIUM SATIVUM. Celery. See above. 


APIUM SYLVESTRE. A ſpecies of myrrhus. Alſo 


a name of the antriſcus. 


' APIUM SYLVESTRE LACTEO SUCCO, TUR. 


ENS. Milky parſley. See Oer.5NIT1UM. 

___ APIUM SYRIACUM,, i. e. Tordilium oriental2. 

— APLYTOS, from a neg. and Tau, fo wa/h. Un- 

waſhed. An epithet of wool, which is called by the La- 

tins lana ſuccida. 1 1 
APNCEA. A defect of reſpiration, ſuch as happens 

in a cold, an apoplexy, &c. | | 


APOBAMMA. The ſame as embamma, as light tinc- 
ture, and applied to water in which hot iron hath been 
quenched. % 
APOBRASMA. The bran of wheat, or the froth of 
the ſe. YT | 
 APOCAPNISMUS. To fumigate. From warms, | 
ſmoak. | 5 | 


 APOCATASTASIS. To reſtore, an amendment, a 
ceſſation, or ſubſiding. | | | 
| APOCATHARSIS. An expurgation. _ | 
APOCENOS, i. e. Abevacuatio. Alſo partial fluxes; 
as watery eye, gonorrhoea, &c, | 


APOCERUGMA. A declaration, that is, ſuch de- 


 _ clarations as are thought proper to be made to the patient 


reſpecting his danger. V . 
RPOCEACULISMENON. It is when a bone is 
broken after the manner of a ſtalk, near the joint. 
APOCHOPEMA, i. e. Apechema. | | 
APOCHREMMA. The matter of ſpit hawked up. 
APOCHREMPSIS. A hawking up of ſpit. 


_ APOCHYLISMA. The ſame as the rob of any fruit. 


 APOCHYMA. The pitch which is ſcraped from ſhips, 
formerly eſteemed in medicine. C 
APOCLASMA. The ſame as abductio, or rather 


apagma. 
APOCLEISIS. An excluſion. 


of food. 
APOCOPE, 
xc t, to cut. | 
APOCRISIS. In Hippocrates it is the ſame as ec- 
cryſis. | . , 


i. e. Abſciſſio. From «mo, from, and 


Oo 


formerly held in great eſteem, 


ches, cynomeron, cynocrambe, and dog's bane. 


| But ' Hippocrates uſes 
the word from whence it is derived to expreſs a loathing 


\ 


AP O 


APOCRUSTICON, from amroxpue, to reell. Ane 
thet for a remedy of a repelling and aſtringent quality, Wi 
_ APOCYESI. A birth, or bringing forth of a chi Ml 

APOCYNON. A little bone in the left {ide of a try, 


Alſo the name of a plant called cynanchon, pardizly, 


The leaves, mixed with meal, kills dogs, wolves, fore, I 
and panthers, and immediately affects their hips wich: 
palſy. A ſpecies of this is called pſeudo ipecacuha,, Wi 
Boerhaave enumerates twenty-two ſpecies. It is a (iy 
with leaves like ivy, but ſofter, ſharper pointed, try, Wi 
ſcented, viſcous, and full of honey-like juice; the {,; 
conſiſts of ſeeds contained in pods like thoſe of beam 
This plant 1s not in medical uſe. we 

APOCYNUM. A name of ſwallow-wort; and q 
ſome ſpecies of periploca. | - 2K 

APOCYNUM TRIFOLIUM INDICUM. A g 
cies of toxicodendron. | 1 


* APOCYRTUMENA. It is ſpoken of humours form. 4 


ing into a kind of cone, when ſuppurated and ready toꝭę 
di charged, | 15 | 1 
 APODACRYTICA, from «vs, ſignifying negative 


and Saxpy, a tear. They are medicines which firit exci AM 
and then evacuate, the ſuperfluous moiſture of the ey 
and thus preventing preternatural moiſture there. Suva 


are onions, celandine, hellebore, &c. = 
APODES, from à neg. and obs, 4 foot. A kinda 
birds with ſhort feet, alſo called cypſelli by Ariſtotle. Thr 
fly . long way over the ſeas, but never reſt except on tie 
neits. : | - 
APODYRTERIDM, from amoSvouar, to unclothe. YG 
private room before the entrance into the baths, where i 
bathers undreſſed themſelves. Ir is alſo called coniſteriu 
and ſpoliarium. : „„ 1 
AUM, from a neg. and i., of ſome qua 
Void of all ſenſible qualities, as water is. Galen think 
that inſipid aliments are more nouriſhing than the a0 
monious and bitter are. N | _ Fa 
APOGALACTISMUS, i. e. Ablactatio. 
APOGEUSIA. Depraved taſte. = 
 APOGEUSIS. Loſs of taſte. See ApyeEusTIa. MM 
ApPOLEPSIS, from amorauCaruar, to be ſuppreſſed, 1: 
tained, &c. An interception, ſuppreſſion, or retention 
which may be of urine or any other natural evacuation. 
APOLEXIS, from anoyyw, to ceaſe or end. A deci; 
1ng time of age, and oppoſed to the flower of age. 
APOLINOSB, from ave, flax. So P. ZEpgineta cli 
the method of curing a fiſtula by raw flax. See Oel 
NON. 5 | | 
APOLLINARIS. True nightſhade, alſo black hl 
| bane. i | TP | =_ 
APOLYSIS, from ar, to releaſe. A ſolution ol 
releaſe. Such as the excluſion of a child, the ſolution «nl 
a difeaſe, or untying of a bandage. L 
APOMAGNA, from aTopar]o, to ab/terge. Any thin 
uſed to wipe away ſordes, as a handkerchief, or a ſpunz Wl 
&c. | f 1 
APOMATHEMA, from a, neg. and za, , Wl 
learn. Hippocrates expreſſes by it, a forgetfulneſs of N 
that hath been learnt. on ""M 
APOMELI. A ſweet liquor made with honey-com Wl 
diluted and boiled with water. Galen ſays, that Hipp. 
crates, and others, called apomeli by the names of oxyg¹⁰’ 
and oxyglyces, and that ſome were made with, and oth: 
without vinegar, ſome being ſweet, and others ſour a 
ſweet. It is ſimple oxymel. 1 = 
APONENQCEMENOS, from ar,, 10 be negli 
4 averſe. An adverb importing an utter averſion to 2] 
ing. | {2M 
APONEUROSIS, of amo, from, and veypor, 4 1" 
Any nervous (or as now called, tendinous) expan{ Wl 
The tendon or tail of a muſcle, called by Hippocra'5 nl 
TElvay, a tenden or cord. | 1 
Theſe expanſions of tendons, called aponeuro/is, 1 8 
faſcial, grow thinner and thinner, till they are loſt in "mn 
cellular membrane. Inſtances of theſe are frequent!y 
with, e. g. The outward muſcles of the thigh are bout, 
down by one of theſe expanſions, viz. The Fas 
LaTa, which ſee. Dr. Hunter deſcribes this apo=cu” wn 


* 4 


as proceeding from the muſculus faſcia lata, on the * 9 
| tern 


APO 


An ey. ernal part of the thigh, and from the gluteus maximus 
lity, in the poſterior part. 5 , 
child | There other faſciæ, as thoſe of the legs, which, like thoſe 
a frop f the thighs, cover the muſcles. The ſoles of the feet 


re ſtrong faſciæ, which prevent the flexor muſcles of the 
des being hurt, when we tread. The faſciæ on the thighs 
nd legs, bind down the muſcles while in action, and 


„ fore, { increaſe their ſtrength by compreſſing them. 

with: When matter is formed immediately under any of the 

cuban, Wa (ciz, it cannot point where it is firſt formed, but runs 

a ir) der them to ſome diſtance, to gain an exit: to prevent 

| ſro i Inconveniencies from this cauſel”as ſoon as matter can be 
e fru elt under a faſcia, it is right to give it vent immediately, 


nd not to wait for its pointing, as in other ſituations; 
hen this happens under the temporal muſcle, great dif- 
gculties attend. See TEMORALIs Musculus. 
APOPALLESIS, or Apopalſis, from area, to 
Brow off in a haſly manner. An expulſion of the fœtus, 
in abortions. 3 {+ 
SS APOPHLEGMATISMUS, of ame, from, and o, 
=. A medicine, which by holding it in the mouth, 
WW romotes a diſcharge of phlegm, ſuch are pellitory root, 
gatire), Wor ſc-radiſh, &c. In this tribe may be ranked ſnuff, or 


t excite, Whatever diſcharges a load of ſerum from the head, the 
he cre arts about the throat, &c. when ſolid it is called maſti- 
. SWatorum. 5 „ 

- =x A?OPHRADES, from the ſingular a οο g, unfortu- 
kinda. Thoſe days in which an acute diſtemper comes to 
e. The fatal criſis, or no criſis at all. | 
on ther APOPHTHARMA. A medicine to procure abortion. 


== APOPHTHORA. An abortion. From age, to 
pt. | | 
AbOPHYADES. The ramification of the veins. 
APOPHYAS, of aro, from, and guw, to grow. An 
3 F ppendix. Any thing that grows to, or proceeds from 
» quali, (Wn other. | wk Ns ET 

n thinks APOPHYSIS, from argue, to produce; or from amo, 
the and guy, ts grow. An appendix. Any thing that grows 


othe. 1 
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anatomy it moſtly ſignifies the projection of a bone. 


IA. Proje dura, and protuberantia. 


Jed, MR APOPAYSIS GRACILIS. The apophyſis of the 
tention, eck of the malleus in the ear. i HET | 


cuation. 1 


| APOPLECTA. A name for the internal jugular vein 


A dec hich aſcends by the fide of the aſpera arteria. 

@, — APOPLECTICA. Medicines againſt the apoplexy, 
neta caſo called inſtead of antipoplectica. Vogel ſays it is a con- 
Ouol. inued fever coming on upon an apople yy. : 
| BS APOPLECTICA VENA, i. e. Vena; ugularis. 
ack hev bw APOPLEXIA, from anonnygoow, 10 firike or knock down; 


dr ſmite ſudddenly ; the Latins call it attonitus morbus. 
| he apoplexy. It is alſo called fideratio, attonitus ſtupor. 

Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neu- 
foles, and the order comata. He alſo takes notice of nine 
pecies, beſides thoſe inſtances in which it is ſymptomatic, 
iz. 1ſt. Apoplexia ſanguinea, with ſigns of an univerſal 
lethora, and chiefly of fullneſs in the head. 2d. Apo- 


lution a 
olution cl 


\ny ce 
a ſpun uy 7 4 


eſs of a P | RO. x 
SS :OcErrilus INTERNUS. 4th. Apoplexia atrabilaria, 


ey-comby Wl pbſerved in perſons diſpoſed to melancholy. 5th. Apoplexia 
at Hipp- e aumatica; when the head is. hurt by violent external 
f oxyglic, nn. cc 6th. Apoplexia venenata, from poiſonous matters, 
and oth: vhether externally applied, or internally raken. 7th. Apo- 
ſour aui e mentalis; from paſſions of the mind. 8th. Apo- 
d 54 Plexia cataleptica, in which the reſpiration is not ſterto- 
rveglignf es, and though the limbs maintain any accidental po- 
ion to non, yet they give way to external force applied to them. 
| ch. A epleria ſuffocata, which happens in caſes of hang- 

, a 1: 55 and drowning. See Caxos. | 
expanſo WR An apopleæy is a ſudden privation of all ſenſe and volun- 
ppocrate ! motion; the pulſe, at the ſame time, being kept up, 


but reſpiration is oppreſſed. A deep ſleep, with inſenſi- 


on * 
euro/is, A lity, and ſnortirig, ſeem to be conſtant attendants. 


loft in de - Cullen ſays, „The apoplexy is that diſeaſe in which 

vently mee whole of the external and internal ſenſes, and the 

are bout ke of the voluntary motions, are in ſome degree aboliſh- 

e Fasc.. while reſpiration and the action of the heart con- 

aponcur g: 1 1 3 be erformed. To the definition of apoplexy, he 

on the © WR ©» hat the abolition of the powers of ſenſe and mo- 
term "x 4 . 


o, or proceeds from another, as boughs and branches; 


t is alſo called probole, echphyſis, proceſſus, productio, 


21a ſeroſa, which is generally in aged and leucophleg- 
1211c people. 3d. Apoplexia hydrocephalica; ſee Hy-_ 


APO 


tion, 1s in ſome degree only ; meaning by this, to im« 
ply, that under the title of apoplexy, are comprehended 
thoſe diſeaſes, which, as differing from it in degree only; 
cannot, with a view either to pathology or praCtice, be 
properly diſtinguiſhed from it. Such are the diſeaſes 


mius obſerves, that this diſorder is generally uſhered in by 
ſudden and acute pains in the head, vertigo, dimneſs of 
ſight, grinding the teeth during ſleep, a coldneſs of the 
whole body, eſpecially the extremities z then, as though 
thunder-ſtruck, the patient falls down ſometimes with 
ſhrieks; immediately after the eyes are ſhut, a ſnorting 
comes on, the difficulty of breathing is great, endanger- 
ing ſuffocation, the breaſt ceaſes to heave juſt as if it 
was bound with cords; ſenſe and voluntary motion are 
entirely loſt. | | | 
There are different ſpecies of apoplexies, which demand 
our utmoſt attention, as the cure is very different in each, 
particularly the two firſt, the others agreeing more with 
the ſecond. The firſt is the ſanguineous apoplexy, in 
which we find a ſtrong full pulſe, a red and bloated viſage, 
the patient's neck ſwelled, an oppreſſed loud reſpiration, 
with a little hoarſeneſs. This ſpecies prevails amongſt 
the robuſt who have much blood, loaded with craſſamen- 
tum. The ſecond is the ſerous apoplexygin which the 
ſymptoms are, in general, like thoſe in the former ſpecies, 
except that the pulſe is weaker, the countenance pale, 
or at leaſt far leſs ruddy, and the breathing leſs oppreſſed. . 
The third is the ſpaſmodic apoplexy; the ſame ſigns attend 
this as are uſual in the ſecond ſpecies, only it is ſooner 
removed, and rarely degenerates into a palſy. The 
fourth is the ſymptomatic, ſuch as from flatus in the 
Roman, ̃ '—— ͤ ˙mmwuVwß. TOR hen, | 
The remote cauſe is a plethora, the antecedent cauſe is 
ſome great commotion of body or of mind, as from vio- 
lent exerciſe, hard drinking, paſſions of the mind, &c. 
the immediate cauſe is a compreſſion of the brain. The 
ſanguineous hath, for a general and principal cauſe, an in- 
creaſed vital heat, the ſerous a defective heat, and the 


of the vital heat irregular, whence ſpaſms, which are a 


of the vital fire, the nerves conduct it, and the brain is 
its principal reſervoir : various cauſes rhay determine this 
fire in greater quantities to a particular part, than what is 
neceſſary for the due diſcharge of its functions, or it may 
be directed with a more than ordinary fpeed and force 
there; and in proportion to the quantity, or the velocity 
of it, in the apopleCtic ſtroke, the part to which it is 
directed will ſuffer, both as to ſuddenneſs and danger: 
ſhould it be determined thus to the heart and arteries, 


conſequence; but directed to the ſeat of ſenſation, and 
the origin of all voluntary motion, an apoplexy is pro- 
duced. The ſerous apoplexy hath for its general and its 


redundancy of ſerum, to which this ſpecies is uſually at- 
tributed : farther, the craſſamentum not being able to at- 
tract the degree of heat requiſite for the due diſtenſion 
of the cells of the cellular membrane, and the contraction 


of the ſibres, occurring circumſtances eaſily deprive par- 
ticular parts of their heat, and cauſe it to ruſh with 


violence on ſome other; and a fuddenly deficient diſtri- 
bution of the vital fluid produces ſimilar effects, in ſome 
inſtances, to an exceſſive one. And, as to all other 
ſpecies, which indeed are but ſymptomatic, it is as the 


to its diſtribution, that it is productive of this diſeaſe, 
Dr. Cullen thinks that the proximate cauſe 1s, in gene- 
ral, whatever interrupts the motion of the nervous power, 
whether from the brain or to it. Of apopleries from in- 
ternal cauſes, he thinks the motion of the nervous power 
is interrupted by ſome compreſſion on the origin of the 
nerves; and this compreſſion is occaſioned by an accumu- 
lation of blood in the veins of the head. In apeplexies 
from external cauſes, the motion of the nervous power 
is interrupted by directly deſtroying its mobility; as when 


the nerves. 


From an attention to the ſymptoms of an apeplexy, and 


named carus, eataphora, coma, and lethargus. Lom- 


other ſpecies have ſome cauſe which renders the diffuſion 


mediate cauſe of this diſorder. It ſhould be remembered 
here, that the crafſamentum of the blood is the attractor 


circulation would be ſtopped, and death the immediate 


principal cauſe too, a defect of vital heat, whence the 


morbid cauſe, hath an influence on the heat with reſpeCt 


mephitic air, fumes from charcoal, &c. are admitted to 
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may be avoided: ſuppers, hot rooms, violent exerciſe, 


when an attack of apoplexy is immediately threatened, | 


| 2 every three or four hours until proper means can 


but purging with the tinct. ſacr. (or ſuch like) will be ab- 


rected in the ſanguine apoplexy. 


1890 


the appearances obſerved on diſſecting thoſe to whom it | he ſays diminiſhes the circulation from the brain as vel 
had proved fatal, the brain is moſt probably its ſeat. | as from the inteſtines. The more active purgativez he 
Wepfer, in his hiſtories of thoſe ſubjects, obſerves, that | recommends, and to repeat them ſo as to keep up the ſe. 
the veſſels in their brains were often ruptured, or very | cretion that way. h | 


turgid; at other times the ventricles of the brain were 


filled with a watery humour; or a portion of ſerum, &c. | of the legs. 


was found betwixt the brain and its membranes. 

Old men, the indolent, thoſe who indulge in glutton 
br drunkenneſs, and ſhort-necked people, are the mo 
ſubjeC to apoplexy. PE 

This diforder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed in its ſpecies, and 
alſo from thoſe other maladies to which it bears a reſem- 
blance. The ſanguine apoplexy muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſerous and the ſymptomatic, and each from one 
another; and apoplexies mult be diſtinguiſhed: from a le- 
thargy, an epilepſy, hyſteric ſuffocations, a palſy, a ca- 
rus, a catalepſis, and ſyncope. Ss 

The danger ſeems to be chiefly proportioned to the dif- 
ficulty of reſpiration; if it is tolerably eaſy, and the pa- 
tient can ſwallow, there is good hope; but if reſpiration 
1s very difficult, or intermittent, and what is given the pa- 
tient to drink, returns immediately by the noſe, a reco- 
very is hardly to be effected. DE 0 8 

Thofe who have been attacked with any kind of apo- 
plexy, are ſubject to relapſes, each of which are more 
dangerous than the preceding; to prevent which, due re- 
— ſhould be had to all that can conduce thereto, that it 


particularly in the ſun, going to bed late, long ſleeps, 
continuing in the cold, eſpecially if the feet are ſubject 
to be ſo, and whatever is ſuſpected to diſpoſe to this diſ- 
order muſt be watched againſt. | 

In order to the cure, in caſe of the ſanguine ſpecies, 
immediately uncover the patient's head, rail it up as high 
as poſſible, and give him the advantage of freſh air. 

f it can conveniently be done, bleed, ad deliquium, 
to reduce the vital heat; ten or ſixteen ounces may be taken 
away immediately, and the ſame quantity may repeated 
in an hour or more, according as the pulſe will admit. 
Some aſſert an extraordinary efficac from opening the 
temporal artery during the fit. Dr. Cullen obſerves, that, 


blood-letting is certainly the remedy to be depended on, 
and blood ſhould be taken largely, if it can be done from 
the jugular vein, or the temporal artery. But, when no 
threatening turgeſcenee appears, the obviating plethora is 
beſt effected by leeches applied to the temples, or ſcari- 
fications of the hind head : and theſe are more ſafe than 
general bleedings. When there are manifeſt ſymptoms 
of a plethoric ſtate in the veſſels of the head, a ſeton, | 
or pea iſſue, near the head, may be very uſeful in obviat- 
ing the turgeſcence of the blood. ns 
Lenient clyſters, with a table ſpoonful of common ſalt 
in each, ſhould be given as ſpeedily as poſfible, and re- 


e adminiſtered by the mouth: | 1 

Cooling medicines ſnould be given as ſoon as they can 
be ſwallowed, let the firſt be a briſk-but cooling purge 
with nitre. N 8 

In the fit, ſome aſſert that a handful of common ſalt, 
diſſolved in a pint of water, if poured down the patient's 
throat, will ſpeedily recover him: the trial is eaſy, and 
nothing to be feared in caſe of failure. 8 


Bliſters may be applied all over the feet. Dr. Cullen | 
prefers the application of them to the head. 


Keep the patient ſtill and calm, and let his diet be 
aqueous, and ſuch as affords the leaſt nouriſhment. 
In the ſerous kind, bleeding is rarely to be admitted, 


ſolutely neceſſary, as ſoon as the patient can be made to 
ſwallow, and repeat the doſe every third day. 
Raife his head high, as already adviſed, and try to 
pour down the ſolution of common ſalt, above hinted at. 
Wrap the feet warm in hot flannels. 
Clyſters may be repeated twice a day, and made as di- 


Dr. George Fordyce thinks that the compreſſion pro- 
ducing apoplexy, ſeldom or never ariſes from the ſerous 
part of the blood being extravaſated, or, &c. but adds, 
whether blood or ſerum be the cauſe, the ſame methods 
muſt be purſued for relief; and beſides bleeding, to re- 


gineous medicines, are to be directed. Theſe, as inde} Z 
all ſtimulants, are leaſt hazardous and moſt uſeful, when WM 
the fit is not preſent. . 


ful each doſe. Horſe-radiſh may be eaten freely. 


plexies, an attention to the general habit of body, and the 


| ſecondly, when the morbific matter, by its own weight, 


APO 


Apply bliſters to the ſhoulders, and on the fleſhy pr, ; 


Volatile ſpirits, with valerian, aromatics, and ferry, 


The diet muſt be light, but cordial and nouriſhing, 
In groſs habits muſtard-ſeed may be ſwallowed whql: 
two or three times a day, to the quantity of a table ſpoon. 


In the ſpaſmodic, or other ſymptomatic kinds of a, 


nature of the diſeaſe attending, will lead moſt direQy 
to the cure. 5 | 2 
Dr. Flemmyng recommends trepanning as a powerful i 
aſſiſtant in the cure of apoplexies, by taking off a degree 
of preſſure from the brain. See his obſervations on this all 
ſubject, in the Med. Muſ. vol. ii. Page. 300, &c, 3 
celius Aurelianus. Lommii Opuſc. Aureum, Are. 


tæus, Philumenus, Galen, Paulus Ægineta, Baglii, Wl 


Boerhaave, Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſe. 
Tiſſot's Practical Obſ. on the Apoplexy. Brookes's and the 
London Practice of Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. ii, 1 
APOPSYCHIA. The greateſt degree of a lip. 
thymy. wm 5 4 1 
APOREXIS. A play with balls in the gymnaſtic 
exerciſes, _ | ow 
APORIA, 3. e. Alyſmus. | . = \ 
APORRHAIDES. A fort of ſhell-fiſh. Purple fiſh Wn 
with prickles. 5 —_—_ 
APORRHCEA. Contagion, effluvium. - 
APOS, called alſo apus hirundo ; the martin or (wit. 
This bird is a ſpecies of ſwallow, it ſtays with us in Eng a 
land only in the ſummer. | - 


'  APOSCEPARNISMUS, from ame, from, and . 


TapveCw, to ſtrike with a hatchet. A ſpecies of fraCture, Ra 
and is when part of a bone is chipped off. 15 
APOSCHASI8. A ſcarification, a flight ſuperficial 
inciſion on the ſkin, from exo, and xd, to ſcarify., | 
APOSCHASMUS, i. e. Apoſchaſis. 
APOSITLA, i. e. Anorexia. A loathing of food. 
APOSITOI. Thoſe who are averſe to food. | 
_ APOSPHACELISIS, from amo, from, ogauza®,, «i 
ſphacelus. A mortification of the fleſh in wounds or frac · 
tures, cauſed by too tight bandage. | | 0 
 APOSPONGISMUS. It is the uſing of a ſponge 
either dry or moiſt, for the deterging of filth from the i 
{kin, or for other ends. „ . 1 
APOSTAGMA. The ſweet liquor that diſtils from 
rapes before they are preſſed. | A | 
APOSTALAGMA, i. e. Apoſtagma. | 7 
— APOSTASIS, from agron, to abſcede. It is when 
a fragment of bone comes away by a fracture. Hip- 
pocrates uſes the word alſo, firſt, when a diſtemper paſes a 
off by ſome outlet, and this is on apeſtaſis by excretion: 


falls and ſettles on every part, this is an apo/a/is by ſet- 
tlement : thirdly, when one diſeaſe turns to another, this 
is an apoſfaſis metaſtaſis. So Pliny calls the apoſterna. 
APOSTAXIS. Hippocrates uſes the word to exprels 
a diſtillation of blood from the noſe. It means any di- 
tillation or defluxion of humours. Ce: 
APOSTEMA, from agignu, to digjoin. The ſame 3 
ABSCESSUS, which ſee; or from amo, ab, and i5y, //': Ml 
to fland. | - 
APOSTEMATIAI. So Aretzus calls thoſe who, from 
an inward abſceſs, void pus downwards. 1 
APOSTOLORUM (UN Gr.) The apoſtles ointment, Wn 
ſo called becauſe it is made with twelve ingredients. . 
R Tereb. Venet. rezin. flav. cera. flav. gum ammon. Bl 
aa. 3 xiv. rad ariſtol. L. gum. oliban. & bdel. aa. 5," Wl 
gum. myrrh. & galban. aa. 3 ſs. gum. A 3 lit. Wl 
Xrugo Tis. 3 ii. litharg. 3 ix. ol. olivar. Ib ii. acet. d. 
ſ. gummi. ſolv. N. B. It is the dry ingredients that ate 
twelve in number. Fn - 
APOSTROPHE, from eTopegu, to turn away. Thus 
P. Egineta expreſſes an averſion to food. 
AFOSYRMA, i. e. Abraſum, from ame to Tul G. 


lieve the brain, he urges the advantage of purging, which | 


APOTHECA, 


APY 


APOTHECA, from emori)np, to lay aſide or repoſit. 


AS well 
tives le ſhop where medicines are fold; alſo a gallypot, 
the ſe, hence | 9 0 
RS ,P0THECARIUS. A preparer of medicines, or an 
hy parts Wl pothecary. Ds a 
= ,POTHEGM. A maxim, axiom, or ſtanding rule. 
| ferm. APOTHERAPIA. A perfect cure, allo a particular 
s indeed ort of exerciſe uſed for health. | 
I, when = i\POTHERAPEUTICA. That part of medicine 
, nich teaches concerning the apotherapia. 9885 
ing, AOTHERMUM. An acrimonious kind of pickle, 
1 who: A. with muſtard, vinegar, &c. 
e ſpoon. WR APOTHESIS, from are, to repoſit, or from ano 
and 740%, to place. The reduction of a diſlocated bone. 
of ch. RW APOTHLIMMA. The dregs, or the expreſſed juice 
and the r a plant. | | 
direAl; WR APOTOCOS. Abortive. 1 5 | 
= AiPOTROPCEA, or Apotropaia. A kind of amulets. 
oweriul BRA APOZEMA, from ox wy to boil. A decoction. 
degree N APOZYMOS, from Cuun, to ferment. Fermented. 
on thi; APPARATUS, from appareo, to appear, or be ready 
; =: hd. In ſurgery, it is the collection and regular diſ- - 
ly Are. = oſition of all the inſtruments neceſſary for the exerciſe 
Baglu, f the art, or of any particular operation. The. word is 
Fhyſe. WY pplied alſo to chemiſtry. | | 
and the BF The high and low apparatus. See LITHOTOMII. 
vol. ii, N APPENDICULA VERMIFORMIS. On one ſide of 
a lip. We bottom of the cœcum, lies an appendix reſembling a 
mall inteſtine, nearly of the ſame length with the cœcum, 
rmnaſtic | ut more ſlender. It is thus called from its reſemblance 
an carth-worm ; ſome call it appendicula cœci. Its com- 
| on diameter is about a quarter of an inch. By one ex- 
le ſhes BR remity it opens into the bottom of the cœcum, the other 
Iertremity is cloſed. Its ſtructure is like that of the in- 
„ eeſtinez in general; its internal coat is folliculous, like 
or ſwift, bat of the duodenum, and is reticular too. Its uſe is 
in Eng. rot known. MAY Ss 
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RX APPREHENSORIUM, 


; when er vital flame, by which the fluids are fo united with the 
Hin- colids of our bodies, as to enable them to perform their 

r paſſe ndions. Medäsines are appropriated when calculated 
retion: or a particular part of the body. e 
weight, e APRONTA. Black briony, _ | 8 
by ſet- , APROXIMATIO. A method of cure by tranſplant- 
er, this ing a diſeaſe into an animal or vegetable, by way of im- 
rna. arediate contact, . : : 
exprels | APROXIS. An herb, ſo called by Pythagoras, which 
ny di. Bs {aid to take fire at a diſtance, like the naphtha. 

= APSINTHATUM, from . U %% wormwood, A 
ume sort of drink accommodated to the ſtomach. | 
ui, 9 WR APSYCHIA, i. e. Lipothymia. Deliquium animi. 

= APTYSTOS, from «, neg. and uw, to pit. An 


„ from 
tment, 


nmon. 
Wo x vi. 


8 Z il. 


bet. q. 
lat ate 


Thus 


ub of. 
ECA, 


perfil Jl 


aclination of any being towards any particular thing: but 
in the common acceptation it is a deſire of food, and 
*, 43 3 


pvpichet for diſorders 


APPENDIX, from eri, 10 grow to or upon, or from 
pppendo, to hang by or to any thing. See Eeienys1s and 


carf. - 3 
APPETENTIA, i. e. Appetitus. V 
APPE TITUS. Appetite. In a general ſenſe it is the 


APPENSIO. The ſuſpenſion of a broken arm in a 


SET 


ff this appetite there are two kinds, viz. hunger and 


rſt, | JETS 
= APPETITUS CANINUS, i. e. Bulimia. 
APPLUDA. The chaff of millet, panici, and ſeſa- 


um. | | 
APPREHENSIO. A name of the catalepſis, and of 

he antilepſis. Lo | | | 

bo i. e. Antileplis . 

Ss APPROPRIATIO. That action of the natural heat 


, in which ſpitting, though an uſual 
= ptom is yet wanting, as in what is called a dry aſthma, 
dry pleuriſy, &c. | 
APUA. The fiſh called anchovy. They are taken 
ear Genoa and Provence, and are pickled in ſalt, When 
cckled they are ſaid to warm the ſtomach, and to pro- 
Vote an appetite. | 
, APULOTICUS. SceErvLoTicus. | Te. 
APYETOS, from « neg. and a7wy, pus. An epithet 
a tumor that will not ſuppurate. 
APYRENOMELE. See APYROMELE. 
APYREXIA, The abſence of a fever. 


* 


ter is a negative cauſe at leaſt of diſeaſes. 


| fects depend. 


ö 


not 3 
0 


Muddy water may be cleared 


APYRINA. The currant vine. ; 
APYROMELE. A probe without a button: a me- 
otris. | 

APYRON, from « neg. and vp, fire. A name of 
ſulphur vivum ; alſo of the Æthiopis mineralis, when 
prepared without fire. 

APYROTHIUM. A name of ſulphur vivum. 

APYROTI. A name of the ſtone called a carbun- 
cle, from its being without heat, although it appears 
very fiery. | 

AQUA. Water. A body, with other conſtituents, 
hath, in all its parts, an attractive and coheſive force 
if this coheſion is ſo weak that the gravitation of parts 
brings them to a level when left by themſelves, it is called 
a fluid; and the fluid we call water, is a colourleſs, in- 
ſipid, inodorous, uninflammable one, ſtrongly related to 
both air and earth, but more ſo to the laſt, for it readily 
abſorbs them, as they abſorb it. It owes its fluidity to a 
certain degree of heat, ſince with a heat, two-thirds leſs 
than that of our blood, it congeals; and with about twice 
the heat of our blood, it boils, beyond which it cannot 
be made hotter. | | {9 

Water is more compreſſible in winter than in ſummer, 
contrary to moſt, if not all other fluids ; it is alſo elaſtic. 
See Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. lii. p. 640. Its fluidity Boerhaave 
attributes to the fire which it contains. | 

It is a circumſtance of importance towards ſucceſs in 
the cure of many diſorders, to be acquainted with the 
qualities of the water, which is generally uſed by the pa- 
tients. The change of air hath often received the credit 
of a cure, which was the ſole effect of a change of water. 

Whatever are the qualities of water, it retains them, 
though it hath been boiled, or even undergone, with 
other materials, the action of fermentation, as in brew- 
ing. Many chronical diſeaſes owe their riſe to this fluid, 
though it is rarely ſuſpected to be the cauſe of ill health. 

The urine of the moſt healthy is loaded with earthy 


matter, and as water is the only diluter of what we re- 


ceive into our ſtomachs, if it is not pure, but already ſur- 
charged with mineral contents, it cannot diflolve and carry 
off the recrementitious parts of our fluids ; and thus wa- 
On the ſoftneſs and the purity of water its ſalutary ef- 
Good water is known by readily mixing with ſoap and 
therewith ; and by . boiling peaſe, 
pulſe, &c. ſoft and tender; and it keeps veſt in large veſ- 
ſels in cold places, and in earthen or glaſs veſſelss. 
Though ill effects are produced by an exceſs in the uſe 
of it, yet if moderately drank, it aſſiſts digeſtion, quenches 
thirſt, is an univerſal vehicle for ſolid food, it dilutes the 
fluids, corrects acrimony, promotes fluid ſecretions, and 
if any medicine can challenge the name of catholicon, it 
is water. MM . 
by adding two or three 
grains of alum to each pint, and thus the water is not in- 
Jured. If hard, it may be rendered ſoft W» adding ten 
grains of the ſalt of tartar to each pint, after which it 


| will be both agreeable and free from all inconveniences. 


In want of the ſalt of tartar, chalk may be added. 

River water is the beſt for ſhort voyages; but the ſpring 
water, being longer before it putrifies, anſwers better for 
long ones. 1 5 > | 8 

Stagnant waters, water in which is much melted ſnow 


| or ice, dew, water from mines and high rocks, ſuch as 


riſes in low flat lands, and particularly from ſprings, in 
which are an unctuous, earthy, bituminous matter at the 
bottom, are bad: but good waters are obtained from 
ſprings which are on high lands, that conſiſt much of a 
clean earth and gravel; from the clouds, by rain falling 
at a diſtance from great towns; rivers and rivulets; but 
the diſtilled is the moſt pure, and a regular drinking of; is 
would doubtleſs be as beneficial as any of the molt cele- 
brated mineral waters. See Dr. Fr. Clifton's tranſlation 
of Hippocrates on Air, Hater, and Situation. 
AQUA MEDICINALES. Medicinal waters. 
The medicinal or mineral waters participate more or 
leſs of the earthy, ſaline, &c. matters over which they 
run in their ſubteraneous paſſages, and with ſome prevail- 


. . - / 
ing ingredient from which they receive their names. 


Mineral waters contain, 


2 D 1. Acids. | 
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amara. Sometimes the acid in union with an earth is the 


evidence. Both copper and iron are in a ſtate of union 
with either fixed air, or the vitriolic acid. | 


except the common ſalt, and Glauber's ſalt. | 
7. Sulphur. This is never in water, otherwiſe than 
in a ſtate of hæpar. Calcereous earths, and alkaline falts, 


gatenſi, 1770. 


waters of Upminſter, Brentwood, Weal, Seltzer, and 


* 


1. Acids. Of theſe none are pure except fixed air; 
and all mineral waters that are acid, are ſo from this air. 
The muriatic acid is the moſt frequently met with in wa- 
ters, but it is always combined with the mineral fixed al- 
kaline ſalt. The nitrous acid is rarely met with in waters; 
occaſionly it is found on the ſurface of the earth, produced 
from the ſullage of towns. / The vitriolic acid; it is al- 
—_ combined with phlogiſton, earth, alkaline falt, or 
metal, 

2. Alkalies. The foſſil alkaline ſalt, is the only alkaline 
matter found in waters, in a ſeparate ſtate : it is alſo found 
in combination. The vegetable fixed alkali is rarely found, 
and then only in a very ſmall quantity, produced by acci- 
dent from outrefaction, | 8 

3. Earths. Calcareous earth, the earth of alum, and 
magneſia alba. The calcareous is in union with the vi- 
triolic acid, and is the gypſum. The aluminous earth is 
in waters called aluminous, .but in union with the vi- 
triolic acid. The magneſia alba, is in the ſea-water, Ep- 
ſom water, and all the waters that contain the ſal cathart. 


ii xed air. 


4. Foſſil oil. The inflammable foſſil oils, are naphtha, 
petroleum, Barbadoes tar, Britiſh oil, &c. all which are 


met with on the ſurface of different waters, as well as in 


enn, | | | 

5. Metals. Of theſe, copper is found in ſome, iron 
in others. The reports of arſenic and other metallic bo- 
dies being the contents of natural ſprings, are without 


6. Neutral ſalts. None are found in mineral waters 


are the mediums to render it miſcible with water. See 
Dr. Prieſtley's Experiments for impregnating mineral wa- 
zeos with fixed air; and Dr. Brockleſby's Experiments on 
Seltzer water, inſerted in the London Med, Obſ. and Inq. 
vol. iv. Dr. Walker's Theſis de aqua ſurphurea Harrow- 
_ AQUA ALKALINE. Alkaline waters 

The waters of thoſe ſprings which afford alkaline con- 
tents, are more or leſs charged with the mineral alkaline 
ſalt, or with a calcereous earth, which they diſcover in 
the reſiduum left after evaporation. Of this kind are the 


Tilbury, Which laſt is the ſtrongeſt of the kind in Eng- 
land; a quart of it may be taken in a day againſt crudities 
and acidities in the prime viz, alvine fluxes, and other 
diforders from debility of the fibres. 5 
ing waters. 5 | 

'The dry matter left on evaporating theſe waters conſiſts 
of the ſal catharticus amarus, intermixed with different 
earths, of which the magneſia alba is the principal, and 


AQUA CATHARTICA AMARZE, Bitter purg- 


in ſome inſtances a ſmall portion of other ſaline matters. 


The quantity of ſalt in different waters is from 3 iii. to i. ſs 
of ſalt in a gallon. Of this kind are the waters at Nor- 


thaw, Stretham, Barnet, Alford, Colcheſter, Lambeth, | 


and Dulwich : but more remarkable for their ſtrength are 
the following, from a pint of which the following pro- 
portions of their medicinal contents were left on evapo- 
rating them. ; DE ans 
From I i. of Epſom water there remained forty grains 
of Acton fifty grains; of Cheltenham ſixty-four grains; 
of Kilburn ſixty- four grains; of Jeſſop's well near Kingſton 
ſeventy-two grains. - 5 
The doſes of theſe waters are from Þþ i. to | iii. to be 
drank a little at a time until the whole is conſumed. If 
taken as alteratives, they may be mixed with milk, whey, 
wine, &c, and drank as common drink, not exceeding 
ſuch a quantity as juſt keeps the bowels lax. t 


The active parts of theſe purging waters being ſepa- 


rated at great diſtances by the water in which they float, 
prevents their coming into contact with the ſtomach in 
great numbers at once, by which the nauſea, griping, 
ſickneſs, &c. is prevented, which happens when the ac- 
tive parts of a medicine is comprized in a narrow com- 
paſs, as in ſmall draughts made in the ſhops ; ſo they 
purge without waſting the ſpirits, or hucting the appetite. 


in the bowels, a little brandy, or any aromatic tinch 5 
taken with them, prevents ſuch effects. 


tion of the bitter purging ſalt, which remains dish 
after the common falt hath cryſtallized ; and after 1, 


earth called magneſia alba in the marine acid. 


( ounce of ſalt. | 


_ antiſeptic. 


. . 


| though if the quantity of acid in the water is conſiderable, 


| tain much oker, &c. | 


| ſame precautions being obſerved as when the arcibciv Wl 


| During their uſe, the patient ſhould ſup early, uſe mo- 1 


AUQ 


If they create flatulence, griping, or other uneaſing! 2 


AQUA MARINA. Sea Water. "2 
It contains, beſides the common alimentary ſalt, 3 ver iſ 


bitter purging ſalt hath been ſeparated, there remains! 3 
ſmall portion of a pungent ſaline liquor which refuſe, ,M 
cryſtallize, and which appears to be a ſolution of H 


The quantity of ſalt in different ſeas, is fiom aboy = 
one-fiftieth to near one-twentieth of the weight of M 
water. In the colder ſeas there is leſs falt; the grey, 
eſt quantity is in the ſeas under the line. | = 
In the Engliſh Channel a pint of water yields about vii 


Sea water hath been uſed with good ſucceſs in u 
caſes of gfandular ſwellings. Dr. Ruffel in his Tra, 
on Sea Mater obſerves, that in the inflammatory ſtate d 

theſe ſwellings, when they tend to ſuppurate, it is bit, 
omitted, until the inflammation abates, or the pu; i 
diſcharged. 3 1 81 
I) be doſe is from Þ1. fs. to Ih ſs. to he drank every mom 

ing for ſome months. It gently purges, promotes te 
ſecretion in general, warms and ſtrengthens. In mn 
caſes, bathing in falt water aſſiſts the internal uſe of 
as a general corroborant, and as a topical diſcutient a 


On the firſt uſe of this water it creates thirſt, but ] 
effect ſoon wears off; but ſleeping ſoon after taking tn 
intended doſe, ſpeedily palliates this complaint. = 

In inflammatory caſes it ſhould be refrained from, I. 
cauſe it excites heat. | > 
Though the efficacy of this water hath been extolli 
againſt glandular ſwellings, its advantages have been «jm 
peculiarly manifeſted where the bones have been caricu, j_ 
and in the deſtruction of worms. | = 


AQUA CHALYBEATE, Chalybeate or ftcel {ll 


They diſcover their irony contents by ſtriking a purpli : 
or bluiſh black colour on the addition of powdered gall; 


then aſtringents give no notice of the iron: but a tin 
ture made with Pruſſian blue by digeſting it in volatile alk 
line ſpirits, ſucceeds univerſally, and a blue colour is pr. 
duced on mixing it with any water in which iron is a par, 
or the whole of its mineral contents. i 
Theſe waters differ. extremely in their contents; 1 
ſome they reſemble the vitriol of iron, as in the Hai: 
fell waters; in others they are a mixture of the miner} 
fixt alkaline ſalt with the vitriol of iron; ſome again con- 


The ſpontaneous ſeparation of the iron, which hap: 
pens in many of theſe waters, is owing to the loſs ol 
their fixed air. It is this air that is the ſolvent of ti: 
iron in them, and alſo that cauſes the ſparkling anal 
ſprightly taſte obſerved in them whilſt freſh. See AB 
DULZs Ce 8 | 4 

Their uſe is the ſame with that of iron itſelf; in 1 
caſes where the one is adviſeable, the other may be adn Wl 
niſtered. See FERRUM. | 5 = 

From one to three pints may be drank in a day, ti 


preparations of iron are taken. | Y 
The moſt proper ſeaſons for drinking them are t' 
warmer months, and when the weather is clear and 17. 


derate exerciſe, and riſe betimes in the morning. 1 
Of this ſort of waters are thoſe of Pyrmont, Spa, Tur 
bridge, Hampſtead, Iflington, Hartfell, &c. The Pyr 
mont and Tunbridge are the beſt. : 
For making an artificial chalybeate water, ſee Bur 
Ton WATER. | 3 4 
AQUA SULPHUREZX, vel Thermæ. Sulphurecl 
waters or hot-baths. | s = 
Theſe receive their name from their fulphureous 1 
pregnation, and their heat. Their heat is from the mi- 
ture of ſulphur and iron in the beds through which theſ : 
flow. See Dr. Cheyne's Treatiſe on the Bath Hj ati 


Sulphur in its whole ſubſtance is contained in ſome ” 2 
: | * 


AQU 


ers, in others, as in the hot 11 he Toeplitz, there is 
none; and ſeveral that have the fetid ſmell of ſulphur, 

offeſs no more of it than is in the vapour which ariſes 
from the ſolutions of ſulphur during its precipitation with 


aſing! 5 


2 per. 


acids, However, as above obſerved, moſt hot waters ſeem 
ol; WR to differ chiefly only as the iron or the ſulphur predomi- 
ter e nates in them; where the ſulphur predominates, they are 
in; WR hotter, more nauſeous, and purgative. ch 
uſes "i The three principal European hot waters, are thoſe of 
of ti; WR A ix-1a-Chapelle, Bourbon, and Bath. The firſt abounds 


more eminently with ſulphur, which makes its heat nauſe- 
ouſeneſs, and purgative quality ſo great, that but few 
people can bear it. The ſecond is of a middle nature. 
And the laſt, by not partaking ſo much of the ſulphur, and 
more of the iron, 1s leſs offenſive, and more agreeable in 
its operations. EK 

In England, the beſt waters of this kind are thoſe at 


1 abou 
of the 95 
Zrea. 3 3 


bout an F : 


n man Bath and Buxton. There are ſeveral others beſide, whoſe 
Treatio efficacy are far from being uſeleſs, though ſomewhat ſhort 
Tate a of the qualities found in thoſe juſt named. The Harrow- 
is beta gate and Llandrindod ſulphur-waters ſtand high in the 


liſt of merit. | 


> pus vi E 5 
Their excellency is in their uſeſulneſs to weak ſto- 


mom 


machs, thzt are injured by ſevere attacks from the gout, 

otes te hard drinking, &c. to conſtitutionb enfeebled by tedious 
n man Inefſes : in relieving pains in the limbs; in reſtoring the 
fe f aralytic, and thoſe who labour under nervous diſorders. 
nent au They are alſo uſed to bathe in; and where a total im- 
| gnerſion either cannot be complied with, or is not thought 
but tifWncccfary, they are uſed in the manner of the ſtillicidium. 
king n general, wherever the vital heat is defective, they are | 
| Wc :!culated for uſefulneſs; but, where it abounds, they 
rom, be ould be fore-born ; they ſhould not be admitted of in 

* yy caſes attended with hæmorrhages, though in other re- 
| extollet | | GED 


— pects they may be required. 
been 
carica vineral waters as alteratives, is to take frequent ſmall 
ſteel ur e continued a month or two to reap any conſiderable ad- 
5 antage. | | | 
a purple 
red galls; 
fiderabl, BR: 
ut a tins _ 
atile all- 


ther means this viſcus is repaired, and the appetite ſome- 
That reſtored. | If they cauſe a drowſineſs, put it off by 


ur is pr AQ. CRETAC. vel Calc. Chalk, or Lime Waters. 
115 a par, BR Theſe are either natural or artificial. The beſt natural 
iinng of this kind in England is that at Briſtol; and the 
atents ; 1 

the Han- 
ze miner 
again cor rsted, for which purpoſe they ſhould be drank freely and 
2 dnſtantly; indeed, in moſt internal ulcerations, they are 


149 


ent of the 
rkling aud 
See Ac. 


e diabetes, 
rly ſtages, 


elf; in 1 
5 be adi 
; = beat remains which aroſe from the ebullition of the 
e arcific U EZ CUPRA. Cupreous waters. | | 
E heſe are not uſed in medicine. See In, 
ee Hippocrates de re, Aquis, & Locis. Percival's 
es Med. & Exp. 2d edit. Dr. William Heberden's 
P-rvations on the Waters in and about London, in- 
g. ed in che Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol i. For the ana- 
Spa, Tun. and uſes of particular waters, ſee Dr. Rutty's Sy- 
UA PAVOR. The ſame as h drophobia. 
AQUA STILLATITLE SIMPLICES. The ſimple 


illed Waters. a 


y, uſe mo: 


, fee Bu. 


zulphvreo BP: | 
aal oi! of the ſubjects diſtilled with them. When 

e oil is brought over than the water can take up, it 
s at the top, or ſinks to the bottom, and is to be ſe- 

ated by a funnel, Cohobating may anſwer for obtain- 
more eſſential oil, but it does not increaſe the ſtrength 


hureous im- 
»m the mi 
which thef 
Bath Hau 
in ſome "Bl 
en 

3 4 


Dr. James Keil obſerves, that the beſt way of uſing 
raugbts. And to this it may be added, that they ſhould 


f they render the ſtomach uneaſy, omit them, until by 


xerciſe, and not an indulgence of fleep, See BaTHo- 


ropereſt ſeaſon for drinking it, is from 2 al to Septem- 
| They are of uſe to cleanſe the urinary paſſages when ul- 
7 conſiderable ſervice; the Briſtol water is found peculi- 
r etcacious in ſpaſmodic complaints, and in ſuck. as | 

ke their riſe from the acrimony of the humours ; and, in 
it is eſteemed a ſpecific, if applied to in its 
= batever advantages theſe waters poſſeſs, perhaps they 


py not exceed a proper uſe of lime water, if it is made 
ih each time it is to be drank, and is ſwallowed whilſt | 


Diſtilled waters are only water impregnated with tie 


e water firſt diſtilled, And ſuch plants as do not 


ſufficiently impregnate the water at the firſt diſtilling are 
improper ſubjects for this operation; other methods are 
to be uſed to obtain their virtues. See D1sTILLING, 

Diſtilled waters are extemporaneouſly made with the 
olea ſaccharums, or with the eſſential ſalts. See OLRA 
SACCHARUM, CARMEs (Fav DE), and AcETo0sa, 

When ſimple waters are uſed alone, or as the principal 
medicine, they are agreeable enough ; but when uſed on- 
ly as vehicles for other more powerful remedies, ſpring 
water is by far more elegant; and as but few of the ſimple 
waters are of ſufficient efficacy to be uſed alone, they are 
hardly worth the trouble of making. | 

AOUA STILLATITLE SPIRITUOSA. Spiritu- 
ous diſtilled waters. | FT 

All the virtues of diſtilled waters are owing to the eſſen- 
tial oil they take up. Spirit of wine differs from water in 
this, it keeps all the oil that riſes with it perfectly diſſolved 
in a limpid ſtate: but yet as ſpirit of wine boils in about 
one-fifth leſs of heat than water does, it is an improper 
vehicle for ſubſtances that require the heat of boiling wa- 
ter. Thus in diſtilling cinnamon with a proof ſpirit, the 
ſpirit riſes with very little flavour of the cinnamon, but 
when the water follows it brings with it the oil of this 
ſpice. -. | | * 
Diſtilled ſpirituous waters are of the proof ſpirit ſtrength, 
and formerly were called compound waters, in contradiſ- 
tinction to thoſe that confſt only of ſimple or common 
water. The moſt agreeable ſpirituous waters are made by 
uſing a pure rectified ſpirit of wine, covered with a proper 


quantity of pure water. 


When the diſtilled liquor 1s as ſtrong as reQified ſpirit 
of wine, it is called diſtilled /p:r;z7. See CARMrs (EAu 
DE). | 


RES A name of the tuba Euſtachiana. 
AQUADUCTUS FALLOPH, i. e. Tuba Euſta- 
chang. RR, 4 ag 


AQUALA, arſenic, or ſulphur. 1h 
AQUALICULUS. That part of the belly from the 


| navel to the pubes. Sometimes it is uſed to expreſs the 
| ſtomach, or the inteſtines, It is the ſame with hypogaſ- 


trium. | 8 8 
 AQUAPENDENTE, (HIERONYMUs FABRIcIus AB). 

He was ſo ſurnamed from Aquapendente, a town in Tuſ- 

cany, where he was born. He was profeſſor of anatomy 


at Padua, from 1565 to 1619, when he died. > 


In 1574, he obſerved the valves of the veins. Father 
Paul informed him of them, but knew not either their 
ſtructure or uſe. | fe 5 5 
He was the firſt who conſidered the carnous coat of the 
bladder as al muſcle concerned in the expulſion of the 
ine. | i : | 
AQUAT. The abbreviation of aquatilibus, 1 
AQUATICUM LENTICULATUM, i. e. Lentibu- 


laria. 


. 4 won... 5 5555 | 

AQUASTER. In Paracelſus it is a fort of viſion, 

which repreſents ſomething to our fight which has no 

real exiſtence but in appearance. | | 
 AQUATUM, watery, dilated. Alſo the chalaza of 

ö Set eo ras 11 . 8 

AOUE, a ſpecies of palm tree, 

AQUEUM, i. e. Aquatum, 

| N. ets i. e. Hydragogos. 2 8 

 AQUIFOLIUM, of axis a prichle, and folium, a leaf. 


It is Wo called agrifohum, ilex aculeata baccifera, hulver- 


tree, holm, or common holly: 1 5 

Miller enumerates thirty-three ſpecie. 

It is a prickly buſh ſo commonly known, that a deſcrip- 
tion {+ lde . Its bark is uſed for making birdlime 
of. It is peeled in June or July, then boiled in water un- 
til it is tender, then the water is all drained until it is dry, 
after which it is piled up with fern, in layers; thus it rots 
two or three weeks, or until it becomes a mucilage, then 
it is beat in a mortar until it is like a dough, after this it is 
worked with the hands in a running water, which ſoon 


leaves flothing but the bury birdlime. It is then put into 


a pot to deſpumate, and, at laſt, taken from thence, and 
put into another for uſe. Birdlime is alſo made of miſleto, 
and ſeveral other vegetable matters. 


Ihe berries of the Holy are warming, ten or twelve of 


them diſcharge wind and flime by ſtool, AQUIL 5 
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AQUILA. The eagle. 


Of this kind of bird there are many ſpecies, but they are | 


of no note in medicine. 

Aquila is a chemical name for the ſpirit of Mercury, al- 
ſo for ſal ammoniac. Paracelſus uſes this word for mercu- 
rius præcipitatus; and it is/a name for arſenic, for ſul- 
phur, and for the philoſopher's ſtone. 

AQUILA ALBA, a name of merc. dulc. of a prepa- 
ration of ſal ammoniac, and ſublimate, &c. 

AQUILA ALBA PHILOSOPHORUM, i. e. Flor. 
ſal ammon. | 

AQUILA COFLESTIS. It is the panacea, or cure 
for all diſeaſes. It is prepared of mercury eſſentificated. 

AQUILA NIGRA. It is the ſpirit of cobalt. 

AQUILA VENERIS. A preparation made with ver- 
degriſe and ſublimed ſal ammoniac. , 

Aquila hath many other epithets joined with it, as ru- 
bra, ſalutifera, volens, &c. | 
Y 0 ILE. The veins were ſo called which paſs 
through the temples into the head. | 

. WY (Lays). See ZAETITES. 

AQUILZ, (LI NUM). Eagle wood. 
2 for the Agallochum. It is that part which is next to 
the bark. | 55 


AQUILEGIA, called alſo aquilina, columbina, aqui- | 


leia, leonis oſſiculum, chelidonia ſylveſtris, & columbines. 
It is the aguilegia vulgaris. Lin. 


It is a plant with ſlender reddiſh ſtalks, and bluiſh green 


leaves, in ſhape ſomewhat roundiſh, with many ſmall in- 
dentations, and one or two deep ones; the flower is blue, 
red, or white, conſiſting of five or ſix petala, each of which 
is ſuppoſed to reſemble a flying eagle or pigeon, whence 
its names. It flowers in June. Te 5 
T he ſeeds are ſomewhat mucilaginous, 
AQUILEIA, i. e. Aquilegia. 
AQUILENA. Lark ſpur. 
 AQUILINA, i. e. Aquilegia, 25 
8 . e, (LApIs). See ETI TES. 
 AQUILONES. North-eaſt winds. 
AQ, i. e. Aco. 


AQUOSA HUMOR OCULI. The watery humour 


of the eye. Itis a limpid water that fills all the ſpace be- 


tween the cornea of the eye, and the anterior part of the 


cryſtalline humour. The ſpace in which this humour is 
confined, is called the anterior and poſterior chambers : 
the firſt is betwixt the cornea and the iris, this is the larger 


of them. The ſecond is betwixt the iris and the cryſtalline | 


humour. The veſſels which furniſh this humour are too 
_ ſmall to be deſcribed. If a wound diſcharges this fluid, it 
is reſtored in two or three days again. In old age it is 


not ſo limpid, whence probably one cauſe of obſcure ſight 


at that time. The chief uſe of it ſeems to be to keep the 
cornea diſtended, ſo that the rays of light may be duly re- 
fracted in paſſing to the retina for the iris to float looſely 
in, whereby its actions may be eaſily performed. | 


AULA. A diſorder of the eye-lids is thus called. P. 
Egineta, in lib. vi. cap. xiv. ſays, that it is a pinguious | 


ſubſtance under the ſkin of the eye- lid, and is alſo called 
hydatis. In children it is ſometimes ſo troubleſome as to 
produce much uneaſineſs. The upper eye-lid appears wa- 
tery, and cannot be elevated; the eyes are very tender, 


to the light. In order to the cure, an incifion is made 
through the ſkin of the eye-lid, and the cyſt is to be diſ- 
ſected out, if it will not come by gently pulling and mov- 
ing it about. | Es ; | 

Mr. St. Yves takes notice of a complaint on the edge of 
the cye-lids, or on the tunica conjunctiva, which refem- 
bles the bladders that appear on the ſkin after a burn; he 
calls theſe alſo hydatis. The method of cure which he 
propoſes, is to open the tumor with the point of a lancet, 
which when done, nothing farther is wanted. But if all 
the circumference of the globe is covered with water, the 
conjunctiva will be inflamed, and in this caſe bleeding, 
_ purging, and a collyrium of aq. calcis fi, will be neceſſary. 

ARA PARVA, alittle altar. A neat way of applying 
a bandage, ſo as to reſemble the corner of an altar. 


ARABICUS LAPIS. The Arabian ſtone. It is like 


ivory blemiſhed with ſpots. Alſo the unicorn ſtone. 


ARABICUM, (Gummi). See GuMMI ARapi- 
cu. 7055 


It is generally 


3. * « 


| plant is only * mentioned by Ray. 


roſe, and are naked, growin 


when the 


When the ancients uſe the word gummi, without ;,. | 
other word to reſtrain its ſignification, they mean this gum 0 
ARABIS, i. e Draba. | 5 
ARABIS CANDIDHÆ. A ſpecies of thlaſpi. A 
ARABIS MALAGMA. A malagma made by the l. 
rabians againſt ſtrumous ſwellings and tubercles. : 
ARA. See ORkrsa. F 3 
ARACA.GUAM. A ſpecies of the guava-tree, Y 
ARACA-MIRI. A fhrub growing in Braſil. It be, Wl 
fruit in March and September, which taſtes like a mix; WY 
of muſk and ſtraw-berries, and when candied or made in, MY 
a marmalade, is cooling and moderately aſtringent. Ty, 
leaves and buds have the ſame qualities, and the root is diy, 
retic and antidyſenteric. Raii Hiſt, | 1 
ARACHYDNA, or Arachidna Cretica. It is one of 
the four leguminous plants which Ray ſays bears fruit bos 
below and above ground. "1 
ARACHIDNA QUADRIFOLIA VILLOSA. 82 
ARACHNOIDES AMERICANA. I n 
 ARACHNE. The fpider. | = 
ARACHNOIDES, a Nn, @ ſpider, and eos, a fn 
One of the coats of the eye which reſembles a ſpider 
web. It is alſo called AR AN EA, which ſee. The erte 
nal lamina of the pia mater is alſo thus named. 1 
According to Celſus, this coat in the eye immediate, 
covers the vitreous humours. He ſays too, that Hero 
lus gave it this name. Dr. Nicholls and Albinus injeda of 
it, and ſay, that the veſſels run upon it like rays from 


centre. It is now called tunica vitrea, We 
ARACUS INDICUS, vel Africanus, i. e. Abrus. 
ARACOIBES, i. e. Arachydna. p 


ARACON. Braſs. | " 
ARACUS. The wild vetch. © . 
| ANY AMERICANUS. A ſpecies of Ind 

vetcn. | - 
ARACUS AROMATICUS, i. e. Vanilla. : 
ARACYNAPPIL. Called alſo malo aurantio. I 

ARA DOS. Hippocrates means by it, the pertuh 
tion excited in the ſtomach by digeſting the aliment then, 
It alſo ſigniſies any peturbation in the body. 1 

AR AEON. Thin, rare, flow. It is applied to breat 
ing, as when we ſay the breathing is not frequent, un 
thick. The air is alſo ſaid to be rare, when not too mul 

condenſed. © 1 8 | 

AR AOTICA. Things or medicines which rareſy. 

ARALDA. A name of the herb called fox-glove. 

ARALIA. Berry-bearing angelica, or angelica tr 
The flower conſiſts of many leaves, which expand like: 

on the top of an o 
Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by a globular fruit, whichi 
ſucculent, and full of oblong ſeeds. There are four af 
tive ſpecies, one of which grows in Canada, and is then 
called ſarſaparilla, becauſe its roots and virtues are like} 
See Miller's Dict. and Philoſ. Tranſ. Ab. vol. v. 8 

ARALIA HUMILIS. A name of the genſing. 

ARALIASTRUM. It is a plant whoſe flowers nm 
complete, regular, polypetalous, and hermaphrodi 


1 


ſtanding on an ovary. It is followed by a berry, in wih 


are two flat ſeeds like a ſemicircle, which both togete 


of which each ray bears but one flower. Above the nn 
dle of the ſtalk came out ſeveral pedicles, as in that of 


' anemone, on the extremity of which grows ſeveral len 


like ra ys. ; 1 
There are three ſpecies, viz. the ninzin, plantula, n= 
landica, and the naſturtium marianum. = 
ARANEA, called alſo arachne, araneus, the catch 
the wolf, and ſpider. = 
As is common to moſt inſects, ſpiders abound with "nl 
latile ſalt, in conſequence of which they are ſomcti"" 
uſeful in agues, if taken inwardly. A ſcruple of the /' 
der's web hath, in many inſtances, been given with vn 
ceſs, an hour before the fit of an ague, and an hour : 
it. This . no ſenſible effect, and may be gu 
ark is not ſafe. | | —= 
ARANEA. Thus the coat which includes the crjl —- 
line humour of the eye is called. It is a continu 
of the coat which covers the vitreous humour. The 
nea is alſo called the capſula of the cryſtaline humour. 
is furniſhed with veſſels from the ciliary proceſſes, g 2 
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| repreſent a heart. The ſtalk is ſingle, ends in an umb 
diſtilling a rheum, eſpecially in a morning, and if expoſed | 
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1 with watery liquors, they are thereby rendered | 
veral leu ore miſcible with the blood, and ſo are of uſe in fevers. 
be ;jellies, and inſpiſſated juices, are leſs flatulent than 
itula, ma ee raw fruit. 
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oceſſes, "nl 


n an artery which enters the bottom of the retina, and 


8 "our of the eye» See ARACHNOIDES, 


F3 ke ſpider webs, with a fatneſs at the top. It indicates a 


e ſays that he knew of the muſ. palpebræ ſuper. in 1548. 


1 nd capable of being diſtended, and becoming flaccid again. 
ee diſcovered the portion of. 
I clalius ſays ariſes from the proceſs of the acromion, and 


on of the glutzus maximus becomes a membranous ten- 
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© uſculus ſaſcialis tibiæ, is laterally inſerted into the ap- 


to bre e Americanus. It grows in Cayanca, and, when bruiſed, 
quent, u 


t too me AR AXOS. Soot. 8 


ARBOR. A tree. It is defined to be a plant of the 


A R B 


uns through the vitreous humour. | 
Aranea is alſo a name of the coat of the vitreous hu- 


ARANEOSA URINA. Urine, in which is ſomething 


olliquation. 


ARANEOSUS PULSUS. A ſpider. like pulſe. This 
according to Galen, a ſmall pulſe that moves as if 


ARANEUS. The ſpider. 

ARANGIA. An orange. 

ARANTIA. An orange. | 
ARANTIUS, (Jorrus CRSAR). He was born at Bo- 
pgna. He publiſhed his De Humano Fœtu Opuſculum 
1571. In another work he deſcribes the true ſubſtance 
the uterus. He accurately deſcribes its veſſels, aſſerts 
x its arteries are continued to the veins, and ſuppoſes | 
is to be the caſe with all the arteries in the body. He 
entions the coalition of the veſſels in the heart of a fœ- 


riſe from the os ſphenoides, except the muſculus brevis. 


urately deſcribed it. He defends the ſuppoſition of the 
ood's circulation. He firſt obſerved that the duct of the 
rtery of the ſpleen was oblique, and twiſted in the form of 
ſnake. He firſt aſſerted, that the middle ſubſtance of 
e urethra was of the ſame ſtructure with the penis itſelf, 


the muſculus biceps, which 


inſerted into the humerus. He firſt diſcovered the muſ- 
ulus indicis extenſor proprius. He obſerves, that a por- 


on, which joining with another tendon ariſing from the 
2ndix tibiæ; and, by means of this conjunction, he ac- 


punts for the pains of the hips reaching the very knees. 
 ARARA FRUCTUS SECUNDUS, or Arara Fruc- 


is applied to ulcers. Rai Hiſt. 
ARATICU APE. The cuſtard apple. 


rgeſt growth, whoſe trunk is perennial and ſingle, and 
vided into many large branches, which are again ſubdi- 
ded into ſmall twigs, called ſprigs, on which the leaves, 
Dw2ers, and fruit are produced. | | 


grows in Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. 
ARBUSCULA AFRICANA REPENS. A. trailing 
wrub, which grows in Africa. See Miller's Addenda. 


nllodendron. 
ee CAAIOPITA. 


ntis, and rubra. The ſtrawberry tree. | 
In common with the ſummer fruits in geneml, the fruit 
this tree is cooling and relaxing. It is antiſeptic, ape- 
ent, and a promoter of the urinary and alvine ſecretions: 


tcheh a Ibis tr frawberry is like a quince tree, and is com- 
he catch or in the ſouth of Europe. It is the fruit which pro- 
nd with u 


> ſometin 


erly is called unedo and comarus. | 
ARBUTUS ANDRACHNE. Andrachne, or eaſtern 
„ awberry tree. This is not noted that I know of in me- 
eine, but greatly admired as a beautiful ornament in 
e garden. In Dr. Lettſom's edition of Dr. Fothergill's 
orks is given a figure ſrom a branch in flower, alſo an ac- 
rate botanic deſcription of it. He tells us that Dr. 


en is now in the garden of Upton (the property of the 
te Dr. Fothergill), about twelve feet high. 


ARBUTUS FOLIO NON SERRATO, i. e. A- 
achne, | 1 8 


us, and in its liver. He ſays that the muſcles of the eye 


| ARBOR IN AQUA NASSENS. The tupelo tree. 


ARBUSCULA CORALLII, or Coralloides, i. e. Co- 
ARBUSCULA GUMMIFERA BRASILIENSIS. 


lexander Ruſſel firſt introduced it here from Aleppo, in 
54. It thrives in the open ground with us, and a ſpeci- 


ARC 


7 ARCA ARCANORUM. The Mercurius Philoſo- 
phorum. | 7 | 
ARCZEL, (Bars. vel Linim. vel Ung.) See ELtmri. 

_ ARCZEUS. The author of the Ung. e Gummi Elemi. 

He alſo wrote a treatiſe on wounds. 

ARCANNE. Red chalk, or ruddle. 

ARCANUM. A ſecret, or a medicine, whoſe prepa- 

ration, or efficacy, is kept from the world to enhance its 

value. With the chemiſts it is a thing ſecret, incorpo- 
rea), and immortal, and which can abr be known by ex- 
perience, for it is the virtue of every thing which operates 

a thouſand times more than the thing itſelf. | 

eee CORALLINUM, i. e. Mercurius Co- 
rallinus. | | 

ARCANUM DUPLEX, or Duplicatum, the double 
ſecret, i. e. Nitrum vitriolatum, vel tartar vitriolatum. 

ARCANUM JOVIALE. It is a preparation of tin 
and quickſilver, amalgamated, and digeſted in ſpitit of 

nitre, &c. but now not in uſe. 5 1 

ARCANUM MATERIALE. Among the chemiſts 

8 3 ſpecific extract, nearly allied to the matter of our 

odies. | | 


interior nature of things, and is of two ſorts, aſtral and 
material. | | 3 | 
Many medicines have the name of the arcanum. 
ARCANUM TARTAR, i. e. Sal Diureticus. | 
ARCANUM TERRE FOLIATA TARTARI, 
1. e. Sal Diureticus. „„ 
ARC ANUM THEOPHRASTO. It is the quinteſ- 
cence of any thing moſt high, exalted, or, as he ſays, it is 
the virtue of a thing refined by a thouſand exaltations. He 


firſt matter. 2. Of the philoſopher's ſtone. 3. Of the 
mercury of life. 4. Of tincture. Blancard. 
 ARCEUTHOS, i. e. Juniperus. 


mover. A ſort of primum mobile ſet up by Helmont, to 
ſuperintend the animal ceconomy, and preſerve it. It is 


apxath quo;s, to ſignify the former healthy ſtate before the 
attack of the diſeaſe. „ | 
ARCHAGATHUS. A phyſician who firſt brought 
the knowledge of phyſic to Rome. Pliny ſays, that the 
Romans were ſix hundred years without phyſicians. An- 
chagathus went there, A. U. 535. | 


dead nettles. | LY | 
ARCHE, apyn. The firſt attack of a diſeaſe, its ſirſt 
ſtage, that time of the diſorder in which the patient firſt 
takes to his bed, or in which help might be effectual. 
ARCHEND A. A powder prepared of the Egyptian 


world. „ | 
ARCHEOSTIS. White briony. | 
ARCHIATER. The principal phyſician at a court. 


racelſus. | 
ARCHIGENES. 


emperor Trajan, and practiſed at Rome. 


principal rank amongſt diſeaſes. GE | 
ARCHIMAGIA. A name for chemiſtry, becauſe by 
it gold is attempted to be made. | 


fect metals. 
ARCHITHOLUS. See AcHrcorum. e 
ARCHOS. The anus. Alſo the inteſtinum rectum. 


to be a bearing down of the rectum. | 
ARCION Burdeck. 

ARCIUM. Burdock. _ 
ARCOS. Burnt copper. 


compreſſed, or cloſed by a fibula. 
ARCTATIO It is when the inteſtines are conſtipat- 
ed from an inflammation. Alſo a preternatural ſtreight- 


neſs of the pudendum muliebre. It is alſo called arctitudo. 
2 E ARCIION 


ARCANUM SPECIFICUM. It is an extrad of the 


| boaſts of four arcana eſpecially. 1. The arcanum of the 


ARCH AUS, from apxn, the principal, chief, or firſt 


akin to Plato's anima mundi. Hippocrates uſes the words 


ARCHANGELICA. A name of angelica, and alſo of 


| privet, to be applied to the feet to check their fetid odour. 
ARCHEUS. A term coined by Paracelſus; by it he 
would expreſs the ſole aCtive principle in the material 


ARCHIDOXA. The title of a chemical work of Pa- | 


A ph Gcian who lived under the 


ARCHIGENI MORBI, acute diſeaſes, ſo called from 
ap Yu, the chief, and yivouar, to be, becauſe they hold the 


ARCHIMIA. The art of changing imperfect into per- 


ARCHOPTOMA. In Vogel's Noſology it is defined 


ARCTATA PARS. So Scribonius Largus calls a part 
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ARCTION. Woolly-headed burdock. | 


ARCTOSCORDON. Bear garlick. 

ARCTOSTAPHYLOS. Spaniſh whortles, 

ARCTURA. Inflammation, &c. of the finger, from a 
curvature of the nail. Linnæus. | 


ARCTURUS CRETICUS. A ſpecies of moth mul- 


lein. | | 
ARCUATUS MORBUS. The jaundice. 
ARCUALIA OSSA. The finciput ; but ſome ſay, 
the temple bones. | 
ARCUALIS SUTURA, i. e. Sutura coronalis. 
_ ARCUATIO. gibboſity of the fore parts, with a 
eurvation of the bone of the ſternum. | 
ARCUATUS MORBUS, i. e. Icterus. 
ARCULAE. The caverns in which the eyes are 


| lodged. 


ARDABAR. A ſpecies of arum. 
AND A8 Sordes, file 5 

ARDEA. The heron. There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
this bird. | | - 


ARDENS FEBRIS The ardent fever, from ardeo, 
to burn. It is the ſame as cauſus. . TY | 
 Fevers from ardency are the ephemera and lipira, and 


all in which a phlegmonous inflammation attend, the hec- 


tie, all fevers from an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
| brane, and moſt intermittent. | 
Ardent fevers have for their principal cauſe too much 


crafſamentum in the blood, which retains too great a por- 
tion of the vital heat. In a healthy ſtate, the heat of the 
blood is about ninety-eight degrees of Farenheit's thermo- 


meter. To preſerve this ſtate, perſpiration, and all the 


ſecretions, ſhould be free, and in due quantity; for what- 
ever increaſes the craſſamentum, or leſſens the diſcharge of 


vital heat, alike lays a foundation for this ſort of fever. 
When the heat is exceſſive, the blood divides faſter than it 


can be ſecreted by the ſeveral emunCtories, and in fevers 
the blood is thinner than it was before, and ſo takes up 
more room in the veſſels, whence many of the ſymptoms 
uſually attending. | 


par of nature which conſtitutes health. 5 
That an increaſe of the natural heat is alone the imme- 


tained, and an undue accumulation of it ſoon deſtroys that 


diate cauſe of ardent fevers is farther evident from its be- 


ing a ſuilicient cauſe of all the ſymptoms that uſually at- 
tend them, ſuch as the ſtrong quick pulſe, redneſs of the 
eyes, hot breath, white tongue, anxiety, &c. | 
Barley and oatmeal gruels are the propereſt kind of ali- 
ment, as they leaſt increaſe the craſſamentum of the 


| blood. 


In order to the cure, as the ſymptoms ariſe from in- 
creaſed heat, the remedies will be whatever moſt ſpeedily 


reduceth it. And as the redundant heat is principally 


owing to an accumulation of the crafſamentum in the 
blood, to lefſen the quantity thereof by. an immediate and 
free bleeding, alſo to carry off the heat by ſuch medicines 
as repel it, are the obvious methods of relief. 

Firſt, then bleed freely from a large orifice, and if the 


patient is robuſt, and the heat exceilive, let him be ſup- 
ported on his feet, until the operation is ended, that he 
may faint, if poſſible; the heat is always leſs after faint- 
ing, than when the ſame quantity of blood is diſcharg.u 


without this accident happening. If a repeated loſs of 
blood ſeems needful, proceed therein at proper intervals 
until the pulſe and the heat contra- indicate it. 
Immediately after bleeding, let a briſk, but cooling 
purge be adminiſtered. Sydenham obſerves, that purging 
immediately after bleeding, cools to a great degree ; alſo, 
that the method of curing fevers by perſpiration, is not 
only leſs certain, but more troubleſome and tedious ; nay, 


_ that it prolongs the diſeaſe, and endangers the patient. 


Among the cooling purges, none excels the ol. Ricini, and 
may be thus given. | | 
R Ol. Ricini ver. 3 ſs. ad 3 ij. 
Aq. menth pip. 3 i. ad ij. m. f. hauſt. ſtatim ſumend. & 
repet. altern. quaq. die. 
In want of the ol. Ricini, draughts with ſal nitri & elec- 


— — 


proper on this occaſion; and if to each doſe of them I 


i IN 3 hora ſumend. 
A dry air is a cauſe alſo of this kind of fever ; in ſpring, | 
| when the air is cold and dry, the ardent and inflammatory 
Fevers prevail much. A dry air does not conduct ſo much 
heat from our bodies as a moiſt one does; hence it is de- 


— 


their advantages will be increaſed. 


ARE 


tar. e caſia may be given, or an infuſion of tamarind, and 
wy like. | 
uring the intervals of purging, let frequent 

danzig of acidulated ſubtepid ee be SL —_ 
doſes of cooling medicines ſhould be repeated every ty 
hours, or oftener, fo that the effect of one may not be lof 
before its power is afliſted by the repetition of another; , 
fault very manifeſt in the common methods of adminiſt. 
ing them. Nitre, fal diuretic. and ſal ammon. will he 


much tart. emet. vin. antim. is added as the ſtomach wil 
ealily retain, or in want of them, the vin. ipecacuchan. 


If there is a conſiderable nauſea during the firſt two 9. 
three days after the attack, a grain or more of the tn. 
emet. may be added to the purge, which is adminiſter Mi 


after the firſt bleeding, and thus the ſtomach will be p. L 


lieved by the ſame medicine by which the general com 
plaint is oppoſed. | 4: 1 

If this kind of yet hath attended four or five days be. 
fore aſſiſtance is obtained, the above method mutt not 
put in practice; yet if the heat is great, and the pul 
ſtrong, a moderate bleeding may be of uſe. A gent! 
laxative that is cooling may alſo be given by the mouth; 


and, until the criſis, let gentle alexipharmics, and light BZ 


broths, be duly continued; for after the fifth or ſixth d 
of an ardent fever, there is-generally ſome difficulty b 
keep up the vital heat to that degree which is neceſſary u © 
health, or the due procedure of the ſecretions and excre. il 
1 Sh N 
If a nauſea continues after the emetic is worked off, E 
common faline draughts may be given at proper intervik, 
A diarrhoea may be critical, ſo ſhould be attended vi 
with care, and until the patient's ſtrength is affected hl 
it, there is nothing to be done. When a check to it vp 
judged neceſſary, give the following: 53 
ER Pulv. ipecachuan. gr. iii. | -” 
—— contray. c. gr. xv. m. f. chart. ada vel 3tia qui 


R Julep. e Cret. 3 iv. tinct. japon. 7 ſs. m. ſumat. coc. 

ii. pr ſingulas fedes liquidas. — | 
eliriums coming on demand fttention to diſtinguil 
whether their cauſe is inflammatory or ſpaſmodic. If fron 
inflammation, bleed, inject cooling clyſters with nit 
frequently, and ſupply the patient with cooling med 
cine by the mouth. In caſe of ſpaſms, with low fpitit 
and a weak pulſe, apply bliſters to the neck and arms, at 
ſinapiſms on the feet: Sydenham aſſerts, that garlial 


btuiſed and applied thereto, quiets the delirium more & 


fectually and ſpeedily than bliſters. See the article It 
BRIS. | 
ARDENTIA. Things obnoxious to combuſtion, 4 
turpentine, xc. 3 << 5 
ARDENTES PAPULZA. See ECBRASMAT Aa. 
ARDESIA. Lapides ſciſſiles, lapides cruſtati. Slat 
This hath no known medical powers. | 3 
ARDESIA HIBERNICA, 1. e. Lapis Hibernica. 
ARDOR. A very intenſe acute heat raiſed in our bodis 
ARDOR URINZ. See DrsURIA. 1 
ARDOR VENTRICULI. The heartburn. 
ARE-ALU. A ſpecies of fig-tree. See TSJAK EL“ 
AREA. A ſpecies of alopecia. _ 
ARECA, alſo called faufel, avellana Indiana verficoio nl 
The Indian nut, and the Malabar nut. | 2 
It is the fruit of a ſpecies of palm-tree which is re 
with in the Eaſt-Indies, though ſome reckon this nut? 
mong the ſpecies of cocoa nuts. The outward coat 
about the fize of a pullet's egg, under it is the fruit hic 1 
is brown on the outſide, in ſhape like a nutmeg at one en 
and flat at the other; within it is white and marbled 
purpliſh veins: it is rather inſipid to the taſte ; the 1-8 
ans chew it to help digeſtion ; it is moderately aftrinz* nn 
The inſpiflated juice of this fruit is the terra Japon'© 
but it is generally adulterated with other matters: 1 
ARECA IN DICE. An ordinary kind of nutmes ln 
AREMAROS. Cinnabar. .Y 
ARENA. Sand or gravel in the kidnies. In foſluer 7 
ſands are a genus of ſtone, in the order of ſaxum. 
characters of ſad, are ſaxum, compoſed of gans 
which are looſe, and where not together, and 10” 


3 nt 
5 | | | 


L neither of comminuted nor decompounded foſſil bodies. 
1 yards's Elements of Foſſilogy. | 


ds, and 


it (mal WY 


ARENA LITORADIS. Sea ſand. 
and te ARENA MARIS. Arena marina. Sea ſand. 
ery two It is heated in bags and applied to parts that are pained. 


t be lot 
ther; 2 
viniſter. ti 
will be 
them 25 


ydropic people are alſo ſweated by being covered with 
hot ſand. | : 

ARENAMEN. Bole armoniac. | 
ARENNARIA. A ſpecies of coronopus, fo called 
decauſe it delights in ſandy places. 


ach wil ARENARIUM SAXUM. Rough free-ſtone. 
cuchan, ARENARMEI. Bole armoniac. 


ARENATIO, or Saburratio. It is the caſting of hot 


t two g {and on the bodies of patients. N 3 

the tan. ARENTES. A fort of cupping-glaſſes uſed by the an- 

iniſtered Meents. FE. I 

ill be e. AREOLA. It is the circle which ſurrounds the nip- 

ral con. e on the breaſts : in virgins it is little and red; in preg- 
ant women it is larger and more brown. | 

days be ARES. A word of Paracelſus's, by which he would 

ſt not be xpreſs that power of nature in the whole material world, 

the pu by which ſpecies are diſtributed into individuals. 

A gente ARESTA BOVIS, i. e. Anonis. | 1 85 

> mouth; ARETANOIDES, from apve, 10 draw, avayw, to 

and ligh 3 ppen, and et og, form. A cartilage as well as a muſcle of 

ſixth day ie wind- pipe bears this name. See ARYTANOIDES. 

ficulty t ARELT AUS. An eminent phyſician among the an- 


cellary ol 
nd excre -” fore Paulus Agineta, or Aetius, for he quotes him. He 
Naas in ſome inſtances of the ſame opinion with the Pneu- 
atics, and in others of the Methodics. When he ſpeaks 
pf ſpirit he means the matter of reſpiration. The Pneu- 
Vatic ſeck aſſerted that fire, air, earth, and water were 
ffected ot elements; but that the name of element rather belong- 
ck to it id to the qualities of which theſe bodies were poſſeſſed, 
r to heat, cold, moiſt, dry, &c. and Aretzus was of 


interval, 
tended u 


| his opinion. En 5 | 

3tia quo Rn He was not leſs modeſt than ſkilful and knowing. He 
enerally begins his chapter by a ſhort anatomical deſcrip- 

nat. coch oon of the parts whoſe diſorders he intends to treat of in 
be ſequel.  _, | : . 8 

ARETOS. A ſpecies of moth mullein. : 

AREUS. The title of a peſſary mentioned by P. 

Egineta. | | | i 

ARFAR. Arſenic. 

ARG AL. Tartar. 3 


diſtinguuſ 
c. If fron 

with nie 
ing mes 
low spit 
arms, aut 1 i 
"at gatfa om ammoniacum. DK 5 | 
n more d ARGEMA. or Argemon. A diſorder of the eye 
article E. alled ALzuUGo, which ſee; from opyog, white. Vogel 

eefnes it, an ulceration of the cornea, 
»uſtion, vl 


ARGEMONE. Some ſpecies of the poppy are thus 


nc. 
TA. 3 | . 2 
ati. She ſpecies of glaucium. 
PT "9 olla, but it is unknown. 


' 1 © 
4 {1 
bodies =. 
our ; 


illa Anſerina of Linn. | 
Poerhaave reckons up nine ſpecies. 
It is a low creeping plant, with leaves that are covered 
dn their under fide with a ſilver-coloured down, and is 
ommonly on the ſides of rivulets and uncultivated places; 
It flowers in June. | | 

The leaves are rather aſtringent; the root reſembles 
he taſte of parſnips, but are not of any value as a medi- 
ine. | | 


ARGENTUM, alſo | called luna and ſilver. 


ry 

& 7 39 2 ; 
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e; the 110 ally mixed with tin or with lead. To the ore there often 


aftrince" cneres a corroſive bituminous ſulphur, which in fuſion 
ra Japonici 1 enders the HIder volatile, or converts it into a gloſſy ſcoria: 


CTS. 


loss is prevented by firſt roaſling the ore, then reduc- 
f nutmes ll 


Ng it to powder, afterwards adding mercury, and grind- 
ng them ſo long together that the „er becomes wholly 


In folic 3 to it, which may afterwards be ſeparated by diſtil- 

| ' —_ «| * 

rum The reateſt mi f. in Chili | 

of gran" 5 : mines are found in Chili and Peru, and 

and for e J lepacate it from the other mineral matters by 
14 ulvetization, ablution with water, and amalgamation with 


the nitrous acid by them. 


jents. When he lived is not mY to ſay ; but he writ be- 


ARGASYLLIS. The plant which is faid to afford 


ARGEMONE MEXICANA. Purging thiſtle. Alſo 
ARGEMONIA. An herb called by the Greeks ſarco- | 


= ARGENTINA, alſo called anſerina, potentilla penta- 
hhoides, filver weed, and wild tanſey. In is the Poten- 


der is ſometimes found pure in the mine, but gene- 


AR 'Q 


mercury. The filver mines in England, Germany, and 
other parts of Europe, afford it moſtly in an ore of a 
yellow, red, brown, or blackiſh colour, from an admix- 
ture of arſenic, ſulphur, or both; and this ore requires a 
calcination for the diſſipation of the arſenic, &c. and then 
the ſilver is ſeparated from the remaining earth by fuſion. 

By means of lead it is ſeparated from all the baſer me- 
tals, and from gold by diſſolving it in aqua regia. It turns 
to ſcoria, and becomes volatile if uſed with antimony. 

It melts with nearly the ſame heat as gold, and is the 
next to it in duCtility. 1 

It is the next to lead in point of gravity. . 

It turns yellow and then black from the vapours of brim- 
ſtone, or any ſulphureous ſteams, as from vaults where 
human excrements are depoſited, &c. 

It is eleven times ſpecifically heavier than water. 

It is fixed, and indeſtructible by the fire. 

It is ſoluble only in the nitrous acid, with which it 
unites ſo ſtrongly, that a heat which fuſes the /ilver will 
not part them. In the nitrous acid it is diſſolved into a 
limpid fluid, which ſtains the ſolid parts of animals black, 


is corrolive, and intenſely bitter. 


Though not ſoluble in the vitriolic or the marine acids 
by a moderate digeſtion, yet it may be precipitated from 


As it is inſoluble by any. vegetable or animal juice, if 


ſwallowed, it is neither uſeful nor hurtful. Its only me- 


dical uſe is as a cauſtic, for which purpoſe that preparation 
called the lunar cauſtic is made. RS 
Cauſticum Lunare. Lunar Cauſtic. 

Diſſolve pure /lver by a ſand-heat in about twice its 
weight of aqua fortis; then dry away the humidity with a 
gentle fire; afterwards melt it in a crucible, that it may 
be poured into proper moulds, carefully avoiding over- 
much heat, leſt the matter ſhould grow too thick. _ 


The crucible ſhould be large enough to hold five or fix 


times the quantity of the dry matter, for it bubbles and 


ſwells greatly, and the operator ſhould guard againſt the 
drops that ſpirt up; keep the fire moderate until the ebul- 
lition ceaſes, and till the matter becomes conſiſtent in the 
heat that firſt made it boil, then quickly increaſe the fire 
until the matter is thin at the bottom, like oil; on which 

immediately pour it into moulds, without waiting unffl 


the fumes ceaſe to appear. | | 


The moulds may be of iron, or of pipe-clay that is ſoft 
enough to admit of a greaſed ſtick into it. 

When it is cold break the moulds, wrap each piece of 
the cauſtic in paper, and keep it from the air, or elſe it 
will diſſolve. | | | 

If this cauſtic is diſſolved in water, and then ſome thin 
plates of copper be added, the pure /i/ver will be precipi- 
tated. 1 | | | 


Some call it inflammable oer, for it flames like nitre 


until it is reduced to the pure ſtate of i r, if laid on a 

red hot turf. | PN ee | 2 
The pilula lunaris is only a milder kind of lunar cauſtic, 

and is now wholly neglected, | 
Tinct. Argenti. The Tinfure of Silver. 
Take a quantity of pure ver, melt it in a clean cruci- 


| ble, then directly pour it into fair cold water, eight inches 


high, in a cylindrical veſſel; the {ver is thus ſcattered 
into grains, which are called granulated luer. Put an 
ounce of this granulated ſilver into a clean urinal glaſs ; 
then take two ounces of the ſpirit of nitre, put thereto | 
one grain of refined þ/ver, and if it be ſoon, perfectly diſ- 
ſolved, and ſo as that the liquor is ſtill limpid, the ſpirit 
is good; if not, it is not fit for this uſe. If the ſpirit is 
good, pour two ounces of it upon one ounce of the gra- 
nulated lber in the urinal glaſs; upon which it ſoon be- 
comes hot, and difſolves the /il/ver. A little of a black 
powder is always obſerved to ſettle, and it is pure gold; 
ſo pour off the clear ſolution into a clean glaſs for uſe. 

At one touching this tincture eats away the callous lips 
of ulcers: it ſoon deſtroys warts: it makes a laſting black 
ſtain in all animal ſubſtances; and is alſo uſed for making 
artificial agates. See ACKATES. | 

The fiver never gives any tinQure to the ſpirit; if 
therefore any colour is obſerved, it is probably from ſome 
copper which the ſilver retains : however it 1s not fit for 
the nicer experiments in which this tincture 1s uſed. 2 
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Pure ſtrong ſpirit of nitre diſſolves half its weight of 


 fitver, in a moderate heat; but it will not diſſolve in aqua 


regia, hence the method of ſeparating gold from /ilver. 

ARGENTUM MOBILE. S0 Ariſtotle calls the ar- 
gent. vivum. 1 

ARGENTUM VIVUM, called alſo hydrargyrus, mer- 
curius, liquor metallicus, metallum fluidum, argentum 
fuſum, argentum mobile, vomica liquoris zterni, and 
quicłſilver. 

Its chemical character is Þ , which denotes that the inſide 
is pure gold, but the outer part is of the colour of ver, 
with a corroſive underneath. 

Some diſpute its being a metal; others aſſert it to be a 
proper one : it hath all the properties of metal except mal- 
leability, and, according to the experiments of profeſſor 


Braun, it is rendered malleable by expoſing it to a due de- 


gree of artificial cold, that is, to about 528 below the 
freezing point on Farenheit's: thermometer, whence it 
may properly be deemed a perfect metal. 

In the Venetian territories are the greateſt quantity of 
mines producing quickſilver z we have much from the Eaſt- 
Indies ; Spain and Hungary both afford great quantities 
of it; in China, Japan, and many other places, it is 
met with; about Montpelier, in France, there are ſome 
mines in which it is found. 

It conſiſts of a volatile vitrifiable earth and ſulphur, 

It is found in the earth in a fluid form ſometimes, and 
ſo pure as not to need any refining it is then called virgin 
quick/ilyer ; but moſt frequently it is found mixed with 
other ſubſtances: the moſt general ſtate in which it is 
met in the mines is mixed with ſulphureous ores, of a 


red colour, called cinnabar, and the richer the ore, the 


redder it is. : | 
From the ore it is ſeparated by waſhing in water; grind- 


ing with vinegar and a little ſalt, which diſſolves the me- 
talline impurities; and by diſtillation either alone or with 


the addition of lime, pot-aſh, or iron filings. 
The people who work in the quickflver mines ſoon die; 
at the firſt of their being affected they are ſeized with tre- 
mors, after which a ſalivation comes on, their teeth drop 
out, and pains ſeize them all over, particularly in the. 
. „ | | 
Hippocrates does not ſeem to have been acquainted with 
this mineral; Ariſtotle and Dioſcorides rank it amongſt 
poiſons; Galen ſays that it is corroſive z Meſue, the 
Arabian, was the firſt who uſed it medicinally, and he 
only applicd it in the form of an ointment in cutaneous 


diſtempers. Avicenna obſerves that it may be ſwallowed 


crude, and that it paſſes through the body. About the end 
of the thirteenth century it was introduced into Europe as 


a medicine, but not eſteemed a ſafe one until the vene- 
real diſeaſe was brought over, and was found to yield to 


its efficacy. The firſt internal mercurial medicine which 
gained real credit was the pilul. Barbaroſſæ, which was 
compoſed of quickſilver, rhubarb, muſk, Re. 


The Characters are as follow. 


It is the heavieſt of all bodies except gold. Gold is to 


mercury nearly as 4 to 3. ee Braga or. | 
| When well purified it is as ſimple as pure gold. 
It is totally volatile in the fire by heat not much greater 
than that of boiling water, and by a far leſs heat it is cal- 
cinable into a red powder. . | 


The fumes raiſed by fire are ſcarcely viſible, and yet 


by being received into cold water may be reduced to the 
ſtate of pure quickftlver. | wi 
It amalgamates moſt readily with gold, next with lead, 


next with ſilver, next with tin, ſcarcely at all with iron, 


and with great difficulty with copper. 

By the aſſiſtance of trituration or of heat it diſſolves all 
metallic bodies except iron. 

The vitriolic acid hath no effect upon it until it is con- 
centrated by heat; the nitrous acid acts quickly upon it; 
fixed ſalts make no impreſſion, and the ſpirit of ſalt hath 


little or no effect upon it; vegetable acids have as little; 


nor do neutral ſalts alter it any way. | 

It is allowed to be pure when a little held over a fire in 
an iron ladle totally evaporates. 

It is often adulterated with lead, a large quantity of 
which may be incorporated with it by the intervention of 
biſmuth in a moderate heat; and in this caſe the lead can- 


filver taken twice a day, very often affects the teeth, if 


continuance z theſe may often be diſperſed by the uſe 5 


rally remove the diſeaſe. It is advantageoufly uſed a8 2 


ſhould be avoided. Its advantages in caſes of ſuppreſſed 


ARG 
not be ſeparated by preſſure through leather. This abu 
may be diſcovered by the mercury {taining paper blackiq,, 
by its not running into round globules; by its leaving 
powdery matter or a coloured ſpot on the bottom of th, 
veſſel; and by its producing a turbid milkineſs during j 
diſſolution in aqua fortis. | x 

As a medicine it is uſed to promote the ſecretions in 
general, particularly the ſaliva. The more perfectly iti 
divided the more powerful and penetrating is its action 
which is chiefly exerted in the ſmall lymphatic veſſeſ 
Whether uſed internally or externally it liquifies all the 
juices in our bodies, and may be fo managed as to pro. 
mote excretions through all the emunctories. If not te. 
ſtrained it firſt fuſes the humours, then determines then 
to the mouth, and cauſcs inflammation, tumors, and y. 
cerations there. | | 
No taſk is perhaps more difficult than to dwell on the 
modus operandi of medicines; yet an obſervation of Dr. 
Kirkland in his Inquiry, vol. i. p. 496, &c. deſerve, 
attention. He fays that its effects (ſpeaking of the oph. 
thalmia) are not entirely to be aſcribed to removing ob. 
ſtruction in the vaſa minima, as it corrects more kinds of 
acrimony than one. I have ſeen good effects from dif. 
ferent preparations, but I prefer very ſmall doſes of pure 
quickſitver to all the boaſted chemical preparations of this 
mineral. A ſingle grain of guzck/ilver, extinguiſhed in 
ſtarch, repeated in the manner we give the ſolution af 
ſublimate, will have powerful effects, without troublins MY 
the patient, as too often happens in the uſe of the ſub. 
limate. It is happy for the patient that the ſpiculæ add. 
ed to it by the chemiſts, are diflolved in the primæ viz, 
I believe all the preparations of mercury are decompoſed 
in this paſſage; and I am of opinion, that giving ſmall 
doſes, adds to its efficacy, becauſe a grain of quick 


not prevented in a very ſhort time. I have repeatedy 
ſeen twenty grains of quickfilver affect the teeth: Woul! 
a ſcruple taken at once produce the ſame eſſect? „A large | 
quantity of pure divided quick/itver ſometimes piſſes of 
without any remarkable effects. See the remark under 
the article ETHIOPIS MINERALIS. | 

Dr. George Fordyce obſerves, in his Chemical Lec 
ures, that mercury is a powerful ſtimulant in ſlow inflam- 
mations to forward ſuppuration, as in ſcrophulas particu- 
larly. Indolent tumors often ariſe which are of long 


of mercury, the ſtimulus of which occaſions ſuch a quan- 
tity of watery fluid to be thrown out, and the abſorbents 
to act ſo ſtrongly as to cauſe it to be diſſolved and re- 
abſorbed. In old ulcers the efficacy of mercury is often 
valuable. In chronic rheumatiſms, when there is 60 
conſiderable degree of inflammation, and where it is te. 
quired to keep up a conſtant ſtimulus, mercury will gene- 


ſudorific in cutaneous eruptions, which it very powerful 
removes; it keeps the ſkin moiſt, and diſpoſes the litile W 
inflammations to heal. Beſides, the property of mercury in 
its being a ſtimulant, it hath a peculiar power in deſtroy- 
ing the venereal virus, and alſo various other inſtances of MW 
acrimony. Mercury is the only known ſalivant; many W 
things ſtimulate the glands in the mouth, and increaſe W 
their uſual diſcharge, but mercury alone produceth this 
effect, by being abſorbed, and carried into the circulation. 
In ſloughs and in eryſipelatous ulcers it is improper, alſo 
in caſes of ſcirrhous or of cancerous tumors; in ſpa Wl 
modic complaints, inſtances of ſtupor or of gout, 


menſtrua are not worthy of attention; the aid it ſeems t 
give is never laſting. Some employ it as a purgative, but 
this is not vindicable. In dropſies mercury is not advile- 
able; for though it may promote the ablorption of the 
ſtagnant fluid, it ſo weakens the habit as to re-produce? i 
proportioned inundation. Beſides the falivary glands 5 
mercury ſeems peculiarly to affect the throat, the intel. 
tines, and the joints, a circumſtance to be regarded in 
the uſe of this powerful medicine; and from which, , 
if due care is not taken to prevent them, the effects wil 
be injuriouſly active. 
It hath been ſwallowed crude, as an univerſal remedy: 
Dr. Dover and Dr, Cheney commend it in the foliow- Bu 
ing diſorders, | | =_ 
Tc Joined 3 
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A defoedations of the ſkin. 


3 able if joined with the bark, valerian, aloetics, or the gum 


55 in ſuppreſſion of the menſes. 
andi iron. 
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e antimonial wine, does wonders in chronical rheuma- 
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uſed as 2 be London college is, to diſtil the quick/ilver, in a retort, 
»werfully and afterwards to waſh it with water, or with vinegar, 
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auſe it to circulate with the blood as long as poſſible, 
1c ſub - ithout producing any evacuation at all. | 
le add. 
1 vir. 
aparilla, & c. as circumſtarices ſeem molt to require. 
z {mall YR 
iges, &c. but with nothing more advantageouſly than 
the mucilage of gum arabic. Mr. Plenck, of Vienna, 
directs a dram of it to be mixed with two drams of gum 
Would e rabic in powder, by degrees to add a little water, and | 
A large 
ifſes of holes totally diſappear, after which half an ounce of any 
under WR 
| ommon ſpoonfuls of the mixture may be taken every | 
-al Le. 
Gau arabic powerfully reſtrains the mercury from run- 
ios off by the ſalivary glands; and if a ſalivation is al- 
of long | 
the uſe 
a quan- WY 
ſorbents ne or other of them may demand a preference. 
and re- Many are the preparations made from this metal, and 
oe molt uſeful are inſerted in the courſe of theſe pages. 


rgenti Vivi Purificatio. The Purification of Quickſilver. | 


ARG 


1. Joined with the gum guaiacum and a little aloes, it 
hath been ſucceſsfully uſed in the eryſipelas, gout, and 


2. In hyſteric complaints its advantages are conſider- 


ills, as circumſtances may require. : | 
In conjunction with preparations of iron, it ſucceeds 


4. In intermittents it avails, when joined with the bark 


5. In ophthalmias it hath been effectual when accompa- 
d with millepedes and laxatives. 
6. The merc. alkalizat. joined with gum guaiac. and 


7. In the jaundice, ſciatica, and anaſarcous dropſy, the | 


And to theſe of Dr. Cheyne may be added, that old 
dul ulcers are ſometimes brought to digeſt by its uſe. _ 

The hard bellies of children are relieved by it, if ac- 
ompanied with ſuch other medicaments as the particular | 
aſe may require. | 


By boiling two or 


three ounces of quichſilver in four | 
g the clear liquor for 
ommon drink, it deſtroys worm. 
And in the venereal diſeaſe it is a ſpecific. 

The true ſecret of curing diſeaſes with mercury is to 


A long uſe of mercury weakens the habit, and ſo ſhould 
de accompanied with mild antimonials, the bark, or ſar- 


uickfilver is divided by earthy powders, baiſams, mu- 


o continue the trituration of them together until the glo- 
ſyrup, and half a pint of water may be added, and two 


ight and morning in ſuch caſes as require its uſe. 


eady excited, it is the beſt affiſtant in checking it. 
Crude mgrcury in general is of equal advantage with 
any of its preparations ; yet, in particular conſtitutions, 


The general method in uſe, and that commended by 


he vinegar boils. 
ARGISTATA. 
ARGILLA, Cl 
wards defines it to 
ery duCtile, 
ery hard by 
Moiſt clay 


Incorporated with wax. 
a 


fire. See his Elements of Foſſilog 
s, beſides the tenaceous indiſſolu 


uch may be ſepara 
on; this acid is of the vitriol; 
ortion of iron redu 
etallic form. 


lays unite with water into a turbid liquor, 
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| ternal parts, 


It a retort is uſed it ſhould have a low body and a long 
heck, the neck ſhould be inclined downwards, ſo as to 
it; many low the elevated mercury a quick deſcent, and the re- 
increaſe eirer ſhould be filled almoſt to the neck with water, to | 
ol the quic/itver ; for if it falls hot upon the glaſs it 
-culation. M break it. No more heat ſhould be uſed than is ne- 
WE fary jult to raiſe the guick/ilver, leſt other ſubſtances 
hould be elevated with it. If the guick/ilver is amalga- 
nated with one fourth its weight of lead, and then put 


no a retort in which is ſome vinegar, it will rife before | 


or argillaceous earth. Mr. Ed- 
e, a genus of earth, which is ſoft, 
and tenacious, when moiſt ; and rendered 


bie earth, 
by a ſtrong fire in diſtilla- 
kind. And, 3dly, A ſmall 


cible by inflammable fluxes into its 


ſlippery and 


ARI 


They may be freed from their alkaline er ths by means 


of acids; from their ſaline matter by a coc ion in water 3 
and from their iron by digeſtion in aqua regia» Thus pu- 
rified, they have all nearly the ſame appearance and qua- 
lities. If dried fo as to fall into powder all clays adheie 
again with moiſture. 


Expoſed to a ſtrong fire, they loſe their ſoft glutinous 
quality, and are reduced into bard maſſes. 
An eſtate poſſeſſed of clays, marles, or loams, may be 
better than for paſture or tillage. And all the apparatus 
to examine them with is, water, aq. fortis, a crucible, a 
microſcope, a fire, and your ſenſes. -_ 
_ ARGILLA ALBA. Tobacco-pipe clay. See TER“ 
RA CIMOLIA ALBA. oh 
ARGILLA CANDIDA, i. e. Argilla alba. 
ARGUS. The name of a ſort of pheaſant. 
ARGYRITIS. Litharge. . 
ARGYRITIS TERRA. A fort of earth taken out of 
ſilver mines, beſpangled with many particles of ſilver. 
ARGYROCOME. A ſpecies of gnaphalium. 
ARGYRODAMAS. A kind of talc, of the colour of 
ſilver, that will not yield to the force of fire. 
ARGYROLITHOS. A ſort of talc, ſo called from its 
ſilver colour. | | | | 
ARGYROPHORA. The name of an antidote. 
ARGYROPCEIA. The art of making filver out of 
more imperfect metals. | | 


ARGYRUS. Silver. 1 ob 
ARGYROTROPHEMA, A cooling food, made with 
milk. | | 


 ARHEUMATIS TOS. An epithet given to the ex- 
particularly the joints, while free from gouty 
rheums. RR, 
ARIA. The white boam tree. It grows in woods up- 
on rocky mountains, and flowers in April, The fruit 
mitigates coughs and promotes expectoration. Dale. 
ARTA-BEPOU, See NimBz AccosTza. 
ARIDA MEDICAMENTA. Dry medicines, ſu 
powders, &c. | | 18 
ARIDITAS CORPORTS. A maraſmus. | 
ARIDURA. A waſting or leanneſs, ſuch as appears 
in hectic or conſumptive habits; or according to others, 
the withering of a particular part, as a limb. 1 5 
ARILLA. A grape: ſtone. | 
ARIMASPES. The ancient Scythians were fabulouſly 
ſo called, from a ſuppoſition that they had but one eye; 
ari in their language, ſignifying alone, and maſpe, the eye. 
Anton. Muret. See Monoera. | | 
ARIS. The name of an inſtrument uſed by the an- 
cients, and alſo of an herb. 1 Sits 
ARISARUM. Friar's cowl. Dioſcorides ſays it is a 
ſmall plant with a root like that of the olive, which is 
more acrid than arum. It grows in Italy, &c. _ 
ARISTA. In botany, it is that ſharp-pointed needle 
which ſtands out from the huſk or covering of the grain of 
corn or graſs, and is called the awn or bear eg. 
 ARISTAEUS. A pupil of Chiron's: he made ſome 
improvements in his art, and is ſaid to have diſcovered the 
methods of making cheeſe, and oil, and alfo of gathering 
honey. . 


ch as 


ARISTALTHAA. The marſhmallow. _ 

ARISTIONIS MACHINAMENTUM. A machine 
for reſtoring luxations, invented by Ariſton. 

ARIS T OLOCHIA. Birth-wort. It is fo called be- 
caufe eſteemed for promoting the lochia in child-bed wo- 
men. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant; they are natives 
| of the ſouthern parts of Europe, wlience we are ſupplied 
with the dry roots. Moſt of them bear the cold of this 
clime. The roots of all the kinds are aromatic and bitter; 
they give out their virtues both to water and to ſpirit ; but 
to the latter moſt perfectly. The roots of all the kinds 
have been uſed in ſuppreſſions of the uterine purgations 
but the preſent practice almoſt excludes them, for they 


ua 18 ele principal characteriſtic, contain, iſt. A | hurt the appetite and produce a languidnefs in weakly 
| 8 ot an earth that is ſoluble in acids. 2dly, Of | eonſlitutions. Any one of them may be uſed for the other ; 
3 


though Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh, thinks that the roots of 
the creeping ſort are the beſt. The doſes are from gr. v. 


to 31. | 
ARISTOLOCHIA ROTUNDA. Lin. Alſo called 


malum terræ, round-rooted birth-wort, and according to 


ooth to the touch and remain ſome time 


ge ſand, grit, and other groſs matters ſubſiding. 


ſuſpended, 


Paracelſus the great matrix root. Its peculiar diſtinction 
is, that its roots are round, | 
.2F ARIS- 
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ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA. Lin. Called alfo ariſto-| 


lochia maſcula, and long-rooted birth-wort. 
ARISTOLOCHIA CAVA, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. 
ARI>TOLOCHIA TENUIS, called alſo piſtolochia, 
ariſtolochia polyrhizos. Buſhy-rooted or flender birth- 
wort. 
ARISTOLOCHIA TENUIS, called alſo ariſtolochia 
clematitis, Lin. Creeping birth-wort. It is the ariſtolo- 
chia tenuis, vel ariſtolochia foliis cordatis caule erecto, 
floribus axillaribus-confertis. Lin. The root, Dr. Alſton 


poſes in which that; foreign root is uſed. 
The rad. ſcrpenthr. Virg. is a ſpecies allo. 
ARISTOLOCHIA. A name of the moſchatellina. 


 ARISTOLOCHIA ADULTERINA. Great bulbous | 


fumitory. _ | | 
ARS DON; 88 
ARISTON MAGNUM ET PARVUM. Avicenna 


ſays they are remedies againſt a phthiſis when attended 


with a fever, &c. 5 | 
_ ARISTOPHANEION. The name of a plaſter uſed 
by the ancients. 


ARISTOTELES. Ariſtotle. He deſcended in the 


Zſculapian line, and was born 384 years before the Chriſ- | 


tian era. He {ſtudied under Plato from the age of 18 to 
He was tutor to Alexander the Great; afterwards he 
eſtabliſhed a ſchool at Athens. and as he gave his lectures 


walking, his ſect were called Peripatetics. 


ARLADA, or Arladar, i. e. Realgar. 
ARMALA. Wiid rue. | 
ARMALGOL. Coral. 
 ARMATURA, i. e. Amnios. | 


ARME. A coalition of wounds, alſo the joining of the 
ſutures of the head. | 1 ; 


ARMENA BOLUS. Armenian bole. | 
ARMENA. An inſtrument with all the apparatus for 


any work we are about. 


ARMENIACA MALA, called alſo præcocia. The 
apricot-tree. Theophraſtus calls it perſea, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the peach; it was afterwards called perſea-præ- 


cox. The Latins called it præcoqua, whence the latter 


Greeks formed their bericocca, whence the French word | 


abricots. | 


This fruit is more uſed for pleaſure than health of the 


kernels in the ſtones is made ratifia. | 
ARMENUS (Laps), alſo called lapis Armenius, azu- 


tum, cœruleum foſhle, Armenium. The Armenian ſtone. 


It is a copper ore, of a pale blue colour. It operates in- 
ſtantly as an emetic in a doſe of four grains: it is very lit- 
tle different if at all from the lapis lazuli. | 

ARMERIA. Armerius pratenſis, armerius ſylveſtris. 


Meadow pink. It grows in watery places, and flowers in 
May. . 

 ARMERIA RUBRA LATIFOLIA. Broad-leaved | 
ſweet William. ; | 


Dale. 


The flowers are alexipharmic. 


ARMERIUS MONTANUS. A ſpecies of ſtatice. 
ARMERIUS SIMPLICI FLORE. 
flower. | 4 | 
 ARMILLA. The round ligament that confines the 
tendons of the carpus. From armus, an arm. | 


ARMONIACUM, i. e. Ammoniacum. _ 


ARMORACIA. Water-raddiſh. See S15YMBRIU M. 
Alſo wild raddiſh, and horſe-raddiſn. See RAPHANus. 


ARMORARIA PRATENSIS MAS. 1. e. Armeria. 
ARMORUM PUGNA. A fort of gymnaſtic exerciſe, 
conſiſting of a mock duel, the antagoniſt being only a 
oſt, | 
: ARMUTHEUS (LA us.) Corruptly written for ar- 
menius lapis. | 3 
ARNABO. Zedoary. eee | 
ARNALDIA. A malignant flow diſeaſe of the chro- 
nical kind, attended with an alopecia; it was formerly 
very common in England, | | 
ARNICA. The ſpecies recommended by the Edin- 
burgh college is the arnica montana, or arnica Planta- 
ini folia, foliis ovatis integris, caulinis geminis oppoſitis. 


in. OE 
ARNOGLOSSUM. Lamb's tongue. A ſpecies of 
plantane. 
ARNOTTO. See OxLE ANA. 
AROEIRA. A ſpecies of lentiſk. 
AROHOT. Mereury. 
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A ſort of gilly- | 
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ru, of each half an ounce. 
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AROMA. Any thing fragrant or odorous ; ſometing, 
it is taken for myrrh. 
AROMA GERMANICUM. Elecampane. 
AROMA PHILOSOPHORUM. : Saffron ; alſo the 
ſaffron-coloured flowers raiſed from lapis hxmatitis, 
AROMATICA. Spicey. 


Aromatics, or ſpicey drugs, are of a warm pungent taſte 
J 


with more or leſs of a fragrant ſmell; ſome are pure 
aromatic, as cinnamon, nutmegs, &c. others have a wee. 
| neſs mixed with them, as in the angelica root, anniſeed, 
thinks is equal to the Virginian ſnake-root, for all the pur- 


&c. ſome have an aſtringency, as cinnamon; others a my. 


| cilage, as the caſſia lignea, &c. ſome a bitterneſs, as orange 
peel; and others are alſo bitter and aſtringent, as the 


bark. 
The ſeveral medicinal virtues of theſe mixed aromatic, 


are extracted by the ſame means as from thoſe which ar; 
| leſs compounded ; thus the aromatic part of lemon-yee| 
ariſes in diſtillation with water, whilſt the bitter remaing 


behind in the extract, &c. | | 

The aromatic matter contained in different ſubjeQts dif. 
fers Auch in their pharmaceutic properties. The virtue 
of all aromatics are extracted by ſp. vini rect. water ex. 
tracts a portion from ſome, but from many none at all, 


In diſtillation they ariſe with water more perfectly than YG 
with ſpirit, though in ſome few inſtances the aroma 
riſes in diſtillation, both with ſpirit ad 

with water, as of lemon-peel, whilſt pepper {till reta 


matter wholly 


part of its aromatic matter, though diltilled with water, 


In the eſſential oil, and reſinous part of aromatics, 1 
their peculiar qualities reſide. The more eſſential oil a 


vegetable affords, the weaker the oil is, and vice verſa. 
Aromatics warm the ſtomach, and by degrees the whol: 


body, hence are uſeful where the vital heat is below the 42 
par of health; they promote the natural ſecretions; they Ml 
reſiſt putrefaction, hence ſo plentifully produced in ho 
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elimes; many of them have a ſpecific virtue, which fu 


them for uſefulneſs to particular parts: thus wormwoodis 'Y 
uſeful to the ſtomach, parſley to the kidneys, ſaffron to 


the heart, &c. ef: . 
AROMATICA (Adv A.) 1. e. Aq. piper. Jamaica, 
AROMATICA NUX. The nutmeg” _ 

_ AROMATICZ (PiLuLz.) Aromatic pills. 


make them into a maſs with the ſyrup of orange-pcel. 


This is a ſubſtitute for, and an improvement of the pi. 3 
diambræ. In ſmall doſes, as of ten grains or more, the) Wl 
warm the ſtomach, and by degrees the whole habit; they ll 


promote perſpiration and all the ſecretions. 
AROMATICUM (Lic Nu u.) i. e. Canella alba. 


AROMATICUM ROSATUM. Roſe ſpice. An an- 
romatic powder, formerly kept in the ſhops in which roks Bu 


were a part of the compoſition. | be 
 AROMATICL, (SpECIESs.) The aromatic ſpecies, 


freed from their huſks, ginger, and long pepper, of ac 
one ounce, mix and make them into a powder. 


This is an improvement of the ſpec. diambræ fine ads "2B 


ratis. | | x 
AROMATICUS (CorTex.) i. e. Canella alba. 


AROMATT IIS. A precious ſtone of a bituminou BW 
ſubſtance, in colour and ſmell reſembling myrch, It 


found in Arabia and Egypt. | 
AARON, i. e. Arum. | 


ARONIA. The Neapolitan medlar. See Mess 
AROPH. A contraction of aroma philoſophorum, * ai 
Alſo a name which Paraceliv Wl 
gave to the flowers raiſed by ſublimation, from lap. lr E. 


name given to ſaffron. 


mat. ; 


ARQUATA. A name of the birds called the cur" {i 


and the wren. | 
ANTS MORBUS. The jaundice. 
ARQUEBUSADE. 


Take of Socotrine aloes an ounce and a half, of gun 2 
guaiacum an ounce, the aromatic ſpecies, and balſam Pe. 
Powder the aloes and gun 
guaiacum feparately, then mix the whole together, anl 


Take of cinnamon two ounces, the lefſer cardamom 


” 2 


It is the name of a water which YN 


is alſo called aqua vulneraria, aqua ſclopetaria, and aqui 


ARQUIFOU. See ALQU1FoU. 
ARRAC. See OrYza. 


| ARRACHE, i. e. Atripler. 


catapultarum. The name arguebuſade is a French work 28 
that implies, it is good for gun-ſhot wounds. It is ma 
ſage, mugwort, &c. diftilled in wine. 


ARS 


ARRAPHON. Without ſuture. The word is ap- 
jed to the cranium when naturally without ſutures. 
ARRHCEA. The ſtoppage of a flux: and by Hippo- 
ates 2ppropriated to the ſuppreſſion of the menſes: 
ARRHOSTIA. Inficmity, ill health; 
ARRHY'THMUS, i. e. Arythmus. 

ARSACUM, i. e. Acral. 


letimez 


Ifo the 1 


it taſte, 4 


uren ARSAG. Arſenic. 
I ARS ALT OS, i. e. Aſphaltos. 
miſeed. ARSANECK. Arſenic ſublimed. 
82 my. ARSATUM, i. e. Acrai. 8 jc 
Orange ARSENICUM ALBUM, called cryſtallinum, riſagal- 


as the 4 m, realgar, riſigallum, white arſenic, and rat's-bane. 


Arſenic though it ſeems to have an affinity both to ſul- 


'omaticy, or and to a ſemi-metal, yet is not manifeſtly either. 
hich ar: is contained more or leſs in moſt kinds of orcs, particu- 
10n-pecl iy thoſe of tin, biſmuth, the white pyrites, and cobalt, 
remain m which laſt the greateſt quantity is obtained: the ore | 


the cobalt being broken in pieces, is placed over a fire, 
Wi the ar/enic ſublimed from it, which reſting on the 
- virtues es of long chimnies deſigned for its reception, is ſwept 
ater ex. into proper veſſels to be re-ſublimed, or at leaſt melted, 
at all, which it is formed into the ſhining maſſes which are 


eCts dif. 
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aroma: What we have in Englaud is chiefly brought from the 
irit and nes in Saxony and Bohemia. Some ſmall quanties are 
II retain; bnmed in Cornwall from the cobalt that is found there. 
vater. ttf ar /enic is mixed with any metal it renders it friable, 
atics, il MW itroying its malleability. = 
il oil am one grain of ar/enic makes a pound of copper like ſilver, 
verſa. cout wholly depriving it of its malleability ; the cop- | 
he who: r thus changed is called alchymy. | | 
elow the Wt is uſed by enamellers, glaſs-makers, potters, and 
ns; they Winters. | Es 5 5 
-d in ho AW Expoſed to the fire in an open veſſel, it ſoftens, then is 
-hich fits pated in fumes, which have a garlic ſmell; theſe 
mwood i; nes, if received on iron, appear in the form of flowers, 


affron to MN if they paſs into the mouth, a dryneſs is inſtantly per- 

| ed there, with an uneaſy pricking ſenſation. | 
Lcd mixed with it, and ſet over the fire, boils up and 
Wporates moſtly in ſmoke; the remainder runs into a 
ow glaſs that is fulible. | 
Iron abſorbs arſenic in the greateſt quantity, and moſt 
adily; copper the next, then tin, lead, and filver the 
ag. | | 
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ther, anl Common ſulphur unites readily with arſenic, and ren- 
peel. 8s it fuſible, making it alſo yellow or red according to 
of the pil —_ quantity that is added. 9 | 


Large portions of ſulphur renders it inert. 


The pure white arſenic hath a penetrating corroſive 
e, and taken into the body is a violent poiſon ; it pro- 


nore, they Wn 
bit; they WR 
Iba. 
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-bich rok | 


ktion, fainting, ſtupor, delirium, tremors, convulſions, 


4 ſweats, hiccougbing, and at laſt death. Beſides the 


pecies, eas which ic hath in common with other poiſons, it re- 

ardamom RP kably attenuates the coats of the ſtomach, and perfo- 

er, of ca es the inteſtines, occaſions a ſwelling and ſphacelation 

che whole body, and a ſudden putrefaction after death, 

e ſine ad- particularly of the pudendæ. 5 
When the quantity taken is not fatal, it occaſions tre- 

alba. ec, palſies, or lingering hectics. „ 

bit uminous e Though there is but little hope, after this poiſon is 

rrh. It ö allowed, yet if aſſiſtance is to be had, immediately give 

1 cruple of the white vitriol to excite a vomiting, and re- 

Fit two or three times; give the patient plentifully of 

ies? 11.05 RP Water mixed with ſweet oil, after each doſe of the vi- 

phorum, * lol, that if poſſible the ſtomach may be well cleared of 

Paraceliu Ie poiſon; large draughts are peculiarly proper, as they 

m lap. br. end the ſtomach, and ſo more effectually waſh away 

et may be lodged in its villous ruge. After ſufficient 

the curl} % miting, give mucilages and demulcents, particularly 


enty of gum Arabic, both by the mouth and clyſterwiſe; 
roth ſhould be continued ſome time, and the bowels 
ſt be kept lax. If the poiſon hath had time to get in- 
dhe blood, let cordial perſpirati ves be added, ſuch as 
ench wo ſerpent. V. &c. | | 
I: is mio A RSENTICUM FLAVUM FACTITIUM. Arfen. ci- 


am, yellow arſenic. 


ARSENICUM RUBRUM FACTITIUM. Red ar- 


ater which Y 
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AuRIPIGMEN TUM. 2 | 
Our yellow and red arſenics are artificial, being no 


ces ſpeedy dryneſs in the throat and inflammation, de- 


, thirſt, burning in the ſtomach, gripes, vomiting, | 


In reading ancient authors on the yellow and ved arſe: 
nics, it ſhould be obſerved, that their ar/enics are not the 
fame as ours. Among the Greeks two kinds were in uſe; 
VIZ. the yellow, which we now call orpiment, and auri- 
pigment: and the red, which they call ſandaraca. The 
Arabians had alſo two kinds, viz. the yellow, which the 
call ſandaraca; and the red, which they call realgar. It 
was the foſſil ſulphurated ar/enics, that the ancients uſed 
medicinally, and only thoſe which were yellow and flakey 
like talc, and which alone they called arſenicon. The 
white arſenic is a diſcovery of later times. The auripig- 
ment we meet with is of the yellow ſort, its taſte is not 


very acrimonious. Boerhaave and Mead, both of them 
commend the uſe of its fumes to be received into the 


from Turkey; it is very little, if at all, poiſonous. 


dee 


other than the white, mixed with different proportions of 
ſulphur. The white is the ſtrongeſt, the yellow weaker, 
and the red weakeſt. % Bengt | 
White arſenic, ſublimed with one tenth its weight of 
ſulphur, is yellow; and with one-fifth it is red. | 
Both the yellow and the red foſſil arſenics, when of 
ſmooth texture, are called zarnichs, but when compoſed of 
ſmall ſcales or leaves, they are called auripigmenta. 
ARSIORA. Ceruſs. OE rn: | 
ARTABA. An Egyptian meaſure containing about 
five of our pecks. TE | 
ARTANECH, or Artaneck. Arſenic. 
ARTEMISIA, called alſo mater herbarum, partheni- 
um, pingulum ſancti Johannis, herba regia, toxiteſia, 
anactorium, bubaſtecordium, the heart of bubaſtus, and 


| common mugwort. The ſpecies uſed by the direction of 


the Edinburgh college is the artemiſia vulgaris, or artemi- 
ſha folns pinnati fidis planis inciſis ſubtus tomentolis, 
racemis ſimplicibus recurvatis, floribus radio quinque flo- 
ro. Lin. | . „ | 

It is a plant with firm ſtalks of a purpliſh colour, with 


deeply- divided leaves, reſembling thoſe of common worm- 


wood, of a dark green colour above, and hoary underneath. 
The flowers are ſmall, purpliſh, naked, and diſcous; they 
ſtand erect on ſpikes on the tops of the branches. It is 


the flowers appear in June, | 
It hath been in much eſteem for promoting the uterine 
evacuations, and moderating hyſteric ſpaſms, for which 


baths. 255 | 
The flowers and the tops are the ſtrongeſt; 
ARTEMISIA TENUIFOLIA. Mugwort: _ 
ARTEMIUS DIAN!O. The inventor of a dentifrice 
againſt the ſtridor dentium. | | 5 
| . e The name of a collyrium deſcribed 
by Galen. | | 
” ARTENN A. An aquatic web-footed bird, called alſo 
diomedia. | 


— 


Inpesc, to keeps 


known by the name of aſpera arteria; nor were the veins 
diſtinguithed from the arterzes in the oldeſt times. | 

An artery is a ſtrong elaſtic ramifying tube, ariſing from 
the heart. The arteries are properly but two, they riſe 
from the two ventricles of the heart, one of them is called 
aorta, which ſee; the other is named the pulmonary ar- 
tery, for it ſprings from the right ventricle of the heart, 
and is wholly confined to the lungs. | 

'The figure of an artery ſomewhat reſembles a tree; the 
ſmaller ramifications of the arteries frequently anaſtomoſe 

with each other, as may be obſerved in the coats of an in- 
teſtine when they are injected. The largeſt appearances 
of this kind are in the vertebral arteries, which unite in 

the ſkull. The uſe of the anaſtomoſis is to keep up an 
equal circulation, they likewiſe ſerve to mix the blood 
better. 

It is generally ſaid that the arteries are of three ſorts, 
viz. the ſanguine, which circulate red blood; the ſerous, 
through which ſerum only is naturally conveyed ;z and the 
lymphatic, whoſe contents are lymph; it is alſo faid, that 
if the blood is puſhed into ſerous veſſels, it is there ob- 


| 


ſtructed, 
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mouth in aſthmas. The beſt mineral orpiment is brought 


perennial, grows wild in the fields and on waſte grounds, 


purpoſes it is uſed in infuſions for common drink, and in 


ARTERIA, ep]npict+ An artery. From ayp, air, and 


By the word artery Hippocrates means what is now 
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heart, the thicker blood circulates, the force of the circu- 
lation is there ſtronget; and far from the heart the circu- 


contract again to their former dimenſions, as ſoon as the 


baſe, and there open into one another by the mutual in- 


and lympheducts, with their ſinuſes. 


infected fide of the limb, as in the axilla, the inner part 
ſtretched or compreſſed in the various motions of the body. 


which appear like purſes, and prevent the return of the 


they are not ſo in a natural ſtate of health, except during 


nal ſtate as ſoon as the temporary cauſe is removed. The 


fruced, but they are all the ſame tube continued, which 


radually divides into branches, and theſe branches grow 
maller .the farther they are from the heart ; near to the 


lation leflens in its vigour, ſo the thinner fluids only run 
there; but if by exercife, or other means, the heat of our 
bodies is increafed, the circulation is puſhed, the red blood, 
and other orders of thinner fluids, can proceed to where 
{till thinner fluids only circulated before; for the ſmaller 
veſſels not being conſtrued to receive only ſuch certain 
ſized globules, _ diſtend to the capacity required by ſuch 
degrees of circulation as are occaſionally happening, and 


diſtending force is removed. | | 
Arteries terminate three ways, the moſt common is that 
into the veins. Harvey diſcovered, or demonſtrated, the 


circulation of the blood; but Malpighius firſt obſerved, | 


that the laſt branches of an artery, running into minute di- 
vifons, diſpoſe themſelves on a membrane as on a firm 


terconrſe of ſmall canals: he firſt traced out theſe canals 
through numerous mazes and windings, through which 


they convey the blood; but here the ſmall branches, dif- | 


pofed with great nicety, extend over equal ſpaces, and deſ- 
titute of lateral ſhoots, as being no longer ſub-divided, 
changing their figure, conſtitute the origins of the veins. 
The next termination of arteries is into little cavities or 
ſinuſſes, as into the corpora cavernoſa, penis, &c. 
The laſt is into excretory ducts. | | RET. 
The arteries generally lie deep, and always run on the 


of the cubit, &c. this ſituation prevents their being either 
tn the beginning of each artery there are three valves, 


blood to the heart; the other parts of the arterzes are free 
from valves. To = 5 f | 

The coats of the arteries are three in number. 

1. The external; it contains a great number of blood- 
veſſels; and many nerves run through it; it is elaſtic, and 
its fibres run quaquaverſum. | 55 

2. The middle; it is made of fibres which are diſpoſed 
nearly circularly, and parallel to each other. 


3. The internal is a thin membrane, whoſe ſurface is 


very ſmooth, to give an eaſy paſſage to the blood. 


Some anatomilts ſay, that theſe coats are muſcular, but | 


this opinion ſtands confuted, when it is conſidered that the 


coats of the arteries remain elaſtic after the animal is dead, 


and that the muſcles after death are abſolutely inelaſtic, 
The cellular membrane is improperly es er among 
the coats of the arteries, for it only connects the real ones. 
The nearer to the origin the weaker are the arterial 
coats, whence the frequency of aneurifms in the begin- 
ning of the aorta. | 


5 


Arteries are often met with of a ſerpentine form, but 
particular actions, &c. and then they recover their origi- 


cauſe is the dilatation; the coats are elaſtic; therefore 
whatever diſtends them, muſt at-the fame time, lengthen 
them, and thereby produce ſerpentine turns. This fre- 
quently happens in injecting the arteries of dead bodies: 
in the viper it is very apparent in an artery which runs 
along the outſide of its lungs, every time that the heart 
beats, this artery is ſeen in a ſerpentine form. The arte- 
ries of the uterus are more convolved in the laſt months of 


pregnancy, than they were before conception; ſo far is 
the common obſervation from being true, that the uterine 


arteries have naturally a ſerpentine courſe, to admit of 
the enlargement of that organ in pregnancy, without 
ſtretching the arterzes. 
The arteries are liable to offification, particularly the 
tac and crural. This happening where an amputation is 
performed, requires a eauſtic. The oflification begins in 
the internal membrane, which firſt thickens, then grows 
ſpongey, by degrees becomes griſtly, and at laſt like bone ; 
and then this diſorder extends to the outer coats. From 
this circumſtance a mortification is ſometimes produced. 
See Mor TIFICATIO. | IT 


3 


which is wholly diſtributed in the lungs. 


carotids, which ſupply the head. 


up, it requires the amputation of the arm, &c. of vam 


voice, and the aſpera arteria. 


the outſide and whitiſh within. It is perennial, a naue 


AR T 


The particular arteries may be ſeen under their reſpe 
tive names, but their general courſe runs thus. 


From 
. 8 0 3 N ) t 
right ventricle of the heart ariſes the pulmonary arten 


The aorta ariſes from the left ventricle of the hear, wy 
immediately ſends off the coronary arteries into the he, 
and its avricles. | 


From the upper part of the arch of the aorta tiſes cz 


\ 


Near the carotids viſe the ſubclavian arteries, which 
off the internal mammary, the upper diaphragmatic, i 
others, which are diſperſed in the breaſt : when the fk * 
clavian hath paſſed out of the thorax, it receives the ma 
of the axillary artery, and when in the arm the hun; 
and in the fore-arm the cubital. | 5 

The upper portion of the aorta deſcendens ſends of 4 
bronchialz, œſophagæ, intercoſtales, &c. FE 

The inferior portion of the aorta ſends off the inſt 
diaphragmatic, celiac, meſenteric, ſpermatic, emulyery - 
&c. then dividing into two, form the iliac «r:eries, wh 
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ſend off branches about the lower part of the belly, th 4 


deſcending into the thighs, legs, and feet, form the cru 
tibial, &c. Ty fy 1 

Wounds of the large blood-veſſels require amputai_f 
too frequently; the great quantity of blood which waiſt 
be loſt, if the uſual methods to reſtrain hæmorfhag 
ſhould fail, would endanger if not deſtroy the patien 3 
After a ligature is formed, the circulation may or may n i 
be duly carried on; if it ſhould not, the operation will ll 


indiſpenſible. The collateral branches are not always (ol 


ficient for carrying on the circulation, ſo as to preſent 
from mortification. The intercoſtal artery, when wound 
is fatal. Wounds of the arteries in the hands are dang: 
ous. The popliteal artery in the ham, if injured, abſolu|l 
demands amputation. The humeral artery, if injured lM 


other inſtances. 
ARTERIA VENOSA. The pulmonary vein.” ll 
ARTERIACA, Medicines againſt diſorders of iſ 


ARTERIOSUS (DocTvs,) alſo called canalis oil 
ſus. This, in the foetus, ariſes from the extremity af 


arteria pulmonalis, juſt where it is going to give off 1 


two branches, and opens by its other end into the bei 
ning of the deſcending aorta, juſt below the great cin 
ture. See CANALICULIS ARTERIOSUS. 
ARTERIOTOMIA, from aging, an artery, and ny 2 
yw, to cut. It is the opening of an artery for the diſchſ 
of blood. eo. | + i 
Galen, Antyllus, Oribaſius, P. Ægineta, and ſera 
others highly extol this practice in inveterate head- 
which reſiſt all other means; alſo as a remedy againſt wh 


| tent inflammations of the eyes, the epilepſy, &c. Tl 
operation is generally confined to the head, becauſe of 


bone being immediately under, and giving the advantage 
a proper compreſs. When the temporal artery is open 
a ſmall knife, ſuch as is uſcd for the fiſtula lachrymali, 


better than a lancet, and the inciſion muſt be ſo as to Wl 


vide the artery tranſverſely, then the inconyenience of 
aneuriſm is avoided. —\ _ | 55 6 
Heiſter condems arteriotomy, eſpecially before cr 
other method hath been tried. 8 885 MM 
ARTETISCIUS, or Artetiſcos. One who ſuffers 
loſs of any member, or who hath a very defective one. 
ARTHANITA, called cyclamenus, cyclamen, pl 
porcinus, ſow-bread. It is the cyclamen Europzum. Ll 
It is a low plant without any other ſtalk than the 4 
der pedicles of the leaves and flowers; the leaves are gl 
with white ſpecks above, and purpliſh beneath; the io 
ers are purpliſh, monopetalous, deeply divided into 
ſegments, followed by round ſeed-veſſels; the roots" 
large, ſomewhat globular, with ſeveral fibres, blackiſi 


the ſouthern parts of Europe. | 
The freſh roots have a nauſeous, acrid, biting taſte, 

little or no ſmell. Long keeping deſtroys all their vi 
One dram of the powder purges, but its molt frequs 

as well as moſt proper uſe, is as an errhine. 

There is another ſpecies, called cyclamen autumnal 

common ſow-bread. 


| ARTHETI 


ART 


ARTHETICA, or Arthretica, from apbpoy, a joint. 
e herb ground-pine. It is uſeful againſt diſorders of 
joints. ee ee ; ö 
ARTHOICUM, or Artoicum, or Pannonium, from 
6, bread. An oil formerly made by digeſting ſeveral 
bts with bread... | | 5 

ARTHREMBOLUS, from aplpoy, a joint, and e- 
\xw, to impel. An inſtrument for reducing luxated 
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ARTHRITICA, 1. e. Arthritis. 
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which fx . | 
matic, 2 ARTHRIIISZ, from ph po, a Joint. The gout. 
n the fu Dr. Cullen, in his Noſology, gives it the name of po- 
s the nam gra. It is his 24th genus of diſeaſes, and according to 
E humen ; arrangement, it is of the claſs of febrile diſorders, and 


> order of inflammations. He diſtinguiſhes its ſpecies 
o, 1. Podagra Regularis. 2. Podagra Atonica. 3. Po- 
gra Retrograda z and 4. Podagra Aberrans. 'The regu- 
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he infer rout is when the inflammation appears in the joints to 
emulgen ue degree, and after Pas a while, gradually 
ries, whit appears, and the patient recovers his uſual health. The 


belly, nic gl. is when there 18 manifeſtly the gory diatheſis, 
the crun t from ſome cauſe it does not produce the inflammatory 

ections of the joints, but + a is diſturbed, and 
> general health is varioully affected. The retrograde or 
edent gout is when inflammation hath as uſual attacked 
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emorthay WT: joints, but not with either its uſual degree or the uſual 
he patien =, and then ſuddenly abates, an internal part as ſud- 
or may oy being affected thereby. The aberrans, or miſplaced 
tion WII „is when the gouty diatheſis produces inflammation 


always; fome internal part, inſtead of the joints of the extre- 

to preſen res. 5 : 85 

n Wound he ancients called all kinds of pain, which was ſeated 

are dane the joints or the external parts, by the common name 
Dn 


nj ured g 
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arthritis. The word rheumatiſmus was not known 


nturies, ſome celebrated French phyſicians have called 
2 pains which afflict the intermediate ſpaces, between 
e joints and muſcles of the neck, or of either arm, or 
the anterior or poſterior part of the thorax, the ſhoul- 
rs, ſcapulæ, thighs, and hands, by the name of rheu- 
atiſm. And thoſe they ſtyle arthritic which affect the 
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guiſhed the ſame gout pain by a different name, as 
great cun 1 


ddagra in the feet, chiragra in the hands, onagra in the 
bow, dentagra in the teeth, lumbago in the vertebræ of 
e back, dolor iſchiadicus in the articulations of the os 
bium : but the difference betwixt the gout and the 
zeumatiſm is conſidered as very great, 1 in their 
uſe, ſeat, ſymptoms, and cure. | 


ry, and 1 2 
he diſchay 


' 
25 
' . 


and ſet The gout is a chronical diſorder, and the pain that at- 
> head-on ds it is principally ſpaſmodic. It is generally conſi- 
7 againſt 1 eed as regular, when it only affects the extremities, is 
„ cc. il gular in its returns, and gradually leaves the patient in 
cauſe of decline; and irregular, when its attacks are irregular, 
advantage hen it afflicts the patient variouſly, and when it ſeizes 
ry is open internal parts. L | 
-brymalis WAY When the fits are regular, it chiefly affects the nerves, 
ſo as to Eons, membranes, and ligaments of the joints, parti- 
nience d larly the feet; when irregular, the viſcera, as the lungs, | 
125 mach, &c. are the ſeat of this diſorder: but it is the 
before en nica cellularis of the reſpective parts that are affected, 
| ich is the proper and immediate ſeat of the diſeaſe. 
\o ſufſers H retæus ſays, that any part of the body is ſuſceptible of 
ive one. e gut, and Actius obſerves, that in the extremity of it 
1 pi ee iris is affected. = 5 | 
pzum. 1 It generally attacks thoſe aged perſons whoſe early life 
han the fe ath been ſpent in indolence and luxury; thoſe who have 
es are ge heads and voracious appetites; the plethoric, and 
in; the fa ole who poſſeſs the beſt ſtamina of life. Youth are not 
ded into e empt from it. Women are rarely affected with it; but 
the roots aretzus obſerves that when they have it, the pain is ex- 
„ blackiſh Ellive, It is often hereditary. | 
al, a natift We its various cauſes, indigeſtion is the primary 
ne. The pre-diſpoſing cauſe is a largeneſs of the lac- 
ing taſte,! als, and ſtraightneſs of the ſmall veſſels, particularly 
their vin e perſpiratory ; Dr. Kirkland obſerves, that if ever the 
noſt freque but is hereditary, it is plain the ſolid parts of the body 


re thoſe primarily affected; for if we look into nature, 

is the organization or peculiar form and texture of its 
arts, that the offspring inherits from its progenitors; 
nd that it is this ſtruclure in animals which alters and 


autumnal 


RTHETIC 


ongſt them; but in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 


ints, though according to the different part, they diſ- 


ART 


adapts the juices paſſing through them to their proper of= 
fice. Conſequently, if the ſolids are formed in a diſeaſed 
ſtate, the fluids they carry will degenerate from health ; 
and it 1s therefore reaſonable to ſuppoſe the alteration 
from nature; we obſerve, in the juices thrown off in an 
hereditary gout, is the conſequence of ſome morbid 
ſtructure; the ſame may be ſaid of the gout brought on 
by intemperance, for diet hath the power of changing 
the whole body. The immediate cauſe ſeems to be the 
acrimony of earthy particles undiſſolved; whatever elſe 
conduces to the production of the gout, is but an occa- 
ſional cauſe, but yet may aggravate as well as give riſe to 
it. Dr. Cheyne fays, that the chief reaſon why the gouty 
matter ſo generally fixes on the joints, is becauſe of the 
preſſure there from the heads of the bones, which leſſens 


the capacity of the ſmall veſſels ; to which may be added, 
the ſmallneſs of the glands in the joints, and the natural 


coldneſs of theſe parts, occaſioned by the diſtance from 
the heart; that the earthy particles above named are con- 
veyed into the tunica cellularis of the ligaments, tendons, 


&c. where the veſicles are leſs than in the bellies of the 
muſcles and fleſhy ſubſtances, and is retained in them, 


and being more or leſs acrimonious, they occaſion more 
or leſs heat, and cauſe that inflammatory appearance, and 
intolerable pain, which accompany this complaint; but 
the parts affected, ſoon loſing their ſenſibility, the ſpaſm 


abates, and the offending matter is again returned into 


the circulation, or ſent out of the body through the pores. 
Cajetanus Tacconus, M. D. tried many experiments, 
in order to diſcover whether the gouty matter is acid or 


_ alkaline, and he concludes that it is ſometimes one, and 
ſometimes the other. The ſigns by which he diſtinguiſhes 


theſe are, firſt, if the gout produces no tophi or knots, 
or does it very ſlowly, and eſpecially if it is attended 


with cedematous ſwellings, it depends on an alcaline hu- 


mour; but if the knots are large and quickly formed, an 


acid is the cauſe. 85 | 
Dr. Hunter thinks that the oſſeous matter is ſeparated 


by ſmall arteries, and thrown upon the membranes or 
cartilages, as proper beds for it to lie on, and that there 
is more or leſs ſeparated as the vis vitæ is greater or leſs 


and that in the gout there is a redundancy of bony mat- 
ter, and it is probably this that forms the chalk ſtones. 


Dr. Cullen, as indeed ſeveral others, conſider the gouty 
matter as an effect, and not a cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
The firſt approaches of the gout are generally ſudden, 


and happen very early in the ſpring, or in the beginning 


of winter. The regular fit is uſually preceded by indi- 
geſtion, drowſineſs, head-ach and fickneſs, a wearineſs, 
dejection of ſpirit, pain in the limbs, with a ſenſation as 
if wind or cold water were paſſing down the thigh, is 
alſo complained of, the appetite is ſometimes very keen 


a little before the fit approaches, a flight pain is felt in 


paſſing the urine : ſoon after midnight a pain attacks the 
great toe, or ſome other part of the foot, or ancle, though 
now and then it is fixed in the calf of the leg; this pain 


is accompanied with a ſenſation as if cold water was 


poured thereon, and ſoon followed by a ſhivering with 


ſome degree of fever: after this the pain increaſes, and 
fixing in the ſmall bones of the foot, the patient feels a 


variety of torturing pains there for about twenty-four 
hours, which then abate, the part becomes inflamed and 


ſwelled; towards the morinng the patient falls aſleep, a 


perſpiration. comes on, which terminates the fit; but 
what is commonly called a fit of the gout, conſiſts of ſe- 
veral ſuch as theſe : and though a recovery proceeds from 


the firſt remiſſion, ſome uneaſineſs returns every night, 


and goes off the foliowing morning. The firſt fit may 
continue two or three weeks, but a tenderneſs where the 
pain was ſeated remains much longer. It may be that 
the patient remains free from any return curing the fol- 
lowing or a ſecond year, but when it does it is ſtill more 
painful ; and ſoon after this the returns grow more and 
more frequent, increaling until the ſtrength failing, and 
ſenſation is diminiſhed, then, though the patient is ſel- 
dom free, he is not violently afflicted. E 


There is a great reſemblance, in many particulars, be- 


twixt the gout and chronic rheumatiſm, ſo they ſhould 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed z the inflammatory rheumatiſm 
too hath been miſtaken for this diſeaſe. It ſometimes re- 
quires much attention to diſtinguiſh a gravelly complaint 
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from a genty one. There is a great Gmilarity betwixt 


an intermitting fever and the progreſs of a gouty fit, and 
inſtances have occurred, where the patient, having not 
been manifellly viſited with it, that much difficulty at- 
tended a rightly diſtinguiſhing of the complaint. Nerv- 
ous diſeaſes require our cate pq leſs, to diſtinguiſh them 
from gauty diſorders. 

The regular gc is conſidered as more troubleſome than 
dangerous, or rather as nature's method of relieving from 
all other complaint; though Areteus obſerves, that the 
podagra ſometimes degenerates into a dropſy, or an 
althma, in which caſe death is unavoidable. _ | 

In order to the ture, there is little to be done in the 
fit, and out of it the beſt intentions are, firſt to increaſe 
the digeſtive powers; and ſecondly, to promote and ſup- 


On the approach of the fit, and until its departure, a 
ſlender diet is generally prefcribed;-but ſo various are the 
con ſtitutions of different perſons, that this article is moſt 
properly determined by the attending phyſician. Syden- 


ham's rule, viz. moderation, is perhaps, the beſt general 


one on this ſubject : he ſays, let the patient take no more 


than is eaſily digeſted, nor leſs than is neceſſary to keep 
up the ſpirits; and as to the quality, the palate and ap- 
petite may determine, for that which is beſt reliſhed is the 
moſt eaſily digeſted, though it be what is uſually eſteem- 


ed the contrary. One kind of fleſh meat he confines the 
patient to, at one meal, and that to be eaten only at 
noon ; but in different days a variety may be allowed. It 
is good neither to oppreſs by exceſs, nor induce feeble- 


nels by needleſs reſtrictions. Meed ſeems to be an unex- 


ceptionable cordial. 


An early going to bed is ſtrictly to be conformed to, 


but early riſing is not ſo neceſſar xy. 
When circumſtances admit, gouty patients ſhould al- 


ways endeavour to be in a good air when they expect the 
return of the fit. 


caſily ſupported, and there the patient recovers the fooneſt. 


In the country, perſpiration is moſt 


A warm and dry air is almoſt alone both a preſervative 


from, and a cure of the gout. 


How neceſſary exerciſe is, as ſoon as the pain will ad- 


a due and conſtant perſpiration preſerves from this diſeaſe, 
in a carriage, or on a horſe, and, when ſtrength admits, 


thing is to interfere with the uſe of _ 5 
Paſſions unreſtrained, and cloſe attention, by weaken- 

ing the digeſtive powers, conduce to the violence of this 

difeaſe, and to the frequency of its returns. | 

In the fit, cover the affected limb with new combed 

wool, or the ſofteſt ſlannel. As to external applications 


there are very oppoſite opinions aſſerted. Dr. Kirkland 


thus far obſerves, that emollient cataplaſms, warm bath- 


ing, camphor, aromatic oils, and anodyne ſpirituous ap- 


plications, give eaſe, either by relaxing or taking off the 
ſenfibility of the part; yet they have no property in them- 
ſelves of promoting a diſcharge of the gouty matter. 


Compoſitions, for promoting a diſcharge of gouty matter, 


mult be fo managed as to be capable of ſoftening the in- 
flamed parts without over relaxing them ; for either ten- 
ſion or relaxation will prevent exudation : they muſt have 
an attenuating and ſtimulating property to invite the hu- 
mours outwards, and yet be incapable of inflaming ;z and 
in this intention the ſtate of inflammation muſt direct us. 
If the inflammation is great, a neutralized ſoft plaſter, 
that docs nct adhere will anſwer the purpoſe. If the 
parts are Jeſs tenſe, and require a warmer ſtimulus, a vo- 
latile plaſter will be preferable ; but with external appli- 
cations, internal medicines will be neceſſary to promote 
an outward diſcharge, and when the metaſtaſis ſeems to 
be about complete, theſe methods will ſcarcely fail to eva- 

cuate and produce eaſe. , | | 
If there is a ſickneſs, or uneafineſs in the ſtomach, 


give carduus, or camomile tea, to excite two or three eva- 


cuations z or if ſomething ſtronger is required, give a 
little ipecacuanha. Vomits promote perfpiration, and if 
uſed when a ſickneſs, or other uneaſineſs is already felt in 
the ſtomach, no danger need be apprehended. 


at daily, during the intervals of the fits, 
need be no farther noticed than by obſerving how much 


if in a ſanguine and robuſt habit. 


| purging medicine is over, an anodyne may be adminiſter. 
ed, and repeated at other times, if the urgency of th: 


L | nights, &c. much relief hath been afforded. from merc. 
ſome regular daily labour, ſhould be the methods that no- 
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blood ſhould precede the emetic. The heat of the boy 
and the ſtrength of the pulſe, will ſafely direct the quay 
tity to be taken away: as bleeding can only be uſefy] 
_ unloading the veſſels, it ſhould be taken away with ey. 
tion, by a little alkaline, and repeat as required, 


heat, | 


| cumſtances make moſt ſuitable. When gouty people hat 
Frictions with coarſe flannel, the fleſh-bruſh, &c. riding | | 


| ſeems clear, that the true method of relieving the gout i; 
When a regular fit occurs, nature accompliſheth the de- 
fired relief, but when ſhe is interrupted in this effort, no 


have giver an active purge every morning, and quieted it 


' anodyne at night, a cordial may be directed. The pain 
termined to one point, alſo when it affects the head, ſto- 
proper and neceſſary, no diſeaſe requires more prudence | 


in the management of them, on account of the deficiency 


gatives; and the patient's ſtrength muſt be duly attend 


ART 


If a ſanguine plethora is obſerved, the loſs of a little 


The day after the emetic, a gentle purge may be given, 


R Infuf. ſenz, 3 ij. vel 1jj. ſal. Glaub. 
menth. ſp. 3 iii m. f. hauſt. 
But if not remarkably ſtrong, and attended with great 


Zij. ag, 


R Tinck. ſacræ, tint. rhabarb. aa 3 vi. vel 31 
„„ | 

If this latter draught was taken, and repeated once.q 
twice, as ſoon as any ſymptoms of an approaching gun 
appear, the violence of the ſucceeding. diforder would be 
much leflened, if not the whole of the complaint prevent. 
ed. If the pain is conſiderable after the operation of the 


pain requires it. | | 
Purges ſuited to the ſtrength of the conſtitution, aul 
the peculiarities of any habit, if repeated at proper inter. 
yals, are of ſingular benefit either for haſtening away the 
preſent, or retarding the approach of an abſent gour, and 
as the pain is chiefly ſpaſmodic, opiates may be uſed with. 
out the uſual apprehenſions. The ſoap pill may be pre. 
ferred ; but if a draught is deſired the thebaic tincture my x 
be uſed ; eaſe and ſleep promote perſpiration, and thus: 
principal intention in preſcribing is anſwered. | 

Dr. Kirkland obſerves, that his ideas of the gout are, 
that in conſequence of a particular ſtate of the ſolids, the 
juices acquire a morbid diſpoſition, which in part bring 
on what are called gouty ſymptoms 3 but upon a depun- 
tion being made to the extremities by an effort of nature, 
the body is relieved till a freſh accumulation of gouty mat. 
ter again diſturbs the patient. May it not then, he adds 
be allowed, that nervous energy is leſſened, and a great 
degree of morbid irritability is brought on, and that both 
theſe effects ſhould be attended to in the cure? To effect 
the deſired relief, imitate nature, and remove the morbid 
matter out of the body by thoſe means that different ci- 


been troubled with flatulency, acrid eructations, reſtleb 
dul. ties ſublim. aſſiſted by gentle purges. Hence 1 
to ſupport nervous energy and evacuate the gouty matter, 
method gives ſpeedier relief, under an inflammatory ſtate, 
than proper purging. Dr. Cheyne obſerves, that many 


tumult with an anodyne in the evening; and thus conti 
nued until the fit was overcome. If required, beſides the 


abated, and ſwelling ſubfiding, to reſtore the former 
ſtrength was attempted by gentle ſtomach-purges, aromi|f 
tics, and warm alteratives. When the diſeaſe is not de- 
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mach, or bowels, proper purges give the moſt ſpeedy e- 
lief. In adminiſtering purges in gouty habits, however 
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of the nervous power ſo generally attendant on the gu. 
Therefore, except inflammation forbid, the nervous 
energy muſt be ſupported during the operation of put- 


ed to, leſt evacuation by purgatives ſhould too much eu- 
feeble. 5 > 5 

If a fever accompanies, plenty of ſmall diluting drink 
muſt be ſupplied, ſmall white wine whey may be given 
at night, with a little of the ſp. vol. arom. Sage tes 
acidulated with the jelly of any acid fruit, or will 
the elixir of vitciol, is alſo an uſeful mixture for common 
drink. . 

Let the vis vitæ determine the quantity of cooling and 
of cordial medicines. To ſupport perſpiration, and !0 
preſerve the heat of the body as nearly as pobſlile to * 
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Ha lite Nr health, are leading points of management through the 

* body, RAE hole of the paroxyim. 831 

ie quam. tn the decline of the fit, when the ſkin begins to peel, 

1{eful b a the urine depoſits a laudable ſediment, a few gentle 

v1th cav. itter purges ſhould be given, and frictions, or rather ex- 
| 3 iſe, ſhould be uſed to recruit the ſtrength : three com- 

x given, on ſpoonfuls of the following infuſion may be given 

ice a day. | 

Zi. 2, 4 5 Peruv. opt. 3 ij. — aurant lice. © i; ls. 

4. ſerpent V. 3 11}. CTOC. anglic. cort. cinnam. a 
j. ſp.-vini Gallic. fþ 1. ſs. m. 
Or if the ſtomach will bear it, a tea ſpoon-full of the 


ith great 


vel Fi, 1 ark may be taken (in fine powder) with a glaſs of good 


ine. DON 5 
once The Bath water is almoſt a ſpecific in enfeebled conſti- 
110g zo tions. 


ould be RR The flannels ſhould be gradually caſt off as ſoon as the 


prevent. in is gone, though a ſwelling and lameneſs ſtill conti- 


on of th e. Then to ſtrengthen the weak part, immerſe it every 
miniſter. ght at bed time in cold water, then wipe it quite dry 
y of the ore laying down. 
ion, ad pical remedies are moſt ſafely omitted. | 
der inter. Iques juſt above the knee, on the inſide, ſhould be 
away the ade in gouty patients, their diſcharge contributes much 
out, an the preventing the gout from affecting the viſcera. 
(ed with RR Dr. Dawſon's ſucceſs with the uſe of the tinct. guaiac. 
y be pr. I. and an occaſional bleeding, deſerves the attention of 
ture medical practitioners. He recommends it in the gout, 
id thus 2 th or without fever, and in both the acute and chroni- 
WE rhcumatiſms. His general mode of preſcribing it is as 
$0ut are, M llows: | A | 
olids, the BR & Tint. guaiac. vol. 3 fs. mucilag. e gum. arab. q. ſ. 
rt bring inde adde gradatim aq. hordeat. 1. fs. ſyr. balſ. F ſs. 
| depurs- . fiat hauft. h. ſ. ſumend. & repet. bis vel ter, in die. 
f nature, e his Caſes in the Acute Rheumatiſm and Gout. 


outy ma. The INTERNAL GourT appearing before a fit of it 


he add, ch manifeſted itſelf on the extremities, - cannot be diſ- 
d a great RW ouiſhed from other diſeaſes which affect the particular 
that both rt on which it is fixed. The internal (or irregular) gout 
To eſfed i nerally ſeizeth the ſtomach or the inteſtines, cauſing a 


e morbil s of appetite, colic, diarrhoea, &c. though ſometimes | 


rent ci. attacks the head, and produces a vertigo, head-ach, or 
ple har BRAS apoplexy ; or, falling on the lungs, it reſembles a pe- 
„ reſtles neumonp; if it takes its ſeat on the nervous ſyſtem, a 
m mer. y is the conſequence. But whatever part it reſts in, 


Hence it e only proper cure is the expulſion of it into the extre- 


e gout 13, ities, by cordials, diaphoretics, and chalybeates. Mild 
matter. Ritters may alſo be applied to the feet. The ſudden 
| the de- Wn fitions of the gout, which are ſometimes inſtantaneous, 
fort, no r. Kirkland thinks, are effected by the conſent of parts. 
ory ſtat, e obſerves that pains in many inſtances have vaniſhed, 
at many I ough in very diſtant parts, when a medicine hath been 
uieted its BW plicd to the ſtomach; that ſpaſms have been inſtantl 

us cont! oduced in the fide, when a wound in the ancle hat 


ſides the en wiped with a ſoft rag. May not then a diſtant gouty | 
The pain in be inſtantly brought on by a local affection of the 
former Irres? | s 15 ee 
„ aroms· The Govr in the SroMAch. It is ſometimes invited 
s not de · re by acrid matter lodged in this viſcus, and ſometimes 
ead, lo- Spelled from other parts by injudicious management, and 


xeedy re- Wer accidents, In this caſe there is ſickneſs, loathing of 
however od, eructations, cardialgia, vomiting, heat, a confſtric- 


Yrudence n, or pain, &c. Some one or more of theſe appear at 


eficiency e ſame time the extremities are free and eaſy. Old 
the gau. ople who have lived freely in their youth, but are now 
nervous come ſober and abſtemious, are ſometimes affected with 
of pur- pochondriac ſymptoms in the ſtomach, which reſemble 
7 attend» —_— ones; but they are to be diſtinguiſhed by the man- 
auch en j in _ they ſeize the patient, their vehemence, and 
| —crvais. | | (L001 

1g drink k a ſanguine plethora with an ardent heat is obſerved, 
be given ed, then apply a mild bliſter to the feet. If the breath- 
Sage tes es difficult, the ſtomach oppreſſed, eructations, nau- 


or wi BE, or vomiting are troubleſome, a gentle vomit may be | 


common nes viſed ; and ſoon after-its operation, if coſtive, let a ſo- 
e. clyſter be injected, and afterwards a doſe of Ve- 

ling and ee treacle. Es hs | 

and bree or four times a day give a doſe of ſome warm 


e to * er ſtomachic, and now and then purge gently with the 


Rye meal poultices are a faſhionable application, but | 


wine. When this diſorder is abated, to prevent a return, 


ART 


pil. Rufi, or with the tinct. ſacr. made with brandy, or 


the tinct. rhab. Here proper purging is generally requir- 
ed. See above on their uſe: | | | 

If, notwithſtanding the above, the ſicknefs continues; 
give ten drops or more of the tinct. thebaica with a glaſs 
of mint or cinnamon water, and repeat it every four or 
five hours until the ſtomach can retain its contents; after 
which, to haſten the diforder into the extreniities, give 
the following powder three or four times. | 

R Limatur. mart. gr. v. ad x. rad. ſerpent. V. 5 i. m. 
f. pulv. | x 

Or inſtead of this powder, the patient may take two 
large ſpoonfuls of an infuſion of garlic in brandy, add- 
ing to each doſe ten or fifteen drops of the tinct. flor. 
mart. and repeat it two or three times in the day. 

A glaſs of ſtrong wine may be mixed with ſome agree- 


able ſpice, heated, and drank betwixt each doſe of the 
medicine. | | 


* 


TINES, | | , | 

Any part, or the whole of the inteſtinal tube, may be 
affected. It often happens to the aged and infirm, and 
ſometimes the more robuſt ſuffer this way. A general 
uneaſineſs, loſs of appetite, a nauſea, or a wandering pain 
in the bowels uſhers it in, but the pain ſoon fixing on one 
part of the belly, confirms the diſorder ; by this time a re- 
markable oppreſſion is felt in the breaſt. To theſe two 
ſymptoms, pain in the belly and oppreſſion in the breaſt, 
which. are capital ones, are added one or more of the fol- 


The ARTHRITIC Cor ic, or the GouT in the INx TES. 


lowing; a rumbling in the guts, frequent eructations, 
coſtiveneſs, a vomiting of bilious matter, low ſpiritedneſs, 


want of fleep, &c. ons 2 | 
A peculiar weakneſs in the bowels, and an aecumula- 
tion of impurities in them, may invite the gouty matter; 
error in diet, repellents imprudently applied to the extre- 
mities, &c. may determine it to this part. 1 
If the pain in the inteſtines, and the oppreſſion in the 
breaſt, continue long, the danger is hardly to be over- 
come, nor, indeed, is there much ſafety until the com- 
plaint is wholly in the extremities again. | | 
A bilious fever fometimes attends, in which caſe if the 
heat and ſtrength of the patient will admit, begin the cure 
with bleeding, but be careful not to reduce him much. 
If the ſtomach ſeems oppreſſed by its contents, a gentle 
emetic will be adviſeable, and, preſently after, let a warm 


bitter purge be adminiſtered ; or, opening glyſters with 
aſſa fœtida in them. N the intervals of purging, 
if an acid is prevalent in the firſt paſſages, magneſia alba 


ſnould be given frequently; or if a bilious matter abounds, 
bitter infuſions, that are alſo laxative, muſt be preferred. 


That complied with, thoſe chalybeates recommended 
for removing the gout from the ſtomach muſt be uſed for 


the ſame end in this caſe. A glaſs of ſtrong wine may 
now and then be taken. If the ſpaſms in the bowels 
prevent the efficacy of purging medicines, apply a warm 
fomentation to the belly; or if they are ſo weak as that 
the medicines run off too faſt by ſtool, proper aſtringents 


muſt be uſed. Red port wine, from half a pint to a 


quart in twenty- four hours, will produce ſingular advan- 
tage; and as ſoon as any medicine is perceived to agree 
with the ſtomach, let that be adhered to until the diſ- 


order is fixed in the extremities. If after this the belly 


is greatly diſtended with wind, let an oily. emollient clyſ- 
ter be now and then adminiſtered, and this ſymptom wall 
ſubiide, e | | 
To prevent returns, the Bath water is the ſpecific. _ 
A GovrTyY DiARRHOEA. If in gouty patients, and 
during a fit, a diarrhoea comes on, the pain and ſwelling 


at the ſame time gradually vaniſhes, the diarrhoea is evi- 
dently cauſed by the gout. The effect of this diarrhoea is 


very uncertain. If it ſoon abates, and 1s not exceſſive, 


it often proves uſeful; but when the inteſtines are en- 
feebled by previous irregularities, & c. great danger at- 


tends: | TED AE 
If the cauſe be crudities in the firſt paſſages, a doſe of 
the tincture of rhubarb will be neceſſary, and then re- 


ſtringents, with perſpiratives, muſt be given, tinct. the- 


baica, in ſmall doſes, accompanying. The white decoc- 
tion will be a proper drink, now and then adding red 


give 
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give the chalybeate powder directed againſt the gout in 
the ſtomach. . Sydenham recommends a ſweat, and to 
tepeat it night and morning for feveral days when this 
caſe proves obſtinate. | | 
A GouTy DrysENTERY. When this mode of the 
Fout's attack is preſent, there, is a gnawing pain, a quick 
pulſe, and a fmall fever. If at the time there is any gouty 
tymptoms in the feet, they ſoon diſappear, fly to the in- 
teſtines, where the diſtended arteries at length burſting, 
blood is diſcharged, and paſſes off by ſtool, and ſome- 
times a quantity is thrown up by the mouth. Subſequent 
to this are great languors, loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of 
the extremities, and the utmoſt danger. | 
In this caſe keep the patient as free from motion as 
oſſibhle. Cordials muſt be_given with caution, leſt the 
lood ſhould be too much rarefied, juſt fo much as to 
keep off fwooning will be then needful. If the loſs of 
blood is conſiderable, give five or fix drops of the tinct. 
theb. in a ſpoonful of ſtrong cinnamon. water now and 
then. The white decoction may be drank, but any other 
food or medicine mult be omitted until the danger is leſ- 
fened. Great care is required to keep the bowels in a 
proper ſtate, for a tendency to either conſtipation or Jaxity 
are equally pernicious. Jellies are the moſt proper diet, 
rice milk for a change, and ſuch other aliment as is eaſily 
digeſted, nouriſhes much, and is agglutinant. As ſoon 
as the patient is a little recruited, ſteel waters may be 
uſed, and after a while preparations of the iron itſelf may 


be adminiſtered. 1 


A GouTY MELANCHOLY. The tender and delicate 
are often reduced to this ſtate, during regular fits of the 
gout in the extremities. Theſe perſons are chearful in 
the intervals, but when the paroxyſms ceaſe, or are im- 
perfect, the appetite fails, and the digeſtion is depraved, 
rumblings in the bowels are troubleſome, and an almoſt 


conſtant pain is felt in the inteſtines, hence a melan- 
choly is induced. When the gout is afflidive this melan- 


choly abates; but when the gout gives way, the melan- 


choly increaſes ſo that the intervals of health are very ' 


Mort. ; | 5 
For relief from this deplorable ſtate, begin with an 


emetic, then give the pil. Rufi, and in the evening after 
its operation a cordial, inſtead of an opiate. On the days 
that are free from purging, the tinct. ſacra may be directed 


as an alterative. Let chearfulneſs be encouraged, daily 


_ Exerciſe on horſeback, and ſuch means as may duly re- 


gulate the vital heat be attended to. 1 IR 
A GouTy SwoonING. This may be from an im- 
prudent ufe of cold liquors, from irregularities in the 


diet. The patient complains of general indiſpoſition, a a 


palenefs and general cold ſweat comes on, the pulſe is 


flow and unequal, and, at length, the patient faints : 


whatever degree of the gout was in the extremities, now 


retires, and without ſpeedy help death cloſes the ſcene. 


Speedily adminiſter cordials in a liquid form and large 


_ doſes ; repeat them as often as the leaſt tendency to ſwoon- 
ing may require; let frictions be uſed on the feet, and 
flannels wrung out of hot wine or brandy be applied to 
the belly: proceed thus until a recovery is effected. If 


the ſtomath ſcems oppreſſed with improper aliment, let it 

be diſcharged with an emetic of vitrol. alb. worked off 
with warm wine. One of the beſt cordials is brandy, 
mixed with as much hot water as the patient can bear to 
fwallow with it. e | | 


The Gourty ASTHMA. Thoſe who ae conſlitution- 
ally inclined to an aſthma, are the moſt fubje& to this 


ſpecies of it. An injudicious uſe of opiates, and of re- 
.pellents, a fuppreſſion of any uſual evacuations may be 
the caufe of the gorrt appearing in this form; an aſth- 
' matic gout ſometimes follows an interrupted.fit-of the 
regular gout, as a fit of the gent ſometimes cures an 
aſthma. The gonty aſthma is of two kinds, viz. the dry 
and the moiſt. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to, 
drink ſpirituous liquors are moſt fubject to the dry ſpe- 
cies, in which the breathing is ſhort and difficult, at- 
' tended with oppreſſion in the breaſt; but there is little or 
no cough, nor any ſpitting. Thoſe of a thin lax habit 
are more ſubject to the moiſt kind, in which a viſcid 
matter is freely coughed up, and which relicves a little 
until a freſh quantity is accumulated. The gouty matter 
is fometimes ſo diſcharged this way, that gouty perſons 


3 | 


| ſupplies the place of a gouty fit. This.quinſey ſomet 
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are kept free from all other indiſpoſitions, whilſt fie 
from returns of the regular gout by it. Sometimes the 
gout appears originally in the form of an aſthma, aul 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed until a regular fit falling: on the 
extremities frees the lungs, The dry aſthma is the mg 
dangerous. | | e 
Where there is a ſanguine plethora, bleed. When 
this is not attendant, repeated purging, with ſuch med. 
cines as determines the gout to the extremities muſſ h 
_ uſed. To relieve the cough, the uſual medicines are pr 
per here. To prevent a return of either the dry or mol 
kinds, freſh air, an exact regimen, and particularly g 
avoid ſuppers, are of great ſervice. A tendency to the 
dry aſthma is beſt oppoſed by gum ammoniacum, yi 
the powder recommended above againſt the gout in the 
ſtomach. The moiſt requires diuretics, perpetual bliſter 
between the ſhoulders, and iſſues above the knee on 1, 
inſide of the limb. | | = 
A Goury PERIPNEUMONY. | Thoſe with a tend 
conſtitution, and a bad conformation of the breaſt, oil 
| whoſe lungs have been hurt by ſome accident, are Lubie 
to this diſorder when alſo goury. If a regular fit of h 
gout hath not previouſly affected the extremities, it 
hardly poſſible to know that the gout is the cauſe whit 
the ſymptoms of a peripneumony come on; but when 
; perſon who hath been uſed to regular fits of the gu, Mi 
more rarely, or more mildly affected by them than uſu 
or when a regular fit is interrupted in its courſe, a be 
| vinefs in the breaſt is perceived, a cough, and a glut oY 
phlegm in the lungs, which at the firſt is thin, but pur 3 
dually grows thicker, and more abundant in quant 
after which there is an hoarſeneſs, with difficulty - 
breathing. As the ſpitting increaſes, the gout in the «MY 
tremities declines. This ſpitting, if not ſo exceſſive a; offi 


3 


W 


| greatly weaken the patient, is uſeful. Of all the abu 


accidents a cough is the moſt frequent, and generaly H 
lows a regular fit, though it rarely accompanies it. 
, alſo ſometimes ends in a regular fit, eſpecially if alli: 
by ſome briſk warming purge. A catarrh or defluxiaui 
| always accompanied with an aſthma and inflammationd 
the lungs. This is not dangerous, except the lungs ar 
naturally very weak, or have been much hurt by any 
cidents. Theſe coughs and defluxions are rarely atteii 
ed with any fever; but a ſlight cold, or a ſmall degreed 
imprudence in the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, endangers 
inflammation of the lungs. 5 4 

If the conſtitution is not very weak, bleed; and in ij 


| caſes of this kind give repeated purges. After the fi 


| Purge, join pectorals to ſuch other remedies as tend ih 
drive the gout to the extremities. In inveterate caſes i 
bark is very uſeful. If great care is not had to prod. 
a regular gout, the cough increaſes, and the patient fi 
into a fatal conſumption. Diaphoretics, and extem 
to bring the gout into the feet, muſt be early uſed, 
other means will be ineffectual. If this diſorder H 
continued any time, the treatment will be wholly a ee 
the peripneumony, without any regard to the gout, i 1 
bleeding, gentle vomits, bliſters, and expectorants. 

A GoutTyY QurnstEy.. This complaint ſometin 
ſeizes the patient at the ſame time that the pain att 
the joints, at others it follows a regular fit. When 
forms an abſceſs that diſcharges plentifully, it alu 


ends in a regular fit in the extremities. Perſons . 
ſhort thick necks are the moſt ſubject to this diforw 
| A greater degree of fever precedes this quinfey than nl 

other ſpecies of regular go; and the blood, when 1 
away, is more ſizey than in any other inſtance of it. "a 
nauſea and ſickneſs, a heayineſs, numbneſs, and wand " 
ing pain hath preceded this diſorder, the cauſe 1" wy 
fuſpected to be gouty, if the patient was formerly [vl 
to regular fits of the gout, and which have been (i i 
time paſt interrupted. _ 175 ; bo 

Begin the cure by a free bleeding; immediately i L 
let a clyſter be injected; the next day let a gentle 2" 
be given, a bliſter applied to the neck, and from d 
ginning uſe gargariſms. _ | | = 

In a day or two more if the ſymptoms run high [Rn 
| the bleeding. If the pain is conſiderable in the th 
| .cataplaſm may be applied warm acroſs it; and if 


of a ſuſfocation attends, proceed to bronchotomy- b 
| | 1 
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en to the feet muſt not be neglected. If the tumor 
the throat ſuppurates, aſſiſt it with an emollient gar- 
riſm, and when it is diſcharged an aſtringent one ſhould 
T TS wine may be uſed in this caſe to mode- 
e the fever. | | DOE | 
A GouTy ConsUmeTION. The gouty matter af- 
ting the already diſordered lungs, ſometimes produces 
onſumption. At the firſt, a heavineſs in the breaſt, a 
ficulty of breathing, and hoarſeneſs comes on; then a 
in phlegm is diſcharged, which ſoon grows thicker, and 
WE :- increaſes in quantity the patient waſtes away: in the 
en time the extremitics are free from all ſymptoms of 
wont. A violent cough, which is always an attendant, 
ings on an hæmoptoe; at length a hectic comes on, 
llowed by violent ſweats. Old men, and women after 
time of child bearing, are alone the ſubjects of this 
order. - CES | | 
Bleeding and purging, ſo as not too much to diminith 
e vis vitz, are proper remedies, If the leaſt appear- 
ce of gouty ſymptoms are obſerved in the extremities, 
ply ſtimulating topics to the part uſually affected : with 
oper linctuſes join the uſual remedies for determining 
gouty matter to the feet; opiates muſt be uſed with 
cat caution. After the lungs are quite relieved, chaly- 
ate waters ſhould be drank for ſome time. Riding and 
ues are alſo not to be negleQted. _ | | 
The Goury HEeAaD-Acn. This is generally an at- 
ndant of thoſe who have been afflicted many years with 
e gout, and who indulge in luxury and eaſe. It is fre- 
ently preceded by the ſigns of an approaching fit of 
e gout, which ſigns end in a regular one; but the pain 
es to the head, and continues there for ſome weeks or 
ontlis, and, unleſs relief can be obtained, the reſult is 
| apoplexty. A giddineſs, noiſe in the ears, a large 
alſe, difficulty of breathing, wandering pains in the 

bs, a florid colour of the face, arc attending ſymptoms, 
It they all vaniſh as ſoon as this head- ach is changed 
to a regular fit of the gout in the extremities, 


* 


Begin the cure with bleeding, eſpecially if accompanied 


lungs u eeries; but have regard to the gout, and be cautious of 
by any lening the vital heat below what health requires. If 
ely ate e {tomach is very uneaſy, order carduus, or camomile 
degree, to provoke two or three evacuations. A mild ſto- 
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ach purge ſhould alſo be given, and occaſionally re- 


ould be uſed, but with caution, as ſometimes they ra- 
er aggravate the head-ach. The head may, however, 
rubbed with ſp. vol. arom. and a bliſter applied be- 
vixt the ſhoulders. - 7 5 

A GouTy GIppINESss. What is ſaid of the ſubjeAs, 


may be obſerved, that this giddineſs does not terminate 
an epilepſy as does the common ſort ; but if a regular 
of the gout does not terminate it, an apoplexy may be 


holly e conſequent, and then the uſual ſymptoms of a com- 
e gout, ien giddineſs leads on to thoſe of the apoplexy; ſo that 
rants. 8% nature muſt be diſcovered by attending to the 
ſometinſi e of the conſtitution, and by conſidering what ſort of 
ain ana roxyſms have precede dl. 5 
When To remedy this diſorder proceed as in the head. ach, 


it au 
ſome ti 
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is diforl 


ſoid waſhing the head with cold applications, keep the 
et always warm, and the bowels lax. 
The GouTY ArorLExY. 


In this caſe the head bs 


ey, the face bloated and red, the tongue often faul- 


ey than , the motions of the body are diſorderly, and the ſteps 
when wi ee unequal, the diſorder increaſes, ſenſe and voluntary 
of it. I etion are loſt, the eyes become like thoſe of a corpſe, 
nd wan ſnorting, &c. as in the genuine apoplexy, ſo that its 
uſe mij nature is to be diſcovered only by enquiring whe- 
zerly ſur or not any gouty ſymptoms have preceded. One 
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dmfort attends this that does not in the common apo- 

ex, VIZ. that if the patient recovers of his diſtemper, 
> alterwards enjoys a much better ſtate of health. 

us cure conſiſts in removing the gout into the extre- 
dnſtitution will admit inject a clyſter, in which are 
0 large ſpoons full of common ſalt; and, as ſoon as it 

n be ſwallowed, let a briſk purge be given. Keep the 
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Whatever medicines are uſed, thoſe that drive the gout | 


Ith dimneſs of ſight, and a pulſation of the temporal 


ated. The uſual methods for producing a regular gout 


uſes, &c. of the head-ach, are applicable here ; but 


Bleed as freely as the ſtrength and heat of the 


ART 


feet very warm, and apply to the joint that was laſt af- 
fected a ſtimulating plaſter. If the patient is not thus 
relieved, apply a bliſter to his neck, or all over his head; 
and one on each ancle, if the gout uſed to be moſt in the 
feet; or to the wriſts, if it chiefly affected the hands. 
Horſe-radiſh may be chewed to excite a diſcharge of ſa- 
liva; the uſual medicines for expelling the gout are not 
to be omitted, the feet or hands may be ſtrongly rubbed 
two or three times a day. After recovery make iſſues. 

The GouTy PALsyY. The gouty matter ſo affects the 
nerves in ſome inſtances as to be the cauſe of a palſy, and 
this more particularly in plethoric habits, thoſe who re- 
ſide in damp ſituations, live ſedentarily, indulge in ex- 
ceſſes, &c. Affecting the tongue, it renders the ſpeech 


defective, or deſtroys it. Sometimes the appetite is di- 
miniſhed, and an averſion to aliment is occaſioned by the 


ſtomach being affected: a member only is affected in 
ſome, in others one ſide of the body, or the whole of it. 
If this diſorder happens in bilious conſtitutions, particu- 
larly if it occurs after a bilious colic, the patient loſes 
his appetite, he waſtes away, and his eyes have a yellow 
hue. Succeeding an apoplexy it is difficult of cure, and, 
if the apoplexy returns, it is fatal. | „ 

Begin the cure with bleeding, if the pulſe and heat ad- 
mit of this evacuation, or at leaſt cup with ſcarifications 
on the back; preſently after inject a clyſter, ſtimulating 
purges muſt be repeatedly given to agitate the blood, 


| and drive the gout into the extremities, and apply to the 


joints that are moſt frequently affected ſome ſtimulating 
plaſter. After theſe, if a tumour appears on the extre- 
mity to which the application is made, lay a bliſtering 
plaſter on it, and another on the neck: 'The powder 
with iron, recommended againſt the gout in the ſtomach, 
ſhould be given with the bark; frictions and baths may 


alſo be uſed. Guard well againſt coſtiveneſs, and forget 


not to inſert iſſues © 
The wANnNDERING GovurT. 
pains wandering in the back, loins, ſhoulders, external 


parts of the head, &c. which remove and return with- 


out fixing long any where; theſe are often miſtaken for 
rheumatic. The wandering gout ſome ſay is a ſcorbutic 
affection, conſiſting in a wandering, or a ſhifting pain, 


affecting the nervous parts about the joints, and proceed- 
ing from an acid and malignant acrimony in the lymph, 

together with an extraordinary mobility and vaporoſity of 
the ſame, on account of the thinneſs of its contexture : 


happening in the loins, it ſometimes is very troubleſome, 
and of ſome duration. The pain in this caſe reſembles 


that from a ſtone in the kidnies, but it is ſeated in the 
cellular membrane about the ſpine. 'The gouty matter 


falling on the eye cauſes an inflammation in its coats; an 


eryſipelas terminating in a gout, ſhews that its cauſe was 
a gout, "Theſe kinds of gouty ſymptoms are leſs danger- 
ous than when the viſcera are affected, and it is very rare 


that they fall on the internal parts, though they are often 
transferred to the extremities, cauſing regular fits of the 
gout. The teeth are ſometimes the ſeat of the wander- 
ing gout, ſo are the noſe, lips, tongue, and indeed any 
part of our frame. : 

When the back, 
head are affected, if the pain is violent, and the ſtrength 


and heat will admit, begin with bleeding, then give an 
aloetic purge, and repeat it as occaſion requires. After 
which, if the diſorder is not thereby ſent into the joints, 
repeated ſweatings may be tried. The ſame method may 


be obſerved in wandering pains, or an eryſipelas from 
this cauſe. If the inflamed eye does not give way to this 
method alſo, waſh it with the following collyriumn. 

N Camphor. gr. vi, ſpi. vini gal. & aq. pure az 

ii. m. 

If this inflammation does not thus give way, bleed in 
the jugular vein, and the next day give a briſk purge; 


after which apply a bliſter to the neck, which keep open 


with the ung. veſic. as long as poſſible, and, at the ſame 
time, uſe ſuch other means as bring the gout into the feet. 
If the pain in the teeth are obſtinate, proceed in the ſame 
manner as when the eye is inflamed ; only inſtead of the 
collyrium let horſe-radiſh, or other means be uſed, which 
promote a diſcharge of the ſaliva: or the tooth may be 
pulled out, and immediately put into its place again. 

If the muſcles 2 belly, ſide, breaſt, or the 2 

| 2 H | 


Gouty people often feel 


ſhoulders, and external parts of the 
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of the legs are the parts pained, apply bags of hot fand, 
or bladders of hot water thereto, and, if required, aſſiſt 
nature to-drive the complaint to the extremities. | 

When this diſorder imitates the gravel, beſides the ap- 
plication of bladders filled with hot water upon the loins, 
inject clyſters, in which from ten to thirty drops of the 
tinct. thebaica are mixed. 8 

The Gour complicated with the SroNE. This cafe 
ſhould not be confounded with the arthritic colic, in which 
the pain is about the navel, and not in the loins. 

For relief in this. painful ſituation, let the patient drink 
plentifully of a decoction of marſhmallow roots, and ſo 
as to puke with it. Pirect him a lubricating clyſter ; as 
ſoon as this hath; paſſed a draught with tinct. theb. gt. 
twenty or twenty-fve will be proper; or Jet the enem. 
terebinth. be injected every hour, and opiates in ſmall 
quantities given by the mouth : but be careful in the uſe 
of aromatics leſt inflammation ſhould be excited in the 
part aggrieved. Purging with manna, difſolved in whey, 
will alſo be proper, and may be repeated in three or four 
days, not forgetting an apiate after its operation. | 

In thoſe inſtances in which there is great debility with- 
out inflammation, bliſters, ſinapiſms, ſmall doſes of 
James's powder in the conf. card. powerfully remove the 
complaint. But even in the vague and miſplaced gout, 
where the nerves of the viſcera are rendered torprd, and 
almoſt inſenſible to the effects of ardent ſpirits, and warm 


active cordials are neceſſary to give warmth, and enable 


them to exert themſelves in this oppreſſed ſtate; yet gentle 
purging is alſo highly uſeful : here the warm aloetic pur- 
gatives carry off the offending matter, and thus afford 
great eaſe and relief. Sometimes, advantage 1s not to be 
expected from purgatives, as when the gouty ſymptoms 
are produced, not by gouty matter, but by the gout affect- 
ing the nerves. In enfeebled ſubjects, medicines which 


invigorate the nerves are chiefly to be relied on; ſuch as 


the generous warm cordials, volatile ſalts, fœtid gums, 
warm ſtomachics, iron, &c. _ | 


Of the Govr in the intervals of the FI TS. It is only 
by the uſe of proper means, when no manifeſt diſorder 


attends, that any laſting advantages are to be reaped from 


medicine. and, even now, no ſpeedy relief is to be ex- 
| pected. The patient mult be informed, that perſeverance 


muſt accompany patience, if any degree of durable benefit 
is obtained. ; | 3 
The means now uſed are reſidence in a good air, diet, 
exerciſe, and medicine. Theſe are to be attended to 
daily, and through life, becauſe the diſeaſe being habitual 
or conſtitutional, it neceſſarily requires continued oppo- 


ſition. Air, diet, and exerciſe, are to be ſuch as expe- 


rience manifeſts to be the moſt ſuitable, and, as to me- 


| dicines, thoſe which ſtrengthen the digeſtive powers, and 


ſuch as keep up the diſcharge through the ſkin, are to be 


properly adhered to. 


See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's Works, who ad- 


: mirably deſcribes the regular gout. See Muſgrave on the 
Gout, he excels in his deſcription of the irregular gout. 


See Warner's Full and plain Account of the Gout ; he in- 


cludes the chief of what his predeceſſors have writ on | 
this ſubject. See Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of 

Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. i. Kirkland's Inquiry, 
vol. i. Numerous, indeed, are the authors on this ſub- 


ject, particularly ſince Dr. Cadogan publiſhed his ſmall 


Diſſertation on it, to which the curious enquirer might be 


referred; but, perhaps, multiplicity of opinions. may tend 
to confuſe, rather than inſtruct. | | 


ARTHROC ACE. An ulcer of the cavity of the bone, | 


with caries. Dr. Cullen makes it a ſynonym with ſpina 
ventoſa, which fee. | | 
ATHRODIA, from ab pov, a joint, and Sexoune, to 
receive. It is when a round head is received into a ſhallow 
cavity, and admits of motion on all ſides. 
ATHRODYNIA. The chronical rheumatiſm. 
ATHRON. A joint. | | 
ARTHROPUOSIS, from ap per, articulus, and muon, 
pus. This word is variouſly uſed. Dr. Aitkin in his Ele- 


ments of Surgery, expreſſeth by it, inflammation of a 


joint; and then by phlegmone articuli, he means the ſame 
thing. In another part of the ſame work he expreſſeth by 
it, an abſceſs in a joint. And, in a third place in the 
fame Elements, he with others uſes it as ſynonymous with 
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membrane lying under the pſoas muſcle, &c. ag by Dr 


| adica, lumbago apoſtematoſa, lumbago ab arthrocze i 
iſchias ex abſeſſu, and morbus coxarius: In this diſeaſek * 


inflame, it is thus named. 1 5 


honey ſuckles, which, when ripe, divide into ſo may 


AR U 


inffammation in the loins, particularly in the celluyi 
Cullen. 

Dr. Cullen by this word expreſſes a genus of iſe; 
which he ranks in the claſs pyrexiz and order phlegmaſe, "P 
and as its ſynonyms, he places it with the lumbago pb. 2 


ſays there are pains in the joint or the muſcular parts abo 
it: theſe pains happen alenties after bruiſes, they q I 
deep, dull, of long continuanee; the ſwelling is cit, 
none, or but little diffuſed ;. the inflammation not c 
fiderable ; the fever at firſt is but gentle, but at lt . 
hectic; and to conclude, the part apoſtemates. See Ml 
ſceſs in the back and loins; and alſo pſoa abſceſs, and H 
abſceſs. | 1 

ARTH ROS IS, i. e. Articulatio. 2 

ARTIA. According to ſome it is the fame as arte! 
and others ſay it is only the aſpera arteria. FE 
- ARTICOCA, or Articocaluns. An artichoke, -Y 

ARTICULARIS MORBUS. When the gout 1 
from the toes to the ancles and knees, and they ſwell aut = 


ARIICULARIS VENA. Under the head of the oil 
humeri the baſilica vena ſends off this branch. It paſty J 
almoſt tranſverſely round the neck. of that bone fon 
within backwards, and from behind outwards, and rl 
upon the ſcapula, where it communicates with the Nm 
ſcapulares externæ. 5 1 

ARTICULATIO, Articulation, or jointing. It is e 
joining of bones together, and is of two kinds, viz, „ 
1iculation and connection. Articulation is of two kinds, if, 1 
D1aRTHROSIS, which fee, it is capable of motion. 2 
SYNARTHROSIS, which ſee, it is not capable of motion 
There is a ſpecies compoſed of theſe two, which for 
call amphiarthroſis. Connection or ſymphyſis is of the 
kinds: xt, By ligament, called ſyneuroſis, or ſyndeſm- 
ſis. 2dly, By cartilages, called ſynchondroſis. 3dly, b 2 
muſcles paſſing from one bone to another, called {yl ” 
coſis. | | 1 3 

Articulation, in botany, is the connection of parts the 
conſiſt of joints or knees, ſuch as the pods of Frend 


parts as there are knees or joints; alſo thoſe parts d 
plants which ſwell into nodes or joints, and which uſualy 
ſend forth branches. N | 
ARTICULUS, a joint. The diſeaſes of the jt 
are a luxation, a ſubluxation, and anchyloſis. The inſer 
tion of a number of tendons into the ligament, ſerves nt 
only to ſtrengthen it, but, by their action, to hinder i 
from being pinched in the motion of the limb, which i 
a mechaniſm obſerved in every joint of the body. Wound 
here often require amputation. See VULNUus. "MW 
ARTIFICIALE. Whatever is made or prepared eite 
of the native ſtone of cinnabar itſelf, or from the vein d 
cinnabar. | | 
ARTIFICIALIS SAL, i. e. Sal commun. 
ARTISCHOCUS LAVIS. The artichoke. 
ARTISCUS, from ag, bread. Troches are thu 
called, becauſe formed like a loaf, 5 © 
ARTIYPOCHROS COLOR. A paliſh yellow coloit 
which attends a diſorder of the ſpleen. SS 
ARTIZOA, from Con, life. Short lived.  » BY: 
ARTOMELI, from apf &, bread, and war, honey. WY 
ſort of cataplaſm prepared of bread and honey. = 
ARTOPTICIUS PANIS. Toaſted bread. | 
ARTOS, ag, bread. See PAN IS. 
ARTYMA. The ſame as CoN DIMEN TUR. 
ARUBUS. Butter. e 
ARVINA. Fat. ol 
ARUM, called alſo arum maculatum, aron, jarus, 0 
vituli, barba aronis, ſacerdotis virile, ſerpentaria mi- 
dracontia minor, alimum, lords and ladies, cuckow-p8l 
wake Robin. | 2 
Ray enumerates ten ſpecies. That directed by the c 
lege of Edinburgh, is the arum maculatum, or arum acavlbl 
foliis paſtatis integerrimis, ſpadice clavato. Linn. 
It is a low perennial plant, grows wild under hel 
and by the ſides or banks in ſhady places. In March "le 
ſends out two or three leaves ſhaped like a ſpear, a nabe 
ſtalk follows theſe, which bears a purpliſh piſtil incl E 


a long ſheath, which is followed in July by a bunch of 
1 berries- The root is irregularly round, about an inch 


ick, brown on the outſide, and white within. Some of 
| plants have leaves that are ſpotted black, others with 


he celluly b 
as by D, 


eomar, te. and others have none. The black ſpotted are the 
. ; my of all the three. Thoſe that grow in moiſt 
arthrocze iMades are ſtronger than thoſe that grow in dry expoſed 
8 diſeaſe} cc. goa i 
parts abu The freſh roots are acrid and pungent to the taſte, If 
Sy they an wed, the tongue will be affected with a burning ſen- 
g is eite tion, which continues for ſome hours, but may ſoon be 
n not cn 
it at laſt choſen. They looſe too much by drying to be worth 
See :.|eeping 3 but a ſyrup made with them would keep as well 


1s, and the ſyrup made of garlic does. They afford nothing 
YN ' JiRtllation, nor infuſion; yet if buried in freſh ſand, 
: ey will keep very well for ſeveral months, provided that 
as arteri;l ſt n 
ein full virtue alike. | 


gout rift * 
7 {well au 


mucilage of gum arabic, or as follows : 


R Rad. ari recent bene contus. Pulv. gum. arab. ad 
rt, ij. Sperma cæti, part. i. Syr. alb. q. f. f. electar. 


| of the v „ A continued uſe of this firſt warms the ſtomach, and 

It paſly eerwards the remoter parts. It hath been uſeful in deep 
bone fon ated pains of the rheumatic kind, in doſes of a tea» 
„ and um P oonful, which were taken three times a-day. 


1 the Venp 1 | ; 9 | 
applied on the feet in deliriums, &c. | 

The London college directs the following powder, but 
is not worth keeping, it is as follows: 55 

Take of the freſh roots of cuckow-pint, freſh dried, 
o ounces; the roots of yellow water flag, and of burnet 
xifrage, of each one ounce ; prepared crabs eyes and 
nnamon, of each half an ounce ; of ſalt of wormwood, 


It 5 te 
8, VIZ, . "8 
kinds, 1, 
ion. W 
of motion Wl 
rhich ſog 


is of theo drams ; mix, and make it into a powder, which muſt 
ſyndeſms preſerved in a cloſe veſſel. | „ 

diy, M ARUM PUMILE ANGUSTIFOLIUM, &e. i. e. 
led (yu riſarum. | | | 3 | 


ARUM MOSCHATUM, i. e. Piper. 


parts U A RUM POLYPHYLLUM, i. e Dracontium. 


{ ARUNDO, Harundo, vel Calamus. The common 
e parts d ed. It hath thick jointed roots, which ſpread very 
ich uſual och. The ſtalks run up fix feet high, or more, are hol- 

| , and jointed. At each joint there iſſues long, nar- 
the jam s, graſs-like leaves, that are rough and hard; and, on 
The in ee top, is a ſpike of a browniſh red colour, full of a ſoft 
ſerves nu 


| ſo mari 


\ hinder ee away every winter. 1 5 
„ which Of reeds, or canes, there are a great variety, the fineſt 
„Wound which for walking with comes from Bengal. Some are 


glow, and fit for making muſical inſtruments of. Others 
red eithr|Piord the matter which is manufactured into ſugar. But 
he vein d to any medical qualities, they poſſeſs no remarkable 


Ss ARUNDO DONAX, called alſo. arundo Cypria, arun- 
g ſativa. The great reed. | 


e writing reed. | 


ow ech ARUNDO TABAXIFERA. Alſo called arundo mam- 
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honey. 1. 
= 3 becomes tall and old, it loſes all its agreeable 


3 | ARUNDO FARCTA ATRO-RUBENS. Arundo 


Eo. he walking cane. Theſe are brought from India and 

eri; the beſt from Bengal. . 

jarus, pb 6 ARUNDO FARCTA FLAVA. Arundo naſtos vel 

aria mi, rica. The dart-weed. It is brought from Syria. 

kow- pin 
= ragon's blood cane. It grows in the Eaſt Indies. The 


y the ee of its fruit is called dragon's blood in drops. 

111 ac a The ſugar cane is another ſpecies. There are many 
nn. ther ſorts, but theſe are the chief as to any value that 
er hedge are of. | — | 
March hn ARUNDO INDICA. See SactrTTARIA ALEXI- 


HARMACA. | 
ARUNDO MAJOR. A name of the tibia. 


, 2 035 
1 incl 


lieved with a little milk. The firm, hard roots ſhould 


ey are kept juſt moiſt only; and, in every ſeaſon, they 


As a warm ſtimulant they may be given, if mixed with 


Theſe roots anſwer, as well as garlic, for cataplaſms to | 


dwny ſubſtance, without any viſible feed. Theſe reeds | 


| ARUNDO SCRIPTORIA. Harundo minor, elegia. 


, tabaxir arabibus, canna bambu. The bambu cane. 
A heſe contain a ſugary kind of juice. The young ſhoots | 
the baſis of the compoſition called achar ; but when | 


altos craſſa major & minor. Calamus toxicus, naſtos. 


| ARUNDO FARCTA INDLA ORIENTALIS. The 


ASA 


ARUNDO MINOR. A name of the fibula. 


ARUNDO VIBA BRASILIENSIBUS, The fugat 
cane. 

ARVISIUM. See MaLVAS A.. 

ARY TANO-EPIGLOTTICL They ate ſmall fleſhy 
faſciculi, each of which is fixed by one end in the head 
of one of the arytænoid cartilages, and the other in the 
neareſt edge of the epiglottis. 

ARTTATNOID ES, from apurauva, a funnel; and s., 
ſhape. The arytænoid, or ewer-like cartilage. An epithet 
of two cartilages, which, together with others, conſtitute 
the head of the larynx. | 

ARYTANOIDEI MUSCUL. MINOR; vel Obli- 
quus, vel Tranſverſalis. They are ſituated on the back 
part of the arytenoid cartilage. They are very ſmall 
muſcles which run upon the furface of the greater arytæ- 
noid muſcles; they ariſe from that part of each of the 
cartilagines arytænoidæ next the cricoides on the other 
ſides, and terminating in that part of the other or adjoin- 
ing arytænoidal cartilage that is fartheſt from the cricoides 
on the other fides. Their uſe is to aſſiſt the arytænoide- 


major in their action, which is much ſtrengthened by the 


manifeſt decuſſation of their fibres. Douglas. 

_ ARYTANOIDEI MUSCUL. MAJOR. They are 
under the arytiænoidei minores. They have an inſertion 
into the annular cartilage, and help to cloſe the glottis. 
They ariſe fleſhy from the arytenoide cartilages near 
their junction with the cricoid cartilages, and running 
tranſverſely of an equal breadth, with ſtrait fibres. They 
are inſerted into the ſame fide of the other cartilage. 
Their uſe is to ſhut the rimula, or chink called glottis, 


by bringing theſe two cartilages nearer one another. 


ARY THMUS, from «, negative, and ßubhos, a modula- 
tion, or modification of time and ſound in muſic ; but 
uſed to expreſs order and harmony in other things. Galen 
applies it to the pulſe not modulating according to nature. 
It is oppoſed to eurithmus, or juſtly modulated. The 
pulſus arythmus is of three kinds. 5 

Every age hach its natural pulſe, which as long as it 
keeps in its due ryzbmus, or modulation of time and force, 


is called eurithmus; but if it tranſgreſſes, it is a pulſus 
| arythmus. But, | ” Db 
Iſt, If it tranſgreſſes into a modulation proper to the 


next age, it is pulſus pararythmus. 


2dly, If it changes to a pulſe proper for any other age, 


it is called pulſus Hetero- rythmus. FI 
3dly, if it paſſes into a modulation proper to no age, it 
is then a pulſus ecrythmus. "I | Th 
AS, the name of an ancient coin. It was alſo a weight 


| and a meaſure amongſt the Romans, each of twelve 
| ounces. EI 7 | 


oor oo vs Worth 
ASA DULCIS. The ſweet healer. 'The gum Ben- 


jamin, and its tree. 


ASA FCE TI DA. The ſtinking healer. Alſo called 
hingiſch, laſer, laſer-pitium, filphium, hin, hindiſch, 
and devil's dung. It is the fetid concrete juice of a plant 


| which grows in Perſia, and other parts of the eaſtern 


countries. Kempfer ſays, that the plant is a-kin to lovage, 
and that it is the root which yields the gummy juice. See 
Kempfer's Amznitates Exoticæ. It is the juice of the 
ferula aſſa fœtida, or ferula Perſica umbelli fera, foliolis 
alternatim ſinuatis obtuſis, floribus ex viridi luteis. Linn. 
This juice is whitiſh at the firſt, but it gradually becomes 


brown, and grows harder alſo. The beſt pieces that are 


brought into Europe are of a pale red colour, variegated 
with white. This gum hath a ſtrong fetid ſmell like that 
of garlic, and a nauſeous bitter biting taſte, but loſes 
much by keeping, Its ſmell and taſte reſide in the re- 
ſinous part, ſpirit is therefore the beſt to digeſt in it; 
though water extracts the greateſt part of it by the aid of 
the gummy matter. In diſtillation with water a ſtrong 
impregnation is received, and thus a pale coloured eſſen- 
tial oil is received; the remaining decoction affords a 
bitter extract. 1 1 

As a medicine it is in high eſteem; it is the ſtrongeſt 
of all the deobſtruent fetid warm gums; it is more dia- 
phoretic than the gum ammoniacum. When it diſagrees 
by reaſon of its ſtrength, the milder gums of ſimilar effi- 
cacy ſhould be uſed in its ſtead. The next to it is the 


| gum galbanum, which if too ſtrong muſt give way to the 
| hens 
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gum ſagapenum, or to the ſtill milder gum ammoniacuth, | 


ders, and malignant fevers : but in ſuch caſes its efficacy 


ſyrup of ſaffron, make a mals. 


wine, one quart. 


modactyls, or the flowers of ſurengian. 


patients as do not utter their words diſtinctly are thus 


ASA 


of to myrrh, or to the wild valerian root, which is the 
mildeſt of them all. In flatulencies, and all the ſymp- 
toms called nervous, it acts as an anodyne and antiſpal- 
modic ; though ſometimes the addition of muſk or opium, 
or both, greatly improves its efficacy: It is by far more 
quick in its effects than any other of the fetid gums ; and 
it is the ſpeedieſt in relieving the anxieties and oppreſſions 
of the precordia, which frequently attend nervous diſor- 


= 


| 8. 4 


is increafed+ by joining it with valerian, one part of the 
former to two parts of the latter may be a general propor- 
tion. Large doſes of aſſa fœtida, with a bliſter on the 
back, hath relieved in epilephies, and in palſies that ſucceed 
epilepſies; proper jevicuations premiſed. It is a fovereign 
remedy if joined with ſalt of amber and bliſters. In the 
nervous aſthma, joined with an-equal quantity of the gum 
ammoniacum, it relieves to AUmiration 3 however, it muſt 
be owned that it ſometimes fails in this caſe, and then the 
bark is to be tried. In hyſteric complaints, fetids are only 


palliatives; for hyſteric ſuffocations a plaſter of aſa fe- | 


r1da 3 vi. and camp. 3 ſs. mixed, by far excels thofe made 

of the gum galbanum. In nervous cafes it acts as an 

opiate ſometimes where opium fails, and without leaving 

any towneſs on the ſpirits, and where neither ſucceed ſe- 

parately, they often anſwer if joined, = 
The officinal preparations are the 


Pilulæ Gummoſæ. Gum Pills. 


Take galbanum, opopanax, myrrh, and ſagapenum, of | 


each an ounce of a/a fetida, half an ounce; with the 


At the firſt taking of theſe pills, much diſorder is oc- / 
caſioned in ſome nervous conſtitutions; but this effect 
ſoon wears off, or may be relieved by a doſe of opium 
taken at bed time. 5 N 


Spiritus Volatilis Foetidus. Fetid Volatile Spirit. 
Take of any fixed alkaline ſalt, a pound and a half; of 
ſal ammoniac, a pound; a/a fe&tida, four ounces; of proof 


ſpirit, three quarts. Diſtil off, with a gentle heat, five | 


 Tin&ura Feetida. The Fetid Tindture. 

Take of aſa fetida, four ounces; of reCtified ſpirit of 

After digeſtion, ſtrain it. off. 

Theſe three preparations are according to the London 

college. 5 ö N Ef 

ASA ODORATA. Gum Benjamin, and its tree. 
ASAB. See BEROZAIL. | | 
ASABA HERMES. The fingers of Mercury, or her- 


ASABON. Soap. 
ASAGAR. Verdigriſe. 
. ASAGEN. Dragon's blood. 
AS AGI. Vitriol, or calcined vitriol. 
ASAMAR. Verdigriſe. | 
ASAMAZ. Vitriol. 0 
AS ANON. Prepared ſal ammoniaaca. 
AS APHATUM. A fort of ſerpigo, impetigo, or in- 


tercutaneous itch, generated in the pores like worms. 


When the ſkin is impreſſed, they come out like long 
threads, with black heads. | 
ASAPHEIS, from a, negative, and oagns, clear. Such 


named. | | 1 
ASAPHIA. It is the paraphonia palatina of Cullen. 

It is derived from a, neg. and cagns, clear. Hippocrates 

uſes this word to expreſs that utterance of words that is 


not clear; a muffled heſitating tongue that hath no plain 


utterance; fuch a confuſedneſs of voice as proceeds from 
an indiſpoſition of the organs of ſpeech. Sometimes this 
word ſignifies a dubious kind of delirium not eaſy to be 
diſcovered. | 

ASAPHODES, i. e. Aſaphia. 

ASARABACCA, i. e. Aſarum. 

AS ARCON. Void of fleſh. | 

ASARITES. The wine of aſarum, made with muſt, 
_ Þþ vi. and aſarum three ounces. —— — 

ASARON, i. e. Aſarum. 


AS ARUM, called alſo nardus ruſtica, aſaron, nardus 


montana, wild nard, and common aſlarabacca, 


taining fix ſeeds. It is perennial and evergreen, a native of 


| Levant, but thoſe of our own growth are nearly as good. 


the menſes, is diuretic, and perſpirative. Spirit of win 


| equal parts. 


fixed and immovable, without twinkling. 


ASC 


It is a low plant, without ſtalks, the leaves are ſtiff ang 
roundiſh, with two little ears reſembling a kidney, of; 
dark ſhining green colour, ſet on pedicles three or four 


inches long. The flowers conſiſt of purplifh ſtamin, 
ſtanding in a cup, and are followed each by a capſule co. 


the foutheri parts of Europe and the warmer climes, aut 
raiſed in our gardens. The dried roots are brought from the 


The roots and leaves have a ſtrongifh, but not unples 
ſant ſmell, ſomewhat like that of nard, and a nauſegy; 
bitter, acrid taſte. They both have the ſame effect ;;, 
medicine; but when dry, three times the quantity thou 
be given that is required' of the freſh, twenty grains j 
emetic and cathartic. In ſmall doſes this herb promote 
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extracts its virtues, and, infuſed in water, it gives out: mk 
conſiderable portion of them. Boiled in water its vir; 
are deſtroyed, but not if boiled in wine. AF 
Its operations is rugged, and its uſe is confined to tu 
of an errhine. A grain or two of the powdered ro MM 
ſnuffed up the noſe, procures a conſiderable evacuation, Wl 
without cauſing the patient to ſneeze. The leaves, tho 
as ſtrong as the roots in all other reſpects, in this of a 
errhine they are milder. The herb ſnuffs have this pn 
for their baſis. | | Is e 1 
An ounce of juice expreſſed from the freſh leaves, og 
rates as an emetic in maniacs when antimonials fail, 1 
The ſpecies in uſe, is the a/arum Europæum; or te 
aſarum foliis reniformibus obtuſis binis. Linn. - 
The London college directs the following 


Puluis Sternutatorius, Sneezing Powder. 1 
Take the dried leaves of aſſarabacca, of marjoram, «Ml 
Syrian maſtich thyme, and dried lavender flowers, of e 
Mix, and make them into a powder, 2 
This powder was called pulv. cephalicus. 1 
ASARUM VIRGINIANUM, called alſo ſerpentam 
nigra, aſarum cyclamina. Black ſnake-weed. 1 
This hath leaves like thoſe of piſtolochia, and they 2 
ſpotted like ſow-bread, The roots are brought from Vi-. 
ginia, mixed with the red ſerpent. Virg. and are uſed uM 
being the ſame. | 1 | 
ASBESTOS, or Aſbeſtus. Quicklime. Alſo a name d 
the AMIANTHUS, which ſee. | 
ASBO. The name of an unknown animal. : 
ASCALONIA. A ſpecies of onions. ET = 
ASCALONITIDES. Eſchalots, barren onions, « 
ſcallions. | 7; 1 
ASCALONITTIS. A ſpecies of onions. 1 
ASCARDAMYCTES. One who keeps his eyes log 


 ASCARIDES, from ace, to move. A ſort of worn Wl 
ſo called from their continual troubleſome motion, hid 


| cauſes itching. They are very ſmall, white, and have than 


pointed heads. They are generally lodged in the rectum; 
but ſometimes are alſo higher up, even in the ſtomach. Wl 
The ſymptoms by which it is known that worms a bw 
exiſting in the body, are the ſame in general, whatever 
the ſpecies of them, but an itching in the anus is the a Wal 
molt conſtant ſign of the aſcarides being in the rectun. 
They occaſion ſuch uneaſineſs in ſome people as to mat WW 
them faint ; and generally are ſo troubleſome in the night FE: 
as to deprive them of ſleep. Sometimes there is ſo muc 
heat in the inteſtine, as to cauſe a fenſible tumor about lh 
the anus; but as theſe worms are voided in the {tools 
their preſence is moſt certainly known by ſeeing then Wa 
there: for there is no one ſign but what is wanting u 
ſome patients. W | = 
Though this ſort of worms are as difficult to deſiro) WM 
as any other, they are leſs dangerous. | 5 
Theſe little worms are ſo inveloped in mucus, tht 
great difficulty attends the deſtruction of them. The bel: 1 
known remedy is the Harrowgate water, if drank at th 
ſpring: the flower of brimſtone, taken with treacle, "Wl 
ſuch a quantity as to gently purge the patient every 3 Wl 
is perhaps the next in efficacy to the Harrowgate wt Bl 
The fumes of burning tobacco injected clyſterwiſe in 
the rectum is of ſingular efficacy; ſuppoſitories of cott 
dipped in the gall of an ox may be tried ; a decoction d 
ſavin in water hath been often uſed with ſucceſs, — ; 
| | | taken 
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en ſor ſome time; and perhaps repeated doſes of rhu- 
rb may anſwer as well as any other remedy. See 
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ſtami ES. 

pſule al CENSUS MORBI. The aſcent or increaſe of a 
a native gf liſeaſe. | 

imes, + : "ASCET A. Wreſtlers. 8 

t from iE ASCHIA. The grayling or umber. The fiſh is re- 


as good. 
Ot unplez. 
| nauſeoy, 


arkable for its delighting in rapid ſtreams that are ſhal- 


ow and clear. : 
ASCIA. The ſimple bandage is ſo called when the 


effect »;, Mounds aſcend or deſcend upon each other in the form of 
tity thou AA, ſcrew 3 the French call it doloires. | 
y grains ASCITES, from a7ozcs, Mer, a bottle, or water bottle. 
Promote t is the dropſy of the belly. When water is accu- 


ulated in the cavity of the belly, betwixt the peritoneum 
nd the viſcera ; in the dilated cavities of the glands or 
Er veſſels contained in the abdomen ; or in the dupli- 
ature of the peritoneum, it conſtitutes this diſeaſe. 

Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
achexiæ and order intumeſcentiæ; and he enumerates 
bo ſpecies, Viz. 1. aſcites abdominalis, as when the tu- 
mour of the belly is equal, and with evident fluctuation. 
> aſcites ſaccatus, as when the ovaries, &c. are the ſeat 
of the diſeaſe, in which caſes the humour is not equally 
extended in all parts of the belly, and the fluCtuation is 
not ſo evident. FB o | 
8 No age or ſex are exempted from it; but generally old 
m; or tenen, and women after child-bearing, are the ſubject. 
| —_ Thc cauſes are various; the jaundice, long continued 

WW ntermittents, an aſthma, a rupture of ſome lymphatic 
veſſel, obſtructions in any of the viſcera, moſt frequently 
a ſcirrhous liver, and, in ſhort, whatever can leſſen the 
quantity of craſſamentum in the blood, and conſiderably 
educe the vital heat may be a general cauſe : but the im- 
mediate cauſes are either a rupture of the lymphatics, in 
| SSwbich caſe the fluid appears whitiſh when tapping is per- 
erpentzußß formed; or the exhalent veſſels throwing off more than 
thc abſorbents can take up again, 1 

This kind of dropſy is ſometimes very rapid in its ap- 
proach and progreſs, then continues many years at a ſtand ; 
at others its advances are very flow, even a number of 
Scars before it manifeſts itfelf in a confirmed ſtate. One 
a name ug ot the firſt ſigns is a pitting of the ancles towards the even- 
ng, with a ſhortneſs of breath; though it ſhould be ob- 
ccerved that the pitting of the ancles is not concluſive, for 

Wit often attends pregnant women, and old men with groſs 
habits, and who have laboured many years under an aſth- 
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matous ſwelling in their ancles. However, if after the 
ſwelling of the feet, the legs and thighs ſwell too, the caſe 


eyes long 1 
| is plain, and this uſually happens in the progreſs of the 


of Worn nn a/cites. Beſides theſe ſymptoms the inſide of the hands 
on, hihi ace dry and hard; tranſpiration is greatly diminiſhed ; the 
nave than orine is leſs and leſs in quantity, appears turbid, high co- 
e rectum; BR lourcd, and depolits a large quantity of a lateritious ſedi- 


omach. ment; the belly gradually ſwells; and in proportion the 
vorms at breathing is ſhort 3 the appetite for eating fails, and thirſt 
hatever i! WR increaſes; a flow fever attends; the face and arms are 
is the 2. BS emaciated ; a paleneſs at firſt and afterwards a yellowiſh 
> rectun, colour is ſeen in the ſkin ; theſe ſymptoms growing worſe 
8 to make a dry cough comes on; the belly is greatly diſtended ; and 
the niglt a <xccpt the water is contained in cyſts, or hath rendered 
s ſo much che integuments too tenſe, it may be heard to fluctuate 
zor about e by gently tapping one fide of the belly with one hand, 
the ſtools while the other is placed on the oppolite fide ; at length 
ing then little bliſters ariſe on the feet, which containing an acrid 
/anting u liquor, corrodes, inflames, and ulcerates them; when 

= tis ſymptom appears the bowels are alſo inflamed, and 
to deſtioj 1 death is at hand. Many other ſymptoms occur, as vari- 
1CUS, thit 8 


The bel them, but theſe already recited are the more conſtant at- 
e vl 


tendants. 


nk at th 1 The aſcites muſt be diſtinguiſhed from pregnancy 
reacle, | from excreſcencies, and other tumours in the belly ; and 
very (i BNR from a tympany. 

ate water. If a ſcirrhus in any of the viſcera is the cauſe, a cure is 
wife in a not to be expected; a purging, by preventing the efficacy 
of cotto! de medicines, is a dangerous, generally a fatal circum- 
2oEtion 1 ance; perſpiration increaſing, or the diſcharge of urine 


ſs, who Wl 


" coming more plentiful, are favourable prognoſtics; if 
taken 


an aſcites ſucceed other diſeaſes, in which the viſcera were 


2 - 
. 
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Ima, who, when ſuddenly freed therefrom, have an do- 


eties in the circumſtances of conſtitution, &c. give riſe to 


injured, if the thirſt is great and other ſymptoms violent, 

there is but little hope of recovery: an hæmorrhage, or an 

eryſipelas coming on, with an increaſe of the fever, are 

deſtructive viſitants. It is a bad ſign, if, when diuretics 

are properly uſed, the urine is not diſcharged in a propec 

quantity. If the fluQtuation (when you lay your hand on 

one fide of the belly and tap with the other on the other 

fide) can only be felt partially, the operation of tapping 

is vindicable, as it will afford a temporary relief ; hk 

in ſuch a cafe you are not to promiſe an emptying of the 

belly totally; for if you do, ſeven times in ten, you will 

be deceived, except you can feel the fluctuation by ſtrik- 

ing on any point of the belly. 

In order to the cure, the intentions are, firſt, to pro- 
mote the natural ſecretions, that the water may be evacu- 

ated, and ſecondly, to increaſe the vital heat : which, if 
the viſcera are unſound, cannot be effected. Whatever 
increaſeth bodily ſtrength, will aſſiſt in carrying off the 

water, by giving power to the abſorbent veſſels. Some 

dropſies, therefore, may be cured in the beginning by ex- 
erciſe, the bark, chalybeates; but this method will not 

ſucceed, except where the ſtrength is but little impaired, 


the vital parts ſound, and abſorbing powers ſtrong. In 


general, more ſucceſs may be expected from attempting 
an increaſe of the unirary diſcharge; particularly if the 
complaint 1s of long ſtanding, and the bowels are weak. 
The diet ſhould be cordial and nouiſhing ; and vinous 
liquors are to be preferred for drink to all other kinds 
the following medical one may be daily uſed. 
R Rad. raph. ruſt. rec. fem. ſinap (non contus) & ſum- 
mit. abſinth, aa 3 1. vin. alb. Ih iii. m. in fund. frigid. & 
colaturæ cap. Z av. ter quaterve. in die. Muſtard whey may 
be made for a change, and with conſiderable advantage. 
Frictions, exerciſe without fatigue, and a dry air, con- 
duce much to the patient's relief. | 5 
Proper evacuations being made, proceed with antimo- 
nials, chalybcates, aromatics, diuretics, or ſudorifics. In 
the uſe of cvacuations the choice of them may be directed 


by conſidering the cauſe of the diſeaſe, as when obſtruct- 


ed perſpiration gave riſe to it, ſudorifics will be indicated, 


Ke. | 


_ Stimulating, acrid, and aromatic medicines ſhould ac- 
company the uſe of evacuants, that the extravaſated fluids 
may be abſorbed and determined to the reſpective emunc- 
tories ;z in weakly habits, diuretics and ſodorifics may ac- 
company them; in the more robuſt emetics and cathartics 
may be uſed. N | 
As to purges, in anaſarcous caſes, ſtrong doſes of the 
draſtic kind are often neceflary ; but in the afcites ſome 
caution is to be had in their uſe, leſt an inflammation - 
ſhould be produced: in a beginning complaint of this ſort, 
briſk doſes, and of the active kind, ſometimes do well; but 
when the patient's ſtrength is reduced, more moderate 
ones, or purgatives mixed with emetics, will be the beſt, 
and they may be thus adminiſtered, moderate doſes of 
them may be alternately repeated, and in their intervals 
diuretics and corroborants are to be duly ſupplied. _ | 
Purges ſhould be repeated as often as the patient's 
ſtrength will admit; when their uſe is thought neceſſary, 
during their operation, .cordial liquors inſtead of the uſual 
ſimple ones ſhould be given, and at night an opiate muſt 
not be omitted. It is true that different purging medicines 
will be required for different patients, and ſometimes for 
the ſame at different times ; but in general for the ſtronger 
calomel and jalap, and for the weaker calomel and rhu- 
barb, will be proper; as ſoon as they are worked off, the 
following, ot tuch like draught will be neceſſary, the belly 
being quickly diſtended again if it is neglected. In gene- 
ral, if emetics and purgatives are given, it ſhould only-be 
in the early ſtate of the diſeaſe, where the patient is 
young, and the internal parts yet remain firm; and unin- 
jured; for if due ſkill and caution do not direct, they 
will increaſe the patient's weakneſs, and aggravate the diſ- 
eaſe. Sometimes, indeed, they promote urine, when di- 
uretics failed, and in ſuch cafes they may be continued 
with advantage; but after their operation, it will be pro- 
per to direct ſome proper ſtrengthener, that the veſſels 
may be braced as the water is drained off. | 
R Syr. e mecon. Z fs. vel 3 i. aq. menth. pip. ſpt. 
Mindereri aa 3 ſs, tinct. ſtomach. 3 ij. ſal ſuccin. gr. vi. 
m. f. hauſt. 5 | 
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Many other forms are to be met with in Brookes's, or in | 
the London Practice of Phyſic, by which the preſcriber 
may be directed to an agreeable and uſeful variety. 

When the water of an aſcites is carried off by any other 
method than by a punQture through the peritoneum, it is 
done by that operation of nature called abſorption ; purg- 


ing, ſweating, and diuretich, of all other medicines, moſt 


promote it, whence their principal uſe. 

Vomiting, when the viſcera are ſound and the ſtrength 
will admit, by the ſhock it gives to the belly in particular, 
vs its efficacy in promoting abſorption, is highly bene- 

cial. | 

It the ſwelling is moderate, or the conſtitution feeble, 
diuretics will be more ſuitable than emetics and cathartics 
though, as theſe, ſo they require to be accompanied with 


warm ſtrengtheners; and when the cure is attempted this 


way, purgatives ſhould be wholly omitted. In cold pitu- 
itous habits xt alkaline ſalts are the beſt diuretics ; ſalt of 
tartar may be added to every pint of wine that is drank, 
and a common wine glaſs ful may be taken every three 
hours; brandy or rum may be given with a watery in- 
fuſion of juniper berries. Of the varieties for drink, thoſe 
to which the conſtitution is the leaſt accuſtomed, gene- 
rally paſs off the ſooneſt ; and hence a ſrequent change of 
Iiquors may be attended with advantage. But where a 


fever attends, inſtead of the fixt alkaline ſalts, the neutral 


are to be preſcribed, and here the following forms have 
generally the molt defirable effects. „ | 
R Limatura martis 3 ij. ad 3 fs. rad. ſchille pulv. 3 i. 
ſpec. aromat. 3 ij conſ. abſ. Rom. 3 i. ſyr. q. .. f elec- 
tar. cujus capt. q n. m. m. bis terve in die cum hauſt. ſeq. 
R Sal diuret. 3 fs. ad 3 1. ſs. aq. font. 3 i. fs. aq. raph. 
ruſt. 3 ij. m. IE | . 
If the al diuret. runs off by ſtool it muſt be checked. 
The bark, joined with iron, ſoap, and rhubarb, ſucceed 
very well, when accompanied with this neutral ſalt. Diu- 
retics ſometimes fail from a ſpaſm affecting the kidneys ; 
in which caſe give now and then a tea-ſpoonful of oxym. 
ſcillit. and tinct. fœtid. in the patient's drink; and after- 
wards, to relieve the pain in the bowels, &c. give mag- 
neſia and powdered galangal root. 
Dr. Leatherland obſerves, that an aſcites is the leaſt apt 
to return when removed by diuretics. OS, 
Hellebore, joined with lixivial ſalts, is powerfully diu- 


retic. The tonic pills of Dr. Bacher are celebrated in 


dropſies; their operation is purgative and diuretic ; hel- 


lebore is the chief part in their compoſition, and they are 


thus prepared. | Es 
R Extract. hellebor. nigri. myrrh ſolutz, aa 3 i. card. 


bened. pulv. 3 iij. & 5 i. m. f. maſſa ere ſicco exſiccanda, 


donec formandis pillulis apta ſit, ſingul. ad gran. ſemiſs. 
N. B. The extract is made from the helleborus niger 
foliis anguſtioribus of Tourneſort, and is obtained thus: 
bruiſe the roots, cover them with ſpirit of wine, in which 
Zth part of a fixt alkaline falt was previouſly mixed; let 
them ſtand twelve hours, now and then ſtirring them a- 


bout; pour off this, and add a freſh quantity of ſpirit ; 
treat it as before, then pour on as much Rheniſh wine as 


will raiſe about ſix inches above the ſurface of the helle- 
bore, and now and then add a little, to keep it to the ſame 


height for forty-eight hours, after which ſet it over the 


fire to boil for half an hour, then ſtrain by the aſſiſtanee 


of ſtrong expreſſion : repeat the whole of this proceſs with 


the remaining root. Mix the liquors obtained at both ex- 
preſſions, and add to the whole twice the quantity of boil- 
ing water; then evaporate to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup : 
add to it again about twice the quantity of boiling water, 
and evaporate as before. Then add about a ninth part of 
the ſpirit of wine, and evaporate the whole to the conſiſt- 
ence of turpentine. 'Thus the volatile nauſeous and acrid 


parts are diſſipated, the uſeful active parts being ſtill re- 


tained. 

The ſolution of the myrrh is made by diſſolving it in 
water over a gentle fire, {training through a linen cloth, 
and then evaporating to the conſiſtence of a thin extract. 

As to the carduus, the dried leaves gathered belore the 
ſeeds appear, are to be powdered fine. 

Theſe pills have been given in different numbers up to 
thirty for a doſe, taken by ten at a time, and an hour be- 
tween each portion. As they brace up the ſolids, they are 
prohibited where inflammation, ſuppuration, or tendency 


ſolutely curative. When this operation is perforred, t 


| 


A8 


to a gangrene is ſuſpedded; but in cold pituitons han, 
they are greatly to be relied on. Though it hath been 
generally ſaid that the thirſt of hydropic patients is not t 
be gratified by a free uſe of liguids, Dr. Bacher ode, 
them without any reſtraint, and aſſerts that the e{li-1c, g? 
his medicine very much depends on the unre{traineq ,, 
of mild ones. He alſo ſays that, whatever may be 1. 
principle of cure, in ali d:opfical cafes, the patient float 
drink in proportion to the requirement of his thirſt, I 
practice of allowing the patient to drink is farther con. 
firmed by the ſucceſs of ſeveral initances. related in the 
Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. ? 

The urinary diſcharges are alſo much promoted by gs, 
um, in caſes that are attended with much pain, eſpcciul 
when it is ſeated about the kidneys. 

The forms of diuretics are numerous, and ſo abou 
in all practical writers, as to render a long liſt of them v, Wii 
neceſſary here: however, as ſquills are generally n{.1 WM 
theſe caſes, it may be obſerved that they are met due’, 
when neither very dry nor very moiſt, and whci: 1. fiM 
in as full doſes as will fit eaſy on the ſtomach ; nitre in 
proves their operation by the kidneys, and may be aff 
in a double proportion to that of the ſquills; and to chen 
the nauſea which they excite, a glaſs of cinnamon wan 
is effectual. 5 | 9 

Horſe-radiſh may be eaten freely, and whole mull: 
ſeed may be ſwallowed two or three times a day, to H 
quantity of a table ſpoonful at a time. And as the vet; 
in which diuretics are adminiſtered may leſſen or improc 


their effects, it may be obſerved that whey is one of tf 


moſt convenient; in want of which an infuſion of june 
berries, or other material of ſimilar quality, may be 1 
ſtituted; or a decoCtion of the fencka root may be H 
Diuretics ore a very uncertain kind of medicines; an! vi 
diverſified they are in their effects on different habits, t 
until trial is made, it will be difficult to {ix on any ti, 
they operate the belt when the patient is much in M 
open air. | | 8 3 

Sudorifics have ſucceeded, but are very uncertain; «il 


theſe none ſcems to excel the puly. ſudorific. Doctor 
Doveri. Their happieſt effects are when ſome reli i 


already obtained by fome other means. Dr. Percival git 4 
an inſtance of ſucceſs, in the ſecond vol. of his EfTays, fron 
rubbing the ſkin every night and morning with dry c 
fumigated with camphor, and giving internally the julep 
camphor. ſo as that a dram of camphor was taken in a day 

A falivation raiſed with mercury hath ſucceeded a 
the failure of all the other ufual means. 1 
When the aſcites is attended with an anaſarca, c 
fications made in the legs may be tried before tapping; but 
there is no direct method by which the water of an % 
can be expected to be thus diſcharged. | 

When other methods fail tapping ſhould be tried, | 
at leaſt a palliative; and if earlier uſed might be often a 


water is drawn off too ſpeedily, by which too much of tith 
vital heat is waſted, and hence the patient\ ſomctina 
ſwoons, and ill ſucceſs enſues. Some adviſe this ol 
ration as ſoon as there is water enough to make it ſafe f 
practicable, without waiting for a diſtenſion: Dr. Fol 
gill adviſes to this purpoſe, fee Lond. Med. Obſ. anc in 
vol. iv. p. 114. And though Dr. Hunter is ſome: 
doubtful in this reſpect, his objections rather pleas ll 
than againſt. See PARACENTES1s. Dr. Baker too ut 
an early operation. : Y 

For the relief of occaſional ſymptoms, fee Hyprors. ll 

The aſcites happening to a pregnant woman, pall1111'" 
only are to be uſed until her delivery, unleſs danger 
ſuffocation from the exceilive diſtenſion demands it 

When the duplicature of the peritoneum is the ft 
the aſcites, tapping is the alone remedy. See Milman * 
the Dropſy. Leake's Medical Inſtructions, edit. 5. | 

ASCITES UTERINUS, i. e. Hydrometra. WM 

ASCITES SANG UINEO-UTERINUS, i. e. Hy" 
metra. | 4 

ASCITICUS. One who labours under an tie. 

ASCLEPIADÆE. The deſcendants' of £{cuiap 
whoſe name in the Greek is Aſclepius. They kept '" 
knowledge of medicine in their own family until Hi 
crates, who was the eighteenth deſcendant of ZEſcui2'' 
made it public. = 

| ASC: 


A S E. 


ASCLEPIADES. A phyſician who. was famous in 
me long before Galen's time. Before him the Empiric 
rcizmed, but he introduced a new mode. He had 
Aiſcd as a barriſter at law; but obſerving that the phy- 
41s got money faſter than he, and being well ſkilled in 


”s 
is halt 
i. 
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ned vB. Leakneſs of minkind, he exploded all other practice, 
y v« 11: introduced ſomething different from all of them, with 
1t lhoul 1 ew to none being thought well of but himſelf. 

va luß enn Aurelianus gives a good account of Aſclepiades 
er Con. 


philoſopher »nd a phyſician, an abſtract of which ſee 
Dr. James's Med. Dict. article ASCLEPIADES. Atoms 
re the principle of his philoſophy : frictions, wine, and 
-ciſe, formed his practice 3 but his atoms were what we 
| particles, which are compounded of atoms. It was 
b Afſclepiades who firſt ſpread about the notion of me- 


ed in the 


? ' p 
(al oy 0". 
eſp. cia 4 


e, oe being only a conjectural art 

"FEM recess, called alſo birundinaria, vincetoxicum, 
TELE + 9 5 . 3 3 | 

y ved i 1 poiſon, ſilken cicely, and white ſwallow-worr. 

uc 


his plant hath unbranched ſtalks, ſmooth leaves ſet in 

i: 1 ::. and cluſters of monopetalous flowers, followed by 
mittem dong pods full of a white cottony matter, with ſmall 
be adde eniſh ſed. The root is large, compoied of many 
d to ched Fi {trings hanging from a tranſverſe head. brown ex- 
non Vac ally, and white internally. It is perennial, grows 
in gravelly places, and flowers in July. It is rec- 
ied a {pecies of apocynum, or dog's-bane; but it is diſ- 
zuiſhed from all the other ſpecies by its affording a 
pid juice, that of all the reſt being milky. 
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loſes its odour by drying: chewed it is ſweetiſh at the 
„then bitteriſh. In doſes from 2 i. to 7 i. it is ſu- 
ne and diuretic 3 in the firſt characters it hath been ſo 
monly uſed by the Germans as to have obtained the 
he of contrayerva Germanorum. EO 


a collyrium in Galen. 
SCLITES, 1. e. Aſcites. | 
SCOMA, from , a bottle. 
es at the years of maturity. 
5COS, from aoxyTog, leather. A bottle. They were 
erly all made of leather, and Hippocrates uſed to ap- 
hem when filled with hot water to pained parts. 
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The eminence of the 


æ mum. | | 
SDENIGI. The blood-ſtone. | 
SE, or Aſſe. Hippocrates by theſe words means a 
ing of food from a conflux of humours in the ſtomach. 
SEB. Alum. 1 | 
SEDENIGI. The blood ſtone. 
DEF, i. e. Hydroa, 810 

„EN. Dragon's blood. 5 
e tried, LL, alſo called millepedes, centipedes, ſlaters, 
ye GY | ice, church-bugs, ſow-bugs, and wood-lice. 
rtor med, 
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and genus oniſcus. This genus diſtinguiſhes thoſe 
Fis that are without wings, have fourteen feet, are 
c0us, have bent antennæ, a mouth furniſhed with two 
„ the head intimately joined to the thorax, and an 
body. It comprehendeth fifteen ſpecies. One ſpe- 
is the wood-louſe, and the variety which is of a bluiſh 


, is the ſort that is generally ordered in medicine: 
| are found under ſtones and logs of wood, in cold 


IYDR075. WY 
ate 


an, palli 


8 {hoſe found in vaults are ſaid to contain the moſt 
eſs danger | 


and fo are the moſt eſteemed. 


zands it. e London college directs them to be dried by ſuſ- 
is the ſcat | ing them in a thin canvas bag, placed within a co- 
e Milman © veſſel and over the ſteam of hot ſpirit of wine, in 
dit. 5: 1 they ſoon die and become friable. 


tra. 1 ; | 
i. e. Hrn Vinum Millepedatum. | 

7 . © 4 2 " J. . _* . . * 

Mille ped. viv. 3 ij. contund. & digere in vin. Rhen. 

an 4/c:t15: 

f FA \ 


i Mlepedes are reckoned diuretic, but the effects uſu- 
hey kept "ll 


= ibuted to them are doubtful. | 
until Hip dELIUS (Caspar.) 'This anatomiſt was born at 
\f Z{(cul27 22> and was profeſſor of Pavia. He is one of the 
801 among the moderns who noticed the lacteal veſſels in 

A L 3 . 


he root when freſh gathered, ſmells like valerian root, | | 
medicine. See Lac. 


LSCLEPIOS. The name of a dried ſmegma deſcribed | 
P. Ægineta; of a troche in the writings of Aetius; 


Indies, whoſe juice is uſed againſt the colic. 


LSCYROIDES, Aſcyros, Aſcyrum, Aſcyrus, i. e. An- 


heſe are inſects, according to Linnæus, of the claſs 


ur, and, if touched, rolls itſelf up into the form of 


places. There are different ſpecies, but the pale 
n and the blueiſh black ſorts are indiſcriminately 


the meſentery : he modeſtly declines the honour of the 
diſcovery, becauſe he fays they were known to Hippocrates, 
Eraſiſtratus, and Galen. He firſt noticed theſe in 1622, 
and publiſhed his obſervations on them in 1627. 
ASELLUS MAJOR, The cod-fiſh ; it is called alſo 
merluccius, cabeliau, morhua, molva, and the keeling. 
It is a ſea-fiſh, and ſhould be choſen by its whiteneſs. It 
1s very nouriſhing. 
ASELLUS MOLLIS, vel MINOR. The whiting. 
ASELLUS MARINUS. See MeRLANGIVUs. 
ASEMOS, from e, neg. and one, a en. An epi- 
thet applied to events that fall out contrary to all appear- 
ance, and without any manifeſt cauſe. A criſis happen- 
ing beyond hope. 

\SEPH. Plumous alum. 

ASEP PA. from a, neg. and gnæo, to putriſy. Unpu— 
trified; but Hippocrates uſed this word to ſignify uncon- 


cocted or undigeſted. 


ASIATIC. (BaLs.) The balm of Gilead. 

ASIGI. Verqigriſe. 

ASILUS. The name of a ſort of beetle. _ | 

ASILUS, called alſo tibe, tabanus, and the gad-fly. 
It is an oblong lender fly, of a blackiſh colour; its body 
is ſhaped like an hunting-horn, and is ſharp pointed : this 
fly 1s troubleſome to horſes, &c. 7 | 

ASIMION. An ingredient mentioned by Myrepſus, 
but not known. _ | | 5 

ASINGAR. Verdigriſe. „ 5 

A SINUS. The aſs. Its milk is in much eſteem as a 


ASIO. The horn-o wl. 

ASIRACUS. A ſpecies of graſshopper. 

ASITI. t Thoſe are ſo called who take no food for 
ASITIA. J want of an appetite. | 

AHSIUS (Laeis.) See Asstus. 
ASJOGAM. 


A tree growing in Malabar and the Eaſt 
Raii Hiſt, 
ASMIAR. Verdigriſc. 

ASODES. See Asso PDEs. 

ASOPER. Soot. _ ; „ 8 

ASPADIALIS (Iſchur ia). A ſuppreſſion of urine from 
the urcthra being imperforated. g | 

 ASPALATHUM, called alſo agallochum. Calambac 

wood. It is brought from the Eaſt Indies, it is of a bi- 
tuminous and fatty kind, or refinous, and of a bitter taſte, 
It 1s ſold very often for the agallochum, being of ſimilar 
virtues, but weaker. gy LES, | 

ASPALATHUS, called alſo lignum Rhodium, lignum 
roſæ odoræ, lign. thuris, eryſ ſceptrum, radix Rhodina, 
Rhodium, or roſe-wood. _ 9 5 

Roſe-wood is the root, or the wood of a thorny ſhrub, 
but of which we have no certain account. It is brought 
from the Canary iflands in long crooked pieces, exter- 
nally of a whitiſh colour, internally of a deep yellow with 
a reddiſh caſt. The heavieſt and the deepeſt coloured is 
the beſt. | | e | 

When rubbed or ſcraped it ſmells like roſes. To ſpi- 
rit of wine it gives out all its virtue, but this tincture ſends 
nothing off by diſtillation except the ſpirit, hardly affected 
with the ſmell or taſte of the wood; water alſo extracts 
its virtues, and carries them with it in diſtillation ; this diſ- 
tilled water reſembles that from damaſk roſes. Fifty pounds 
weight of good wood afford one pound of eſſential oil, 
which is uſed as a perfume; it is weaker than the oil of 
roſes, but of the ſame odour. _ 2 55 

An agreeable cordial tincture is made by macerating 
3 iv. of this wood with a pint of rectified ſpirit of wine, 
from ten droops to a tea- ſpoonful is a doſe. Ces 

ASPALTUM, i. e. Aſphaltum. 

ASPARAGI. The young ſhoots of vegetables. 

ASPARAGODES. Curled colewort. | 

ASPARAGUS, called alſo aſpharagus, ſparagus, ſpe- 
rage, and ſparrow-graſs. | | 

It is a perenial plant, chiefly uſed as aliment; in the 
ſpring a number of ſhoots appear, they riſe to the height 
of two or three feet, then divide into ſlender firm ſpread- 
ing branches, clothed with ſoft green capillary leaves, 
the flowers are of a pale green colour, and ſucceeded by 
ſhining red berries. It grows wild in Cornwall and ſome 


ASMAGA. A mixing of certain metals. 


other parts of England. 
| | Though 
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of catching fiſh 


ASP 


Though confined to the kitchen, it affords very little 


nouriſhment, the young ſhoots only are eaten; a decoc- 
tion of the roots is diuretic, a ſtrong infuſion of them 1s 
preferred by ſome. | 

ASPARAGUS. See Cyma. 

ASPARINE. See Aparine. | 

ASPASIA. The name pf a conſtrictive medicine for 
the pudenda muliebria, conſiſting of wool moiſtened with 
an infuſion of galls. 

ASPER. A ſmall river-fiſh found in the Rhone. It is 
ſo named from the roughneſs of its ſcales and jaws, It 


is good food. 


he oil of aſpyr is commonly enquired for as a means 

Tuch eaſe and certainty. It is probably 
the oil of oſpray which is meant, for there is a fable, that 
the bird ſo called, as it flies; drops ſomething on the ſur- 
face of the water, by which the fiſh is allured; hence the 
oil of the bird is ſuppoſed to have the ſame effect; but as 


there is no ſuch oil, che oil of box, or any other ſuch like, 


is ſold for it. 8 


ASPERA. A ſpecies of polypodium. _ 
ASPERA. So called from the inequality made by the 


cartilages of it. | | | | 

ASPERA ARTERIA. The wind-pipe, called alſo 
trachea arteria. It paſſes down from behind the tongue 
into the lungs, is ſituated before the oeſophagus, and ſur- 
rounded, laterally and before, by the thyroid gland. It en- 
ters the cavity of the thorax behind the upper part of the 
ſternum, where it is croſſed by the large veſſels which run 


up to the head. At about the fourth vertebra of the back | 


it divides into two branches, that which goes to the right 
lung is divided into three branches, the other which goes 
into the left is divided into two; theſe branches are called 
bronchiæ, and at their extremities are expanded into ob- 


long veſſels, after having loſt their cartilaginous nature, | 


and are called veſicule Malpighianæ. It is cartilaginous 
forward, and membraneous backward. See LARYX. 

When any ſmall ſubſtance falls into the trachea, it oc- 
caſions much uneaſineſs until it is thrown up. To aſſiſt 


its diſcharve, Aetius commends ſternutatories; ſome com- 
mend expeQorants and emetics, which may allo be ſafely | 
uſed, but to cxcite a cough, as ſome adviſe, is too ha- 
Zardous. „„ 55 


ASPERATA. See As PERU M. 


AsPERATUM SPECILLUM. The raſp-like probe, 
the ſame as blepharoxyſtum. Er CR, 


ASPERELLA, i. e. Afprella. 

ASPERGINES. The ſame as aſperſio. 
ASPERGULA, i. e. Aſperula. 1 
ASPERIFOLIUS, of 5 66h rough, and folium, a leaf. 


An epithet for ſuch plants as are rough leafed, having | 
their leaves placed aiternately, or without any certain or- 


der on their ſtalks. They have monopetalous flowers, cut 


or divided into five, and after each flower there com- 


monly follow ſour ſeeds. | : 
ASPERITAS. Roughneſs, aſperity, ſharpneſs. 
ASPERSIO. To ſprinkle. Medicines adminiſtered 
this way were called by the Greeks ſympafmata, and by 
the Latins aſpergines. M e 
 ASPERUGO. See As PERUIA. | | 
ERULA, called alſo aſpergula, hepatica, ſtellaris, 


ſtellata, matriſylva Germanica, rubeola montana odora, 


aparine, woodrow, and woodroof. Aſperula odorata, 
It is a low umbelliferous plant, grows wild in woods 
and copſes; it flowers in May, hath an agreeable odour, 


which is much improved by moderate drying ; the taſte is 


a little auſtere. It imparts its flavour to vinous liquors, 


and is commended as a cordial and deobſtruent. 
ASPERULA. Squinancy wort. | 


ASPERUM. Rough. An epithet applied to bodies 


with uneven ſurfaces. Galen obſerves that every rough 
body is uneven, but every uneven body is not rough; and 
that roughneſs is occaſioned by too great dryneſs, or from 
acrimony. 
ASPHALATHUS. A ſpecies of laburnum, called 
trefoil acacia. | | 
. ASPHALITIS. A kind of trefoil. Alſo a name of 
the laſt vertebra of the loins. | 
ASPHALTOS. It is a ſpecies of bitumen. 
ASPHALTUM, i. e. Bitumen. i 
| 6 


| nenata. | — 
ASPHYXIA SPINALIS. i. e. Apoplexia ſanguin 
ASPHYXIA SUSPENSORUM. i. e. Apoplexia ai 


ASPHARAGUS. Sparrow-graſs, 
ASPHENDAMNOS. The mountain maple. 
ASPHODELUS. The aſphodel. 

Ray takes notice of five ſpecies, three of which 
but a baſtard kind ; the others are the J 

ASPHODELUS ALBUS. White aſphodel. An; 

ASPHODELUS LUTEUS, alſo called haſta 
Bernhardi teſticulus, anthericum, affodilus, iphion, 
ambe, king's ſpear, and yellow aſphodel. 

The aſphodel roots reſemble an acorn, are acrid, hey 
ing, diuretic, &c. The leaves are like thoſe of a led. 
the ſtalk is ſmooth, bearing on its top a flower called 3 
THERICOS, which ſee. _ Y 

. Theſe plants are natives of Italy, France, and Othe 


reg, 
eri. 


warm parts of Europe. The freſh roots are commende . 


in the form of a cataplaſm, to be applied to ſcrophulay 
ſwellings. | 


ASPHODELUS FOLIS FISTULOSIS. A ee 


of phalangium. | | 
ASPHYXIA, from « neg. and oguZtg, a pulſe, fr 
a to leap or beat like an artery. A privation of t 
pulſe. Though this cannot be abſolutely the caſe, whil 
2 perſon. lives, yet to our perception it may. It is hy; 
long failure of vital and animal power; as from drow. 


ing, mephitiſm, &c. Moſt inſtances of aſphyxy are n. 
rieties of apoplexy; the reſt are inſtances of ſyncope, fy 


the molt part, if not all. See LiroTHY MIA and Apy. 


ASPHYXIA a CARBONE. i. e. Apoplexia venera 


ASPHYXIA CONGELATORUM. i. e. Apoplea 


venenata. 


ASPHYXIA FLATULENTA. When this compli 


can be diſtinguiſhed by its external ſymptoms, Dr. Culk 9 


ranks it in the genus apoplexy. | 


* 


ASPHYXIA FORICARIORUM. i. e. Ap 


| Venenata. 


. ASPHYXIA IMMERSORUM. i. e. Apoplexia fi 
focata. 6 LE | „ 

ASPHYXIA MEPHITIDE. 1. e. Apoplexia venen 
ASPHYXIA a MUSTO. 1. e. Apoplexia venenau 


ASPHYXTIA a FUMIS. i. e. Apoplexia venenata 


ASPHYXIA a PATHEMATE. i.e. Apoplexia mental 
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ASPHYXIA SIDERATORUM. i. e. Apoplexia viM 


focata. 


ASPIC. Broad leaved lavender. See Lav AND 1 
ASPIDION. A diminutive of ace, a buckler. WM 
name of the alyſſon of Dioſcorides, becauſe it hath (ni 


round pods reſembling a buckler. 


ASPIDISCOS, from gong, a buckler. | By metapi 0 


it was applied to the ſphincter muſcle of the anus, 3 


are informed by Cœlius Aurelianus. 


ASPIS. The aſp. A venomous kind of ſerpent, i 


which Galen reckons up three ſpecies. Paulus Agia 
in lib. v. and cap. xvii. fays, that amputation is the ol 


remedy when a limb is bit; and to cut away the fl 


the bone if the bite is where amputation cannot be pM 


formed. | 


ASPLENTUM, alſo called ſplenium, ſcolopendril 3 
ceterach, milt-waſte, and ſpleen- wort. It 18 the aſpk 4 
nium ceterach, or aſplenium frondibus pinnati fidis 10 


alternis confluentibus, Linn. Spleenwort. | 


This is a ſmall buſhy plant, growing on fiſſures of 998 
and on old walls; it conſiſts of capillary black: 1098 
long narrow leaves, cut down to the rib on each ſde 
ternately, into a number of oblong, obtuſe, narrow "i 


tions, with broad baſes. It hath no ſtalk or flower; 


ſeeds are a yellow powder, produced on the backs E 


leaves. 


The leaves are ſimilar to maiden-hair, as a pech 3 
they are diuretic, and uſed by way of infuſion, the 


away ſabulous matter from the urinary paſſage. 
ASPREDO. The ruff. A fiſh that is found in 1 
large rivers. | 


ASPRELLA, i. e. Equiſetum majus. 


ASPRIS MAURORUM. The holm oak with 


acorns. See XGyYLoes. | 
ASPRITUDO. The ſame as aſperum. 
ASPRUM, i. e. Aſperum. ‚ 


xi 


AST 
488 AC, i.e. Gum ammoniacum. 


88A FCETIDA, i- e. Aſa fcetida. 


88 ALA: A nutmeg. | 8 
PILE. Worms that breed among planks. They 


alſo called coſſi, teredones, termes, thripes, and xy- 


which Ut 


J. And 
alta regt, hagl. | I. 

on, ett SS ANEGI. The powder that falls off from the walls 
ſalt in the ſalt mines. 
88 ANUS. A weight conſiſting of two drams. 
ASS ARAB ACC A, i. e. Aſarum. | 5 
88 ARE. In the ſpagirical language it is to dry a 

ſo as to ſit it for powdering. 


crid, hey, 
of a leg 


) 


called 4y, 


and oe Ss RIU NM, i.e. as. 
Ommends \SSATIO, Aſſation, from aſſo, to roaſt with Fire. 
crophulay ing, toaſting, broiling, and roaſting, are different ſpe- 


of aſſation. 


A ſpecial 


the fire after roaſting. 


COERCE 
U 


pulſe, fron \SSE., See ASE. ; 

tion of th 88ER AC, i. e. Aſſis. . 

aſe, wil ASSERVATIO. In pharmacy it is the ſame as con- 
It is by; Ratio, or the repoſiting things ready for uſe. 1 

»m drow, \SSIDENS SIGNUM. An aſſident ſign, that is, ſuch 

yxy are wy bne as uſually accompanies a diſeaſe ; but 1s not as the 

yncope, fi hognomonic, inſeparable from it. 


and Ap. 
ſay afſiduus febris, inſtead of continua febris. 


a vener A SSIMUTLO, to affimilate, from ad and. /milis, to 
Apopka te like to; as when what we eat is converted into our 


. Aſſimilation, when ſpoken of our aliment, differs 
ame only from nutrition. | 

8818. The Mgyptian name for bangue. 
sss TENTES. i. e. Paraſtatz. | 

A pople: A SSITRA. See MAN DARU. | a 

| sls LAPIS, called alſo aſius lapis, ſarcophagum, 
-nenata, RAN Aſfian ſtones. Theſe ſtones receive their name from 
oplexia Hes a city of Troas, in the Leſſer Alia, where they 
found. It is of a tophous, ſoft, friable, and looſe 
ſtance, with a powdery matter growing on it like meal, 
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s compli 


Dr. Cue 


1a ve nenn 
venenaia Wl 
dia men the Aſſien rock. This flour conſumes looſe ſpongy 
zoplexia ; the ſtone poſſeſſeth the ſame virtue in a leſs degree. 
_50DES. A continual fever, in which the outward 
ſanguine 
W ei an inſatiable thirſt, perpetual toſſing, watching and 
| ng. Some call it a kind of tertian fever. 5 
v a x 01 8550S. Alum. | | | | 
bucklcr. R©QQ>TACUS, or aſtacus marinus. The lobſter. Lob- 
t hath (of 15 one of the firſt among the foods that are alcaleſ- 
| , and poſſeſſes all the advantages as ſuch, that are at- 
uted to the crab See CanceER _ 
RSTACUS FLUVIATILIS. The crevis or cray-fiſh. 


eſe are found in rivers; are of the ſame general nature 


y metal 
anus, 2 


* ſerpent, &rabs and lobſters. They afford the concretes called 
us Agia s eyes. See OcuLt CANCRORUM. | 

1 is the 08> 1 APHIS. Araiimn © fk 

the 1: > CARZOF. The name of an ointment, and alſo of 


mot be e icture, which were uſed by Paracelſus. The firſt 
bed of licharge, houſe-leek juice, &c. The ſecond, 

lopendruu cemphor and roſe-warer. | | 

is the al 

ati fidis 


me call it araneus. 


ures of S TER. Star-wort. See IsGUINALIS. | 
1ckiſh r TER ANNUUS RAMOSUS ALBUS LATIFO- 


each ſid: WP > CANADENSIS. A ſpecies of leucanthemum. 


narrow VS TER ARVENSIS © COERULEUS ACRIS. Blue 
flower; EP banc. See SENECI0. 5 
backs of A > TER ATTICUS. A name of eryngo, and of the 


den ſtar-wort. 


5 a pea 18 TER MARITIMUS, i. e. Tripolium. 
n, they SIER OMNIUM MAXIMUS, i. e. Enula. 
BY > ER PALUSTRIS. Boerhaave makes this a ſpe- 
und in m b of flea-bane. See JAcoBRA. 
e>TER PALUSTRIS PARVO FLORE GLOBO- 
| „Small flea-bane. See Cox Yz A. 8 En 
AS TER PERUANUS. Potatoes. 


k with SR. >. 
58 ER PRATENSIS AUTUMNALIS CONIZ 
14 Common flea-bane. 

il STERES THALATTII, i. e. Stella marina. 


* 


aSSATURA. A piece of any thing juſt removed 


ASSIDUUS. Some uſe this word inſtead of continuus, | 


s are moderately warm, but inwardly there is great 


\51CHACHILOS. 80 Paracelſus names a malignant 
grenous ulcer, which. ſpreads: from the feet upwards. 


| 


h as is ſeen on the walls of mills; it is called the flour | 


| Cauſe, the veſſels are too full. | 
Thoſe of a ſanguine habit, with ſmall veſſels, and with 
ſtrait cheſts, are the moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe z it may 


AST 


ASTERIA, called alſo gemina folis, baſtard opal, aiid 
ſtar gem, which laſt name it receives from its ſparkling 
like a ſtar. It is generally ſaid to be a ſpecies of opal; it 
is tranſparent like cryſtal, but much harder. It is a name 
alſo of the oculus cati. 

ASTERIA GEMMA, i. e. Aſteria. 

ASTERIAS, i. e. Aſtroites. 

ASTERIAS. The bird called a bittern. 

ASTERISCUS. Purple or golden ſtart-wort. 

ASTEROIDES. Baſtard ſtar-wort. 

ASTHENIA. Extreme debility. 


ASTHENIA a HYDROCEPHALO. Apoplexia hy- 
drocephalica. | 


ASTHMA, from aw, or ay, to breathes A chronic, 
laborious, wheezing reſpiration. Galen ſays, that the 
Greeks gave this name to a quick reſpiration, ſuch as 
happens to people who run, &c. The word now is ap- 


plied to a diſorder, the chief ſymptoms of which is a 
| difficult or ſhort breathing; or a laborious wheezing reſ- 


piration, with a ſenſe of ſtraitneſs in the breaſt. 


This diſorder is of two kinds, viz. the humoral, the 
pituitous, or moiſt 3 and the ſpaſmodic, dry, nervous, or 


convulſive. There are alſo three degrees of ſhort breath= 
ing, firſt, a dyſpnœa, from Sus difficult, and e,, to 
breathe, a difficulty of breathing, (ſee DYseNoEA), which 
in a yet greater degree is; ſecondly, aſthma, which in a 
yet greater degree is called orthopncea, from ophog, flraight 
or erect, and ay:w, to breathe : for in this caſe the patient 
cannot breathe but in an erect poſture, alſo with a vio- 
lent motion of his breaſt and ſhoulders. . 


Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neu- 


roſis, and the order ſpaſmi; beſides, the inſtances in 
which it is ſymptomatic, he obſerves three ſpecies, 1. 


Aſthma ſpontaneum ; when there is no manifeſt cauſe, or 


any other diſeaſe attending. 2. Aſibma exanthamaticum z 
as when ſome acrid humour is repelled from the ſurface 


of the body. 3. 4/thma plethoricum; when any accuſ- 


tomed evacuation of blood ceaſes, or when, from any other 


come on at any age, but generally its approach is after the 
prime of life. | | | 


The cauſes of the ahm are conciſely enumerated by 
Dr. Dover, who ſays they are inflammation, conyullions, 
or plenitude. When ſymptomatical, any diſtemper that 


affects the breaſt or lungs may be the cauſe z but when it 


is an original diſeaſe, ſome defect in the lungs, or other 
parts ſubſervient to reſpiration, is a principal one. The 
lungs may be preternaturally large; an œdema, alſo an 


emphyſema in this viſcus, may produce this diſorder; a 
redundancy of blood; the vital heat too copioufly deter- 


mined to the lungs, from a check to perſpiration; a de- 


fect of the vital fire in the lungs; a diminiſhed perfpira- 
tion is the moſt frequent cauſe in England, from the neg- 
lect of changing the cloaths with the ſeaſons; the nervous 


kind is produced by a preternatural irritability of the lungs, 
| acrid defluxions, mineral and other ſubtil exhalations, or 


a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the diaphragm alone may be the 
cauſe : cold north winds occaſion this kind of a/thma in 
ſome conſtitutions, and not unfrequently its riſe is from a 


ſubtil acrid matter about the nervous parts of the præcordia, 
. | which generally is ſent there by an imprudent repulſion o 
the morbid matter of exanthematous diſorders, the drying. 


up of iſſues, or old ulcers, &c. Rove pet 

Dr. Cullen ſays, that the a//hma depends alone upon a 
particular conſtitution of the lungs : that the proximate 
cauſe is a preternatural, and, in ſome meaſure, a ſpaſ- 
modic, conſtriction of the muſcular fibres of the bron- 
chiæ, which not only prevents the dilatation of the bron- 


chiæ, neceſſary to a free and full inſpiration, but gives 


alſo a rigidity which prevents a full and free expiration. 
He adds, this preternatural conſtriction, like many other 
convulſive and ſpaſmodic affeCtions, is readily excited by 
a turgeſcence of the blood, or other cauſe of any un- 
uſual fulneſs and diſtenſion of the veſſels of the lungs. 
In the diagnoſtics of the humoral and nervous kinds 
of aſthma, the diſcharge of phlegm in the firſt, and the 
freedom of all apparent diſorder after the fit of coughing 


| ceaſes, in the latter, being the principal difference, Ara- 
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tæus's deſcription may ſuſfice for both: he ſays, © the 
patient is ſeized with an oppreſſion of the breaſt, a liſtleſſ- 
neſs on uſing any kind of exerciſe, the breathing is diffi- 
cult and laborious, he becomes hoarſe and coughs, is 
troubled with flatulencies of the præcordia, and racked 


with uneaſy eructations; he is ſubje& to watchings, and 


in the night time is very little, and almoſt imperceptibly 
hot, his noſtrils alſo become too much contracted for a 
free and eaſy reſpiration. If the diſorder is degenerating, 
and becoming more formidable, the cheeks grow red, the 
eyes prominent, like thoſe of ſtrangled perſons, he ſnores , 
whilſt awake, but much more when aſleep, his voice 1s 
indiſtinct, languid, and faint; he is fond of a free and 
cold air, and loyes to walk in the open fields, becauſe a 
houſe is a ſcene»too narrow and confined for his breathing 
with the freedom he wiſhes. He breathes in an erect 
poſture, and is eager to attract all the air he can, for 
this purpoſe he opens his mouth wide, and ſeems diſcon- 
certed becauſe it is too ſmall for his purpoſe. His face, 
except the cheeks, which are red, becomes pale, a ſweat 
breaks out about his forehead and neck, he is racked with 
a ſharp and continual cough, and expeCtorates a ſmall quan- 
tity of thin, cold, and as it were frothy matter. In reſpi- 
ration his neck becomes tumid, and there is a retraction of 
the præcordia. His pulſe is ſmall, frequent, and depreſſed: 
his legs becomes ſmall and ſlender; if theſe ſymptoms 
ſhould happen to be increaſed, they ſometimes ſuffocate the 
patient, in the ſame manner that an epilepſy does; but if 
they are alleviated and lefſened, the cough becomes leſs 


frequent, and returns at longer intervals; a large quantity 


of ſanious and moilt ſpit is expectorated, copious and 
aqueous ſtools are diſcharged, and the urine is evacuated 
in large quantities, though nothing as yet ſubſides in it. 
His voice becomes more ſonorous and clear, his ſleep 
longer and ſufficient for the ſupport of nature, bis precor- 


dia are relaxed and rendered eaſy, and his pain, upon its 


remiſſion, is ſometimes tranſlated to the ſcapulæ; breathes 
at longer intervals, and more eaſy, though with a certain 
roughneſs.“ To this may be added, that as the paroxyſm 
abates, the urine is higher coloured and lets fall a ſedi- 


ment; and under this diſtemper different ſymptoms may 


appear as conſtitutions vary, but generally a coſtiveneſs 


attends. In many perſons there are œdematous ſwellings 


of che feet, hands, face, or back; a torpor ſeizes the arms, 
leaden coloured ſpots are ſeen in the face, there is alſo 
ſometimes a flight anomalous fever, which increaſes a 
little in the evening; this train of ſymptoms leads on to 


one ſpecies or other of dropſy, or perhaps ends in a palſy 


of ſome part, or of one fide. In the pituitous e a, the 
patient is ſeldom free, though at ſome times much better 
than at others; eaſterly winds bring on or aggravate this 

diſorder, occafioning a large expectoration of phlegm. 


Though the humoral afthma is ſo ſimilar to the baſtard 


peripneumony, that they are generally conſidered as one 


and the ſame, yet the convulſive, or dry a/thma, muſt be 


diſtinguiſhed from it, and from the moiſt a/thma too. The 
dry aſtbma muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the convulſive 


ſuffocation of hyſteric patients, and from a ſuffocative 


catarrh. | | 

When this diſorder is recent, and produced by gouty 
matter, and ſuch like, therł may be ſome hopes of a laſt- 
ing recovery; otherwiſe it is rarely if ever cured. An 


eruption of the menſes, or of the hzmorrhoids, during 


a paroxyſm, alleviates it much; improper management 
cauſes an aſthma more readily to end in a dropſy ; con- 
vulſive h as greatly endanger the life at every return, 
yet ſeldom proves fatal. If frequent and long continued, 
if the patient eſcapes with his life, a dropſy is the reſult, 
which is the deſtruction of the patient. If a ſlow fever 
comes on, an uneqal intermittent pulſe, a palſy of the 


arms, a continual palpitation of the heart, a preternatu- 
ral ſmall diſcharge by urine, or a ſyncope, death is at 


hand. An aſthma coming on old people, it uſually attends 
them to the grave. 1 

The indications of cure will be to drive the humours 
to the exterior and inferior parts, to procure a due and 
equable circulation of them, and to remove the ſeveral 
cauſes which fupport the diſorder, by medicines adapted 
to their reſpeCtive natures : the two firſt are to be an- 
ſwered during the paroxyſm, the latter in the intervals be- 
tween them. In the convullive ama, the care will be to al- 


be carefully ſupported, and as a check thereto is the mot 


they fail, try the bark and opium. 


| greater difficulty of breathing than a confirmed aſcites, f 5 
when a ſudden ahmatic fit is obſerved, without any v 


feet, the cauſe is undoubtedly the ſame in the lungs; at 


| when it pukesz whence it ſeems, that in the relaxing 


the ſpaſmodic attends the humoral a/thma, he prefer J 


leviate the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of the breaſt, and 
ſubſervient to reſpiration. | 4 oY 

The diet ſhould be light: ſweet things, and ſuch 3; 
flatulent, muſt be avoided ; old Rheniſh wine mixed wi 
Seltzer water, or with a_pure light common water, 
uſeful : muſtard whey. is an excellent common drink; = 
the pituitous a//hma, ſo is an infuſion of hyſſop, dre 
ivy, daiſy flowers, or of Paul's betony, ſweetened yi 
liquorice. Exerciſe ſhould be moderate, but regular wif 
daily, the feet ſhould be kept warm, and perſpiration; 
ſiſted with a flannel ſhirt. | | 

With reſpect to the air which theſe patients breathe, 
ſhould be obſerved, that ſome are eaſy only in a dry rw 
one in the country, and others are ſo only in the ng 
vapid air of great towns; with one a light, and with 
other a heavy atmoſphere, does the beſt. In order vi 
due exerciſe of the lungs, a proper quantity of the H 
heat muſt be determined there, which ſhould be diſch-y, 
with the vapours in expiration, whatever then det 
more of this heat to this viſcus than can be eaſily di 2. 
charged, will produce an ma, and alſo require a nll 
or foggy air to breathe in, ſor thus the ſuperfluous E 
will de conveyed from the lungs. On the other hand, vil 
ſuch conſtitutions as do not ſupply the lungs with W 
needful quantity of vital heat, a dry open ſerene air, oil 
lands that are high, and where the ſun abides from e 
through the day, is neceſſary, for thus an eſcape of H 


already diminiſhed heat is prevented. Having di{tincui i 

ed to which of theſe two claſſes any particular patient 

longs, and feated him in the proper air, if he is of th "Mp 
firſt ſort proceed with bleeding, a thin, cooling, and diu 1 
ing diet, give frequent ſmall doſes of nitre, and at proye 2 
intervals, let purges with Glauber's ſalt be worked d 
with plenty of warm but very thin gruel ; bathing in 1. 


tepid baths, and bliſters, will alſo be of uſe : but if ar 


ſecond, the right air being choſen, order a nutritive a 
mal diet, with generous liquors for common drink, ll 
ferrugineous medicines, with the bark, bitters, gum Bl 
jul, gum ammoniacum, the warm balfams, as thoſe offi 
Tolu and Peru, be duly uſed. | i 
In both the above cafes, the natural perſpiration ſhout 
frequent cauſe of mas in this country, a particular | 
gard ſhould always be had unto it. 3 
Periodical afthmas give way to the bark, aſſiſted wil 
ſuch other means as peculiar circumſtances may require. 
The nervous m admits of bleeding only when 
there is a ſanguine plethora ; in other caſes, antiſpaſn 
dics, warm nervous medicines, opiates, and the bark, ar 
the principal means of relief; caſtor elix. paregoric. fi 
C. C. with aſſa feetida, and gum ammoniacum ; and i 


A ſmall degree of anaſarca is often attended with 1 ; 


ſible cauſe, if there is the leaſt fulneſs of the face (uff 
indeed is only to be ſeen in ſome inſtances after laying 
down) or any appearance of an cdema in the ancles «i 


that this is the caſe will be further confirmed by the put 
being ſuppreſſed : as the ſpeedieſt relief, give immedi 
of merc. dulc. gr. x. by which, as ſoon as it operates, ti 
pulſe and the breaſt will be relieved : this doſe may be re 
peated after a few days. _ ages : 

Vomits are uſually adminiſtered too ſoon in an, 


expectoration ſhould be rendered ſomewhat free, and th 
they may be given with more ſafety and greater advantage 


the oxym. ſcillit. and tart. emet. are eſteemed the beſt, bu 
Dr. Akenſide prefers, and with ſome reaſon, the 1peca Bi 
hana, which, whether in the humoral or ſpaſmodic kindy 3X 
he always uſes as ſpeedily in the fit as attending circu" Bl 
ſtances will admit, and experiences the ſpeedieſt relief H 
it; when he preſcribes the ipecac. in chronical caſcs, E 
gives from three to five grains every, or from five to it 
teen grains every other morning, according to the deg" Bl 
of the difeaſe, and without regard to any particular par” Bl 
yſm, and thus continued it for three, four, or fix weeks; 
he ſays it is as uſeful when it only excites a nauſea, ® 


quality, its virtue conſiſts, as uſed in theſe caſes. Wi FT 


and py 


ich as 1 


Ixed wall 


watet,; 


drink 1 Lu 
groge 


ned wi 


gular wil 


ration 


reathe, þ 
ur leren 


the ma 
with z I 
rder v 
the vie = 
liſchal 
1 delta 
eaſily il 
re a oli 
uous be 
r hand, vn 
with the 1 
ne air, od | 
from eh one of the beſt general forms of expectorants is the 
pe of He | 

1{tinguit gl 
patient WM 
is of th 
and diu 8 
at pra Diaphoretics are always ſo far needful, as that the na- 
rorked d 
ng in {vl 
it if of they are abſolutely neceſſary, being then principally 
ritive Wr 
drink, li 
gun ie 
as thoſed frequent draughts of warm elder-flower tea may ac- 


ok TP urges ſhould not be of the rougher kind, but manna | 
is the mol 


rticular v 


liſted vu 


y require. accompanied with expectorants, the elix. paregoric, 
nly when dle pil. e ſtyrace, are excellent; or if the tinct. the- 
ntiſpaſa c. is ventured on, it ſhould be mixed with the ox. 
e bark, Wit. In the ſpaſmodic a/thma, the tinct. thebaic. hath 
reg n found neceſſary even to a hundred drops, in a few 
m; and 1 


after lay; be choſen. When a ſudden fit is produced by an eaſt- 
e ancles d "I y wind, if it is violent, bleeding, though on other ac- 
lungs ; a nts not adviſeable, may, notwithſtanding, be neceſ- 
y the pu ; in ſuch inſtances judgment and ſagacity will be put 
nmediatef the trial. | e 55 
zerates, te Tucs ſhould be made in the inſide of the thigh, juſt 


may be 1t- : j 


in afthmss: > 


e, and tc WP liſters on the back are an excellent aid during the fit, 


advantage; caſes of humoral aſthma, and to prevent returns, keep | 


he beſt, bu 
he ipecact- BW 
1odic kino 
ing circum 1 
eſt relief V 
al caſes, E 


five to fl. 


the dev!" Bl 
cular paro- Bl 
- ſix weeks; 


nauſea, * 


he relaxin 


y purgatives, in ſuch quantities as to keep the bowels 
led with is the beſt method of adminiſtering them. 

aſcites, v8 
ut any 5. 
ace {whid 


AST 


e ipecacuhana, with all deſirable ſucceſs. See Lond. 
ed. Tranſact. vol. i. Dr. Cullen remarks, that as fla- | 
Jency in the ſtomab, and other ſymptoms of indigeſtion, 
frequent attendants of a//hma, and very troubleſome 
aſthmatics, ſo, both for removing theſe ſymptoms, and 
taking off all determination to the lungs, the frequent 
> of gentle vomits is proper in this diſeaſe. In certain 
es where a fit was expected to come on in the courſe 


med to prevent it. a 

Diuretics are particularly uſeful in an 3% ma attended 
th a cachexy, two parts of nitre, and one of ſal am- 
pniac, given every, OT every other day, ſo as to paſs 
ely by urine, 18 very beneficial ; but if theſe ſalts are 
ſerved to igritate the cough, the rad. ſcillæ gr. iv. ad xu. 
y be preferred. COT . = 
Fxpectorants, in the moiſt a/Zhma, are important aids. 


ft commonly uſed ; but perhaps an extract of tobacco 
cht be ſo managed as to exceed any of the medicines 
y in uſe for this end; for thoſe who are not uſed to 


ir mouth until a ſickneſs come on, and then going into 
to ſweat; a few repetitions of this hath totally freed | 
patient from a preſent paroxyſm. 


owing : 3 | 
R Goin. aſſa foetid. gum ammoniac. aa. 3 i. is. Aq. 
r. 3 ix. m. detur. cochl. larg. freq. 


eg. the oxym. ſcillit. or ſyr. alli. 
al perſpiration ſhould be ſupported ; but when the 
22 is produced by acrid matter, &c. repelled from the 


| be depended on : powders, with nitre and puly, con- 
yerv. with two or three grains of camphor in each doſe. 
je ſp. febrif. Di. Clutton is excellent for this purpoſe, 


pany them. | 


h caſſia, joined to ſmall doſes of the tart. emet. or if 
genuine can be obtained, the ol. Ricini, given in a 
rm vehicle, is the beſt. . | 


rs; but in all ſpaſmodic complaints, opiates, mixed 


bleeding. The pulſe and heat of the body will gene- 
ly beſt determine when to. uſe or to omit this operation, 
as ſometimes the maxim is, of two evils the leaſt is 


er the gartering place, for there their diſcharge is 
7 greater than in the back, and their trouble far leſs; 
fir uſe is equal, be the kind of ahm what it will. 


m open as long as poſſible. In the ſpaſmodic or true 
ma, iſſues and bliſters are of leſs efficacy. 

ariety of forms are to be ſeen, which are well adapted 
he diſorder in general, and the ſymptoms in particular, 

r. dmith's Formulæ Medicamentorum, and in Dr. 
dokes's and the London Practice of Phyſic. | 
Pr. Percival obſerves, that in Derbyſhire, when the 

ers or {melters of lead find themſelves affected with 
| 2//hma, they uſually leave their occupation for a few 
s, and work at the lime-kilns, experience having taught 
m that the fixed air ariſing from the calcination of 
ones, is an effectual and ſpeedy remedy in this diſ- 


he a/thma, in ſome inſtances, ends in a partial palſy; 


the night, a vomit given in the evening has frequently |- 


W -1ic is celebrated, the ſquills and gum ammoniacum are | 


-w tobacco, are very ſpeedily relieved by holding it in 


o this mixture may be added as required, the elix. | 


Opiates, when admitted in the humoral aſthma, ſhould | 


AST 


in other, in ſome ſpecies of dropſy ; ſometimes, though 


not often, the patient is ſuddenly ſuffocated ; this acci- 
dent, when it happens, hath for its cauſe, a polypus in 
the lungs ; and inſtances have occurred of its ending in 
an inflammation of the lungs. 

See Sir John Floyer on the /A; Shebbeare's Theory 
and Practice of Phyſic; Hoffman and Pitcairn on the 
aſthma; Cullen's firſt lines, vol. iii. 

3 CATARRHALE, i. e. Dyſpnœa catar- 
rhalis. * 

ASTHMA a GIBBO, i: e. Dyſpncea Thoracica. 


- ASTHMA INFANTUMSPASMODICUM, i. e. Suf- 


focatio Stridula. e 
ASTHMA METAI LICUM, i. e. Dyſpncea extrinſeca. 
ASTHMA NOCTURNUM, i. e. Incubus. 
| Sg PITUTITOSUM, i. e. Dyſpnœa catar- 
rhalis. | Fea ; 
1 PNEUMODES, i. e. Dyſpnœa catar- 
rhalis. | 
. gere PNEMONICUM, i. e Dyſpnœa catar- 
rhalis. | . 
ASTHMA PULVERULENTORUM, i: e. Dyſpnœa 
extrinſeca. | a 
ASTITES GLANDULOS]T, i. e. Paraſtatæ. 
ASTRACIDES. Pine kernels. | 
ASTRAGALOIDES. The name of ſome 
orobus; alſo of the baſtard milk-vetch. | | 
ASTRAGALUS, alfo called the ſling- bone, balliſtæ 
os. The talus, or firſt bone of the foot, ſo named from 
its being uſed in ancient ſports, or ſomething of that ſhape 
called cockal; in like manner with our dice, and going 
by the ſame name. 5 
It is the upper bone of the foot, the tibia reſts upon 
it; its upper and under ſides are covered with cartilage, 
and on its under ſide it articulates with the os calcis; the 
fore part of this bone is cartilaginous, and there it arti- 
culates with the os ſcaphoides. | 5 
ASIRAGALUS. A name of the liquorice-vetch, of 
the milk-vetch, the filk-vetch, of Dioſcorides, and of a 
tnecies of ore nn ner 5 
ASTRAGALUS ACULEATUS, i. e. Tragacantha. 
ASTRAGALUS LU TEUS PERENNIS SILIQUA 
GEMELLA ROTUNDA VESSICU REFERENTE. 
Wild chiches. | | | 
ASTRANTIA VULG. ET NIGR. i. e. Imperatoria. 
ASTRANTIA NIGRA, i. e. Sanicula. 1 
 ASTRAPE. Lightning. Galen reckons it among the 
procatarctic cauſes of an epilepſy; and it is doubtleſs a 
cauſe of diſeaſe in lefler degrees of its influence, as well 
as of death in greater. In the Phil. Tranſ. art. xlii. an. 
1766, Dr. Laurence gives an inſtance of a ſingular effect 
of lightning. 5 | | | 
ASTRICTA. When applied to the belly ir ſignifies 
coſtiveneſs. „ e ; 
 ASTRICTORIA, ASTRINGENTS. | 
 ASTRINGENTIA. Aſtringents. Subſtances that co- 
agulate the animal ſolids are called a/tringents z of thoſe 
that are uſed medicinally, ſome rank thoſe only as aftr:in- 
gents that are taken by the mouth, calling thoſe ſtyptics 
that are only applied externally, | | 
Aſtringents contract and ſtrengthen the fibres, and in- 
craſſate the fluids z contracters, condenſers, corroborants, 
indurators, incraſſators, coagulators, anodynes, &c. are 


ſpecies of 


| included therein; but more ſtrictly they are thoſe medi- 


cines that increaſe the contractile force of the veſſels, and 
at the ſame time inſpiſſate the fluids. _ 

An animal fibre is capable of being contracted in two 
different ways, either from the property common to all 
matter, of its particles being brought nearer to each other 
by external cauſes; or from an internal power of action 
reſulting from the vital principle. The firſt ſpecies of 
contraction is produced by aftringents, which exert their 
efficacy equally on dead and living fleſh ; the ſecond is ex- 
cited by ſtimulants, for the operation of which the vital 
principle is neceſſary. Theſe powers may exiſt ſeparate _ 
from each other, or they may be united. In general moſt 
of the medicinal applications belonging to either of theſe 
claſſes, unite in various proportions, a ſlimulant and an 
aſiringent quality. | | 

Dr. George Fordyce obſerves, that a/{r:ngents act more 
on the ſmall than on the large veſſels about the præcor- 
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ther weakening than ſtrengthening remedies; : 
reſpeCt they have juſt the ſame effect as ſtimulants. If 


AST 


dia; hence they increaſe the quantity of blood there; 
they have, at the ſame time, a diſpoſition to throw the 
fluids out of the veſſels; when the veſſels are naturally lax, 
and the blood is watery, they tend to expel ſome of the 
water by ſome ſecretory organ, and ſo prove diuretic and 
ſudorific, &c. but this only ln lax habits : in general, they 
tend rather to check than to increaſe ſecretion, There is 
a certain quantity of power of contraction in the whole 
body; this power of contraction may be exerted in the 
larger or ſmaller veſſels, but it is exerted more in the for- 
mer. A moderate action then of a/tringents increaſing the 
contraction of the ſmall veſſels, and diminiſhing the con- 
traction of the larger, prevents the living. power from 
being exhauſted, and fo ſtrengthening the ſyſtem. Aſtrin- 
gents, then, are ſometimes, when employed in a moderate 
quantity, ſtrengthening medicines. The coheſive power 
of the parts is but little, if at all, altered by a/tr:ngents, 
for ſimple a/tringents tan in but very few caſes be applied 
to the bare fibres or membranes : ſtrength then 1s pro- 
duced by the making the ſmall veſſels contract, rather than 
the large one; but a/tringents, generally « "ay are ra- 

or in this 


all the veſſels be ſtrongly excited to preſs on the blood, the 


living power will by this means be exhauſted, and the pa- 
tient will, after the action of the a/ringent hath ceaſed, 
be weaker than before; they produce only a temporary 


contraction, and when continued ſome time, they loſe 


their power, and leave the parts more lax than before they 


were given; ſuch are their effects, if given in a conſider- 
able quantity. Mfringents, like ſtimulants, act ſome uni- 
verſally, others more particularly on the part to which 
they are applied; alum is an inſtance of the firſt, galls or 


oak bark are inſtances of the ſecond kind; ſo the effects 
of alum are over in a few hours, but as thoſe which act 


partially do not produce their effect till ſome time, ſo it 


continues longer when produced. 


Some vegetable 4ringents are antiſeptic, by their fixt 
air correCting the putreſcent tendency of the blood, and 


by the tonic power of theſe drugs on the ſolids, by which 


they oppoſe ſpaſm. | | 

 Aftringents are applicable in caſes where the muſcular 
fibres have been ſtretched, as in bruiſes and ſtrains; in 
theſe caſes a/tringents are uſed at the beginning as ſeda- 
tives to abate inflammation, and alfo as a/tr:ngents to re- 
ſtore the loſt tone of the parts; and after the removal of 
inflammation they are continued only as tonics. Aſtrngents 
are ſometimes uſeful for checking too great ſecretions, 


which effect they generally produce in conſequence of 


their acting more powerfully on the ſmall veſſels in con- 
{tringing, than on the larger veſſels in increaſing the im- 


Aſtringents are often uſeful for leſſening morbid irritability 
and ſenſibility, for they act not only on the ſimple 


aftringents that have no ſtimulus, ſuch as the uva urſi, &c. 


eaſe pain from irritation, whence their uſefulneſs in fits of 


the ſtone. Aſtringents promote ſuppuration as well as the 
bark, and in the like inſtances that are benefited by the 
bark, | 

'When ſudden changes are to be produced, give the 
foſſil aſtringents; when res or other habitual diſor- 
ders are to be removed, uſe vegetable and metalic a/ringents 
are the moſt powerful, they exceed alum in activity and 
efficacy ; dilute ſolutions of metals, externally applied, are 


| anti-inflammatory and ſedative, whilſt ſtronger ſolutions 
inflame and are powerful cauſtics. 


During inflammation, or an inflammatory diatheſis, 
avoid a/tringents that have a degree of ſtimulus ; avoid all 
aſtringents when the blood tends too much to the head; 


avoid aſtringents during a ſanguine plethora, or obſtruc- 
tions in the viſcera. | 


Aſtringents are beſt adminiſtered in ſmall doſes, with a 
large quantity of ſome proper liquid. They are generally 
diſtingniſhed by a rough auſtere taſte, and changing ſolu- 
tions of iron e thoſe made with the vitriolic 


—_c_w 


petus of the circulation. In hæmorrhages, /r ingents have 
been employed with advantage, but the advantage is in 
paſſive hæmorrhages only; for when there is a ſtrong 
action of the veſſels, a/?ringents would be very injurious. 


fibre, but alſo on the living power: morbid irritability is 
beſt removed by a moderate uſe of aſtringents. "Thoſe | 


that aſtringents, acid 
other; that vegetable acids leſſen their aſtriction ext. 


found in quaries in many parts of England, Germany, & 2 


| ſolution into a fluid ftate, by which it can exert 1 


acid) of a dark purple or black colour; but theſe crite;, 
are not without reſtriction, when conſidered with reſy;q 
to the application of thoſe medicines to the living {ib 
They yield their virtue to water by infuſion, and alſo tg, 
ſpirit in a leſs degree; by diſtillation they afford nothin, 
nor to oils do they impart any of their qualities. Extrach 
made from afiringent vegetables do not keep long. 
Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Med. and Exp. obſerpet 
and bitters, neutralize ex, 


nally, but mineral acids increaſe it both internally ay 
externally. _ | | 
: Vegetable a/?ringents are the moſt powerful, as med. 
cines, and of theſe one of the ſtrongeſt is galls. 
AS TRIOLISM. Blaſting, or planet ſtriking, 3 
AS TRION, i. e. Aſtragalus. | 4 
ASTROBLES, from agpov. a Har, and Ban, to fr 
Blaſted, or planet-ſtruck. When applied to human b 
dies, it ſignifies apoplectic or ſphacelated. 1 
AS TROBOLISM Os, from gt, a far, and gas? 
to ſirike upon, 1, e. planet- ſtruck. The blaſting of trees _ 


or mortification by a blaſt ; but when applied to the hy, - 


man body, it ſignifies an apoplexy or a ſphacelus. Thi 2 
term is brought into our Lexicons, but is uſed only b 4 
Theophraſtus of Plants. | I 
 ASTROCYNOLOGIA, from aso, a far, num, 
dog, and x, a diſſertation. The name of a treatiſe «i 
the dog-days. | 1 

ASTROCHITES, called alſo aſtroites, eſtellaris l:yi, 
ſtellæ lapis, and ſtar-ſtone. It is of a brown colour, u 
inch long, angulated, and at the ends marked with tf 
figure of a ſtar. It is thought to be a part of ſome au 
animal petrified. Some of them are white they ar 3 


ASTROITIDIS (Lars.) Star ſtone. - 
ASTRONOMIA, Aſtronomy, from a5poy, a Har, a 
vf, laws It is the ſcience which teaches the knowlelzii 
of the heavenly bodies, ſhewing their magnitudes, «MY 
ſtances, order, and motion. Hippocrates ſays, that oi 


ignorant of 4/fronomy cannot be well qualified for a H 


ſician. Others, ſince his day, have greatly extolled th "3 
utility of this ſcience in the ſtudy and practice of mei 
eine; ſome reckoning anatomy to be the right eye of H 


fic, and aſtronomy its left; for they ſay, ſuch is the b 


fluence of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, eſpecially the yi 
nets, upon terreſtrial bodies, by the intervention of tt: 
ether and atmoſphere, that they induce very ſenſi 
changes in them; but admitting of ſome influence in 1 
planets, it is in degrees too trifling to affect us in the pu 


tice of medicine. The planets may affect meteors, Mi 


in ſome inſtances, the effects on our atmoſphere my 
influential on our bodies for their good or harm. Me 
orology, and thoſe other branches of ſcience by which uf 
are taught the nature, properties, &c. of our atmoſphenM 
ſeem more directly proper to medical enquiries. | 
It is pleaded, that the aſpects of the ſtars influence i 
human body, becauſe that in the vernal equinox, o: 
ſummer ſolſtice, the force of intermitting fevers is «i 
ſtroyed, though obſtinate in all other ſeaſons ; and "Wl 
cauſe that the equinoxes are peculiarly hurtful to ſome 
of patients; but theſe circumſtances are better accoutl 
for on principles leſs remote than thoſe derived from 4% 
nomy. The late Dr. Mead was a great advocate for 
branch of ſcience being an eſſential. qualification u 
phyſician. 5 . i 
_ ASTRUM. A ſtar. With the chemiſts this "ll 
ſignifies that virtue and power which accrues to tl 
from their preparation; thus, the rum of ſalt is its ll 
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more. Aſtrum is a name given to many medicines. 
ASUGAR. Verdigriſe. | 
ASULCH, i. e. Lapis lazuli. 
AS UOLI. Soot. 
ATAC. Talc, or nitre. | 
ATA MARAM, i. e. Ahate de panucho recchi. i 
ATAXIA, Ataxy, from a, priv. and 7ac0w, d 

Some particular irregularity or diſorder. f 
ATAXMIR. An Arabic word expreſſing the met = 

of treating an eye when preternatural hairs grow ug 


the natural ones. 
ATEBR* 


ATEBRAS. A ſubliming veſſel, :' 
ATECHNIA, ar, from a, neg. and 72Xv1, an art, 


e Criteria 


h reſpeg ant of art. Linnzus uſes this word as expreſſive of ve- 
ng fibre, ereal impotency, and thus it is ſynonymous with ana- 
Alſo ton phrodifia. 

nothing, ATER SUCCUS, i. e. Atrabilis. 

Extrach ATERAMNA. This word occurs in Hippocrates's 
a Je Aere Locis et Aquis, and is expounded by Galen as 
obſerve ignifying diffi culty of concoction, and hard. He obſerves 
1Ze en hat the ancien)s called bad waters thus, and that, as 


ion exter. 


oined with other words, it hath other ſignifications. 
nally and 


ATHANASIA. The immortal plant. A name given 
WE tanſcy, becauſe when ſtuffed up the noſe of a dead 
orpſe, it is ſaid to prevent putrefaction. | 
ATHANASIA, from à, neg. and $aya]S-, death. Im- 
ortality. The name of an antidote of Galen, alſo of 
bh n antidote ſaid to be Oribaſius's; it is the name too of a 
o 10 fi o)lyrium deſcribed by Aetius. Beſides theſe, it is the 
ꝛuman be ame of many other compoſitions, and among the reſt it 
me name of the herb tanſey. | LI 
ATHANOR. Among the chemiſts it is a ſort of di- 


as med}. 


. 


nd ge 


g of tree eſting furnace, contrived to maintain its heat a long time, 
to the hi WE nd is a furnace which communicates with its chimney by 
lus. Ti 1:tcral canal, ſuch as is in the furnace for a ſand-bath; 
d only His furnace is carried to a conſiderable height above the 

art where this canal enters it: it is filled with fuel up to 
ar, v1, be top, and cloſely covered, and as the lower part of the 


| treatiſeq 4 uel conſumes, it is ſupplied by what is above, which falls 


own into its place; thus a conſtant and equal heat is 
Haris la Laintained a long time without any attendance. = 
colour, A ATHARA. A ſort of pap made with wheat flour. 
2d with t ATHENA. A plaiſter in much repute among the an- 
of ſome {et » jents. TY | | 

3 they u 
rmany, & 
| ot believe that water, fire, air, and earth, were true ele- 
a /iar, I 
 knowledy 1 
nitudes, 6 
7s, that ov 


2s, as heat, cold, moiſture, and dryneſs; the two firſt 
were efficient, the two laſt, he ſaid, were material. He 
dded a fifth, which he called ſpirit. He imagined that 


| for a p is ſpirit pervaded all bodies, and kept them in their na- 
extolled aral ſtate; this he borrowed from the ſtoics. 

ce of mei He ſaid that all diſeaſes were produced from this ſpirit 
eye of peeing diſturbed. I | 


2 1s the 1 
illy the de ough he writ extenſively his works are loſt. 

tion of 088 ATHENATORIUM. A thick glaſs cover which is in 
rery fen e Theatrum Chymicum, vol. iii. p. 33, directed to be 
uence in | 
in the pr 


|: articular proceſs there preſcribed. 
jeteors, a8 


ATHENIONIS CATAPOTIUM. The name of a 


here mill in Celſus's writings. _ . 

rm. Me ATHENIPPON. The name of a collyrium, alſo call- 
by which 8d diaſmyrnes. It is alſo a name of many collyria. 
atmoſpheh ATHENIPPUM, i. e. Aſclepios. | | 
es. —_—_ HER. The beard of barley; alſo the top of the 
influence i eard of an arrow. 1 85 | | 
inox, orf ATHERA. A fort of food made with wheat flour, 


fevers is e the pap meat which is given to children. Pliny ſays 
ns; and is an Ægyptian invention. 95 | 

1 to ſome H ATHEROMA, from abnea, pulſe, pap, or a kind of 
Cr account ice. It is a kind of tumor, thus named from its 
d from 4" oltice-like contents. It is a ſpecies of wen. It is co- 
cate for tl urleſs, void of pain, containing in a cyſt, a matter like 
fication u p, intermixed ſometimes with hard corpuſcles, and 
—_= ctmes with a hardiſh matter like the chewed bones of 
bickens. It is of an irregular ſhape, not eaſily impreſſed 
ich the finger, nor after impreſſion does it eaſily riſe again, 
which it differs ſrom the meliceris. See Nzvus. 
ATHLETICUS, Athletic, from afacw, to contend. 

It impliesthe ſameas a robuſt conſtitution fitfor wreſtling 
ATHONOR, i. e. Athanor. | 

30 ATHROOS, or Athroon. An adverb. In medicinal 
am thors it 1mports copious, accumulated, or ſudden, and 
the reverſe of by degrees. | 
ATHYMIA, from a, neg. and $vyo;, courage. Puſilla- 
mity. In medicinal authors it uſually ſignifies that de- 
ctedneſs, deſpondence, anxiety, and deſpair, which fre- 
ently occurs in the courſe of diſtempers. Some uſe 
5 word as ſynonymous with melancholia. 


|ATINCAR, or Atinkar, Borax, 


ts this vv 
ues to tl 
Calt is its 1 
n exert 108 
dicines. 3 


Oribaſius hath two or three chapters from him, but 


ATHEN.ZUS. He was the firſt founder of the pneu- 
matic ſect, and a native of Attalia, a city of Cilicia. He did 


uted to a cucurbit, when the alembic is taken off in a 


nents, for he only gave the name of elements to their ef- | 


ATR 


ATITARA. The Braſilian name for the palmo hu- 
milis ſpinoſa. Raii, Hiſt. NAS 
ATLAS, from aTaaw, to ſuſtain, or ern, to carry. 
The name of the firſt vertebra of the neck, ſo called be- 
cauſe it ſuſtains the head, as Atlas was ſuppoſed to ſuſtain 
the earth. It is a boney ring, and-in its back part it re- 
ceives the proceſſus dentatus of the ſecond vertebra it 
hath no ſpinal proceſs, its tranſverſe proceſſes are ver 
thick; inſtead of the two ſuperior oblique proceſſes, which 
the other vertebra have, there are two oblong holes which 
receive the condyls of the os occipitis, and the inferior 
oblique proceſſes are horizontal to admit of rotation. 
ATMOSPHAZRA. The atmoſphere. The whole body 
of air and vapours which ſurround the earth. The height 
of the atmoſphere probably depends on the level of the 
ſea. All the animating properties of the air ſeem alſo to 
be derived from the evaporation of the waters of the ſea, 
joined to the exhalations from the earth: theſe vapours 
which aſcend into the air, ſeldom riſe above a certain di- 


| ſtance from the ſurface of the ſea, and above this height 


all fecundity is wanting; and as this water recedes from 
the tops of mountains, they become barren, and only the 
magazines of perpetual ſnow. 'Thus the atmoſphere may 
properly be divided into two, the animated and the un- 
animated parts. 'The animated part, as it is the ſeat of 
life in ſome ſenſe, ſo is it alſo the ſource of diſeaſe, 
ATOCHIA. Præternatural labour, i) 
ATOCIUM. A name of the lychnis ſylveſtris. 
ATOLLI. A ſort of pap, made of the meal of maize 
and water, which the Indians mix with their chocolate. 
ATOMUS, from a, negative, and ehre, 10 cut or di- 
vide. An atom. It is a particle of matter ſo ſmall as not 
to admit of any farther diviſion. Aſclepiades taught that 
atoms were the primordia of all things, and that they were 
not perceptible to our ſenſes, but only to our underſtand- 
ings ; that they had no qualities, for the qualities of bo- 
dies which they compoſe depend on the order, figure, 
number, &c. of many atoms joined together; and this 
laſt circumſtance he proves by obſerving, that a lump of 
ſilver is white, but if filed down it is black; and horns of 
goats are black when whole, but white if filed down. Ga- 
len ſays, that Aſclepiades adhering to the ſentiments of 
Democritus and Epicurus, with regard to the principles 
of bodies, had only changed the former names of things, 


calling atoms molecules, and a vacuum pores. 


N. B. Molecules were diviſible, but atoms not. | 
ATONIA, from a, negative, ri, to ſtretch. Atony ; 
defect of muſcular power. Relaxation, laxity, debility, 
or diſtemperature. This word was much in uſe among 
the methodic ſect, who aſcribed the cauſes of all diſtemp- 
ers to relaxation, ſtricture, or a mixture of theſe, It is 
generally ſynonymous with pally, : OS 

ATORSAXACOTL, The fruit of a ſpecies of ma- 
caxocotlifera. . 5 e 
ATORSAXOCOTL. CHICHILTIC, The fruit of a 
ſpecies of macaxocotlifera. 5 | 
ATRABILARIZA, (CarsvLz#) i. e. 
turiat}; - | | | | 5 
ATRA BILIS, Black bile, or melancholy. Accord- 
ing to the ancients it hath a twofold origin: iſt, From 
the groſſer pun of the blood, and this they called the 
melancholy humour. 2dly, From yellow bile being highly 
concocted. Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Med, and Exp. 
ſuggeſts, that it is the gall rendered acrid by ſtagnation in 
the gall-bladder, and rendered viſcid by the abſorption of 
its fluid parts. Bile in this ſtate diſcharged into the duo- 
denum, occaſions univerſal diſturbance and diſorder, un- 
til it is evacuated ; it occaſions violent vomiting, or purg- 
ing, or both, and previous to this the pulſe is quick, the 
head achs, a delirium comes on, a hiccough, intenſe thirſt, 
inward heat, and a fetid breath. Some deſcribe this kind 
of bile as being acid, harſh, corroding, and, when poured 
on the ground, bubbling up, and raiſing the earth after 
the manner of a ferment. Dr. Percival ſays, that by the 
uſe of the infuſ. ſenæ limoniet. warmed with the tinct. 
columb. he had checked the vomitings occaſioned by this 
matter. | | | | 
ATRACHELUS, from 
neck, Short-necked., 
ATRACTYLIDI, A 
bles the atraftylis 
24 


| Renes ſuccen» 


, negative, and read. the | 


name of a plant which reſem- 
ATR As 


tales up all its virtue by infuſion, it loſes its ſtrength by 


ATR 


ATRACTYLIS, called cnicus, carduus luteus, car- | 
duo-cnicus, and diſtaff-thiſtle. 

It is a plant which pon in Italy, Greece, and other 
warm countries. Its leaves are of the ſame nature as 
thoſe of the carduus benedictus, but the ſtalk is the part 
that is chiefly uſed. The women keep them for diſtaffs. 

ATRACTYLIS. Common wild carline thiſtle. | 

ATRAGENE, called alſo viorna, clematis ſylv. lati- 
folia, clematis arthragene Theophraſti, flammula ſepium 
foliis integris, and traveller's joy. It grows in hedges, 
flowers in July, the whole plant is of a cauſtic quality, and 
laid on the ſkin it preſently raiſes a bliſter there. Dale. 

ATR AMENTOSUS LAPIS, The pyrite ſtone. 

ATRAMEN HUM SUTORIUM. A name of the 
green vitriol, of the chalcanthum, and melanteria. 

ATRAPH AXIS, or Atraphraxis, i. e. Atriplex. | 

ATRESIA, from 2, negative, and Tpaw, Or peo, 10 
perforate. Imperforation. 5 | 

ARETARUM ISCHURIA. A ſuppreſſion of urine, 
from the menſes being retained in the vagina. 

__ ATRETI, Imperforate, from a, priv. and 7pyr7@», per- 
forate. Thoſe of either ſex are thus called, when their 
anus, or other natural aperture is cloſed. _ 

_ ATRICES. Small tubercles about the anus, which 
recede and return again, eſpecially at the firſt, Väleſius 
de Taranta reckoned them among condylomata & fici. 

ARTICI. Small finuſes in the inteſtinum rectum, 
which do not reach ſo far as to perforate into its cavity. 

ATRIPLEX, Orach, or Orache. _ | 

ATRIPLEX, called alſo atriplex alba vel rubra horten- 
fis, chryſolachanon, olus aureum, and white, red, or gar- 
den orach. | | | 

It is an annual plant riſing from ſeeds, and chiefly em- 
ployed in the kitchen. N e 

ATRIPLEX FCETIDA. Called alſo garoſmum, vul- 
varia, chenopodium fœtida, chenopodium vulvaria, atri- 
plex olida, blitum fœtidum, and ſtinking orach. It is the 
chenopodium vulvaria, foliis integerrimis rhomboideo- 
ovatis, floribus conglomeratis axillaribus. Linn. It is a 
low procumbent plant, ſprinkled all over with a whitiſh 
clammy meal, the leaves are ſmall, of a roundiſh figure, 

with an obtuſe point. 

forth cluſters of imperfect flowers, followed each by a 
flattiſn ſeed. It is annual, grows wild about dung-hills, 
and flowers in Auguſt. | | | 5 

It hath a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewhat like that 
of ſalt-fiſn. Such of it as is found growing amongſt old 
rubbiſh is weaker than that in moiſter ground. Water 


keeping. It is a fetid anti-hyſteric, and acts by its odour 


without irritation. The beſt form in which to uſe it is | 


conſerve, of which two or three drams may be taken in a 
day. 75 1 8 N 2 
| A TRIPLEX SYLVESTRIS. Blitum, chenopodium 
folio laciniato coma purpuraſcente. Wild orach. | 
It is much the ſame in its properties as the garden ſort. 
 ATRIPLEX CHENOPODIUM. The herb mercury. 
ATRIPLEX MARITIMA. See HaLimus & Por Tu- 
LACA. oe 285 
ATRIPLEX MORI FRUCTU, i. e. Chenopodium, 
morus. LS 5 | 


On the tops of the branches come | 


| medicines as the preſent ſymptoms may indicate. 


AT T 


any ulceration, or organical deſtruction of the ſolid rea 
and viſcera, A phthiſts, or conſumption of the lungs FA 
from obſtruction, an atrophy from inanition. 2 
This diſorder is beſt conſidered as but of one kind, i 
the different ſpecies as {till the ſame ; but ariſing from u 
ferent cauſes, or advanced to different degrees. 3 
The cauſes are a weakneſs in the organs of digeſti, 
whence an undue ſupply of chyle to the blood; a diet th, Wl 
affords inſufficient nouriſhment; a tenderneſs and ini 
bility of the nervous ſyſtem ; a defect of, or an exc; Wl 
ation of the mucus, which defends the inner ſurface; a 
the heart and arteries; exceſſes of the paſſions, and in 1,;. 
urious purſuits ; too copious evacuations, &c. S 
The figns in the beginning are, a decreaſe of ſtrengty, 
loſs of appetite without much fever, cough, or ſhort breat, \ "of 
though in the progreſs, when a conſumption of the fel 
hath gradually affected the whole habit, there is ſome l 
gree of difficulty in the breathing; the urine is incon(tzy Wa 
in its colour, though generally high, and ſmall in qu MY 
tity z ſometimes it is pale and profuſe; in time the blo Wl 
rows hot and acrid for want of its due ſupplies, a hech * 
Hin increaſes, as alſo a cough and difficulty of breathing 


| In children this diſeaſe frequently happens, and, beſda 


the above-mentioned cauſes, they are ſubject to it from ll 
ſudden change from the breaſt to more ſolid food, in wid 
caſe their legs become pendulous, the habit flaccid, hh 
ſkin corrugated, and, in many inſtances, their appetite fu 
food is almoſt inſatiable. As a weakneſs in their chylop«t;M 
organs is the cauſe, ſoon diſſecting thuſe patients after death, Wl 
their meſenteric glands are tumified, their livers much i. 
ordered, their inteſtines are filled with black fetid ford: YR 
and the muſeles of their bellies are extenuated almo » 
a membrane. 95 $ | A 
This diſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 1eannel, 
the rickets, and that weakneſs and leanneſs in ſome ci. 
dren, who pine only for want of a duc fuppty from de 
brealt. | . | | 2 
Ihe cure will be regulated by the cauſe. ” 
If this diſorder depends on any other, as on a diarrha®:, 
fluor albus, diabetes, gonorrhœa, &c. the cure will de. 
pend on the cure of the original diſeaſe. . 
If the cauſe is indigeſtion, with a viſcid obſtruction of | 
the meſentery, which is the cafe in children and old pec-W 
ple for the moſt part, give now and then gentle doſcs off 
rhubarb with calomel; and, in the intervals, let ſtomach- 
ics, with warm perſpiratives, be preſcribed. Carefully 
avoid irritating purges, for they aggravate the ſymptoms 
by inflaming the bowels. The ſal diuret. tinct. guaiac. v0. 
and ferrugineous medicines, may be uſed, and thoſe with 
the helleb. nig. adding thereto the bark if required. 5 
If there is an irritable habit from any of the cauſes abo 
ſpecified, endeavour to abſtract from the ftimulus, and ap- 
peaſe all ſpaſmodic affections by opiates, mucilages, gen Wl 
aſtringents that are glutinous, the bark, and ſuch oth . 


The ſcrophulous and cancerous caſes only admit of pa- 
liating, by keeping the circulation as low as the gener: Wl 
health will admit. A thin light diet is the moſt proper, i 
ſuch as jellies of both vegetable and animal ſubitances, 
broths, & c. not forgetting the bark, and vitriolic elixi, 
as corroborants. „ 4 


ATRIPLEX SYLVESTRIS. See CHENoPODIUM, 
Chenopodio morus & atriplex. | 


ATROPA. Deadly night-ſhade. See SoLaNUM Le- 


THALE. | | 
ATROPHIA, from a, and Tpegw, to nouri/h. An atro- 
phy, or falling away of the fleſh. It is a waſting, with loſs 
of ſtrength ; | 
Some ſay that in an atrophy, the fat only is waſted. The 
Latins call it inutritio, the want of nutrition. 
called a nervous conſumption. Dr. Cullen ranks this ge- 
nus of diſeaſe in the claſs cachexiæ, and order marcores. 
He enumerates four ſpecies. 1. Atrophia inanitorum, from 
too great evacuations. 2. Atrophia famelicorum, from de- 
ficient nouriſhment. 3. Atrophia cacochymeca, from bad 
nouriſhment. 4. Atrophia debilium, when the function 
of nutrition is ſo depraved as to be productive of diſorder. 
An atrephy implies a mere collapſion of the cellular, 
vaſcular, and muſcular ſyſtems, with univerſal weakneſs, 
from too great waſtings, or too ſmall recruits, of chyle, 


ut without a hectic, or any expectoration. | 


It is alſo 


When exceſſive evacuations have been the cauſe, e 
decoction of farſaparilla, ſaloop, chalybeate waters, ti 
bark, and gentle riding, are proper. = 
A venereal taint is often an unſuſpected cauſe ; in which Wi 
caſe mild mercurials, with ſarſaparilla, and a milk dien 
are the cure. | | 3 
ATTA. Feſtus ſays it is one who b 
| tenderneſs or other defect in his feet, wack 
rather than treads on it. 1 
ATTAGEN. The name of an Aſiatic partridge, com- 
monly known by the name of francolin. The Greeks cal 
it hare's-foot, becauſe its feet are downy. It is of a duſef 
red colour on its back, and ſeems to be the ſame as out 
red cock, which Aldrovandus calls attagen. Ray names 
it francolino Italorum. Pliny deſcribes it under the name 
of lagopus altera, and with us it is called the red cock 
gor cock, moor cock, or red game. They are belt un 
autumn for food, are not remarkable in medicine, thous? i 
the gizzard on its inſide is very fragrant juſt after the bi 
is killed. | 


reaſon of th! 7 
es the ground, Wl 


blood, lymph, &c. throughout the whole habit, without 


ATT: 


AUD 


\'TTAGENA PHRYGLHA, i. e. Attagen. | 
\TTALICUS. The name of ſome compound me- 
ines mentioned by Galen 2 

\ 'TELABUS ARACHNOID PES. An aquatic inſect, 
taking of the nature of a ſpider and a graſshopper. It 
anked among the ſpecies of locuſts. 


lid veſ, WM 
lungs, WA 


ind, N 
from di 


digeſtion 1 


= TENUENTIA, from attenus, to make thin. Atte- 
diet tha ting medicines. Theſe act on the ſolids and fluids. 
nd iris, n as operate on the fluids by immediate contact are 
in Excori. few, and indeed only ſuch as arc watery, and they act 
urfaces q by the water in them. Viſcid humours, alkaline, and 


nd in lu er ſalts, are diſſolved by water. Moſt of, or all the 
er attenuants, act on the ſolids by increaſing their tone, 


ſtrength, T- 


_ enabling them to attenuate the too thick fluids. 
rt breath Hoffman, vol. i. and ii. cap. iv. | | 
the (1:4 IT ICUM. The name of a plaſter uſed by Hippo- 
{ome de. es. When joined with another word, it is an adjec- 
ncon{tzn Wl ; and ſignifies attic. | 
in qua TLS. The name of a river fiſh, found moſtly 


the blo e Po, it reſembles a ſturgeon. 


;, a heli RI TINCAR VENERIS. The whitening of copper 
dreathin, MAW anſmute it into ſilver. | | 
d, beſide; RI TINGAT, i. e. Flos Aris. 

it from | CT OLLENS AURICULLE SUPERIOR. A muſ- 
in which which riſes from the corrugator ſupercilii by a thin 
cid, th:r RS... | | RE 
petite fu {RAC OLIENS OCULI, i. e. Muſculus ſuperior, & 
hylop tir Mus ſuperior oculi. | 


ter death, (RT CONITUS MORBUS. A name of the apoplexy 

much d, of the epilepſy. Os | Re eh 

tid ſordeũ BR I TONITUS STUPOR, i. e. Apoplexy. 

aimo(! 5 WRT TRACTIO. See RRrus lo and AFFINITAS. 
—_=TIRACTIVUM, Attractive. Paracelſus pretends 

ave had an attractive medicine, which would draw 

the diſeaſes of the body; but the extravagancies of 

whimſical genius, with reſpect to it, though not de- 

ng a place here, may -be met with in his Archidox. 


leannel, al 
(ome chil. 
from de 
vii. | | e | 
TTRACTIVUS, Attractorius, and Attrahens, are 
ed to remedies that have a power of attracting. 
TTRAHENTIA. Synonymous with Stimulentia. 
RITA. Galls from attrition, or rubbing one part 
d old peo- Rt another. See INTER TRIGO. | | 
le doſes of REA TR ITIO. Attrition. It is when the cuticle is ſe- 
t ſtomach. ed from the cutis, by compreſſion. | 

Carefully 
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ruction d 


POS, from a, negative, and und, a form or te- 
| Irregular. It is applied to diſeaſes which have no 
larity in their periods. Alſo a deformity in the limbs. 


icana. | | | e 
JAN TE, or Auapſe. The dry diſeaſe. Hippocrates 
pibes it thus. The patient cannot bear either abſti- 


, and after vomiting he is at eaſe. After eating 
ne gener! BE are eructations, an inflammatory heat, and redneſs ; 
oft proper, tant feeling as if a painful ſtool was to be diſcharged, 
obitances, Hnly wind is evacuated ; a head-ach is complained of; 
olic elixi, e of pricking, as with needles, in different parts of 
ody; the legs ſeem heavy, grow feeble and exte- 
cauſe, the d, and he becomes weak. _ 
vaters, tte e method of cure which he preſcribed was, firſt to 
—_ purge, and after it an emetic ; then directs abſti- 
from fat food, temperance, bathing, unctions, and 
rate exerciſe. | | 
UCHMOS, from aue, to dry. The Latins call it 
br. It is hot dry ſultry weather. 
CUPALIS, or Aucuparia. A name of the ornus, 
bus ſylveſtris. 1 


DACIA. In a medical ſenſe is that ſort of boldneſs 


in which 
milk diet, 


ſon of th: Bl 
he ground, ll 


idge, com- 


Greeks cal we meet with in deliria or madneſs. It alſo ſigni- 
of a duſty - pudence, | 

ame as our DITORIA ARTERIA. The internal auditory 
Ray names WR £0<s off from each fide of the arteria baſilaris to the 
r the name of hearing, and accompanies the auditory nerve, 
red cock: WARNE fir't furniſhed ſeveral ſmall twigs to the membrana 
are beſt In 1 | oudes. | 

ne, thougb RE DITORIUS MEATUS. The paſſage that con- 


he a; 
; e air to the auditory nerve. It leads from the lower 
7 part of the concha to the tympanum, and is partly 
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TY ALU, A ſpecies of fig-tree. See Ts AKELA. 
'LORSATL. The Mexican name for the mirabilis | 


e or eating, Faſting cauſes a rumbling in his belly, 
gnawing pain in his ſtomach. He vomits up various 


AUD 


boney, partly cartilaginous; all within the temporat bore 
is the boney part, is the longeſt, and forms the bottom; 


or orifice of the canal: theſe two parts make a canal ot 
about three fourths of an inch long, a little tortuous, and 
wider in fome parts than in others. On the membranous 
covering of the cartilaginous part, we obſerve the yeliow 


ney part of the meatus is nearly horizontal, and ſtraight ; 
the cartilaginous part is curved and winding, which ſhould 
be obſerved when a ſyringe is uſed to inject any thing with 
into the ear. | 


AUDITORIUS NERVUS. The auditory nerve. The 


ſeventh pair of nerves are called auditory nerves, ſo are 


into the portio mollis, which is diſtributed to the meatus 


aquæduct, between the maſtoid and ſtiloid proceſſes. On 
theſe nerves, no covering from the dura mater can be 
traced. See PoRTlIAa DURa. 

AUDITUS. The ſenſe of Hearing. By this ſenſe we 
perceive the elaſtic tremors of the air; hence the organ of 
hearing is made up of hard bones, and of elaſtic cartilages 
and membranes. The elaltic air only receives ſonorous 


air that is condenſed, and is loſt in a veſſel emptied of its 


or vibrate in all, even the leaſt of its particles. From 
ſuch a tremor the contiguous atr is beat into waves, where- 
by the parts of the ai? that lie outermoſt are compreſſed, 


impulſe, whence the air flies again towards the ſonorous 
body, where it is now more looſe and rarefied, to be there 
again compreſſed by impulſion; and in the ſame manner 
the anterior and outer portion of air furrounding that which 


removed farther from the trembling body, yet ſo as to re- 
turn again in its proper time by the force of elaſticity, 
driving its contents to the tremulous body for the exciting 
of a new wave. Theſe impulſions of the air are requir- 
ed to ſucceed each other with a certain velocity; and in 


than thirty in a ſecond of time. As theſe ſonorous waves 
are more frequent in a given time, ſo much ſharper is the 
ſound heard, and the more ſtrongly does it affect us, till 
we come to the molt acute of audible ſounds, which have 
7520 tremors in a ſecond. Acute ſounds are in general 


air with a celerity equal to about 1038. Paris feet in a ſe- 
cond; but a contrary wind retards their progreſſion about 


reflected from hard bodies in angles, equal to thoſe of 
| their incidence; but the ſame ſound uſhered into the open 
air, and dilating through an immenſe ſphere, grows pro- 


a cylindrical ſhape, it becomes increaſed : therefore the ſo- 
norous waves of the elaſtic air being driven into the car- 
tilaginous funnel of the ear, are repelled and collected to- 
gether by alternate reflections from its elaſtic ſides into 
the cavity of the concha, from whence it proceeds through 


ſaid auditory paſſage, through which the ſame force is con- 


At the bottom of the auditory paſſage is the membrane of 
the drum of the ear; it conſiſts of ſeveral plates, one of 
which is dry, rattling, ſplendid, and pellucid; this mem- 
brane is conſtantly ſo ſtretched as to be eaſily put into a 
tremulous motion, and upon it the ſonorous waves ſtrike, 
after receiving their laſt reflections from the auditory paſ- 
ſage. This membrane is ſtretched over a cavity in the os 
petroſum, called the tympanum or drum, which conſiſts 
of ſeveral cavities. In the tympanum are the bones called 
the bones of hearing, which are ſuſpended moveably : the 
firſt of which is the malleus, whoſe handle is fixed to the 

| | mem- 


, 


the reſt is cartilaginous, and forms the external opening, | 


bodies, ſuppoſed to be the glandulæ ceruminz. The bo- 


the ſympathetici minores. This pair of nerves is divided 


auditorius internus, and ſo paſſes to the veſtibulum and 
cochlea, and into the portio dura, which goes out by tlie 


tremors, and transfers them, as we fee water transfer any 
impulſe given to it. The aforeſaid found is increaſed in 


air. The body which produces found ought to tremble. 


and fly back again ſo ſoon as their elaſticity gets over the 


is impelled, is by the action of the latter compreſſed and 


order to render them audible, they muſt not be fewer 


yielded from bodies that are hard, brittle, and violently 
ſhook or ſtruck; but grave ſounds from the contrary: 
Sounds, whether acute or grave, are carried through the 


one-twelfth of their velocity. Sounds being elaſtic are 


portionably weaker z but if it be uſhered through a tube in 


Oe AAS mon — * —.— — 


the auditory paſſage, with a force ſo much ſtronger as the 
ſurface of the outer ear is larger than the ſection of the 


tinued entire forward, and increaſed by new reſonances, 
excited from the percuſſion of the elaſtic cartilages and hard 
bones, ſo as to mix imperceptibly with the primitive found. | 
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membrane of the drum, and at one end to the ſecond 
bone called the incus, to which it returns the tremors im- 


preſſed upon the membrane; the incus reſts on the orbi- 
eular bone, and this upon the ſtapes ; the ſtapes and the 


air of the tympanum preſs the auditory nerve, whence the 


| ſenſe of ſound is conveyed to the common ſenſory. When 
by the force of external ſounds the membrane of the drum 
is forced too much inward, it is probably ſupported by air 
which paſſes from the mouth through the Euſtachian tube 
into the inner ear. The importance of the cochlea of the 
ear,. in order to the conveyance of the ſound, 1s very 
conſiderable. Fer a more minute information, conſult 
Haller's Phyſiology, in the lecture on Hearing; and the 
ingenious obſervations of Dr. Shebbeare on this ſubject 
in his Theory and Practice of Phyſic, 
SoNus. | ; | 
_ AUGARES. The name of an unknown medicine. 
AUGITES. The name of à gem of a pale green co- 
lour. GW) 5 
AUGMENTUM. The increaſe of a diſeaſe, which is 
from its attack to its height. 
AUGUSTUM. An epithet given to ſeveral com- 
pound medicines. | 
AULISCOS. A catheter or clyſter-pipe. — 
AULOS.. The onyx. | | ä 
AURA, or Gallinaſſa. A ſpecies of raven in Mexico, 
almoſt as large as an eagle. | 


Aura alſo fignifies an exhalation or vapour, ſuch as a- 


riſes from mephitic caves. | | 
AURA VITALIS. So Helmont calls the vital heat. 
AURANGIA. An orange. bet 
AURANTIA. See AUuRANTIUM. 


AURANTIA CURASSAVENSIA. See AvRran- 


 TIUM CURASLAVENSE. 3 . 
AURANTIA ENASCENTIA. See AURANTIUM. 
_AURANTIA IMMATURA. See AURanNTIUM. 


AURANTIUM. The orange-tree. It is an evergreen 


with many prickly branches; ſmooth, firm, broad leaves, 
having each two heart-like appendages on the pedicle ; the 
flowers are white, pentapetalous, ſet thick together among 
the leaves; the fruit is large, round, and yellow, divided 
internally into eight cells filled with a juicy pulp and white 
ſeeds: it is a native of the warmer climes, and ſcarcely 
bears the cold of our's. 
tugal and Spain, the next from France and Italy. This 


tree bears flowers and fruit all the year. The fruit of | 


| theſe trees are the poet's golden apple. | | 
AURANTIA HISPALENSIS, called alſo malus au- 
rantia fructu acido, major arantia malus, arangia, mala 
aurea, chryſomelea, nerantia, orangia, and Seville orange. 
It is the citrus aurantium, or citrus petiolis alatis. Linn. 
The flowers of this tree are highly odoriferous, and are 
uſed as a perfume: they are bitter to the taſte: they give 
their taſte and ſmell both to water and to ſpirit, but moſt 
perfectly to rectified ſpirit of wine. The water which is 


diſtilled from theſe flowers is called aq. naphæ. In diſtil- 


lation they yield a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil, which is 
called ol. vel eſſentia neroli z they are brought from Italy 
and France. | „ e 

IT he leaves alſo yield an eſſential oil by diſtillation, but 
it is not ſo agreeable as that from the flowers. 

The yellow rind of the fruit, freed from the white fun- 


gous part, is a grateful warm aromatic bitter, is a good 


ſtomachic, and is uſed to give a grateful flavour to other 


medicines. It is warmer than the peel of lemons, of a 
more durable flavour, and abounds. more with a light fra- 


grant eſſential oil, which exudes upon wounding it. In- 


fuſed in boiling water it gives out nearly all its ſmell and 
taſte ; cold water extracts the bitter, but very little of the 
flavour, 


tuous water from it as follows; allo a ſyrup, conſerve, 
and a candy. 


Agua Corticum Aurantiorum Simplex. The Simple Diſtilled 
| Water of Orange Peel. | 
Take of the outer yellow rind of freſh Seville oranges, 
four ounces z of water as much as is ſufficient to prevent 
burning. Diſtill off a gallon. 
Aqua Corticum Aurantiorum Spirituoſas The Spirituous 
| Water of Orange-Peel. 


Take ef the outer yellow rind of freſh Seville oranges, | 


and the article 


The beſt are brought from Por- 


cer, orata, and gilt-head, 


half a pound ; of proof ſpirit, a gallon, of water, ; m 
as is ſufficient to avoid burning. Diſtill off a gallon. 


Theſe waters are agreeable where the palate or ſton 
receives quick diſguſt. 2 


Conſerva Corticum Aurantiorum. The Conſerve of Oran 2 
| Peel. * 

Take Seville oranges and ſcrape off their Outer yel q 
rind with a grater or a raſp, then pound it well in au 
tar with a wooden peſtle until it is ſufficiently ſma WM 
pulpy ; then to each pound weight add three of fine H 
ſugar; beat them well together ſo as equally to mix H 

This conſerve contains all the virtue of this pech 
keeps well. OE | . 

Cortex Aurantiorum Conditus. Candied Orange. Pe 


Soak the freſh peel of Seville oranges in water, .M 
change it often, till the peel loſes all its bitterneſs; j 
boil them with double-refined ſugar diſſolved in wt 
till they become ſoft and tranſparent. A 
Srupus e Cortieibus Aurantiorum, The Syrup of Om 

1 15 Peel. 1 

Take of the outer yellow rind of a freſh Seville orm 
peel, eight ounces ; of boiling water, five pints ; {tc 
peel in the water for a night in a cloſe veſſel, and in| 
morning diſſolve in the liquors ſtrained, of double. chf 
ſugar beaten to powder as much as is ſufficient to 
a ſyrup. | 

The ſugar is powdered that as little heat as poſſible: 
be uſed, a little of which diſſipates the flavour of they 

The juice of Seville oranges is a grateful acid, d 
in both ardent and putrid fevers. Its acid matter di 
in ſome of its pharmaceutical properties, both from 
fermented acid of vinegar, and from the native acid |; 
of the leaves of plants; from the former in its not u 
volatile, or not exhaling upon inſpiſſating the juice, M 
riſing in diſtillation with the heat of boiling water; f 
the latter, in its being ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, th 
ſpiſſated juice liquifies in air, water, or ſpirit of viſ 
whence it is eaſily preſerved during many years, cit: 


WW 


the form of an extract, or in a dilute tate, as in 2 
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tuous ſolution. 


The young unripe Seville oranges are called cur 
or curaſſao apples; alſo aurantia curaſſaventia, au 
enaſcentia, and aurantia immatura. They are a g 
aromatic bitter, of a flavour very different from tha 
the peel from the ripe fruit, and without any acid, ll 
little tartneſs they have when freſh, is loft in dry 
Spirit of wine extracts all their virtue; water but in 
fectly; infuſed in wine or brandy they afford a goo! nl 
ter for the ſtomach. They are uſed to promote the 
charge in iſſues, whence their name of iſſue peas. 

AURANTIA SINENSIS, called alſo aurantia di 
poma Sinenſis, mala aurantia Chinenſia, and Chin 
ſweet oranges. | OR 1 

The rind hath a faint ſmell, and but little bitterneh 
is never uſed in medicine: the juice hath a grateful vl 


acid ſweetneſs, in general of the ſame qualities a 


ſummer fruits. 


 AURANTIUM CURASLAVENSE. Cura 


| ranges. They ſeem to be immature oranges that by "ll 


accident have been checked in their growth. Til 
the citrus aurantium. Linn. i} 
AURATA. The name of a fiſh, called alſo pil 
AURATA. A name of the fiſh called a ruf. Wl 
ASPREDO. ; < —_— 
AURATUS GERMANORUM. It is an ol 2 


ith the oil of cinnamon. 
In diſtillation all the oil riſes, but none of the | charam with the 017 of--cinnemon 


bitter. The London college directs a ſimple and a ſpiri- 


AUREA ALEXANDRINA, An antidote irg 
by Alexander. f | | - 
AURELIA. See CHRYSALIS. _ 
AURELIANA CANADENSIS IROQUZ5, "8 
Genfing. | 1 
AURES. The ears. See AuRIs.“ F 
AUREUS. A weight equal to a dram and a bal! 
a pompous appellation for many compound med 
Blancard ſays, it was a weight amongſt the Arabian "I 
dram, a feventh part; the ſame with denarius. 1 
AUREUS CAPIL. MEDIUS. See AprANx THA 
AUREUS RAMUS. The art of making gol Y 
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AURICHALCUM. Braſs. A mixture of copper and 
bh calaminaris. The alchymilts found it out by ſeek- 
| to turn copper into gold. Braſs is not ſo readily diſ- 
fed as copper. See 41s. | | 

\URICOLLA, i. e. Chryſocolla. 
AURICOLLA ETHELA. A red tinCture, and th 
ite lower of gold. | : | 
[A URICULA. The external part of the ear; which 
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outer u 


ell in ais ded into the upper part called pinna, and the lower 
ntly {mal t part called the lobus. The pinna is divided into ſeve— 
of fine lu eminences and cavities; the eminences are the helix, 


to mix uA 
his peel, I 


helix, tragus, and anti-tragus, 

The helix is the large border round the ear, or the 
io: compaſs of the car, ſo called becauſe of its tor- 
range-Pee ty. 
in Water,; 3 
ternels ; (l 
ved in Wah 9 


the helix. . 
The tragus is the little anterior protuberances below 


ae with hairs. 5 | | | 
up of Ohe anti-tragus 15 the poſterior protuberance below the 
erior extremity of the anti-helix. 


Seville or, The cavities are the ſcapha, on the inſide of the helix; 
ats z ſire caritas innominata or foſſa navicularis, at the anterior 
el go 5 i per part of the auti-helix; the concha, which is ſituated 
"way = K 3 . 4 . 

double. eder the anti-helix : there is a {ſort of ſeptum conchæ, 


nich is a continuation of the helix; and the fourth ca- 


nis ce meatus auditorius externus. 5 
5: . . . * . "VE 

28 poſliblerÞ be cricula is compoſed chiefly. of cartilage, which 
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iczent tou 


ing variable, for there are certain ſmall muſcles called 
icalis major and minor, tragicus and anti- tragicus, 


luppoſed that we have the power of recelving more or 
; ſound into the meatus auditorius. 

[The external ear is fixed to the cranium, not only by 
> cartilaginous portion of the meatus, but alſo by the 
aments, viz. the anterior, which is fixed by one extre- 
ty to the root of the apophyſis zygomatica of the os tem- 
xis, cloſe to the corner of the glenoid cavity, and by the 
er extremity to the anterior and ſuperior part of the 


called cud (a gin0us meatus. And the poſterior ligament is fixed 
entia, aud one end to the root of the maſtoid apophyſis, and by 
y are a gn ; > other to the poſterior part of the convexity of the con- 
+ from dul a ſo that it is oppolite to the anterior ligament. There 
any acid, i alſo a kind of ſuperior ligament which ſeems to be only 
loft in M ontinuation of the aponeuroſis of the frontal and occi- 
ater but ina muſelee. „ V 
ford a go lobe ſeems to be a doubling of the teguments, it is 
romote the 8 in and cellular membrane. See AURIS, 5 
ve peas. ll AURICULAs CORDIS. At the baſis of the heart is 
aurantia du ſerved two muſcular bags, which are called its auricles; 
ty arc joined to the ventricles. Hee Cor. The right is 


and Chim 


ger than the left, and it is very thin. The left auricle 
human ſubjects is a kind of muſcular bag, pretty thick, 
unequally ſquare, into which the four pulmonary 
ins empty themſelves. _ 


AURICULZ [Fr.0s]. See X0culNACAZTL 18. 
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—_. RICULA INFIMA. The lobe of the ear. 
that b IAURICUL AE JOD, called alſo fungus ſambucinus, 
1 Ther gus membranaceus, peziza auriculam referens, aga- 


| us au, forma, and Jews ears. Peziza auricula. 
4 alſo pi 3 mn. They are a ſort of fungus which grows on elder- 
4 coclion of them in milk is a much eſteemed 
le at 1 quinſey. | 
«old! b LAURICULA LEPORIS, See BueLEURUM, | 
1 —_ UL MURIS, alſo called myoſotis piloſella 
Nor, dens leonis, and common or creeping mouſe- ear. 
ſerhaave makes it a ſpecies of dens leonjs. The ſort 
ed in medicine is the hieracium piloſella. Linn. 
It is a low, creeping, hairy plant, wich leaves like thoſe of 
paily, joined to the ſtalks without pedicles, green above 
wiite underncath z the flowers are a number of yel- 
* floſcules, ſet in ſcaly cups, which are followed by 
alt black downy ſeeds; is perennial, 


gargle in 
itidote inte 9 


„ rows wild in dr 
und w_ ore ground, and flowers in June Ae | : 
ne Ara _ We 15 lacteſcent and bitteriſh; the leaves are of the fame 
_— eee as thoſe of dandelion, cichory, &c. but leſs ſuc- 
> : * _ and bitter, with ſome aſtringency and a flight ſweet- 
king av | | 


Phe anti-helix is the large oblong eminence, ſurrounded 


fore part of the helix, which in the aged is often co- 


res and preſerves its ſhape. It hath the advantage of 


ich are peculiar to the ear; they are ſuppoſed to act 
ly upon the cartilage, and alter its ſituation, whence it 


es: their internal uſe is generally thought not ſafe, but 


Ear. | 


the external and the internal. 


AUR 


iſlineſs, that remains in the mouth for ſome time: This 
roots are more bitter than the leaves, but not ſo aſtringent. 


This plant is rarely uſed, if ever, in the preſent practice. 


ET MURIS CAMERARII. Sea kidney 
vetch. | | 

AURICULA URSI, called alfo ſanicula Alpina lutea, 
yellow bear's ears, oricola, and French cowſlips. They 
grow plentifully in Switzerland, Savoy, and many other 
places: it bears thick, large, green leaves, and on the 
tops of the ſtalks there are flowers of different colours. 
In Utrecht this flower is called primula odorato, on ac- 
count of its agreeable ſmell. The juice removes ſpots on 
the face, 

AURICULA URSI. A ſpecies of verbaſcum, and a 
name of ſanicle, | 

AURICULARIA. Far-wort. See MENnTHa. 

AURICULARIA. The ear-wig. See FoRriCULA, 

AURICULARIS, 1.e. Extenſor Minimi Digiti. 

AURICULARIS DIGTTUS. The little finger is 
called the ear-finger, becauſe with it we are moſt apt to 
rub and pick the inner ear. | 

AURICULARIS MEDICUS. A phyſician ſor the 
AURICULARIUS. Belonging to the ear, alſo an 


AURICULARUM SEPTUM. Sece Cor. 
AURIGA. A name of the fourth lobe of the liver, 
Alſo a ſort of bandaye for the ſides, defcribed by Galen. 
AURIGO. The jaundice. | 
AURIGO PLETPHORICA. i. e. Icterus gravidarum. 
AURIPICMENT UM, alſo called arſenicum croceum, 
arſenicum flayum, orpin, orpiment, and auripigments 
Galen called it arſenicon, and Serapion calls it narueth. 
See ARSENICUM. py | | 
There are three kinds of orpiment, the gold-coloured, 
the deep red mixed with yellow, and the greeniſh and yel- 
lowiſh, which is the leaſt valuable. The beſt is a yellow 
ſhining ſulphureous mineral, conſiſting of little flakes or 
ſcales like talc. If powdered orpiment is ſet on fire, it 
will flame, and yield the odour of common brimſtone; if 
a plate of copper is held over thefe fumes at their firſt 
riſing it becomes white and brittle; an iron plate is alſo 
turned white by them; it is ſoluble in oil. Mercury joined 
to an acid ſalt is a part in this mineral; but, as is the caſc 
with crude antimony, its ſulphureous combination is ſuch 
as to render it inert. If it is kept long in a ſubliming 
veſſel over the fire, the whole mals is raiſed and concretes 
in the upper part of the veſlel into a red pellucid ſubſtance 
like a ruby, leaving only a very ſmall portion of metallic 
earth at the bottom. | 5 
Some uſe it for fumigating venereal ulcers; Dr. Mead 


and others comment its fumes in aſthmas; mixed with 


quicklime it hath been uſed as a depilatory. The painters 
uſe it for a gold colour, without the opinion of its being 
poiſonous 3 but, if ſwallowed, its effects are ſimilar to 


| thoſe of the merc. coroſ. alb. | 


AURIPIGMENTUM RUBRUM. i. e. Realgar, 

AURIS. The ear. The car is uſually divided into 
See the external under the 
article AuRICULA. By the external is meant all that lies 
without the external orifice of the meatus auditorius in the 
os temporis; by the internal, all that lies within the ca- 
vity of this bone; but it is divided into the auiicula (which 
ſee), the meatus (ſee Aupirorius MeaTus), the tym- 
panum (which ſce), and the labyrinth (which ſee). 

The arteries of the external ear come anteriorly from 
the arteria temporalis, and poſteriorly from the occipitalis. 
The veins are branches of the external jugulars. The 
portio dura of the auditory nerve having paſſed out of 
the cranium through the foramen ſtylo-maſtoidæum, gives 
off a branch, which runs up behind the ear, whence it 
ſends off ſeveral filaments to the meatus and fore-ſide of 
the ear. The ſecond vertebral pair ſend alſo a branch to 
the ear, the ramifications of which communicate with 
thoſe of the other branch from the portio dura. 

The bones of hearing, called mallens, incus, orbicu- 
laris, and ſtapes, are placed in the c1vity of the tympanum, 
immediately on the inſide of the menibrana tympani. The 
malleus is joined by its handle to the'membrana tympan!, 
and its round head reſts on the incus, the long leg ot 

which reſts on the os orbiculare, which is fired to the fore 
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fait of tlie ſtapes, tlie ſole of which reſts on the hole | 


called feneſtra ovalis. | 

The uſe of the external ear is to collect ſounds, and to 
render their impreſſion on the other organs of hearing 
molt perfect; this is evident from thoſe who have their 
cars cut off, being obliged to uſe a horn or ſome means 
to aſſiſt them in hearing: All animals, as deer, hares, &c. 
whoſe ears have much motion, always direct them ſo as 
to meet the ſound. | 

How hearing is effected, ſee AUDITUs and SONUS: 

On the ears ſee Caſfebhomius, Du Vetney, Valſalva, 


Celſus, and Winſlow's Anatomy. They treat either of 
the anatomy or the-diſorders of the ear. 


AURIS MARINA, or Anrmar: A ſhell-bſh very com- 


mon on the coaſts of Scotland, Guernſey, Normandy, 


&c. it is ſhaped like an car, it adheres to rocks, and to 


render them eatable they are firſt boiled, then fried. 


AURIUM SORDES. See CERUMEN AURIS. 

AURMAR, i. e. Auris Marina. | 

AURORA CONSURGENS. A whimſical phraſe by 
which the alchemiſts expreſs the vegetation of their gold. 

AURUM, Gold, called alſo ſol, and rex metallorum. 


The chemiſts called it ſol, becauſe they thought it to be 


under the influence of the fun. Its character is a circle 


with a dot in the middle, thus ©, denoting a body per- 


fectly inacrimonious, ſmooth, and equal. 
It is found more or leſs in every country; but the great- 
eſt part of what we have comes from America, particu- 


larly from the mines of Potoſi ; but the Aſiatic is eſteemed 
the ſineſt. 


Sometimes it is found pure and unmixed, in 
ſmall grains or in large lumps, and is then called virgin 
%; but for the moſt part it is found in ores of different 
Linds, to ſeparate it from which various methods are re- 
quired: its chief matrix is flint. All ſand contains a 
greater or leſs quantity of it. | 
Gold is a yellow metal, nineteen times heavier (ſpecifi- 
cally) than water. | | 


Its ductility is ſuch as to admit of one grain of it being 
drawn out to the length of five hundred feet, which no 
other metal will: indeed it is the moſt diviſible of all bo- 
dies; if melted with 100,000 times its weight of ſilver, 
it will be ſo perfectly blended with it, that any grain of 
the melted maſs is, on aſſaying, found to contain its por- 


tion of geld: a ſingle drop of its ſolution in aqua regia, 
gives a metalline taſte to a pint of the rectified ſpirit of 
wine. It is ſo ductile that the wire-drawers can extend a 
leaf to the 12, ooo, oooth part of an inch in thinneſs, over 
aflatted ſlver wire, which will be perfectly covered though 
viewed with a microſcope. One grain of gold may be ſo 
beat out as to cover 2 large houſe, and ſtill be ſo compact 
as not to admit of the rays of light throught it. The force 


of coheſion in gold depends on its freedom from ſulphur ; 


for one grain of ſulphur mixed with 1000 grains of pure 
gold, deſtroys its malleability. | 


It is fuſible in a low white heat, requiring more heat to 


It is fixed, and indeſtructible by the fire: it ſuffers the 


heat of the greateſt burning-glaſs a long time before it eva- 
pPorates. Antimony, which diſſipates all other metals, 


leaves gold behind it. It is the only metal that reſiſts the 
force of lead, and glaſs of lead, in fuſion. ORR 

It is not ſoluble in any of the ſimple acids in the com- 
mon ways of making folutions ; but eaſily diſſolves in a 


mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, called aqua regia 


it is the ſea-ſalt in this that diſſolves this metal, for hardly 
any other ſalt will affect gold: but though aqua regia is 


the common ſolvent of geld, it is not the only one; for 
the fumes ariſing from a mixture of the oils of tartar and 


of vitriol will diſſolve it, and a common liquid menſtruum 
may be produced from theſe, which will have the fame 
power. Mercury is alſo a ſolvent by amalgamation. And 
the liver of ſulphur fuſed with it, takes it up ſo perfectly 
that it will be carried into a milk of ſulphur, by the com- 
mon proceſs afterwards with it. It may alſo be calcined 
by common ſulphur, if ſet on fire and flaming. . 

It is the heavieſt and moſt denſe of all bodies. 

After repeated refinings, ſome ſilver is ſtill found ad- 
hering to it : yet it is the moſt pure and homogene of all 
natural bodies. | | 


It cannot be reſolved into more ſimple principles than 
thoſe of itfclf, 


A 


melt it than tin does, and leſs than iron or copper. It | 
turns white before it melts. 8 e 


If pure, it ſounds but little; is ſofter than lead * 9 
ſcarce elaſtic. The alloy in gold renders it more 5 0 1 
many uſes, but its cohefion 1s greater in its pure fas 4 
conſequently would be leſs ſubject to wear, if coined iu 
money without the alloy. FI 

It readily amalgamates with pure quickſilver. 1 

When in fuſion, it readily mixes with ſilver; and gy * 
mixed it will run into a maſs with iron, but more eau q 
with copper. Fi 

Its colour and beauty is not injured by the air, or wm Y 
of the damps, &c. that uſually float in it. It is nei, Wl 
diſpoſed to tarniſh, itſelf, nor to diſcolour other thing; 3 
gold and gilded things are only fullied by the adheſin oi 
other bodies, which may be wafhed off by their prope 1 
ſolvents, without affecting the gold, however thin it mu 1 
be ſpread. | 1 

If eflential oils are ſhaken with a ſolution of geld in; "22 
qua regia, they imbibe the geld from the acid, and can 
ing it up to the ſurface, keep it there a while diſſohe 
but gradually throw it off again, on ſtanding for n 
hours, in form of bright yellow films, to the ſides of H 
glaſs. Ather, though ſo light a fluid, takes up the pil 3 
ſtill more readily and completely, keeping it permancu 


diſſolved. Rectified ſpirit of wine mingles uniſormly vil : 4 
acid ſolution, but after having ſtood ſome days the nm 


ſeparates and riſes in films to the ſurface. Tin put ino 
ſolution of gold in aq. regia precipitates it. = 1 
It was the Arabians that introduced go!d into met 
eines; Avicenna eſteemed it for its cordial quality; bus 
no means are yet difcovered by which to ſeparate its c, 
ponent parts, and it is inſoluble by any of the ann 
fluids, its medicinal power can only conſiſt in its being 
antidote to poverty. 8 FRED 4 
If one part of pure gold be calcined with five parts of 
tin, a powder is produced which is uſeful in forming | 
ficial rubies and amethyſts. And when diſſolved in auf 
regia it dyeth ſkins, bones, and ivory, of a durable pu 
ple colour. DS 
Gold is volatilized by mixing it with arſenic; or take th 
Merc. cor. alb. rub it well with god, firſt reduced to pu 
der, then diſtil in a retort with regulus of antimony, aiſf 
the body of the gold will afcend in the form of a red ol 
and be perfectly volatile. _ 


| Aurum Potabile. = 
Diſſolve in a moderate heat half a dram of fine ri 
in two ounces of aqua regia, and add to the ſolution af 
_ ounce of the eſſential oil of roſemary, ſhake them tog 
ther, and then ſet them to reſt ; after which ſeparate «Wi 
oil by decantation, and add to it four or five ounces oi 
reCtified ſpirit of wine, digeſt them for a month, audi 
will become purpliſh. This is alſo called tincture of gull 
but it contains not any of the metal, the colour is fa; 
the other ingredients. 5 _ 
| Aurum Fulminans. | 
Put a dram of the filings of geld with half an ounce 08 
new made aqua regia, into a matraſs placed in fu 
when the menſtruum ceaſes to act, pour off the ſolu 
and if any of the gold is left, add as much more au; 
regia as will be neceſſary to diſſolve it; dilute the ſolutw 
with ten times its quantity of warm water, then drop 
the lixivium of tartar till the efferveſcence and pre 
pitation ceaſe, let the whole ſettle, pour off the c 
quor, and waſh the precipitated matter with water i 
becomes inſipid, and then dry it. — 
In drying it the utmoſt care is required, for in 2 1! 
heat it explodes with violence, even with ſtrong rubbiz 
it flies off in the manner of gunpowder. The more “ 
waſhed the leſs violently it fulminates when heated. [: | 
ten times ſtronger than the common gunpowder as 9 
exploſive power. This eaſily exploſive property is chet 
by adding a larger quantity of the ol. tart. per delig. 
is neceſlary in the preparation. = 


Pulvis Auri. The Powder of Gold. 


Diſſolve gold in aqua regia, then evaporate the fu 
from it, and the gold remains in the form of a pucf 
powder. | ; 

Many attempts have been made to convert other me" 
into go/d, but until they can be made as heavy, all aten 


will fail; there ſegns only to want the art of giving 2 1 
4 = 


AVE 


to metals and ſtones in order to the production of 
and diamonds. | 535 | SW 
gee a hiſtory of gold, and the various arts depending 
Dr. Lewis's Philoſophical Commerce of Arts, 


1 lead, vii 
1Ore fit (vo 
Pure ltat + ; 
comed iny 3 Wcrcon, in 
. 1 MURUN HORIZONT ALE. It is an oleoſaccharum, 
3 and tu ade with the oil of cinnamon. 3 

more e AURUM LEPROSUS. A name of antimony. 
x AURUM VEGETABILE. A name given to ſaffron. 
AUSTER. The ſouth wind, which is hot, moiſt, and 
oductive of putrid diſeaſes. | £7 
AUSTER, Auſtere. It is formed by the union of 
id with terreſtrial particles, ſuch as is in unripe fruits, 
tringent Juices, auſtere wines, Kc. 
AUSTRIAUS. A ſpecies of pine tree. ; 
AUSTROMANTIA. A pretending to tell events from 
uperſtitious obſervation of the winds. | 


air, or awihl 
t is neith ; 
er things: 7 : 
adheſion g i 
heir prope 
thin it Ma N 3 


f gold in 


and cam AU TALES. Tooth-ſhell. See DENTAL ITU u. Alſo 
e diſſohe e ſcntaglia. See EN T ALIUM. 3 | 
g for on Wl AU'THEMERON, from avJog, the ſame, and nyepa, a 
lides of M The very ſame day. A medicine is thus called that 
up the zul cs relief on the ſame day it is taken. Galen has two 
ermanculr fe medies of this kind. | 


AUTOGENES, from avſog, ite, and your, le be 
19S the u ccd. An epithet of the narciſſus with a white flower, 
n put ino {cauſe its bulbous root, before it is ſet under the earth, 
s forth leaves, fo that the plant ſeems to ſpring from 
into med; eit. 5 . | | 
lity ; bus AUTO PHOSPHO RUS, 1. e. Phoſphorus. 
ate its con 5 
the ani 
its being i 


ſormly ai 


ht, or auſog, himſelf, and o7Jouar, to ſce. Occular evi- 


2nCe. 

— A\UTO?YROS. See ARTos. 
ive part; oF AU COUR. A fort of bark which reſembles cinna- 
orming u on, but is thicker and paler; the inſide is of the colour 
ved in auf a broken nutmeg, with a multitude of ſpangles. It is 
lurable pu moſt inſipid, and hath no ſmell at all. It comes from the 
| rant, and is an ingredient in the carmine dye.“ : 
AUTUMNUS. Autumn. Celſus wiſely adviſes peo- 
ced to pe to begin early in this ſeaſon with warmer cloaths, for 
imony, ue irregularity of the weather ſubjects them to a variety 
of a red diſeaſes. EDT. LT, | 
KM AUXESILS, i. e. Augmentum. 


; or take i 


AUXILIARLEA (Mosc.) i. e. 


of fine oil 
: ſolution a 
them tog 


ary. | 
AUZUBA OVIEDIT.. See CaRanDas 
AVACCARI. A little tree, the leaves, fruit, and 


ſeparate H wers of which reſemble the myrtle, but it is more 
e ounces (ringent ; it grows on mountains in the province of Ma- 
>nth, andi bar. It is uſed againſt dyſenteries. „„ 
ture of u AVANACU. See GaADEL A VAN AU. | 


+. 4-.- 5p 


our is fa AV ANTURINE. A reddiſh or yellowiſh tone, covered 
th ſparkles which reſemble gold; it is found in great 
enty in France. An artificial ſort is made by mixing 
arkles of copper with glaſs whilſt it is in fuſion. It is 

ri ounce (ed by enamellers, and to ſprinkle as ſand on writings.” 
ed in fand; 


i our, and internally very red, both it and the leaves are 


hen drop! © IF 
and pre 
the clear 2 » 
water ti WR 


ty ulcers, and is ſaid to have cured cancers. Raii Hiſt. 


AVELLANA, called alſo corylus, and the hazle- 
a | | 


r in 2 f 
ong rubbi! "4 | 
je more i: 
cated. I: 
der as to 
ty is che 7 
r deliq· h 


de red filbert, and the white filbert. | 
The juli, or katkins, which grow on the trees early in 


| ulſion made of the kernels of nuts or filberts, and 
tead, is commended in coughs. Filberts nouriſh more 
n nuts, the roundeſt kernels are moſt eſteemed. They 
| afford a conſiderable quantity of an agreeable ſoſt oil 
y expreſſion. 


AVELLANA MEXICANA. See Cacao. 


* | 

ite the fu OP: | 

of a puff A VELLANA INDICA GENUS OBLONGUM. An 
eerior ſpecies of nutmegs. | | 

other men A VELLANA INDIANA. See Ax ECA. 

all atten AVENA. Oats. There are two kinds, the black 


ng . and 
giv 57 1 


— 


AUTOPSIA, Autopſy, from ou, himſelf, and oi, 


= AVARAMO-TEMO. The name of a ſiliquoſe tree | 
hich grows in Braſil. Its bark is externally of an aſh 


ringent; a decoction of the bark hath been extolled to. 


Y Miller takes notice of ſix ſorts, viz. the hazle-nut, the 
all manured ditto, the large cob-nut, the Spaniſh nut, 


be ſpring, and the ſhells, are reſtringent or binding. An 


1 |AVELLANA PURGATRIX._ See CATrArUrTriA and 


the white; they have ſimilar virtues, but the black ones 
are chieſly.ſown for horſes ; they are leſs viſcous and leſs 
nourithing than rice or wheat, yet afford a ſufficient nou- 
riſhment to as active and vigorous a people as the world 
produces, viz. the Highlanders, in the north of this iſle. 
Gruels, made with them, digeſt eaſily, have a ſoft muci- 
laginous quality, by which they obtund acrimony in in- 
flammatory diſorders, coughs, hoarſeneſs, roughneſs, and 
exulceration of the fauces. 

ee aſſert that roaſted oats make hens lay eggs in great 
plenty. 93 5 | 

\ Geng ans anſwers all the purpoſes of Hippocrates's 
ptiſan. . | ID | 

AVENA GRAfCA. See BrRomus. 

AVLNASTERILIS. The great wild oat-graſs. See 
{£611 0Ps. | | 

AVENQUA. The Portugueſe name for the adianthum 
Braſilianum. The maiden hair of Brafil. 

AVENS, 1. e. CARYOPHYLLATA. 

AVENZOAR. An Arabian phyſician who lived to 
the age of one hundred and thirty-five ; he began to prac- 
tile at forty, or according to ſome, at twenty years of age. 
He is alſo called Abhomeron Aben Zoar. ; | 

AVERRHOES. He lived not long after Avenzoar 
he died at Morocco. He is the only one among the an- 
cient phyſicians, who ſays that the ſame perſon can have 
the ſmall-pox only once. — | . 

AVERSIO. Averſion. The diverting a flux of hu- 
mours from one part to another, alſo a nauſea or inappe- 
tency, or the receſſion of the uterus from its proper place, 


| which the ancients imagined to happen in hyſterics. 


AVES CYPRLE. Odoriferous or perforated candles 
or ſticks of wax, made to be burnt in times of peltilence. 
AVEVETL. An Indian name for the abics mexicacua. 
AVIB. An abbreviation of avibus. | 
AVICENNA. An Arabian phyſician, who was born 
at Bochara in Choraſan, in 980; he lived at Iſpahan 


| chiefly; he died in the 58th year of his age; he compiled 


a large work which he called Liber Canonis ; he copied 
chiefly from Galen. His writings, though they contain 
but little that is extraordinary, yet in the 12th and 13th 
centuries they were commented on in all public ſchools, 


| | I and were in principal eſteem till the reſtoration of learn- 
| Pyramidales (Muſc.) | 1 | | : | | : 
AUX RIS. A corrupt word for oſyris, poet's roſe- | 


ing. 
5 AvIcULA CYPRIA, i. e. Aves cyprie. 
AVICULAE HERMETICÆ. The univerſal falt which 
1s ſaid to be found in dew. TIS 
AVICULARIA SXLVII. A name for the greater 
Venus's looking-glaſs. | | 
AVILA. A ſpecies of apple produced in India; it is 


| larger than an orange, round, and of a yellow colour. It 


grows in South America, on a ſhrub or creeping plant, 
which adheres to the adjacent trees. This apple contains 
eight or ten nuts, in which are bitter kernels. 

AVIS MEDICA. The peacock. 

AVO. The mallows of Madagaſcar. 

AVOIR DU POIS. This, in the French language, 
ſignifies to have weight, becauſe the pound ſo called, con- 
tains ſixteen ounces, and hath more weight by ſome ounces 
than that which is called 'Troy weight, which contains 

twelve oun ces. | Fs | | 
AVORNUS. A name of the black alder. 
AVOSETA. An aquatic bird as large as a pigeon 
its beak is four or five inches long, black, and turned up, 
and pointed at the end; the head is blackiſh, the body 
white, feet bluiſh, the toes joined by membranes, and the 
legs long. It is ſound in Italy. | 
AVRANCUM. Egg:ſhells. 
AVRARIC. Mercury. | 
AXEA COMMISSURA. A ſort of articulation. See 
TROCHO1IDES. | | * 
AXEDO. The name of a ſpell in Marcellus Empiri- 
cus, to render a perſon impotent. | 
AXILLA. The arm-pit. 
AXILLARIA ARTERIA. 


The ſubclavian artery 
having left the thorax immediately above the firſt rib, in 
the interſtice between the portions of the ſcalenus muſcle, 
there receives the name ax:/lary, becauſe it paſſes under 
the axilla, This axillary artery detaches the external 
mammary arteries to the breaſt ; the axillary lies behind, 
on the inſide of the coracobrachiæus, when it has got to 
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the under ſide of the ſubſcapularis, it gives off a branch 
to that muſcle, the ſerratus major anticus, &c. The ax- 
illary artery gives off the inferior ſcapular, which paſſes 
backwards, chiefly to the infra fpinatus. Juſt below the 
head of the humerus the axillary throws off the humeral 
or articular artery, which paſſing round the joint anaſtt- 
moſes with its fellow. The axillary artery commonly runs 
down behind the tendon of the pectoralis major, then 
paſſes over the coracobrachæus, goes down on the inſide 


more and more forwards, juſt covered by the inner edge | 


of the biceps, paſſes under the aponeuroſis of that muſcle, 
and a little 10 E's bend of the arm, between the pro- 
nator teres and ſſupinator radi longus, divides into the ra- 
dial and ulnar arteries. . | | | 
AXILLARIS NERVIUS. The axillary nerve; alſo 
called rhe articular nerve, ariſes from the laſt two cervical 
pairs; it runs in the hollow of the axilla, behind the head 


of the os humeri, between the muſculus teres major & 


minor, and turns from within outwards and backwards, 


round the'neck of the bone, and runs to the deltoid muſcles. 


AXILLARIS VENA. The axillary vein. It is the 
continvation of the ſubclavian vein, from its paſſage out 
of the thorax to the oppoſite fide of the axilla. 

AXIONMA., An axtom. A ſelf-evident propoſition, ſo 


neither requires nor admits of demonſtration. 


 AXIRNACH. Superiluous fat, found ſometimes in 
the upper eye-lids of children. 


AXIS. "Phat round which any thing revolves or is ſup- 


poſed to revolve. 


AXIS. In botany ; it is a taper column placed in the 


center of ſome flowers or katkins, about which the other 


parts are diſpoſed. | | | 
_ AXIS. Ihe name of the ſecond vertebra (and accord- 


ing to ſome the firſt vertebra) of the neck, it hath a tooth 


which goes into the firſt vertebra, and this tooth is by 


ſome called the axis, by others the axle. Blancard ſays it 


is the third vertebra from the ikull. 


AXIS ARTERLE COELIAC See Coriiaca An- 


TERIA. 


AXUNGIA, from its uſe of unguendi, anointing | 
axem, the axle of a chariot or ſuch like, Hog's-lard. See 


ADEPS. OT 
AXUNGIA CASTOREI. See CasToR. 
AXUNGIA LUN2A6. A fort of terra figillata. 
AXUNGLA LUN CAYMICUS. A name for the 

white. bole. . | | | 

_ AXUNGIA DE MUMIA. Marrow. 

 AXUNGIA SOLIS, i. e. Terra figillata | 
AXUNGIA VITRI. Sandiver, or ſalt of glaſs; it 


ſeparates from. glaſs whilſt it is making, it is acrid and 


| biting. It hath been uſed to clean the teeth with. 


AYBORZAT. Galbanum. 

AYCAPHER., Burnt copper. 

AYCOPHOS. Burnt braſs. 

AZAA. Red marl, 5 

AZ AC. An Arabian name for gum ammoniacum. 
AZADARACHENI ARBOR. See Az ED ARACH. 

AZ AGOR. Verdigriſe. | Tn 

AZAMAR. Vermillion, or native cinnabar. 

AZANE. A drop. 4 1 | 

AZ ANITA ACOPON. The name of an acopon, or 


ointment, in P. Agineta. 


AZ ANITA CERATUM. The name of a cerate in 
Oribaſius. area, | | 
AZAR. Adrop: | 
AZARAVIUS. See ALBUCASIS. 
AZARNET., Auripigment. | 
AZTAROLUS. A name of the Neapolitan medlar. 
AZEDARACH, called alſo pſeudoſycomorus, azada- 


racheni arbor, arbor traxini folio flore cœruleo, zizipha 


candida, The bread-tree. | 

Its flowers are ſaid to be poiſonous, ſome ſay aperient 
and deobſtruent. 

AZEDEGRIN, i. e. Lapis hæmatitis. 

AZ EFF. 1 alum. 8 


— * 


and mercury. 


low on the left, whence it is called the vena a8 9 alli 


the diaphragm, it terminates by an anaſtomoſis, ſometing 


| lumbar vein, ſometimes immediately with the tru: Wi 


fellow. The muſculus azygos of Morgagni, riſes teu 


the palatum molle to the middle of the uvula, fervinz i 


bent backwards over the origin of the right lung, fon 


to the aſpera arteria and bronchia, by the name of 


feriores. 


The azygos having reached the laſt rib, ſends off ald 1 


| is not very wholeſome, except where the digeſtive pos 
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AZ EG. Vitriol. 
AZEMATOR. Red lead. 
AZEMASOR. Native cinnabar. 
AZENSALI. A fort of black ſtone found amo 
gold ; alſo a ſort of moſs that grows on rocks, I 
AZIGOS. See AZYGOS. 
AZIMAR. Burnt copper. 
AZIUS LAPIS, i. e. Aſſius lapis. 
AZ OB, i. e. Alumen ſaccharinum. 2 
AZ OCH. A name given by Paracelſus to the me 
rius philoſophorum, that is, to quickfilver extracted u 
any metalline body. * 
AZ OM. Boiled butter. N 
AZOTH. The ſame as azoch. Paracelſus alſo e 
fies by it, the univerſal remedy prepared of the ſun, ma 


 Fe0th is alſo taken for the liquor of ſublimed mercy if 
or quick{ilver mixed with vitriol and ſalt, and fo ſublini 
which is alſo called aqua permanens, cryſtallis philoſogy s 
rum, & luna phyſica. A=oth is a name for braſs. It n 
times ſignifies the mercury of any metallic body, : 
AZRAGAR. Verdigriſe. | | 
AZUB. Alum. _ 
AZUR. Red coral. 4 
AZURIUM. A chemical preparation deſcribed Ml 
Albertus Magnus. It conſiſts of mercury two parts, i 
phur one third, ſal ammoniac one fourth, mixed nM 
mortar, then ſet in a veſſel over the fire till a bluiſh ſn 
ariſes, then take it from the fire, break the glaſs, ui 
powder the contents. e ! | 
AZUTUM. The Armenian ſtone. 
AZYGES. A name of the os ſphenoides. 
. AZYGOS MORGAGNL, i. e. Staphylinis, 2 
AZ GOS, from æ, neg. and Cuys, a pair, withn Y 


nous from the junction of the oſſa palati, and runs do 


clevate it. | | | | : 
AZYGOS PROCESSUS. See SpHRNOI DES ( 
AZYGOS VENA. A vain, fo called becauſe it ll 
no fellow. It is alſo called vena ſine pari, & jugo. WM 
ſituated within the thorax on the right fide, having noi 


vena fine pari. It ariſes poſteriorly from the vena cual 
perior, a little above the pericardium; it is immedi 


an arch which ſurrounds the great pulmonary veſſeb 
that ſide, as the arch of the aorta does thoſe on the lM 
with this difference, that the curve of the azygos is din 
ly backwards, but the other is oblique, from thenc'* Wi 
runs down by the right ſide of the vertebræ dorſi, and 


fore the intercoſtal arteries, and getting behind or bei 
with the vena renalis, at others with the neighbour Y 


the vena cava inferior. : | 2 
The vena ezygos ſends out branches from its upper 


bronchiales, afterwards it ſends out the intercoſtales i 
træ ſuperiores lower down the intercoſtales dexttæ i 


Sometimes there is an aꝝygos, on the left ſide, provi 
ing from the arch of the common azygos ; it is after 
diſtributed in the ſame manner as the other on the! 
ſide ; but this diſpoſition is very variable. 


branch, which bending outwards perforates the mul 
of the belly, is ramified betwixt different planes, and 
municates with the branches of the intercoſtal veins, vg 
run there. | HE: 
AZYMAR. Native cinnabar. ..- 
AZYMOS, from a, neg. and Cuun, ferment. Ui 
mented | bread, as ſea-biſcuit, which, as Galen obſah 
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| mercuri 
 {ublime 1 


wo tech ade e Betts 
5 In the chemo gBange: is mercury. A el 
* 1 . articulately. The incubus or night- mare. 
„ f BACANON. Cabbage ſecd. Wi 
. _—_ aAccA. A berry. In botany is a roundiſh fruit, 
oy ſoft, with one or more ſeeds in a pulpy ſubſtance, 
eered with a thin ſkin; but if harder, and covered with 


-fortbed | 4 thicker ſkin, it is called pomum, or apple. 


acc, are ſmall roundiſh fruit that grow ſcatter- 
eee ei upon trees and ſhrubs, and in that are diſtinguiſhed 
mich fo m acini, which are berries hanging in cluſters. 
"1c. WT PACCAR, A name of the baccharis. 
Sale ü BACCH ARIS, alſo called bac Monſpelienſium, conyza 


oor vulgaris, eupatorium, great flea-bane, ploughman's 
kenard. It is a ſweet-ſcented ſhrubby plant, uſed for 
king garlands ; the leaves are rough, the ſtalk is bent 
angles, and from one to four cubits high; the flow- 
are purple, inclining to white, of a fragrant ſmell, the 
dts like thoſe of black hellebore, they ſmell-like cinna- | 
dn. It delights in rough and dry grounds. The roots 
a powerful emenagogue, the leaves moderately aſtcin- 
ht. Miller Bott. Hiſt, | | 5 
BACCHIA. So Linnæus named the gutta Roſacea, 


ich ſee. F 
The ivy. 
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BACCHICA. 7 
BACCHUS. Wine; alſo a fiſh called mugil or mul- 


BACCIFERA ARBOR BRASIL. See Caacua- 
BA. | . | 
BACCIFERA ARBOR BRASIL. FRUCTU MO- 
PYRENO FOLIO SES 
Braflienſibus, SYS . 
ACCIFERA ARBOR BRASIL. FRUCT 
-OPIENTE. The cubeb tree. | 
dACCIFERA INDICA. See Anavinca. 
ACCIFERA ARBOR LAURIFOLIA ARO 


U PIPER 


MA- 
A FRUCTU VIRIDI CALICULATO. RACE- 
SO. The wild cinnamon tree, or the Winter's bark. 
ACCIFEROUS, Baccifer, Lat. of bacca, a berry, 
fero, I bear. An epithet added to the name of any 
> ſhrub, or plant that bears berries. al 497 
ACCINIA, i. e. Vaccinia. . 
ACH ARIS, i. e. Baccharis. 
ACHERI [PiLUL. Toxic. ] Mr. 
ASCITES, . . 318213 
ACILLA. A ſtick. Troches are ſometimes ſo call- 
and alſo ſome chemical inſtruments. bevel, 
ACILLI. Troches ; alſo a ſort of odoriferou 
uch as are burnt to perfume the air. | 2 VF 
ACILLUM, i, e. Bacilla; alſo a name of the aves 
I. | | 
ACOBA, i. e. Banana. | 
\CON (Rocrs) He was excommunicated by the 
„as being guilty of magic. He was an admirable 
hit in the thirteenth century, and ſurpaſſed the pre- 
ed miracles of the magicians. . He was a monk of 
minſter, but reſided at Oxford, where he flouriſhed 
26, He excelled in alchemy, chemiſtry, natural 
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He died at Oxford in 1284. Such of his works as 
" die writ in a clear and eaſy ſtyle: he was the 
elt man in his day, perhaps none. in this excel him. 
rings are fo elegant, conciſe, ſtrong, and abound 
uch Juſt and exquiſite remarks on nature, that among 
F chemiſts his equal is not known. In his book on 


eretis Artis & Naturz. ho 
.» BACULUS, i. e. Bacillum. 


 faufel. . 


QUIPEDALIT, 1. E. Copii- 1 


Bacher's tonic pills. 


» mechanics, metaphyſics, phyſics, and mathema- 
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BADIIIS. rb nymphæa, or clava 
Herculis. Ch, (Hs if. 95 . 
BADIZA CA.] The Bath water. 
BADUKKA. The proper name for the capparis ar- 
boreſcens Indica flore tetrapetalo. Raii Hiſt. 
BADZCHER. A Perſian word for antidote. ws 
BOS. In Hippocrates it means few; but in P. - 
gineta, it is an epithet for a malagamſmga. 
BAGNIO. A ſweating houſe. . . 
BAHEI COT OLLI. Ray takes it to be the areca, or 


BAHEL SCHULLI. An Indian tree; alſo called geniſ- 

ta 223 Indica verticillata flore purpureo cœruleo. 
A thorny ſhrub, of which there is one ſpecies, grow- 
ing in ſandy ground, another in watery. A decoction of 
the roots is diuretic z'the leaves boiled and ſprinkled in 


A 


name for the he 


vinegar have the ſame effect. Raii Hiſt. 
BAHOBAB, i. e. Baobab. 
BAL Ceruſ ee. 3 
BA LENA. The whale. See SPERMA CR TI. 
BALAMPULLI, i. e. Tamarindus. | 
BALANDA, and Valanida, Names of the beech 
tree. VVCCCCCCC | 
ANDINA. A factitious ſtone ſpoken of by Ray- 


BAL 
mond Lully. 8 . 
BALANI, or Glandes. A ſort of ſhell-fiſh ſhaped 
like an acorn, whence its name. It is alſo called pollici- 
pedes; many ſorts of them are found adhering to the 
rocks on the coaſts of Britain, Normandy, Spain, &c. 
BALANINUM (Or.) Oil of the ben nut. 
BALANOCASTANUM, i. e. Bulbocaſtanum. 
BALANOS. Properly it is an acorn; but Hippo- 
crates, in his treatiſe de Affectionibus, expreſſes by it an 
oak. Theophraſtus uſes it ſometimes to expreſs any glan- 
diferous tree. From the ſimilitude of form, this word is 
uſed to expreſs ſuppoſitories and peſſaries. It is a name 
for the glans penis. 5 
BALANOS. See Apr sos. 
BALANUS. The glans, or nut of the yard. 
BALANUS MYREPSICA, i. e. Ben. N 
BALASIUS. A ſort of gem of the carbuncle kind. 
BALAUSTIA. See BaLavuvsTIUM, Op 
BALAUSTIUM, called alſo balauſtia, malus Punica 
ſylveſtris ; the double flowered wild pomegranate, or the 
balanfline tree. The Punica graniatum, plena major, 
1 Bags | 
Balauſtium i 


1 


8 properly the cup df the flower of this 


tree. The balauſtines, which are in the ſhops, are large 
| roſe-like flowers of a deep red colour, ſet in- long, bell- 
ſhaped, tough cups; they are produced on the balauſtia 
flore, pleno majore, Ci B. which is a low prickly tree or 


N 


ſhrub, with le 
2 


narrow leaves, with a browniſh acerb 
| fruit. 
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© BALIBF® O,) i.e, Aſtragalus, from: gu fe f 
 BATITISTER Tl cat! 


and grow about the ſtalks in whorles. It grows in paths, 
Rf SAKE 


each other as follows: the. firſt. are fluids; deſigned. to 


ſome obſtruction, eaſe. pain, or to irritate tha pact into 


actual heat, by means of, flannel; cloths or ſponges, and 


| 
| 
34 


or that is ſo by natural means, theſe ate aalled/hoti hatbs. 


Argos; and the firſt.of; warm bathing is Medea uſe: of 


them: 


BAL 


B A L 


fruit, about the ſize of an orange. It is a native of the } counteraCting revulſion of the ſolids to promote the cirs 


fouthern parts of Europe, and is cultivated in our gardens | 
for the beauty and duration of its flowers. The dry | ſurface of the body requires bracing up to a more tenſe 
flowers are brought from abroad into England, but 
| thoſe of our own growth do not ſeem to be inferior to 


the foreign. 

Theſe flowers are mildly aftringent, and have a rough 
bitteriſh taſte. They give out their virtue to water, and 
to reQtified ſpirit of wine; the extracts made from theſe 
tinctures retain all their aſtringency, but the watery in- 
fuſion yields moſt, and the ſpitituous a ſome what ſtronger 


The doſe of theſe flowers may be to two drams, to 
which quantity, moſt of the vegetable aſtringents may be 
iven. Sa 


ſort of ſtammering, where the patient ſometimes beſi- 


tex; peak: renn ate ty tho 
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ner, called'alfo. martubjum: niprumy fortiduon 
dene e melliſſophyllum, auc black Rzoking-hores 
I fligots vp ache in ume raus blach: ſquare, 
Hairy ſtalks 3. the leyes like common horehaumg bim 
Hirget and rounder, black, and hay, and fet at. dutancks 
about the ſtalk, Ake thoſe of x 6 meliſſophyllum, hy 
which name it is called by ſome; the flowers, are White, 


highways, and hedges, flowering in July. ell 
A ſtrong decoction of. it, freely taken, is af great eſſi - 

cacy N70 hyſteria afteRiong. .. 

BA M, 1. 08. Balſ. Gileadenſis. x portant. 205 
BALNEA.. Baths, | J 


* a 


Embrocations, ſomentations, and; kaths,. differ. from 
paſs through the ſkin, when rubbed on itz. to diſlodge 


more warmth, and a greater ſenſe of feeling : the ſecond 
differ only in the manner, of, applitation, which is with 


that they are made in an aqueous menſtruumz as their 
application is more extenſive: the third differs fam them 
boch in being univerſal, the, whole body being immerſed 
in a bath, and fromthe firſt in being always: of a watery 
C 5 1 FFT. 

Baths are either of ſimple cold Water, and"then are 
called cold baths,;, ſinple or medicated] water made hot, 


The firſt inſtance of cold bathing, as à medicine, is 


that of Melampus's bathing the daughters of the king of 
it, wltence ſhe was ſaid to boil people alive, becauiſe that 
Pelias, king of: Theflaly, died in a: warm bath under her 
Of che artificial warm, Bathe the ſulphureous: are the 
moſt uſeful, they promote perſpiration, they relax. and 
penetrate, The following, are goad\ general ferms for 


x Raffur. guaiac, ſulph. nativ. aa 1. ſs. cog. in. aq. 
font: cong, xiij. 2 205 Ek aq. font. frigid... ſ. 5 
| ve f 
R Hepar ſulphuris. 3 ij. Aq. font, ealid; q. ſ. 
Theſe baths ſhould be entered into every day, and in 
ſome obſtinate diſorders of the fin, twice a day is not 
too much. Uk r | 
Spring waters are uſually the coldeſt ; but if required, 
the coldneſs may be .increafed: by adding ſal ammoniac, 
nitre, or rolls of brimſtone, juſt before the patient enters 


into it. 


; 3 1) 31h ; ea 5 # 
The fea water is the heavieſt, and is ſo. in proportion 


to the degree of its faltneſs ; but it is not fo cold as the 

freſh water of ſprings. | SEL ; 

| Of the Cold Bath. 
Cold bathing 1s the moſt uſeful where a violent ſhock is 


BALBUTIES. A dect of fackch, properly that | 


| glow after coming ont it, is uſeful. 
In ehmes that are changeable, and where there is much 


— 


lation of the blood and humours are impeded, and the 


degree. 4 
The cold bath contracts the ſolids, condenſes the fluids, 


and accelerates their circulation; and this by its ſtimu. 
las, when the water is frefh, and by its gravity as wel 
| & ſtimulus, when it is falt. As to preſſure, the cold 


$ ind the hot bath feem not to differ; if the benefit is ex. 
" pected from this principle, the ſea-water muſt be choſen. 

In tender conſtitutions, and fome diſeaſes in which ; 
morbid viſcidity is the offending cauſe, a moderate warn 
bath ſhould be uſed before the cold one is attempted, ang 
the approach to coldneſs ſhould be gradual. 

When the fibres are“ xigiq;, and the viſcera unſoung, 
cold bathing is injv ious; fat people are very little bene. 
fitted by it; and none ſhould engage in it before a gente 
glow is excite in them? by 'mortrate exerciſe, and this 
when the Fomgeh is the molt empty. x. 

Previous to eald bathilttg, evacuations, fuch'as the con. 
ſtitution of the patient requires,. ffiould be made. When 
ſweating: is ts follow the immerſion in cold water, the 
pn mould return from the bath as fpeedily* as poſſible 

rubbed' dry. and then put to bed. If cold bathing : 
uſed to increafe the ſtrength, to preferve health, or u 
thin the himours, ſweating ffiould not follow it. In, 
morning is the beſt time for the cold bath, becauſe they 
the perſpiration is generally moſt fimiſſied, and the body 
moſt freed from Hat nature can alone thiow off by the 
ſkin. the cold water continues to make the patient 
col and numb after he comes out of it, motwith and 
precautions! apa inſt this effect, this kind of bathing mul 
be emitted. While it continues to excite an univerſ;] 
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damp weather, cold bathing, by making the ſkin leh 
ſuſceptible of fach changes, proves very falutary. I 
cold countries; bathing in cold water is generally the lzal 
diſagreeable, and the moſt falutary. The Ruſſians uſed 
cold bathing both frequently; and in a manner that is a 
moſt peculiar to themfelves; they firſt make themſelies 
ſweat and then plunge into the cold bath; but it ſhoull 
be obferved, that the different effects of going into coll 
water when hot, are from the different modes of the heat WM 
being exeited. The Ruſſians heat themſelves before c 
bathing, by expoſing their bodies to an external heat, and 
fitting quietly in it; now in this caſe, though the pull Wl 
1s-quickened, yet the lungs are not affected, nor is ielp- WM 
ration hurried : but if the heat had. been'excited by cxer- Wil 
cife, that is, from within the body, the reſpiration would 
have been affected at the fame time, and in the ſame de- 
gree as the pulſe; and from this circumſtance ariſes tit 

9 88 of ſudden cold ſucceeding heat thus raiſed. | 
- *Phongh-the-proper uſe of a cold bath is very ſtrengt- 
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ening to many, * if the patient ſtays in much long Wl 
than is meceffary for being wholly immerſed, he will x Wa 
weakened by it, and that proportionably to his contiuw Wi 
ance there. © © F ' 

Dr. Wainwright obſerves, that the moſt obvious c. 
feQs of bathing are, from the preſſure of the water n 
our bodies, and from its. moiſture. The preſſure is i. 
| creaſed by cold, and the moiſture. by, warmth; be fu. 
ther ſays, that firſt, if we would have the blood «Bi 
ſolved ; ſecondly, viſcid matter removed from the ſides c 
the veſſels; thirdly, the glands ſcoured ; fourthly, 3: 
ſpirits increaſed and rendered more active: fifthly, i 
urinary diſcharge promoted; fixthly, obſtructions in ti 
viſcera removed; if the cafes are not remarkably c 
firmed, order bathing, for on the firft, fecond, and thi 
of the above intentions, it is that we proceed thered) "i 
cure the itch, leproſy, and elepbantiafis; on the 
four, the palſy, melancholy, and madneſs ; on the fith 
gravelly cafes; the fixth, in conjunAion with the ot 
in cachectie, icteric, and hydropic caſes. 


. GS Of the Hot Bath. . 
Warm bathing was regarded by the Greeks and ue 
mans not only as an efficacious remedy, but alſo 3s we 
of the higheſt enjoyments of luxury. The North an 
| rican Indians, are very ſucceſsful in their cures by vp 


required, the humours are too much diſperſed, and a 


| bathing, which they manage by ſhutting themſelres 


4 


BAL 


dom, then throwing a very hot ſtone into a pail 
er, and when thus ſweated for ſome time, they 
into cold water, then return again to receive the 
pours. The Greeks, at this day, have hot baths 
r houſes, if capable of anſwering the expence; if | 
blic ones are provided by. the government for them, 
alſo obliges them to bathe there at certain periods 
ugh no diſorder. is manifeſt; and certainly 
nuch reaſons, eſpecially as age advances, for old peo- 
itz, perſpiration is alſo facilitated, 


: 18th ned. b ' 
Any and thus many dil 


in dry ſkins is much retarded, 
are prevented. | 4 
s on the princip 
, and all medicated bat 
ore entering on a cour 
if there is any, be reduced by proper evacua- 
he bowels lax if they are not already ſo; and 
er well whether the cold or hot bath is the proper- 
eans of removing the diſorder. 

hen diſorders, or their cauſes, are con 
d parts, ſo as to interfere with their functions, then 
reſt method of relief. 
ing regulated (for weakly peo- 
int in very warm ones), let the patient's body be well 
d, that its power of abſorption may be inoreaſed, 
t ſhould be well dried at leaſt, on returning out of 


le af abſorption that benefit by the 
, is expected. | 


ſe of hot bathing, let the 


fined to the 


arm bath is the pro 
e heat of the bath 


the morning faſting, and four hours after dinner, 
droper times for bathing, and an hour at a time is the 
in the bath that ſhould be permitted. | 
athing a few times, the belly ſeems retracted, | 
patient will be benefited by continuing it; but if the 

\chondres ſeem inflated, and uneafinefs is complained 
the bowels, or if alternate heat and cold affect the 
Ent, it muſt be omitted. | 
he corpulent, thoſe with tenſe | 
| temperaments, are much benefitted by the warm 


fibres, and thoſe with | 


he ſenſations of the patient will beſt determine the 
ary degree of heat to be uſed, that which produces 
moſt agreeable ones is the point to be abided by; but 
re much heat is moſt likely to be of uſe, it can be 
ſupported by the patient, if a ſmall quantity of pe- 
um Barbadenſe is added to the water. | 4 
ancers have been much relieved by baths, and more 
fit may perhaps be obtained by this method of cure 
by any other; for the glands are the moſt abſorbent 
s, and by this method medicines come directly to the 
> whereas by the ſtomach they undergo ſome change 
re they arrive at their proper ſeat of action. Probably 
hous tumours, tophs, nodes, &c. wou 
d in their beginning this way. 

arm bathing is generally forbi 
h impair the underſtanding, which affect the head 
giddineſs and pain, in which the lungs are impaired 
troubled, when inflammation is an attendant ſymp- 
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Id be beſt at- 
d * thoſe diſorders 


B A L 


| The veſſel containing the matter to be heated, hath its 
bottom and ſides totally covered with the ſand; and there 
it is continued until the digeſtion is completed. 
Aſhes may be uſed in this bath, when a leſſer heat is 
ou ſand for a greater, and iron filings for the 
eate — 
BALNEUM MARLE VEL MA RIS. The water or 
vapour bath; ſometimes it imports the heat of boiling 
water. YN, 
This is when the veſſel, containing the matter to be 
treated, is placed in another that is full of water, under 
which a fire is put, that by this means the water becom- 
ing hot, may, in its turn, heat tlie matter to be digeſted. 
When a greater heat than that of boiling water is not 
required, this method of digeſtion is preferable to that 
by the ſand bath, becauſe the heat cannot exceed at any 
time that which is required. TE lad bes 
BALNEUM SICCUM, i. e. Balneum arenz. | 
BALNEUM VAPORIS: A vapour bath. This: is 
properly when the veſſel containing the matter to be di- 
geſted is expoſed only to the ſteam that ariſes from boil- 
ing water. | | ke PAS | 
 BALSAMATIO: The embalming of dead bodies: 
BALSAMEA. Balm of Gilead fir. See ABtts. 
BALSAMEL RON, i. e. Balm of Gilead. 
BALSAMELLA, i. e. Balſamina. : 
_ BALSAMI OLEUM. Balm of Gilead. "Hy 
BALSAMICA. Balfamics. Balſamica is a Latin word 
which ſignifies mitigating. The term balſamic is a ver 
1 lax one; it includes medicines of very different qualities, 
as emollients, detergents, reſtoratives, &c. but in medi- 
cines of all theſe kinds there ſeems to be this requiſite in 
them, viz. that they be ſoft, yielding and adheſive, alſo 
that by their ſmallneſs they have a ready diſpoſition to mo- 
| tion. Medicines of this tribe are generally required for 
complaints whoſe ſeat is in the viſcera, and as they can- 
not be conveyed there but by the common road of the 
circulation, it follows that no great effects can be expect- 
ed from them but by their long continuation. Hoffman 
calls thoſe medicines by the name of balſamics which are 
hot and acrid, alſo the natural balſams, gums, &c. by 
which the vital heat is increaſ en. 
Dr. Fothergill cautions againſt the very general uſe of 
balſamics in conſumptions; to this end he inferted' a 
valuable paper in the fourth volume of the London Medi- 
cal Obſervations and Inquiries; ſee it alſo in Dr. Fother- 
gill's Works, vol. ii. Amongſt other obſervations, he 
ſays, that from the idea, that all ba/ſams are healing, and 
that in all ulcers they are indicated, they have been di- 
rected in cafes of ulcer in the lungs; the conſequence he 
doubts: not, hath been frequently fatal. Balſamic medi- 
cines, he adds, are warm, and ſtimulate the ſolids ; the 
effect of ſuch medicines will vary greatly in different 
ſtates, &c. of the ſame diſeaſes, e. g. If in an inflamed 
ulcer, in a young and vigorous conſtitution, a warm ſti- 
mulating gummy reſin is applied, pain, heat, and inflam- 


» When a flying gout or rheumatiſm is alſo the matter | mation will enſue, fluxion to the pained part will be great, 


tomplaint, and when there are moveable tumours. 
in almoſt, if not every other caſe, where bathing is 
ſeable, the warm is to be preferred; and if it neither 
s the ſpirits, waſtes the ſtrength, nor leſſens the ap- 
te, it will be proper to continue it. 

ee among the ancients Hippocrates, 
elianus, Aretæus, and Trallian; and among the mo- 
Sir John Floyer, and Dr. Wainwright, 


Celſus, Cceliug 


ns, Hoffman, 


a very conſiderable diſcharge will follow, conſiſting of the 
juices emitted from the wounded veſſels, and the veſſels 
themſelves diſſolved by heat and putreſcence, If theſe 
are exceſſive, the detriment to the ſick will be in propor- 
tion to the degree of the diſcharge and the part affected. 
The ſame medicines applied to a cold, ſerous, phlegmatical 
habit, in an advanced age, will be juſt ſufficient perhaps 
to produce ſuch effects as would be deemed perfectly fa» 
lutary ; that is, bring on a proper digeſtion. Suppoſe 


LIS. An. epithet for ſuch waters a6 ate | now, that theſe medicines have ſimilar effects when in- 


der for bathing. | | 
PALNEUM AREN.Z. The ſand bath. 
Vyer the mouth of a common wind furnace, place one 
of an iron plate, with a ledge round it, and un- 
| this plate the canal muſt run, by which the furnace 
municates with its chimney ; the plate muſt then be 
d with ſand or other dry matter, for placing the me- 
; the fire then being kindled, 
| n different parts of the. plate, 
thus, as the things to be digeſted: require more or 
warmth, they may, at the ſame time, 
and the ſame fire, for the heat 
Freaſes as the plate on which. it la 
mouth of the furnace. 


ines to be digeſted in 
heat will be different i 


be ſuited' by 
of the ſand gradually 
ys is extended from 


ternally exhibited, what can be expected from them in 
caſes of ulcerated lungs? If they paſs the ſtomach, &c. 
and arrive at the ſeat of diſeaſe unaltered, their effects 
will be as juſt related. They will ſtimulate, quicken the 

circulation through the Jungs, and by conſequence render 
their motion more frequent; a circumſtance very unfa- 
vourable to their being healed. If the patient is youn 

and vigorous, the diſcharge of fluids, and' the diflolution 
of the ſolids, will be in proportion to the activity and 
heat of the medicine, and the temperament of the ſuf- 
ferer. Theſe effects will at once be condemned as inju- 
rious in a diſeaſe which requites the heat to be abated, and 
the irritation to be leſſened; ſymptoms which neyer fail 
to manifeſt themſelves when the lungs are ulcerated. 


| Though, 


alt. 
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tue by infuſion. 


lows: 


BAN 


Though, as antiſeptics, balſamic medicines ſhould be pro- 


ponds their ſtimulus on the ſolids would produce ill ef- 


ects, too far counterbalancing the advantage, to admit of 


their being adminiſtered, 


BALSAMIFERA, i. e. Balſ. Peruv. _ 
BALSAMIFERA (ArBor BRaAsILIENS15). The bal- 


ſam capivi tree. 


BASAMIFERA ARBOR INDICA. The Peruvian 
balſam tree. | | 
_ BALSAMINA, i. e. Momordicas c. 

_ BALSAMITA, called alſo balſamum mas,  coſtus hor- 
tot um, mentha Saracenica officinarum Germaniæ, mentha 


hortenſis ee tanacetum hortenſe foliis & odore 


menthæ, ageratum latifolium ferratum, coſtmary and ale- 


coſt. The tanacetum bal/amita of Linn. The leaves have 
an agreeable odour, f̃ẽſembling that of a mixture of mint 
and maudlin; to the taſte they are bitteriſh and aromatic 
but they are not in uſe. In diſtillation water elevates their 
flavour; and rectified ſpirit of wine extracts all their vir- 
The ageratum is a good ſubſtitute for this plant. 
BALSAMITA LUTEA. A ſpecies of perſicaria. 
BALSAMITA MINOR, i. e. Ageratum. 8 
BASAMITA MAJOR, i. e. Balſamita. . ' 
BALSAMUM, called alſo balſamum genuinum anti- 
quorum, balſamelæon, balſ. Gileadenſis, Aſiaticæ, Judai- 
cum, e Meccha, & Alpini; oleum balſami, xylobalſa- 
mum, opobalſamum, and the balm of Gilead. | 
The balm of Gilead is a reſinous juice, obtained from 
an evergreen tree or ſhrub, ſaid to grow in Syria and Ara- 


bia. The amyris Gileadenſis, or amyris foliis ternatis in- 


tegerrimis, pedunculis unifloris lateralibus. Linn. The 
beſt ſort, which naturally exudes from the plant, is ſcarcely 
known in Europe. Proſper Alpinus ſays that it is at firſt 


\ turbid and whitiſh, of a ſtrong pungent ſmell, like that 
ol turpentine, but much ſweeter and more fragrant, of a 


bitter acrid aſtringent taſte ; on being kept it becomes thin, 
limpid, light, greeniſh, and then of a golden yellow ; after 
which it is thick like turpentine, and loſes much of its 


fragrance; ſome compare its ſmell to that of citrons, 
others to a mixture of roſemary and ſage flowers. 


It does not ſeem to excel any other of the balſams ex- 


cept in its fragrance; all the balſams agree in their gene- 


ral qualities, differing only in the degrees of warmth, 
pungency, and gratefulneſs. The balm of Gilead is a 
warm, ſtimulating, expectorating, detergent, diuretic, cor- 
dial, and nervine medicine; its diuretic quality is greatly 


increaſed by the addition of a fixt alkaline ſalt. 


The Canadian Balm of Gilead fir affords a balſam that is 


often impoſed for the e ſort. If the true balſam is 


dropped into water (when thin) it ſpreads itſelf on the ſur- 
face, imparting to the water much of its taſte and ſmell, 
and the groſſer part remaining at the top is thick enough 
to be taken up with a needle; this is reckoned a mark of 


Its being genuine. If pure balſam is dropped on a woollen 
cloth, it may be waſhed off without leaving the leaſt ſtain | 
or mark, but the adulterated ſticks to the place. The pure 


coogninten with milk, but the adulterated will not. 

[his balſam is made into draughts by mixing it as fol- 
R Balſam. Gileadenſ. 3 i. Puly. gum. arabic. 5 i. Gra- 

datim adde aq. puræ 3 1. ſs. Aq. cinnam. fort. 3 ij. f. 


hauſt. | 1 | 
BALUX. A name for the ſand of ſome rivers which | 


is mixed with gold. | 89 155 

BAMBALIO. A man that ſtammers or liſps. 
BAMBAX. Cotton, _ | 
BAMIA MOSCHATA, 1. e. Abelmoſch. 
BAMBU, i. e. Arundo Tabaxifera. 
BAMIA, i. e. Alcea Indica. 

BAMMA, i. e. Embamma. 

BAN. The Egyptian plant called calaf. 

BAN ARBOR. The coffee tre. 
BANANA, called alſo ficoides ſeu ficus Indica, muſa 


fructu cucumerino breviori, ſenoriæ, pacœira, bacoba, and | 


the banana tree. It grows in America; its fruit is diu- 
retic, heating, and nouriſhing. | 
BANANIERA. A name of the ficus Indica, 
BANDURA, called alſo planta mirabilis diſtillatoria. 
Its ſeeds and ſeed-veſlels are like thoſe of gentian ; but it 
is moſt remarkable for a foliacious ſheath about a foot 


long, and as thick as a man's arm; it hangs by a leaf, and 


| Indica trifoliata, bangie Indorum; cannabis Peregrin 


BANIL A8, i. e. Vanilla. 8. 6 


Houſtòun named them baniſteria. 


feet round. The loweſt branches extend almot ii 


terra ſigillata Lemnia. It grows moſtly in the well «lil 


adanſonia. _ | 


|| BRA ARTICULATA. A ſpecies of rapbaniſtrun. W 


| BARBA HIRCl, i. e. Tragopogon- 


BAR 


is half full of a fine potable liquor. The root h 
gent, the liquor in the ſheath is cooling, it grow n 
rom Columbo in moiſt ſhady woods. Raii Hiſt. 

BANGUE, called alſo bangye canabi ſimile, c 


thezz foliis cannabinis, kalengi-cansjava, tſyery-c,i 
It reſembles hemp in its ſtalk, the rind of the ſat 

the leaves; but its medicinal qualities differ Very u 

The ſeeds and leaves are heating, and ſtrangely aft 

imagination. It grows in Indoſtan and other part; oi 

Eaſt Indies. ho POLOS POW e 
BANGUE. See HxosciAMus. 

- BANICA. See PAS TIN Ac AA. 
BANILIA, i. e. Vanilla. | 


BANISTERA. Miller takes notice of five fpeeig f 
natives of the warmer parts of America. Three ſor; 
in Jamaica, the other two in the Spaniſh Wet ll 
They grow in woods, and run up adjacent trees u 
height of ten or twelve feet. Father Plumier and Sirk 
Sloane called them maple; but the flower, and ind. 
the plant .except its ſeed, being ſo very different, 


BAOBAB. This tree is the largeſt production oi 
whole vegetable kingdom. The trunk is not abore u 
or fifteen feet high, but from fixty-five to ſeventijꝗ 


zontally, and as they are about fixty feet in length, i 
own weight bends their extremities to the ground, Wi 
thus form an ' hemiſpherical maſs of verdure of 4 
one hundred and twenty or one hundred and thin 
diameter. , | L 

The roots extend as far as the branches. That u 
middle forms a pivot, which penetrates a great wiſt 4 
the earth, the reſt ſpread near the ſurface thereof. 
The flowers are in proportion to the ſize of the iſ 
and are followed by an oblong fruit pointed at both e 
about ten inches long, five or {ix broad, covered witz 
of greeniſh down, under which is a ligneous rind, Wl 
and almoſt black, marked with rays which divide it ei 
ways into ſides. This fruit hangs to the tree by a p 


two feet long and an inch diameter. It contains a wil 


ſpongey juicy ſubſtance, of an acid taſte, and ſeeds a 
brown colour and the ſhape of a kidney-bean. The 
that ſurrounds theſe ſeeds is powdered when dr;, 
brought into Europe from the Levant under the mam 


of Africa from the Niger to the kingdom of Belin. 
It is the only ſpecies of the genus called by Lina 


The bark of this tree is called lalo ; the negroes u 
in the ſhade, then powder and keep it in little cotton 
and put two or three pinches into their food; it cools ti 
and promotes perſpiration. _ | z 

The mucilage obtained from this bark is a powerful 
medy againſt the epidemic fevers of the country that 
duces theſe trees; ſo is a decoction of the dried le 

”_ freſh fruit is as uſeful as the leaves for the ſane 1 
poles. | | | & 
| Proſper Alpinus, in his De Ptantis Ægypt. deſcriv*ſ 
fruit under the name of baovab, which is of the fe 
lemon, and reſembles a gourd in its ſubſtance, of 2 g 
fully acid taſte, with black ſeeds in it, and a pulp of 4M 
colour. And from its reſemblance to this fruit, a i 
which he mentions is called the baobab ſtone. 

BAPTISTRUM FLORE LUTEO SILIQU4 CA 


BAPTICA (Coccus). Kermes berries. 
BAPTISECULA. The leſſer blue- bottle or corn- on 
BAP TUS. A bituminous ſoft foſſil of an agree 

ſmell, mentioned by Agricola. | | 

- 3 (Paxis). Rulandus explains it by nim 

alis. | 
BARAMETZ. See Acnus SCYTHICUS. | 
BARAS. In M. A. Severinus it is the ſame as a 

ar,, on nm mo— —— 
BARBA. So the four leſſer claws of the popy\s? 
called. ws | 

BARBA. See BaRBvus, 

BARBA ARONIS, i. e. Arum. 

BARB A CAPR , i. e. Ulmazia. 


BAR 


BAR 


E root Is of | | f 3 6 

i A JTOVIS. The filver buſh; _ EY x 
11 il J 3 nine ſpecies of it z but it is of no known 
ſmile, ical uſe. Raii Hiſt. : 45 

ig % „ he barba Jovis of Pliny is a ſpecies of ſumach. 
ens „„ Jovis 15 a name of the ſempervivum majus. 

of the fal ARFADENSIS (Aqva.) Barbadoes water. See Cu- 
og ARBAREA, called alſo Herba ſanctæ barbarz, naſ- 
ther Sh, an bybernum, pſeudobunias, eruca Jutea latifolia, ſi- 


brium, carperitaria, winter crefſes, garden rocket, 
et gentle. This plant reſembles the muſtard plant, 
s diſtinguiſhed by the ſmoothneſs of its leaves, and 
4 liſagreeable ſmell. Its qualities are ſimilar to thoſe of 
| =. It is a native of Switzerland, but cultivated in 
five ſpetig —_ dens. 
Phree ſorts 


{h Weſt Ing 


de wild rocket, called eruca filveſtris, hath leaves like 
of dandelion, the flowers are yellow. It grows on 
walls, and amongſt rubbiſh. | 


nt trees wi : 
er and 951 oth the kinds of reckct are acrid to the taſte, but the 
7 different, he active matter of the leaves is extracted by ex- 


jon; by infuſion in boiling water; and by digeſtion 


; Sci fcd ſpirit ; by diſtillation in water a pungent yel- 
wy — oil is bel drying the herb, and making an ex- 
to ſevent ,geſtroys the diſagreeable ſmell and pungency of the 
1d lod . he pungency of the ſeeds 1s leſs volatile, they 
in length, i of imilar qualities to thoſe of muſtard, but not ſo 
ae ground, WE” =: | 55 5 
rdure of ARBAREA. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſiſym- 


and thiryi —_— ARIA. Rhubarb. | 
JARBAROSSA (P11.). Barbaroffa's pill, It was com- 


- . I ed of quickſilver, rhubarb, diagridium, muſk, amber, 
thereof, * and was the brit Internal mercurial medicine which 
ze of the ined any real credit. | 3 

d at bote ARBARUM. The name of a plaſter in Scribonius 
a Tees. FN | | . 
e _AEEL. See PAR BVs. | 
divide it len ARBO. See BakBus 
ee by a pel —_ OTA. The barbut. A ſmall river fiſh, with 
tains a large head. It is generally about fix inches long, 
and ſeechii es on mud and flime, is found in the river which runs 
an. Th AAS. worth, in Warwickſhire. The row, as well as 
when dr, if of the ecl-pout, operates both upwards and down- 
er the nam ds. 5 py, "£1 

the welt ae ARBULE. They are the half-florets of compound 
>f Belin, ers. 


d by Liam 2 DARBUS, called alſo barba, barbo, myſtus fluviatilis, 
| barbel. It is a fiſh of an oblong form, and a middle 
 negroes H beſet with large tender ſcales, and found in pure 
tle cotton boli 


3 it coolstit er not. They breed three times in a year. 


the Laſt India iſles, particularly that called Bouro. 


E - 1 
a pore BG ABD ANA. Burdock. It grows on highway fides, 


untry that" 
e dried leu 
the ſame rl 
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2 pulp of at very little ſmell, but a ſweetiſh taſte, with a light 
| fruit, a tl eriſbnels and roughneſs. Boiled in water they impart | 
: ' "ih colour, and a ſoft vapid kind of taſte. Ex- 
IQUA Cl „ however made, are as infipid as the root. They are 
f. _ commended as diuretic and antiſcorbutic z but are 
haniſtrum. Wl Bas : : 
| ld againſt rheumatiſms, the lues venerea, and in all 


s in common in which China and ſarſaparilla roots 


uſed, for it reſembles them in all their ſenſible qua- 
. ” 


or corn- on 
an agree 


The leaves are bitter, and more ſaline than the roots, 

have none of their ſweetneſs. The ſeeds are bitter, 
lightly aromatic. A dram of them is a doſe as a diu- 
but the prickly matter on their ſurface muſt be well 
loved before adminiſtering them. The beſt method of 
Pg tilts plant as a medicine: 1s in the form of a decoc- 
in Which the root only is boiled, e. g. 


oetum Bardanæ Rad. The Decofion of Burdock Root. 


X Rad. Bardan 3 ij 15 11 
; 3 J. aq. puræ 11]. coq. ad con- 
Pt. Ib i. & adde tart, vitriolat. 3 ij. 


it by nu 


78. Y 
ame as a 


he popylus A 


BAU ”— 


ning waters. There are two ſorts, one is bearded, the 


PARBYROUSA. A ſpecies of hog met with in ſome 


is ſufficiently known by the burs which ſtick to the 
WARDANA MAJOR, called alſo lappa major, per- 


ata arcium Dioſcoridis, Britannica, clot-burr, or great 
ock. It is the arctium lappa, or the arctium major, 
is cordatis inermibus petiolatis. Linn. The roots 


| 


BAR 


Of this a pint ſhould be taken every day in ſcorbutic 
and rheumatic complaints. | We. 

BARDANA MINOR, called alſo lappa minor, xan- 
thium, the leſſer burdock, or louſe-bur. The ſtalk is 
Juicey, the leaves oblong, and ſharp pointed, ant of a 
yeliowiſh green. The flowers are inconſiderable, but the 
fruit is a rough capſulæ, containing a ſingle ſeed. From 
this roughneſs of the fruit it is called a burdock, though 
not in the leaſt allied to that plant. It grows in rich fat 
ſoils, and is found on ſome commons. Its juice is com- 
mended againſt ſcrophulous diſorders, 

BARDANA ARCTICUM, called alſo lappa major 
montana, bardana montana, perſonata altera, perſonata 
montana, and woolly-headed burdock. Its virtues are 
much the ſame with the other ſpecies of burdocks,  _ 

BARIGLIA, or Barilla. Names of the mineral fixed 
alkaline ſalt. „ 8 | 

BARLERIA. A plant fo called from Jacobus Barelier, 
of Paris, a great botaniſt. In Jamaica it is called ſnap- 
dragon. Miller mentions two ſpecies ; but it is not noted 
for medicinal virtues. £2 | = : 

 BARNACLE. A ſhell-fiſh, that is found adhering to 
the planks of ſhips during long voyages. It is alſo a name 
of a ſpecies of gooſe that is met with in Scotland. 


ſimilar quality to that of Epſom; and about half its 
ſtrength. See Aqua. On. | 
BAROMETER, of Bago, heavy, and pyerpry, meaſure. 
An inſtrument for determining what the weight ot the 
air is, or with which to obſerve the changes in the air; it 


is commonly called a weather-glaſs. It is frequently call- 


ed the Torricellian tube, from Torricelli its inventor. He 
conſidered that a column of water of about thirty-three 
feet, was equal in weight to a column of air of the ſame 


baſe : and concluded, that a column of mercury, of about 


twenty-nine inches and a half would likewiſe be equal to 

a column of air. He accordingly made the experiment, 
and the apparatus he then uſed is now the common baro- 
meter. 5 e ; 

The bore of the common ones that are hawked about 
for ſale is too imall. The glaſs tuve ſhould be one-third, 
or at the leaſt one-fourth of an inch in diameter, herme- 
tically ſealed at one end, and open at the other; the 
length ſhould be thirty-four inches : the mercury with 
which it 1s filled muſt be pure. Fill the tube quite full 


with this mercury; and having in readineſs a baſon with 


a flat bottom, and about two inches high, in which is alſo 
ſome mercury; invert the tube, and put it in the baſon, 
ſtill holding your finger underneath it, till it is in the mer- 
cury of the baſon, then place it in a frame. On taking 
away your finger, the mercury in the tube will immedi- 
ately ſubſide to about twenty-nine or thirty inches, ac- 


cording to the ſtate of the air, it being very rarely lower 


than twenty-eight, or higher than thirty-one inches. In 
the barometers that are generally uſed, the higheſt which 
the mercury is known to ſtand in the tube, is uſually about 


twenty-nine inches, when the air is heavy; but not above 


twenty-ſix, when the air is very light. If a ſcale of four 
inches be divided into tenths, and placed againſt the up- 
per end of the tube, the inſtrument is complete. 


In fine dry weather the air is chatged with a variety of 
vapours, which float in it unſeen, and render it extremely 


heavy, ſo that it preſſes up the quickſilver; or, in other 


words, the barometer riſes. ' In moiſt rainy weather the 
vapours are waſhed down, or there is not heat ſufficient 


for them to riſe, ſo that then the air is ſenſibly lighter, 
and preſſes up the quickſilver with leſs force; or, in other 

words, the barometer falls. | 
The barometer meaſures the weight of the air with ex- 
actneſs enough for the general purpoſes of life, yet it is 
often affected with a thouſand irregularities, that no ex- 
actneſs in the inſtrument can remedy, nor theory account 
for. When high winds blow the mercury 1s generally 
low ; it riſes higher in cold weather than in warm; and 
is uſually higher in the morning and evening than at mid- 
day: it generally deſcends lower after rain than it was be- 
fore it. There are alſo frequent changes in the air with - 
out any ſenſible alteration in the barometer. In general, 
men feel themſelves braced ſtrong, and vigorous, with a 
large body of air preſſing upon them: they are languid, 
relaxed, and feeble, when the air is light, and ſo fails to 
| 2 | give 
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BARNET WATER. It is of the purging kind, of a 
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BAR 


give our fibres their proper tone. On advancing up 1 
mountains, the air is leſs and leſs denſe, and uſually the 


ſame inconveniencies are felt there that are complained of 


when the air is moiſt. But it is obſerved in the Journey 
to the Glaciers (in the Duchy of Savoy) edit. 2. that 
Mr. de Luc and his companions, when at the ſummit of 
Buett, were above the level of the Mediterranean ſea 3315 
Engliſh yards ; yet, except by their inſtruments, did not 
perceive any difference in the denſity of the air. The air 
there they found to be near one-third leſs denſe than that 
of the plains below them ; yet, though the weight of the 
atmoſphere was ſo much diminiſhed, the equilibrium with- 
In their bodies was undifturbed. In this place, Mr. de 
Luc obſerves, how much naturaliſts are deceived, in at- 
tributing the alterations that many perſons experience 
upon the falling of the barometer, to a difference either in 
the weight or denſity of the air, aſſigning as a cauſe, the 
failure of an equilibrium between the external and inter- 


nal air, or a difference of motion in the heart and lungs, 


occaſioned by the air's being more or leſs denfe. For, if 
theſe changes (he ſays) could ſo ſenſibly affect our organs, 
what would become of thoſe Chamois hunters, who paſs 
every day from the bottom of the vallies to the higheſt 


mountains? What would become of the women of the 


| hamlets by Sixt, who go up to Fonds (a diſtance of above 
fix hundred yards in perpendicular height) every night in 
the ſummer ſeafon, to milk their cows, and leaving their 
cattle to the care of their children, go down again every 
morning to affiſt their huſbands in the cultivation of their 
lands? Theſe people perceive no inconvenience z even 


aſthmatic people find none, notwithſtanding the barometer 


varies in theſe ſeveral places, as is uſually obſerved in other 
ſimilar ones. It is added, that it is neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to fome other cauſe, which ordinarily accompanies 
the variations of the barometer, to account for the altera- 


tions in our health, and particularly in our ſtrength, from 
which few people, perhaps, upon ſuch occaſions, are en- 


tirely exempted. „„ 15 
The barometer may be applied to ſeveral uſes, as mea- 


ſuring the heights of mountains; for twelve thouſand and 


forty inches of air being equal to one inch of mercury 3 
_ lent leaves, and flowers that are in ſpikes. Miller 
merates three 
cine, 


near the furface of the earth, twelve hundred and four 
inches, or one hundred feet, mult be equal to one-tenth 
of an inch of mercury. Conſequently, if a barometer be 
carried up any great eminence, the mercury will deſcend 
one-tenth of an inch for every one hundred feet that the 
barometer aſcends. _ | | ; 


But the great uſe of the barometer, 1s to predict the 


future ſtate of the weather for ſeveral hours, and ſome- 
times days preceding, though not to a certainty, yet in 


many inſtances to a good degree of probability: in order 


to which obſerve, iſt, the riſing of the mercury preſages 
fair weather, and its falling, wet. 2d, In very hot wea- 
ther, the falling of the mercury foretels thunder. 3d, In 


winter, its riſing portends froſt; and in a continued froſt, 
foretels fnow. 4th, When foul weather happens ſoon 
after the falling of the mercury, expect but little of it; 
and ſo on the contrary of weather. 5th, When the mer- 


cury continues to riſe for fome time before the fout wea- 
ther is over, expect a continuance of fair weather to fol- 
low. 6th, In fair weather, when the mercury continues 
to fall before rains comes, then expect a great deal of it, 
and probably high winds. 7th, The unſettled motion of 
the mercury denotes changeable weather, 


It is not ſo much the height of the mercury that indi- | 


cates the weather, as its motion up and down; therefore 
to know whether the mercury 1s actually riſing or falling, 
obſerve the following: iſt, If the ſurface of the mer- 
cury be convex, it is then riſing. 2d, If the ſurface be 


concave, it is falling. 3d, If the ſurface is plain, or ra- 


ther convex, it may be confidered as ſtationary. 

There are different forms of this inſtrument ; they have 
each their advantages and diſadvantages: but the common 
ſort is as good, if not better, than any other, 

BAROME TZ, i. e. Agnus Scythicus. 

BARONES. Small worms, called alſo nepones. 

BAROS. Gravity. Hippocrates uſes this word to ex- 
preſs by it an uneaſy weight in any part. 

BAROS. An Indian name for that ſpecies of cam- 
phor, which is diſtilled from the roots of the true cinna- 
mon tree. oy 


| 


| 


P 
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the firſt year of its bearing, to the: fifteenth, A dea 
tion of its leaves with ginger in water is uſed as a gz 


iron. It is a genus of the order called cryptometilh 


— 


heavy, hard ſtone, chiefly black or green, conliſtin 


| garnet earths. Baſaltes frequently contains iron, audi 
| fiſts either of particles of an indeterminate figure, af, 


* 


— 


— 


— 


have got into the fkull and form this artery about the 


* 9 


| ternal carotids, and are Joſt in the poſterior lobe d 


| (vena ſplenica brachii). Sometimes the baſilica lil 


ments of Foſſilogy. The tranſlator of Macquer's Cl; : 


B A8 


BAROSCOPE, i. e. Barometer. 
BARR. ICON. An abbreviation of Jacobus Barre 
Icones Plantarum per Galliam, Hiſpaniam, & I 
Obſervatarum. 3 | 
BARR.. SPEC. INS. An abbreviation of Jacobus h 
relierus Specimen Inſectorum. | 
BARTHOLINIANZ GLANDULAZ, i. e. fag 
guales glandulz. . 2 | 
BAR YOCOCCALON, A name for the ſtramoni 
BAR YPHONIA, from gps, dull, and porn, the yy, 
A difficulty of ſpeaking. | 
| BARYPICRON. A name for the abſinthium li 
ium. 
BASAAL. The name of an Indian tree growing 4 
Cochin. It flowers and bears fruit once every year, jy 


1m againſt diſorders of the fauces. 
fruit kill worms. Raii Hiſt, 5 
BASALTES. A rough hard ſtone of the colou 


The kernels off 


flos. Its characters are amongſt the deſiderata. It 
neralized with iron and other metals. There are . 
ſpecies, and ſeveral varieties. See Edwards's 1M 


Dict. adds in a note under the word baſaltes, that it! : 


priſmatic cryſtals, the number of the ſides of whiff 
uncertain. It is called by the Engliſh mineralogiſts cad 
and by the Germans ſchorl. Its ſpecific gravity is to 
of water, as 3000 or upwards to 1000. It is conſid: 
by Wallerius as a ſpecies of the corneus or horun 
Cronftedt enumerates it among the earths which he c 


a ſparry, ſtriated, or fibrous texture. Black ba/ai:WM 
called lapis lydius, and is uſed as a touchſtone to thevii 
colour of metals. Baſaltes has a flinty hardnels, is uM 
luble by acids, and is fuſible by fire. 2 1 

BASELLA. Climbing night-ſhade from Malabar. 
hath an annual root, a purple climbing ſtalk, thick uy 


ſpecies, but they are of no note in nal 


_ BASILARE (Os). A name of the os cuneiforme. Wl 
is alſo a name of the os ſphenoides from its forming 
middle of the baſis of the ſkull. The os facrum is cl 
by this name too. 55 2 

BASILARIS ARTERIA. It is a branch of th: 
tebral artery, upon the apophyſis ha/ilaris of the o 
pitis. The two vertebral arteries ſoon unite, - after hl 


neiform proceſs of the os occipitis. It runs forward u 
the great tranſverſe portuberance of the medulla obAi 
ta, to which it gives ramifications, as well as to the f 
bouring parts of the medulla. Sometimes it divide 
two branches from about the apophyſis ba/1/ar';, "3M 
communicate with the poſterior branches of the tv 
bram... | | : 1 
BASILEION. An epithet for a collyrium in A: 
BASILIARIS APOPHYSIS. The great apopty" 
the os occipitis. | | | 3 
BASILICA NUX. The wall-nut. 
BASILICA VENA. See CEPHALICA. 2 
BASILICA VENA. The ancients termed the 
vein of the right arm, the vein of the liver vena 144i 
brachii) ; and that of the left arm, the vein of the 19 


double origin, by a branch of the communication vi 
trunk of the axillaris. It continues its courſe along 
middle of the os humeri, between the muſcles and 
guments ; and having reached the inner condyle, 3" 
off obliquely in the fold of the arm, the mediana 4% 
it runs along the ulna, between the integuments and 
cles, a little towards the outſide, by the name of cus 
externa: and, a little below it, ſends off another bi 
which runs along the inſide of the fore-arm near the" 
this branch may be called cubitalis interna. 
BASILICON, (UN GEN TUM), from Bae“! 
The royal ointment. It was ſo called from its inf 


4 Quincy ſays that Meſſue was its inventor, 
8 Barre) a t long before him Aetius deſcribed it in his Tetrab. iv. 
, & * WT... in. cap. xxi. The London college directs three 
ts to be made thus: 


4 ingly virtues. 


Jacobus 


Unguentum Baſilicum Flavum. Yellow Baſilicum. 


i. e. ful 8 - Take of olive oil a pint; yellow wax, yellow roſin, 
.:roundy pitch, of each a pound; of common turpen- 
ſtramono ee chree ounces: Melt che wax, roſin, and pitch, with 
eon, over a gentle fire. Then take them off, add the 
wn, the zue 


Wroentine, and {train the mixture while it remains hot. 

It is commonly employed as a digeſtive on wounds and 

cers: it is as uſeſul as the linim. Arcæi (now called un- 
ent. e gummi elemi.) If it is required to be a little 

armer, a few drops of ol. tereb. com. added juſt when 

ed will make it ſo. It gives place to no medicine of 
intention, and juſtly ſuperſedes the uſe of all others 

its kind. | FOE | 

Unguentum Bafilicum Nigrum. Black Baſilicum. 
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the colon Take of olive oil a pint; yellow wax, yellow rofin, | 
-yptomet::f8d common pitch, of each nine ounces. Melt them all 
ita... It eether, and {train the mixture while hot. 


This is alſo called unguentum tetrapharmacum. It is not 
uſeful as the yellow, becauſe it renders wounds foul, 
d produces fungous fleſh, | 


ere are (Wl 
Iwards's 1 
cquer's & | | 
5, wet "HS Uncuentum Baſilicum Viride. The Green Baſilicum. 
ON:)1t1! Wi "47 AF" ; . 
rar, kc of yellow ba//icum eight ounces; of olive oil 
a u ee ounces; of verdigriſe finely powdered one ounce. 
alogiſts co * | | 
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Ins, the other into two. | 
BASILICUM, called alſo ocimum vulgarius, herba re- 
ocimum medium citratum. Common, or citron baſil. 


buſh baſil, with uncut leaves. 


n annually in our gardens for culinary uſes. 'The 
ds, which rarely come to perfection in England, are 


une and July, and ſeed in Auguſt. 

Infuſions of the leaves are drank in catarrhous com- 
nts and uterine diſeaſes, and to promote expectora- 
They are ſucculent, flightly aromatic, have a mu- 

ginous taſte and ſtrong ſmell, which laſt it loſes partly 

prying. The firſt ſort reſembles the ſcent of lemons; 
ſecond that of cloves. Diſtilled in water they yield 
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to the oil of marjoram. 
Flinopodium majus, called alſo clinopodium 
great wild baſil. 
bocrhaave enumerates nine ſpecies. It grows in hedges. 
in altringent and emenagogue. | | 
ASILICUS PULVIS. The royal powder. 
artous preſcriptions have been given for making this 
der, moſt of which have ſcammony, cream of tartar, 
other things, which increaſe the bulk of the medi- 
„ without adding to its good qualities; and the fol- 
ung more fimple method is obſerved to be both more 
able and more uſeful. | | 
8 Calomel pp. 3 ij. pulv. rhab. 3 fs. jalap 3 x. m. or, 
* Tart, emet. gr. 
m. | 
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his is a convenient purge for gouty and rheumatic 
ple, for whom it is belt made into pills, and to be 
n at bed-time. It is alſo one of the beſt purges for 
&-bodied children, who are ſubject to breed worms, 


Hus, its operation will be mild and fafe enough. It 
Fs the bowels of flime, and diſcharges thoſe humours 
obſtruct the meſenteric glands, and in a great mea- 
the lacteals themſelves, which is often the caſe in 
tren, and is attended with a hard belly, a ſtinking 

» frequent fevers, and a decay of ſtrength in the 


are ſubject to, will much ſooner be cured by ſuch a 


© than by the bark ; for theſe purges reach, and carry 


he cauſe, but the bark pens it up; and by curing one, 
- 8 ; 


BASILICUM. Baſil. It is a plant with ſquare ſtalks, 


Dcimum caryophyllatum, ocimum minimum. Small, 


Both theſe are natives of the Eaſtern countries, and 


ught from the South of France and Italy. They flower 


ch oil, of a penetrating fragrance, ſimilar, but ſupe- - 


Iv. calom. 3 1. gr. iv. jalap 3 ſs. gr. 


have large bellies; for though the ingredients are ef- 


r Parts. Thoſe flight intermittents which ſuch chil- 
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| while ſuch reſtriction continues, gives room ſor a return 


with much greater aggravation. ' 

The doſe for children is from ten grains to fifteen ; for 
adults from fifteen grains to two ſcruples. 

- BASILIDION. A cerate deſcribed by Galen, and uſed 
J Toe | 

BASILIS. A collyrium mentioned by Galen. 

BASILISCUS. The baſiliſk. Called alſo a cockatrice, 
and regulus, or little king, becauſe of a white ſpot on its 
head, ſuppoſed to be like a crown. It is one of the moſt 
poiſonous kinds of ſerpents. | | 

Baſiliſcus, in chemiſtry, is alſo the philoſophical ſub- 
limate mercury. | 

Baſiliſcus is the name of ſome kinds of ſtones, and, 
among the creſt, a name for the philoſopher's ſtone. 

 BASIOGLOSSI, from Bae, the foundation, and 
Yyaoood, the tongue, The name of two muſcles that 
depreſs the tongue. See CERRATOGLOssus, or Hxo- 
GLOSSUS. | 

BASIOGLOSSUS. See Bas10Gr ossr. 

BASIO-PHARYNGAZI. See HOP HARYNGEI. 

BASIS, from gave, to go. The ſupport of any thing 
upon which it ſtands or goes. 

The broad part of the heart is called its ba/7s, to diſtin» 
guiſh it from the apex or point. | 
In pharmacy by 6 %s is meant, that ingredient on which 
the molt ſtreſs is laid for anſwering the intention of any 
compound medicine. oe | 

 BASSI COLICA. The name of a medicine in Scri- 
bonius Largus, compounded of aromatics and honey. 
BAT. an abbreviation of Batavia. | 
BATATAS, 1. e. Battatas. 
BATAVIS. A ſpecies of privet. 


1 BATCIA. A name of the paſtinaca ſylveſtris. 
ire, the cup hath alſo two lips, one cut into four ſec- 


B 
| N hey are the anodyne balſam, made with a weaker ſpi- 


ATEMAN's DRCPS, called alſo his pectoral drops. i 


rity ſo that a larger doſe can be taken; and theſe 
are alſo tinctured with anifeed. . „ 
BATHMIS. A ſeat, baſis, or foundation, from gau, 


to enter. 


drops 


. Hippocrates and Galen uſe it to expreſs a ſinus or cavity 


of a bone, which receives the protuberance of another at 
the joints, particularly 
humerus and ulnna. 5 

BATHONIA, (Adu x.) Called alſo aquæ ſolis, aquæ 
badiza, and Bath water.. | | 

Pr. Cheyne accounts for the heat of this water as fol- 
lows. © It is accounted for by the common experiment 
of mixing filings of iron, and the powder of ſulphur, 
then working them into a paſte with water, and putting 
them into a cellar, under a cock which drops water gra- 
dually and ſlowly, the paſte will ferment ſo, that the 
water running from it ſhall be of the ſame heat and vir- 
tue with the Bath waters, though not ſo pleaſant, nor ſo 
well fitted for human bodies.” Theſe are the only two 


thote at the ariiculation of the 


| natural bodies known, which, meeting with each other, 


will produce heat in water without artificial fires. Tourne- 


| fort obſerves, that the filings of iron will grow warm 


by ſteeping in common water, but much more ſo in ſea- 
water; and if powdered ſulphur is added thereto, the 
mixture will burn.” = „„ | 
Dr. Cheyne farther obſerves, that the Bath water's heat 
is owing to a principle in itſelf, as is evident from its re- 
taining its heat longer than any other water heated to the 
ſame degree: that the ſulphur in the Bath water 18 evi- 
dent to the ſenſes, for it is collected from the ſurfaces of 
the bath ; and iron is manifeſtly in it, as appears from the 
blue tincture which it ſtrikes when mixed with an infuſion 
of galls ; and. by analyſis ſea-ſalt is found in it. 

Moſt hot waters ſeem chiefly to conſiſt of ſulphur and 
iron, and to differ only as the ſulphur. or the iron predo- 
minates; where the ſulphur moſt abounds, they are hot- 
ter, more nauſeous, and purgative. | 
According'to the Experiments of Dr. Bryan Higgins, a 

Wincheſter Gallon of Bath water contains 
Of calcarious earth combined with vitriolic dwt. 


gr. 


acid, in the form of ſelenite — 1985 
Of calcarious earth combined with acidulous 

gas „„ o 22,8 
Of marine ſalt of magneſia — o 225 
Of ſea ſalt — — 1 1417 
Of iron combined with acidulous gas o Ors 


Acidulous 
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Acidutous gas (beſides what is contained in the above 
earth and iron) twelve ounces meaſure. And atmoſpheric 
air two ounces. 

It is from the combination of ſulpbureous gas, ſea ſalt, 
&c. that the Bath water is ſo uſeful wherever the vital 
heat requires an increaſe ; nothing buf iron can make ſuch 
a ſpeedy improvement as this water does in decayed con- 
ſtitutions; and it is the ſoapineſs of it, from the union of 
3ts ſulphur and iron, that relaxes ſo as to give vent to 
gouty, and other matters, by perſpiration. This water 
gives much relief in gouty and nephritic complaints; in 

diſorders of the ftomach, Filing from a weakneſs of the 
abſorbent power in the digeſtive fluids. It is of fingular 
efficacy in relieving that ſpecies of palſy which is fre- 
quently met with amongſt painters, Plumbers, and other 
manufacturers of lead. It is ſafe and beneficial only 
when the-vigour of the conſtitution is reduced, and when 
the vis vitæ is to be reſtored. . ok e 
he ſeaſon for drinking the Bath waters is whenever 

they are wanted; for there is little or no ſenſible differ- 
ence in them at any time compared with another. Some 
who have drank them for ſome time, leave them off for 
a month in the hotteſt weather, but cold conſtitutions 
need not, for they find them rather better then. With 
ſome perſons cold weather ſuits the beſt with their drink- 
Ing it, eſpecially when the ſeaſon is dry, and in clear froſt 
it is the beſt of all. | „ 
More than two pints in a day can never be required, 
which may be drank at three or four times, a ſew hours 
intervening betwixt each portion; and in ſuch chronical 
diſeaſes as require preparations of iron, the artificial ones 

may at the time be uſed. | | 

In all internal diſorders, where iron and ſulphur are 
1 the internal uſe of this water is effectual; and 

y bathing only in it, much relief is obtained from fixed 
or wandering pains, ſtiffneſs of the joints, contractions 
of the tendons, waſting of the limbs, palſies, rheuma- 
tiſms, &c. | ey 5 3 

By the experiments of Dr. Prieſtly and ſome others, it 
remains beyond a doubt, that to the quantity of fixed air 
contained in mineral waters, is owing the whole virtue of 
ſome, and a principal one of them all. And ſuch is the 
tenuity of the ſulphur and iron in theſe waters from their 
petfedt ſolvend the fixed air therein, that the niceſt ſealed 
_ cork cannot long retain the medical parts, they ſhould 
therefore be drank on the ſpot. | 

The four principal waters in England that poſſeſs any 
remarkable heat, are thoſe of Bath, Buxton, Briſtol, and 
| Matlock. The firſt of which raiſes Farenheit's thermo- 


* 


meter from about one hundred to one hundred and twelve; | 


the ſecond to about eighty ; the third to ſeventy-ſix 3 and 
the laſt to ſixty-ſix or ſixty-eight. 


See Ac SULPHUREZ; Dr. Cheyne's account 


of the Bath waters; and Dr. Falconer's Eſſay on the ſame. 
BATHRON. The ſeat or ſupport. It is alſo the 
ſcamnum Hippocratis, an inſtrument invented for the ex- 
tenſion of fractured limbs. Oribaſius and Scultetus both 
deſcribe it. | 
p BATHYPICRON, A name of the abſinthium lati- 
folium. 5 | 
BATHYS. A ſort of cheeſe formerly uſed in Rome. 
BATIIA. A retort. + | 
BATICULZ. The greater ſamphire. 2 
BATINON MORON. The raſpberry. _ 
BATIS. A name of the crithmum, of the baticula 
and of the fiſh called thornback. 
BATITURA, i. e. Battitura. 
BATOS. A bramble or briar. 
BATRACHIOIDES. A ſort o 
the ranunculus. | 


BATRACHITES. Toad-ſtones. 


9 


f geranium reſembling 


BATRACHIUM. Crow foot, crane's- bill. See Gr- 


RANIU M. | 
BATRACHUS. An inflammatory tumor which riſes 
under the tongue, eſpecially of children. Aetius ſays it 
is a tumour under the tongue, eſpecially in the veins. 
See RANxuHA. From Barrpay ©, a frog. | 8 
BATTARISMUS, i. e. Pſelliſmus hæſitans. 
BATTAT As, called alſo batfata Virginiana, ſolanum 
tuberoſum eſculentum, papas vel pappus Americanum, 
vel Peruvianum. The common or Virginian potatocs. 


Drake in 1486. He the 


beroſum of Linnæus, and though with us they require a 


— 


|* BATTATA PEREGRINA, calle 


. They were firſt brought into Europe by Sir Franc 
then brought home the famous m.. 
thematician Mr. Thomas Heriot, who was ſent to Vini. 
nia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, to explore the produQtion; t 
the country, who brought theſe roots with him. He 5 
them to Gerard the botaniſt, who firſt planted ten 4 
London; and ſent them to Cluſius, in Holland, who fo 
planted them in Burgundy ;-and he fent them to Italy, ag 
appears from the works of theſe, and ſeveral other authors 
It was from this introduction into Europe that ſo many 
writers ſay they were natives of Virginia; but the truth 
is, they will not grow there without {kilful culture, The 
are natives of Peru. | 7 
Potatoes are a ſpeęies of ſolanum, viz. ſolanum tv. 


ſunny expoſure, yet in the hot countries where they are 
native, thoſe that grow on the ſurface of the ground, or 
under too thin a covering of earth, are ſo ſtrong of the 
poiſonous quality of night-ſhade, that ,the hogs will not 
taſte them. | | | „„ a 
T be light mealy ones are the beſt, and, by proper ma 
nagement, a wholeſome nouriſhing bread might be made 
of them. Their uſe, as at preſent, is both profitable and 
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ſalutary. More brandy may be obtained from an acre of 
potatoes, than from an acre of barley. They alſo aso! 
much ſtarch. | 3 
The varieties of potatoes are numerous, and may ye: 
be increaſed from the ſeed contained in the apples. Tae 
potatoe itſelf is not properly the root of the plant, but r- 
ther an under ground fruit, produced upon a confned 
branch. The real roots do not produce potatoes, they only 
ſerve the purpoſe of drawing nouriſhment from the ſoi, 
as the leaves above extract it from the atmoſphere. Ile 
potatoe below, and the apple above, are in fact the ſanit, 
but living in different elements, they aſſume different ap- 
pearances. The one ſeems to be intended for the preler- 
vation of the ſpecies, the other for the food of animals. | 
Such is the increaſe of this vegetable, that from one large 
potatoe, which was cut into nine pieces, eight ſtone and 
cight pounds, of good ſizeable ones, hath been produced. 
| Potataes produced from ſets, after a-number of years 
are found to decreaſe in bearing ; for which reaſon they 
ſhould be brought back every fourteen years to their oti- 
ginal. It is after this period, that thoſe produced from 
the ſeeds themſelves decline. 
In Sweden, the leaves of the potatoe plants are manu- 
factured for.ſmoaking inſtead of tobacco. | 
Sec on this article many iemarks, both curious and pro- 
fitable, in the Geocgical Eſſays. : 
BATTATAS HISPANICA, alſo called amotes, In- 
dica camotes, batatas occident. Indiæ, convolvulus li- 
dicus, Indicus orientalis inhamæ, ſiſarum Peruvianorum, 
jetica Braſilientibus, kappa-kelengu, and the Spauilh /- 
tatoes. | | 5 2 
BATTATAS CANADENSIS, alſo called flos fol 
pyramidalis, heliotropium Indicum, adenes Canadevis, 
corona ſalis, helianthemum Indic. tuber. Helenium lu. 
dicum, chryſanthemum Indicum, Americanum tubero- 
ſum, aſter Peruanus tuberoſus, flos Farneſianus. Jett 
ſalem artichokes _ 5 7 
Both theſe kinds of potatoes are of qualities finar 19 
the common ſort. | 
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d alſo cacamolie 
flanoquiloni. The cathartic potatoe. They grow ip 
taneouſly in the warmer parts of America. Their talen 
very agreeable, and if about two ounces of them are catet 
at bed-time, they gently move the belly in the nest 
morning. 
BATTISECULA. The leſſer blue-bottle, or co 
flower. | | ; 12 
BATTITURA. The ſquamous ſcales of metals Wit 
fly off whilſt under the hammer. . c 
BAU DA. A veſſel for diſtillation is thus named: | 
B. P. An abbreviation for Caſpari Baubini Pinas Tg 
botanici, five Index in Theopbraſti, Dioſcorides, Plini 
Botanicorum, qui a ſeculo ſcripſerunt Opera- 
B. THEAT. An abbreviation of C. Bauhini 
botanici. | ' . 
BAUHINIA. Mountain ebony. 
it this name in honour of John and 
ler enumerates {even ſpecies, 


Theati 


Father Plumier fit 
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AURAC. A name for the mineral fixt alkaline | 
. It is the Arabic name for nitre, or for any ſalt; and 
ol ir is that borax took its name, which is alſo thus 
10 8 


„ 
ca ax AN 


ſmalleſt quantity 


A. A tree in an iſland near Ormuz, the 
of whoſe fruit is ſaid to een 4 per- 
it, and the ſame effect is ſaid to be the con- 
2 _ an under its ſhade; yet the root, leaves, 
212 of the ſame are antidotes to poiſon in other coun- 
x96 It is alfo called rabuxit. Raii Hiſt. 
"BAZCHER. A Perſian word for antidote. 
BDELLA. A horſe- leech. Dioſcorides uſes this word 
s a varicoſe vein. | 
2 ELLERUM. A horle-leech. | 
PDELLIUM, called alſo madelcon, bolchus, and by 
the Arabians mokel. | 3 
PDELLIUM, is a gummy reſinous juice, produced by 
tree in the Eaſt Indies, of which we have no ſatis factory 
account. It is brought into Europe both from the Lat 
Indies and Arabia. It is in pieces of different ſizes and 
figures, externally of a dark reddiſh brown, ſomewhat 
like myrch; internally it is clear, and not unlike to glue; 
to the taſte it is lightly bitteriſh and pungent; its odour 
js very apreeable. If held in the mouth it ſoon becomes 
ſolt and tenacious, ſticking to the teeth. Laid on a red 
hot iron it readily catches flame, and burns with a crack- 
ling noiſe, and, in proportion to its goodneſs, it is more 
or leſs fragrant. 5 ; ; . 
Near half of its ſubſtance diſſolves either in water or in 
ſpirit of wine; but the tincture made with ſpirit is ſome- 
what ſtronger, and by much more agreeable. Vinegar, 
or verjuice, diſſolbes it wholly. | | 


The ſimple gum is a better medicine than any prepara- 


b tion from it. It is one of the weakeſt of tlie deobſtruent 
ty güms, but it is uſed as a pectoral and an emenagogue. 

p- BECABUNGA, called alſo anagallis aquatica, berula, 
fo ver Germanicum, veronica aquatica, water purpey, water 
ls, pimpernel, and brook lime. The veronica becabunga, 
ge Linn. N p : 

* It is a low creeping plant, with round, thick, ſmooth, 
ed. reddiſh ſtalks, naked and procumbent at bottom, erect at 
ar3 the top, cloathed with firm, round, juicy leaves, of a dark 


tuning green colour, ſlightly indented about the edges, 
and {ct in pairs about the joints; from the boſoms of the 
eaves ariſe naked footſtalks, bearing ſpikes of blue flowers, 
deeply cut into four ſegments, and followed by flattiſh 
ſeed veſſels. It is found in rivulets and ditches, and 
flowers in June. * \ ; 

lt is a good antiſcorbutic, and in a leſſer degree it poſ- 
{ks the virtues of the cochlearia and naſturtium. It 


In- lch not the volatility of the cochlearia, nor is it pungent 
lu- b the taſte, but rather ſubſaline and bitteriſh, than acrid. 
um; It ads without irritation or pungency, and ſhould be eaten 
h fe Pentifully as food, if benefit is expected from it. 

BECASSINE. The woodcock. | 
folis BECHICA, from BnZ, a cough. Any medicine deſign- 
, el e relieve a cough. * It is of the ſame import as the 
1 lau- word pectoral. f 1 „ | 
Tow Trechiſei Bechici Albi. Nite Pectoral Troches, | 

The London college directs them to be made thus: 
13; to ale of double refmed ſugar, a pound and a half; of ſtarch, 

u Ounce and a half; of liquorice, fix drams ; of Florentine 
motic , balf an ounce. All the ingredients being reduced 
jou * Wink with the mucilage of gum tragacanth, form 
alle ö | | | 
. Irechiſe Bechici Nigri. Black Pectoral Troches. 
nes Take the extract of liquorice, double refined ſugar, of 
cor den ounces; of gum dragant, half a pound. By 
potening with water make troches. | | | 
. which A * the London college alſo directs theſe to be made, 
nazes was their firſt author. - 
£3 the! are calculated, by letting them gradually diſſolve 
Thea Kling count to ſoften acrid humours, and to abate | 
nu, & " 8. 3 
| | n Expectorating medicines. 
Thea DICHIUM, 2 0 i. e. Tuſſilago. : 
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huſk. A balfam is drawn from it, which is eſteemed in 
rheumatiſms. It is brought from Braſil. | 

BEDEGUA. An Arabian name for a ſpecies of thiſtle. 

BEDEGUAR. An Arabian name for the ſmall Spaniſh 
milk thiſtle. It is alſo a reddiſh green, ſpongy, hairy ex- 
creſcence, made by ſmall ichneumon flies on the ſtalks of 
the briar, or the dog-roſe buſh. | 

BEENEL. An evergreen ſhrub in Malabar; 

BEESHA. A ſpecies of bambu. 

BEETLA. See BETLE. 8 

BEGMA, from pt, a cough. Hippocrates by this 
word means, both a cough and the ſpit brought up with it. 

BEGUILL. A fruit about the ſize of an apple, with 
a rough and knotty rind, incloſing a pulp like a ſtraw- 


BEHEM, or Behemen. Been, and ben, are errone- 
ouſly made to be homonymous with balanus myrepſica. 
The name of this root in Arabic, is behem, or albehem. 

The behem is of two kinds, the white and the red. The 


| Greeks uſe the term hermodaQtyls for behem ; both of 


which they deſcribe as the ſame, and as being of two ſorts, 

viz. the white and the red. WE 
The glans unguentaria is the Arabian ben, 
BEHEN ALBUM, called alfo jacea orientalis patula, 


| behmen abiad Arabum, raphonticoides lutea, and the true 


o 


white ben, been, or beben of the ancients. 
_ BEHEN ALBUM VULG. called alſo lychnis ſylveſ- 
tris, papaver ſpumeum, vulg. muſcipula pratenſis veſica- 
ria, ſpatling poppy, bladder campion, or white ben. 
BEHEN RUBRUM LIMONIUM, or Limonium 
Majus. Sea lavender, or red Sehen. | 1 0 
Two roots, viz. the red and the white bey, are talked of 
by the ancients. The white is a long, ſlender, white root, 
of an aromatic ſmell, and ſharp taſte ; it is hard, but docs 


| not keep well. It comes from the Eaſt, and it is a ſpecies 


of jacea with yellow flowers. The red is a thicker root, 
it alſo is brought from the Eaſt. It is cut in ſlices, and 
taſtes acrid; but the root of the white lychnis is uſed for 
one, and the root of the ſea lavender is uſed for the other. 
This ſea lavender grows in ſalt marſhes, on ſome of our 
ſea coaſts. It hath a thick root that runs deep in the 
earth, and is of an aſtringent quality. 5 £ 
BEID-EL-OSSAR. An Egyptian plant growing on 
the borders of the Nile. It abounds with a milky juice 
uſed ro make the hair eaſily ſtrip off from the ſkins that 
are ſteeped in it. The fruit is incloſed in a down, or 
a ſort of cotton, which is uſed for making beds and 
cuſhions. | | 5 | 
BEJUCOS. See NiBBts. TT ws 
BEJUIO, called alſo the habilla de Carthagena, i. e. 
the bean of Carthagena. It is a kind of bean in South 
America, and is famed for being an effectual antidote 
againſt the poiſon of all the kinds of ſerpents, if a ſmall 
quantity is eaten as ſoon as the bite is received. This 
bean is the peculiar product of the juriſdiction of Cartha- 
ena. 1 Hi 5 | 
BELAE. Thus a particular kind of bark is named at 
Madagaſcar. It was firſt preſented by M. Saillant, to 
the College of Phyſicians at Paris. This bark is thin, 
of a yellowiſh colour externally, r. ddiſh within, and 
to the taſte ſlightly bitter and aſtringent. It is ſaid to 
be of conſiderable efficacy in diarrhoeas. SR 
BELEMNITES, called alſo lapis lyncis, lapis Iyncu- 


| rius, dactylus idæus, belenites, arrow-ſtone, or thunder- 


| bolt. | | | 
It is the remains of ſome ſea animal petrified, 'and ge- 


| nerally thought to be the ſpines of the ſea urchin. In 
the hollow of the la 


rge end there is often a ſhelly ſub- 
ſtance. . 

BELEMNOIDES, from ges Hα⁰“U⁰, a dart, and ede, 
/hape. A name for the proceſſus ſtyloides. It is alſo a 
name of the proceſs at the lower end of the ulna. 

BELENITES, i. e. Belemnites. | | 

BELENOIDES, i. e. Belemnoides, 

BELESON. Balſam. 

BELGIS CABELIAU. Codfiſh. 

BELT, i. e. Covalam. | | 

BELILIA. An Indian berry-bearing ſhrub ; a decoc- 
tion of which is cooling. Rai Hiſt. 

BELLADONNA. Deadly night-ſhade. It is thus 
called from the Italian ladies uſing it to take away the too 


ith an oily kernel, in a woody brittle 


URAG 


| 2 P florid 


B E L. 


florid colour of their faces. It is the atropa belladonna, 
Linn. See SoLANuu. 
BELLERIC E. An epithet for a ſort of myrobalans. 


BELLICULUS. A ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh like the peri- 
winkle. 


x 


BELLIDIOIDES. The great daiſy. 
BELLIRICUS MARINUS. 7 ſhell-fiſh like the peri- 
winkle. | 


BELLIS. The daiſy. 

Of this plant there are many ſpecies, and ſeveral other 
plants alſo are called by this name. . 

BELLIS MINOR, called alſo conſolida minima, ſym- 
phytum minimum, bellis ſylveſtris minor, bruiſewort, and 
common daiſy. Bellis] perennis, Linn. It is too well 
known to a deſcription. Its leaves and flowers looſen 
the belly, are commended in diſorders that ariſe from 
drinking cold liquor while the body was hot. The leaves 
are ſlightly acrid, the roots rather more ſo. They have a 
ſubtle penetrating pungency, that is not hot nor fiery, but 
like the contrayerva, It preſerves this pungent matter 
when dried, and an extract made with water, or with 
ſpirit, retains the greateſt part of its virtues. It is an ex- 
cellent antiſcorbutic.. - 

BELLIS MAJOR, alſo called conſolida media Lobelli, 
bellidioides, bellis ſylveſtris, caule folioſo major, leucan- 
themum vulgare, bupthalmum majus, oculus bovis, ox- 
eye, maudlin-wort, or great or ox- eye daiſy. The chry- 
ſanthemum leucanthemum, Linn. It is a plant with 
oblong, narrow, deeply indented leaves, joined cloſe to 
the ſtalks, which are pentagonal, hairy, branched, and 
bear on the tops pretty large ſolitary flowers, compoſed 
of white petala, ſet round a yellow diſk. It is perennial, 


grows wild in corn-fields, and in dry paſture grounds, It | 


flowers in May and June. 7 
The leaves have been in eſteem as diuretic and anti- 
aſthmatic. | - 5 
BELLIS. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſantolina. 
BELLIS CARULEA. French daify.” 
BELLIS LUTEA FOLIS PROFUNDE. A ſpecies 
of chryſanthemum. _ 93 5 | 
BELLIS LUTEA FOLIIS-SUBROTUNDIS. A ſpe- 


cies of chryſanthemum. 


BELLIS MAJOR RAMOSA UMBELLIFERA A- | 


 MERICANA. A ſpecies of leucanthemum. 


* BELLIS MONTANA FRUTESCENS ACRIS. Pel- 


litory of Spain. bay 
BELLOCULUS. A fort of precious ſtone reſembling 
the eye, hence ſuppoſed to be good againſt diſorders 
i | 
BELLON. 80 the colic is called when produced by 
lead. Beaſts, and even poultry as well as men, are ſub- 
ject to it, if they remain much about ſmelting houſes. 
BELLONIA. Father Plumier called this plant thus in 
honour of Petrus Bellonius. There is but one ſpecies 
which is the bel/onia fruteſcens folio meliſſæ aſpero; the 
ſhrubby Bellonia, with a rough balm leaf. It is not of 
note in medicine. Miller's Dic. 
BELLONIO & BELLONIS. A ſhrub of the cedar kind. 
|  BELLON. DE AQUAT. An abbreviation of Petrus 
Bellonius de Aquatilibus. 5 5 08 
BELLOS T's PILLS. N Argent. viv. 
e. g. ſpin. cervin. 3 j. extinct. rezin jalapii & pulv. co- 
locynth. àà 3 j. maſſa cujus cap. 3 ſs. 2% vel 31 quaq. 
nee 5 | | | 
LMUSCUS, i. e. Abelmoſch. 
BELOIDES, i. e. Belemnoides. 
BELONOIDES, i. e. Belemnoides. 15 
BELOERE. An Indian evergreen plant. The ſeeds 
purge moderately, but the leaves roughly. Rai Hiſt. 
BELULCUM, from gedeg, an arrow or dart, and ex, 
to draw. An inſtrument for extracting darts or arrows. 
BELUTTA TSJAMPACAM. The name of a large 


” 
. 
p — 


tree in Malabar. The root powdered and taken with gin- 
ger promotes ſweat. A decoCtion of the leaves is a good 


expeCtorant. Rail Hiſt. 
BELUZAAR. The Chaldee word for antidote. 

BELVEDERE. A ſpecies of chenopodium ; alſo the 

Italian name for the ſcoparia. | | 

* BELZOE. Gum Benjamin, and its tree. 
BELZOINUM. Gum Benjamin, and its tree. 
BELZUR. Foſſile mineral. 


| It grows ſpontaneouſly in the Eaſt Indies and 


| odorous, after which it is 


5 iv. in ſyr. | 


—_ 


iſh, triangular, with a kernel covered with a 


above. Monardus calls it Sen magnum, ſeu avellan; put- 


BEN 


BEM-CURINI. A ſpecies of Carim-curini, 


BEM-TAMARA. The Egyptian bean. 8 jons M: 
BEN, alſo called balanus myrepſica, glans _ ane dut ſoo! 
nux ben, nux unguentaria moris. The oily acocy "2 rough! 
nut, or ben nut. F » 017 hite, 2 


It is a whitiſh nut, of the ſize of a ſmall ſilb hite P! 
r oned tt 
and poll 
ile tal 
eſs; it! 
s leſs he 
If pu 
By dige 
dungene 
alline n 


an eight 


ext, round. 
white ſin, 
the birch, 
Americz, 


produced by a middle-ſized tree, relembling 


we have them alſo from Arabia. 

Theſe kernels have a nauſeous bitter, oily 
purgative, occaſion a nauſea and gripes : on 
they yield one fourth their weight of a yellow 
inſipid and flavourleſs ; the nauſeous bitter remai 
and is not ſoluble in oily menſtrua. This oil does no 
grow rancid by long keeping, as is common with FAN 
oils, on account of which it is uſed as the baſis of "odor 
ferous unguents and perfumes. It is impregnated with 
the odour of jeſſamine, and other flowers, by ſtratifyin 
them with cotton dipped in the oil, and repeating the pro- 
ceſs with freſh flowers, until the oil becomes {ufficiey 

ſqueezed out from the cotton d 


taſte, are 
expreſlion 
Oil almoſt 
ns behind, 


Put a 
proper * 
p the 0 
profitab! 


a preſs. _ 2 1 | — it, 
Dale ſays that the lignum nephriticum is the wood of hoſe kf 


the tree which bears theſe nuts: . 


There is another ſpecies of ben, much larger than the neſs to 


their ſul 
be well 
7 galn. 


Theſ⸗ 


gatrix, the great hen or 


purging filbert. It purges violent 
both up and down. e eee 


BEN. A name of the behem. lf 
BENATH. The Arabic name for ſmall puſtules which "A ry 
riſe in the night after ſweating. | | | by 3 
BENE DIC TA (Adu A.) Formerly the aqua calcis f. Wi. 
plex was thus called. It was the name of a water diſtiled A — 
from ſerpyllum, and alſo of the vinum benedictum. been 
6 BENEDICTA (Aqua ComePosiTa), i. e. Aq. Calcis 3 
OMP. | | = Th 
BENEDICTA HERBA. The herb bennet. Lo 2 
BENE DIC TUM (Or.zvm), i. e. Ol Lateritium. be 
BENEDICIUM VINUM, i. e. Vinum Antimon . mocl 
BENEDICTUS LAPIS. A name for the philoſophers "I 
ſtone. 5 | 
BENEOLENTIA. Sweet ſmelling medicines, 
BENGALENSIS. See RinzaNnGo. If th 
BENGlI-EIRI. A ſpecies of evergreen Indian ricinus aretort 
which grows in Malabar, &c. Rail Hiſt. 1 thin oil 
BENINGANIO. A fruit which grows in the bay of and mi 
St. Auguſtine : it is of the ſize of a lemon, red without, alt 
and grateful to the ſtomach. Raii Hiſt. win oi 
BENIVI ARBO R. e Bente Imells : 
BENIVIFERA. vir rouge owe ſame n 
BENJOINUM, and Benjoivum. The Benjamin tre, when e 
and the gum. „ 8 | 
BENJUI. The Benjamin tre. 7 
BEN-KADALI. A ſpecies of kadali. . Take 
BENZ OE, Benzoifera, and Benzoin. Gum Benjamin | of wine 
and 1ts tree. | | 5 and ſtr 
BENZ OINUM, called alſo aſa dulcis, aſſa odorata, bh 
belzoe, benjoinum, benzoin, liquor cyrenaicus vel {yret- 
aicus, balzoinum, benjovinum, and gum Benjamin. : Tot 
The gum Benjamin is a concrete reſinous juice, obtained unckur 
from a middle- ſized tree, with leaves like the bay-lca"cs Wt render 
but not ribbed, and falling off in winter, bearing flattiſt Ma; 
nuts, the ſize of nutmegs, whoſe fleſhy covering 1s cer“ If th 
nally rough and hairy. It is a native of the Eaſt Incic3 Benjay 
and of North America, particularly of Virginia and Cu. "ſs 
| rolina; but it is only brought from the Laſt Indies: 1 is pref, 
grows in open ground with vigour in England. BCE only tl 
ing to Welton, the tree is the laurus benzoin, ol Kun and it 
foliis enervis ovatis utrinque acutis integris annu!s, rece· 3 
lens benzoinum, floribus parvis luteis, Þa-cis nige The 
bus, Linn. The Benjamin tree. But the Jail n 2 
tory of the Edinburgh college, ſays it is the 2 to the 
(benzoin) foliis lanceolatis, Linn. And Curtis 1 8 other 
| Catalogue of the Britiſh Medicinal, &c. Plants, m 0 and p 
London Botanic Garden, ſays it is the croton benz l owe. 
The leaves and the bark ſmell like the gum; and 375 a pow. 
| tified ſpirit of wine they give out a reſin, like the 170 from 
min; but no reſin naturally flows from it: the rein 5 of the ſki 
tained by inciſions made in its trunk about the org The 1: 


' GS nc 
the firſt branches. Some ſay it iſſues out from the = 


I 


BEN 


in the bark: as it runs out it is white, 
_— yellowiſh, rediſh, or browniſh. It is 
into Europe in brittle maſſes, compoſed partly of 
bite, and partly of yellowiſh or light brown pieces. The 
N; jeces are called benzoe amygdaloides, and are rec- 
e beſt; they are hard, ſolid, ſhining, tranſparent, 
ary Teſs a very fragrant ſmell : this gum reſin hath but 
- 5 ſte, impreſſing the palate with a ſlight ſweetiſh- 
* ſmell is very fragrant if rubbed or heated, and 
10 5 heating than moſt of the other balſams. x : 
1 ure, it totally diſſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine. 
| i> eftion it imparts to water much of its fragrance and 
| 8 SN the filtered liquor gently exhaled leaves a cryſ- 
ine matter, of a ſeemingly ſaline nature, amounting to 
an cighth part of the whole. 


ions 
put ſoo 
brought 


Flores Benzoini. Flowers of Benjamin. 


Put a ſmall quantity of powdered gum Benjamin into a 
proper veſſel (the heat neceſſary for a large quantity forcing 
F the oil with the flowers), and, that time may not be un- 
profitably delayed, a number of ſhallow flat-bottomed 
karthen diſhes may be employed, each fitted with a cap 
wer it, ſuch as a cone of bloom or blotting paper 3 with 
theſe a ſand furnace may be filled, having others in readi- 
neſs to re-place in the room of thoſe that have finiſhed 
Moir ſublimation. The refiduum of the Benjamin ſhould 
de well cleaned out before the freſh parcels are put in 
2 3 8 1 
Theſe flowers ſometimes have a yellow tinge, from the 
il aſcending with them, when too much heat is uſed : to 
eparate them from this oil, diſſolve them in hot water, 
rom which they will ſeparate as it cools, leaving the oll 
bn a great meaſure behind. But, however purified, they 
ill retain a little of the oil; whence by keeping they be- 
come yellow again, and this ſooner in a cloſe than in an 
open veſſel. 5 i 
They partake of the fragrance of the reſin; diſſolve in 
ſpirit of wine, and with the aſſiſtance of heat, in water 


the water. | 


Oleum Benzoini. Oil of Benjamin. 


a retort, it melts and ſends up the flowers; after which a 
thin oil riſes, which is yellowiſh, ſlightly empyreumatic, 
and mixed with an acidulous liquor called the ſpirit of 


thin oil re-diſtilled with water loſes its taint, and now 
ſmells agrecably of the Benjamin, and ſeems to be of the 
ame nature as eflential oils z and yet the Benjamin itſelf, 
when diſtilled in water, yields no eſſential oil. 


 Tinflura Benzoini. The Tincture of Benjamin. 
| Take of gum Benjamin four ounces, and rectified ſpirit 
[ot wine a pint. Digeſt three or four days in a ſand-heat, 
and ſtrain off the tinQure. | 

| = . Lac Virginalis. | ai 
To twenty ounces of pure water, add one ounce of the 


ied | tincture of Benjamin; and if more water is neceſſary to 
icy | render the mixture milky, add it. | 


Megifterium Benzoini. The Magiſtery of Benjamin. 


If the lac virginis be permitted to ſtand ſome time, the 


01 bh precipitates in the form of 2 white magiſtery. 
: it . is magiſtery is the Benjamin in its whole ſubſtance, and 
d- preferred by ſome to the flowers; but the flowers are 


hls faline part of the gum with ſome of its fragrance, 
1 


"ptated from ſpirit by water. 

3 r Tane uſe of the gum Benjamin is in perfumes 

1 colmetic. It approaches in virtues and fragrance 

. a and balſam Tolu. It is uſeful in aſthmas and 

A orders of the breaſt, for removing obſtructions 
promoting expectoration, in which intentions the 


Owe 0 . 
: s are given from grs. iv. to xv. the flowers are alſo 
powerful 


2 tom ty 3 The tincture may be given in doſes 
ob. the ll. wy to eighty drops, but is chiefly uſed to make 
a 0 The! a imooth, and to clear it; and to ſcent waſh-balls. 
er *c virgin. mult be uſed when a roughneſs or blotches 


alſo, from which they are prevented from ſeparating, if | 
as much ſugar is added as will give a ſyrupy conſiſtence to 


If the powdered Benjamin is expoſed to a gentle heat in | 


Benjamin; then follows a thick butyraceous matter. The 


s the reſinous part that is moſt diſpoſed to be pre- 


B E R 


| and venereal ſpots diſcolour the ſkin and render it un- 
lightly : it may be rubbed on gently every day with a ſoft 
* it renders the face and arms agreeably ſmooth. 

Draughts are made with the gum itſelf by rubbing it 
with gum Arabic as follows: | 

R Gum benzoin, ſubtil. pulv. 3 i. gum, arab. 9 i. ſpt. 
vin. ten. 3 ij. aq. pure Fj. m. | 

BER. The name of a tree growing in the Eaſt Indies 
and bearing a fruit like a jujeb. 

BERBERI. According to Athenzus it is the name of 
a ſhell in which pearls are found. | 

BERBERIS, called alſo oxyacantha Galeni, ſpina acida, 
creſpinus, berbaris, piperidge or piperage buſh, and bar- 
berry. The berberis vulgaris, Linn. 

It is a large prickly buſh, with brittle branches, covered 
with an aſn- coloured bark, under which lies another of a 
deep yellow colour; the leaves are ſmall, ſmooth, rather 
oval, of a pale green colour, finely ſerrated about the 
edges ; the flowers are yellow, monopetalous, ſtanding in 
cluſters on the top upon naked foot ſtalks, followed by 


ſome of the individuals have no ſeeds in their berries; 
and ſometimes berries with and without ſeeds are found 


—— and ripens its fruit in September. 

he fruit is a mild reſtringent acid, uſeful in hot bilious 
diſorders, and colliquative putrid diſpoſitions in the hu- 
mours. The leaves have the ſame virtues as the berrics, 
but in leſs degrees The inner yellow bark is auſtere and 
bitteriſh, gently purgative, and uſeful in the jaundice. The 
bark of the root is mildly aſtringent. Theſe barks do not 
keep long, and are beſt uſed in infuſions, one ounce of 


bark to a pint of water. 
Sal. Eſent. Berberis. Eſſential Salt of Barberries. 

Digeſt two ounces of lemon juice with two pints of the 

Juice of barberr:es in a ſand heat for two days, after which 


. 


a few days and the falt will concrete; when the ſalt ceaſes 
to ſhoot, evaporate again, and more ſalt will be obtained. 
| Simon Paulli calls this the tartar of barberries. £5 


Gelatina Berberorum. The Jelly of Barberries. 
To a pound of barberries, picked clean from their ſtalks, 
add a pound of white ſugar, boil them with a gentle heat, 


to a due conſiſtence, then preſs the jelly through a flannel 
cloth. x ö 


BERDIR AMON, i. e. Biſtorta Major. 

BEREDRIAS. The name of an ointment mentioned 
in Aetius. "7 | 

BERENI SECUM, i. e. Artemiſia. 

BERENICE. Amber. 


Galen. 1 
BERETINUS FRUC TUS. A fruit found in the Ma- 
lacca Iſlands. 58 | | 
BERGAMOTE, or Bergamot. It is a ſpecies of citron, 
| produced at firit caſually. by an Italian's grafting a citron 


and the pear tree. The fruit hath a fine taſte and ſmell, 
and its efſential oil is in high eſteem as a perfume. 


It is extracted from the yellow rind of the fruit by firſt 


rial oil. 


balneum Mariæ, then add as much of the beſt white ſugar 
as will be agreeable. Or, | 

Take of the eſſence of bergamot three drams and a half, 
of rectified ſpirit of wine three pints, of volatile ſal am- 
moniac a dram, diſtil off three pints in a balneum Mariæ. 

BERIBERIA. Dr. Aitkin in his Elements of Surgery, 
uſes this word as ſynonymous with contractura, which 
ſee. | 

BERIBERI. A ſpecies of palſy common in ſome parts 
of the Eaſt Indies. The name in the language of the 

country ſignifies a Heep. Bontius thinks that this name 
| | vas 


oblong red berries, containing in each generally two ſeeds: 


on one buſh. It grows wild on chalky hills, flowers in 


evaporate the liquor to one half, then ſet it in a cold cellar 


BERENICIUM. A ſpecies of nitre mentioned by 


* — 5 — 
R 
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on the ſtock of a bergamot peir-tree, whence the fruit 
produced by this union participated both of the citron tree 


The effence of bergamot is allo called eſſentia de cedra. 


cutting it in ſmall pieces, then immediately ſqueezing the 
oil out of them into a glaſs veſſel. This liquor is an ethe- 


A water is diſtilled from the peel as follows: take the 
outer rind of three bergamots, a gallon of pure proof ſpi- 
rit, and four pints of pure water, draw off a gallon in a 
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was given to this diſeaſe becauſe that in it the patients ſeem | 
to imitate ſheep in liſting their legs when they walk. He | 
fays this palſy is a kind of trembling, in which there is a 
depravation of the motion and ſenſation of the hands and | 
feet, and ſometimes of the body. The cauſe is generally | 
from expoſing themſelves to the cold vapours of the night 
too ſoon after exerciſe. | 

In this caſe a pituitous mattgr inſinuates itſelf betwixt 
the joints and relaxes their ligaments. Generally its ap- 
proach is gradual z but ſometimes it ſeizes ſuddenly. 

The ſymptoms are, an univerſal laſſitude, a faulty mo- 
tion of the hands and feet, and the ſame throbbing ritilla- 
tion is felt in them as is felt in the fingers and toes in a 
cold country in the winter ſeaſon, only the pain is not ſo 
great; ſometimes chene is ſo obſtructed as to render 
articulation difficult. Other ſymptoms occaſionally attend, 
but theſe are the chief. =. | 

The cure is tedious. The diſeaſe is not mortal, except 
by ſeizing the muſcles of the breaſt, ſo as to obſtruct reſpi- 
ration and the voice, b | | 

In order to the cure, moderate exerciſe, and frictions 
are uſeful ; the Indians uſe a half-bath made of water, in 
which is boiled an aromatic kind of herb called lagondi, 
or, in want of it, camomile and melilot. The affected parts 
are rubbed well with a mixture of the oils of mace and 
roſes. Bleeding is not required, but, on the contrary, 
warm nervous ſtrengthening reſtoratives are to be uſed: 
now and then a gentle purge may be admitted. Decoc- 


tions of ſarſaparilla and guaiacum are alſo of ſervice. See 


Bontius de Medicina Indorum. 

BERICOCCA. The apricot. 

BERILLUS, i. e. Beryllus. 5 1 

BERMUDENSES (Baccz.) Bermudas berries. See 
SAPONARIA. | | 


BERMUDIANA. A plant from the Bermudas iſlands | 


is thus named. It hath a flower of the lily kind. Miller 

mentions two ſpecies ; but it is not remarkable for any me- 
dical virtues. 5 | | 

BERN ARDIA. A plant fo called by Dr. William 


Houſtoun, in honour of Dr. Bernard de Jeſſieu, of Paris. 


The male and female are different plants; the male | 


plant produces katkins; the female plant produces a fruit 


which reſembles that of the ricinus. Miller takes notice | 


of four ſpecies; but they ate not uſed in medicine. 
BERNAVI. An eleQtary mentioned by Proſper Al- 
pinus, in his De Medicina Ægyptiorum. It is prepared in 
India: its compolition is unknown; but very extraordi- 
nary effects are attributed to it. 75 RE 
_BERNICLA, 1. e. Branta. 1 
BERRIONIS. Colophony, gum juniper, or vernice. 
BERS. A ſort of electary uſed by the Egyptians for 
gaiety; it contains opium, and creates a temporary deli- 
rium. | 5 | 
BERULA. Brook-lime. | 
BERULA GALLICA. See S1UM. | 
BERYLLUS, or Berillus. The Beryl. It is a pre- 
cious ſtone. It is called alſo aqua marina, becauſe of its 
| ſea-green colour. It is cryſtal, coloured with copper. It 
is tranſparent, different pieces have different ſhades, even 
to yellow. The gold coloured are called chryſoberillus, 
i. e. gilded beryl. It is found in the iſle of Zeylon. | 
BERITTION. The name of a collyrium deſcribed by 
Galen as good againſt an ophthalmia. Alſo of a paſtil a- 
gainſt the dyſentery. 5 5 pe ne? 
BES. An eight-ounce meaſure. _ 
BESACHAR. A fungus or ſponge. 
BES ASA. Wild rue. 7 
BESL. FASCIC. An abbreyiation of Baſilii Beſleri 
Faſciculus rariorum. | | 5 
BESL. GAZOPHYL. An abbreviation of Gazophyla- 


cium Rerum naturalium Michaelis Ruperti Beſleri. 


BESL. HORT. EYS. An abbreviation of Beſleri Hor- | 


tus Eyſtetenſis. | 
BESLERIA. A plant thus named in honour of Baſi- 
lius Beſler, an apothecary at Nuremberg, who was the 
author of a book called Hortus Eyſtetenſis. Miller takes 
notice of four ſpecies, but they are not of any medical 
uſe. | 7 | 

BESONNA. Rulandus explains it by muſcarum fun- 
gus. Probably he means a ſponge, which is the nidus of 
tome ſort of flies. 


wine, and on expreſſion their colour accompanies ther 


| piper longum foliorum nervis decurrentibus tenuioribu 


leaves, that are crenated, hairy, and ſet in pairs, on 


_ purpliſh flowers, each of which is followed by four oblong 


BET 


BESSANEN. ln Avicenna it is a rednefz of the 
nal parts, reſembling that which precedes the dar, 
occupies the face and extremities. Dr. James thinks 5 
what we call chilblains. "Y 
BESTO. A name in Oribaſius for ſaxifrage, 
BETA. Beets, It is a plant with large, ſm 
broad-ribbed, Juicy leaves, and flender, ſtriated We. 
ed ſtalks, bearing ſpikes of imperfect flowers, fallen? 
each by a roundith, rough, watery ſeed veſſel ities 
ſorts are cultivated for culinary uſes : Linnæus ſu = 
them to be varities of the wild beet which grows 5 bon 
of the ſea-coaſts of England, Holland, &c. Ns 
whitiſh-leaved, called ſicula or cicla, a green. leaved q 
a de Ort, n with long, thick, white roots: * 
a long-rooted, alſo a turnep-rooted ſort, al | 
They 5 all biennial. 8 i 

BETA ALBA, called alfo ficula, eicla, beta palleſce 
Common white beets. | I 

BETA RUBRA VULG. called alſo beta nigra. Tu 
nep- rooted red beet, red Roman beets, or beetrays, _ 

BETA SYLVESTRIS. Wild beets. There 1 2 will 
ſort which Dioſcorides calls limonium. 

Beets, uſed as food, are difhcult of digeſtion, and for 
but little nouriſhment. If freely eaten they are larain 
and emollient. They give out their virtue to water y 
boiling. The red ones give out their colour to ſpirit | 
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juice. 8 

The juice of both the kinds is a powerful errhine, o. 
caſioning a copious diſcharge, but no incezing. The dri 
red beet roots yield one twentieth part their weight of ſy 


gar, and the dried white beet roots one tenth. 
BETA CRETICA, i. e. Spinacia. | 


- BEETLE. . Bezo, 
BETELLE. | Betle. cciden 
BETIHLE. | 
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BETLE, called alſo Betre, betele, bethle, betelle, birth 


& mollioribus, and bulatwaela. Betle. | 
It is a fcandent plant, growing in different parts of the 
Eaſt Indies: it bears a fruit which reſembles a lizards 
tail: its taſte is agreeable, and in the Malacca iſſes b 
called firii boa. The ancient botanifts confound its leaf 
with the malabathrum. | 
Mixed with other things, as fancy directs, the India 
chew it almoſt continually. It is gratefully cordial, but 
ſeems to injure their teeth. | 
BETONICA, called alſo vetonica cordi, and common 
or wood betony. 'The Betonica Officinalis, Linn. 
It is a low plant, with dark green, oblong, wrinkled 


ſquare unbranched ſtalks; bearing thick ſpikes of labiatel 


triangular ſeeds, incloſed in the flower-cup. It grows 
wild in woody and ſhady places; flowers in June and July, 
in winter it dies to the ground, the roots continuing. 
The leaves and tops are agreeably ſcented, but it ſoon 
flies off from the dry herb: to the taſte they are warm, 
rough, and bitteriſh ; if powdered they make a good er- 
rhine. | 
An infuſion of the leaves in boiling water contains all 0 
the virtue of the herb, and is the beſt preparation of it 
From large quantities a ſmall portion of eſſential oil 8 
obtained by diſtillation. The roots are ſaid to be nauſeous 
bitter, purgative, and emetic; and as a medicine very ft 
milar to the hellebor. alb. | | | 
BETONICA AQUATICA. See SCROPHULAR1 
BETONICA PAULI. See VERONICA. : 
BETONICA. A name for a ſpecies of ſideritis. 
BETONICA CORON ARIA. Clove July-tlowers. 
BETRE, i. e. Betle. 
BEYTIONICA. Great water-dock. : 
PETULA. The birch tree. The betula alba of Linn 
It delights in moiſt woods. It hath many flexible branches 
and ſomewhat oval, ſharp-pointed, ferrated, deep. ger 
leaves, hanging on long and weak pedicles, produci's 
ſmall ſcaly cones, which contain little winged ſceds. XY 
bark is externally white and chapt, conſiſts of a thick brite 
tle ſubſtance, of a dark browniſh red colour, covered = 
three or four whitiſh, very thin, ſmooth, flexible, tough 


ſemitranſparent, membranous coats. i 


B E 2 


[f this tree ĩs wounded in the ſpring, pretty deeply iuto 
nk, there gradually iſſues a large quantity of a lim- 
; 10 eetiſh juice. It is beſt when drawn from the upper 
0 5 the tree; ſoon after the leaves have begun to ap- 
C "the juice loſes its ſweetneſs. This juice hath been 
ar a5 an antiſcorbutic : it ſenſibly promotes urine, and 
in taken it moves the belly. By fermentation it be- 
C es a vinous liquor; and inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence 
- ſyrup, it yields a browniſh concrete like manna, if 
„ Ate” IR n 
The leaves and bark are antiſeptic: the bark is burnt to 
rect bad air, and for this purpoſe it is the next in good- 
juniper. a | EPO INT; 
eber Us. See Os TRYS. ik; 
BEX. A cough. See Tuss1s. 77 J 
| BEXUGO. The root of the clematitis Peruviana of 
B. one dram of which is enough for a purge. | 
BEXUGUILLO. The Peruvian ipecacuana. 
BETA. So the alchymiſts call the aqua mercurialis, 
hich, in their language, is wife to the gabrien or ſulphur 
{ the philoſophers. 412, 66 | 1750 
BEZAHAN (La Is SicuLus ALBUs.) The foflile 


. | "In 
BEZOAR. This is originally a Perſian word, viz. 
L1/zcher, or bazcher, or pahazar, which ſignifies an anti- 
+ Avenzoar is the firſt who mentions it as a medi- 
ine, or who gives its hiſtory. - . 
Bezoar ſtones are preternatural or morbid coneretions 
brmed in the bodies of ſeveral land animals; they are 
ompoſed of ſeveral ſtrata or layers, like an onion. In 
he Hiſt. de ' Acad. an. 1703, it is aſſerted that all hezoar 
hich afford them. „ $4 HE 
Bezoars may be ranked thus: 1. The true oriental and 
ccidental. 2. Such ſtones are are got from animals, and 
eſemble bexoar; ſuch as thoſe from apes, and even the 
arious ſpecies of pearls and crabs eyes. 3. The ſeveral 
pecies of foſſile bezoars. 4. Thoſe that have only the 
hape, without the virtues of bezoars, ſuch as the human 


alls formed by hairs collected in the ſtomachs of ſeveral 
nimals, eſpecially the ruminating ſorts, and are called 


Il taken out of the ſtomach of the rock goat. See 
C AGROPILA. | . | | 55 

BEZOAR ORIENT ALIS, called alſo Japis bezoar, 
lircus bezoarticus, and the oriental bezoar ſtone. It is 
ppoſed to be produced in the cavity at the bottom of the 
durth ſtomach of a ſpecies of goat in Perſia called parau. 


ed on particular mountains. Though theſe are of great 
alue in Europe, they are of greater value in Perſia, 
whence we ſuppoſe that they are only artificial ones that 
ue brought here. The genuine ones are about the ſize 
tf a kidney-bean, generally of an oblong rounded figure, 
Put often of other forms, varying according to the ſhape 
of the body over which they are as a cruſt ; for all the 
Pezoars, whether animal or foſſil, are formed upon a nu- 
leus of one kind or another, as a bit of ſtraw, a ſtone, or 
other matter. They have an even ſmooth ſurface, and 
are of a ſhining olive colour, or of a dark greeniſh one. 
Vn being broken they appear to be compoſed of a num- 
der of concentrical coats, of which the inner are as ſmooth 
pnd gloſſy as the outer. In the middle is either a cavity, 


Nalks of plants, or other ſuch like ſubſtances. The ſub- 
Biance included in the bezoar ſhews how it is produced ; 
theſe ſolid bodies remaining in the ſtomach may irritate 
ts glands, and the lymph continually thickening (toge- 
er with the juices of the plants on which the animal 


© poliſhed layers. 
e marks of its genuineneſs are, its ſtriking a yellow 


"7 green colour on white paper that hath been rubbed 
Pith chalk; a red-hot needle not piercing into it, or oc- 
—_ any bubbles, but either making no impreſſion 
all, or at molt taking off only a little ſcale 3 and its ſuſ- 
"ng no diminution of its weight, or diſunion of its parts, 


|] "ceping in water. If on licking it with the tongue a 


Powder comes off, it is fictitious. 


little. 


tones are bilious concretions of the reſpective animals | 


alculi in the bladder, kidneys, and gall-bladder ; or in 
he ſame parts of oxen. 45 The ægagropila, which are 
lect 


ulithum or cow's bezoar : the German bezoar is à hairy 


tis only found in the old ones, and only in thoſe which 


ome powdery matter, or ſome {ſmall bits of the leaves or 


feeds) round theſe bodies, may well be ſuppoſed to form 


The genuine ſtone is without eicher ſmell ob taſte. Car- 
theuſer thinks that they are all fictiticus which have a 


ſcent like that of ambergriſe. It is not acted on by ſpirit; 
of wine. Its gravity is to that of water nearly as 14 is to 


1. Reduced into an impalpable powder, it retains. its 


greeniſh hue, which by moiſtening with ſpirit of wine. 
during its levigation, is ſomewhat improved. This, pow- 
der gives no tincture to water, or to ſpirit, though vio- 
lently agitated in them; but diſſolves almoſt totally in the 
acids of nitre and ſea falt, and efferveſces ſtrongly with 
them; it ringes them of a deep yellow (almoſt red) co- 
lour; the vitriolic acid raiſes a light effervefcence with 
it, but diſſolves very little: vinegar acts on it but very 
Notwithſtanding all their boaſted virtues, it is certain 
that they are abſolutely indigeſtible in the ſtomachs of the 


animals in which they are found z and they are equally ſo 


in the human, except when accompanied with an acid; 
{o that no more can be expected from this concrete than 
from any of the teſtacea that are ſoluble in acids; but it 


mal or vegetable kinds. | e e 
A great degree of heat will ſeparate the lamina of br2oar 
{tones ; ſometimes they ſeparate in breaking them; and if 
bit between the teeth, the layers will ſeparate, if the be- 
Z9ar is good, it ſticks to tlie teeth like glue. On expoſing 
them to heat they afford an oil and an alcaline ſalt. 
When this ſtone is powdered for uſe, it muſt be levi- 
gated to an exquiſite fineneſs, with rectiſied ſpirit of wine. 
I he ſpirit improves its colour. | RI 
The London College directs the following powder with 


and more difficultly acted on by any acid of either the ani- 


| betoar : 


Pulvis Bezoardicus. Bezoardic Powder. | 
Take of the compound powder of crabs claws a pound, 


of oriental bezoar prepared, one ounce, mix and make 


them into a ſubtil powder. 


This powder was formerly made into balls, which were 
called Gaſcoign balls, from one Gaſcoign, their inventor:- 

BEZOAR OCCIDENT ALIS, called alſo lapis bezoar, 
Peruvianus, the American or occidental hee 

It is found in the ſtomach of an animal of the ſtag 


Spaniſh Weſt Indies. Cluſius relates, that a friend of his 
at Peru, who firſt diſcovered this ſpecies, being defrous 


theſe animals, he diſſected one, and found in the ſtomach 
a kind of pouch, where thoſe ſtones were ranged in a row 


| like the buttons on a coat. This kind of bezoar is larger 


than the oriental, it is from the ſize of a walnut to that 


more brittle, and of a looſer texture, compoſed of thicker 
coats, and exhibits, when broken, à number of fine cryſ- 


talline ſtriz, curiouſly interwoven. It is leſs eſteemed 


than the oriental, though not in the leaſt inferior to it as 
a medicine. | 


BEZOAR HYSTRICIS, called alſo pila hyſtricis, Be- 


cenſis, the porcupine bezoar, or gall-ſtone. It is found 
in the gall-bladder of an Indian porcupine, particularly in 
the province of Malacca ; it is of a roundiſh figure, and 
of a pale or. purpliſh colour, ſometimes betwixt a green 
and white; it is ſoft, ſmooth, and flippery to the touch, 


it is ſteeped ſoon becomes bitter alſo. It does not appear 
to differ from the biliary concretions of an ox or any other 
animal. It is rather to be called an zgagropila than a 
ſtone, as it conſiſts of woolly fibres, and a bitter friable 
matter, having neither laminæ nor membranes. | 
BEZOAR SIMIAZE, or lapis ſimiæ, the bezoar of the 
monkey. They are found in the ſtomachs of certain 
monkeys in Brazil, and the Eaſt Indies, but which very 


colour almoſt black. Its ſcarcity renders it coſtly, and it 
is rarely to be met with. | 


hollow body from Italy, found in ſand and clay pits, of a 


purple colour, with a rough ſurface, the ſize of a walnut. 
15 2 


and 


is inferior to them, being far leſs abſorbent than they, 


kind, which is a native of Peru, and other parts in tbe 


to know how theſe ſtones were formed in the bodies of 


of a hen's egg. Its ſurface is rough, and not ſo green as 
the oriental ſort, being often greyiſh or brown : it is alſo 


Zbar porci, lapis porcinus, pedro del porco, lapis Mala- 


to the taſte it is intenſely bitter, and the water in which 


rarely produce them. They are about the ſize of bazle 
nuts, harder than the oriental bezoar, of a dark green 


BEZOAR FOSSILE. Foffile bezoar. It is à ſmall 
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and light, When broke, it is found to be an irony cruſt, | 
containing in its hollow a fine greeniſh white earth re- 
ſembling pale bezoar. The earth is uſed and not the ſhells. 
It ſeems to be of the nature of bole armoniac. It is alſo 
called Bex car minerale, tetra Sicula, lapis bezahan ſiculus 
albus, belzuar miner. Siciliana, mineral bezoar, and Si- 
cilian earth. They ſeem chiefly to 4 ſpecies of calca- 
reous earth. See geg Elements of Foſſilogy. | 
BEZOAR - MICROCOSMICUM, called alſo calculus 
humanus, the calculus of the human bladder. | 
It is various in its degrees of hardneſs, as well as in its 
ſize and figure. They have been uſed in the place of 
other more coſtly ſorts  _ 2 
BEZOAR ANIMALE. Animal bezoar. Take the 
whiteſt calcined hartſhorn, levigated to the greateſt ſub- 
tilty, pour on it drop by drop, the ſpirit of vitriol, to form 
it into a paſte to be formed into balls. | 
The liver and heart of vipers powdered, is called ani - 
mal Bezoar. . 4 — 5 
BEZO AR BOVINUS, called alſo lapis alcheron. The 
Portugueſe call it meſang de vaca. It is a ſtone found in 
the gall-bladder of a bull. „„ 
BEZOAR MINERALE, i. e. Bezoar foſſile, above. 
Alſo the bezoarticum minerale, below. | 
BEZOARDICA RADICE, i. e. Rad. contrayerva. - 
* BEZOARDICUM JOVIALE. Bezoar with tin. 
Take the regulus of antimony three ounces, pure tin 
two ounces, the white corroſive ſublimate five ounces ; 
melt the regulus in a crucible, then put to it the tin, fo 
as to make a new regulus, to which, after being levigated, 
add'the ſublimate, and diſtil the mixture in a retort. Let 
the butter which riſes, be fixed, by three repeated diſtil- 


lations, with thrice its weight of the ſpirit of nitre; then 
calcine the powder, and throw it, whilſt ignited, into a | | 
ROSA SQAMATA. A name of the fumaria tuber 
| Infipida cornuti. Mem. de “Acad. Roy. 1733. 


proper quantity of ſpirit of wine, and dry it for ule. 
This differs very little from the anti-hecticum Poterii, 
and it is a mere calx, and might as well be prepared by 
ſimple deflagration with nitre.  _ l TEThs 
BEZOARDICUS PULVIS. See BEzoaR 
BEZOARTICUM, Bezoartic ; that is, potlefled of the 


4 * 


virtues of bezoar. 


BEZOARTICUM MINERALE. Drop the butter of | 
antimony into three times its weight of the ſpirit of ni- 


tre, diſtil them in a retort ; at firſt the marine acid ariſes 
with a little of the nitrous ſpirit, and is the ſpiritus nitri 
bezoarticus ; the diſtillation being continued until a dry 
white maſs remains, which muſt be calcined in a cruci- 
ble, in a naked fire, heated to an almoſt white heat, and 
ſo to be kept for half an hour. 
The common calx of antimony generally 
place, for like that calx it is abſolutely inert. 
BEZOARTICUS (SP. NiTR1.) See BEZOARTICUM 
C0 
BEZ OAS. It is a name given to 
parations. | | | 
BHACTA, i. e. Terra rube. BE 
BIANCA ALEXANDRINA, i. e. Album Fiſpani- 
cum. | | 
_ BIBINELLA, i. e. Pimpernella. 
plantago anguſti folio ſerrata, of Cluſius and Parkinſon. 
BIBITORIUS MUSCULUS, i. 
or rectus internus ocull | 
BIBULUS LAPIS, i. e. Pumexx | 
BICAUDALIS MUSCULUS, i. e. Triceps auris. 
BICEPS MUSCULUS, from bis and caput. A dou- 
ble-headed muſcle. | 8 
BICEPS HUMERI, called alſo biceps internus humeri; 
Dr. Hunter calls it b:ceps flexor. It riſes by two heads, 
one of them (which is a flender tendon) riſes from the 


ſupphes its 


many chemical pre- 


uppermoſt part of the glenoid cavity; it runs acroſs, with- 


in the cavity of the joint, under the ligament of the ar- 


ticulation, it paſſes in the groove between the two tuber- | 


cles, and going down it grows fleſhy. The ſecond head 
riſes from the extremity of the coracgid proceſs, runs 
down the axilla, and joins the firſt, forming a tendon, 
which ſinks between the interſtices of the muſcles, to be 


inſerted into the tubercle on the inſide of the radius. 


This muſcle, beſides being a flexor, acts as a rotator of 


the radius, when the hand is prone. This muſcle ſends off 
an aponeuroſis towards the inſide of the arm, which is 


e. Adductor occuli, 


ers, which ſtand in the umbel- like cluſters, conſiſt of pu- 


boiling water, and drank freely, is the beſt method d 
uſing them. | 


Ray ſays it is the 


7 755 by bleeding. This aponeuroſis was frf n 


one to two ounces: larger doſes operate by vomit and [tool 


ordinary wood bifoil, and common tway-blade. 
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y Cowper. 151 aan 
BICEPS EXTENSOR. This muſcle riſes b 
heads, the longer taking its origin from near the 1 
the os humeri, runs between the teres major aud ar 
down the back part of the arm, and joins the ſhort ] 
which riſes on the outſide of the deltoid, and is inſ 4 
into the olecranum. 8 3 * 
BICEPS FFMORIS. This muſcle hath two h 
the longer riſes in one maſs with the ſemitendinofu, 
having advanced a little way they part ; they ariſe fr 
the protuberance of the iſchium, on its back part * 
advances it becomes fleſhy. Between the biceps ad he 
ſemitendinoſus, the veſſels lie in the ham. The ſhort hey 
riſes from the linea aſpera, between the inſertion of 0 
biceps and the origin of the vaſtus externus. The 6 
heads join, and are inſerted into the ſuperior epiphyſ 
outer part of the fibula. It bends the tibia, and I 
rotates the leg by turning the foot outwards, Cowper 
BICHICHLE. An epithet. of certain peRtorals, f 
rather troches, deſcribed by Rhazes, which were made g 
liquorice, &c. n E 
BICHOS. A Portugueſe name for the worms whig 

get under the toes of the people in the Indies, aud which 
are deſtroyed by the oil of the caſhew nut 
_ BICION. See VIcIA. 343 366 

BICORNE OS, i. e. Os hyoides, from bis, dj 
and cornu, horned. _ Fl | 

BICORNB. A muſcle is ſo called when it hath twp 
terminations. : "74 E 

BICORNIS. A name of the flexor carpi radialis; aþ 
of the extenſor carpi radialis. 


BICORNIS PISCIS. The cuckold fiſh. | 
BICUCULLATA CANADENSE RADICE TURE. 


BICUSPIDES. See MoLAREsS. | 

BIDENS, called alſo verbaſina, verbeſina, cannahing 
aquatica, hepatorium aquatile, eupatorium cannabinun 
fœminia, ceratocephalus, water-hemp agrimony, water: 
agrimony, hemp-agrimony, and water- hemp. 

It hath oblong acuminated leaves, deeply indented, { 
three on one pedicle, and the pedicles in pairs; the fon 


pliſh floſculi ſet in fcaly cups, followed by oblong ſeeds 
winged with down. It 1s perennial, grows wild by the 
ſides of rivers and ditches, and flowers in July. 

The leaves have a light agreeable ſmell, and pungent 
bitter taſte, are aperient, corroborant, and of ſome cli» 
cacy in icteric complaints; powerful againſt the ſcury 
and dematous ſwellings of the feet. An infuſion un 


The juice of the freſh herb may be taken in doſes fron 
The root purges ſtrongly. 
BIDENS ZEYLANICA, i. e. Acmella, 
BIDENS URTICLZ, 1. e. Acmella. 
BIENNIAL. Herbs are ſaid to be biennial when thal 

roots continue two years. . g 
BIFOLIUM, alſo called ophrys, ophris, orchis biſola, 


The root is ſlender, but much branched, it ſends i 

one ſtalk with two leaves from its ſides, that are lage 

oval, and full of nerves z the flowers grow on ſpikes 2 

the top, they are roundiſh, and of a dull green colour. 

is found in woods and other ſhady places, and flowers 

June. Ir is ranked among the agglutinant aſtrivgens 

Miller's Bott. Off. 

1 AS TER. A name given to muſcles that have tv 
lies. N 
BIGNONIA. Tournefort called this plant thus 

memory of the Abbe Bignon. It is the trumpet-flovt 

or ſcarlet jeſſamine. Miller in his Dictionary, enumerus 
eleven ſpecies, but they are of no value in medicine, 

BIHAI. An American name of a plant whoſe four 

is like a lily; there are two ſpecies of them, but not 

in medicine. Miller's Di&. | 

BILADEN. Steel or iron. What 


commonly what is wounded when the tendon is ſaid to be 


| BILIARIA ARTERIA. The biliary artery. VG! 
the hepatic artery hath advanced as far as the veſicula 0 


it gives out the biliaria, which accompanies the two 

Mic branches in the gall-bladder, and then is loſt in the 
eat lobe of the liver. | 
BILIMBI. A tree of about eight or ten feet high, 
hich Bontius calls billing-bing z and by the Europeans it 
named malus Indica, fructu 8 
Tr is cultivated in the rats alabar, bears flowers 
4 fruit all the year. he juice of the root is cooling; 
e juice expreſſed from the fruit cures the itch, and ſeve- 
| other {kin diſcaſes, if applied by laying on linen cloths 
dat have been dipped in it. Inwardly taken, this juice 
hates the gripes and a diarrhcea. 'The ripe fruit is eaten 
a delicacy, the unripe is made into a pickle for the uſe 
| le. | | 
— . another ſpecies called nebi-pouli, or bilimbi 
tera minor. The male ſpecies of the nebi- pouli is called 
a. pouli. Rail Hiſt. e e | 
BILIS, called alfo fell, bile, and gall. | $9: 
It is a bitter viſcid juice, ſecreted from the blood in the 
er, and collected in the recepticle known by the name 


dominal viſcera, is thrown into the vena portæ in the 
fer, which ramifying through this viſcus, carries the 
Wood, charged with biliary matter, fit to be ſecreted, to 

| nt braces, from which the Ble is emptied into 


chem is conveyed into the duCtus hepaticus; this duct 
aſſes on a little way, then enters into the duQtus commu- 


le duodenum, and partly regurgitated into the ductus 
ſticus, then falling into the gall-bladder, it remains 
ere until it is wanted; by lodging there ſome time it is 


haled, and the reſt becomes thicker, more acrid, in- 
eaſes in bitterneſs, and the depth of its colour. 

| The hepatic bile, before it is mixed with the cyſtic, in 
ery reſpect reſembles lymph, that is ſub-alcaline and 
ther oily ; it continually paſſes into the duodenum, but 
te cyſtic only as required. 3 3s | 5 
The bile is formed from the blood in the ſecretory veſ- 


t of twelve is water. By analyſis fix pounds of ox gall 
s found to contain eighty ounces of water, three ounces 
d two drams of oil, twenty-four drams of volatile ſalt, 
dd five of a fixed one. | | 

It is the leaſt putreſcent of any juice in the body; its 


e inteſtines, and finiſh the digeſtion. When the ſto- 
ach is full, the cyſtic bile is more copiouſly diſcharged 
to the duodenum ; when it is empty the hepatic 5 is 
re freely ſecerned into the gall-bladder. | 
This ſaponaceous juice reſiſts acidity, and corrects it in 
bowels ; it eaſiſy mixes with water; it renders oily, 
cous, and viſcid bodies, miſcible alſo with water, and 
rubbed with reſinous gums, it attenuates them. In ſhort, 
ere is ſcarce an animal or vegetable ſubſtance that it will 
t diſſolve, When drove through the warm veſſels with 
blood, it muſt neceſſarily produce its effects there; ſo 
blood, in a ſhort time, is quite diſſolved, and a dropſy 
the natural conſequence of a jaundice. Newmann lays 
at it contains no alcaline ſalt, and it is not a ſoap. The 


$w Ftcd in a conſiderable quantity, yet is frequently almoſt. 
age Nt; whence acidity prevails in their firſt paſſages, and 
_ her ill effects of indigeſtion attends them. An exceſſive 
. 


> of Acids, by overcoming the qualities of the bile, in- 
ces indigeſtion, The bie, in common with all bitters, 
tralizes acids b mixture, and is itſelf neutralized by 


getable acids are its beſt reſtorers. 
he gall-ſtones formed in the gall-bladder, are not of 
taccous nature, but are merely coagula of bile; this 
28 from their unctuous inflammable nature. | 

s obſerved, that the gall of ſmall animals is ſtronger 
more ſubtile than that of the larger kinds, whether 
* or in the water; and, that of land animals, the 
hy ſerpent ; of water, the pike and cel are the moſt 


tides its uſe in 


nufact the animal ceconomy, and in various 


gal bladder. The blood collected from the adjacent 


e beginnings of the biliary ducts, called bori pilarii, and 


is choledochus, whence the 6b:/e is partly diſcharged into 


ſo more perfected, for being at reſt its thinner parts are 


s of the liver. It is of a ſaponaceous quality; ten parts 


e is to mix the chyle, to rouſe the periſtaltic F of 


ers of infants are very large, and their Ble, though ſe- 2 


Mz and when the bile tends to putreſcency, the native 


-ories, it is an article of ſome value in the materia 


medica; and, from its manifeſt properties, ſeems to be 
entitled to more notice in the practice of medicine. 

The gall of oxen inſpiſſated to an extract, hath been 
commonly that which was uſed ; it prevents milk from 
turning ſour in the ſtomach, and reſolves it when coagu- 
lated. An extract made by the evaporation of its humi- 
dity, in balneum Mariz, until it can be rolled into pills, 
may be given to children in doſes of one grain, three times 
a day, and to adults three or four grains at each doſe. 
When adminiſtered clyſterwiſe, half a dram may be uſed 
at a time. This extract is an excellent bitter of the ſti- 
mulating and reſolvent kind, and in want of appetite, or 
other diſorders, from a deficiency of b'ile in the firſt paſ- 
ſages; this animal bitter is likely to be more uſeful than 
the vegetable kinds. The beſt ſucceſs hath followed its 
uſe in obſtructions of the abdominal viſcera, promoting 


ciently efficacious, the gall of eels and pikes may be ſub- 
ſtituted in its ſtead ; with this, Boerhaave tells us, that he 
hath frequently cured rickety children, whoſe bellies were 


deſtroy warts if now and then applied thereto. 

A defect of bile diſpoſes the body to various diſeaſes, 
as hypochondriac, cacheCtic, &c, Fernelius, in his Pa- 
thology, ſays, that many have died from this cauſe alone. 
When, from its defect, a coſtiveneſs is induced, the oleum 
ricini is of ſingular ſervice, it ſhould be followed with 


may finiſh a cure. NE | 
When the bile offends by its acrimony, producing too 
frequent and copious diſcharges by ſtool, the oleum ricini 


will be more ſafe and effectual in correcting it than any of 


the other uſual means; and here alſo a finith may be given | 


to the cure by the uſe of Bath water. 
When bile in the ſtomach offends, it cauſes horrors, 
anxiety, and ſhiverings; here too, the oleum ricini purges 


Fernelius ſays, that “ it is owing to the putreſcency of 
the bile that fevers are augmented” alſo, that“ in fevers, 


ay 0 quantities into the membranes of the duodenum, as 


focation, anxiety, diſtenſion of the præcordia, the pain, 


fevers worſe ; alſo that freſh portions generated, cauſe 
evacuants, which operate without irritation, and ſuch me- 


for removing them.” It is certain that in fevers the ble 
is not only plentifully generated, but is alſo peccant in its 


ductive of many diſagreeable ſymptoms ; whence the im- 


' ſpots in the ſkin, eryſipelatous diſorders, hæmorrhages, 
| diarrhoeas, &c. Ds __ 
Such is the importance of the bi/z in our conſtitution, 
and the ill conſequences of an error in it, that every aid 
is deſirable, by which our knowledge of its nature, &c. 
can be promoted. | | | 
See Haller's Phyſiology, in the chap. on the liver. 
Percival's Ef. Med. and Exp. Fordyce's Elements of the 
Practice of Phyſic, part firſt, Macbride's Exp. Eff. The 
appendix to Sir John Pringle's Diſeaſes of the Army. 
And Maclurg's Experiments on the human Bile, &c. 
BILIOSUS FEBRIS. The bilious fever; called alſo 
the marſh fever, the remittent fever, the autumnal remit- 
ing fever, and the camp fever. | 
hen a fever is accompanied with b:/:ous diſcharges by 


remittent, it is called Bilious. It is an inſtance of the ty- 
phus icterodes of Dr. Cullen. See his Noſology. In his 
Firſt Lines, vol. i. he obſerves that the typhus is a genus 
that comprehends ſeveral ſpecies; that theſe, however, 
are not well aſcertained by obſervation ; many of the dif- 

+ ferent 


urine, and the menſes; and if this is not thought ſuſh- 


hard and very much ſwelled. Theſe more acrid kinds alſo 


nitrous and ſaponaceous medicines, and the Bath water 


without irritating, powerfully obtunds the acrimony of the | 
bile, and by moderating che fever, which almoſt always at- 
] tends this caſe, it proves a molt ſpeedy remedy. | 


the bile becoming putrid, acquires a malignant quality; 
in the beginning of the acceſs it ruſhes violently, and in 
is fufficiently proved by the dry cough, the oſſitation, ſuf- 


nauſea, vomiting, and white urine.“ Pathol. de Febrif. 
and Hoffman obſerves, that “ corrupted bile renders all 


the returns of intermittents, whence it is obvious why 


dicines as oppoſe putrefaCtion, as the bark, &c. are the beſt 


quality, whence, if not duly evacuated, muſt be pro- 
portance of a ſoluble belly in febrile diſorders, From a 


faulty b:/e in the inteſtines, when a fever attends, is often 
owing the aphthæ, inflammation in the fauces, purple 


vomit or ſtool, whether it be continual, intermittent, or 
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ferent caſes do not imply any ſpecific difference, and ſeem 


to be merely varieties, ariſing from a differetit degree of 
power in the cauſe, from different circumſtances of the 
climate or ſeaſon in which they happen, or from different 
circumſtances in the conſtitution of the perſons affected. 
One effect ariſing from theſe circumſtances in the conſti- 
tution of the perſons affected, is an unuſual quantity of 
bile appearing in the courſe of the diſeaſe. This unuſual 
quantity of bile is almoſt a diſtinguiſhing character of in- 
termittent fevers ; but if it ſhould appear with a continued 
fever, it could only be conſidered in fuch a cafe as a coin- 


_ cidence, owing to the ſtate of the ſeaſon, producing no 


different ſpecies, or fundamental diſtinction, but merely 
a variety of the —_— 


In Britain, it generally prevails after hot weather; in 


hot countries it is moſt frequent in damp marſhy places, 
and after great rains, that are-ſucceeded by great heats. 


In both ſituations, they who are expoſed to damps, and to 
the night air, are moſt ſubjeQ to it. 


Beſides the cauſes in general of fevers, it is occaſioned 


by a copious ſecretion of the biliovs fluid, which is poured 


into the duodenum and ſtomach, where, by its acrimony, 
it ſtimulates and produces inflammation, whence the 
ſymptoms proper to this fever ariſe. | : 

- Beſides the uſual ſymptoms of fever, there is an extra- 


ordinary inquietude and anguiſh, a burning heat, cardi- 
algia, nauſea, vomiting or purging, or both, and thereby 


a diſcharge of bile. The thirſt, in this diſeaſe, is ex- 
ceſſive, and the dejeCtion of ſpirits equally ſo; the pulſe 
is ſmall but quick, ſometimes it remits very ſenſibly, at 


others the remiſſions are very obſcure ; and at laſt an in- 
flammation of the bowels comes on. 5 


If the diſcharges are cadaverous, death uſually is at 


hand, and an involuntary diſcharge of the excrements is 
uſually fatal. | | 
If the pulſe is full and hard, bleeding may be admitted 
of in the beginning, but rarely, if ever, admits of a re- 
petition. And if in hot countries, it is beſt to omit this 
evacuation totally. But in all caſes begin with giving a 
grain or two of the tart. emet. by way of emetic. 

If ſaline medicines are piven, the neutral mixture is the 
moſt proper, but each doſe ſhould be adminiſtered in the 


acc of efferveſcence, ; s 
And as ſoon as an intermiſhon is perceived, begin with | 


the bark, for it is the chief dependence. But if the diſ- 
eaſe is very violent, or the patient in a hot clime, the bark 
muſt be given before the intermiſſion, for on its early uſe 
depends the cure; a dram may be given every hour in 
wine and water, or what elſe the patient uſes for his com- 
mon drink. If the bark, in ſubſtance, is not agreeable, 


let a cold infuſion of it be ſubſtituted, which may be aci- 
dulated with the elix. vitriol. and the patient may take it 


as freely and frequently, as his ſtomach will bear it. If it 
runs off by ſtool, or is ejected by vomit, a few drops of 
the tinct. thebaic. will probably prevent it. 

After a vomit with tart. emet. ſome commend the fol- 
lowing powder, R tart. emet. gr. j. p. contray. c. gr. v. 


m. to be repeated every two hours, until it procures a vo- 
miting, purging, and ſweating; but the uſe of the c 


lumbo root ſeems far more e 5 | 


Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Medical and Experimental, 


informs us, that in theſe fevers, the pulv. rad. columbo. 
gr. xv. ad xx. with the tart. vitriolat. 9 i. ad 9 ij. given 


every four, five, or ſix hours, produces both ſpeedy and 
beneficial effects. The neutral ſalts, he obſerves, abate 


the febrile heat, allays thirſt, and brings on a gentle falu- 


tary diarrhoea 3 whilſt the columbo ſupports the patient's 


ſtrength, obviates the ſickneſs, and checks the ſeptic fer- 
ment in the prime vie. Dr. Haygarth, of Cheſter, far- 
ther remarks, that, after the primz .viz are unloaded of 


their Sous contents, the columbo root admirably allays 
the nauſea, ſo conſtantly attendant on this diſorder; and 
that in this fever, though the remiſſions are very evident, 
and the acceſſions marked with chills, and other ſymptoms 


of an intermittent, yet the bark is not always ſo ſuccefsful 


as to encourage its uſe ; but he ſays the columbo anſwers 
our warmeſt wiſhes, by correCting the bile, reſtoring the 
proper tone of the ſtomach, and of the whole habit; it 
excellently prevents relapſes, to which, in this fever, the 
patient is peculiarly diſpoſed. | 

BILIOSUS ARDENS FEBRIS. The burning bilious 
| 1 5 


ing, and the diſcharges growing darker coloured, are fati 


the operator would do well to obſerve the ſtate of the pile 


this, the belly muſt be rendered ſoluble by repeated doſs 


in aq. bullient 3 x. per horam unam; colatur. 3 vi. adde 


to uſed, even the tinct. thebaic. gut. ij. vel. iij. in etl] 


LL 


fever; called alſo the yellow fever 3 the Weſt Indiz 
ver. It is the typhus icterodes of Cullen. b 
differ from the b:1:o/us febris juſt noticed 
its cauſe is increaſed in its power, when it 
in a hotter country. | | 
The Europeans who live irregularly, give way to 
ceſſes, and are not careful to guard againſt the heats 7 
dews that are common in the Weſt Indies, are the 0 
ſubjects of this diſeaſe. Y 
It attacks with a tranſient chillineſs and ſhiverin wh 
is foon ſucceeded by a burning heat all over the bod 
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ngs on 


It ſeems ng h 
attacks 4 Patie 


; . = 1 oller, 1 
more particularly complained of about the precordia: th readth 
pulſe is high and quick, but not hard; the eyes are * © he” 


a violent head- ach comes on, with beating in the tema 
ral arteries, alſo a thick laborious reſpiration ; a nauſe 
ſoon follows, and what is diſcharged upwards is bling 
anxiety is very great; pain is complained of in the * 
and loins, and an uneaſy laſſitude in the limbs, In abu 
twelve hours after the firſt invaſion of this diſcaſe th 
tongue is very dry, rough, and diſcoloured thirſt t et 
ceſlive, a ſoreneſs is felt all over the body, and a dilirin 
comes one. In the laſt ſtage the patient labours unde; 
coma, manifeſts. a great oppreſſion about the Precordy, 
the reſpiration is very difficult, and at length the tendon 
tremble, cold ſweats and convulſions appear, to uſher 1 
death. When, the patient recovers, the criſis uſually hy 
pens in the fourth day after the attack; the regular cih 
generally diſcovers itſelf by a ſuffuſion of the bile all an 
the body, the yellow tinge ſometimes appears in the eye, 
twelve hours after the ſymptoms of this fever approach; 
the ſooner it appears the more favourable is the prognoſti, 
If the ſkin continues dry and rough, the patient rarely . 
covers, however good his pulſe may be. Inceſſant voni. 
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ſigns; and if a dry ſkin accompany an inflamed redneſs 
the eyes, death may be expected in a few hours. 

In order to the cure, bleeding muſt immediately be pra 
poſed, more or leſs freely according to the {trength of th 
patient; though aſter the third day it is farely adviſcable 


during the diſcharge of the blood, and if he finds it fly 
he ſhould defiſt ; if it riſes he may proceed. 

After bleeding, let an emetic be given with tart, emt 
gr. j. vel. ij. this beſt evacuates the offending bile. Aſter 


ſaline purges. | | 3 

The primz viz duly evacuated, the bark muſt be frre 
uſed, in doſes as large, and as frequently repeated, as tie 
ſtomach can digeſt them. The propereſt time to begin 
with it is as ſoon as a remiſſion is obſerved, or a diapbo- 
reſis is produced. If the bark in ſubſtance does not agret 
let an inſuſion of it in cold water be tried, and if thit 
cannot be complied with, give the following: 

R Rad. ſerpentaria V. 3 ij. croc. anglic. 5 1s. inſund. 


applie 
Biſcui 
BI 


aq. menth. vulg. 3 it. vin. Madeirenſ. 3 iv. elix. vitr. ac 
q. f. ad gratam ſaporem; & cap. cochl. ij. omni hora ud 
ſxpius. Or | | 
Repeated doſes of the common ſaline mixture may it 
given in the act of fermentation. _ | ; 
The vomiting, which uſually eludes every means hither- 


draught of the patient's drink, and bliſters applied to the 
region of the ſtomach, may probably give way to the rad 
columbo, as mentioned in the article BiL.10suUs FEBRIS. 
In the beginning the drink may be a decoction of toaſt 
bread in water, or other ſmall liquors acidulated with tt 
marinds ; and as the fever declines, a little wine maj 
allowed, oy ; | ED 
When the delirium threatens or approaches, bliſters 


keep off the coma, which uſually comes on when they art oo 
omitted. If a coma is attendant, bliſters muſt be * Wan 
to the head, arms, and legs; and finapiſms to the ſoz "ay 
of the feet. Cordial medicines, with camphor, m * 
duly adminiſtered. | 2 oſs 
| The diarrhoea, which ſucceeds this fever, muſt not . 
ſuddenly ſtopped, if the patient's health is not too m — 
impaired by it. tes 88 
See Biſſet on the Bilious Fever of the Weſt In 9 fol 
London Med. Obſ. & Inq. vol. iv. p. 156. Blicke on dd 


Bilious Fever of Jamaica. Sir John Pringle, Drs. r - 


Lind, Towne, Warren, Cleghorn, Rouppe, all de- 
attention on this ſubject, | 
ATRA, i. e. Atrabilis. * 
BINARIUS. Among the Romans, it is the number 
v0, But the Spagiric philoſophers aſſix other ideas to it, 
f which the curious may be informed in the Theat. 
hym- vol. i. ' 3 . | 
BINGALLE. The caſſumunair root. . | 
BINOCULUS. A bandage for retaining the dreſſ- 
nes on both eyes. It is either a ſingle or a double-headed 
oller, it is twelve feet long, and two or three fingers in 
dreadth. Its application will eaſily be underſtood by that 
e the monoculus, which ſee. A napkin, or kerchief, 


ers; 
erve 


BILIS 


1 


* 
— 


"Ferg as well. ator e BHS; 
" INSICA. A Rabbinical term, ſignifying mental ſick- 
eſs, or a diſordered imagination. 
BINSICA MORS. A binſical death. The death which 
lows diſorders of the mind, ſuch as are produced by 
e bite of a mad dog, e. VE LEE 
BINTAMBARU ZEYLANENSIBUS. Convolvulus 
aritimus, pes capræ luſitanis. A plant growing in Ma- 
abar and Ceylon, it abounds with an acrid milky juice. 
\ dram of the reſin of the root purges. | Raii Hiſt. ., _ 
BIOLYCHNILUM, from Bos, life, and AuXviovs a can- 
e or lamp. The lamp of. life. It is of the ſame ſigni- 
Ecation as vital heat, vital flame, or natural heat. . It is 
alſo the name of a ſecret prepared by Beguinus; of hu- 
SMOG oe PU y ᷣͤ «* 
BIOS, Life, and its courſe. But ſometimes it only 
means victuals. INE San oh Re Ee; eG 
BIOTE. Life. In an affected ſenſe it. ſignifies the 
ime of a continuance of aliment in the body; thus weak 
Wood hath a ſhort life annexed. _. 
BIOTHANATI. A term applied 
nolent death. "A 5 Ve 
= ZIPEMULLA. Blancard ſays it is pimpernella. Ray 
ſays it is the plantago anguſti folia ſerrata of Cluſius. 
= BIPETALOUS. See PETALA. NT 
BIPINELLA, i. e. Pimpernella\, 
BIPULA. A fort of worni mentione 
| BIRA. Beer. See CEREvISI4. 
BIRAO. The true amomum, ; 
BIRGANDER. A kind of wild goo 
| BIRRETHUS. See CUcUPHA. 


BIRSEN. An Arabian or Perſian word 
inflammation or impoſthume in the breaſt. 
BISCOCTUS. I wice dreſſed. This word is chief 
ien to bread twice baked, or that is much baked, i. e. 
Biſcuit, | : | ES | 
BISEMATUM. The lighteft, paleſt, and baſeſt lead. 
BiSERMAS. A ſpecies of horminum. 
PLLINGUA. See HippoGLOSSUM. 
P:SMALVA. Marſhmallows. 
DISMUTHUM. Biſmuth ; alſo called wiſmuthum, 
marcaſita, plumbum cinereum Agricolæ, blende Germanis, 
marcaſite of ſilver, and tin glafſss. | 
It ſeems not to have been known to the Arabians, their 
narcaſte was the lapis pyrites. Some reekon it a ſpecies 
| of tin. It is a bright pale lead-coloured mineral, when 
roce it appears of a filver white; it may be powdered 
| without difficulty; it is nearly ten times pecifically hea- 
vier than water, of a flakey contexture ; its earthy part 
affords as good a blue as that from cobalt; it is mixed 
with ſulphur and arſenic; by fuſion the ſulphur and arſenic 
cvaporate, and the metallic part runs off from the earthy. 
In Cornwall there is much of this mineral ; ſometimes it 
is found mixed with the cobalt. Biſmuth is eafily ſepa- 
| Tated from its ore by means of fuſion with the common 
lack flux. It melts long before ignition, a little ſooner 
| than lead, but later than tin. A ſtrong fire ſublimes it 
mto white flowers; it is convertible into glaſs by heat 
alone. The nitrous acid diſſolves it, from which it pre- 
©pitates in the form of a bright white powder, by dilu- 
non with water. The marine acid does not readily affect 
it, and the vitriolic ſcarce at all. It impregnates the ve- 
petable acid with a naſeous taſte. The chief of it that is 


brought into England is from Saxony. Dr. Alſton de- 
mies that the ores of 5 


to thoſe who die a 


d by Ariſtotle. 


ſe. 
|, ſignifying an | 
y 


* | . viſmuth, when brought to us, is without ſuch par- 
| + | 
hat 


ductility. It promotes the fuſion of other metallic bodies. 
Mixed with lead and tin, it forms a compound that melts 
with a very ſmall heat; the following proportion is ſo fu- 
fible, that it hath been propoſed for injections, two parts 
of lead, three of tin, and five of bi/muth. If biſmuth is 
mixed with lead, a larger portion of the latter can be com- 
bined with 
and the quickſilver cannot 
the common methods. 


pound of nitre finely. powdered, put the mixture by little 
and little into an earthen body, that is perforated in the 
ſide, and fixed to a proper number of aludels; when the 
body is red hot, and the operation ended, take away the 
aludels, and wipe away the flowers with a feather. 


Diſſolve biſmuth in aqua fortis, without heat, adding 
the biſmuth by little and little at a time, Pour the ſolu- 
tion into ſixteen times its quantity of water, and thus a 
bright white powder is precipitated. If a little rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine is added, the precipitation is haſtened. Waſh 
the precipitated powder in freſh parcels of water, and dry 
it in a ſhady place. 


gradually impairs 
the in. 


diſſolving it in ſpirit of nitte, and precipitating it with ſalt 
„„ 3 
- BISNAGARICA ARBOR MYRTI 
FOLIIS, &. A ſpecies of cubeb tree. 


| or inake-weed. It is the, polygonum 5 Horta, or polygo- 


| dark green colour above, and bluiſh underneath, ſtanding 


| dicles, forming a narrow margin-on each fide. Amon 


| It is perennial, g 


| jointed at each bending. It is commonly about the thick= 


is obtained. 


ſmuth contain any arſenic; it is true | 
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quickſilver, than can be without this method; 
be freed from this mixture by 
It is not now in any medicinal aſs. I 
Flores Biſmuthi. The Flowers of Biſmuth. 
Take four ounces of . biſmuth ſubtilly powdered, half a 


. Magifterium Biſmuthi. Magiſtery of Biſmuth. 


on hath been uſed as a coſmetic, but it 
the natural complexion, and thickens 


'This preparati 


1 


Ihe Spaniſh white is a magiſtery of biſmuth, made by 


* 


AMpILIORIRUS 
BISON. A ſpecies of ox. in Am 
BIS TACIUM, i. e. Piſtacia. 


BISTORTA. Biſtort. Calle 


erica, &c. 


d alſo the greater biſtort, 


num caule ſimplicimo monoſtachyo, foliis ovatis in peti- 
olum decurrentibus radice intorta, of Linn. 


It is a plant, with oval, pointed, wrinkled leaves, of a 


on long pedicles, and continued a little way down the pe- 


theſe ariſe, round, flender, jointed, unbranched ſtalks, 
furniſhed with. ſmaller and narrower leaves, which have 
no pedicles, bearing on the top ſpikes of imperfect five- 
leaved red flowers, which are followed by triangular leaves. 
rows wild in moift meadows, and flowers 
May ind Jube. . . | 

The root is bent vermicularly, whence its name, and 
neſs of a finger, ſurrounded with buſhy fibres, of a black- 
iſh brown colour on the outſide, and reddiſh within, It 
is diſtinguiſhed from the other b7/ort roots by being leſs 
bent; that of the officinal ſpecies having only one or two 
bendings, and thoſe of the other three or more. 

This root is powerfully aſtringent, antiſeptic, and a. 
lexipharmic. It is of ſingular efficacy in fluxes, againſt 
looſeneſs of the teeth, ſpongy gums, and ſoreneſs in the 
mouth. It is ſaid to cool, but this is by its being anti- 
acrid, whence all aſtringents are cooling. The doſe is 
from gr. x. to 3 i. Water totally diſſolves its aſtringent 
matter. Extracts made with water, or with ſpirit, retain 
all the ſtyptic qualities. All the parts of this plant poſſeſs 
the ſame qualities as the root, but in a leſs degree. If the 
roots are boiled in vinegar, an excellent antiſeptic gargle 

The tormentil root is ſo ſimilar in its efficacy, that it 
may always be ſubſtituted for it. 

BISUL. An abbreviation of biſulcis. - 
_  BITHNIMALCA. A word coined by Dolæus, to ſig- 
nify a peculiar active principle reſiding in the ſtomach, an 
preſiding over the functions of chylification, &c. oy 
BITHYNICI TONSORIS EMPLASTRUM. The 
Bithnian barber's plaiſter for ſplenetic people. See Aetius 
Tetrabib: ili. ſerm. ii. cap. xxif © . 

BITHINOS. The name of a plaſter deſcribed by Galen. 

BIT I. A tall evergreen tree in Malabar, and other parts 
of the Eaſt Indies. An oil is prepared from its root, with 
which to cure the alopecia, - 


It mixes eaſily with ſeveral metals, but deſtroys their | 


4 


2R BITT- 


198 
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| ſhell of a muſcle, 


BLA 


BITUMEN. Called alſo aſphaltos, piſaſphaltos, bitu- | 
men Judaicum, carabe funerum, gummi funerum, mumia, 
carabe of Sodom, foſſile pitch, and Jews pitch. 

It is a mineral ſulphur. It is a ſolid light ſubſtance, of 
a duſky colour on the outfide, and a deep A black 
within, having but little taſte or ſmell, except it is heated, 
in which caſe it emits a ſtrong pitchy odour. It is not ſo- 
Table in oils, nor in vinous ſpirits; it melts but imperfect- 
ly in the fire. On burning if a large quantity of aſhes 
are left behind. It is found in the earth in many parts of 
Egypt, and floating on the ſurface of the Dead Sea. At 
farlt it is ſoft, but grows hard by keeping. 

The genuine ſort is generally ſupplied by different bi- 
tuminous ſubſtances found in Germany, France, and other 
countries; but theſe | ſubſtitutes have a ſtronger pitchy 
ſmell than the true ſort hath. 'They are farther diſtin- 
guiſhed from the true, by theix- more perfectly diſſolving 
with heat, and by their not leaving ſo many aſhes behind 
when burnt. Neumann fays,. that when the genuine bi- 
zumen is diſtilled in a retort, it yields a light inſipid phlegm, 
about 1-11th its weight of an oil, that reſembles the na- 
tive petrolea, but of a more diſagreeable and empyreu- 
matic ſmell; and any of the above ſubſtitutes may well 
be admitted, Foſſile pitch is found in many parts of this 
| Hland, in the ſeams of lime ſtones. The virtues of all 

theſe ſubſtances depend on the quantity of petroleum 
which they contain. See PETROLEUM and SUCCINUM. 
In foſſilogy, it is a genus in the claſs of inflammables. 
N _ Dict. of Chem. edit. 3. Edwards's. Elements of Foſ- 

Sh. „ 
Fru BARBADENSE. See Piss AL EKU M. 

BITUMEN LIQUIDEUM. See PETROLEUM. | 

BIVALVA. Bivalve. In botany is the pods and huſks 
of plants which open lengthways in two- parts like the 


BIVALVULA. i. e. Bivalva. 
BIVENTER. Thus muſcles are named that have two 
| bellies, from bis and venter. | | 


BIVENTER, (Mouscu us.) It ariſes from the pro- 


eeſſus maſtoidzus. Its tendon frequently joins the ſtylo- 


hyoidæus, and the membranous ring fixed to the os hy- 
oidæus, and is then attached to the inner part of the chin. 


It depreſſeth the jaw, ſo opens the mouth. It is fleſhy at | 


both its extremities, and tendinous in the middle. The 
middle tendon paſſing through the aponeurotic ligament 


at the lateral part, and the root of the cornua of the os | 
performing its office. 


hyoides, is what renders it capable of 
The ancients called it graphoides. 
BIXA OVIE DI, i.e. Achiotl. 
BLACCLA. A name which 
meaſles, | | 
BLACTARA. Ceruſs, white paint. 
_ BL ASSITAS. Stammering or liſping. It 
liſmus ringens. | 
BLASUS, gat, a Greek primitive, the ſame as 
valgi, a bandy-legged perſon, or one whoſe legs are bent 
outward 3 one whoſe back bone is bended either forward 
or backward ; alſo a paralytic perſon ; and one who hath 
an impediment in his ſpeech.. Blancard. 
BLANCA. Ceruſs. Alſo the name of a purging me- 
dicine in the antidotarium of Nicolaus. | Oe 
BLANC TARBE. Powder blue. | 
BLANC NON. A name in Oribafius for fern. 


18 che pſel- 


BLAPTISECULA. A name for the cyanus, from 


BN, te hurt, and ſeco, to cut; becauſe it injures the 
mowers ſcythes. | | 
BLAS. A term coined by Helmont, by which he 
means the force of motion, and applies it to the ſtars, 
the human body, &c. e | 
BLASO. An Indian name of a tree, the fruit of which, 
when powdered, 1s given to deſtroy worms. Rau Hiſt, 
BLASTEMA, from gag“, to germinate. A bud, 
or off-ſct, or ſhoot of a plant: but Hippocrates expreſſes 
by it a cutaneous eruption or pimple. 


BLATTA, or Blatta Fœtida. The ſlow legged bee- | 


tle. It is that ſpecies of the beetle which is fo common 


in bake-houſes. If they are boiled in oil, or bruifed ' 


therein, then dropped into the ear, they relieve pains im 
that part. 

BLATTA BYZANTIA, or Byzantina. Called alſo 
unguis — and the Conſtantinople.ſweet: hoof. 


the Indian ſhell-fiſh, which affords an unguis, is agreeah 


it. Theſe opercula, or lids, are of various ſhapes, uy 


was the moſt eſteemed ; the other black and not ſo lay, 
which came from Babylon. Of later times they he 
. uſed indifferently the fmall round opercula of purpurs, 


ſent the 


takes notice of ten ſpecies. It is ſaid to poſſeſs the ſane 


Rhazes gives to the | 
| | themſelves, on which the hairs grow. 


in a phrenſy. i 


| ceeding from diſeaſed kidnies. 


BOA 


' Blatta, and Blattea, have had various fignificy! 

The purple fiſh, the welk, and other fiſhes of the 10 
kind, i. e. that are wreathed, have but one perfor 
through which they put forth their tongues, and q 
their food; they have alſo a ſort of cover, under wha 
they thruſt out their tongue to feed, and draw jt hd 
pleaſure, In the purple fiſh, this cover is what ;... 
perly called blatta byzantiaz it is called unguis from 
likeneſs to a man's nail in its ſhape and colour, It iz : 
ten confounded by writers with the unguis odoritus, Y 
unguis, called blatta bizantia, is without any odour; hy 
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ſcented. | = 

Mr. Da Coſta, in his Elements of Conchology, g. 
ſerves, that, of all the uni valve ſhells, only the turdinas 
have opercula, or lids, which when the fiſh contrafls;, 
ſelf into its ſhell, cloſes it in ſo that nothing can folly 
different ſubſtances : the matter of ſome of them reg. 
bles ſhells, others are like leather, and a third kind » 
horney. The horny and leathery kinds have a greafng 
or unctuoſity, which, when they are burnt, exhale; ; 
m_ imell, ſometimes agreeable, but moſt genen 
very fetid. The blatta byzantia, conchylium, or ug; 
aromaticus of the ancients, was of this- leathery hom 
kind, It was called unguis, becauſe imagined to reſenbt 
the talons of a bird. of prey. Dioſcorides propoſes tui 
kinds; one from the Red Sea, white and greaſy, whid 


and, by the name of blatta byzantia; when burnt they 
exhale a ſmell ſomewhat like that of caſtoreum. At pre. 
are not uſed. £ | 

BLATTARIA LUTEA. Yellow moth mullein. Ray 


virtues as the verbaſcum, but is of very little note in 


medicine. 1 | | 
BLATTARIA. A name of a ſpecies of ſalicaria. 
BLATTI. The wild Malabar plum- tre. 
BLECHNON. The leſſer-branched fern. 
BLENDE. A German name for biſmuth. 
BLENNA, or Blena. A thick phlegm deſcending fron 
the brain, through the noſtrils ; which ſhews a beginning 
concoction. | | 
BLENNUS. The name of a fiſh, found in ſhally 
waters, but not of much value. Rs 
 BEEPHARA. The eye-lids. = | 
BLEPHARIDES, from Bazgapoy, an eye-lid. The hain 
on the edges of the eye- lids, alſo that part of the eye. i 


BLEPH AROPTOSIS. A prolapfus of the eye. id; 
or its relaxation and deſcent. : 
BLEPHAROTIS. Inflammation of the eye-lids, 
BLEPHAROXYSIS, i. e. Ophthalmoxyſtrum. 
BLEPHAROXYSTON, or Blepharoxyſtum. 80 Pau- 
tus Ægineta, in lib. iii. cap. xxit. calls the ſpecillum 
aſperatum, from Bazgapev, an eye- lid, and ag vo, to ſcrape cf. 


 BLESTRISMUS. A reſtleſs toſſing of the body, 35 
BLETA, (WnirTE.) An epithet for milky urine, Pro- 


BLETI. Struck. So thoſe were called who were {uc- 
denly ſeized with a ſuffocation, or difficulty of breath 
ing, & e. | „ 
BLINCTA. Red earth. 
BLIITUM. Blites. Of this plant there are many ſpe- 
cies. The white and the red are the moſt common z the 
leaves-reſemble thoſe of beets, the flowers are long ſpikes. 
of a ſmall, moſſy, greeniſh floſculi. They are of but li- 
tle worth in medicine. 1 
Blitum is a name of the amaranthus ſylveſtris, alſo 0: 
the mercurialis, and of an African ſpecies of petaſites. 
BLTTUM BRASILIANUM LUSITANIS. 4 fe. 
cies. of b/ite which grows in Braſil, but of no remarkable 
virtues. Rai Hiſt. | | 
BLETUM ERECTUS. A ſpecies of chenopodium. 
BLITUM FCETIDA, i. e. A triplex foetida. F 
BLITUM MINUS POLYSPERMUM. A ſpecies 
chenopodium. 


BOA, a large aquatic ſerpent which follows the here 


B O1 


con, whence its name. It ſucks the milk from the 
5 Z Ie is met with in Calabria. Alſo a ſymptomatic 
bs of miliary fever, in which the eruptions are of the 
of millet-ſeeds, watery, without redneſs or pain; it 
cauſed by inordinate ſweating. _ 

BOANTHEMON, i. e. Buphthalmum. 

50 A8, a large ſerpent mentioned by Pliny, 

50 Ax, the name of a fiſh. See Boops. 

OBERRI, i. e. Borri borri. 
BOCCONIA. A plant fo called from P. Boccone of 
ily, a curious botaniſt. It is a native of Jamaica, but 
no medical virtue. 
OCC. PLANT. RARIOR. An abbreviation of 
ulus Bocconus, Icones & Deſcriptiones rariarum Plan- 
um Siciliæ. | =p 3 
oc. MUS. An abbreviation of Muſco di Piante 
e di Paulo Boccone. | Ng 
BOCHETUM. A ſecondary decoction of lignum vitæ, 
ot other ſuch like woods. | 

WnOCIA. A glaſs veſſel with a round belly, and a long 
E, about fix inches diameter, and firmiy cloſed. It is 
Ned ovum ſublimatorium, urinale, & cucurbita. 

It muſt not be touched with the cold hands during the 


WBO0CIUM, 1. e. Bronchocele. 
50b. 3 STAPEL. 
us 3 Stapel in Theophraſti Hiſtoriam Plantarum. 

IBOERHAAVE. He was born at Voorhout, a village 
ar Leyden, in Holland, Dec. 31, 1668, and died Sept. 


Leyden. When a boy, and under the care of his fa- 
er, he was ſent into the fields to exerciſe him in the 
ihneſs of agriculture, inſtead of employing his leiſure 
Wor his books in play. This was 'a due recreation, and 
W the ſame time gave vigour to his body. Such kind of 


this viciſſitude of ſtudy and exerciſe, he preſerved 
Wrnſelf, in a great meaſure, from thoſe diſtempers and 
Ppreſſions, which are the frequent conſequence of indiſ- 
ect diligence, and uninterrupted application, and from 
hich ſtudents often fly to wine, but exerciſe would afford 
em more happy and laſting relief, 7; 
He had not the moſt lively invention, but had a great 
are of true ſagacity, and of ſound judgment. 

He publiſhed on many ſubjeAs. He was a profeſſor of 


1 chemiſtry he has writ largely, and in that art made 
any improvements; but his Aphoriſms and Inſtitutes 
e the moſt valuable of his works. | 


d Ægineta. His Aphoriſms are collected from thoſe 
riters he moſt approved of; his reaſonings are founded 
the ſtruCture of the parts, and the laws of mechanics. 
e greatly admired Hippocrates, and commended an at- 
ntive ſtudy of him to his pupils. His firſt view in his 
horiſms was, when he lectured on them, to eſtabliſh, 

mechanical principles, as much as poſſible, the doc- 
ine of the ancients with reſpect to the diagnoftics and 


otherwiſe than they have repreſented them. His ſe- 
nd view was, to demonſtrate that the methods of cure 
rlued by the ancient phyſicians were generally the beſt 
at could have been contrived with the materials they 
F< acquainted with, though for reaſons to which they 
re probably ſtrangers. | | 
His Inſtitutes contain all the then modern diſcoveries in 
Iatomy, phyſiology, and what relates to the laws of the 
mal economy, and the actions of medicines upon the 
day, With all his own improvements therein ; but they 
© 19 eaſy to be underſtood by thoſe who are not previ- 
10 acquainted with the ſubjects. | 
: JET. An abbreviation of Anſelmi Boetii de Boet, 
ſenmerum & Lapidum Hiſtoria. _ 


BOE THEMA. A remedy. 


POLTHEMATICA SEMEIA. 
ne uch as give notice of a cure obſervable in them. 
Gl GUM. See ESSULA. 


PUICININGA. The rattle-ſnake. Called alſo boi- 
; 184 and Dominica ſerpentum. 

"hy a ſerpent of Braſil, about four or five fect long, as 
was à man's ar 


m, of a reddiſh colour inclining to yel- 


ne of working, for then it would break. See Borus. 


An abbreviation of Joannes Bo- 


1738. He was profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity 


il occupations he continued through all his life, and 


dtany, and hath left much behind him on that ſubject. 


Among the ancients, he chiefly quotes Galen, Celſus, 


ognoſtics of diſeaſes; and ſhews, that they could not 


Auxiliary ſigns in diſ- | 


low, with ſmall eyes, a forked tail, long and ſharp teeth, 
The tail towards its end, is furniſhed with a parallelo- 
gramous ſubſtance, three fingers breadth or more, in 
length, and about half a finger's breadth in wideneſs, con- 
fiſting as it were of ſmall links combined with one another; 
they are dry, ſmooth, ſhining, and of an aſh colour, in- 
clining to red. This ſubſtance increaſes every year a link, 
and makes a noiſe like little rattles when the ſerpent 
Creeps. | | > 
It is faid, that this ſerpent cannot approach a piece of 
a root, which in Virginia is known by the name of rattle- 
ſnake-root ; but the blood-root is the moſt frequent re- 
medy. This root is bruiſed and applied to the wound, 
and a decoction of it is drank. | 
Troches are made with the gall of rattle-ſnakes, which 
are caught in ſpring. 'This gall is mixed with chalk, or 
meal, into a paſte: theſe are called trochiſci Connectico- 
tiani, from the Connecticut colony. They are anodyne, 
three or four grains are taken after great fatigue, but 
may be taken to fourteen grains or more. | 
The rattle-ſnake, as well as all other venomous ſerpents, 
is deſtructive of itſelf by its bite. Pigs eat theſe ſnakes 
greedily when they can meet with dying ones, or ſuch as 


are diſabled from biting them. 


When a perſon is bit by a rattle-ſnake, purple ſpots, 


and a difficulty of breathing, ſoon attend, with other 


ſymptoms that manifeſt a coagulation of the juices; in 
which cafe, leſſening the quantity of blood in proper time 
will leſſen the overload at the heart, and give 45 it and 
the lungs more liberty to dilate and contract their muſcu- 
lar membranous fibres; and with the aſſiſtance of proper 
alexipharmics, given at the ſame time, may attenuate and 
add freſh vigour to the curdled maſs; and thus a ftop is 
put to thoſæ ruptures, and extravaſations, which appear 
at the extremity of the ſmall veſſels. Many medicines . 
are uſed by the Americans as an antidote to the poiſon of 
this animal. Thoſe in moſt eſteem have a quick, warm, 
pungent taſte, though mild and volatile on the tongue; 
but the moſt noted remedy is the following, which was 
diſcovered by a Negro, it is this: take of the roots of 
plantain and horehound (in ſummer the whole herb) a 
ſufficient quantity; bruiſe them, and ſqueeze out the 
Juice, and give immediately a large ſpoonful. If the pa- 
tient be ſwelled, pour it down his throat. If it does not 
relieve in one hour, give a ſecond ſpoonful, which never 
fails. If the roots are dried, moiſten them with a little 
water. 45 Gs | 

It is ſaid that rattle-ſnakes have a power of charming 
birds, and other ſmall animals, ſo as to make them their 
eaſy prey. This caſe is more properly related by a per- 
ſon, whoſe opportunities favoured his obſervations on 
theſe animals. His narrative may be ſeen in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for February, 1766, the ſubſtance of it 
is as follows : “ Small birds, and ſuch things as theſe 


| ſnakes prey upon, are much diſturbed when they ſee a 


rattle-ſnake. It muſt be noted, that theſe ſnakes ſeek theſe 
birds, &c. more particularly when they are breeding. 
The diſturbance which theſe birds, &c. manifeſt, is through 
fear; fear counteracts its own delign, ſo precipitates them 
into the very danger which they would ſhun : the confu- 
ſion which fear excites hinders their eſcape, or elſe the 
deſperation that prompts them to reſiſt an enemy which 
they cannot ſubdue. In this lies all the inchantment that 
betrays them to deſtruction.“ | 
- BOIYIAPO. A ſerpent of Braſil, which the Portu- 
ueſe call cobus de cipo. Its bite is venomous. | 

BOJOBI. A ſerpent in Braſil, which the Portugueſe 
call cobre verde. Its bite is venomous. The cure is the 
root of the coa-apia, which the patient is to ſwallow in a 
little water. pres 

BOLBIDION. A ſmall polypous kind of fiſh, men- 
tioned by Hippocrates. | 

BOLBITON, or Bolbitos. Cow's dung. 

BOLBONAC, 1. e. Bulbonac. 

BOLBOS, i. e. Bulbus. - | 

BOLCHON, or Balchus, 1. e. Bdeilium. 

BOLESIS. Coral. 

BOLESON. Balſam. 


BOLETTO. Frit. It is imperfect, or half made 
glaſs. | | 


BOLETUS. Spunk. A genus of the funguſſes. It 


18 


* 


BOL 


is an horizontal fungus; and porous underneath. The | Pulvis e Bolo Compaſitus cum Opio. 
Boletus igniarius, commonly called agaric of the oak, is a 
ſpecies of this genus. See Ac ARICUs . 


BOLISMUS. Avicenna hath this word inſtead of bu- 


limus. | 

BOLUS. A bole or bolus. Boluſes differ not from 
electaries, only in that they are made in ſingle dofes, and 
are therefore more proper where great exaCtneſs is re- 
quired in the doſes, and where the ſpeedily periſhing drugs 


are to be uſed, for they are only made for immediate uſe. 
The light and ponderous powders may more conveniently 


be mixed with mucilage, for ſo they are the leaſt bulky. 


The quantity of eafh+1s a morſel, or a mouthful, (i. e. as | 


much as can be conveniently ſwallowed at once) whence 


their name buccella. | | 
' BOLUS. Bole, Bolzs are a genus of earths, which 


readily fall down into a looſe maſs in water; having a de- 


gree of ductility, when not pervaded with too much wa- 


being heavier than it, they ſubſide before it. 
bole ſubſides uniformly, without any feparation of its 
parts. The genuine yellow boles retain their colour in | 


kinds of bole. 
- ſtamped with ſome impreſs or other, and theſe have the 
general name of terræ ſigillatæ, or ſealed earths. 
are all factitious. 


burn red. Pipe- clay coloured 
for Holes. 


_ bolar, or argillaceous earth. 


ter; and ſmooth, and rather unctuous to the touch. Ed- 
wards's Elements of Foſſilogy. 7 | 
There are various ſpecies of holes, the chief of which 
are as follow, viz. the Armenian, French, of Blois, and 
the Bohemian. | 980 | 
Bole is a friable, but viſcid earthy ſubſtance ; chalk is 
the ſimpleſt and drieſt of the earths uſed in medicine; 


marl is more fat and greaſy; clay is ſtill more ſo ; but 


bole the moſt, It unites with water into a ſmooth paſte, 
adhering to the tongue, and diſſolving, as it were, in the 
mouth; it is of the clayey kind, but more readily imbib- 


ing water than the clays ſtrictly ſo called. When moiſt- 
ened, it is leſs viſcous and coheſive, more eaſily diffuſible 
through water by agitation, and more freely ſubſiding | 


from it. It is foft and unctuous to the touch. 


All the medicines, or the moſt of them, that are uſed 


under the names of terra, are bolar earths, or different 
Some of them were made into cakes, and 


"Theſe 


All the boles have for their baſis one and the ſame argil- 


laceous earth, which is not diſſoluble by the heat of boil- 
ing water, in acids, or alkalies, or any other known 
menſtruum; and in a ſtrong heat grows hard, loſing its | 
property of imbibing of water, and being thereby formed 
into a tenacious mals. | 
proceed from a ſlight admixture of a ferrugineous calx, all 
which contain more or leſs of it. 


The different colours of the boles 


Some of them contain 
a portion of calcareous earth; the bole of Blois contains 


much of this earth, but the common French bole hath | - 


very little, and the Armenian none at all. The vitriolic 


acid, as well as the ferrugineous calx, are intimately mixed 
with the boles. 


Boles are adulterated with fand, and other fuch like 
matters, and are artificially coloured too. But all theſe 
are ſeparated by diſſolving the mixed bo/e in water, and 
Genuine 


the fire, or have it deepened ; whilſt the counterfeit ſorts 


The medical virtues of ble appear to depend on ſimple, 
As this earth is not ſoluble 
in any animal fluid, it can act no otherwiſe than by im- 
bibing, or giving a greater degree of confiſtence to thin 
ſharp humours in the firft paſlages, and, in ſome mea- 
ſure, defending the ſolids from their acrimony. In con- 
ſequence of this, they may be of uſe in alvine fluxes. 
They have not, as is ſuppoſed, any aſtringent property. 

The doſe is from gr. v. to 3 j. 

When the boles are freely uſed as a medicine, a purge 
ſhould now and then be given, to prevent their adhering 
too much to the inteſtines. 5 

The London college gives the following powders, in 
which bole is a part of their compoſition. | 
Pulvis e Bolo Compoſitus fine Opio. Compound Powder of 

Bole without Opium. 


Take of bole Armenic, or of French ole, half a pound; 


of cinnamon, four ounces; of tormentil root, and gum. 


arabic, of each three ounces; of long pepper, half an 
ounce. Mix them into a powder. | 


always reckoned the beſt, but they are generally ſup 


| with the colcothar of vitriol. Their virtues indeed 


| flakey, and is not acted on by acids. | 


gia lunæ chymicis. 


nicus verus. | | 


is the common ſubſtitute. 


are ſeparated by a mill from the cotton. This tree f 


BOM 


C ompou nd Pouch 1 


| Bole with Opium. 
Take of opium ſtrained, three drams; dry it au th 
that it may be powdered : add to it the ſpecies of rb rec 
ceding compoſition before they are pulverized, that 8 or 


may be all beat together into a powder. 


This latter with opium, is propoſed as a reform 
ſpecies Fracaſtorii, which, when made into an cleth 
with three times its weight of honey, was former * 
Diaſcordium. The ſpecies Fracaſtorii was ſirſt vir 
by Hieronymus Fracaſtorius, an Italian phyſician, 1 

Both the above powders with bole, are warm 209 
nant aſtringents, and are given in fluxes from gr. x, 0 
for a doſe. q 

In the ſecond of theſe powders, 


] | there is one grain 
opium: in each forty-five grains. 


BOLUS ARMENA. Armenian bole. Called l at | 
bolus Orientalis, bole Armenic, and bole Armoniqe. {0} 
It is of a pale, but bright red colour, with a tinge Ob 


yellow. It is harder, and of a leſs gloſſy ſurface, 1, dO) 
moſt other boles, having generally a rough duſty wm # 
It does not efferveſce with acids. It comes chiefly { ON 
the Levant, rarely from Armenia. It ſhould be n 
ſoapy, and free from grit; it differs xery little fron 30 
terra ſinopica. The Armenian and Lemnian 1; w 


by ſubſtitutes of inferior boles, or with pipe-clay colo 


nearly alike. | | | 
BOLUS ARMENA ALBA. It is brought fron 
ſame parts where the red ſort is brought from, and j 
the ſame efficacy. | | 
BOLUS BLESENSIS. Bole of Blois. It is a nd 
bole, it efferveſces ſtrongly with acids, and is muck ig 
than any other of the boles, and than moſt of the of 
yellow earths. _ = TEE | 
BOLUS BOHEMICA. Bohemian bole. Called: 


German bole, It is yellow, with a caſt of red, gene 


BOLUS CANDIDUS. White bole. Called: 
terra ſigillata Goltbergenſis, unicornu minerale, & ai 


BOEUS COMMUNIS. Common bolz. Called 
bolus Gallica, French bole. It is of a pale red c 
variegated with irregular ſpecks, and veins of a wit 
yellow. It is much fofter than the Armenian, and lg 
efferveſces with acids. Pipe-clay, coloured wich! 
chalk, is its uſual ſubſtitute. 1 
BOLUS TOCCAVIENSIS. Tranſylvanian bole. Ga 
alſo bolus Hungaricus, bolus Tokaikus, and bolus Vat 


This is as good as the Armenian 

BOLUS FABRILIS. Red chalk. 

BOLUS JUDAICUS. A name for the marſh mil 
BOLUS SILESIANUS, i. e. Terra ſigillata. WON 
_ BOLYNTHON. Cows dung. | | 

BOMB AST. Cotton. | | 

BOMBAX. Cotton. Called alfo xylon, golip! 
and bombaſt. = 

There are three ſorts of cotton trees: one creeps 0! 
earth like a vine, the ſecond is thick like a bulky 0 
tree, the third is tall as an oak. All the three, ale! 
ducing beautiful flowers, are loaded with a fruit 25 
as a walnut, whoſe outward coat is black. Whet' 
fruit is ripe, it opens and diſcovers the cen; the! 


in many places in the Levant, Eaſt and Welt Ind 
pecially in the Antilles. The fruit is oval. Tit 
of the firſt ſort (which creeps on the ground) is the! 
That produced near Smyrna is greater than an) 
elſe. They ſow the feeds, which are like little 
in June, gather the cotton in October, and the 0. 
produces three crops in a year. 1 
The ſkin of the ſecd is mucilaginous, the bel 
ſweet like an almond, and of virtues ſimilar to the I 
If cotton is applied to wounds it excites infa 
and, when worn next the ſkin, it checks per{pir% 
BOMBUS. A reſounding noiſe, or ringing © 
ears, from flatus confined there. A bad ſign ® 
difeaſes. | | 
BOMBYCUM, and Bombyx. The fk c 


OMPOURNICKEL. A fort of coarſe bread uſed in | 
ſtohalia. It was known by ſome very ancient nations 
A name of panis ſurfuraceus, becauſe it was not 
red from the bran. It was called panis impurus, and 
omiſton, becauſe prepared of unſifted meal; and co- 
jum, from noh, a member, and t firength, import- 
that it greatly ſtrengthened the body. It hath been 
wn at different times, or in different places, by the 
es of panis ater, panis cibarius, and panis gregarius. 

he wreſtlers among the Greeks uſed this kind of bread 
e; for the bread that is wholly of fine flour, does 
her nouriſh nor ſtrengthen ſo much as the coarſer, 
is made with the bran and all together. Bread made 
te bran alone, is more ſtrengthening than that which 
ade of fine flour, when it is made for labouring peo- 
| The Romans, for three hundred years, only uſed 
bran of the corn. In Norfolk this ſort of bread is in 
at this dav. | 

ON ARBOR. The coffee-tree. 

ONA. The kidney bean. 


io Mentis & Oculi. OE 

ONASUS. A kind of wild ox, found about the 
ntains between Pæonia and Media. 

ONDUCH IND ORUM. Called alſo bonduch cine- 
bonduch pianta Indiano, arbor ſpinoſa Indica murica- 
liquis, lobus echinatus, acacia glorioſa, lentiſci foliis 


ſas, Molucca nuts, and bezoar nuts. c 
he plant runs up to five or fix feet in height; it is a 
ve of both the Indies. The round beans only are in 
| which are of an aſh colour on the outſide, and white 
a vel in. It is warm, bitter, and carminative. 

day mentions another ſpecies, which 
Worum ſiliqua minime ſpinoſa. 


ONONIENSIS (Laris.) The Bononian ſtone. Call- 
alſo phoſphorus Bononienſis, ſpongia ſolis, lapis luci- 


leckt er, and Bononian phoſphorus. N | 

{ col is a ſmall, grey, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, ſulphureous 
a whi ge, about the ſize of a walnut. When broken, a kind 
1d light ryital, or ſtarry talc, is found therein. This „one is 


Italy; and, when duly prepared, makes a ſpecies of 
„ | 2 
When this phoſphorus is held to the light, it retains it 
ſix or eight hours aſter. As a medicine, this one is 
tie and emetic. 05 2 | 
NT. An abbreviation for Jacobus Bontius, who is 


1 mal riter of good credit. 


nedicine. Miller's Dict. vol. ii. 
ONUS HENRICUS, i. e. Mercurialis. 
WOONA. The kidney bean. en” 

OOPS, Boax, or Box. A fiſh mentioned by Aldro- 
Aus. . 
00S THALASSIU. The ſea cow. 
ORACE. Borax. „„ 
JORACTRION & BORAXO. Borax. 
AGO, i. e. Borrago. | RT 
ORASSUS. The tender medullary ſubſtance which 
"s at the top of the great palm-tree. | 
ORAX. Called alſo chryſocolla, tincar, baurach, 
m faQitium, ſanterna, & nitrum nativum. See 
ORAC, or Baurac, ſignifies nitre. The barbarians 
pted it into borax, and applied it to the chryſocolla. 
a mineral cryſtalline ſalt; the ancients called it chry- 
. It is not much unlike alum. If genuine, it hath 
Wet taſte at the firſt, but afterwards an unctuous one. 
ue cryſtals are octagonal priſms, finely cut; it diſ- 
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— * aficultly in cold water; it eaſily diſſolves in boiling 
wy % c 7 on the water cooling, the borax concretes 
1g olid maſs; to keep it diflolved in cold water, it re- 


1 105 rem twenty times its weight of water. It ſwells 
8 es in the fire, and ſoon becomes a glaſs, which 
rm | | 8 


ö 


ONAN. An abbreviation of Philippi Bonanni Re- 


Woſa, flore ſpicato luteo ſiliqua magna muricata, caretti, 
nboy Braſil criſta pavonis glycirrhize fol. minor, &c. 


he calls benduch 
ON. SEP. An abbreviation of Bonetus Sepulchre- 
ONIFACIA, i. e. Laurus Alexandria & Hippogloſ- 


b lapis illuminabilis, phoſphorus Kircheri ; the light- 


with in the neighbourhood of Bologna, or Bononia, 


IONTIA. The Barbadoes wild olive. It 1s of no note 


yet diſſolves again iti water; but if mixed with flint of 
ſand, it becomes a hard and durable glaſs, even hard 
enough to cut common glaſs. It is ani excellent flux for 
metals, and for their ores ; it changes the colour of blue 
flowers to green; precipitates earthy and metallic bodies 


diffolved in acids; it renders vegetable and animal oils 
miſcible with water it does not ſenſibly ferment either 


with acid or alkaline* liquors ; it diſſolves in acids more 


eaſily than in water; a ſolution of borax made in an acid, 
(i. e. vegetable) menſtruum, when inſpiſſated by evapo- 
ration, is a tenacious ſubſtance that will not cryſtalize, 
but will diſſolve in the air. If Borax is mixed with the 


| crude ſal ammoniac, an urinous ſmell is emitted like that 


which ariſes from a mixture of fixt alkaline ſalts with it: 
whence it may be concluded, that borax is rather alkaleſ- 
cent, though it is a ſalt of its own kind. | 
| There is a natural ſort called crude borax it is brought 
into Europe m dirty lumps, and of a diſagreeable ſmell. 
In this ſtare it is called tincal, or tincar, and contains an 
oily matter, earth, and ſtones. The artificial is but this 
natural ſort rendered pure by art. The manner of refin- 
ing it is known but to few; but after coming from the 
reſiners, it differs ſo from the general ſalt, that Cramer - 
calls it an adulterated borax. An artificial fort is ſaid to be 
made of nitre, urine, &. See Schroder or. this ſubjeR. 
The oily matter is ſeparated from the natural borax, by 
heating it in an iron Jadle until it ceaſes to bubble and 
flame; thus the oil is deſtroyed; then boil it in water, 
and the ſalt is extracted pure. | 1 
Geoffory ſays, that“ borax is at firſt a fluid, which 
ouſes from various mines, but chiefly from thoſe of cop- 
per. Theſe ſprings are met with in Perſia, the Eaſt In- 
dies, and other countries in Aſia. This fluid is ſalt, mud- 
dy, and greeniſh ; but by the ſummer heats it is ſo evapo- 
rated, that the ſalt is found concreted in the reſervoirs 
made for its reception.” Beecher alſo tells us in his Al- 
phabetum Minerale, that“ the univerſal acid, in difloly- 
ing a ſtone or a fuſible earth, forms borax, as it forms alum 
when it meets with an earth fit to make lime,” he 
The borax of the ſhops is often adulterated with alum ; 
but then it is not ſo light, nor clear, nor does it ſwell fo 
much as the pure when it is put on live coals. . 
Its conſtituents ſeem to be the mineral fixt alkaline ſalt, 
and a peculiar kind of acid. By all the mineral acids, its 
alkaline baſis may be disjoined from the ſubacid part, 
This analyſis may thus be effected: diſſolve eight ounces 
of borax in three ounces of warm water; then add three 
ounces of the oil of vitriol. Evaporate this mixture until 
thin plates begin to appear upon the ſurface, which are to 
be ſwept off with a feather ; then let the fire decay, and 
the veſſel ſtand unmoved, till more cryſtals are formed, 
which are to be well rinſed with cold water, and dried for 
uſe. Theſe cryſtals are the famed ſal ſedativus, which 
Gaubius ſays will procure reſt in inflammatory fevers when 
opiates fail. To this end it is given from gr. vijj. to xvj. 
Dr. Morris uſed to give it to maniacs in doſes of two 
drams to compoſe them. Lemery ſays, that two ounces. 
of borax afforded him rather more than half an ounce of 
ſedative ſalt; but he obtained it by ſublimation, which 
method produces a purer ſalt, but is more tedious. It is 
obtained by ſublimation thus: put a mixture of nine parts 


of borax, three of the oil of vitriol, and one of water, 


into a wide-necked retort; place the retort over a fire at 
firſt gentle, and then haſtily to be increaſed until the veſ- 


| ſel is red hot; then the ſedative ſalt ariſes, and fixes itſelf 


about the neck of the retort; the liquor that diſtils and 
falls into the receiver ſhould be poured back as the matter 
dries which is in the retort, for the ſedative ſalt only riſes 
while it is moiſt. 2 | 

After the ſeparation of the ſedative ſalt from the boraz, 
by means of the vitriolic acid, what remains is only a 
combination of this acid with the mineral alkaline ſalt. 
The ſedative ſalt, joined to the marine alkali, recompoſes 
borax again. | 78 

This peculiar and characteriſtic ingredient of borax, the 
ſedative ſalt, though called ſubacid, from its property ot 
neutralizing alkalies, ſcarcely diſcovers any other mark of 
acidity. Its taſte is bitteriſh, and rather cool; it makes 


no change in the colour of blue flowers, nor does it effer- 
veſce either with acids or alkalies; a ſpirituous ſolution 


of it if ſet on 


fire, burns with a green flame. As a me- 


dicine 


2D 


BOS 


dicine it is antiſpaſmodic and anodyne, whence 
ſedative. 

The borax itſelf is uſed for ſoldering gold, whence its 
name chryſocolla. It is a ſolder for other metals alſo; 
and a powerful flux for fuſing minerals of all kinds with. 
It is uſed to give a gloſs to filks. | 

As a medicine, it ſeems to poſſeſs greater virtues than 
thoſe that are yet manifeſted jn it. It is a powerful deob- 
ſtruent, diuretic, and emenagogue, in doſes of half a dram, 
or two ſcruples. A ſolution of it in water is the moſt ef- 
ficacious means of removing aphthous cruſts from the 
mouth and fauces. Externally it is a far better coſmetic 
than biſmuth. Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh ſays, that it 
ſhould be diſſolved when taken inwardly, for the ſtomach 
will not melt it, and if given in a diſſolved ſtate it enters 

the vaſa minima, mixes with the blood, and dilutes it. If 


its name 


given in powder it is emetic but mixed with aromatics, | 


this quality is checked, and in the fluor albus it is faid 
to be a ſpecific. 

The Edinburgh college g 

which berax is an ingredient. 


Pulvis ad Partem. Powder for aſſiſting Delivery. 


Take of borax, half an ounce; caſtor and Engliſh ſaf- 
| fron, of each a dram and a half; oil of cinnamon, eight 
drops; oil of amber, fix drops. Mix and make them 
into a powder. | RE 
A doſe of borax is from gr. v. to 3 i. ſs. And of the 
above powder from © j. to 3 j. 
BORBONENSIS, or Borbonicus. 
thet for the Bourbon waters. | | 
BORBORODES. Feculent. Muddy, dirty, earthy. 
BORBORY GMUS. A rumbling noiſe, excited by- 


ives the ſollowin 


g powder, in 


wind, mixed with ſome degree of humidity in the bowels. 


This ſort of noiſe is likewiſe what is produced by treading 
in the mire, gpg, whence its name. ads 
BORE AS. The north-eaſt wind. The northern winds 
are of a cold, but wholeſome temperament. They abound 
With acid particles, whence they reſiſt putrid diſeaſes, but 
beget thoſe that depend on the rigid fibre. 5 
BORI. Great eaters. | 
BORIDIA. A fort of ſalt meat, prepared of a kind of 
fiſh, which is eaten raw. Oribaſius takes notice of it. 
BORITIS. The philoſopher's ſtone, which melts the 
copper of the wiſe man, and renders it fluid like water. 
_ BORIZA, i. e. Lunaria. : 
BOROMETZ, or Boronetz, i. e. Agnus 8 
BOROS. Voracious. 
one as begets a good appetite. | 
BOROZAIL. The zail of the Ethiopians. It is a diſ- 
eaſe epidemic about the river Senegal. It principally in- 
Feſts the pudenda, but is different from the lues venerea, 
though it owes its riſe to immoderate venery. In the men 
it is called aſab, in the women offa batus. 5. | 
| BORRAGO. Borrage. Allo called bugloſſum ver 
bugloſſum latifolium, and borago hortenſis. 
It is a hairy rough plant, with wrinkled, blackiſh green 


* 


cythicus. 


um 


leaves, approaching to an oval ſhape, with round hollow | 


| ſtalks, on which the leaves are ſet alternately. On the 
tops of the branches come forth blue, and ſometimes red- 
diſh, or whitiſh monopetalous flowers; each of which are 
followed by four wrinkled blackiſh ſeeds. It is perennial, 
grows wild on waſte grounds, and on old walls. 

The leaves are ſucculent ; their medical qualities are 
not diſcernible until the juice is ſeparated from them by 
prefſure, and then they are hardly worth our notice. A 
decoction of them affords a ſmall quantity of the nitrous 
and muniatic ſalts. The leaves are ranked among coolers, 
and the flowers among cordials. | 

 BORRAGO MINIMA. A ſpecies of omphalodes. 

BORRI-BORRI. An Eaſt Indian name for turmeric, 
and alſo of an ointment uſed there, in which are the roots 
of turmeric. WÞ | 
B08. The bull, cow, ox, heiſer, or any other of the 
neat kind. 5 | 
As a medicinal article, we may reckon the beeſ-tea, 

which is thus made. Cut a pound of the lean part of a 
buttock of beef into thin ſlices, add to it two pints of 
water, boil them over a quick fire during five mi- 
| _ then ſeparating the ſcum, decant the clear liquor 
or uſe. = | | | 


A voracious water, or ſuch a 


A patronymic epi- 


| their deſcriptions, but given the ſame name to diſt 


P. Mgineta, | 


names in Engliſh, German, French, Latin, and Gre 


BT 


If it boils ten, fifteen, or twent 
is the longeſt that it ſhould boil, it 
excellence of the beef. | 
508A. An Egyptian word for a maſs which 
of the meal of darnel, -hemp-ſeed, and water. 14 
ebriating. hy 

BOSCA8S. 
bird-lime. 

BOS INDIANA, i. e. Bubalus. 

BOSCAS MAJOR. A fort of duck called 

BOSCI SALVIA. A kind of ſage, whic 
name from beſcum, or beſcus, a wood, the pl 

it grows. 

— BOSMOROS, from gore, to feed, and yo. , 
tion, or diviſion. A kind of corn is thus called . 
it is divided by the mill to fit it for food. — 

BOSPOROS, i. e. Boſmoros. 

BOTAMUM. Waſhed-lead. 

BOT ANE. An herb, whence the term 

BOTANY, the ſcience relating to vegetables. 

The moderns have regulated plants under claſſe 
diſtinguiſh them, and they deſcribe them well: a8 0 h 
virtues, they have done very little more than copy « 
the ancients, of whom Dioſcorides is the chief. Ry, 
the ancients, though careful in their account of ther 

tues of plants, have not only neglected an accuracy 


y minvtes, which 
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A ſort of dry pitch, which is tenacioy| 
N 


a mallyj 
u fakes 


um; . 


ſubjects; ſo the deſcriptions of the moderns, and accu rtemi 


of the virtues given by the ancients, fail of that uſeful The 
which otherwiſe might have been expected. Wrope 

This branch of knowledge is very ancient. Sohm aves a 

is recorded as having known all the plants from the e ent, 

of Lebanon to the hyſſop upon the wall. Hippocrit they 

the next, of whom we have any valuable account: pres 11 

ſpeaks of the virtue of about two hundred and ti wr 

plants, but does not defcribe them. Cratevas, or Critci ed 1] 


a contemporary of Hippocrates, deſcribes thoſe planyq Weate! 


whoſe virtues Hippocrates gives an account. 'Theophrd tea 

tus, and ſome others, purſued this kind of knowic4gV 72 

until at length Dioſcorides roſe up, and ſurpaſſed then Theſ 

He deſcribes four hundred and ten plants, and mente r ſtin 

by name, one hundred and ninety more; he alſo trete * 

their virtues; but ſince him no great notice hach be 500 
taken of this latter part of his enquiries. : BOL 

William Turner gives Fuchſius's prints, with th be tl 


Fuchſius's prints are large. Tac. 'Theod. Tabernzmos 
tanus gave figures, which are copied by ſeveral of his {us 
ceſſors. Rembertus Dodonzus of Leyden, hath gia 
very elegant figures. Carolus Cluſius alſo hath leitn 
many excellent figures. John and Caſpar Bauhine ne 
lected to eftabliſh the genuſes of plants, yet their Final 
a very uſeful botanic work. Criſpinus Pafleus publi 
his Hortus Floridus, with very accurate. figures, Tout 
fort improved botany more than all before him; he tome 
it into a ſcience, and giving it the air of accuracy, he 26 
ed figures alſo. Our countryman Ray is valuable inti 
purſuit. Boerhaave's peculiarity in his Botanic ſyſtem, 8 
to diſtinguiſh plants by the parts of fruCtification, i 
theſe never vary by ſoil, clime, culture, &c. but the# 
pearances of plants alter very much in other reſpeti 
Beſides theſe, there are the improvements of Linnzth 
Miller, and others, whom, but to name, is to pralk 
One of the lateſt works of this kind, is the Infſtitutesd 
Botany, by Colin Milne, LL. DP). | 
Dr. Grew's work on the Structure of Plants, audit 
Vegetation, or the Growth of Plants, are among the 0 
valuable on the ſubjeCt of botany. | 
BOTANICON. 'The name of a plaſter deſcribed 
. ARGUM. The ſalted ſpawn of the mug 
mullet. | | 
BOTHOR. It hath three Ggnifications among i 
Arabians. 1. Tumors in general. 2. A tumor . 
a ſolution of continuity: and 3. Small tumors, wh 
laſt is the moſt proper. Some take it for an abſceſs! 
noſtrils. Blancard fays it Ggnifies pimples in the 1h 
which do not ſpread, but are are eafily ſuppurated 
vaniſh. It is beſides a general appellation for pimples 
the face, lungs, or other parts. And that the Agabu 
call the ſmall-pox and meaſles by this name. 30 0 


BOTHRION. A ſmall ditch, from gp, a ditch. 


his word is allo uſed to expreſs a ſmall ulcer jn the black 
f the eye, or tunica COINeA, Alſo the ſockets of the 


TIN. Turpentine. Alſo a balſam from it. 
BOTIUM, i. e. Bronchocele. | 
BOTOTHINUM. A term uſed by Paracelſus, by 
ih he would expreſs the flower of a diſeaſe. | 
BOTOU, or Botoua, i. e. Pareira brava. 

BOTRITIS, i. e. Botryites. 


BOTRYITES. Botrites, from BoTpug, a cluſter, pro- 
rly of grapes. : ; : 

Ir is a ſort of burnt cadmia, reſembling a cluſter of 
rapes, and colleted,{rom the upper part of the furnace, 
here it is burnt 3 as what is collected in the lower part 
called placitis. Schroder ſays, that the botryites is col- 
ged in the middle part of the ſurface, the placitis in 
ke upper, and the oſtracitis in the loweſt. 


is: the following are by ſome placed under this name. 
BOTRYS. The oak of Cappadocia, or of Jeruſalem ; 
C called artemiſia, ambroſia, chenopodium, and atri- 
jeis adoræ ſeu ſuaveolentis. It is the chenopodium bo- 


5, Linn. | 5 2 

BOTRVYWS MEXICANA. The Mexican tea. Called 
ſo botrys ambrofioides Mexicana, Mexicanave, chenopo- 
um, botrys Americana, atriplex odor Americana, and 
rtemiſian botryſ 7 
The above plants. are natives of the ſouthern parts of 


aves and flowery heads have a ſtrong, but not unpleaſant 


res in conſiderable quantities to the fingers. | 
The proper menſtruum for their active matter, is rec- 
Wicd ſpirit of wine; but boiling water alſo takes up the 

teatelt part of their virtue. An infuſion of them drank 
tea is uſeful in coughs, and humoral aſthmas. 
e ranked among the anti- ſpaſmodics. | 


Theſe plants differ from the Engliſh mercury, and from 


an oak, . 

BO TUS. See Bocia, == | 
BOUBALIOS. A wild cucumber. Some explain it 
be the pudendum muliebre. OY 

BOUBON. It ſometimes ſignifies the groin, ſome- 
nes the glands in the groin, and a tumor of the ſame ; 
o a tumor in the neck, or arm-pits, or behind the ears, 
of any of the external glandular parts. Galen, in his 
„i. De Diff. Febr. ſays, A bubo is a kind of inflam- 
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tion.“ | 

BOUCERAS, i. e. Fenugreek. +. 8 
DOUGIE. In the French language it ſignifies a wax 

dale, and is applied to a machine, which (as the wax 
dle formerly was) is introduced into the urethra for 
oving obſtruQions there. . 


lonſ. Daran, a French ſurgeon, lately boaſted of his 


em, i rodueing them as an improvement in his art, and ac- 
on, "<4 conſiderable profit by making and ſelling them. 

the aþ ultetus, about the middle of the ſeventeenth, century, 

ell d bougies in diſeaſes of the urethra, and probably Monſ. 
nnetz wan took the hint from him. . | 
oral” kerent compoſitions have been uſed, and generally 
utes "cury was a part in them. Riverius made a plaſter as 


Ws: R Ol. oliv. 5 iv. ceræ citrin. i; ij. minii & 
l a Ib 1. ſs. tereb. Venet. & rez. alb. aa 3 iij. m. 

Whether 
ppolition, they muſt be of different ſizes, from the 
els of a knitting needle, to that of a gooſe quill. 
are made of linen rags, ſpread with a proper mat- 


boa then rolled up as follows. Having ſpread any 


and 00 
ne mol 


| © Purpole, cut it into flips, from fix to ten inches 
| Ls from half an inch to an inch broad ; then dex- 
y roll them on a glazed tile into the form of a wax 


oft le. And as the end of the bougie that is to be entered 
he fit nto the urethra, ſhould be ſomewhat ſmaller than the 
ited i T would be as well to cut the flips a little tapering. 
19 0 ould alſo be obſerved, that when the bougies are rolled 
Aab! 


* ide muſt be outward, on which the plaſter is 


| 2 | : 
onſ. Daran, and ſome others, attributed the action 


prope; they are ſown annually in our gardens. The 


nt, are moderately aromatic and bitteriſh to the taſte. 
they are much handled, an unctuous reſinous juice ad- 


They 


EBOTRYS. It is diſſicult to ſay what particular plant | 


e (linking orach, chiefly in their leaves being like thoſe | 


the bougies are made up of this, or any other 


ity of linen rag with the compoſition that is choſen | 


of ſome powerful qua 


B O U 


of their bougies to the compoſition they made uſe of in 
forming them. Mr. Sharpe apprehended, that as much 
of their efficacy was owing to the compreſſion they made 
on the affected part, as to any other principle. And Mr, 
Aikin juſtly fays, as it is evident that bougzes, of very dif- 
ferent compolitions, ſucceed equally well in curing the 
ſame diforders in the urethra, it is plain that they do not 
act by means of any peculiar qualities in their compo- 
ſition, but by means of ſome property common to them 


| all. This mult be their mechanical form and texture, 


therefore their mode of action muſt be ſimple com- 
preſſion. | | 
The efficacy of mere compreſſion in many caſes of con- 
ſtriction is well known, from the uſe of ſponge tents for 
widening parts that are ſtraightened by cicatrices ; and ad- 
miiting obſtructions in the urethra to be from a conſtric- 
tion formed by cicatrized ulcers, or a projection of the 
ſpongy ſubſtance of the urethra into the canal, we may 
eaſily conceive that a gentle continued elaſtic compreſſion 
will, in time, overcome the diſeaſe. We may alſo readily 
account for the inferior efficacy of metallic and whalebone 
bougics, from their not having the property of ſwelling 
with moiſture, and therefore not making ſo equal a com- 
preſton. | : | 
As to bougzes procuring a diſcharge of matter, there is 
no doubt but the mechanical ſtimulus of a foreign body, 
in ſuch a tender part, though free from diſeaſe, muſt 
produce it in ſome degree, and that this will be varied ac- 
cording to the chemically irritating quality of the compo- 
ſition, and the irritable ſtate of the urethra ; but ir ſeems 
an abſurdity to apply a topic made uniform thioughout, 
to the whole length of a canal, with a view of producing 
extraordinary effects upon a particular part of it, by means 
lity in the ingredients. As to that 
part of the bougze which was in contact with the diſeaſed 
part being particularly covered with matter, this circum- 
{tance is owing to the greater irritation of the urethra _ 
where the diſorder is, than in the other parts of it. 
See Sharp's Critical Enquiry, ch. iv. and Aikins's Ob- 
ſervations on the external Uſe of Preparations of Lead. 
BOUI. A Chineſe name for bohea tea, 
BOULIMUS. A woracious appetite, from 82, a par- 
ticle, which in compoſition augments the ſenſe, and , 
hunger. Boulimus, or bulimus, ſignifies an ox's appetite, 
though this diſeaſe is more frequently called fames canina, 
a canine or dog's appetite ; it is alſo called malacia, or 
hungry evil, and phagedena. _ „ 
Dr. Cullen names this genus of diſeaſe bulimia. He 
places it in the claſs locales, and order dyſorexia; and diſ- 
tinguiſheth three ſpecies. 1. Bulimia helvonum, in which 
there 15 no other diſorder of the ſtomach than an exceſhve 
craving of food. 2. Bulimia ſyncopalis, in which there is 
a frequent deſire of food, and the ſenſe of hunger is pre- 
ceded by a ſwooning. 3. Bulimia emetica, in which is 
an appetite for much food, which is preſently ejected by 
vomiting. | : | 
This diſorder conſiſts in an inſatiable deſire of food, and 
a quick return of the appetite after eating. Some diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt boulimus and fames canina, whilſt others 
make them but one. The firſt ſay that the boulimus is not 
attended with a vomiting, but, in its ſtead, with fainting, 


meals as dogs do; though with ſome they own it runs off 
by ſtool inſtead of vomiting. | | 

In ſome it may be a natural misfortune, for on diffec- 
tion it hath been ſound, in a few inſtances, that the right 
orifice of the ſtomach was too large, conſequently the ali- 
ment was too ſoon expelled through it. Galen ſays it is 
cauſed by an intenſe acid in the ſtomach, or other acri- 
mony in the gaſtric juice. Others attribute it to a weak- 
neſs in the lower orifice of the ſtomach, worms, &c. 

Lommius obſerves that in this cafe there 1s great hun- 
ger, much is eaten, which oppreſſing the ſtomach is again 
thrown up, the patient is thus relieved, but the appetite 
returns; the ſtomach eaſed by eating, is again oppreſſed, 
and is again relieved, as a dog's by vomiting. 

There is no danger if food is but ſupplied, though the 
patient is pregnant, except large colliquations attend, or 
fainting is frequent. Fainting with a full ſtomach, is a 
dangerous ſymptom, coldneſs in the extremiues, is gene- 
rally fatal, and the breath failing when a fainting comes 


on, death may be expected as at hand. 
| | : From 


and that in the fames canina, the patient vomits his greedy 


BOV 


From faintings the patient is recovered by offering to 
his ſmell a toaſt dipped in wine, or roaſted meat. After 
recovery from the fit give him ſome food ; and let it be of 
ſuch a kind as cools and nouriſhes, but is not ſoon digeſt- 
ed, ſuch as carrots, beets, parſnips, with ſoft fat, and fari- 
naceous ſubſtances. 

If an acid is the cauſe, aſter vomiting give the teſta- 
ceous powders, the lixivium of tartar, and iron filings. 

If worms are ſuſpected, anthelmintics muft be pre- 
ſcribed. | | 
When the cauſe is not very manifeſt, moderate doſes 
of opium may be given at proper intervals, but ſome cir- 
cumſpection is required in adminiſtering it. Beſides vo- 


miting, purges with aldes will be adviſcable; wormwood, 


and ſuch other medicaments, as warm and ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach. Galen commends frequent fmall dofes of 
brandy ; and Riverius ſays, that ambergriſe is peculiarly 
uſeful, if five or fix grains be repeated at due intervals. 
This diſorder terminates variouſly,—as in a lientery, 
dropſy, atrophy, cachexy. See Galen, Alexander Tral- 
lian, Paulus Agineta, and Lommius. 
BOUNIAS, 1. e. Bunias, from B, rugged, becauſe 
it delights in rugged places. | 8 
BOURBON WATER. This mineral water is of the 
ſulphureous kind, and more ſo than the Bath water. 
BOUTUA, i. e. Pareira brava. | Pe EP 
_ BOVILLA. The meaſles. | 


BOVINA AFFECTIO. The diſtemper of black cat- 


tle. A diſeaſe among black cattle, cauſed by a worm 

lodged between the ſkin and the fleſh, and perforating 

the ſame. The Arabians call it zgritudo vel paſſio bo- 

vina; it is but little known in Europe. It is not men- 
tioned by the ancient Greeks. . 


Some confound this diſorder with the dracunculi, but 


they are very different: but ſomething analogous to this 
diſorder is a cutaneous one, with which ſome ſcorbutic 
_ conſtitutions are frequently affected, and which ſeems to 
be owing to an obſtruction of the perſpirable matter 
which concretes in the pores of the ſkin, and forms a 
ſebacious ſubſtance reſembling a worm, with a black 
head, which may be ſqueezed out, and which ſometimes 
cauſe a ſmall ſuppuration, and is diſcharged with the 
us. | | | 
N Avenzoar gives the following account of the Bein 
affettio : © Sometimes a worm 
and the fleſh; and if this worm is not ſoon killed, the 
conſequences may be pernicious. As ſoon as it is per- 
ceived, burn the adjacent part with a hot iron, ſo that 
the heat may penetrate to the worm, in a degree ſufficient 
to kill it. 
purge with aloes.” _ | 5 | 

Here Avenzoar fpeaks of this diſorder as in human 
ſubjects. But Albucaſis, who hath two chapters, one on 


the dracunculi, another on the hoping affectio, ſays, “ This 
worm, which is generated between the ſkin and fleſh of 


black cattle, takes its courſe over the whole body, and is 
Plainly perceivable in its motion, from one part to an- 
other, until it breaks the ſkin, and wherever it makes a 
breach, there it finds an egreſs.” Alzaravius ſays, © that 
in human ſubjects this worm paſſes betwixt the ſkin and 
the fleſh, as Albucaſis hath repreſented it in brutes; and 
that it is generated of the ſame matter, as that from 
which lice are produced. . 

Another bovina affectio is deſcribed in a Diſſertation 

de Boum Eſtro, by Walliſnerius. This ceſtrum, or 
vexatious fly, pitches on the backs of black cattle, and 


with a kind of ſting growing to its hinder part, perfo- 


rates them, and into each perforation introduces an egg, 
which ſome time after gives birth to a worm, and this to 

a fly, which in due ſeaſon is like its parent. When this 
fly pierces the ſkin, it cauſes ſevere pain in the oxen. 
The worm, however, which is depoſited, grows without 
any remarkable injury to the health of the animal; it ne- 
ver moves from its place, but in the following ſpring it 
occaſions a tumour, out of which it finds its way when 
ſummer approaches, and becomes a fly. See Le Clerc 
Hiſt. Lumbric. 

Under this article may be placed the chicos, or chicres. 
They are ſmall worms, which in the warmer parts of 
America, frequently breed in the muſcular parts, and 
particularly in the feet. The Indians pick them out, 


reeds between the ſkin 


This done, dreſs as is uſual after burns, and 


| vered only by the ſkin and fat; but afterwards it i hi 
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and then waſh the ſore by rubbing it with the alle; 
wood. | -""m 
Hoffman ſpeaks of a kind of worms that the chi 
in Miſnia are ſubject to. He ſays that theſe chilare 
frequently feized with a tabes, which reduces th. 
mere ſkeletons. The cauſe is a fort of worms like h 
hairs lodged under the ſkin. "Theſe animals are fas 
called comedones, or gluttons, becaufe they devour 1 
nutritive juices in their diſtribution. When the Ring 
rubbed with honey in any warm place they come out: by 
cold makes them keep concealed within. See Crixogs; 
Sennertus ſpeaks of a fort of worms called feurey 
ſirenes, or crinones. He tells us, that a ſpecies gf ol 
tules among the Germans, which riſe on the palms g 
their hands, and the ſoles of their feet, are called (cy 
and contain little worms called ſirones and chiroys;. 
that theſe worms are known to be there by the grey 
itching of theſe parts than is perceived at other times 
BOVISTA, 1. e. Lycoperdon. | 

BOVISTA MAXIMA ALBA. Great duſty mufhronn 
BONUS. The miſleto which grows on trees, 


ken 
m ate 
Un 0 


BOZ A. The name of a drink much uſed in Turkey, y 
BRABE. An herb mentioned by Oribaſius. 7 
BRABYLA. The plums which are called Damaſcep iſt i 
and Hungarian. They are large, fweet, and of a bly ant 
black colour. | | EE re p 
BRACHERIUM. A ſurgeon's bandage and truſs ug“ 
a hernia, A word uſed by the barbarous Latin writ R 


probably from brachiale, a bracelet. 
 BRACHIA. The diviſion of the large branches d 
trees from the trunk. = | 
 BRACHLEUS MUSCULUS. The name of tw 
muſcles of the arm, from brachius, an arm. 
BRACHLAUS INTERNUS. It begins where th 
deltoid muſcle ends, covers the interior and anterior fur 
face of the os humeri, and is inferted into the corondi 
proceſs of the ulna, ferving to bend it. 
BRACHLAUS EXTERNUS. It ſeems to be th 
third beginning of the gemellus; its origination is co 
tinued from above the middle of the inſertion of the ſany 
and from the back part of the os humeri, to its cavity 
which receives the olecranum in the extenſion of the a 
bit, where joining with the tendinous outſide of the yt 
mellus, it is inſerted into the fuperior and external pat 
of the ulna, called olecranum. See GEMELLUs, al 
AN cox RUS. Cowper. | 5 
Douglas fays, that the brachizus externus, and the» 
ceps externus, or gemellus, make but one ſingle mußt 
with three heads, to which he gives the name of tricep 
cubiti, or extenſor cubiti magnus triplici principio natis 
BRACHIALE. So the ancients called the carpus. 
BRACHIALIS ARTERIA. The brachial artery. | 
is the continuation of the axillary artery, which as fool 
as it hath paſſed behind the tendon of the pectoralis ms 
jor, receives the name of brachial. It runs down ons 
inſide of the arm, over the muſculus coraco brachialisat 
| ancontzeus internus, and along the inner edge of the 
| ceps, behind the vena baſilica, giving out ſmall brandis 
as it goes along. 5 0 13 
Between the axilla and the middle of the arm, it id 


under the biceps, and runs obliquely forward 25 1 0 
ſcends, being at ſome diſtance from the internal condyit 
but it does not reach the middle of the fold of the i 
Below the fold of the arm it divides into the cubitalis ul 
radialis, 7 Z * 

From its upper and inner part it ſends off a pat 
branch, which runs obliquely downward and backwan 
over the anconæi, and then turns forward again net 
external condyle, where it communicates with a bra 
of the radial artery. A little below the inſertion d „ 
teres major it ſends off another branch, which delcem 
and is united with the radial artery, and allo with 
cubital. | 

The common trunk of the brachial artery having felt 
the fold of the arm, it runs, together with a vein 4 
nerve, immediately under the aponeuroſis of the bo 
and paſſes under the vena mediana, detaching branches 
each fide to. the neighbouring muſcles. 3 

Sometimes, though very rarely, the Brachial % 


divided from its origin into two large branches, when | 


my 
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on the arm, and afterwards on the fore-arm , where 
4 re called cubitalis and radialis. Winſlow. | 
TT HLALIS EXTERNUS ET INTERNUS. See 
 CHIEUS Externus. & Internus. . 
BRACHIO-CUBITALIS LIGAMENTUM. The ex- 
ron of the lateral ligament (ſce LaTERALEs LiGa- 
TE), which is fixed in the inner condyle of the 
humeri, tuns over the capſula, to which it cloſely ad- 
res, and is inſerted like radu on the fide of the great 
moide cavity of the ulna ; it 1s covered on the inſide by 
Feral tendons, which adhere cloſely to it, and ſeem to 
engthen it. Winſlow. | 

BRACHIO-R ADIALIS LIGAMENTUM. The ex- 
gon of the lateral ligament, (ſee LaTERALES L1G a- 
rz) which runs over the external condyle of the 
humeri, and is inſerted round the coronary ligament, 
gm thence all the way down to the neck of the 1a- 


rough all this paſſage it covers the capſular ligament, 
3 d is covered by ſeveral tendons adhering cloſely to both. 


now. | , A ; 
WW; ACHIUM. The arm. In Hippocrates it ſignifies 
iris now called the humerus. From the elbow to the 


ee particularly the os humeri. | 
= \CHUNA. The ſame as acrai. | 

Et ACHYCHRONIUS, from gave, Hort, and 
% !imc. An epithet of a diſcaſe, which continues 
Wt a ſhort time. 5 
WRACHYPNCEA, from goa xu, Sport, and v, to 
be. Breath fetched at long intervals. | 


ant the whole, from the ſhoulder to the wrilt ; but 


, drink. Little drinkers. To drink but little in ar- 

r fur Wnt fevers is a bad ſign. | 

on BR ACHYS. See BREVIs. | 
WBRACIUM. Copper. | 

et 


AW Þþi ſays it is a flow digeſtion, proceeding from a de- 
e ea diſpoſition of the acid ferment in the ſtomach. 
111 BR AD YS. Slow. ER 

1c BR AGGAT. A drink made of water and honey. 
be ANA. An Italian word ſignifying foot ; hence 


M acanthus is called braxca urſina, bear's foot, from the 


5, N Wc mblance of the leaves to the foot of a bear. 
SBRANCA LEONIS, or Pes Leonis, i. e. Alchimilla. 
ANA URSINA, i. e. Acanthus, and Paſtinaca. 
11. BR ANCA URSINA GERMANICA, i. e. Sphon- 


A 


[110000 NW) | um. | | 

N11 PR AN CH A, or Branchi. Names of the glandulous 
us. ois of the fauces which reſemble two almonds, and 
ry. | accompanied with a difficulty of ſpitting and trouble- 


$ ml e breathing. | | 

lis mb PRANCHUS. A defluxion of humours upon the 
en ces. It is a ſpecies of catarrh, which Cœlius Aurelia- 
lis 0: calls raucitas. . 3 

be BR ANKS. 80 the mumps are called in Scotland. 

auc ANT A, or Bernicla. The road-gooſe. 

WP RASILIA, i. e. Brafilium Lignum. 


is li 


dfb 

e a0 enbles that of the walnut-tree. 

s hl PRASILIENSIS ARBOR SILIQUOSA, Kc. i. e. 
urbaril. 

melt RASILIENSIS RADIX, i. e. Ipecacuhana Radix. 
un PRASILIS LIGN. Logwood, alſo red-wood. 
car V8 RASILETTO, i.e. Logwood. | 

brand RASILIUM LIGNUM. Braſil wood, called alſo 


of tt 
\cendh 
1th 


CIBUS CARENS. A fort of wood in Braſil, which 


nübus, and ibirapitanga. 


15 wood is rarely met with in preſcriptions; it is 
1 etimes ſubſtituted for red ſanders, with which it a- 
e 5 11 moſt of its properties, with this difference, that 
1 an red ſanders does not give out its colour to water; 
; bicf the Braſil wood gives out to this ſimple fluid all its 
ich during matter. This wood is of a deep red or purple 


4 Pr: It cools and ſtrengthens z but is chiefly uſed by 
art! dyers. | 
ich i 


dell 


s, and alſo in the neighbouring parts of the ulna. 


1 ft is called the fore-arm. By the arm is generally 


? BRACHYPOT.A, from Bpzyuvs ſmall or Hort, and 


BR ADYPEPSIA. Weak concoction of food. Blan- 


sa BRASILIANA ARBOR AQUATICA, i.e. Anin- 
Wh. SE 
it CRBRASILIANA ARBOR JUGLANDI SIMILIS, 


udoſantalum rubrum, Brafilia arbor, hirapitanga Bra- 


from ripening. 


BRASMOS. Fermentation. 
BRASSADELLA, or Braſſatella, i. e. Ophiogloſſum. 
BRASSICA. Cabbage. There are thirty ſpecies of 
this vegetable; Linnæus ranks them all under the name 
of braſſica radice cauleſcente tereti carnoſa. They are all 
biennial. All the ſpecies are ſuppoſed to be only varieties 
of the ſmaller kind, which grow ſpontaneouſſy on our 


ſea-coaſts. 


Cabbages are ſaid to be difficultly digeſted, and to afford 
but little nouriſhment ; but as they have a ſtronger ten- 
dency to putrefaction than moſt other vegetable ſub- 
| ſtances, and during their putriſying ſtate ſend forth an 
offenſive ſmell, which much reſembles that of putrifying 
animal bodies, it ſeems moſt reaſonable to aſſert that they 
are the moſt eaſily digeſted in our ſtomachs, and alſo very 


nutritious. 


Cabbages are far from being unſalutary ; they neither 
Induce nor promote a putrid diſpoſition in the human 
body ; but, on the coutrary, are a ſalubrious aliment in 
the true putrid ſcurvy. They looſen the belly when eaten 
freely, and produce much flatulenc 
they loſe their laxative quali 


, 


he Germans make th 
bage, to which they give the name of 


Take of the cabbages in common uſe, cut them into 
thin flices ; put them into a caſk that is previouſly cleaned, 
dried, and lined in its whole inſide with the ſour paſte 
called leaven; on each layer of the ſliced cabbage ſprinkle 
| a ſmall handful of ſalt and preſs it down; when as much 
is put into the caſk as it will contain when thus forcibly _ 
| preſſed, and all the liquor is poured off which is ſqueezed 

| out of the cabbages; cover it with a clean cloth, then lay 
the looſe caſk head thereon, and over it any heavy weight 
that the preſſure may be continued; laſtly, thus let it 
ſtand in a warm room until it ceaſes to ſerment, and then 
it is fit for uſe. When uſed boil the needful quantity 
for the preſent meal in water, during two hours or more, 
then pouring off the liquor, add to it a little butter, and 
eat it with bacon, ſauſages, &c. as the palate directs. 

If the caſk is cloſed up when the fermentation of the 
_ cabbage is finiſhed, this preparation will be preſerved in 
its perfection many years, and would be a convenient part 
of ſeamen's diet, as q preſervative from the ſcurvy. _ 

The white ſort is the moſt putreſcible and fetid; the 
red is the ſweeteſt, moſt emollient. and laxative : if the 
ſtalks of the red kinds are cut longitudinally in autumn, 
and placed in a cool ſhade, a laxative juice reſembling 
| honey or manna exudes from the inciſions. 


BRASSICA SATIVA. Colewort or cab 


alſo caulis, braſſica capitata alba vel rubra, braſſica ſabau- 


da alba, &c. 


BRASSICA FLORIDA. Cauli-flower, 
braſſica multi flora, caulis florida. | 
RASSICA CONGYLODES. 


| called alſo brafſica caularapa, rapocaulis, braſſica caule ra- 


pum gerens. 


The ſeeds yield by expreſſion an oil which is uſeful for 
lamps, and in the woollen manufactory. After the oil is 
obtained, the remains are excellent food for cattle. | 

BRASSICA FIMBRIATA. Boor cole, called alſo 
brafſica tophoſa, and brafſica criſpa lacinioſa. | 
R ASSICA CAPITATA V 
CRISPA. Green brocoli. 


Brown brocoli. 


BRASSICA SYLVESTRIS. 
bage, called alſo crambe maritima folio brefſice, braſſica 
maritima monoſpermos, and braſſica marina Anglica. 

Crambe in general ſignifies a cabbage; but the modern 
botaniſts diſtinguiſh it from a cabbage. Boerhaave ſays 
this plant are theſe, viz. the ſeed-veſſel 


the characters of 


Sauer Kraut. 


2 TP 
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From the Brafil wood of Pernambuco is extracted, by 
means of acids, a carmine. 
BRASIUM. Barley malt. 


BR AS MA. Bauhine ſays it is the immature black 
pepper, or rather ſuch as fiom ſome accident is hindered 


y 3 but by well boiling, 


llow'ng preparation of cab- 


« called 


called alſo 


Turnep cabbage, 


IRESCENS ITALICA 
BRASSICA RUGOSA, LONGIORIBUS FOLIIS. 


Sea colewort or cab- 
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ROSA FLORE ALBO. The Savoy cabbage. 


and ſet on long pedicles ; the flowers are of a rediſh pur- 
ple colour, large, and ſtanding ſolitary in the boſoms of | ter gallon of this water contains, 
the leaves. It grows wild on the coaſt of Scotland. 


The beſt method of treating theſe tumours is to leave 


ſpleen, one of which produces the veins which receive 
8 | | Bromelii Chloris Gothica, feu, Catalogus Stirpium an 


dani, 1731. 


BRI 


is unicapſular, divides into two parts, and contains each | warms z the Briſfol cools, Bath water helps the ſtony 
0 


a ſingle oblong ſeed. 


ky 


BRASSICA. A name of the turritis. | My and bladder. 


BRASSICA ITALICA TENERRIMA GLOME- 
BRASSICA MARITIMA, called alſo ſoldanella ma- 


ritima minor, convolvulus maritimus noſtras. Sea bind- | water, and that its mineral contents are chalk 
weed, ſea- coleworts, and Scotch ſcurvy-graſs. The con- | carius, and calaminaris. Five gallons of this «, 
evaporation, afforded only 3 iij. and gr. ij, 


volvulus ſoldanella. Linn. 
This is a ſpecies of convolvulus; its leaves are roundiſh | ] 


The leaves are a rpgped cathartic ; this quality reſides 


inteſtines, and nerves; the Briſtol favours tl 


B R OO 


1C lungs, i 
xcept a jaundice attend, the Briſtol water ma 


uſe in dropſies, by its drying and diuretic qualities“ tuati« 


Dr. Wynter aſſerts that there is no iron in the 375 
Pry 


z lan * 
at er, 0 


wb, of a minen 
ike ſubſtance. | Us 


By che experiments of Dr. Bryan Higgins, a Wing 


| | | | ds 
Of calcareous earth, combined with vitriolic by. | BR( 


in the milky juice which exndes upon wounding them. acid in the form of ſelenite . | je fir 


BRASSIDELLA, i. e. Ophiogloſſum. 


BR ASSIDELLICA ARS. A way of coring wounds, the calcareous earth abovementioned) eight ounce 
mentioned by Paracelſus, by applying the herb braſflidella | meaſures. And, | 


to them. . | 
- BRATHU. The herb ſavine. 


BREGMA, from ppz3,@, to moiſten. In infants theſe | hæmorrhages, immoderate menſes, internal in{lamn, 
bones are not only tender, but very moiſt. They are alſo | tions, ſpitting blood, dyſentery, purulent ulcers of y 


A decoQtion of the dried leaves, from 3 ſs. to Ziij. of Of calcareous earth, combined with acidulous "4 cht 
them is a doſe. . I gas — 8 . 1 boc 
Niller takes notice of three ſpecies. | Of marine ſalt of magneſia — £ 3 rtl 

BRASSICA SABAUDA. Savoy cabbage. Of ſea ſalt | - 5 „ei 


Acidulous gas, (beſides what is contained bc 


Atmoſpheric air, two ounces. mo 
The diſeaſes in which this water is uſeful are inn DR. 


called ſinciput aud parietalia. They are two bones on the | viſcera, conſumption, dropſy, ſcurvy with heat, i» AR" | 


upper part of the head, of an irregular ſquare figure; they | gravel, ſtrangury, habitual gout, atrophy, a flow ſen 
are nearly of the ſame thickneſs all over, and divided into | ſcrophula, gleets, and a diabetes in which laſt it is a ſy 
an upper and lower part, by a circular line; on the upper | cific, and may be drank as freely as the thirſt require 


part they are covered only by the integuments, on the 
lower by the crotaphite muſcle ; towards the poſterior and 


upper part there is a hole through which the veſſels of the | qualities. | 


dura mater communicate with thoſe of the fcalp. Theſe 
bones have a large extent, but are the weakeſt in the hu- 
man body. The trepan may be applied to any part of 
this bone except on the lateral parts of the poſterior lower 
edge of it, the lateral ſinuſes lying under thoſe parts. It 
often happens that tumors are formed on theſe bones in 
infants which contain a fluid, and gives to the touch an 
appearance of deficiency of bone, which is not the caſe. 


them to themſelves, their contents will be taken up by 
the adſorbent ſyſtem. h 
BRELISIS, i. e. Gum Caranna. 
BRENTA. The road-gooſe. 1 
BREN'TTHUS. A ſpecies of duck or moor-hen. | 
BRENTWOOD WATER. It is of the alkaline | 
kind, but not ſo powerful as that at Tilbury. | 
BRETANICA. Great water-dock. | > 
BREVIA VASA. The vena ſplenica towards its ter- 
mination is divided into ſeveral branches that go to the 


r 


this name. 1 (ODE 
 BREVIS. A name of the teres minor. 1 
BREXNIA. A plant ſo named in honour of Dr. 
Breynius, a botaniſt at Dantzig. It is found in Jamaica 
and other parts of America; but it is of no medical 
virtue. 5 | 2 | 5 | 
BREYN. An abbreviation of Breynius, the doctor 
above named. Up | = 
 BREYN. CENT. An abbreviation of Jacobi Breynii, 
Exoticarum aliarumque minus cognitarum Plantarum, Cen- 
turia prima. Gedani, 1678. 3 f 
BRE VN. HIST. COCC. An abbreviation of J. P. 
Breynii Hiſtoria Naturalis Cocci Radicum Tinctorii. Ge- 


BREYN. PROD. An abbreviation of Jacobi Breynii 
Prodomus Faſciculi Rarior. Plant. | 
 _ BREYN. SCHED. An abbreviation of ſchediaſma de 
echinis. | | 
BRICUMUM. A name which the Gauls gave to the 
herb artemiſia. 7 jr 
BRINDONES. A red fruit in the Eaſt Indies. It is 
kept for making vinegar from, and 1s alſo a material uſed 
for colouring. Raii Hiſt. | 5 9 80 | 

_ BRISTOLIENSIS AQUA. Briſtol water. Of the 
four principal warm waters naturally produced in England 
this is the leaſt ſo. See BaTy WATERS. 
As the Bath waters are proper where the ſecretions are 
defective, fo the Briſtol water is of ſervice where they 


” CPS 


| with a full mouth and prominent teeth. 


lid medicine is preſerved, or with which ſomething d 


alſo bromus herba, avena ſtirilis, ægilops, feſtuca W1; 


| which adhere to theſe ſmall bronchial ramifications, d 


The hotter months are the beſt for uſing it. | 
The Briſtol and Matlock waters are of exactly the u is © 


See Dr. Maplet, Dr. Guidot, and Dr. Wynter on d 
Briſtol Waters. It was Doctors Mead and Lane w 
eſtabliſhed the reputation of Bri/{o] water in diſcaſgy 
the kidneys and bladder. | 
BRITANNICA. Bardana and Lapathum. =. : 
 BRITANNICUM VINUM. See Lzearuvy, RE" " 
BRIZ A. Spelt wheat. : = 
- BROCHOS. See Fascia. | 
BROCHTHUS. The throat. Alſo a ſmall kind! 
drinking veſſel. | 1 
BROCHUS. One with a prominent upper lip, or u 


BRODIUM. Broth, or the liquor in which ſfomeh 


is diluted. | 

BROMA. Food. That is, ſuch as is to be cat al 
not dran.. 3 
BROMA THEON. The victuals of the gods, i: 
muſhrooms. | 


BROM. CHLOR. GOTH. An bre of Ok 


Gothoburgum naſcentium. | 
* BROMION. A plaſter mentioned by P. Æginct. 
BROMUS STERILIS. Drank or wild oats, cal 


nacea, avæna Græca, gramen avenaceum. See 46! 
r ra | 

BRONCHIA. The aſpera arteria deſcends from 
fauces down the throat, growing narrower as it approadi 
to the lungs, and a little . it approaches to them ita 


vides into two branches called the bronchia. Theſe ni 0 
cations are divided into numberleſs others, which are 6 bo 
| {tributed through the ſubſtance of the lungs, and va re 


conſiſt of cartilaginous ſegments and contraQile nes 
branes ; then they terminate in ſmall veſicles like dude 


ſtituting the chief part of the lungs. The uſe of 8 


bronchia is to afford an ingreſs of the air into the lu to 


and a free return of it thence, with ſuch ſuperfiuous 1 
ter as is ready to be carried out of the body with i. 

BRONCHIALES ARTERLE. They ſometims! 
from the fore ſide of the ſuperior deſcending aortu, ® 


times from the firſt intercoſtal, and ſometimes fron ® d 2 
arteriz ceſophagza. Sometimes they ariſe ſeparately la It 
each fide to go to each lobe of the lungs, and fone aſi 
by a ſmall. common trunk, which afterwards ſpa; 


; ; 0 * 1 F 4 . K. 
wards the right and leſt hand, at the bifurcation d jor 
aſpera arteria, and accompanies the ramifications © 


exceed the requirements of health, The Bath water 


| bronchia. 
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The bronchial artery on the left ſide often comes from 
he aortas while the other ariſes from the ſuperior inter- 
ſta] on the ſame fide 3 which variety is owing to the 

ation of the aorta. Sometimes there is another ron 
3 | artery, which goes out from the aorta poſteriorly, 
-n the ſuperior intercoſtal, above the bronchialis an- 
Communications have been obſerved between the bron- 
ol artery and the vena azygos, and with the coronary 
tery of the heart. a 
Ruyſch firſt diſcovered theſe veſſels, and he deſcribes 
och the bronchial arteries and veins in his fourth epiſtle. 
| BRONCHIALES GLANDULE. At the angle of 
firſt ramification of the trachea arteria we find on 
the fore and back ſides certain ſoft roundiſh glandu- 
bodies, of a bluiſh or blackiſh colour, and of a texture 
'rtly like that of the thymus, and partly like that of the 
yroid gland. There are many ſuch like glands at the 
vin of each ramification of the bronchia. Dr. Hunter | 
noſes their office is to ſeparate a mucus with which to 
bricate the lungs: they are different both in colour and 
ucture from the conglobate and lymphatic glands. | 
BRONCHIALIS GLANDULA, i. e. Thyroidza 
lJandula. ONE 
BRONCHOCELE, from Bppoyy@-, the wind-pipe, and 
4, tumour. It hath various names in different writ- 
vs; the Swiſs call it goutier; ſome have called it her- 
; bronchialis, guttur, & tumidum; Heiſter thought 
ſhould be named tracheocele; Mr. Profler, in his late 
blication on this diforder, from its frequency on the hilly 
ris of Derbyfhire, calls it (with others) the Derby-neck ; 
d not ſatisſied reſpecting the fimilitude of this tumor, 
th that obſerved on the neck of women on the Alps, 
d be calls it (particularly that which he fo well de- 
ibes) the Engliſh bronchocele; as various cauſes give riſe 
this complaint, the more ſtrictly to diſtinguiſh that, in 
ich he expects ſucceſs in his attempt to cure, he calls 
Wt ſpecies which is not produced by external accidents, 
. ſuch as loud-ſpeaking, crying, blows, &c. the na- 
al, the ſpontaneous, or the curable bronchocele. = 
[The ſeat of this diſeaſe is the thyroid gland, which 
„Hunter hath obſerved lies juſt below the larynx, 
nd the trachea. The tumor appears in the fore-part 
the neck, between the ſkin and the wind-pipe. Wo- 
n are the moſt frequent ſubjects of this diſeaſe, in 
"RY zom it uſually appears early. Dr. Hunter met with one 
''> of this kind in a young ſurgeon ; but it rarely hap- 

# in males, or being leſs in ſight is not often no- 
arious cauſes of this diſeaſe are aſſigned by different 


eat 


ads, 1 


b Ol rt, they attribute theſe humours to their drinking wa- 
NY cooled with ice. Dr. Leake obſerves, in his Medical 


um cn vice, ed. 5. that ſuch glandular ſwellings as happen 


inctas 
s, Call 
uca Mt 


the cold, moiſt air, is very probable, eſpecially ſince 


mates of Italy and Portugal. Some writers attribute it 
(crophulous cauſe. Mr. Proſſer inclines to think that 
2 dropſy in the gland, and ſimilar to the dropſy in 
Pink 3 He relates that Dr. Hunter diſſected one of 
eſe nul ach that had been conſiderably enlarged, and it 
„ 8 ound to be enlarged by a number of cyſts filled with 
"1 vid ter. Yet moſt writers agree in that its true cauſe and 
wy Ire are alike unknown. | N 

4 ul lr. Proſſer very accurately deſcribes this diſeaſe as fol- 
'; a 4 s: the bronchocele is a tumor ariſing on the forepart 
wy enk; it generally firſt appears ſome time betwixt 
et * ae ok cight and twelve years, and continues gradu- 
| 106 208 to encreaſe for three, four, or five years; and ſome- 


from tt 
pproacid 


l 

2 C o- laſt half year of this time, we are told, it grows 
1etumss | 3 it had for a year or two before. It generally 

"rta, fo | "ae e ae, front of the neck, as the whole thy- 

s from \ & s here enlarged, but it does not rife near ſo 
elf fu „ide cars, as in the caſes mentioned by Wiſeman, 

Tate C18 rather in a pendulous form, not unlike, as Al- 


\ I 5 7 4 
| ſom 1 lays, 
para! ; 
tion ol 
ions ol! 


the flap or dewlap of a turkey-cock's neck 


* t growing gradually Jeſs upwards : but as to its 
FC it varies conſiderably in different caſes. It is ſoft, 


ters. On the mountainous parts of Genoa and Pied- 


put the neck and face, ſhould be owing to the ſeverity 


eecverally appear in winter: he adds, as far as he 
 _- id obſerve, theſe tumors were rare in the warm dry 


u he is angry, the bottom being the bigger part of the 
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but when it has continued ſome years aſter the time of 


its growing, it gets more firm or confined. By the ſitua- 


tion and nature of the complaint, it generally occaſions a 
difficulty of breathing, and very much ſo upon the pa- 
tient's taking cold, or attempting to run or walk faſt ; in 
ſome the tumor is ſo large, and ſo much affects their 
breathing, as to occaſion a loud wheezing ; but we meet 
with many exceptions to this general rule. Some ſhall 
have the diſeaſe in an aggravated degree, and ſuffer but 
little by it; in others, though the enlargement of the 
gland is not near ſo conſiderable, yet they ſuffer much 
more from it. In common, the opulent of thoſe who 
have the complaint in a conſiderable degree, will be ren- 
dered incapable of enjoying life; the poor of getting their 
living. Dr. Hunter obſerved, in his lectures, A. D. 1771, 
that ſometimes this tumor contains water, but that now 
and then it ſuppurates. | | 

The bronchecele ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a ſcirrhus, 
alſo from an aneuriſm, and particularly thoſe ſwellings in 
the neck that ariſe from ftrains, ruptured veſſels, & c. It 
is the natural, not the accidental, it is that above de- 
ſcribed, and which ariſes ſpotaneouſly as it were, that is 


_ curable, and not thoſe from external and other manifeſt 


cauſes, 
This tumor is not apt to become cancerous. Mr. 
Gooch ſays, he never knew this diſeaſe to endanger life, 
however large it was; but he obſerves a conſiderable in- 
convenience from it in caſes of quinſey attending with it. 
Mr. Sharpe mentions, that the only caſes requiring bron— 
chotomy, were owing to the preſence of bronchoceles. Dr. 


Hunter has noticed, that this diſorder appears two or 


three years before or after menſtruating ; and that it 
ſometimes ſpontaneouſly diſappears if the menſtruation 
approaches kindly ; and Mr. Proſſer adds, that often this 
change in the conſtitution does not ſeem at all to affect 
the tumor, but it continues to grow as before. | 
Some have obſerved, that the drain of an iſſue, or of 


prevented the growth of the bronchocele; the iſſue or bliſ- 
ter being dried up, the tumor in the neck would increaſe 
faſter; and upon the iſſue's being opened again, or the 
diſcharge of the bliſter, it would be ſomewhat ſunk, or 
however its growing bigger, prevented. But on this 
method no dependence can be had. By reaſon of its ſi- 
tuation, it cannot be extirpated ; it is ſo entangled with 
the recurrent nerves, the firſt branch of the external ca- 
rotid artery, &c. that thoſe who have attempted to diſſect 
it, were glad to deſiſt: and if by chance, a ſuppuration 


| is ſormed, an ill conditioned ulcer is the conſequence, 


and it is very difficult of cure. If it can be diſcuſſed, 


and thus Mr. Proſſer hath ſucceeded in many inſtances, 
On this plan the late famous Coventry medicine was 
formed. Mr. Wilmer has inſerted it in an Appendix to 
his Caſes, &c. in Surgery. It begins with an emetic the 
day after the moon is at full, and the day after that a 
purge, the night following, and ſeven nights ſucceſſively 
the following bolus muſt be laid under the tongue at bed- 
time; and on theſe ſeven days, a bitter ſtomachic pow- 
der ſhould be given at noon. The bolus to be laid under 
the tongue, 1s formed of calcined ſponge, cork, and pu- 
mice-ſtone, of each ten grains, ſyrup a ſufficient quan- 


ſer aſſures us the ſpontaneous or curable caſes are relieved, 
he ſays, that ſeveral have ſucceeded by the uſe of his me 

dicines, though they were nearly. advanced to their 
twenty-fiſth year, which was more than twelve years 
after the appearance of the tumor on their necks ; aſter 
the twenty-fiſth year of the patient's age, no inſtance of 
ſucceſs hath occurred. He orders one of the following 
powders to be taken early in the morning, an hour or 
two before breakfaſt, and at five or fix o'clock in the 
evening, every day for a fortnight or three weeks. The 
powder may be taken in a little ſyrup, or ſugar and water, 


well on an empty ſtomach, it may be taken betwixt 
breakfaſt and dinner: . 


R Cinnab. ant. op. levigat. Milleped. ppt. & pulv. & 
gr. XV. Spong. Calcinat. 3j. m. 


After theſe powders have been taken for two or three 


ather hv to the touch, and ſomewhat moveable z 


weeks, the patient ſhould omit them for about a week, 


a perpetual bliſter, applied on ſome other occaſion, has 


that mode of relief alone can be prudently attempted ; | 


tity. But to proceed to that method by which Mr. Proſ- 


or any thing elſe, ſo that none-is loſt. If it does not fit 


or 
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>. 
or nine days; then begin with them again, and take as | 
many more, aſter the ſame manner; and alſo at bed-time, 
every night, during the ſecond courſe of the powders, 
three of the following pills are to be taken. 


R Pil. mercurial. Pha. Lond. 3ſs. f. pilul. No 48. 
#quales. 


Theſe medicines do not require any confinement, ex- 
cept they are taken in ſevere weather, and then it may 
be only to the houſe; nor need the diet be much regarded. 
It may be ſufficient that the medicines are taken in a tem- 
perate ſeaſon, or rather warm weather, and the patient 
lives exactly in the juſtfal way, taking ſome care againſt 
catching cold, eb rd the ſecond courle of the medicines 
The patient, if a ſervant, ſhould avoid ſtanding, eſpeciall 
at the waſhing-tub, or ſuch*orher work as is done wit 
cold water. As to diet, when no alteration hath been 
made in it, the ſucceſs has been the fame as when ſtated 
regulations were regarded. In this, diſcretion may occa- 


ſionally direct. If the pills continue to purge, after tak- | 


ing them a few days, it would be better to leave out the 
extr. cath. in the preparation of the pills, and ſubſtitute 
its weight of liquorice-powder, that the mercury may re- 
main in the ſame proportion. In general it will be pro- 
per for the patient to be purged twice or thrice with manna 
and ſalts, or any gentle cathartic, before the powders are 
egun with. The medicines are here proportioned for an 
adult of a good conſtitution ; therefore, if the patient is 
younger, or of a weakly habit, the doſes muſt be managed 
accordingly. As to external applications, they may be 
hurtful, but do not appear likely to be uſeful. _ 


Io conclude, it may be proper to obſerve, that the pa- 
tient mult not expect to find benefit in a little time; per- 


haps it will be as long after the medicines are all taken, as 
the time they are in taking, before much difference will 
be perceived in the tumor of the neck. It is neceſſary that 
the medicines be begun with at a proper time, eſpecially 


the ſecond courſe ; a few days ſhould always be diſpenſed 


with on that account. 


» Amongſt the earlier writers, Albucaſis is the firſt who 


gives any uſeful account of this diſorder. See it tranſlated. 


into Freind's Hiſt. of Phyſic, and into James's Med. Dit. | 


art. Bronchocele. See alſo, Turner's Surgery, vol. i. p. 194. 
Wilmer's Caſes and Remarks in Surgery, in the appendix. 
Bur the beſt of the moderns on this ſubject is an Account 
of the Method of Cure of the Bronchocele, by Thomas 


Proſſer, edit. 3. Gooch, in his Med. Obſ. gives an inſtance 


of an aqueous bronchocele. 


BRONCHO'FOMIA. Bronchotomy. From Broſy os, 
the wind-pipe, and Teurw, to cut. It is a diviſion made be- 
tween the rings of the wind-pipe. See THRAchEO To- 
MIA. | 8 : | | 
' BRONCHOS. A ſuppreſſion of the voice from a ca- 
tarrh. Alſo a catarrh, when it principally affects the 
- fauces. | = | 


N BRONcHUS. According to Galen it 10 the aſpera 


arteria from the larynx of the lungs; but bronchia or bron- 
chi, as now underſtood, are the ramifications of the aſpera 
arteria. | N | : 
BRONTE. Thunder. | . 
BRONTIS. Thunder-ſtone. See BELEMNITES. | 
BRUCHUS. A fort of caterpillars called May-worms. 
BRUMA. Winter. But particularly when the days 
are ſhorteſt.  _ FRO 7 „ 
BRUMASAR. A ſpagirical term for ſilver or the 


moon. 

BRUNELLA. Common ſelf-heal; called alſo prunel- 
la, conſolida minor, and ſymphitum minus. It is the pru- 
nella vulgaris, Linn. It is a ſmall plant with ſquare ſtalks, 
cut leaves that ate ſet in pairs; the flowers are purple- 
coloured, forming ſhort thick ſpikes. It is perennial, 
grows wild in paſture grounds, and flowers in June and 
July. Its taſte is ſlightly auſtere and bitter, ang hath been 
much uſed in fluxes, hzmorrhages, and in gargariſms, to 
remove apthous exudations in the mouth, &c, Miller's 
Bott. Off. | | 0 | 
BRUNNEIRI GLANDULZ. They are lodged un- 
der the villous coat of the inteſtines, cloſcly adjoining to 
the nervous. They are more numerous in the ſmall in- 
teſtines, and ſmaller than in the lage ones. They are 
alſo called Peyer's glands. 


| ſays, that in ſwellings, ſtrains, and ſtiffneſs of the jou 


an extremely viſcid pulp, with ſmall ſeeds ; the root! 


thin milky juice, which hath a diſagreeable ſmell, ad 


BRY 


BRUNSFELSTA. A plant thus named from D 
felſius. It is common in Barbadoes and 
no note in medicine. | 

BRUNUS, i. e. Erylipelas. £1 

BRUSATHAER. A tree that grows in Ching, 

BRUSCANUDULA. Lupines. Index ad Rail jy 

BRUSCUS, 1. e. Ruſcus. * 

BRUTA. That virtue of the celeſtial influe 
is manifeſted by the brutes, 
uſe of ſalt in clyſters. 

BRUTIA. An epithet for the moſt refinous kin, 
pitch, therefore uſed to make the oleum piſinum. * 
pix Brutia was ſo called from Brutia, a Country in iy 
extreme parts of Italy, where it was produced. 
Brutii were a people of Calabria, over againſt Sicily. Ty 
pix Brutia was made from the tæda, i. e. mountain. 

BRUTINO. Turpentine. 

BRUTOBON. The name of an ointment uſed by, iſ 
Greeks. | V a | 

BRUTUA, i. e. Pareira Brava. 

BRUXANELI. A tall tree in Malabar: its bak; 
diuretic. Raii. Hiſt. | 

BRYGMUS. A peculiar kind of noiſe, ſuch 1 
made by the grating of the teeth, or their gnaſhing. 

BRY ON, or Bryum. A fertile kind of moſs, wh 
differs from the polytrichum, by its ſmooth calyptra, a 
from the hypnum, principally with reſpect to the origi 
of its pedicles, which proceed from the tops of the fi 
and branches, or from the radicles and annual ſhook 
which the former years were the tops of the (lik 

and have not their lower part incloſed in a ſquamon 
ſheath, like thoſe of the hypnum, and not trailing u 
creeping. The calyptræ are placed ſometimes perpenk 
cularly, ſometimes obliquely in the head, and the {: 
veſſels uſually part tranſverſly, ſometimes with an eig 
and ſometimes with an indented margin. It grows to 
barks of trees, and Pliny calls it their grey hairs. 
BRYON 'THALLASSIUM, Sea-moſs, or alga. 
 Bryon is called ſplachnon by ſome, and is found on 
dars, oak, &c. It is aſtringent. | 1 5 
BRV ON, is a name of lactuca. 
BRYON MARINUM THEOPHRASTI. Ole 
green. It is, a ſpecies of fucus, of the ſame. uſe as ti 
alga. 5 N 
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See LACTUCA. _ | 

BRYONIA. Briony. Botaniſts enumerate ſeven 
eight ſpecies z but the moſt common are the two fol 
ing: | | _ 

 BRIONIA ALBA. White briony; called alfo ni 

alba; br:onya aſpera, and wild vine. This ſpecies is md 
in uſe, It is the bryoxza alba foliis palmatis utrinque d 
loſo-ſcabris, baccis rubris, of Linn. 

It is a perennial rough plant, grows wild in hedges, a 
climbs up buſhes, with curled tendrils; the leaves art 
ſhape ſomewhat like thoſe of the vine. Ihe flowers 
bell-ſnaped, of a greeniſh white colour, and monope 
lous ; the flowers are ſucceeded by red berries, conti 


large, as thick as a man's arm or leg, of a browniſh 
yellowiſh colour on the outſide, and white within. 
Theſe roots are taken up in ſpring, they afford nu 


nauſeous, biting, bitter taſte ; if it is applied to the k1 
it bliſters. If the root is dried, or its milky juice bn 
ſpiſſated, they loſe moſt of their acrimony and ill ſcent 
- Externally this root is ſtrongly diſcutient : Dr. All 


he has experienced ſurpriſing effects from it; in col 
ſions, a decoction of it, with the addition of wormv% 
does great ſervice ; if this root is freſh it is emetic, it 
it is only, purgative ; the doſe, as a purge, is from 9)! 
E j. a ſpoonſul of the juice purges violently both d 
ream of tartar takes off its virulence. * ; 
BRYONIA NIGRA. Black briony ; called allow 
nus, ſigillum beatæ Mariz, black vine, and the Chirous 
vine. This plant climbs without tendrils, the lea 
ſmooth, and like thoſe of the great bind- weed; it bei 
black berries; the roots and leaves are commended 4 
pectorants. Raii Hiſt, | 
BRYONIA. A name of the white jalap. 
BRYONIA MECOACHANA NIGRICANS, ! 


Jalapa. | oj 


BUB 


PERUVIANA, i. e. Jalapa. 

pRYONTA (Agua) Briony water, See VALERIANA, 

ost NIGRA FOLIO BRASILIENSIS TRI 
CCA. Gee CAPREOLATA., 58 
RVO PTERIZ, from Ppuoy, moſs, pus, an oak, and 

White fern of the oak, which grows on. 


K. f 
0 CHION. A malagma ſo called. It is deſcribed 


=_ ineta. 5 

Ty The ſolid parts of grapes, which remain 
er the muſt is expreſſed. a 

BRT TON. Bpuſor. A kind of drink made of barley, 
Iich Ariſtotle calls pinon. It is ſaid that thoſe who are 
unk with it never fall but on their backs; ſome ſay it is 
Lie of rice. EDS 758 

BUBALUS. The buffalo; called buffelus, and buffal. 
: a kind of ox. This name it hath from the country 
Aſia, from whence it was brought into Europe. 
BUBASTECORDIUM. Mugwort. 5 
PUBO. The owl. Of this kind of bird there are nine 
cies, but they are not now of any uſe in medicine. 
BUBO. A bubo, from BouCoy, the groin. It is a tu- 
d gland which is inflamed, or tends to ſuppuration : 
t it is generally underſtood only of thoſe glands which 
in the arm-pits, or the groins. 

Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs lo- 
es, and order tumores. He defines it to be the ſuppu- 
ing tumor of a conglobate gland. See his Noſology, 
12 are diſtinguiſhed into mild and malignant; the 
id is when no manifeſt previous diſeaſe is in the body; 
malignant is when ſome peſtilential diſeaſe, or ſome 
ectious one, excites them, as in the plague, lues ve- 
ea, &c. | | 8 | 
The chief danger when buboes ariſe, is from the bad 
dit of body, or ſome attendant difeaſe ; if neither of 
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WT he cure of the mild kind will eaſily be effected by 

tle mercurials externally applied, and a purge now and 

n; though if a ſuppuration threatens, it 1s beſt to en- 

rage it, and proceed as in a common abſceſs. 
peſtilential bubo is known by its appearing at the time 
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ſymptoms thereof; though, indeed the þubo is the firſt 
ptom in ſome patients, at a time of peſtilence. The 
ecarance of a Zubo, when the plague either prevails or 
cs a perſon, is generally a happy preſage, and in the 
nagement of it repellants muſt not be uſed, but by all 
ans encourage ſuppuration; and as ſoon as a tumor 


eral ſeat, yet it may be in any other part, as in the 
din, the parotid glands, &c. apply the ſpeedieſt ſuppu- 
wes, and ſecond them by the uſe of cordial antiſeptics 
ardly. VW | 

8 cel bubo. Theſe very rarely happen any where 
;tainin in the groin, though inſtances have occurred in which 
root WE 2rm-pits were the ſeat; they tend very ſlowly to a 


iſh WP puration, and while no tendency to a ſuppuration ap- | 


| , it is beſt to diſperſe them; but if nature directs it, 
| no [uppucation be encouraged ; at the ſame time let anti- 
, an <real alteratives be uſed internally. | | | 


the n the beginning theſe tumors are ſore, if touched, 
e bud. and gradually increaſing they become painful; and 


ſcent e tend to ſuppurate, an inflammation appears. 

„Ah e venereal virus thickens the lymph in thoſe glands 
- nch are the ſeat of this diſeaſe, whence ſecretion is 
e ered difficult in them, then impoſſible, and at length 
mT) well, &c. Sometimes this ſort of -bubo ariſes ſolely 
„ n tbc venereal contagion directly paſling to the affected 
1a, and there fixing itſelf; the Yb is then the eſſen- 
th e <iieaſe. Or a gonorrhœa being ſuddenly ſtopped, or 
do ſmall in its diſcharge, a bubo ariſes, and is a 
alſo tb ptomarical diſeaſe : if it ariſes without any late con- 
hin en it then is the pathognomonic ſign of a latent pox. 
caves This tumor ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that 
tbeu imply inflammatory, peſtilential, ſtrumous, or the 
edi iſcharge of ſome other diſorder; and when in 
tom, it muſt be diftinguiſhed from the epiplocele, 


g up enterocele. Alfo from the detention of a teſticle 
Ce groin. 1 | 


fe accompany them, at the worlt they are but a little | 


a peltilence, and being attended with more or leſs of | 


ears, which, in this caſe, though the arm-pit is the | 


In order to the cure, when venereal, the chief conſi 
ſideration is to deſtroy the venereal porſon with which the 
body is contaminated; this done, the 5 is no other than 
a ſimple tumor or abſceſs in the part; this being duly ad- 
verted to, if the bybo is but in its beginning, it may ge- 
nerally. be diſperſed by bleeding, if the habit is inflamma- 
tory, or a ſanguine plethora is manifeſt ; and by rubbing 
as much of the ung. ccerul. on the patient's groin as he 
can bear without tins. gentle purging, at proper in- 
tervals, and a cooling diet, aſſiſt this intention. But if, 
by the increaſe of the inflammation, it appears that a ſup- 
puration is likely to follow, the ſooner this ſtate is com- 
pleted the more perfect and ſatisfactory will be the cure. 
The common bread poultice applied warm, or, if this can- 
not be complied with, a ſoft plaſter, on which is galba- 
num, may be applied ; all evacuations muſt now be for- 
borne, and the diet may be more generous. The promi- 
nent part of the ſuppurated tumor may be deſtroyed with 
a cauſtic, and the ulcer may be treated as in common in 


venereal caſes. 


The buboes that are ſcirrhous or cancerous, are beſt if left 
quict, eſpecially while they are eaſy : when they are pain- 
ful, treat them as ocult cancers. | 
See Heiſter's Surgery, Aſtruc on the Venereal Diſeaſe, 
or Chapman's Abridgment of Aſtruc. | | 

— BUBON. Vogel thus ſpecifies the bubo in the groin. 
BUBONIUM. A name of the golden ftar-wort, 
PUBONOCELE, from p:uCor, the groin, and any, 4 
tumor. It is alſo called hernia ingvinalis, or rupture of 
the groiny and is when the inteſtines force the integu- 
ments through the ring of the external oblique muſcle of 
the belly, or as Dr. Freind remarks, through the cavity in 


the thigh, between the pectineus and the fartorius, though 
this latter is called hernia femoralis, or cruralis. | 


The cauſe may be great diſtenſion of the bowels from 
wind, violent exerciſe, as leaping, lifting burdens, &c. 

The ſigns are, a tumor in the groin, or upper part of 
the ſcrotum, beginning at the ring of the abdominal 


muſcle, and extending more or leſs downward towards, or 


into, the ſcrotum, in men, and the labia pudendi, in wo- 
men. This tumor appears differently to the touch, ac- 


cording to its different contents. If a portion of the ileum 
forms the tumor, its ſurface is ſmooth and renitent, but 


much more ſo if the patient coughs or ſneezes. If only 
a piece of the omentum hath flipped down, the tumor is 
more flabby when felt, its ſurface is more unequal, and 
it makes leſs reſiſtance to the finger. If both the inteſtine 
and omentum are deſcended, the diagnoſtics will be leſs 
diſtinct, and requires generally ſome experience to aſſiſt 
in judging of what can hardly be learnt by deſcriptions. 

This diforder muſt not be confounded with the hydro- 
cele, nor the tumor of the teſticle called hernia humoralis, 
nor a bubo, or other glandular ſwelling in the groin; nor 
with a teſticle detained in its paſſage through the groin, 
with the hydrocele of the ſpermatic cord. But it may be 
- obſerved that the greateſt pain in the babonceele, is at the 
pit of the ſtomach, which ariſes from the omentum, 
which is connected with it. „ 

To reduce the hernia, without cutting or eroding the 
part, is called taxis ; and when it is thus reduced by the 
hand, if the rupture conſiſted of a portion of the inteſtine 
only, it generally flips up at once; the patient being laid 
on his back, with his heels brought near to his buttocks, 
aſſiſts the return of the protruded parts: if a piece of the 


there is both omentum and inteſtine, the latter aſcends 
frſt, and the former feels flabby, but ſoon aſter it follows 
alſo. Sometimes after the inteſtine is returned, a ſoft 
knotty ſubſtance remains unreduced, and reſiſts all the 
efforts to reduction, until the patient's veſlels are emptied 


cous feel which this ſubſtance hath, ſeems as if it was the 
meſentery with its veſſels diſtended. Rn | 
In infants the reduction is generally eaſy, and as they 


gour of life the return is generally more difficult, and the 
neglect or bad management more dangerons. CET 

The greateſt miſchief to be feared is a ſtricture, which 
is made by the borders of the aperture in the tendon, 
through which the inteſtine paſſed ; and of this accident 


"Sh 2 ip vale- 


- 


| there is greater danger in the robuſt than in infants and 


omentum is the contents, its return is not ſo ſpeedy ; if 


by bleeding, repeated purges, and a low diet; the vari- 


get ſtrength they are leſs ſubject to a relapſe. In the vi- 
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valetudinary men. If no appearance of this ſymptom at- 
tends a patient, the uſe of gentle means alone are to be 
admitted; but a ſtricture demands preſent help at all 
times, and in every circumſtance. 

The cure is palliative or radical: the means are the 
ſame in both kinds; the event depends on what is not 
within the reach of art. The ſurgeon's part is to ceduce 
the prolapſed bodies, and with a proper bandage to pre- 
vent their deſcent z if nature lends her aid, the aperture 
may be fo contracted as to remove our fear of the parts re- 
turning. It is true, circumſtances may attend, in diffe- 
rent caſes, which may require ſome difference in the ma- 
nagement. See HERNIA. | | 

When the caſe oo as to require an operation, the 
cauſe of it is, an increaſed degree of what renders reduc- 
tion difficult, i. e. of the ſtricture. In this caſe the pain 


in the groin is great as alſo in the belly; the fever, nau- 


ſea, and ſuppreſſion of the inteſtinal diſcharges, all in- 
creaſe, as does the tenſion of the belly, &c. But as great 
nicety attends the determining when to uſe the knife, 
every operator, on ſuch an occaſion, will take the advice 
and aſſiſtance of thoſe whoſe experience hath enabled them 
to act with moſt advantage. | N | 
To proceed in the operation, ſhave the pubis and groin, 
and in order to have as much empty ſpace as poſſible for 
the return of the protruded parts, the patient ſhould be 
adviſed to empty his bladder entirely, then having laid the 
patient on his back, on a table of a convenient height, 
with his legs hanging eaſy over the end of it, with a 
ſtraight diſſecting knife an inciſion muſt be made through 
the ſkin and membrana adipoſa, beginning juſt above the 
ring of the abdominal muſcle, and continuing quite down 
to the inferior part of the ſcrotum; upon the diviſion of 
the membrana adipoſa, ſome ſmall tendinous bands appear 
diſtinct from each other, lying cloſe upon the hernial ſac, 
which is next to be divided: here caution is neceffary, as 
the ſac is thinner in ſome parts than in others: Even this 
external inciſion of the teguments ought to be made with 
great caution; for although in by much the greateſt pro- 


portion of hernial ſwellings, the ſpermatic veſſels lie be- 
| kind the protruded parts, yet on ſome occaſions they have 
been found on the anterior part of the tumor; ſo that in 


order to avoid the riſk of wounding them, ſo ſoon as the 
ſkin is divided, the remainder of the operation ought to 
be done in the moſt cautious manner, care being taken to 
avoid every large blood-veſſel that makes its appearance. 
The inciſion in the ſac is beſt made about an inch and a 
half, or two inches below the ſtricture, and need be no 
more than ſuch an aperture as will juſt admit the extre- 
mity of the probe, into which opening introduce one, 
and if it will go up and down, then enlarge it with a 
probe-pointed biſtory, ſufficient to introduce your finger 


to divide the whole, remembering to divide it downwards 


firſt, which gives more room, and leſfens the hazard of 
the inteſtines getting round mY knife, and being wound- 
ed by it, which might eaſy | 

firſt, The fore-finger introduced into it is the belt of all 


directors, and upon that finger a narrow bladed curved ' 


knife, with a bold probe point, will be the only inſtru- 
ment neceſſary to finiſh the operation with. With this 


knife on the finger, the ſac ſhould be divided, firſt down- 


ward to the bottom of the ſcrotum, then upward to the 


ring. Upon the firſt diviſion of the bernial fac, a fluid is 


- diſcharged, differing in quantity, colour, &c. in different 
patients. In opening the fac great care 1s required to evade 


wounding its contents. The ſac being fairly divided up 


to the ring, the inteſtine puſhes out, and ſeems to be more 
in quantity than it did while in its confinement. At this 
juncture, if the quantity of the protruded inteſtine is not 
very great, try to reduce it by firſt pulling down a little 
more, for thus its bulk being leſſened, it perhaps may 
paſs without dividing the ring; if this does not ſucceed, 
the probe-pointed knife, conducted on the fore-finger, 
will immediately divide the upper part of it, and ſet all 
free. The ſac and ring divided, the contained parts come 
into view, and according to their different ſtates, will be 
variouſly managed. If ſound, immediately reduce them, 
remembering that the parts laſt protruded ſhould be firſt 
returned. Slight adheſions may be ſeparated with the 
finger, or ſnipped with the ſciflars. If the parts are ſo 
adherent bo not to be capable of being returned, remove 


appen in dividing it upwards 


the ſtricture by dividing the fac and ring, and! 


parts are quite mortified, death will be the iſſue; but 


wound, thus the fæces will paſs out there, 


ſinuating itſelf into the ncfe. 


Winſlow. 


fermented flour, and then baked in an oven. 


fo the anticrhinum is called, becauſe it reſemble ® 


| BUCTON. The hymen. 


BUC 


i cave th, 
prolapſed parts in the ſcrotum as you find them; but te 
3 


caſe cannot eaſily be ſuppoſed to happen. If the CONtaing 


the mortification is not very extenſive, return them, i 
U 


the inteſtine is mortified, make a ligature and fix it to tþ 
: : and the jk 
tient may live many years after, 


In women this kind of rupture may be Cured h 
cauſtic, which cannot ſo well be admitted of in men 4 
account of the ſpermatic chord. I 

The portion of gut found in hernial ſwelling i; Ver 
various, no part of the inteſtinal canal being entirely a 
empted from falling down. Hitherto the ileum has ben 
commonly ſuppoſed to form the ſubſtance of the ent 
proportion of fuch tumors; later and more accurate 0 
ſervation, however, renders it probable that the cocyr 
appendix vermiformis, and part of the colon, are my, 
frequently contained in the herniary ſacs than any oth 
portion of the gut. | 
See Pott on Ruptures, Le Dran's Operations in $u. 
gery, Sharpe's Operations of Surgery, Lond. Med. O, 
& Inq. vol. iv. Bell's Surgery, vol. i. | | 

BUCCA. The cheeks. They are the ſides of the h 
they reach from the eyes and temples between the «MM 
and ears. The upper prominent parts-of the chech n 
called mala. | | Z 
BUCCACRATON. A. buccea or bucella, that iz, 
morſel of bread ſopped in wine, which ſerved in old ting 
for a breakfaſt. _ | | | 
Paracelſus calls by the name of buccella, the carneny 
excreſcence of a polypus in the noſe, becauſe he ſupnozhi 
it to be a portion of fleſh pariing from the bucca, and. 


BUCCALES GLANDULZ. All the inſides of il 
cheeks, near the mouth, are full of ſmall glandulous vil 
dies called by this name. They open by ſmall holes i 
orifices, through the inner membrane of the mou 


BUCCELATON. A purging medicine made uy WM 
the form of a loaf, conſiſting of ſcammony, &c. put ui 


 BUCELLA, i. e. Buccacraton. | 
BUCELLA PURGATORIA, i. e. Buccelaton. WK 
BUCCELATUS PURGATORIA, i. e, Buccela th 
BUCCINATOR MUSCULUS. The trumpeter's ni 
cle, from Bzx4vev, a trumpet. It is thus named becaul: ln 
its uſe in forcing the breath to ſound the trumpet, H 
diſtinct beginnings on each fide, one tendinous and fe 
from the lower jaw, between its laſt dens molaris ai 


the root of the fore part of its proceſſus coronae ; . 1 
other is fleſhy from the upper jaw, between its laſt ds Botay 
molaris and the proceſſus pterigoides, from whoſe ext UC 
mity alſo it ariſes tendinous, being continued betvt BUG 
theſe two originations to the pterigo-pharyngæus on INZ 
. ſide, and the mylo-pharyngzus on the other; from the U 
proceeding with ſtraight fibres, and adhering to the RU 
brane that covers the inſide of the mouth, but vi U 
touching the gums of either jaw. It is inſerted an! BUG 
in the angle of the lips. By its ſubſtance on cach li Werner 
conſtitutes the cheeks, and through its middle the cut ught 
ſalivalis ſuperior paſſes. It uſe is not only to mores dUG 
cheeks with the lips, but alſo to contract the cavity dd la G 
mouth, by bringing them inwards, and ſo thruſt them 5 
between the teeth, for its better comminution. _. 
BUCCINUM. The whelk. Wheiks calcined l. Wt is 
the ſame effect as the purple-fiſh, but are ſomewhat ones 
cauſtic. Filled with falt, then burned in a crude © blue 
pot, they make a good dentrifice. It is a ſea ſhell in pe 
which there are many ſorts, but they all are alkalics nd v 
abſorbents. 55 . 
BUCCULA. A diminutive of bucca, the check: ſ er 
fleſhy part under the chin. | ere 


BUCELLATIO. A way of ſtopping the blood bj =} 
plying lint upon the vein or artery. —_ 
BUCERAS, or Buceros. Fenugreek. 755 PUL 
BUCHASIS, i. e. Albucaſis. . 


BUCRANION, from gg, an ox, and xp, a 1 


5 BUL 


head. 
fl 


7 See BusAL us. | . 
b 945755 A ring made of the horn of a buffalo, 
i worn on the ring-finger to eure the cramp. 
orrrLos. The buffalo. : 
oro The toad; alſo called rubeta, rana rubeta. 
„is of che frog kind, and of the number of thoſe 
is which have only one ventricle in the heart. It is 
\ like the frog, but its belly is more inflated, and 
more full of tubercles it is of an aſh- colour, with 
u. blackiſn, and yellow ſpots. It does not croak like 
FA Rog, but makes an indiſtinct noiſe that 1s obſcure, and 
the word geu, or rather bu, from which ſome ſuppoſe 
called bufo. It is ſaid to have its name rubeta from 
ss, becauſe it is often found under bramble buſhes. 
bere is a very poiſonous ſpecies in America called cu- 
by the Bfaſilians, and capo by the Portugueſe. 
e common toad was firſt introduced into medicine 
Naa cure being performed on an hydropic perſon, to 
n powdered toads were given, in order to diſpatch 
WE but he voided a large quantity of urine after taking 
F Ka ſoon recovered of his diſorder. ' Since this, toads, 
Wy dried and powdered, have been uſed as a diuretic, 
abc preſent practice is quite unconcerned with them. 
oreNITIS. The ſea-wolf, or toad-ſtone ; alſo called 
aus lapis, garatronius, batrachites, lapis rubetæ, and 
2 pxolithus. | 8 
is a little ſtone of a round or oval figure, flat on one 
and round on the other; of a brown colour, and 
düngen a natural poliſh. It is found in Malta and other 
es. lt is the petrified grinder of a ſea-wolf. 
rn C ANTIK. Chilblains. | 
1110 U GLOSSUM. Bugloſs ; called alſo bugloſſum an- 
nd bonum majus, bugloſſum vulgare majus, bugloſſum 
em, garden-bugloſs. . 
ohe garden-bugloſs is a rough plant, reſembling borrage, 
15 WY differing from it chiefly in the leaves being narrow, 
101es WS prickly, not wrinkled, and of a bluiſh green colour, 
mou in the ſegments of the flowers being obtuſe. It grows 
con waſte grounds in the ſouthern parts of Europe, is 
rated with us in gardens, flowers from June to the 
ut uo ſummer, and in winter it dies to the ground, but 
roots continue. | 5 | 
a a medicine, it is nearly ſimilar to borrage, but its 
ts are leſs mucilaginous. The ſort uſed in medicine is 
celat anchuſa officinalis, Linn. | 


N. 


1; BU GLOSSUM SYLVESTRE, is alſo called echium. 
caul WWE ch1m, e called alſo onoſma, ononis, aſ- 
- | 


% phlonitis, and lycopſis anglica. | 
d eh s leaves reſemble thoſe of alkanet, and it hath neither 


ri:, M, ſecd, nor flowers. The root is long, flender, and 


ae; M It is found in rugged ſtony places. 
laſt c otaniſts enumerate ſeventeen or eighteen ſpecies. 
ſe eu U GLOSSUM, a name of the borrago. 


vervB U GLOSSUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM SEMINE E- | 


s one ; INATO, i. e. Cynogloſſum minus. | 

n (1B UGLOSSUS MARINUM INCANUM FLORE 
he n0ERULLEO, i. e. Cerinthoides. 

wit dUGLOSSUS. The ſole-fiſn. | 

| an SE UGONES, from gas, an ox, and yavouar to be bred, 
ch cc rated of. An epithet for bees, becauſe the ancients 
1c h eeht them to be bred from the putrefaction of an ox. 
mot WP UGULA. Bugle. Called alſo conſolida Media, pru- 


iy 01 PP Germanis, ſymphitum medium, and middle-con- 


the 0nd. The ſort uſed in medicine is the ajuga reptans, 
ned sa low plant, with two kinds of ſtalks, round creep- 
1127 1 NS <5, and upright ſquare ones. They bear looſe ſpikes 
e car blue flowers; the leaves are ſomewhat oval, ſoft, and 
l. h in pairs about the joints of the ſtalks. It is perennial, 
bali nd wild in woods and moiſt meadows, and flowers in 
. | IT 125 
ack. 1 s mildly aſtringent, the root is the moſt ſo. 
N L here are ten ſpecies. 8 | 
LA ODORATA LUSITANICA. A ſpecies 
oy 8 aum. : 
=P _LAT-WALA, i. e. Betle. 
WP ATHUM. A ſpecies of dock. 
5 i LYASPHODELUS. An aſphodel, with a bulbous 


WP ULBINA, A diminutive of bulbus. 


bulbocaſtanum majus & minus; earth-nut; hawk-nüt; 
kipper-nut, and pig- nut. „ 
This root is as large as a nutmeg, hard, tuberous, and 
whitiſh, ſending out fibres from the bottom and ſides; 
the lower leaves are winged, cut into ſeveral diviſions of 
leaves, finer and ſmaller than thoſe of ſaxifrage; the ſtalk 
is above a foot high, having one leaf about the middle, 
which is fine and flender as fennel, having the like leaves 
at every diviſion of the branches, on the tops of which 
grow thin umbels of ſmall white flowers. It grows in 
ſandy and gravelly places, and flowers in May. 

The root only is uſed; it is eaten either raw or roaſted; 
It is ſweetiſh to the taſte, nouriſhing, and of uſe againſt 
the ſtrangury and bloody urine. 
BULBOCASTANUM CONIOPHYLLON. A ſpe- 
cies of myrrhis. a 
BULBOCODIUM. See SISYRRHINCCHIUM and 
Narcissus. | =; 

BULBONACH, called alſo viola lunaris, lunaria ma- 
jor, leucoium lunatum, ſattin, and honeſty. | 
The ſtalk is two or three feet, is as thick as a man's 
little-finger, hairy, and of a dark red, or an azure colour; 
the leaves reſemble thoſe of a nettle, but are much larger 
and hairy; the branches and ſummit of the ſtalk are laden 
with flowers of a purpliſh, ot carnation colour; the root 


red, and acrid to the taſte. It grows ſpontaneouſly in Ger- 
many and Hungary, and is ſown in gardens in England. 
This plant is a warming, diuretic medicine. Rali Hiſt. 
BULBUS. Bulbous roots are ſuch as conſiſt of either 


| ſeveral coats involving one another, or of the ſeveral 


ſcales lying one over the other. The firſt is called a tuni- 
cated root, of which kind is the onion, the tulip, &c. the 
latter 1s called ſquamous or ſcaley, ſuch is the lily and the 
martagon. | . 
BULBUS ESCULEN'TUS. Such bulbors roots as are 
commonly eaten. | | For 
BULBUS VOMITORIOUS, called alſo muſcari, aſh 
coloured-grape flower, muſcari obſoletiore flore, hyacin- 
thus racemeſus moſchatus, ſibcadi, dipcadi, and muſk- 
grape flower. 55 7 | 
It hath a leaf as flexible as leather, the root is covered 
with a black rind, but in other reſpects like the bulbus eſ- 
culentus. The root is emetic and diuretic. It grows in 
| gardens about Conſtantinople, and in Afia. 
 BULBUS SYLVESTRIS. Wild daffodil. | 
_ BULIMIA, Bulimiaſis, & Bulimus, 1. e. Boulimos. 
Bulimia, 1. e. when the ſame inclination to eat exiſts as 
in the hulimus, without the power; and after the patient 
does eat he faints. Marryot's Art. of Healing. 


ſtone found in the gall-bladder, kidnies, or urinary blad- 
der of an ox. | | | 


or bowels of oxen, cows, and calves. See BEZOAR. 
BULLA. Puſtules ariling in the eye, or from burn- 
ing any part. N Wa 7 5 
BULLION. Gold or ſilver in the ore, or imperfectly 
refined. | | | | 
BULLOSSA. The veſicular fever. See PEMPHIGUS. 
BUMELIA. The common aſh tree. 
BUNA. Coffee. | 


with oblong roots, growing lender from the top to the 
extremity. Linnæus ſuppoſes two ſorts, viz. the wild 
and the ſweet navew, to be but varieties, and calls them 
by the name of braſſica radice cauleſcente fuſiformi. They 
are biennial. | 

BUNIAS SYLVESTRIS, napus ſylveſtris, rape and 
wild navew. It is the braſſica napus, Linn. | 

It grows on dry banks, and among corn, with leaves 
| more like thoſe of cabbage, than of turnips, and of a pe- 
culiar unpleaſant taſte, | | _ 

BUNIAS. Napus ſativa, napus dulcis, navew gentle, 
rape, French navew, ſweet navew, and French turnip, It 
is the braſſica napus of Linn. 0 | 

It is cultivated in gardens for the kitchen. They are 


afford a good pectoral juice, 


The ſeeds of both ſorts are warm and pungent, ap- 


G ULBOCASTANUM, called alſo nucula terreſtris, 


| proaching to the virtues of muſtard, but much inferior 
ih 


is knotted, whence the name bubonach; the ſeeds are large, 


Raii Hiſt, 


BULITHOS, from gag, an ox, and aidog, @ lone. A 


— — < Wit navy ge 


BULILHUM. The hairy ball found in the ſtomach | 


BUNIAS. Navew. It is a plant of the turnip kind, 


warmer, and more grateful, than the common turnip, and 
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BUR 


1. DeLToiDEs. A large one ſituated under 
cle, upon the acromion ſcapula. 

2. Biceys BRACHII. A ſmall one inveſting q, 
| berclz of the radius, both on the ſide where the E 

fixed, and alſo on the other fide where there is ng t 

7 | | 18 no tend, 
It adheres ſtrongly to the whole tubercle, and loſs, , 
part of the ſupinator brevis, under which it lies, 2 
as under the tendon of the biceps. | Y 
3. ILtacus InTERNUsS & Psoas. A large thin: 
pliable one is found upon the iſchium, beneath th k 
dons of the iliacus internus and pſoas, as they Paſs 0 
to their inſertions in the os femoris. It is attached, 
theſe tendons, and to the anterior ſurface of the ca 10 
ligament; and this ſacculus ſometimes communicates wi 
the joint. | as 

4. LaTis8iMus Dors: & TERRE Major, oh 
ſituated between the extremities of the tendons of 1, 
muſcles, adhering ſtrongly to them. 

5. GruTevs Maximus. A large thin one, jy 
connected by a ſmall part of it to the back of the trochylf 
ter, immediately under the termination of the gun 
medius, and is looſely attached to the reſt of the g 
chanter, and the tendon of the gluteus maximus. 

6. GLuTevs Meprus. A ſmall one fituated betyy 
the termination of its tendon and that of the pyriſom 
adhering to both. 55 8 | 

7. GLUTEUs Mintmus. A fmall thin one, attach 
to its tendon and the trochanter major. 

8. GEMINI. A ſmall one between them and the 
mination of the obturator internus, connected to hy 
and to that part of the capſula of the joint which lies u 
der the gemini. | | 5 

9. BIcErSs CRURIS. One is ſituated between the f 
of its tendon exteriorily, and the capſular ligament of 
knee, adhering to both. | | | 

10, SEMIMEMBRANOSUS. A ſmall one, lies het 
its tendon, which runs between the inner condyle af þ 
tibia, and the capſular ligament of the joint. 

11. CRURAL1s & VASTI. Behind the tendons of 
cruralis & vaſti, there is a thin, but large one, connetld 


= HER. 


in their efficacy. Water takes up all their virtues. They | 
yield by expreſſion a large quantity of oil, which is ſold 
under the name of rape oil : the wild ſort is cultivated for 
this purpoſe. The cake remaining after the oil is ex- 
preſſed, retains the acrimony of the ſeed. | 
There is a ſpecies which Galen prefers to the above, 
it is called pſeudo-bunium, or napus ſylveſtris Cretica, or 
Candy wild nevew. Dale. / 3 
BUNITES VINUM. Wine of bunium. It was for- 
merly made of bunium, two drams, and mult, four pints. 
BUNIUM. Wild parſley. | 
BUPEINA, i. e. Boulimos. 
BUPH AGOS. The name of an antidote in Marcellus 
Empiricus. 2 
BUPHTHALMITM. Ox-eyed. 
BUPHTHALMUM. Ox-eye. 1 | 
BUPHTHALMUM COFULA FOLIO, called alfo 
cotula flore luteo radiato, camomile like ox-eye. 
BUPHTHALMUM GERMANICUM, called alfo 
buphthalmum tanaceti minoris folio, chamæmelum chry- 
fanthemum, buph. vulg. & common ox-eye.- 
BUPHTHALMUM VERUM, called alſo buph. peri- 
grinum, buph. tenuifolium folio mille folii fere, chryſan- 
themum, cotulz folio, cotula flore luteo radicato, cach- 
lan, and ox-eye. | | | 
Theſe plants have tender ſtalks, with leaves like thoſe 
of fennel, and yellow flowers reſembling an eye. They 
grow in fields about towns. All the ſpecies are com- 
mended in the jaundice. _ | 
Miller ſays, that which is ſold for ox-eye in the ſhops 
is the bellis major; and ſays there are five ſpecies. See 
Miller's Bot. Off. i | 
BUPHTHALMUM CRETICUM, i. e. Pellitory of 
Spain. | | | 
BUPHTHALMUS. A diſtempered eye. From gas, 
an or, oe, oculus» From its vaſt largeneſs like an | 
one ee. 1 
BUPLEURUM. Hare's ear. Alſo called auricula 
leporis, & hyſophyllon. It grows on hilly places in 
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France, &c. flowers in July and Auguſt, is deterſive and 
diuretic. Dale. „„ i to thoſe tendons before they join, and, after their jun lg! 
BUPLEURUM. Thorow-was. | tion it is fixed to the patella, It alſo adheres to the © det 
BUPLEURUM ARBORESCENS SALICIS FOLIO. | ſula of the joint that expands itſelf over the bone. s by 
The ſhrub hart-wort. 45 | 5 | 12. GRACIL1Is, SARTORIUS, & SEMITENDINOST! de 
BU PLEUROI DES. A plant which muck reſembles | Under the extremities of the tendons of theſe multi of 8 
the bupleurum. Miller's Dict. |  - | 18 a large one, adhering to them on one ſide, and ont tity 
 BUPLEURON, i. e. Bupleurum. | other, to the capſular ligament of the knee, on thei | its 
BUPRESTIS. The burn cow. They are a kind of | fide where theſe tendons play. ſure 
cantharides, and are poſſeſſed of a good degree of the | 13. GEUELLUs. A large one lies under its in Tp 
Tame virtues. _ e ws I bead, firmly attached to its tendinous origin, alſo to t it 
Bupreſtis is alſo a name of an herb, which was in much extremity of the ſemitendinoſus, and the eapſula of tit 7 ly in 
eſteem among the Greeks as an eſculent one. | | knee near the anterior condyle. 5 er a 
BURAC. All kinds of ſalt. 8 | 14. SOLEUS. The tendon of the ſoleus paſſes ort hea 
 BURDUNCULUS. An herb mentioned by Marcel- | upper part of the os calcis, between which and the olg 
lus Empiricus. . | lies a large ſacculus, and near that is found a glance... 
BURGUNDLE PIX. Burgundy pitch. It is the body which furniſhes a mucous fluid for the more cia, 
turpentine from the mountain pine, boiled to the conſiſt- tual lubrication of theſe parts, that are in ſuch a YTB 
ence we ſce it of. e . | | motion in walking. | | —_ 
 BURHALAGA. A name of the ſea heath-ſpurge. | 15. Tintatrs AnTicus. A ſmall one, is fixed UX 
See EMPETRUM. ä | tendon a little before its termination, where it play and 
BURINA. Pitch. | 7 | the top of the foot. 7 | ran 
BURIS. So Avicenna calls a ſcirrhous hernia. | 16. PERON EUS LonGUs. One lies under the te. 
 BURNEA. Pitch. | | ed, of this muſcle, where it plays over the os cuncio cr, 
BURRHI SFiRITUS MA'TRICALIS. Burrhus's | on the outſide of the foot | 


ſpirit for diſorders of the womb. | 
It is made with myrrh, olibanum, and amber, in ſpi- 
rit of wine. | | 


BURSA PASTORIA FOLIIS PERFOLIATE. i 
ſpecies of thlaſpi. 7 5 


BURSA. A purſe. Thus the ſcrotum is alſo called. 


BURSA MUCOS2, called alſo burſæ tendinibus 


ſubjecta, & ſacculi mucoſi. 
IL is ſaid that Bellini ſirſt 
glas firſt deſcribed them. Their ollice is to emit a lubri- 
caring mucus, to facilitate the motion of the tendons, 
where they play upon one another, or upon a bone, 


Mr. (Gooch, in his Obſervations, takes notice of a wound 


into ons of theſe bags on the fide of the knee, which from 
the diſcharge he concluded to have been in the burfal liga- 
ment, but it healed kindly, and gave him to ſuſpect that 

| theſe bags may be the ſeat of diſorders not yer adverted 
to. He hath alſo given the following liſt of them : 


obſerved theſe bags, but Dou- 


BURSA PASTORIS. Shepherd's purſe. Called F | 
thlaſpi fatuum, thlaſpis fatui, & thlapſi fatuum- D = 
ſort uſed in medicine is the thlaſpi burſa paſtor, * 1 
næus. | | 

It is a plant with ſmall tetrapetalous whitiſh flow 
long the upper part of the branches, followed each if 
triangular ſeed-veſſel reſembling a purſe, whence its 
The lower leaves are deeply jagged like thoſe of ©" 
lion, thoſe on the ſtalks are entire. It is annual, " 
mon on waſte grounds, flowers in April, and ſo on 
end of ſummer, | | = 

An extract made with water from the dry leave " "il 
gratefully mucilaginous and ſub-alcaline, This 5 
not in uſe. Miller's Bot. Off, pun 


B UX 


STIUM, i. e. Scrotum. | | 
| pas alls MUSCULUS. So called from its reſem- 
eee burſa, a purſe. See MaRSUPIALIS., 
SELINUM. A ſpecies of apium. Alſo the com- 


\ carrot. 


17SSII SPIRITUS BEZOARDICUS. 'The bezoar- 
irit of Buſſius. | : FE 
"ke the ſpirit of ivory, ſaturated with ſubtil oil and ſalt, 
ounces 3 crude ſal ammoniac, four ounces ; pot-aſh, 
ved in water, eleven Ounces z amber, half a pound; 
pf juniper, half an ounce diſtil them in a retort. A 
riſes firſt, and then the ſpirit, which diſſolves this 


was an eminent phyſician at Dreſden. 
= The buzzard. Called alſo accipiter and 
chis. This bird is of the hawk kind. 
UTIGA, i. e. Gutta roſacea. 
oro. Turpentine, or its balſam. 
TOMON. Yellow water-flag. 
UTOMUS. The water gladiola. 
17TOR. The bird called a bittern. 
TUA, i. e. Pareira brava. 
TYRUM. Butter. See Apers. its 
BUXB. An abbreviation of J. C. Buxbaumi Enume- 
d Plantarum, 1721, 8Vv0. | 
UXTON WATER. Buxton is in the Peak of Der- 
ire. The waters there are the ſecond in degree of 
among thoſe of this iſle. The water of St. Anne's 
contains calcareous earth, foſſil alcali, and ſea-falt ; 
of theſe their quantity is ſo ſmall, that when a gallon 
he water was evaporated, the ſediment was only be- 
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es a light green with the ſyrup of violets, it ſuffers no 


eral acids; it becomes milky with the volatile alcali. 
ſpecific gravity of this water is preciſely equal to that 
tin-water, when their temperatures are the ſame ; but 
in firſt taken from the ſpring it is four grains in each 
lighter. | 

8 of the bath is about eighty-two de- 
s by Faren. therm. that of St. Anne's not quite ſo much. 
ſides the contents already mentioned, which the wa- 
ff St. Anne's well volſeſles, it contains a conſiderable 
tity of mephitic air, in which its ſtimulus, and in- 
| its efficacy reſides, and which is quickly diſſipated by 
dure to the atmoſpheric air. | | 

his water is alterative, and not evacuant. 


ly increaſe the quantity. The cooler the weather, the 
er and more medicinal is the water. It increaſes the 


ulfive diſorders, indigeſtion, loſs of appetite from in- 


Ia, &c. | 
e Short's Hiſtory 
Med. and Exp. vol. ii. 


re 


es. Buxus ſempervirens. The box-tree. The 
anders call it palm-tree. It is an ever-green, is full 

eanches. Its leaves are gloſſy, and almoſt of an oval 
e. The wood is yellowiſh, and more compact and 
ecrous than any other of the European woods. The 


t twenty-three and twenty-four grains. This water | 


ge from galls, from fixed vegetable alcalies, or from 


Begin the 
of it by taking about a pint in the forenoon, and gra- 
heat, is uſeful in the gout, rheumatiſm, dry aſthma, . 
\ perance, contractions of the tendons, defective cata- 


of Mineral Waters. Percival's Eſ- 


BY Z 


into three cells, containing fix ſeeds. It is found wild 
in ſome parts of England. | 
An infuſion of the leaves in water hath a ſtrong, nau- 
ſeous taſte, and is purgative, and deftroys worms. The 
active matter of the wood is of the ſaline, and not of the 
reſinous kind, conſequently differs from the guaiacum 
wood with which ſome ſay it agrees. 
The London college directs the following empyreuma- 
tic oil from box-wood. 
Diſtil pieces of box-wood in a retort, with a fire gra- 
dually raiſed ; the oil will come over with an acid ſpirit, 
from which the oil is to be ſeparated by a funnel, _ 
Jauch an oil may be obtained from almoſt any wood, 
for it is on the action of the heat upon theſe empyreumatic 
oils, in making them, that their virtues depend. 
n the ſame manner is obtained the oil of guaiacum, 
and other woods or dry leaves. They are uſed to cleanſe 
foul ulcers with, and to relieve old pains, by rubbing . 
them on the part affected. | | 
The leaves of the common dwarf-box dried and pow- 
dered deſtroy worms in children. As much as will lay on 
a ſhilling maybe given at bed-time, every night. 
_ BUXUS AFRICANA FOLIO OBLONGIORI. A 
ſpecies of vitis. | 
BUYO-BUYO. A ſort of pepper in the Philippine 
iſlands. Ray calls it piper longum monardi. 
BYNE. Malt made of barley. 
BYNG. A Chineſe name of green tea. 
_ BYRETHRUM, i. e. Cucupha. 
BRS A. A ſkin of leather to ſpread plaſter on. 
BYRSODEPSICON, from Bupga, a ſkin, and Pecos 
to curry leather, i. e. ſumach. | 
BYSAUCHEN, from Buw, to hide, and aux, the 
neck. People are thus called who by elevating their 
ſhoulders hide their neck. Alſo one whe hath a morbid 
ſtiffneſs of the neck. | 
BYSMA, from Buw, 10 flop up, obſiruct, fill up, conſti- 
pate, or ſiuff. The covers, or ſtopples of any veſſels. 
Some take the by/ma to be the ſame with the amurca. 
 BYSMA. See BI Nl. | 
— BYSSUS. It is the loweſt, and a barren kind of moſs, 
conſiſting of a very thin, and, to the naked eye, an im- 
perceptible ſort of wool, which is produced from various 
ſubſtances, appearing ſometimes like a very fine powder, 
ſometimes like down, and often laſts ſor a conſiderable 
time, in which reſpe& it differs from the fungus, as it 
does alſo in having no head, or any other reſemblance to 
the reſt of the fungi. In Ray's Synopſis there are twelve 
ſpecies, 5 | 
"BYSSUS, is a name for the pudendum muliebre ; alſo 
the name of a ſort of fine cloth worn by the ancients: 
and ſome think the fine cottons brought from the Eaſt is 
the by/ſus of the ancients. : „ 
BYSTINI ANTIDOTUS. An antidote often men- 
tioned by Aetius, which ſeems to be much like Mithri- 
date. ; | „ | 
BIZ EN. In a heap, croud, or a throng. It is de- 
rived from the word gu, or Buw, to fill up by luffing, to 
condenſe, thus it expreſſes any thing that is ſufficiently 
denſe. Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs the hurry 
in which the menſes flow away in an exceſſive diſcharge 
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ers are imperfect ; the fruit is a green berry, divided 


| of them, . 
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| > In the ch mical alphabet ſignifies ſalt-petre. 


_ CAA-APIA. It is a ſmall low plant, with a root 


about two fingers breadth long, as thick as a | 


ſwan's quill, and ſometimes as large as a-man's little fin- 
ger. This root is knotty, and covered with filaments that 


are three or four fingers breadth long. Outwardly it is of | 
a yellowiſh grey colour, but inwardly it is white. After 
being chewed a little it is acrid, and hath nearly the ſame 


virtues with ipecacuhana, whence it hath alſo received 


that name. 


The Braſilians cure the wounds from poiſoned darts 


with the juice of this root, which they pour into the 
wound. Piſo ſays it hath the ſame efficacy againſt the bite 


of ſerpents. | PEEL 
CAA-ATAYA BRASILIENSIBUS, or Euphraſiz af- 
finis Braſilienſis ſiliquoſa. It is a plant which grows in 
Braſil, of no ſmell, but bitter to the taſte. A decoction 
of it operates powerfully both upward and downward. It 
reſembles the euphraſia. Ran Hiſt. ES 
CAACHIRA, i. e. Anil. = | 9 
CAACICA BRASILIANIS. An herb growing in 


Braſil, whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the male ſpeedwell, 


ſomewhat hairy, green above, and white underneath. It 


is full of a milky juice. When freſh it is bruiſed, and 


applied againſt venomous bites. Rai Hiſt, _ 
_ CAACO. The ſenſitive plant, alſo called zfchyno- 
mene ſpinoſa Braſilienſibus fecunda & herba viva. _ 


It is a native of Braſil. If the leaves of this plant are 


touched by any thing, they immediately contract, but ſoon 
after return to their former ſtate. Dr. Shebbeare ſup- 


_ poſes, that this plant is diſtended by a portion of the ge- 
neral principle which animates all nature, and that the 
touch of any foreign body diſcharging a part of it, is the 


cauſe of its contraction, from which it recovers as the 
ſame is reſtored by its own power of attracting it. The 
tops of this plant are noxious, and the roots are their an- 
tidote. A decoCtion is made of a handful of that part of 


the root which is under ground, boiled in fix pints of wa- 
ter for a few minutes, half a pint of which is to be drank, 


every hour or two, until the patient is well. This root is 


an antidote to ſeveral poiſons which the Americans have 


amongſt them. 


There is another ſpecies called caaco; herba viva tertia 
ſpecies ; æſchynomene ſpinoſa tertia. 
CAAETIMAVTY BRASILIENSIBUS, called alſo ſene- 
cio Braſilienſis. | | 
It is a tall plant which grows in Braſil, the leaves of 
which have a hot and acrid taſte. A decoction of them 


cures the itch, by waſhing the parts affected with it. Rail 
Hiſt. 


ing in Braſil, its leaves are powdered, and then applied to 
ulcers as a deſiccative. Rail Hift. | 

CAAGUA-CUBA. A ſmall tree growing in Braſil, 
but of no known medical virtue. Rai Hiſt. | 

CAA-OPIA, called alſo arbuſcula gummifera Braſili- 
enſis. It is a tree growing in Braſil, in the bark of which, 
if inciſions are made, a juice is emitted, which, when 
dry, reſembles the gutta gamba in all reſpects, only in 
being ſomewhat redder. Raii Hiſt. 

CAAPEBA, i. e. Pareira brava. 


CAAPOMONGA. A plant growing in Braſil, but of 


no known medical uſe. Raii Hiſt. | | 
CAAPONGA. The Braſilian name of a ſort of ſam- 
phire, alſo called trifolia ſpica crithmum maritimum non 


CAAGHIYUYO BRASILIENSIBUS. A ſhrub grow- 


ſpinoſium. The leaves and young ſtalks are Pickled] 


| A term in gymnaſtics, importing among wreſtlers the 


in the Mediterranean ſea ; alſo called lavoronus. 


CEL AN US. A fiſh of the cod, or of be; 
kind. | | 


the fundament procures ſtools. | See P. Ægincn, 


merates ſeven ſpecies. : 


it is alſo called the cabbage-tree, and the carnatiot 


EXE 


the uſe of the table, though they are gently diuretic. 
There is another ſpecies, it is called perexyl Lyſty 
1 reſembles purſlane, and is of the ſame nature 3 
above. TE | 
CAAPO-TIRAGUA BRASILIANIS, alfo cally 
bia Braſilienſis. It is a plant which grows in bra 
reſembles, in ſome reſpects, the rubia, but is no: : Mi 
ine ſpecies thereof. Rai Hiſt. | | ; 
CAAROBA. A tree which grows in Brafil; the k 
are bitter, a decoction of them promotes perſpiration, 
is uſeful in the venereal diſeaſe. Rai Hiſt. 
_ CABALA, Cabbala, Cabalia, Cabula, Caballa, U 
la, Kabbala, Cabaliſtica Ars. The cabaliſtic art. |} 
derived from the Hebrew word, fignifying 7 wt 
tradition. It is a ſcience which conſiſts in a mylten 
explication of the Scriptures, however they were rec 
This is the Jewiſh cabala; but, from this origin, 
word is applied to any ſort of myſterious or magic: 
plication of things. | 
CABALATOR. Nitre. 3 
CABASSONUS MASSILIENSIUM. A fit d 


CABALLICA ARS, from +27aCanao, to thriew tn 


of foiling, or throwing an antagoniſt down, 
CABEB, or Cabebi. Scales of iron. 


CABELIAU. Cod-fiſh. 
CABRITTA, i. e. Samoloides. 
CABULATOR. Nitre. 
CABUREIBA. Piſon. Ray thinks it is the tree vi 
affords the balſam of Peru. | 
CABUREIBA. 74 2 
CABURTIBA. c The balſam of Peru 


CACAGOGA. Ointments, that by being rubber 
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vii. ix. | | 
CACAI ARBOR, i. e. Cacao. Ing 
CACALIA, allo called leontice veterum, and . 

colt's foot. . = : 
It hath a floſculous flower, and downy feeds ; the 1 

are large and white; it grows in ſhady places. Ito 
are the ſame as thoſe of the common ſort. Aller 


CACALIANTHEMUM, fo called by Dr. Dil 


Originally it was brought from the Canary iſlands. int RK 
is a ſpecies which was firſt brought into Europe fron 
Cape of Good Hope, See Miller's Dick. = 
__ CACAMOTICTLANOQUILONI. The pure 
tatoe. See BATTATAS. ANTE = 
CACANUM. A plant ſuppoſed to be the cacas 
the ſame virtues are attributed to it. See P. £g10% 
Dioſcorides. | | * 
CACAO, called alſo amygdalis ſimilis Guatim® 
cacava, cacai, avellana Mexicana, cacavera, cacavi! 
cao Americæ, the pear-bearing wholeſome aim” 
cacoa, and chocolate, It is the theobroma cacao 0'® 
The nut is the only part of this tree which is uſes 
ſhape is nearly like that of an almond, but of a font 
larger ſize. The ſhell is dark-coloured, brittle, aud“ 
the kernel is throughout of a brown colour. It 64 | 
duced by a ſmall American tree, which bears 2 5 


cucumber z in this fruit is contained from thirty 
theſe nuts. A good tree produces a crop in 
ne and another in December. 'The principal diſtinc- 
ins among theſe nuts are the ſize and place whence 
pught from: the larger kind from the province of Nica- 
„ua, in Mexico, is moſt eſteemed. I he chief of what 
have in England are brought from Virginia and Ja- 
5 Theſe nuts have a light agreeable ſmell. and an unQtu- 
bitteriſh taſte, but not ungrateful. Thoſe from Nica- 
aa and Caracco are the moſt agreeable ; thoſe from the 
ech Antilles, and our American iſlands, are the molt 
1yous- | 1 em 5 g 
he principal uſe of this kind of nut is for making the 
nor which is known by the name of chocolate; which is 
ia, unctuous, nutritious fluid, and greatly demulcent. 
hectic, ſcorbutic, and catarrhous diforders, an atro- 
y, malignant itch, and hooping cough, chocolate made 
the uſual way is ſaid to relieve after all other uſual me- 
as have failed. In all diforders from an acrid ſalt, 
ether acid or bilious, this liquor is highly uſeful, When 
late is mixed with demulcent and aromatic ingre- 
Wt, it is uſcful ſor the hypochondriac and melancholic, 
nid to make the teeth black. e 
Wil the ſorts of chocolate nuts afford by preſſure an oil 
the ſame kind as thoſe that are obtained the ſame way | 
other kernels and ſeeds. | 


e Nucl. Cacao. The O 
; the Chocolate Nut. 
oaſt the nuts ſlightly in an iron pan, then being clear- 
rom che rind and germ, and levigated on a hot ſtone, 
te them with a proper quantity of hot water, and keep 
in a water bath till the oil riſes to the top; which, 
Wen concreted, is of a brown colour, and by repeated li- 
tions in hot weather becomes white. Fe 
bis proceſs is from the Paris Diſpenſatory. Theſe 
8, thus managed, afford ſometimes more than half 
Ir quantity of this vegetable ſævum or ſebaceous matter. 
not liable to turn rancid by long keeping; hence it is 
oper baſis for odoriferous unguents: but its indigeſt- 
= property renders it unfit for internal uſe. _ 
ſeparate the huſks from the chocolate nuts, put two 
eee pounds of them into a pan over a gentle clear fire, 
tn about until they are a little heated, and as ſoon 
go. 11nd that the huſks will peel off, carefully free the 
Wc from them, for they are totally indigeſtible. The 
ins pulp contained in theſe huſks, if preſſed, 
a cream that is cordial and grateful to the taſte ; 
WW cnoll:cnt for external application, is of admirable 
- acys | | 
prepare the kernels of the chocolate nuts for uſe, 
ſe them, after having ſeparated their huſks ; then place 
before a clear fire or in an oven that is warm, but 
yery hot; and thus they are ſo diſſolved as to be fit for 
Ing into cakes or rolls for uſe. | 
he Mexicans mix with theſe nuts a portion of Indian 
a few ſeeds of rocou, and a little vermilion. The 
ids mix cloves and cinnamon with them. The 
Wc mix with their's a little cinnamon, vanilla ſeeds, 
hne ſugar: in Paris they make up their chocolate for 
ks follows. Take of chocolate nuts freed from their 
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r. Die and fine ſugar, of each a pound; of cinnamon finely 
urnations p lered two drams, and of vanilloes half a dram ; beat 
lands. RS well together, and form them into cakes or rolls. 
-0Ne {r0 ter drinking of chocolate, if it is uneaſy in the ſto- 


may find relief from drinking a tea-cup full of cold 


YT 1 © 


e purgingl 5 ny | 
1 artificial chocolate is made of almonds thus: take of 
and bitter almonds of each an ounce, roaſt them in 
bn pan until they are brown, then wipe them clean, 


ruilc them in a mortar, gradually mixing with them 


FEgmnets 


natimay eaſures of warm milk, two eggs that have been well 
Cacavath' ; with a little cold milk, and as much cloves, cinna- 
aln006 lugar as may be agrecable to the palate. 

cacas oer. An Indian ſtone, called alſo lapis 
h is *J 4s, Which when heated is ſaid to give a crack hke 
of a be 

tle, and 5 CaPHONIA. A depravity of the voice, See 
r. It 84 PHONIA, e 


ars a laß, 
"= 


to a kind of intermittent fever 
ſtools. 


the dyſentery 


in the human body, generated from ſeparatiops by the 
ſecretive faculty, which are not immediately ſucceeded by 
the operation of the expulſive. 


A bad habit of body. 


there is a defect of vital heat. 
the body which depraves the nouriſhment thereof, and 
makes the ſkin of a diſagreeable colour. If difficult men- 
ſtruation is the cauſe, it is called a chloroſis. 
Cullen's Noſology, it is the third claſs of diſeaſes. He de- 
fines it to be a depravity of the conſtitution of the whole, 
or of a great part of the body, without any febrile or 
nervous diſeaſe as the primary one. | 


| are puffed, the mind is inactive, during fleep an op- 


CAC 


attended with copious 


CAC ARI, CAC AVIFERA, i. e. Cacao. 
CACAVA QUAHVITL, i. e. Cacao. 
CACAVATE, i. e. Cacao. 

CACAVI. See CAsSADA. 

CACAYATL: A ſpecies of French matigold. 
CACCIONDE. A pill commended by Baglivi againſt 
: its baſis is the terra Japonica. 
CACEDONIUS TARTARUM. The peccatit matter 


CACHZLOT. The ſperma cæti whale. 
CACHEXIA, from xaxog, ill or bad, and «Zig a Habit. 


A cachexy is an univerſal bad habit of body, in which 
Or, it is that diſpoſition in 


In Dr. 


They are the moſt diſpoſed hereto who are naturally of 
a lax and ſpongeous habit, which conſiſts in the ſoftneſs of 
the moving fires, the ſmallneſs and number of the veſſels, 
and the ſlenderneſs of the tendons. Women are more 
ubject to it than men, and men of a ſanguine, and of a 
phlegmatic habit, than thoſe of different ones; for ſuch 
perſons are apt to be plethoric, which occaſions the liver 
ſometimes to be obſtructed, whence the train of conſe- 
quences which form this diſorder. f | 
The cauſes are various: as, whatever can leſſen the na- 
tural heat of the conſtitution; whatever produces reple- 
tion or depletion; a bad quality introduced into the cir- 
culating fluids; the nerves in the uterus and inteſtines 
have the ſame origin, whence the diſorders in the firſt 
diſturb the latter, when the chyle being crude and unfit 
for nature's wants, a cachexy is the conſequence; free eat- 
ing and an inactive life, particularly when the ſtomach and 
digeſting powers are impaired, beget a crude chyle, irre- 
gular, and otherwiſe defective ſecretions, whence a ge- 
neral indiſpoſition of the juices and deſect in the ſolids, 
and this Dr. James obſerves may produce any of the ſymp- 
toms that the different writers ſay are proper to this ſtate 
of the body. In pubertine girls it is cauſed by difficult 
menſtruation: many aged people have this diforder from 
a ceſſation or obſtruction of periodical diſcharges. 
Its preſence is manifeſted by a pale white countenance, 
but oftener of a yellowiſh or greeniſh colour in the ſkin, 
a tumidneſs, coldneſs, and a ſoft flabbineſs of the body, 
with a general feebleneſs; a wearineſs is alſo complained _ 
of, a difficulty of breathing on the leaſt exerciſe, the feet 


preſſion is perceived, the urine is white and turbid, the 
pulſe flow and ſoft, the eye-lids have an cedematous kind 
of ſwelling. When a difficult menſtruation in girls is the 
cauſe, beſides theſe ſymptoms, there is a pain in the head, 
a frequent palpitation of the heart, and a preternatural 
longing for things noxious and unfit for food ; pain in the 
back and loins, a plethora either of the ſanguincous or 
phlegmatic kind, and a ſenſe of weight acrots the eyes. 
See CHLOROSIS, | | 
There are ſeveral chronical diſorders which may pro- 
perly be called cachexies, but are diſtinguiſhed by differing 
in their cauſe, ſeat, or other circumſtanee; the cacochy- 
mia, chloroſis, fluor albus, &c. are inſtances of this kind. 
But what is generally underſtood by cachevy, (which is 2 
general bad habit of body, without any one remarkable 
ſymptom by which any particular diforder is characters 
ized), ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a jaundice, leuco- 
phlegmacy, an atrophy, a ſcurvy, &c. 
Old perſons are the molt ſeverely afflicted with a cache. 
for old age itſelf is a ſpecies of this diforder. That 
ſpecies which is ſuddenly produced by intemperance and 
a depraved digeſtion after chronical diſeaſes, is more eably 
removed than that which is from a fault in the viſcera. 
An ill colour in the ſkin, as it indicates a diforder in the 
liver, is conſidered as a ſymptom of a diforder very dif- 
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CATORIA FEBRIS. A name given by Syly u 


feult 


CAC 


ficult to overcome. If fainting fits are frequent, the danger 


is great. If its cauſe is from an hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, | 


the cure is generally effected with difficulty. If women 
are cachectic from defective men{ruation, they either be- 
come barren or bring forth weakly children: and of all 


diſorders, none more eaſily degenerate into an anaſarca, 


aſcites, atrophy, or a heCtic fever, than does a cachexy. 
The indications of a cure are, to correct the bad qua- 


lity of the juices, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and to warm | 


the whole conſtitution. | 


In order to the cure, the diet ſhould be nouriſhing, cor- | 


dial, and ſuch as ſuffices in the leaſt quantities, ſhould be 


repeated often, to afford a plenteous nouriſhment, and of | 


ſuch a nature as to oppoſe the cauſe and circumſtances of 
the diſorder. Exerciſe ſhould be conſtant and regular, 
but within the compaſs of the ſtrength. The prime vie 


being evacuated, adminiſter ſuch medicines as increaſe the 
vital heat, ſuch as warm · bitters, aromatics, chalybeates, | 


and antimonials, Stomach medicines ſhould'be given juſt 
before and after meals. If the cauſe is a ſuppreſſion of any 
uſual evacuation, endeavour to promote the return of 
it. If laxity of the fibres, or defect of vital heat be the 
cauſe, aromatics and iron ſhould begin, 
with exerciſe complete the cure. . 
_ CACHEXIA ICTERICA. The Jaundice. | 
See Dr. James's Dictionary, the Article CACHEX1A. 


and antimonyals 


Boerhaave on the Cachexy. Shebbeare's Theory and | 


Practice of Phyſic. Brooks's and the London Practice of 
Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines. 
Hoffman's Practice of Medicine, vol. it. | 
_ CACHEXIA UTERINA, i. e. Fluor Albus. 

_ CACHIMIA, i. e. Cachymia. = 
CACHLAN. The herb buphthalmum. 
CACHLEX. A little ſtone or pebble. 


it the name of an animal. 


aſtringent virtue againſt a dyſentery. _ 

_ CACHOS, or Solanum pomiferum folio rotundo te- 
nui. It grows only on the mountains of Peru. It is a 
ſhrub of an extraordinary greenneſs: the leaves are thin 
and round: the fruit reſembles the mad-apple, is of an aſh 


colour and a grateful taſte. The Indians uſe it as a diu- | 


* and to expel concretions from the kidnies. Raii 
Iiſt. 5 8 
_ CACHOU, i. e. Terra Japonica. | 
_ CACHRY. The ſeeds of the Libanotis. 
_ CACHRYFERA, i. e. Libanotis. | 
CACHRYS, i. e. Libanotis. Galen ſays it 
means parched barley. . | | 
_ CACHUNDE. A compound medicine much eſteem- 
ed by the Chineſe and Indians. Zacutus Luſitanus ſays 
it is made with amber, muſk, aloes wood, pearls, eme- 
ralds, granates, jacinths, galangals, cinnamon, aloes, &c. 
CACHY MIA. Cachimia, or Kakimia. A term in 


fometimes- 


* 


Paracelſus, by which he intends an imperfect metallic 


body, or an immature metalline ore, which is neither a 

ſaline ſubſtance nor a metal, but yet almoſt metal. 

_ CACHYMLEA. lt may be divided into ſulphureous, as 

marcaſites, biſmuths, and cobalts; or, 2dly, into mercu- 
rix, or arſenical, or orpimental, and ſuch like; or, 3dly, 
into ſaline, ſuch are all tales. | e 

AOA, i. e. Cacao. | 5 
CACOALEXITERIUM, from An, evil, and E- 

Tiprov, a remedy or medicine, 1. e. Alexiterium. . 
CACOCHOLIA. An indiſpofition of the bile. 
CACOCHROI, from vaxos, ill, ypoa, colour. Such 

as have an ill colour in the face. 

— CACOCHYLIA. Indigeſtion or depraved chylifica- 


n. 115 
CAcOCHYMIA, from vans, ill, and xvnes, humour. 
A depraved ſtate of the humours. | 
CACOETHES, from xa, il, and hog, a word, 
which when applied to diſeaſes, fignifies a quality or a 
diſpoſition. Hippocrates applies this word to malignant 
and difficult diſtempers. Le Dran explains it to be an 


evil ulcer, boil, or fore. Galen and ſome others expreſs 
by it, an incurable ulcer, that is rendered ſo through the 
acrimony of the humours flowing to it. Linnzus and 
Vogel uſe this term much in the ſame ſenſe with Galen, 


and deſcribe the ulcer as ſuperficial, ſpreading, weeping, | 


and with callous edges. r 


CACONIAE. A corrupt word for canoniæ. 
CACOPATHIA. An ill affection. 
CACOPHONIA, A depravation of the voice of 
which there are dumbneſs and difficulty of ſpeech, y, a 
defines it to be a diſagreeable, ſharp kind of voice. Cul 
uſes this word as ſynonymous with Paraphonia, 
CACOPHRASTUS. A bye name given to Theo 
phraſtus Paracelſus. 1 | | 
CACOPRAGIA, from xaxo, ill, and parJe, 10 dig 
att. A depravation in the viſcera by which nutrition z 
performed. | 
CACORRHEMOSYNLE, i. e. Cacangelica. 
CACORRYTHMUS, from wxzxo;, il, and eu) 
order. An epithet of a diſorderly pulſe. ; 
CACOS. Evil, bad. Alſo the name of an Ind 


herb of a red colour: it is diuretic, and uſeful againſt d 
culous diſorders, | | 


CACOSITIA, axes, i/l, and orrior, food. A loat; 
of food. Linnzus defines it to be a fixt averſion to gg] 
CACOSPHYXIA, from xaxos, ill, and ever fron 


cout, bo leap or beat like an artery. A diſorder of th 


pulſe in general. 


CACOSTOMACHUS. Literally, an ill or bad f 


Lewis's Tranſlation of | 


Suidas makes 
Galen ſays that the cachleces | 
heated in the fire and quenched in whey, endues it with an | 


| baltum. 


mach; but is ſpoken of food that is bad for the ſtomach, 


CACOTHYMIA, from «eos, ill, and Supe, the ni 

| * vicious diſpoſition of the mind. T 
| ACOTROPHIA, from xanog, ll, and pon, vun. 
ment. Any ſort of vicious nutrition in general. 
CACTOS. The chardon. | 
CACUBALUM. The berry bearing chickweed, 
__ CADA PALEAVA, i. e. Macandon. 
ans. Soft Bin. 

CADEL AVANACU, i. e. Moluccenſe lignum. 
CADMIA, i. e. Calaminaris lapis. 
 CADMIA FAC TTITIA, i. e. Tutia. 
CADMIA FORNACUM, i. e. Tutia. \ 
 CADMIA METALLICA AGRICOLæE, i. e. G 
CADUC ASE. Vertigo. : | 
_ CADUCUS. When put ſubſtantively, or as an 4 
jective joined to morbus, it means an epilepſy. 
* CACILH. The blind-worm or ſlow- worm, alſo cal 
cæcilia typhlops, and cæcilia typhlinus Græcis. Itis 
ſpecies of ferpent, whoſe bite is of much the ſame ef 
as that of the viper. | 1 
'  CACIFAS MINORI. The fame as Amauni 
Aitken. | „„ 
CACUM INTESTINUM. The blind gut: fo all 
from its being perforated at one end only. Whit 
' now call the appendicula cæci, Rufus Epheſius eilt 
the excum. But modern anatomiſts divide the larget 
+ teſtines, which form one continued canal, into three pu- 


| tions. This canal begins by a kind of facculus, orb 


which is the firſt of the three portions, and is called 
cum. Dr. Hunter ſays that it lies on the inſide of ties 
ilium upon the iliacus internus, and is only a round ii 
broad bag, whoſe bottom is turned downwards, aud! 
mouth upwards. This inteftine, which is about tir 
fingers breadth long, is hid by the laft convolution of 
ilium. It hath the ſame bands as the colon, which ban 
take their origin from the appendicula cæci vermitom 


|} Winſlow obſerves that this bag lies under the right bi 


. ney, and that its diameter is more than double that al i : 
ſmall inteſtines. Its arteries are from the meſenteri \-_ 
perior. The veins are from the greater meſenteric u 
one of the branches Riolan calls the vena cwzcalls. 
nerves from the poſterior and inferior meſenteric. 
' COCEMENTUM. Cement. It is any tenacious m9 
by which two bodies are made to adhere. What 59 
by chemiſts is uſually called lute. See Lr Uu. 1 
thoſe powders and paſtes with which any body! i 
rounded in pots and crucibles, and which are cap 


| the help of tire, of producing changes upon that boch 


in making ſteel, braſs, &c. See CEMENT UM | , 
The common cement which Schroder directs in 10 
macopeia is the following: take half a pound of 61% 


loured brick-duſt, four ounces of common falt pref 


and of nitre and verdigriſc, each one ounce, Ms 


The Royal Cement. 
Take four parts of finely powdered brick · dult 1 


* 


CAE 


. 1..1-:ned to redneſs and finel 
en ſalt one part, mix hom well, and make 
A into a paſte with Water. This is called royal cement, 
cause it is uſed in purifying gold, which is called the 
als. | 
gains various, according to the different uſes to 
ich they are to be applied; a variety of the beſt and moſt 
Cul ſorts may be found in the Dictionary of Chemiſtry, 
the article CEMENT} and in Neumann's Works. 
"}MENTUM CUPRUM. Cement copper, called 
\ ziment copper. It is copper precipitated from vitriolic 
ters, by means of iron. The name is derived, as is 
| from a vitriolic water in Hungary called ziment. 
CRU LEUM. A name of the cyanus. | 
\ SALPINA. A plant ſo named by Father Plumier, 
o diſcovered it in America, in honour of Andreas Cæ- 
aus, an eminent botaniſt, and one of the firſt who at- 
pted to claſs plants. It is called the many-leaved Cæ- 
ina, but is of no medical uſe. Miller's ERC 
XS. ET CS. ALP. An abbreviation of Andrzas 
ſalpinus de Plantis. | 5 
AREA SECTIO. The Cæſarean ſection or ope- 
on, alſo called hyſterotomy, and hyſterotomatocia. 
js the operation whereby the foetus is extracted from 
uterus through the teguments of the belly. It is 
ed the Cæſarian operation from Julius Cæſar, who was 
Jught into the world this way. Some ſay it was one 
ſo, who was the firſt who was thus taken from his 
ber's womb, and from whom the operation is named. 
ere are three cauſes wherein this operation is neceſ- 
1. When the mother dies and the foetus is per- 


two months. 2. When the foetus is dead, but fo 
Wtcrnaturally fituated as to be impoſſible to deliver it in 
WF wiſual way. 3. When both the mother and the child 
W living, but the ſame difficulty attends as in the ſecond 


lany inſtances have occurred in which both the mo- 
and the child have lived after this operation. Heiſter 


62 very diſtinct account of this operation, in his Sur- 


= and of its ſucceſs in his Inſtitutes of Surgery, p. 2. 


i. p. 623, ii. 
37 and 38. 


ſhe hath ſuffered much by her ineffectual throes; for 
ill her. 


[ 


, in order to prevent the vagina from being wound- 

The inciſion is uſually directed to be on the left fide, 

ear of wounding the liver, becauſe the large lobe lies 
e right ſide; though there ſeems to be 1 dang 

ght ide 3 though there ſeems to be more danger 

je omentum, or a flexure of the inteſtines; becauſe as 


| ide; but the omentum is frequently found lying be- 
mit and the parietes of the belly. The inciſion into 
crus muſt be longitudinal, and as long as the exter- 
ad will permit, taking care not to wound the Fal- 
tubes: the child muſt be taken out at the inciſion, 
iter it the placenta and membranes; the water and 
b mult be abſorbed with ſponges: the wound in the 
g mult be left to nature, for by its contraction it will 
ought into about an inch and a half in length. The 
in wound 15 to be ſutured with the interrupted ſtitch, 
Fen to be drefſed up, as in general. If any conſider- 
veſſels are cut through, take them up. | 
the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 261. &c. 
unſtance of this operation being performed, which, 
eic ulueceſsful, yet merits attention. In this caſe 
1 ws was made on the right ſide; and it was ob- 
that the woman complained but little during the 
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powdered one part, 


ed to be alive, and this happening in labour, or in the 


p. 173. See alſo Mem. de P Acad. Roy. de Chirur. 
= p. 308. Edinb. Med. Effays, vol. v. 


thould not be commended if the woman is living be- 
ſhe falls into labour, and yet it muſt be attempted be- 


n ſhe is thereby reduced, the operation is almoſt ſure | 


perform this operation, lay the woman on her back, 
ea pillow under her right fide, to turn the uterus as 
h as poſhble on the other; then the operator muſt | 
e a longitudinal inciſion, beginning as high up as the 
|, on the outſide of the linea alba, and carrying it 
n in an oblique direction towards the ilium, he muſt 
carefully through the muſcles of the belly, and alſo 
peritoneum, and introduce a finger into the abdo- 
> which muſt be carried along before the point of the 


_ ä 


vague; and that it is indifferent on which ſide the inciſion 


not ſo much to be dreaded as he intimates; that the courſe 


iterus riſes up, it carries the viſcera above it, and to | 


in medicine. 


by plant with pods containing four reddiſh peas. 
coction of the leaves reſtrains the hæmorrhoides when 


CAL 


operation, except when the needles paſſed through the pes 
ritoneum when the ſutures were made; and that the ute- 
rus ſeemed very little ſenſible of any injury done to it. It 
is noticed in the remarks made on writers who have de- 
ſcribed this operation, that there is very little ſatisfaction 
to be obtained from them; that all they relate is very 


is made, farther than as ſome preſent circumſtance may 
determine; that the hæmorrhage ſpoken of by Heiſter is 


of the linea ſemilunaris, as nigh to the outer edge of the 
rectus muſcle as poſlible, ſeems to be the molt eligible 
place for the operation. 10 2: 5 

Pare, Guillimeau, Rolſincius, Hoorn, Mauriceau, So- 
lingen, and ſome others, are ſaid to be violent oppoſers of 
this operation; but the truth is, they only object to it in 
certain caſes, where they thought others raſh in proceeding 
to it. 


+ % 


See allo an Account of the Cæſarean Section by Dr. 
Vaughan of Leiceſter: | 1 35 
CASARES. Children who are brouglit into the world 
by the Cæſarian operation. r 1 
CASIUS, i. e. Glaucus. 
CASONES, i. e. Cæſares. 
C/ETCHU, i. e. Terra Japonica. | 
CAFE, CAFA, CAFAR, i. e. Camphor. 
CAGASTRUM. Paracelſus uſes this word to expreſs _ 
the morbific matter which generates diſeaſes, and that is 
not innate but adventitious. Diſeaſes atifing from the ca- 
gaſirum are pleuriſy, peſtilence, fever, &c. 
CAGUACU-APARA, or The American bezoar 
CAGUACU-ETE. deere 
CAINITO. An American name for the ſtar-apple. 
Miller mentions two ſpecies, but they are not of any note 


CAIPA TIJAMBOU. A ſpecies of wild jambos. 

CAJAHABA. An Indian plant which adheres to trees 
like ivy; the natives bruiſe it, and bind it upon fractures. 
Raii Hiſt. INTE ts ek 

CATAN. Phaſeolus arbor incana filiquis toroſis, 
cayan dicta thora parou, piſum arboreſcens. A ſhrub- 
A de- 


-exceſhve, Raii Hiſt; 74a 1 . 5 a 
CAJEPUTI OLEUM. It is thought to be obtained 
from the grains of paradiſe : it is commended as a nervous 
medicine, and as being uſeful in ſome cardialgias. The 
doſe is four or five drops in any convenient liquor. 
-CAJOU;-F.-:-: | ; 
CAJOUS, + i. e. Acajaiba. 
' CAKILE; A name of the eruca marina. 
CALA A. Indian maſtich tree. It hath roſaceous 
flowers, Which are followed by a fleſhy fruit that includes 
a nut, This tree is a native of the warm parts in America. 
From the trunk and branches a gum like the gum maſtich 
aſſuess 00 | | | 4700 


„CALA C AI, or CALAEMUM. A kind of 


Indian tin, which being ſubjected to the fire is changed 
into a kind of cerus, ſuch as is made of lead and European 
tin. 7 Hike ä | 
_ CALAMACORUS. : Indian reed. 
CALAMAGROSTIS, Retd-graſs, 
 CALAMARY. The cuttle-hſh, 
CALAMBAC, i. e. Agallochum. 
CALAMBOUR, i. e, Agallochum. 
CALAMEDON, from aH, a reed. A ſpecies of 
fracture which runs along the bone in a right line, but is 
lunated in the extremity. 6 | 
CALAMINA, i. e. Calamanaris lapis. PER 
CALAMINARIS LAPIS. Calamine ſtorie, alſo call- 
ed cadmia lapidoſa, cadmia foſſilis, calamite, calamy, and 
calaminar ſtone. - | | 
It is a metallic mineral, of a grey, brown, yellow, or 
pale red colour, and ſometimes of all theſe colours vari- 
ouſly mixed; it is heavy and hard, but not fo as to ſtrike 
fire with ſteel. It is of a middle nature betwixt ſtone and 


See GRAMEN, 


earth, found in copper mines, and thoſe of lead and iron; 


it is found in England, Germany, and other countries, 


either in diſtin mines, or intermixed with the ores of 


2 1 lead 


As a ſubſtitute for this operation, the ſection of 
the ſymphyſis of the pubes is propoſed. See Pu Bis Ossa. 
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Lad or other metals. It is the ore of a metal known by 
the name of zinc, and contains a ſmall portion of iron. 
It is generally calcined before it is brought into the ſhops, 
in order to ſeparate ſome ſulphureous and arſenical parti- 
cles of which it is ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed, and alſo to 
render it more eaſily reducible into powder. 
| Calamine is ranked by Mr. Edwards, in his Elements of 
Foſſilogy, as a cryptometalljne ſtone, and its varieties as 
ſo many ſpecies of the zinc-ſtone genus: ſome are va- 
rieties of the zinc floſſes; they are tranſparent or gloſſy. 
The quantity of zinc is variable in different parcels of 
this ore. In the Berlin Memoirs Marggraf-ſays, that from 


2-16ths to 75-16ths of the weight of the ore is pure me- 
tal. The un fort in our ſhops in England frequently 


affords - 16ths. | | 
If this ore is not already calcined, it muſt be heated to 


a ſtrong red heat, then quenched in water; and this pro- 


ceſs mult be repeated three times. Before calcination it 
is of a grey or of a red colour; but when calcined it is 


yellow. 


It is an error of ſome writers who ſay that the calamy 
is a recrement of melted copper, and that tutty is a re- 


crement of melted braſs; though it is true that the beſt 


calamy is what ſticks to the iron rods uſed in ſtirring the 
matter in the furnaces while braſs is making. 

The name cadmia hath been applied to feveral different 

things. Dioſcorides meant by it the recrement which a- 


| riſes from braſs whilſt melting: Galen applied it to the 


recrement of braſs, and a ſtone found in ſome mines : the 
| calamine ſtone is now called thus; and the Germans have 
given this name to cobalt; whence Agricola ſays that 
there are three ſorts, viz. one metallic, one foſſile, and 
one of the furnaces. . | 
Though the calamine ſtone is an ore of zinc, it is not 
the only one; for zinc is found in the ore of lead, and of 
other metals. The principal uſe of this mineral is for 
changing copper into braſs, which it does by its metallic 


part mixing with the copper while it is in a ſtate of fu- 


lion. See Ms. 5 „„ 
For medicinal uſes the calamine, after being calcined, 


| ſhould be levigated to an impalpable powder; it is then 


called lap. calam. ppt. See COMMINUTIO, When thus 


prepared it is uſeful in collyria as an aſtringent and corro- 
borant, and againſt defluxions of thin acrid humours upon 


the eyes, and in ointments for cutaneous exulcerations, 
Kc. if it is exquiſitely fine, it acts as an abſorbent or de 


| ficcative, but if not, it is eſcharotic. | 


The London college directs the following cerate, in 


Which this mineral is the principal ingredient. 


Ceratum Eupoloticum. Cicatrizing Cerate. 
| Take of olive oil, a pound; yellow wax, prepared ca- 


lamy, of each half a pound; melt the wax with the oil, 
and as ſoon as the mixture begins to congeal, ſprinkle in | 
the calamy, and-ſtir all well till the cerate is quite cold. 


This hath been called ceratum Turneri. Dr. James 
ſays that he remembers to have met with a like cerate in 


| > ogg. by an old Engliſh ſurgeon who preceded Dr. 
Turner. The Edinburgh college calls it ung. lap. cala- |} - | | 

I TY 105 I 1 8 {ap : | CALAMITA. A name for the dry ſort of ſtoru, 
| diſtinguiſh it from the liquid. | 


minar. 


| Mag iſterium Lapidis Caim 16 | The Magiſtery of Ca- 


| 8 5 00 NG et 

Take of calamine ſubtilly powdered, four ounces ; put 
it into a matraſs, and pour upon it a pound of the ſpirit 
of ſalt ; let them digeſt upon warm fand forty-eight hours; 
filtre the ſolution and precipitate the magiſtery with the 


| ſpirit of urine, free it from the ſalts by ſeveral ablutions, 


and dry it for uſe. From three to ſeven grains it is eme- 
tic and cathartic. See Neumann's Chemical Works, 


Lewis's Materia Medica, and the Dictionary of Che- 


miſtry, 4to. | | | 
CALAMINTHA, ſrom xaae c;], good mint. Ca- 
amint. 

It is a plant with ſquare ſtalks, the leaves ſet in pairs, 
the flowers on branched pedicles, whereof two iſſue from 
one joint in the bofoms of the leaves; the upper lip of 
the flower is divided into two ſegments, the lower into 
three, It is perennial, and flowers in July and Auguſt. 

CALAM. MONTANA. The common calamint, 
called alſo cal. vulg. vel officinarum Germaniæ, and ca- | 


4 
1 


— 


— 
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| of wine extracts the virtues of this herb the molt q 


| cataria major e nep. and cat-mint, It is d 


and the more excellent calamint. It hath large leaves 


lam. flore magno vulg. It is the meliſſa cala 
Linn. | J 
The ſtalks are large and upright, the leave : 
and ſerrated, It 1 4 _ x ſides of ok * 
but it is not ſo common as the field ſpecies, ws 3 
leaves ſo powerful in their medicinal Qualities, not 1 ö 
the penny- royal ſmell. | - i 
CALAMINTHA ANGLICA. Field calamiy; el 
alſo calam, pulegii odore nepeta agreſtis, calam, fa a 
tis, &c. and ſpotted calamint. Meliſſa nepeta, Lian | 
ſtalks are reclining ; the leaves are ſmall, Irregular] ; | 

ſlightly indented, without pedicles, the flower (talk; k 
than the leaves: it grows wild in dry grounds and} 
the ſides of fields, in hedges, highways, and ſand fa 
The leaves have much of the ſmell of penn). wl 
ſpearmint, but hotter, and their virtues are {imily > 
mixture of them; water by infuſion extracts all theiry 
tue, and by evaporation it carries off all their fa 
* diſtillation with water, they give out a large po , 
of eſſential oil, that is pungent to the taſte and fro! 
the herb: the decoCtion in the ſtill, after the oil * 
ried off, is rough, bitter, and aromatic. ReQifed 6 


pletely. | 
 CALAMINTHA PALUSTRIS. Water Calm 
called alſo calam. arvenſis verticillata, mentha ane 
verticillata hirſuta, calamintha aquatica. Field mintys 
whorled coronets. It grows on the ſides of ditches: 
whorles are placed at a diſtance in the boſoms of the la 
It is ſeldom uſed. | FE : 

|  Herba felis, alſo called cataria, mentha cataria, rer 


nep or cat-mint, from its being deſtroyed by cats; iti 
hoary plant with ſquare ſtalks; the leaves are heart. ſu 
accuminated, ſerrated, and ſet in pairs on oblong t 
cles; the flowers are whitiſh, labiated, ſtanding on pi 
on the tops of the branches; the upper lip is divided 
two, and the lower into three ſections. It grows will 
| _ and on dry banks, and flowers in June. 
The leaves are moderately pungent and aromatic, ſa 
ſtrong, and reſemble ſpear-mint and penny-royal, i 
virtues of which they partake. Water extracts alt 
active matter, but redlified ſpirit extract it more e 
pletely. Diſtilled with water they yield a yellow ef 
oil, not quite ſo agreeable as the herb, though {mel 
ſtrong of it; the remaining decoction is bitter andi 
aſtringent. ; 
_ CALAMINTHA MAGNO FLORE. Mountain 
lamint with a large flower; alſo called calamintla m 
tana magno flore, mountain mint, the greateſt ca 


flowers, the leaves are deeply ſerrated, pointed, aul 
on pedicles. It is a native of the ſouthern parts of 
rages and raiſed in our gardens. | 


o . 


It hath a moderately pungent taſte, and a more apt 
able one than any of the other calamints, and is a bit 
ſtomachic. _ - Rn 
-  CALAMINTHA HUMILIOR.. Ground-ivy. 
_ CALAMINTHA. A name of the ſatureia. 


 CALAMITA ALBA. The white ſand-ſione. WM 
_ CALAMITA of Rhaſes. The common load- tum 
CALAMITIS. A name of that fſactitious ca 
which, by fixing to iron rods, acquires the figure“ 
reed; the word is applied to pompholyx, to calm 
d Agricola calls a marine ſtoney plant thus. 
CALAMUS. The ſtalk of any plant. See Ca 
It is alſo a reed. See ARUNDO. 72 * 
CALAMUS AROMATICUS.  Sweet-ſcented * 
alſo called acorus verus, typha arom. clava rugola, . 
ringa. It is the acorus calamus vera of Linn. 
© The name of calamus aromaticus is given to the a 
but they are very different things; the firſt is a Kal 
Eaſtern reed, which is ſlender, hollow, white, aud 0 
fragrant ſmell; it is alſo called calamus odoratün! 
arundo Syriaco. | * 
The ſweet flag is a plant with long narrow 
leaves, like thoſe of the common iris, and of 
green colour; they are divided by the longitud" 


into two uncqual proportions, one of which is 100%, 


CAL 


erſely wrinkled 3 the flowers are imperfect and 
1 . forming an elegant ſpike: the root 
Ich ſpreads obliquely under the ſurface of the earth, is 
„ crooked, full of joints, about an inch thick, ſome- 
© fatted, externally of a greeniſh white colour, which 
nees in drying into a browniſh yellow, internally white, 
ok a looſe fungous texture. It is found in rivulets 
marſhy places in many parts of England, and in 
land. The ſtalk dies in winter, but the root is pe- 
a roots are brought from the Levant, but thoſe 
ur own growth are pre erable. Dr. Alſton ſays, that 
cot is aromatic, ſtomachic, and carminative. As an 
matic it promotes the fluid ſecretions, is of uſe in gan- 
nes both internally and externally, agreeably ſtimulates, 
| produces 2 pleaſant ſenſation in the mind. Their 
ma is fixed, and will keep many years. When freſh 
hered the ſcent is not agreeable, but ſomewhat like that 
leeks; by a7 this kind' of flavour goes off. 
huſe that which is ſound, tough, and whitiſh within 
en broke. . | f 8 
Vater beſt takes off the bitter part of this root, and 
it the aromatic part. In diſtillation with water, it 
ds up a very ſmall portion of eſſential oil, leaving a 
iſcous bitter in the decoction. | 
ore agreeable bitters ſupercede its uſe, but it is a to- 
able ſubſtitute for gentian, and other gently warm 

pk | 


ers. | | 
ALAMUS AROMATICUS ASIATICUS. Aſiatic 
Wct-flag ; called alſo acorus Aſiaticus, aurus Braſilienſis, 
| capicatinga. It grows in both the Indies. Its root 
ees in virtues with that of our own growth. | 

ALAMUS TOXICUS. The walking-cane. See 


TICUS, | | 
ALAMUS SCRIPTORIUS. A dilatation of the 
in, near, or in the fourth ventricle, is thus named, 
zuſe it reſembles a quill, 8 


named. 

ALATHIANA. Marſh gentian. | 

E. ALAZIA. A precious ſtone with ſpots like hail in it. 

"of ALBIANUM. The name of a plaſter in Myrepſus. 
ALCADINUM, Calcator, Colcotor. Vitriol. 

a White vitriol; or, according to ſome, it 

al alkali. | 8 


ALCANEUM, Calcar, Os Calcis. The heel bone. 


part, and in ſome meaſure the baſis. The large ten- 
called tendo Achillis, is inſerted into this bone. 
5 it is injured in its fore-part, it may ſafely be ampu- 


ALCANTH Os, Calcanthum. See VI TRIOL UM. 
ALCANTUM. A kind of red drink. | 


d glaſs-houſe. 15 | 

F ALCAR GALLI. A ſpecies of meſpilus. 
ALCARIS FLOS. The larkſpur. 2 
ALCARIUS LAPIS. Lime-ſtone, See CALx. 


ALCATAR. Vitrio eke. 
LALCATON. Troches of arſenic. 


ad ALCATREPOLA, i. e. Calcitrapa. | 
: cf TRIPPA, Garden lark-heels. See DEL RI: 
e .CEDONIUS, i. e. Chalcedonius. 7 


ALCENA, Calcenon, Calcenonia, Calcinonia, Cal 
pus, Calcenos, Calcetus. Paracelſus uſes theſe 
ds to expreſs the tartarous matter in the blood; or that 


' ood is impregnated with inci 
16 pregnated with tarrarous principles. 
8 K. ALC. MUS. An abbreviation of Muſeum calceola- 
127 m Veronenſe. | | 
enn -<E0LUS D. MARIE SACERDOTIS. Our 
talk er prieſt's ſlipper. It is a ſpecies of aliſma, hav- 


ALCEUM FQUINUM, i.e. Tuſſila 

4 10. N » Co 80. 

ay 17 CHITHIOS. Verdigriſe ; alſo a marcaſite. 
a7 <HOIDES OSSICULA, i. e. Cuneiformis. 
FALCIDICUM. The name of a medicine in which 


enic, 


ALCIFRAGA. Break-ſtone. An epithet given to 


ALAMUS ODORATUS. See CAL Anus An- 


ALANDRA, or Chalandra. A large kind of lark is 


the largeſt bone in the foot, of which it is the poſte- 


1 ALCAR. See CALCAaNEUM. It is alſo the furnace | 


CAL 


the herb ſcolopendrum or. ſpleen-wort, in Scriboniug 
Largus. X 

CALCIGRADUS. Hippocrates means by it, 6ne who 
in walking lays much ſtreſs upon the heels. 
CALCINATIO. Calcination: The calcination of a 


the fire to produce ſome change in it; or it is the ſepa- 
rating, by means of fire, the more volatile from the more 
fixed parts of any compound body; or the deſtruction of 
the inflammable principle thereby, or both. 

Bodies are deprived of their volatile parts by calcination; 
in the inſtances of burning ſtones, &c. to convert them 
into quick- lime, which is effected by the evaporation of 
the air and watery principle; in the expoſing gypſum, 
alum, borax, and ſeveral other ſalts to the fire, which 
deprives them of the water that is neceſſary for their cry- 
ſtallization; and in the roaſting of minerals, which car= 
ries off their ſulphur, arſenic, and other volatile con- 
tents. GEE. 

The inflammable principle is OE from imperfect 


they are deprived of their form and metallic properties, 
and are changed into earthy matters, called metallic calces. 
Here it may be obſerved, that what are called calces of 


theſe metals reduced into fine powders; no method is 

known by which theſe metals can be deprived of their 

phlogiſton or inflammable principle. The changes made 

by this ſecond kind of calcination, are different from the 

former; in this caſe the alteration is effected, not by eva- 

poration, but by decompoſition and deſtruction of the 

phlogiſton ; it is therefore a combuſtion, and not a vola- 
tilization of their inflammable principle, . 


vation of the inflammable principle, without any ſenſible 
combuſtion, in expoſing imperfect metals, combined with 
vitriolic and nitrous acids, to a due degree of heat; in this 
proceſs the acid riſes, and at the ſame time carries with 
it the inflammable principle; for inſtance, in calcining 
the vitriol of iron. | | 

Acids, particularly the nitrous, extract the inflammable 


| principle from imperfect metals, and reduces them by ſo- 


lution, without fire, to a ſtate ſimilar to that by calcina- 


| of calcining them; and metallic ſubſtances, dephlogiſti- 
cated by their means, are called calces. | 


or any other metal. _ | 
The calcination, which by means of fire reduces ſolid 


of, and in this it differs from comminution. 
| To this head belongs the burning of vegetable and ani 
mal matters; otherwiſe called uſtion, incineration, or con- 
cremation. | | | 


ferent degrees of the ſame effect are -produced, and thus 
calcination is perfect or imperfect : the firſt is where the 
utmoſt change, except vitrifaction, is brought about; the 
ſecond is where the circumſtances of the proceſs are li- 
mited in proportion to the change intended. | 


Ihe calcination of metallic bodies (gold and ſilver ex- 


cepted) are promoted by nitre. This ſalt expoſed to the 


tricates their inflammable matter, and burſts with it into 
flame, accompanied with a hiſſing noiſe; this proceſs is 
called deflagration, or detonation. To underſtand the 


afflux of air, or a ſubſtitute for it, is neceſſary to the ſup- 
port of fire; and that nitre, or any thing containing the 
acid thereof, is ſuch a ſubſtitute: that if nitre be added 
to any matter containing an inflammable principle, and a 
heat be imparted to the mixture, ſufhcient to bring the 
nitre to fuſion, fire will be produced, and a calcination 
effected, even though all the air be excluded. 

The manner of operation varies according to the na- 
ture of the matter to be calcined, and may, according to 
the principle on which it is performed, be diſtinguiſhed 


nation. ; 
2225 Calei- 


body is, properly ſpeaking, to expoſe it to the action of 


metals by expoſing them to the fire: in an intenſe heat 


gold and of ſilver, are improperly ſo termed, being only 


There is an evaporation of volatile parts, and a depri- 


tion with it; whence ſuch acids are conſidered as capable 


Calcination is ſaid to be actual, when effected imme - 
diately, and only by the action of fire; and potential, 
when aqua fortis, or other ſolvent, is uſed to corrode iron, 


bodies into a powdered ſtate, alſo alters the qualities there- 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of calcination, by which dif- 


fire in conjunction with any. inflammable ſtbſtances, ex- 


principle of this operation, it muſt be obſerved, that the 


into three kinds, combuſtion, calefaction, and deto- 
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Calcination by combuſtion is where the body kindled 
ſupports, with the aſſiſtance of the air, the fire which 
calcines it, as in the inſtance of coals in the culinary fire. 
Vegetables are thus calcined, and when they are thus treat- 
ed, ſome call the operation incineration. 


ſome external fire. The methods here are various, almoſt 
as the different kinds of matter thus treated ; and in the 
management regard muſt be had to the ſubſtance of the 
containing veſſel, for ſome ſhould be made of iron, others 
of glaſs or clay, &c. the heat muſt be differently regu- 
lated, or elſe vitrifaction, inſtead of calcination, may en- 
ſue. Calcinations of-this kind, are expedited by the in- 
creaſe of ſurface, Lhich is given to the calcined matter, 
and the copious admiſſion of air through that part of the 
furnace where the matter is-placed, by ſtirring it with a 
ſpatula, by previous pulverization, and by raking off the 
calx from the ſurface of the metal, as fait as it appears 
thereon. It ſhould be farther obſerved, that if any coal, 
or other inflammable matter, that does not contain a mi- 
neral acid, be ſuffered to fall on the calcining matter, cal- 
cination will thereby be prevented, and part of what is 
calcined will be revive | cr reduced, that is, it will return 
into its metallic form again. 
Calcination by detonation differs from combuſtion” only 
in this; in the latter the aſſiſtance of air is neceſſary, in 
the former this want is ſupplied by the nitre that is added 


fire, both ſhortens the operation, and in ſome inſtances, 
perſects it more fully. Detonation is thus performed: a 
proper quantity of nitre is mixed with the matter to be 
cCalcineds, a crucible is heated red-hot, then the matter thus 
mixed is gradually thrown in, an exploſive efferveſcence 
ſoon follows the injection of each quantity, the ceſſation 
of which efferveſcence each time, is the proper limit of 
the intervals of throwing in, till all is in, at which time 
it is finiſhed. The crocus antimonii, and ſome other me- 

dicines, are thus prepared. A portion of the alkaline 


ter; but the reſt is to be ſeparated by water, which is to 
be added warm, and after being well mixed, it is to be 


tracted ; this is called edulcoration. 


keeping them in fuſion for ſome time. Thoſe metals 
which require a ſtrong fire to melt in, calcine with a much 
leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow ; hence the 
ſcorification, or burning of ſuch iron or copper veſlels, as 
are long expoſed to a conſiderable fire without defence 
from the air. | | 

In calcination the metals vifibly emit fumes ; yet the 


employed. And all the metallic calces and ſcoriæ are re- 
vived into their metallic ſtate, by fuſion with any animal 
or vegetable inflammable matter. N | 
Except the calces of lead and biſmuth, all the metallic 
calces require an addition to make them melt in the 
ſtrongeſt fire that can be made in common furnaces; and 
the additions, called fluxes, chiefly conſiſt of a mixture 
of fixed alkaline ſalt, with ſome inflammable matter. As 
theſe fluxes not only fuſe the calx, but alſo revive it into 
metal, they are ſometimes called reducing fluxes ; of 
which the following is one of the chief, and is called the 
black flux. 1 855 8 

Take of nitre one part, and ſalt of tartar two parts, 
grind them well together, then ſet the mixture on fire, 
by throwing in a bit of red hot coal; cover the veſſel, and 
ſuffer them to burn until the whole is changed into a black 
alkaline coaly maſs. | : 8 
Metallic calces or ſcoriz, mingle with twice their weight 
of this black flux, and expoſed io a proper fire in a cloſe- 
covered crucible, melt and reſume their metallic form. 
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it was formed, on reviving to its original metallic ſtate, its 

weight is leſs than at the firſt. 

See Newman's Chem. Works, Lewis's Materia Medica, 

the Dictionary of Chemiſtry. | 

CALCINATUM MAJUS. It is whatſoever is dulci- 

fied by the chemical art, which was not ſo by nature; ſuch 

as dulcified mercury, lead, and the like ſubſtances, which 

are very ſpeedily conſolidated. | 


Calcination by calefaction is, where the calcining heat is 
not generated in the body itſelf, but imparted to it from 


to the matter, which producing a quicker and more intenſe 


baſis of this ſalt, ſometimes joins with the calcined mat- 


poured off, and the ſame to be repeated till the falt is e- 


The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by 


weight of the calx proves greater than that of the metal 


But though the calx was heavier than the metal of which 


CAL 


| CALCINATUM MAJUS POTERII. It; 
diſſolved in aqua fortis, and precipitated with 
Poterius uſed it in the cure of ulcers. 
CALCINATUM MINUS. Any thing which j;r 
| | | Tty 
by nature, and ſpeedily cures, as ſugar, mann; 
rinds, c. es 3 * 
CALCIS VIV. FLORES. The pinguious g. 
which floats on the top of new made lime-water 15 
named. | ? 
CALCIS OS, 1. e. Calcaneum. 
CALCTTARI, i. e. Sal alcali. 
CALCITEA. Vitriol. 
CALCITEOSA. Litharge. 
CALCITHOS. Verdigriſe. 
CALCITRAPA. Common ſtar-thiſtle; alfy al 
carduus ſtellatus, jacea ramoſiſſima, jacea itellata, of 
rupina. e 
The ſtalk of this plant is divided into numerous hryg 
es, ſpreading about, and riſing nearly two feet high, x 
a few leaves on them placed at the diviſions of the (4 
the flowers are of a reddiſh colour, grow thick wag 
branches, and come out of heads, which are compoſes 
ſeveral ſcales, each ending in a long, ſtraight, hard, 2 
ſharp thorn ; theſe flowers paſs away in down, centy 
ing white flattiſh oblong ſeeds; the root is ſingle, au 
finger thick long, and running deep into the ground, 
a whitiſh colour, having a thick bark on it. It grous x 
GARRY, on commons, and flowers in June. 
he leaves are bitter; a dram of the ſeed, in a gl 
wine, powerfully expels viſcid matter which obſtrud;t 
urinary paflages; the root is uſed againſt the grarch af 
the ſtone in the bladder; and the bark of the root h 
tolled in the nephritic colic. It ſhould be gathered abe 
8 of September, and when dried a dram is a 
ale. | | | 
CALCITRAPA OFFIC. St. Barnaby's thiſtle; ul 
alſo carduus ſtellatus lutzus, carduus ſolſtitialis, ſpina i 
ſtitialis, jacea ſtellata, jacea lutea capite ſpinoſa nim 
and leucacantha veterum. $2 
It is commended as an anticteric, anti-cacheCtic, al 
lithontriptic. Dale. | | 
CALCOIDEA OSSICULA, i. e. Officula cunciſom 
CALCULIFRAGUS, . Lithontriptic. 
CALCULOSUS. Afflicted with the ſtone. 
_ CALCULUS. The gravel and ſtone. The Grei 
call this diſorder lithiaſis, the Latins name it ca/cu!us, u 
in Engliſh we underſtand by gravel, ſmall ſtones that pu 
from the kidneys through the ureter, &c. in a few jj 
and by the fone, a calculous concretion in the kidnejzl 
| in the urinary bladder, which is too large to paſs, «1 
leaſt without great difficulty. Some call it nephritis 
What is called a fit of the gravel or flone is, when int 
the ſtony concretions in the kidneys, &c. there is ju 
with other ſymptoms which uſually attend, when mu 
endeavours at their diſcharge. . x 
Ihe concretions that form this diſeaſe, are very vl 
in their properties; and when out of the body re! 
very different ſolvents to deſtroy their cohehon. 8 
Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 105, cke. 
The human calculi contain about half their weigit 
fixed air, much volatile alkaline falt, ſome oil, a f 
earth and phlegm ; and the different hardneſs obſenci! 
different ones, is owing to the variety in the proportn® 
theſe conſtituents. From the ſuppoſition that the ji 
in the kidneys, and the bladder, conſiſt of calcats 
earth, they have been called calculi ; but fr Torvern le 
man aſſerts that the moſt exact analyſis cannot dico! 
it, upon an average, above one part in one Jundr0 Bl 
this earth. 8 
Stones are generated in any part of the body; but hs 
we ſpeak of the tone as a diſeaſe, it is under{t006 v8 
ſeated in the kidneys, ureters, or in the bladder. oh 
What is called a ene in the gall-bladder, it is only & 
were a coagulation, or at moſt a concretion, 0! the l 
and not properly of the calculous kind. . ol 
Perſons of vigorous conſtitutions are more ſubjes 
this diſeaſe than thoſe of a more lax and cold habit | 
If any ſmall: indiſſoluble ſubſtance is fixed in 20, 
of the body, a ſtony cruſt ſoon forms itſelf upon 1b f 
more or leſs. Thus it may be formed in a kidneſ 
increaſing, may obſtruct it, and even prove its deli 


by corrupting it; in this caſe a bloody fœtid and ＋ 


8 Mer 
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0 e 3s diſcharged: or if this concretion is removed from 
kidney obſtructing the ureter, it occaſions at firſt a 
dic; but ſometimes it produces an acute inflamma- 
an there; or deſcending into the bladder, it is 
er expelled with the urine, and diſcharged through 
\rethra, or detained here, where it increaſes in bulk 
in adheſion of the earthy parts of the urine, which 
\ ſtrata of different colours; the nucleus which fell 
n the kidney always remaining red. As to the pro- 
Fon of „tones in the human body, a ſmall attention to 
cauſes of the gouty matter, and to the affinity betwixt 
yout and the ore; alſo on recollecting that a fit of 
*. often tranſmuted into a fit of the other, we ſhall be 
ly led to conclude, that the cauſes of both are, a de- 
dive ſolution of the earthy particles of our aliment by 
powers of digeſtion ; other peculiarities in the conſti- 
on conducing to the formation of one or the other dif- 
er, from the ſame leading cauſe. Wine 1s ranked 
ng the occaſional cauſes, ſo is hard and fony water 
the tartar of wine agrees not with the human calculus 
ts conſtituents, except in poſſeſſing ſome fixed air and 
h, and theſe in proportions very different too: and as 


ſe; water is the only diluter, and in the performance 
its office of diffolving not only our food, but alſo the 


counteracts diſeaſes and their cauſes : when pure water 

is drank, the veſſels are permeable, the excretions 
y performed, and every thing that is faulty carried out 
he body; but water impregnated with indigeſtible 
ticles, is already ſaturated with its own contents, 
refore leſs capable of diflolving and carrying off with 


* 


ir diſcharge. 


in the bladder, attended with a conſtant ſtrangury, is 
de referred to ſpaſm as its cauſe. For on account of 


hra, all the diſtreſſing ſymptoms in the diſcharge of 
ſometimes induced by calculus, it is alſo certain that 


the veſſels 'of the bladder, as in caſes of ſuppreſſion 


J 


hat pu n ſome acrid application to the bladder; and from va- 
v dan bs other cauſes. EE Ws 
nepdt ſome inſtances, the difficulty of diſcovering whether 


5 bo there is 2 lone in the bladder is ſuch, as to clude the 


tis ſkill in the ſymptoms thereof; the greateſt dexterity 
en eng the catheter, and the beſt helps that experience 
is [WW given in the uſe of any other means. However, in 


mu erral, if the patient handles his be frequently, if he 
: a motion to ſtool, when he begins to diſcharge his 
vid de, if he walks in the ſtreets with his legs ſtraddling, 


requ ot doubted but that there is a ſfone in the bladder. 


0, ran ſays, that when a ſmall one is lodged in the neck 


oe bladder, the patient is only pained whilſt the firſt 
eight of urine paſs, each time that he attempts to diſ- 
Wi Foe it; if the one is large, the greateſt pain is whilſt 
ervedl laſt drops are diſcharging ; but if there is a difficulty 
100 San the urine all the time of its going off, the caſe 
he {ot a ene. F 

learc he ſigns of a one in the kidneys are, an obtuſe pain in 
n 00 GT” '<£10n ; a nauſea, ſickneſs, and frequently a vomiting 3 
cowl bllation at the point of the penis; coſtiveneſs, and fla- 
red 

or to the neighbouring teſticle; there is a chilneſs, 
ut vis ering, and difficulty of breathing; the leg, on the 
od to fide with the affected kidney, is ſometimes contraQ- 


B60 and at others benumbed; the urine is diſcharged fre- 


lf ly, but with difficulty and in ſmall quantities, or it 
the Wh rally ſuppreſſed ; but as a diſtinguiſhing ſign, the ſedi- 
| of the urine may be attended to, for it ſubſides di- 
be ly; if then this, with the other named ſymptoms at- 

bit. „ the patient's cafe is maniſeſtly this diſorder. 
any to q /one in the urethra, it may be detained in va- 
? Parts, but its ſituation may eaſily be known by the 

or by a catheter. | og | 
ain 


ud be diſtinguiſhed from that which is cauſed by 


Vony Waters, they, at moſt, can only prove a negative | 


Fementitious parts of our juices, it promotes health, 


ch other particles as require its aſſiſtance in order to 
loffman obſerves, that the ali which i Seiten by cal. 
ſpaſmodical ſtricture, which ory affe cts the muſ- 
ar coat of the bladder, but alſo its ſphincter and the 
e are induced. But while ſuch ſpaſmodic affections 
may ariſe from obſtruction and ſtagnation of blood 


us, ul er of the hæmorrhoidal or of the menſtrual flux; or 


ncy; the pain ſometimes extends to the groin, the 


in the loins from the gravel or /lone in the kidneys, 


ſpaſms, ſuch as frequently happen in nervous diſeaſe; 4 
from the cholic, which it ok reſembles in the begin- 
ning of the fit; from the lumbago, and from pain in the 
pſoas muſcle; alſo from the gout in the parts, or a latent 
intermitting fever there. The fone in the bladder ſhould 
be D nag from the gout, and from a latent inter- 
mitting fever affecting it; from ſpaſmodic ſymptoms ; 
from the pain excited by ſharp urine, or other acrid mat- 


ter deſcending from the kidneys, or otherwiſe introduced 
into it; an abſceſs in a part adjacent preſſing forcibly 


againſt it; an ulcer, or other diſorder in the uterus; and 


any complaint in the inteſtinum rectum. 

A /ione in the kidneys often brings on a tabes renalis. 
When the violent pain hath continued for ſeveral days and 
nights without intermiſſion, and hath exceedingly reduced 
the patient, if the extremities become cold, or if the urine 
continues to be totally ſuppreſſed, death is to be expected. 


If a fone continues long in the ureter, or in the urethra, 


the appetite begins to fail, a nauſea comes on, and a hectic 
heat approaches, the danger is great. An inflammation 


of any of the viſcera approaching is alſo fatal. 


In adminiſtering remedies for the relief of theſe diſor- 
ders, it ſhould be remembered, that during the fit, the 
treatment muſt be very different from what it is in the ab- 
ſence thereof. During the paroxyſm the inflammation is 


removed by bleeding, emollients, and terebinthine clyſ- 


ters, in which is the oleum ricini; this oil ſhould alſo be 
given by the mouth as a purge; warm baths ſhould alſo 
be made uſe of; and when the inflammation is abated, 
opiates, with oily emollient decoCtions, may be given. In 
general, plethoric habits are relieved by proper bleeding. 


. While the violence of the pain continues, with difficulty 


in the difcharge of urine, nothing affords greater relief 
than emollient oily clyſters, warm bathing, and the pedi- 


luvium. Fomentations made with the flor. chamzmil. &c. 


and applied to the part moſt pained, conſiderably allay 


the pains and ſpaſms. , 


Alfter the fit is over, begin with a cautious uſe of diu- 
retics and lithontriptics; and when there is no inflamma- 


tion nor pain, the lixivium tartari may be given in ſmall 


quantities. | OD OY. 
The diet ſhould be light, and of a laxative kind, exer- 


ciſe moderate, but as conſtantly as the ſtrength, &c. will 


admit of, The water that is drank, and all the liquors 


that are of a watery kind, muſt be, from ſuch ſupplics as | 


are abſolutely free from all mineral impregnations. 
Lithontriptics are to be uſed during the intervals of the 
fits; but as ſome ores are only ſoluble in alkaline, others 
only in acid, and others again in no known menſtruum, 
before any of this kind of medicines are uſed,” the nature 
of the offending calculi ſhould be known: this diſcovery is 
eaſily made by an attention to the fragments, &c. that are 
caſt off, or to the contents of the urine. Rt 


Bleeding. During a fit, if the habit is plethoric and 


ſanguine, this evacuation both guards againſt and removes 


inflammation, and alſo tends to relax the rigid fibres. As 
to thoſe perſons who are ſubject to regular returns of the 


gravel, they ſhould loſe blood a little before the return is 


Bred, Tt. ET rn ; 
Diuretics. Theſe ſhould never be of the forcing kind; 
the emollient and oily are the moſt proper, and after them 
diluting ones, both by the mouth and by clyſters frequently 
repeated. In general, the more preg the fit, the gentler 
ſhould the diuretics be, and the leſs copiouſly given. The 
aged and weak ſhould be allowed the uſe of cordials with 
their diuretic medicines. A very free uſe of diuretics in- 
jure the kidneys; however, when the pain and ſpaſms are 


very violent, and yet there is hope that the /oxe will paſs 


the urinary ducts, gentle diuretics, mixed with mild ano- 
dynes, do moſt ſervice; for the latter relax the parts and 
eaſe the pain; and the former then more eaſily and ſafely 
propel the lone. When gravelly matter bath been ſeen to 
be diſcharged with the urine, ard to ſubſide preſently after 
it is made, light ſteel waters, either of the purging or of 


the diuretic kind, very ſafely and effeCtually expel it, and 


ſtrengthen the kidneys; the water ſhonld be continued ſome 
weeks, and repeated at proper intervals. But if a „tene in 
the kidneys is ſo large, that there is no hope of its paſſing 

through the vreters, the ſteel waters ſhould not be uſed. 
Purges, Of all the purging medicines, the oleum ri- 
cini is to be preferred in calculous diſorders; whether a 
2 4 tone 
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_ ſufficient for keeping the bowels eaſy. 


ſtone, or other caufe of inflammation, produce gravelly 
ſymptoms, after bleeding, emollient and lubricating me- | 
dicines will be neceſſary. To theſe ends, and to relax 

the paſſage for the calculus to paſs from the kidnies to 

the bladder, this oil conduces in a particular manner, even 

beyond any other known medicine: it ſhould. be given 
both by the mouth and clyſter-wiſe. In want of this 
oil, manna with nitre, or ſal cath. amar. mixed with 
the oil of almonds, muſt be uſed ; for they 'both empty 
the inteſtines, and take off all prefſure upon the ureters, 
they alſo moderate the heat of the body, and leſſen the 
inflammation ; thus they relax the ſpaſm too, which the 


pain occaſions. If R ricini is taken in the fit, ſo as 


to keep the belly 14x, and the lixiv. ſapon. is taken at 
proper intervals, mixed in any ſuitable vehicle, their effi- 
cacy in calculous diſorders Will equal that of the moſt 
boaſted noſtrums uſed in theſe caſes. In ſlighter caſes, 
where gravel is to be carried off, give a mixture of ſoap 
four parts, and rhubarb one part, twice a day, in doſes 


Clyſters. Their uſe is ſingularly beneficial. The colon 


forms a kind of arch over both the kidnies, is ſometimes 


Joined to the left, and conſequently, if a warm emollient 
decoction to be thrown up into it, it may, by its heat and 
moiſt vapour, relax and ſoſten the kidney like a fomenta- 
tion, Hence we ſee why wind in the firſt paſſages, and 
much hard dry excrement, uſually occaſion ſuch grievous 


_ diforders, as to bring on a freſh fit; alſo why the left 
Kidney is. more ſubject to complaints than the right. The 
ol. ricint is peculiarly uſeful in emollient clyſters;, and 
turpentine diſſolved with the yolk of an egg ſhould be a 
part of their compoſition :. or R Decoct. com., pro clyſt. | 


15 ſs. balſ. cap. vitel. ovi admixt. 3 ii. ol. ricini 3 ii. m. 


f. enema. To this clyſter thirty .drops of the thebaic 


tinckure may be added, when the pain is great. 
Opiates. When the vomiting 3 the ſtomach and 
bowels are freed from their foul contents, and the belly is 
rendered ſoluble; then, and not before, it is proper to 
ive opiates, which, by eaſing the pain, and relaxing the 
paſmodic tenſion of the fibres, moſt effectually open a 
5 As to their repetition, it can only be determined 
y the attending phyſician. When the pain is of very 
long continuanee, and attended with great proſtration of 


ſtrength, eſpecially if theſe occur in advanced age, and 


with a weak ſtate of the pulſe, Hoffman forbids the uſe 


of opiates, as of a poiſon ; and ſays that in ſuch caſes, | 


gentle cordial waters, as thoſe of mint, balm, and ein- 
namon, with the addition of a few grains of ſaffron, and 
the moderate uſe of wine, are the beſt means-for ſupport- 
ing nature. Yet, if the loſs of ſtrength is cauſed by the 
violence of the pain alone, opiates will be neceſſary. 
Lime-water. It ſeems to be uſeful by depriving the 


calculus of its oily particles, and volatilizing the ſalts, and | 


ſo deſtroying the cement of its parts. 
The ſemicupium is a neceſſary aſſiſtant when the pain 


is violent, for it powerſully relieves the ſtricture of the 


part. After fitting a ſufficient time in it, let the patient 


take from gr. ten to twenty of the ſoap pill, and go to bed. 


Vomiting is ſometimes a troubleſome ſymptom, but if 


not very ſevere, it is rather uſeſul, ſo not to be ſuddenly 


checked. Whilſt moderate, it rather prevents the cohe- 
ſion of the gravel, and promotes its expulſion. When it 
3s neceflary to remedy this complaint, let the patient drink 
freely of ſome warm aqueous liquor to free the ſtomach 
from its contents : and if need be, give the ſaline draught 
in the act of fermentation, and in a few minutes after it 
give the following: R Balſ. truamat. gr. xxx. tinct. 
thebaic. gr. xx. aq. menth. F i. m, | | 
If a ſtone ſticks in the kidney, or the ureter, medicines 
are unſafe that expel, by their ſtimulating effects, and a 


_ plentiful uſe of diluents are thrown up without producing 


any advantage to the patient; but when the anodynes, 
oily medicines, &c. have conſiderably abated the ſpaſms, 
when the pulſe is grown calm and ſoft, and the whole 
body is of a moiſt and equable heat, then the expulſion of 
the ſtone or gravel may be attempted, by giving very gen- 
tle expellents now and then. | 

Bloody urine is ſometimes a ſymptom attending the 
gravel, in which caſe a doſe of manna may be taken as a 
purge, in a quart of milk whey ; this may be taken at ſe- 
veral draughts. To quicken its operation, and render it 
eaſier in the ſtomach, a ſlice of lemon may now and then 


juſt above the pubes. 


ral anodyne liquor. If a tranſlation of rheumatic mati 


| injeCted, often facilitates the exit of the ſtone. 


CAL 


be ſucked. This may be repeated twice in a wee}, fu 
both caſes the pain, and moderates the diſcharge of bn 
After its operation, let a doſe of opium be taken ad 
time. If the bloody urine is from the bladder, and ö 6 
tended with ſpaſms there, or an ulcer, warm external I 
plications are uſeful, ſuch as bladders of warm Water 1 


Spaſms in the bladder are often very troubleſ, 
Whilſt they are actually preſent, and are attended * 
pain and difficulty of urine, emollient oily clyſters, hat 
and half-baths ſhould be uſed, and internally give ing 
emulſions, with nitre, caſtor, ſaffron, and Hoffman nis 


cauſed the ſpaſms, iſſues may be uſed, and peripirztin 
anti- rheumatics. . 

When calculous complaints attend during pregnan 
if the pain is violent, bleed moderatel y, give oily meli 
by the mouth, and clyſters, ſuch as are directed abox, 
may he repeated as oft as the ſtate of the caſe may ſeemy 
require; and if theſe fail, give opiates ſo as to proc 
reſt. If a ſtone is perceived in he bladder, it fhouldh 
extracted before pregnancy; but if the woman d 
pregnant, wait until her delivery, for fear of inland; 
During the time of labour, the ſtone ſhould be puſts 
and kept up above the child's head, if poſſible; if ty 
cannot be done, the aſſiſtant muſt paſs up his hand 
ſoon as the os internum is ſufficiently. dilated, and, bred, 
ing the membranes, turn the child, and bring it am 
footling, then there will be room for the ſtone to be nit 
by the catheter, to prevent the child's head from pre 
it againſt the uretbra,, which would give the woman gz 
pain, and perhaps lacerate the parts. | 

As a preventive of the gravel, &c. Dr. Hales procl 
for the patients, at all times, to lie with the head and ys 
per parts of the body conſiderably higher than the lows! 
for thus the urine is not detained ſo long in the kid 
as to allow its tartarous parts to attack each other, 

The uva urſi in powder, and given from g i. to 3 
twice a day with the common emulſion, in which ſail 
be double the quantity of gum arabic, is often produch 
of every deſirable advantage. An infuſion of the feedid 
wild carrot is deemed almoſt a ſpecific. Acids att 
powerful ſolvents. of ſome calculous concretions, 23 
cauſtic lixivium is of others, and: of. this kind the p. a 
marin. Glaub. may be preferred. | 

See Boerhaave, who ſpeaks well on this ſubjeci, x 
Aretzus is alſo admirable on it; Alexander Trallian u 
Lommius deſerve to be conſulted ; Hoffman hat na 
excellent remarks on this diſeaſe in his Med, Rat. 9 
Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's works, p. 536-j 
and note 164 at the end. Lobb on the Stone and Gi 
Medical Muſeum, vol. 1. & ut. RE. 

A ſtone is ſometimes forced from the bladder ino 
urethra, and ſometimes it is generated in this palif 
Dr. Boerhaave obſerves, that if recent urine be placed 
a heat no greater than that of a healthy man, it ſoon thn 
off a ſtony matter to the ſides of the veſſels; when 
learn, that calculous matter, by too long a detent 
this fluid in the bladder, may both ſoon and cally} 
formed; and a little of it may in its paſſage with the ii 
be ſo entangled in the urethra as not eaſily to be ei 
cated, and ſo become the baſis of a larger ſtone, 
time produces. Mr. Warner obſerves, that the vi 
in caſes of this kind, becomes a cyſt, which cyſt acht 
a great degree of hardneſs, remaining compact and " 
till an inflammation is produced by its incapacit) 0 
mitting any farther diſtenſion: this inflammation Þ® 
after communicated to the teguments, by which ma 
they become painfully tender, and are eafily lacerateb 

If a ſtone is obſtructed in its paſſage through vey 
thra, and the urine requires to be drawn off, thou“ 
is difficultly effected, yet if poſſible it muſt be done; 
which, a little warm oil ſhould be injected up the dt 
and repeated every hour; then bleed the patielb 
him an emollient clyſter ; after its operation an ae, 
draught will be proper, plenty of the common 7" 
| ſhould be drank, and the patient being placed in! 
bath preſently after the clyſter is adminiſtered, and! 


K 1 
If che ſtone ſticks in the neck of the blade 4 
quires an operation for its extraction, introduce 


gers into the anus, to detain the ſtone until the l 


wn. 


"CAL 


\ through the perinæum upon it. After the ope- 
pe eg for 3 days before, Heiſter adviſes the 
wr to drink as ſparingly as poſſible, that the wound 
| not be hurt by the urine z to guard againſt which, a | 
| ula may be introduced beyond the wound, and kept | 
the urethra. until it is healed. In whatever part the 
ne is lodged, make the inciſion in the courſe. of the 


CAL 


CALENDULA. Garden marigold, called alſo caltlia, 
, Calendula ſativa, chryſanthemum, ſponſa ſolis, ſolſequia, 
and ſingle marigold. | | | 

Of the many ſorts of marigold, this is the only one that 
is generally received in medicine. It is ſo common in 
our gardens, 'that a particular deſcription is needleſs. It 
is annual, propagates itſelf by ſeeds, and flowers from 


ye 


+ + va 


ity e turated moving ſtate, or is the ſpring of their action, or of the 
00.08 ol. tereb. æther. and advantageous: effects have been | elaſtic principle that is found in air. 1 
ich 1 WW manifeſted, = ne EE eindy 4.64 Fire 1s repelled by ſulphureous fumes, or all mineral 
b dee Dr, Coe on bilious Diſeaſes... Gooch's Caſes and | gaſſes, the vapour that aſcends ſrom putrifying animal 
2 marks, p. 163—169. Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p, | ſubſtances, and many other natural and artificial ſubjects. 
holte 5 Ke. Mr. White's Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the Bile. | The air is rarified by Heat, and condenſed by cold. Humid 
one *155 Tranſlation of Hoffman's Practice of Medicine. vapours cool the air, becauſe water is a conduktor of fire 
5 AR. Tin. VCC | or heat. 3 

nd; 
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| fone is extracted, cloſe the wound, and keep its lips 


me digeſtive ointment, then ſecured with ſlips of plaſter, 


ee the ſame kind of ſymptoms, as thoſe which attend 


bing of the fleſh; a yellowneſs of the eyes, ſkin, and 


licines may alſo contribute to the ſame ends as vomits ; 


be repeated every othe 


chra, and cut ſo upon the ſtone as that the wound in 
ſkin may be parallel to that in the urethra. When 


ether, by firlt laying on it a pledget of lint, ſpread with 


qirecled for the dry ſuture. See Heiſter's Surgery, 
arner's Caſes in Surgerys Gooch's Treatiſe on Wounds, 
4 the Med. Muſ. vol. i. & ii. a 
The fone in the gall-bladder is not of the nature of 
Iculous concretions above noticed, being only the bile 
ſckened into hardiſh lumps. Theſe ſtones are found 
the moſt part in the gall-bladder, though they are 
en met with alſo in the duct. com. choled. | 
The gall-ſtones often lay quiet in the Pann, and 
til lif-Qtion after death, were never known to exiſt ; 
t when they are obſtruCted in their paſſage through the 


o the inteſtines, and produce alſo many other afflictive 
ptoms. N | I . ; 1 . # 
The diagnoſtics of this diſorder are ſometimes very 
ſcure, and in ſhort very uncertain ; for other cauſes pro- 


this diſeaſe. Of this ſee an inſtance in Mr. White's 
eatiſe on the Diſorders of the Bile : however, the uſual 
toms are a loſs of appetite, a ſenſe of fulneſs in the 
mach, ſickneſs, vomiting, languor, inactivity, ſleepleſſ- 
Is, and, if the obſtruction continues a few days, a 


ne; whitiſh ſtools; a pain in the pit of the ſtomach, 
d the pulſe in its natural ſtate. The pain excited by ob- 
uctions of the gall-ducts, from the gall-ſtones paſling 
ough them, does not affect the pulſe, which is a pa 
dgnomonic ſymptom. This pain, which in ſome is ex- 
mely acute, ih others is a flight uneaſineſs, is felt about 
region of the liver, and its particular ſeat is in the 
l|-duQt, juſt where it enters the duodenum. In ſome 
tients the yellowneſs does not appear, in others it is at- 
dant for ſeveral months. There is no, diſeaſe more 
mful than this in ſome inſtances; it is as frequent as 
y diſorder of the liver; it receives much relief from art, 
d 1s not dangerous. bs „ 

In the cure, pain is the firſt object of attention, and 
en it is conſiderable, opium is the only reſource; 2 
ſe may be taken as ſoon as the patient perceiyes its ap- 


procured. The vomiting, which generally attends, is 
ture's effort to diſlodge the gall-ſtones; and, whether it 
preſent, or abſent, as ſoon as the pain begins to abate, 
an emetic be adminiſtered, and repeated if required; 
d after its operation let an opiate; be given. Purging 


dof theſe, ſuch as act with the moſt eaſe, and may be 
ntinued with the greateſt ſafety, ſuch as the ſea water, 
r waters of purging; ſprings, neutral ſalts, &c. Theſe 
d ner 7 for ſeveral months with- 
t palling the appetite, or leſſening the ſtrength. A little 
ubard may alſo de taken now and hen. 
The juice of graſs in the ſpring is a powerful ſolvent, 
F. White ſays, that he hath given alcohol ſaturated with 


| bb hot water. It is alſo the ſame as Laconicum. 
DERLE ITALICA, Hot baths near Ferrara, 


Il-dufs, they generally obſtruct the paſſage of the gall | 


bach, and repeated every hour or two until a remiſſion 


CALDARIUM, A veſſel in the baths of the ancients | 


May to the end of Autumn. 


'The leaves have more virtue than the flowers, their 


expreſſed juice contains moſt of their pungent matter; it 


is aperient, and promotes the ſecretions in general, The 


flowers are a light cordial. 


CALENDULA ARVENSIS. Wild Marigold. Alſo 
called caltha arvenſis, calendula minima, & caltha minima, 
The leaves are ſtinking and bitter, and if burnt in the 
candle they crackle like nitre. 125155 | 

Some prefer it to the garden ſort. Tts juice is given 
from one to four ounces in the jaundice and cachexia; 
and the leaves are commended as a ſallad for children 
that have ſcrophulous tumours, . W 
CALENDULA PALUSTRIS. Common ſingle marſh 
marigold. Alſo called populago, caltha paluſtris, pſeudo 
helleborus, ranunculoides pratenſis, &c. 

It grows in marſhes, and is very acrid, It it ſo cauſtic 
that cattle avoid it, for it excites an inflammation if they 
chance to ſwallow it. | 


CALENDULA ALPINA. German leopard's bane. 
CALENTURE. It is a violent ardent fever, in 
which a delirium comes on both early and ſuddenly. It 
happens to ſeamen when ſailing into very hot coun- 
tries. Dr. Oliver gives the hiſtory of a caſe, in the 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Abr. vol. iv. in which he obſerves, that 
when the delirium came on, the patient imagined that he 
was in green fields; that after a free bleeding he ſlept, 
and waked without any other complaint than weakneſs 


from the loſs of blood, and ſoreneſs from ſtruggling 


during his delirium. He farther adds, that this fever 
attacks in the night, whence the patient, under the no- 


tion of green fields, .runs into the ſea, before any one is 
aware, ſo that few of theſe caſes occur to their obſer- 


vation. Dr. Shaw adviſes, that the patients indulge in 

reſt, alſo to bleed _— give plenty of barley water; an 

emetic a few hours after bleeding, and then bliſter. 
CALESIAM. A tall tree, which bears cluſters of 


flat ſtone with a kernel in it. It grows in Malabar. Of 
the wood is made ſheaths for knives and ſwords. The 
bark made into an ointment with butter, cures convul- 
ſfrons from wounds, and heals ulcers. The juice of the 
bark cures the aphthz, and, taken inwardly, cures the 
dyſentery. Raii Hiſt, "bh „„ 
CALI, i. e. Kali, or pot-aſn. 
', CALICHAPA. The true white thorn. 
CALIDARIUM. 
the Greeks called bypocauſtum. _ Fee oo 
_ CALIDRIS BELIONII. The French call it chevalier. 
It is a water-fowl, of the bigneſs of a pigeon; its legs 
are long, and becauſe its body is high mounted, and its 
motion 1s ſwift, it is called chevalier. It is met with in 
meadows where there are pools. and rivulets. There are 
ſeveral ſpecies, and their fleſh is a nouriſhing food. 


- 


. 


Some ſubſtances attract and retain a larger portion of 


body, the red globules in the blood attract and retain 


in al TH Uſeful in difficulty of urine. heat in the largeſt proportion of any other part, as is 
0 Ibs, for calidus, is frequently uſed by Scribo- | evident frou the heat and diſorders that attend the rigid 
= | Mr | | | fibre, which is always proportioned to the quantity of 
* EFACIENTI A. Warming medicines. See VITAL red blood. Experiments made with the different parts 


the 6 


A — . X ; A , 
os Califacient 18 ſynonymous with ſtimulant. « 
: CIO. See CaLCINATIO. 


of the blood, after its being taken ſrom the body, contri- 


| bute much to the proof of this aſſertion. 


The 


berries like grapes or currants. Theſe berries contain a 


That part of the hot bath which 


CALIDUM INNATUM. The animal heat, or vital 
heat. See Vis VI. VVV 
I be particles of air are but little attractive of one an- 

other; fixe is the ppwer that keeps them in their conſtantly 


heat than many other natural bodies; and in the human 
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The immediate cauſe of animal heat, is the craſſamen- 
tum of the blood, attracting and retainin 
is diſperſed through the earth. 

The nerves are the conduCtors | 
the earth, through the whole human frame; as the vari- 
ous operations in the animal ceconomy, and actions that 
depend on our wills require. g irh 28 

Every fibre in the human 


CALLIAl A name in Diofcorides for the anther; 
CALLIBEEPHARON, from aeg, beauty, ang 
"an eyelid. Medieines appropriated to the yell 

CALLICREAS, i.e. Pancr eas. 
CALLIETTE. See CALIE TA. 2 il 
CALLIGONUM, from xa, beauty, and 7 
Joint, ot Inos, it e. Polygonum. ＋ 
'CALLIOMARCUS. The Gauliſh name in Marg 
jus Empiricus for the herb colt's-foot. 
_ CALLIONYMUS, from xn beauty, and , 
name. It is called alſo URaxoscoevs, which fee, 

 CALLIPHYLLUM, from a, Beauty, 
a leaf}, i. e. Trichomaness 
CALEITRICHUM, from 'x2>aog beauty, and Wi 
Hair, i. e. Adianthum. | | K 
| CALLOSITAS, Callofity, from callus. See Calin 
— CALLOSUM CORPUS. A part of the brain i; th 
called. See Corpus CarlrosuM 

CALLUS. It is a cutaneous, carneous, or ofen 
| hardneſs, either natural, or preternatural. But gene 
it means the calluf generated about the edges of a frac 
Sometimes it mean a corn on the toes, or the hardnehi 
the hands produced by labour; alſo the hard edges of ulcer 
ALL1I, ops 
nodes in the al 

CaLLOS IF, 
of the eye-ids, both by Galen and Scribonius Lags 
For the callus in the hands, and on the ſoles of the jt 
Enn | 
Callus has a particular ſignification, in which it mey 
the calloſum corpus of the brain. Paracelſus gives th 
name of callus to an abfcefs, or ulcer, cauſed by an wa 
ſenical nutritious juice, which excites a vehenet 


g the fire which 
of che fire attracted from 


body is elaftic, and covered 
with the cellular membrane, which is formed of the conti- 
nuations of the nerves or their coats. | 
From the red blood attracting and retaining, and the 
nerves conveying, animal heat is excited and preſerved. 
All our fluids are; vehicles and conductors of fire. 
the exceſs or defect of red blood, | 
is the exceſs or defect of animal heat. The exceſs of 
red blood is attended with the rigid fibre, and its conſe- 
quents. The defect of ted blood is attended with the 
lax fibre, and its conſequents. Life, health, diſeaſe, and 
death, depend on the fire received by our blood from the 
earth, and our firſt Ye 
ſhould be thereto. | 
The common Heat of the h 
about ninety-eight degrees of Faren. therm. but ſome 
conſtitutions are healthy at eighty-three; and this hrat 
continues the ſame, whether the atmoſphere, or other 
ſurrounding bodies, exceed, or ſin 
unleſs when a diſeafe is produce | 
quence of which is, an increaſe or dimmution of the heat 
of the body. The body reſiſts different degrees of exter- 
to the habit it hath acquired. 
earing twenty degrees below © | 
thing; and 144 above, 
i 


Concomitant wit 


— —ä—j— . — nnons — 


gard in our curative conſiderations 


uman body, in health, is 


— 


below ninety-eight, | 
thereby; the conſe- 


nal Heat or cold, accordin 
There are inſtances of its 
of Faren. therm. with moderate elo 
without alteration. | 
The heat of the body rarely decreaſes lower than 
nor riſes to more than 110 of Faren. therm. 
See Dr. Mageniſe's Doctrine of Inflammations, p. 31— 
52. Dr. Berdoe's Enquiry, and his Remarks on Vol- 
taire's Diſcoveries in Natural Hiſtory. Dr. Shebbeare's 
Theory and Practice of Phyſic. Dr. Haller's Phyſiology, 
the Lecture on Muſeular Motion. 
tation on the Brain and Ne 
lot on Animal Heat. 
CALIETA, or C 


* * * * 


contraction of the wounded part is a comma 
ſymptom in wounds; and the ſtronger the contra 
force, the greater the retraction of the ſides of the vou 
from each other. The ſkin of the head is thick ml 
| ſtrong, and equally tenſe on all parts of the {kull, at 
under it lays a cellular membrane. For theſe reaſon 
when the ſkin of the cranium is divided, the lips of ti 
wounds are ſpeedily far retracted from each other, al 
for which reafon wounds of the forehead generally lea 
large ſcars behind hen. 
As the growing veſſels in wounds of the ſoft part u 
highly tender and pulpous, in conſequence of their 
| being covered with the ſkin, they may eaſily be too mut 
diſtended, and degenerate into jungous fleſh. The tat 
holds trug in the cas of the bones, which may deten 
Iuxuriatit when the veſſels, which conſtitute the ſubſtai 
| of the growing bone, are diſtended, either by a redut 

ance, or too ſtron | 
-: Dr: Nifbet ind 
is not formed by the infpifſation of any fluid, but fron! 
(br as it were) granulation from the fibre 
Bi 4 21 DR Dee, ets ee 


Dr. Kirkland's Differ- 
rves. Drs. Crawford and El- 


he young fungi on the ju- 
— * 27 Fi = AT 7 
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growing darkneſs: of the eye, or dim- 
neſs of fight from a manifeſt cauſe; as in cafes of the 
cataract, &c. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in 

mme claſs locales, and order dyſzſthefia; He defines it 
to be, fight diminiſhed, or wholly-abohſhed% from a dark 
barrier between the object and the retina, in the-eye ite 
ſelf, or in the eye-lid. He alſo enumerates five ſpecies; 

_ viz. 1. Caligo lentis; this he denominates the cataract, 
and Sauvage calls it the true cataract ; it is cauſed by an 
 _opake ſpot behind the pupil. See CaTaracTa. ' 2, Ca- 
ligo cornea, from an opacity of the cornea. 3. Calig? 
papillæ, from obſtruction in the pupil. 4. Caligo hu- 
morum, from a fault in the humours ef the eye. 
ligo palpebrarum, from a diſorder in the 
Cullen's NosoLoGy, edit. 3 
'CALIGO. An ulcer” in the ey f 
CALIHACHA. The Malabar cinnamon, or caſſia 
lignea tree. « | * 12 TAE Þot * &. 5 ö 
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CALMUS.“ The ſtalk oi | 
' © CALOCATANOS: A name of the wild popp): 
©* | -*-CAEOCHIERNT; :oalled - alſh carduus Cretenbh 
atractylidi, & nico ſylveſtris Toph 
It is a larger ſpecies of atraQtylis, common in Gn 
and Candy. The name atractylidi is from r 
ſpindle, becauſe: their ſtalks were uſed for ſpindles; a 
even yet, in Greece, and Tome parts of Turkey, tef 
uſed for ſpindles F 
Tat 'CALOME 5 . 1 
| CALOMELANOS TURQUETI. $9 Riverius cd 
+ | a certain purgative medicine which he often uſed. 15 
thus prepared: _ | dr | 
R Merc. dulc. 3j. gum. ſcammon. cum. ſulph. K, 
pregn. vel rez. jalap. Zs. mucilag. e. gum. trag. 4 
pil. mediocr. | 
It is what we now call Ethiops mineral. But calm? 
or calomelanss, is in common acceptation, the me!c- 
6ties ſublim. which, if ground with volatile ſpiſits 
comes black, and perhaps is the true calomel. 
CALOMOCH ANUS, or Calomochnus, i. e. 
CALONIA, 


eye-lids, See 
n . $$ WS 1 


ye. See EN 


It is a kind of metal that is met with in 
China, Cochin-china, Japan, Siam, &., it reſembles 
lead and tin; finer than tlie firſt, and inferior to the lat- 
ter. It is uſed in the Eaſt Indies for covering the roofs 
of houſes with. They make of it in Chin 
nls, as coffee- pots, tea-boxes, &c. 3 
CALIXN, ſee Carrx, and PERIANTHIU Mx. 

CALL AZON. The gills of a cock, which Galen 
is a food neither to be praiſed nor condemned, 
CALLAF. A ſhrubby tree reſembling a cherry-tree. 

The flowers appear before the leaves, they are yellow, of 
a fine ſmell, and from them an odoriferous water is 
drawn. See Proſper Albinus Rerum Ægypt. lib. iii. 


GALLARIAS. A kind of ſea fiſh, which Aldrovan- 
dus takes for the whiting, Others differ from him, but 
they do not deſcribe it. | 

CALLECAMENON. 

CALLENA. A kind of ſalt petre, 


aii Hiſt. 


Burnt copper. 


GAL 


and * 


4, q 


and Pug 


Galen uſes this word to expreſ 6 


& Callus, are in a ſpecial ſenſe ſpoly 


£ 


| hap pr of the fluids, 
Hunter imagine a callus of the bot 


k' of any plant. See Caunt 


See CaLoOMELAS, 


{6 


1 B re 
from wang, good, and pM 1 


Adams 
Calonian myrrh. Hippocrates often 7 
e cal 


1 TCACOTL. | See YzTACTER« 
111. or Calthula. Marygold. 
ALTROPS. See TaIBuL us. 
FALUSA, Cryſtal. r 
ALVA. The cranium. Alſo the bird called a coot. 
ALVARIA. The cranium. | mM 
ALVATA, i. e. Phalacra. )-, | * 
ALVITIES, Calvitium. Calvity or baldneſs, parti- | 
arly on the finciput, Galen ſays that the cauſe of this 


a defect of humour. 


1 


alcination, or chemical corroſion. See CALCI NAT IO. 
allo comprehends many different ſtones, in this one 


racer, that they burn to lime. | 


ALCARIUS LAPIS. . Lime-ſtone ; alſo called fax- 
L ealcarium. Lime-/lone is a general name for all thoſe 
th es from which quick-lime is commonly prepared. 
e contain a portion of ſulphureous matter, and the 
eu ne acid; but though the limes prepared from differ- 
en! ſtones, anſwer many general purpoſes equally well, 
Glut y differ greatly in their efficacy in many chemical and 
ich er kind of experiments., | Wy} 
len All ſtones have for their baſis either cryſtal or ſpar ; | 
60 ſe that have cryſtal run into glaſs by burning; but 

| ſethat have ſpar burn into lime. All ſeg-ſhells, and 
poly ſtone or earth that efferveſces with an acid, will burn 
aro lime. The harder the ſtone the ſtronger is the lime it 
e te, duces. It may here be obſerved, that both earths and 
Ines are termed earths by the chemiſt, but they are di- 
meu ca into two claſſes by the foſſiliſt; calcareous earths 
es th i ſtones are thus characterized, conſidered as the objects 
* foflilogy. Calcareous earth is an earth which effer- 
4 | 

g with acids, burning into quick-lime, and not ſtriking 
* t with ſteel. See Edward's Elements of Foſſilogy. 


A | : | 
trac B. amongſt earths, the calcareous is a genus; amongſt 
bis es the calcareous is an order. 

-K 2 


When ſtones of the ſparry kind have been calcined by f 
fire, they are converted into quick-lime ; and while 
y continue unpoſſeſſed of aqueous moiſture, they retain 


ll, an 
reaſon 
of tit 
* tranſparent, it takes the name of ſpar. 
arts N 
\eir nit 
0 mul 
be lan 
decomt 
ſtant 
redut 


| infipid concrete, produces heat on mixing it with 
ter, and gives thereto a medicinal quality. If quick- 


loſes all the diſtinguiſhing properties of quick-lime, 
ept that it retains its acrimony longer in a moiſt than 
Þ dry ſtate, | 


b a large quantity of air, which in calcination is ex- 


: * led: hence ſtrong quick- lime raiſes no efferveſcence, 
1 emits no air bubbles during its diſſolution in either 


vis or alkalies. | a | | 

Lime is diſtinguiſhed into calx viva, calx extincta, and 
x lota. The firſt is lime in its fiery ſtate, as brought 
U DEL m the kiln ; the ſecond is that which, having been long 


un doſed to the air, is ſallen to powder; the laſt is that 


water, 
Þir Torbern Bergman obſerves, that calcareous earth is 
nmonly found ſaturated with aerial acid, which exhi- 
the appearance of efferveſcence, upon being driven 
m its baſis by a ſtronger acid. Calcareous earth, he ſays, 
ound diflolved in moſt waters, by means of a redun- 
It portion of the aerial acid. That by burning it loſes 
acid, together with a proportion of water which it 
$ combined with, and enters into a chemical combina- 
d with a certain quantity of the matter of heat, in 
Ich ſtate it is called quick-lime. Farther, that, its at- 
on for water being greater than for the matter of 
© 18 the reaſon, that when the quick-lime meets with 
0 ng 1 lets 80 the latter; by which means a great 
1K r meat is produced, converting a part 
= er which it hath abſorbed into vapours which, 
cUCareous earth were in the form of a ſtone, would 
beit down into a fine powder. _ | : 
— 2 — employed for inereaſing the activity of 
aps 1 making the milder kind of cauſtics, and 
troying the hair on places where it is thought to be 


Greed 


5 


ES; and 


ALX. This word is applied to whateyer 18 ſubjected | | 


ces with acids. Calcareous ſtone is a ſtone efferve(- | 


character. When calcaceous ſtone is either figured | 
Duick-lime diſſolves in the nitrous marine and vegetable 


ds, unites with the. vitriolic acid into an indiffoluble 


e is expoſed to the atmoſphere, it falls into a powder, 


ich hath been deprived of its ſalts by repeated affuſions 


CAL 


unſeemly; it diſſolyes ſulphurs and vegetable reſins, and 
produces many effects ſimilar to thoſe of the fixed alca- 
R 12 | 

The London College directs the following waters, 
whoſe baſis is what they receive from quick-lime : 


5 Agua Caleis Simplex. Simple Lime-Mater. 
Take of quick-lime one pound; of water, one gallon 
and a half; pour the water on gradually, and after the 


filtered through paper. The quantiry of lime diſſoluble 
in water, is much greater than is generally ſuſpected. 
Dr. Alſton obſerves, that one third of the quick-lime is 
ſoluble in water; ſee his Diſſertation on uick- lime. 


quantity of water too much, for the lime requires ſeveral 
hundred times its weight of water to diſſolve it. 
Aqua Calcis minus Compoſita. The leſs compound Lime- 
ür nts ee e n E DIR cf (ob 
Take of liquorice, one ounce, of ſaſſafras bark, half 
an ounce z of ſimple lime-water, three quarts. Infuſe 
two days without heat, then ſtrain off the liquor. | 
Aqua Calcis Magis Compoſita, The more compound Lime- 
FJ) DO nn! Tg 
Take of the raſpings of lignum vitz, half a pound; of 
liquorice, one ounce ;' of coriander-ſeed,, three drams z 
of ſimple lime-water three quarts. Infuſe without heat, 
and ſtrain off the liquor for uſe. | —' 
; The ſimple lime-water is a ſolution of the quick-lime 
in water, and receives no improvement from the ingre- 
dients added in the compound ſorts, for they precipitate 


too. It hath a ſtrong ſtyptic taſte, which is followed by 
a ſweetiſh one; it changes the juices of blue flowers to a 
green; it precipitates metallic bodies that are diſſolved 


wine to a dark colour; and by thoſe properties its ſtrength 
max be imm hh ls 4 [UG hh aro Motil 

The ſpecific gravity of water is increaſed by the lime 
more than the a crap: the calcareous matter taken 


its air. 2 | g 1 1 
I lime. water is cloſe kept, it may be preſerved many 
months; but in open veſſels, the calcareous matter ſoon 


thereof. > | | | 
Lime- water diſſolves thick phlegm, or mucous matter, 


| | | and the curd of milk. The ſtone lime is beſt ſor build- 
he ſtones from which quick-lime is produced, con- 


ing with, but that which is made of the ſhells of cockles 
or oyſters is to be preferred, when it is uſed in medicine 
as a ſolvent of calculous matter, &c. When the ſhell 
lime-water hath been drank to'the quantity of three pints 
in a day for ſome weeks, it hath been uſeful in ſcrophu- 
las, fluxes, and other complaints from an acrimonious 
| ſalt. It promotes expeQoration in'thoſe who abound with 
phlegm. It generally induces: a coſtiveneſs, but this is 


in hot bilious habits, and during either critical or periodi- 
cal evacuations, it ſhquld be foreborn. It ſtrengthens the 
appetite, and aſſiſts digeſtion ; it is a good antiſeptic, and 
greatly helps the concoction of matter in abſceſſes, that 
do not ſuppurate kindly. It corrects acidity in the 
prime viz. In the diabetes and heCtic fever, it is of 
ſingular efficacy, if drank when freſh made, aud before 
the heat excited by mixing the lime with the water 1s 
vaniſhed. f : 95 | 

The ſofter the water is, that is uſed for making lime- 
water with, the more effeCtual it is as a medicine, and 
the leſs diſagreeable to the palate. Diſtilled water is the 
beft; and boiling water diſſolves the lime better than 


lime, for otherwiſe much of the calcareous matter is un- 
affected by it. | . 4 
The aq. cal. mag. comp. hath been uſed under the 


comp. | | 
The properties, uſes, and medicinal virtues of lime, 
and its preparations, deſerve to be more extenſively known, 


| | 3 A than 


ebullition is over, let the lime ſubſide, and the liquor be 


The above method of making lime-water, limits the 


much of the lime which the water ſuſpended.” ” When 
the ſimple lime-water loſes its taſte, it loſes its virtues 


in acids; it tinges ſilver of a coppery hue; it turns red 


up, on account, perhaps, of the water being deprived of 


ſeparates from the water, and concretes on the ſurface 
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prevented by mixing a little milk in each draught. In 
cold phlegmatic conſtitutions it is peculiarly uſeful, but 


cold. It is better to pour the water gradually on the 


name of aqua liberans. Bates calls it aqua Benedicta 
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CAM 


than the limits of this means of information will admit ; 
but much ſatisfaction will be obtained by. conſulting the 
Dictionary of Chemiſtry ; Newmann's works; Experi- 
uick-lime, by Mr. Henry; Macbride's 


ments, &c. on Qu 
Eſſay on the difſolving Power of Quick-lime ; Percivals 
Eſſays, Med. and Exp. edit. 2.p. 328. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
and the Ego: Ef. Phy. and Lit. vol. i. art, 13. and vol. 
ii. art. 8. n 
CALX PREPARAT A, i. e. Calx lota. See CALx. 
CALYCHIRICHIBOU CARAIB, i. e. Agnanthus. 
CALYPTER, from xa2avn]w, to hide. A carnous ex- 
creſcence covering ſhe hzmorrhoidal vein. | 


_ CALYPTRA. 


CALYX, or empalement. It is generally underſtood. 
to mean the chives which ſupport the apices. See PERI“ 


ANTHIUM. | 


CAM. An abbreviation of Joach. Cametarius de Plan- 


tis Epitome. 8 | | WE 
__ CAMANHAYA A capillary herb, which grows upon 
the higheſt trees, ſo as quite to cover them; it is of a 
grey colour, like a ſort of down, and is adorned, at_cer- | 
tain diſtances, with fix, five, three, two, or perhaps one 


leaf, like that of roſemary. It ſeems to be a dodder. Rail 
Hiſt. Index. ig k SHEIC Jan Þ 

CAMARA. The fornix of the brain. Alſo the vaulted 
rt of the auricle, leading to the external foramen. 

_ CAMARA. A ſpecies of lychnis is thus named. 

CAMARàA, or Camara Tinga, i. e. Viburnum. 


 CAMARA-JAPO. It is a ſpecies of horſe-mint; it is | 


bitter and aromatic. Raii Hiſt. Index. | 
CAMARA-MIRA. It is a ſlender plant, whoſe flower 
opens at all times of the year, about eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, and continues until two in the afternoon. It 
grows in Braſil. Raii Hiſt, MED, 
CAMARA-TINGA. A ſpecies of dwarf honey-ſuckle 
which is met with in Braſil. Rai Hiſt | 
CAMARA CUBA BRASILIANIS. It is a herb 
which grows in Braſil; all its parts feel glutinous. Raii 
CAMARAN-BAJA. A ſpecies of Lyſimachia. 


CAMARIN-B AS; alſo called umari. It bears a ſmall 


greeniſh fruit inclined to yellow, it is the ſize of a plum; 
to the taſte it reſembles a peach; and grows in the fields 
about Rio Grande. Raii Hiſt, e 
CAMARIUM, i. e. Camara. 5 455 
CAMAROMA, i. e. Camaroſis. | 
 CAMAROSIS, from xzapapa, a tortoiſe. Alſo an arched 


roof, A fracture of the ſkull, which appears like an arch 
of a vault. | 


CAR BRASILIENSIBUS. . A ſpecies of ſo- 


lanum. | | 
 CAMARUM. A ſpecies of ſhrimp of the crab kind; 
alſo the herb aconite : and, according to ſome, it is hem- 
* | 


lock. | 


 CAMBOGIUM. The Indian yellow orange of Mala- 
bar, from whence the gamboge. | | | 
CAMBRO BRITANNICA. Cloud berries. | 
CAMBU CA, or Cambuca membrata. A bubo, a 


| ulcer, or abſceſs on the pudenda; alſo a boil in the groin. 


CAMBUI. The wild American myrtle of Piſo and 
Marcgrave. There are two ſpecies. Their fruit, flowers, 
and leaves, are fragrant and aſtringent. One ſpecies is 
low and buſhy, the other ve 
third ſpecies which is white, but it is very rare. 

_ CAMEHNIA. The onyx ſtone. | 
CAMEL. See CaMELUus. + | 


CAMEL. SYLLAB. ' An abbreviation of G. J. Ca- 


mellus ſtirpium Inſulæ Luzonis, &c. Syllabus, 
CAMELINA. A ſpecies of turritis. 
CAMELINA, Cameline, 1. e. Eryſimum. | 
CAMELOPARDALIS. A beaſt ſo called becauſe ir is 
ſhaped like a camel, and ſpotted like a leopard. It is a 
ſort of camel, with two ſhort horns, and a hard knob on 
its forehead. It is found in Ethiopia, and other parts of 
frica. | | 
CAMELOPARDALUS, i. e. Camelopardalis. 
CAMELUS. The camel or dromedary; alſo called 
camelus capſinus, and camelus dromos. ef 
It is found in Aſia and Africa, Some ſay that the camel 


| n botany it is the thin involucrum, or 
cover of ſome ſeeds.” Alſo a thin cup which covers the 
heaumes of ſome of the möôffes. | | 


tall. Ray ſays there is a 


_ 


CAMIRI INDIS. CLUS. The fruit reſemble 
when ſtripped of its outer green ſhell; its ſhell i; thich 


| leCted together into a thirf aqueous matter, in order fort 
Preparation of the acid ſpirit of ſulphur. 


| | ſhape reſemble a bell. 


| Campeachy iſland. It is brought into Europe in lay 


it is alſo found to be a ve 


| breadth above its ſurface, then boil the reſiduum in 


| 


- CAMMARUDM, i. e. Camarum: 


- CAMMORUDM, i. e. Camarum. 


: C AMOMILLA. A corrupt word for chamæmelun 
- CAMPANA. A bell. In chemiſtry it is a receptal 


with blue flowers. Its ſtalk is not ſcandent. 


uſually bended ; alſo a joint, or an articulation, 


contract the fibres, as is the caſe with aſtringents; it 


its being free from any thing diſgultful to the taſte, 5 


as follows: 


CAM 


hath but one lump on its back, and the dromeg; 

others ſay that the dromedary hath but one, and the 
two; but the moſt probable account is, that of the 1. 
having but one. | N 
CAMERA FLORE ALBO BRASILIENSIS. Teh, 


ſpecies of lychnis. F 

CAMERATIO, i. e. Camaroſis. 
- CAMES, or Camet. Silver. 

CAMINGA, i. e. Canella alba. 

CAMINUS. It ſignifieth the furnace and its chin 
In Rulandus it ſignifies a bell. wh 


$2 Walny 


containing a white kernel like an almond. Raii Hig 
CAMISIA FTS. The ſhirt of the fer, l. 
put for the cHoR10N, which ſee. | l 


e and Cammarus Aſtracus. The em 
| CAMMORON. + A ſpecies of aconite. 


CAMOTES IN DIC A. Potatoes. 
for the gas of ſalphur, where it is concentrated, and ql. 


AMPANIFORM FLOWERS. Such flowers al 


_ CAMPANULA. The bell-flower. See CERyIC AI 
CAMPANULA BRASILIANA. See Caaronoxc 
CAMPANULA EXOTICA. The Portugal bind. ut 


| CAMPANULA FLORE PURPUREO. Canterhy 
bells. See VIOLA. | 5 t 
CAMPANULA INDICA. It is a ſpecies of conn 
vulus with a ſcandent ſtalk. © 
CAMPANULA MINOR. A ſpecies of rapuntiun, 
_ CAMPE, from xaupſo, to bend. A flexure or ben 
ing. It is alſo uſed for the ham, becauſe it is the pu 


CAMPECHENSE LIGNUM. Logwood ; alſo call 
lignum Campeſcanum, /ignum ſappan, tſiam pangan, ly 
num Campechianum, lignum Indicum montanum, Im 
tinctile Campech. Campeachy wood, Brafiletto, and | 
maica wood. It is the hæmatoxylon Campechianum, Lint 

It is the wood of a prickly pod-bearing tree, a natitet 


compact logs of a red colour. Its fruit reſembles dom 
in their quality. | | 

This wood is chiefly brought for the uſe of dyers, N 
uſeful medicine in a dyſenter 
it powerfully reſtrains this kind of flux, yet it does nf 


tunds acrimony, and hath more of a balſamic talte thu 
of an aſtringent one. It ſtrengthens the bowels, and! 
deed the general habit. It is an agreeable medicine f 


almoſt void of ſmell. : „ 
The London College directs an extract from this u 


Extractum Ligni campechenſis. The Extract of Logwdt 


Take of logwoed, in fine powder, one pound; dal! 
four times, or oftener, in a gallon, to half; then boils 
the liquors, mixed together and ſtrained, to a f 
ſiſtence. | 5 1 

Rectified ſpirit of wine takes up more from this 
than water does; therefore it is better to digeſt is 
der in as much ſpirit as will cover it three oc four it 


as directed above; after which, the watery menſn 
firſt evaporated to the conſiſtence of honey, then the | 
rituous one is mixed therewith, and the whole reduced! 
a proper conliſtence. , 


The Decoction of Logwood. 3 
Boil three ounces of powdered /ogwood in four 1. 
water to two, at the end of which add two dram' d 0 
namon, boil them together a few minutes, and wei 
ſtrain off the liquor tor uſe, N 
8 3 


is extract and decoction are either of them agreeable, 
4 ſafe, when ſtronger aſtringents are not ſo; and 
H attends the logwood (which cannot be ſaid 
7 "rin ents) it may be uſed with equal ſafety, whether 
a r ds or not. Theſe preparations make the ſtools 
iy appear like blood. e extract may be taken 
goles from gr. x. to 3 {s. the decoCtion to three or four 
ces, three or four times a day. Ry 
en flatulencies attend in diarrhœas and dyſenteries, 
w grains of the cortex elutheria is a proper addition 
* doſe of the above extract or decoction. See Lew- 
Mat. Med. and Newmann's Chemical Works. 


rag ; 
this AMPECHLANUM Hane 1 e. Campechenſe 
„ ersc NH Lebt, IIignun. 


| ORA. Camphor ; called alſo caphura and 
1 It is 2 5 chiefly obtained from 
woody part of ſome trees, which are met with in the 
nd of Borneo, in the Eaſt Indies, and in Japan; it is 
from the latter that it is brought into Europe. Cam- 


us fol. triplinervis lanceolato-ovatis nitidis, petiolis 


lum, is, foribus parvis albis of Linn. The camphor tree. In 
eptach aller quantities it is obtained from ſome cinnamon trees, 
nd ed, in very ſmall quantities from ſeveral other vegetables. 
forth at in Japan 1s extracted from a large tree of the bay 


d, callcd lauro camphorifera, and by Linnzus, laurus 
is trinervis langeolato-ovatis 3. nervis ſupra baſin unitis. 
As firſt ſublimed or diſtilled from the wood, it is of a 
wniſh colour, and compoſed of ſemi-pellucid grains, 
xed with ſome impure matter; in this ſtate it is im- 
ted by the Dutch, and purified by a ſecond ſublima- 
„Kc. but after a manner only known to themſelves, 
ept the Venetians, who formerly were the only refiners 
it: the laſt proceſs in the management is ſo contrived, 
come the head of the ſubliming glaſs is kept warm enough 
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erh 


ntium, re, in which form it is brought into the ſhops. Dr. 
r bent vis ſays, that it may be purified in ſp. vin. R. by ſolu- 
he pu u, and recovered from the ſpirit by diſtillation, the ſpi- 


ſo call med into loaves by fuſion, with a gentle heat in a cloſe 
am, i ſel. | : he | | 8 | ; ; ; | 
| lirms The ancient Greeks do not mention camphor; it was firſt 


d in medicine by the Arabians. 


and | | 5 
amphor is a vegetable concrete, unctuous to the touch, 


n, Lint 


natived h a fragrant ſmell ſomewhat like that of roſemary, and 
in lag itter aromatic pungent taſte, accompanied with a ſenſe 
es clond coolneſs on the tongue; it is volatile like eſſential oils, 


ers, 1 : 3 þ I 
| eration from long keeping, in being totally exhale- 
e in a warm air, without any change or ſeparation 


water, &c. it burns in water, it receives no empyreu- 
„nic impreſſions, nor does it ſuffer any reſolution from 
Jicinet degree of fire, to which it can be expoſed in cloſe 
alte, oP, though readily combuſtible in the open air. It 


lolves in concentrated mineral acids, rectified ſpirit of 
this u Ra | | : : : 

aline liquors. It melts into an oily appearance, with a 
degree of heat than that of boiling water; laid on a 


Logos Thot iron it totally evaporates in a bright white flame | 
1; boil i copious fumes, which condenſing form a ſoot. 
en boil Lamphor is known to be good, if when it is put upon 


t bread, it turns moiſt ; if it becomes dry it is bad: it 


| 
45 puld be kept cloſe in a bottle or a bladder, not to prevent 


this un rom loſing its quality, but to preſerve the whole of it 
its pol m exhaling away. | | 

ur fool n imprudent doſe_of camphor produces coldneſs of the 
n in wil emities, vertigo, a ſmall weak pulſe, drowſineſs, un- 
lte neſs about the precordia, &c. but theſe effects are re- 


en the 


ed by an emetic, followed with ſmall doſes of vinegar, 
reducel 


other vegetable acids. 


dls ; Hofiman hath obſerved and commended its ſedative 
pity more than any other writer; inwardly uſed it hath 
ur pitt arcotic effect, and remarkably diminiſhes the irritability 
ms o e ſyſtem ; it leſſens irritability by an external uſe of 
when allo, particularly the ſpaſmodic kind; and in the inflam- 


tory fort, a moderate uſe of it is advantageous ; it is a 


Vis obtained chiefly from the laurus campbora, or the 


ake the camphor run e into a maſs of its own 


all riſing before the camphor; and after this it may be | 


without their acrimony, it alſo differs both from them | 
| from the ſebaceous oils, in ſuffering no ſenſible 


its parts, and ſubliming unaltered in the heat of boil- 


ne, oils, &c. but not in water, in vegetable acids, nor 


s tO the virtues it is not eaſy to ſay whether it heats or 


CAM 


powerful diaphoretic and antiſceptic ; it is ſo ſubtil and pe · 


netrating, that it almoſt inſtantly diffuſes itſelf through 
the whole body in a ſenſible manner. In acute diſeaſes of 
the ardent kind, Hoffman commends from one-fourth to 
two grs. of camphor, to be given at a doſe with nitre, and 
repeated at proper intervals: he farther adds, that it ſhould 
be uſed with caution in the increaſe, and is beſt admini- 
ſtered at or about the criſis; but though he does well in 
joining it with nitre, later experiences manifeſt an earlier 
uſe of it to be moſt advantageous. See Dr. Lyſon's 
Eſſay on Camphor and Calomel. When camphor is uſed 
freely, diluting liquors ſhould be proportionably drank. 
In putrid fevers it may be joined with dulcified acid ſpirits. 
It is the beſt nervous opiate that we have, and in malignant 
fevers it procures reſt better than opium itſelf ; but ſhould 
be cautiouſly given when the fever runs high, and the pa- 
tient's ſtomach is very weak. In chronical diſeaſes, from 
a redundance of ſerum, a faulty quality of che humours, 
as an aſſiſtant to mercurial alteratives, &c. it may be more 
freely uſed. | | | 

In ſome caſes opium is joined, which prevents the un- 


 eaſineſs occaſionally produced by the camphor, and when 


thus combined, it pales off more powerfully by ſweat. In 


maniac diſorders, camphor hath been given to advantage, 


in doſes of half a dram, night and morning. Joined with 
mercury it determines it through the ſkin, and prevents 
the bowels from being too much affected thereby. In 
ſuppreſſions of the lochia it is ſingularly uſeful ; in hypo- 
chondriac 'and hyſteric flatulencies, and in many caſes 


- - 


where the tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines are injured. 


Though campbor, by its antiſpaſmodic efficacy, in ſome 
inſtances removes a brunn; it will produce this diſor- 


der if given in an increaſed doſe: but much larger doſes 


of camphor may be given when nitre is joined with it, 
than can be alone; with any doſe of camphor half its 
quantity of nitre may be added, and thus a ſcruple may 
be given three times a day. Generally the beſt form for 


adminiſtering camphor, is that of an emulſion; it may be 
mixed with water by means of ſugar or almonds, but moſt 


perfectly with a mucilage of gum arabic, 
Emulſio Camphorata. The camphorated Emuljzon, 


Add a dram of camphor to a pint of the almond emul- 


ſion: to mix the camphor, it will be neceſlary to- uſe an 


additional quantity of the mucilage of gum arabic. A 
| large ſpoonful, or more, may be given every two hours. 
| Nitre, or acids, may be added, as the occaſion may re- 


quire, 


called _ | | 
Julepum e Camphora. The camphorated Fulep. 
Take of camphor one dram, of double refined ſugar half 


an ounce, of boiling water a pint. Firſt grind the camphor 
with a little rectified ſpirit of wine, till it is ſoftened, then 


with the ſugar till they are perfectly united; laſtly, add 


The London College directs the following preparation, 


the water by degrees, and when the mixture has ſtood in 
a covered veſſel till it is cold, ſtrain it off. This is better 


made by mixing the camphor with double its quantity of 


gum arabic, for thus it is leſs apt to vellicate the ftomach, 


and cauſe anxiety ; a large ſpoonful contains about two 


grains of camphor, by this method vinegar may be added 


inſtead of water; vinegar renders the camphor more eaſy 
on the ſtomach, and improves its antiſeptic power. 


The emulſion, or the julep of camphor, are excellent in | 


low and putrid diſorders, being, in theſe caſes, the light- 

eſt and beſt of cardials, eſpecially for women or feeble 

men, with ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. = | 
The London College alſo orders the following for ex- 


| ternal uſes : | 


Spiritus Vinoſus Camphoratus. Camphorated Spirit of IWine. 
Take of camphor two ounces, of reCtified ſpirit of wine 
a quart. This is often ſucceſsful in removing pains, in- 
flammations, numbneſs, palſy, &c. by rubbing the part 


affected with it. An ounce of camphor will diflolve in leſs 


than an ounce and a half of ſpirit, and in theſe ſolutions it 
does not exhale, for the ſpirit mult all be evaporated before 
the camphor will depart. | | 

The Spiritus Camphorz Tartarizatus'is thus made. 


Mix equal parts of camphor and falt of tartar, in a pro- 
per quantity of proof ſpirit, and draw off one half, But 
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Works, and other writers, but they do not appear to 


Camph. cum pauculo croc. Ang. 


ers of Benjamin. 


_ chamwzpeuce, and camphorata hirſuta. It is a low plant, 
a native of the warmer parts of Europe: it ſmells like 


8 ; | 3 
 CAMPHORATA AFRICANA UMBELLATA FRU- 


L. b 424224444450 


| crates ſpeaks of its uſe, and Scultetus repreſents different 
the ſpine where the medulla oblongata deſcends. 


oſus. 5 I „ 
CANALES SEMICIRCULARES. The ſemicircular 


rior perpendicular is the 8 They begin in the veſti- 


CAN 


this preparation does not poſſeſs any advantages above the 
Tp. vinoſ. camph. {ON | 
The College of London adds 3 j. of camphor to 1 j. 
of the white ointment, and. then it is called ungt. ab. 
camphorat. Thus the white ointment, which is cooling 
and emollient, is rendered alſo diſcutient, and is eſteemed 
as uſeful againſt cutaneous heats, tetterous or ſerpiginous 
eruptions. _ | ; 
Different preparations are called oils of camphor, ſe- 
veral of which may be ſeen in Newmann's Chemical 


poſſeſs any peculiar advantages above the crude camphor. 

A mixture of oſive oil, two parts with one of camphor, 
is called oleum camphoratum; and is of uſe in inflamma- 
tory ſwellings of the throat, if mixed with a proper cata- 
plaſm and applied thereto. 3 
See Neuman's Chemical Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Alexander's Exper. Eſſays, Rieger and Hoffman on Cam- 
Hor. | 333 AN 

i. CAMPHORA RUDIS. It is camphor juſt as it is ex- 

tracted from the roots of the camphor-tree. _ | 


CAMPH ORA (Erix. HaRTMANNI), i. e. Spt. Vin. 


CAMFPHORA FLORES. The ſubtil ſubſtances thus 
called which firſt aſcends in the ſubliming of camphor. 
CAMPHORZ FLORES COMP. The compound 
flowers of camphor. | 7 5 
Sublime eight parts of camphor with one of the flow- 


CAMPHORATA. Stinking ground-pine, called alſo 


camphor, but hath ſomething diſagreeable beſide. It is 
much eſteemed in fomentations againſt pain. It is warm- 
ing and commended in gouty complaints. Miller's Bot. 


TESCENS. A ſpecies of ſantolina. 


_ CAMPHORATA ELABORATA. The unpurified | 


camphor. | | | | 
CAMPHORASMA. The balm of Gilead. 
CAMPSIN. The Egyptian name for the ſouth wind. 
CAMPULUM, from «aun]w, to twift about. A diſ- 
tortion of the eyelids. | | — — 
CANABIL. A fort of medicinal earth. See ERE- 
TRIA. | e EEE | 
CANADELLA, i. e. Channa. EL EIS T0: 304A 
| CANADENSE EALSAMUM. See CAPIVI BALSAM. 
CANALICULUS ARTERIOSUS. A blood veſſel 
between the pulmonary artery and the aorta, in a foetus, 
which is obliterated in the adult. It conveys the blood, 
which in a foetus hath no paſſage through the lungs from 
the pulmonary artery to the aorta. See ARTERIOSUS | 
DvucTus. V | 1 
CAN AIS. A canal. It is alſo a round hollow inſtru- 
ment for embracing and holding a broken limb. Hippo- 


ſorts of them in his Armamentarium, part. i. tab. 23. 
According to Gorræus, canalis ſignifies the hollow in 


CANALIS AR TERIOSUs, i. e. Canaliculus arteri- 


canals. 

They are three in number, one ſuperior and perpendi- 
cular, one poſterior and ae (gy es and one horizon- 
tal; their ſize is nearly the ſame, but generally the ſupe- 


bulum, wind round the bone, and terminate in the veſti- 
bulum again ; each at their origin have a ſeparate orifice, 
but the two perpendicular meet and return into the veſti. 
bulum by one common orifice. That theſe duQts contri. 
bute to ' Sarah, appear from their being found in birds 
and fiſhes, though the cochlea is not found in either, 

- CANALIS SEMIS. PETROS. The bony half canal. 
See TYMPANUM. 

CANALIS VENOSUS. The vein of the funis um- 
bilicalis proceeds from the placenta to the navel of the 
child, and thence to the vena porta, with which it com- 
municates by its main trunk, where there is a canal, which 


| near the rocks, but commonly in a ſhell of a conic, 
ot gu 


uſed as an abſorbent under the name of puly. e ch 


goes to che vena cava hepatica, that is called thus, and 
5 . 


CAN 


alſo ductus venoſus; it runs between the lobulus 6... 
and the left or ſmall lobe of the liver. This dug, W 
ſus enters the vena cava hepatica of the leſt we 
where that is piercing the great trunk of the ven, , N 
feriora. W n 
CANANGÆ OLEUM. Hoffman mentions this 
as being ſcarce and brought from India, alſo thy ; 1 
ſtilled from the flowers of the lime-tree. See Hor? 
Obſ. Phyſico-Chym. and in his Med. Rat, Syſt, wa 
Me CAD; Os owes” s 105 " 
CANCAMUM, zan νð.. A tear from an Ar 
tree, but it is not eaſy to ſay what. Different authon 
ſert it to be different things; the gum anime is ſubſeih ö 
generally for it. See Dioſcorides, Lemery and Ru. 
CANCAMUM GR .ACORUM, i. e. Courbari,. 
CANCELLUS. The wrong heir, alſo called 
marini ſpecies, Bernhardus eremita, cancer in teſtis dcn 
It is a ſmall ſpecies of cray-fiſn, which the French 
Bernard the hermit, becauſe it ſhuns others, and 1. 
into the firſt ſhell it meets with. It is found in tie, 


na can 


and as large as a nut. There is a larger ſpecies in 4 
American iſlands; it is three or four inches long: they, 
it the ſoldier, becauſe it fortifies itſelf. in a ſhell whit 
not its own. Father Du Tertres ſays, half its body 
like a graſs-hopper. _ | 2 

Hang them in the ſun, and they diſſolve into a kin 
oil, which is very ſpeedy in curing the rheumatin 
rubbed on the part. £7 IP 85 
CANCER. The Crab. Cancer in Latin corre 
with the xa, the a5 axe, or the app pos Of the Gre 
and to the crab in Engliſh. 

CANCER MARINUS. Tae ſea-crab, called alk 
gurus, and cancer mæus. | Bs 2, 
CANCER FLUVIATIILIS. The river crab, or 
fiſh: it is alſo called cammarus and gammarus. 

The crab is an exanguious fiſh, of the oviparous li 
and is amphibious. Crabs, lobilers, , and craw-h{h, 
greedy of fleſh; they eat frogs, and if they meet a cus 
though. it Jays out of the water, they never leave it u 
the whole is conſumed. _ _ HWP Fees | 
Their fleſh is the beſt in ſummer z and, in commonyi 
all ſhell fiſh, it is peculiarly uſeful to thoſe whoſe pin 
viz abounds with acid. | 


- 
£ 
— 


The black tips of the claw of ſe | 6 Sg levigatedt 


ppt. The London college direAs a compound pont 
made with crabs claws, red coral, and pearl; but aura 
of them is as good as them all together or ſingly: theji 
conſiſt of the ** calcereous animal earth. _ 


Pulvis e Chelis Cancrorum compoſituss Compound Pm 
e of Crabs Claws. 

Take of the tips of crabs claws prepared, one pow 
prepared pearls, and red coral prepared, of each f 
ounces z mix them all together. 

The crabs claws and crabs eyes receive no improve 
by any additions to them as abſorbents. The college! 
Edinburgh directs the following preparation called 


Pulvis Teflaceus Compoſitus. The Compound Til 
| a Powaer. — 


| Take of oyſter ſhells prepared, one pound; and of i 
chalk prepared, half a pound, Mix them together, 
The ale of all the abſorbent earths, and prepara 
of ſhells, is to abſorb acidities in the primæ viz, anos 
preſcription from the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, 5 ed 
valuable as a medicine with any other. preparation d. 
kind, however attended with pompous epithets. I ® 
meet with no. acid to diſſolve them, they ſhould be 
companied with gentle purges. They ſtrongly pum 
putrefaction, whence their uſe ſeems to be forbid uf 
trid diſeaſes. In ardent fevers their uſe is ſome what 
portant, oyſter ſhells are diſſolved with a very weak! 
into a mucilage, like that which lines the inner ſyrla 
the ſtomach, bladder, blood veſſels, &c. which is abc 
when there is inflammation in them; and this jcil! 7 
ed of teſtaceous powders, ſeems to ſupply, in [0% 
ſure, the want of the natural. 4 
See Haller's Noſology, Lewis's Materia Medic 
Neumann's Chemical Works. | c 
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ANCER. | x apumosy a crab. By the term cancer, the 
man writers underſtood what the Greeks called gan- 
ne and [phacelus; but the diſeaſe which is now called 
cer, is what the Greeks and Romans meant by carci- 
1. See Celſus, lib. v. ch. xxviii. OD e 
alen ſays, that as the crab is furniſhed with claws on 
| ſides of its body, ſo in the carcinoma, or carcinos, the 
3, which are extended from. the tumor, repreſent with 
figure much like- a crab. And Boerhaave ſays, that 
ke ltagnating matter of a ſcirrhus is put in motion, fo 
 inflame-the veſſels ſituated in its margin, it becomes 
ignant, and then is called a cancer. ö \ 
With Hippocrates we may, perhaps, moſt properly con- 
r all the ſpecies as compriſed in the ocult and open 
+, A cancer then is, as P. Ægineta deſcribes it, an 
qual tumor, with or without an ulcer. Hippocrates 
5 that an ocult cancer, that is yet unburſt, or without 
ulcer; and that an open, or an ulcerated one that is 
{| or ulcerated. The degree of malignity is in pro- 
tion to the acrimony of the matter of the tumor, the 
reſcence of which is known by the ſmell, the ſharpneſs 
the ſanies, and the ſpeedy corroſion of the parts about 
ulcer. The degree of malignity in the ocult cancer is 
ved of by the degree of itching, heat, ſhooting pain, 
| ſudden increaſe of the tumor. 18 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
ales and order tumores. He defines it to be a painfu 
rhous tumor, terminating in a fatal ulcer. | | 
ny part of the body may be the ſeat of this diſorder, 
ugh a gland is generally its immediate fituation. The 
huction is in the minute lymphatic veſſels, and the ad- 
ent parts are affected as a conſequence. In men a can- 
molt frequently ſeizes the tongue, mouth, or penis; 
women, the breaſts and the uterus, particularly about 
ceſſation of their periodical diſcharges; and in chil 
d the eres 4, 2 . ; 
elibacy, as well as the ceſſation of the menſes, con- 
es to the production of cancers in women, whence an- 
ated maids are the moſt ſubject to them: next to theſe 
thoſe mothers who have not ſuckled their children; 
n thoſe women who are palt child-bearing; and the 
lo are men, and thoſe women who have bore chil- 
n, and nurſed them with their own milk. Hollerius 
erves, that girls are ſubject to glandulous tumors 
ole menſtrual diſcharges are ſcanty. 
The matter of cancers is inſpiſſated lymph, obſtructing 
glands, whence pus is never well formed in them. 
ph ſtagnating in the ſcirrhous body is rarifiable by 
It; when heated it expands, and the tumor is enlarged; 
the increaſe of the ſwelling, a part of the ſcirrhus 
ms an apex; then the ſkin burſts, the morbid matter 


ups of the ulcer all round. Hence the preternatural 
t excited in a ſcirrhous tumor is a proximate cauſe of 
becoming a cancer; and whatever can excite heat in a 
rhus, may be a remote, or procatarctic cauſe of this 


proven ale, The cauſes of a ſcirrhus are the remote cauſes 
college molt cancers, and are whatever can coagulate, or dry 
led Juices, prepared in, or received by the glands. The 
1 Ti tter thus obſtructed, deſtitute of the means of being 
dlved, or changed into pus, may lodge many years 
F hout moleſting; but when. by any cauſe the motion of 
1d of N humours is increaſed, though the adjacent pervious 
ether. ſels, an inflammation is produeed, pain and heat comes 
reparat thus the ſcirrhus, which hitherto was inert, now ac- 
Tz and? res an acrimony, by which the containing parts are 
15 eq tated and corroded. Sorrow, and other diſturbance in 
1 | mind, eaſily converts a ſcirrhus into a cancer. The 
8. 4 [cls of diſtended glands become preternaturally ſenſible, 
ould ! ence it becomes more eaſy for any cauſe of local in- 
zly pro mation to cauſe a cancer. When a ſcirrhus ſo en- 
5rbid in g ges as to be affected by the heat, or preſſure of the ad- 
ner ent parts, it ſoon becomes cancerous. Sparing, or ob- 
"mY 1 Cted periodical excretions, as already obſerved, are the 
1 ** dent caules of this diſorder. Gooch and Turner give 
Ly a 10 ces of cancerous ulcers being produced by touching 
4 9 [0100S matter with the tongue. 
ſome ard unequal tumor that is inddlent, and without 
4 dilcolouration in the ſkin, is called a ſcirrhus; but 
Medica * itching is perceived in it, which is followed by a 
CANO ring, thooting, or lancinating pain, and a change of 


ains liberty, and ſpreading more and more, it turns out 


colour in the ſkin, it is known to be a cancer. It genes 


rally is ſmall in the beginning, and increaſes gradually; 
but though the colour of the ſkin changes to a red ot livid 


appearance, as well as from an indolent ſtate a painful 
one is induced, it is ſometimes very difficult to fay, when 


the tranſition out of the ſcirrhus into the cancerous ſtate 
happened; the progreſs being quick or flow, according 
to concurring cauſes. Gooch very well obſerves, that 
when the tumor is attended with a peculiar kind of burn- 
ing, ſhooting pains, and the ſkin hath acquired the duſky 
purple, or livid hue, it may then be deemed the malig- 
nant ſcirrhus, or confirmed cancer. He farther adds, 
when thus far advanced in women's breaſts, the tumor 
fometimes increaſes ſpeedily to a great ſize, having a 
knotty unequal ſurface, more glands becoming obſtructed; 
the nipple {inks in, turgid veins are conſpicuous, rami- 
fying far about, and reſembling a crab's claws. Theſe are 
the characteriſtics of an occult cancer on the external parts, 
and we may ſuſpect the exiſtence of one internally, wheri 
ſuch pain and heat as hath been deſcribed, ſucceed in parts 
where the patient hath before been ſenſible of a weight 
and preſſure, attended with obtuſe pain. A cancerous 
tumor never melts down in ſuppuration, 1s an inflamma- 
tory one does, becauſe the obſtruction is in the minute 
lymphatic veſſels ; but when it is ready to break open, eſ- 
pecially in the breaſt, it generally becomes prominent in 
ſome point, attended with an increaſe of the peculiar kind 
of burning, ſhooting pain, commonly felt before, at in- 
tervals, in a leſs degree, and deeper in the body of the 


in this ſtate, a corroding ichor ſometimes tranſudes through 
the ſkin, ſoon forming an ulcer; at other times a conſider- 


able quantity of a thin lymphatic fluid, tinged with blood 


from eroded veſſels, is found on it. Ulcers of the can- 
cerous nature diſcharge a thin, fœtid, acrid ſanies, which 
corrodes the parts, having thick dark-coloured retorted 
lips; and fungous excreſcences frequently vegetate from 
theſe ulcers, notwithſtanding the corroſiveneſs of the hu- 
mour. In this ſtate they are often attended with excru- 
ciating, pungent, lancinating, burning pains, and ſome- 
times with bleeding. „ | ED 
— Though a ſcirrhus may truly be deemed a cancer as 


| ſoon as pain is perceived in it, yet every painful tumor 


is not a cancer; nor is it always eaſy to ſay whether a can- 
cer is the diſorder or not: irregular hard lumps may be 
perceived in the breaſt, but on examining the other breaft 
where no uneaſineſs is perceived, the ſame kind of tu- 
mors are ſometimes found, which renders the diagnoſtics 
uncertai. | | 

The itching, increaſing tumor, and pain, are owing 
to heat rarifying the obſtructed humour, diſtending the 
veſſels, and producing a preternatural ſenſibility in them. 
As any part of the tumor is more enlarged than another, 
there an apex will be formed, the top of which will be co- 
vered with a tenſe, ſmooth, {hining, thin ſkin, of a darkiſh 
red colour, becauſe the blood meets with difficulty in paſſ- 
ing through its veſſels, which are too much diſtended. 
The ſkin rendered thin by violent ſtraining, is at laſ®burft 
by the contained matter; hence the ulcer, which by the 
| continuance of the ſame cauſes that produced it, increaſes. 
While the blood-veſſels remain unhurt, a ſerous ichor only 
appears in the ulcer; but when they are corroded, blood 
alſo iſſues forth, and as the fungous fleſh diſſolves, ſome 


the part, and the acceſs of the air putrifying it. 

A cure is never made but with the knife or cautery ; 
when theſe methods of relief are not uſed, the treatment is 
only palliative. If the tumor firmly adheres to the ſub- 
jacent part, it can neither be extirpated nor waſted away 
by a cauſtic: if it is moveable, it may generally be taken 
away if at a due diſtance from ſuch blood-veſſels as would 
endanger life by being wounded. In general, the larger 
are more dangerous than the leſſer, the painful than the in- 
dolent, and the ulcerated than the ocult. When a breaſt 


threatens a cancer, without affecting the axillary glands, 
the other breaſt, or the uterus. Any kind of acrimony in 
the habit diſpoſes a ſcirrhus to a ſpeedy change into a 
cancer. When a cancer in any part is attended with a 
hardneſsof the adjacent glands, ſucceſs hath rarely followed 
an attempt to cure. 


3 B | an 


gland, or glands. In the prominent part of the tumor, 


pus is generated. The ſtinking ſanies is from the heat of 


is once ſcirrhous, it ſeldom continues long in a ſtate that 


In habits not otherwiſe diſordered, 
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tempted, care muſt be had ta remove all other cancerous 


larger than a half crown, if the cancer to be extirpated is 


this method, as Fallopius, Zaber, Sennertus, &c. 


CAN 


an ocult cancer ſhould not be exaſperated by emollients, 
ſtimulating applications, or intemperance, for then it may | 
remain a long time without inconvenience z though at the | 
ceſſation of the menſes in women they will be exaſperated, | 
whence, if it can conveniently be done, it may be molt | 
proper to extirpate early. | 1 

The indications of cure art, iſt, to extirpate the tu- 
mor, and prevent a return of the diſeaſe: or, 2dly, to 
palliate when extirpation cannot be admitted. | 

The diet ſhould be cool, moiſt, and light; the mind 
ſhould be tranquil; and the body as free from violent 
action as poſhble, ,.... | | 

If the cure is to be effected by extirpating the tumor 
(ſee Au vou rA rio) and if this method of relief is at- 


tumors, the whole of each muſt be cleared away, and 
the habit of body muſt be corrected as much as poſſible; 
and when the wound is nearly healed, it may be kept 
open in the manner of an. iſſue. , | 
Cathæretics are propoſed for deſtroying the tumor, 
when the knife cannot be ſubmitted to from the patient's 


| dread of it. The moſt famed of theſe have arſenic in 


their compoſition. Mr. Plunket's application is, on good 
authority, ſaid to be as follows: 5 1 
Take of crow's-foot, ſuch as grows in low moiſt 
grounds, one handful ; dog-fennel, three ſprigs ; pound 
them well: add to them three middling thimbles full of 
crude brimſtone, and the ſame quantity of white arſenic 
in fine powder. Make theſe into ſmall balls, aud dry 
them in the ſun. Theſe balls muſt be powdered and 
mixed with the yolk of an egg, then laid over the ſore, or 
cancer upon a piece of pig's bladder, which muſt be cut 
to the ſize of the ſore, and ſmeared with the yolk-of an 
egg. This muſt not be applied on a piece of bladder 


on the face; the ſame caution is required if it is near the 
heart; but elſewhere it may ſpread the ſize of the ſore. 
The plaſter muſt not be ſtirred until it drops off of itſelf, 
which will be in about a week. Clean bandages are often 
to be put on.“ | | | GE 
This arſenical preparation will anſwer beſt in recent 
caſes, but it ſhould never be uſed except the whole tu- 
mor can be removed. 'The crow-foot is added to deſtroy 
the ſkin, but this end will, perhaps, be better anſwered, 
by rubbing the part immediately over the tumor with 
cauſt. lun. the day before the arſenical medicine is ap- 
plied : this makes way for the action of the arſenic. In- 
ſtead of the ſimple mixture of brimſtone and arſenic as 
above, the preparation of arſenic, called magnes arſeni- 
cales, ſhould be uſed. This cauſtic does not deſtroy the 
gland, but only the ſubſtances all around it, ſo the tu- 
mor comes out as if it had been dexterouſly diſſected 
out, N. B. A patient ſhould never go into a warm bath 
_ whilſt arſenic is applied. 85 e 
Several eminent practitioners have formerly r 6 60 


though on ſmall cutaneous glands it may do, in the larger 
and deep ſeated it is unſafe; for by the irritation of theſe 
medicines an inflammation, and, perhaps, fever are 
brought on, which are en ſymptoms; and by the 
ſubtil penetrating quality o 
is alſo greatly hazarded, whatever be its mode of appli- 
cation and correction. | Vl 
Mr. Pott obſerves, that, if a cauſtic is uſed, it ſhould 
be ſuch a one as will penetrate quite - through the tumor 
and effectually eradicate it at two or three times at the 
molt ; this the common ones will not do, for they only 
reach as far as into the cellular membrane, hence their 
frequent repetition will be neceſſary. On every repetition 
of the cauſtic, the tumor reinflames, hardens, and en- 


larges; conſequently, it becomes, by ſuch treatment, 


more and more untractable. Cauſtics harden the ſur- 
rounding parts, and produce other ill effects, and this 


gave origin to that ridiculous idea of the fcirchus or can- 


cer having claws or roots, &c. If cauſtics are uſed, the 
moſt active ones are to be preferred. | | 
If the cancer is ulcerated, frequent dreſſing with dry 
lint, or ſuch other things as experience manifeſts to be 
the leaſt uneaſy. | | 
In general the palliative method will be 


its ocult ſtate; to prevent its being handled, o 


| rings, and in others deep excavations. The diſch 


but 


arſenic, the life of the patient 


CAN 


by the cloaths, that it may be kept eaſy and wry my ; 
To eorrect the habit of body, if any way AMforder 
and with the alteratives may be given ſmall doſes of I 
cor. a. but with great caution. _ p 
To moderate pain. ee | 
To keep the belly ſoluble with cooling medicine; f 
as manna, ſal. Glaub. &c. 'Y 
To bleed as often as the ſtrength will admit of, 
To avoid cordials, exerciſe, or whateyer can evi 
greater heat than is proper to health in a ſtate of reſt 
A flight inflammation in the neighbourhood of the iy 
mor which yet is in its ſcirrhous ſtate, may be reliew 
by means of Goulard's ſaturnine water, and thus i by 


dered from degenerating into a cancer; but if the ina M 
mation is conſiderable, a cancer cannot be prevented. th 
Bleeding is neceſſary, at leaſt as often as pain adh. et 
veriſhneſs-require it. | e 
Purging ſhould not only be uſed to prevent x fi me 
habit, but alſo immediately after every bleeding, un ery 
creaſe its cooling effect. | : 'K 
Pain, when urgent, requires bleeding, cooling prrzy 
a ſpare diet that is thin and cooling, apd anodynsy ite 
wardly. This ſymptom is alſo much reheved by dem r 
ing the ſenſibility of the parts by preparations of lead. ma 
Fever. This requires the ſame means for its reli! 11 
are commended againſt pain; to which may be e: 


any other febrifuge that the ſtate of the conſtitution ny 
ſeem to admit of. Milk and water, or a decoction of 
ſaparilla, are convenient for common drink. eie 
The beſt external medicine in the ocult {tate is 2 nt 
dreſſed hare's or rabbit's ſkin; for now all emollien 
ſtimulants, and unctuous preparations are to be avoid 
When the cancerous, tumor becomes ulcerated, n 
edges of the ulcer are hard, ragged, and unequi, wil 
painful, and reverſed in different ways, being ſometin 
turned upwards and backwards, and on other occaſng 
inwards. ' The whole ſurface of the ſore is comma 
very unequal; in ſome parts there being conſdem ar 


for the molt part, is a thin dark-coloured fetid ichor, nll 
is often poſſeſſed of ſuch a degree of acrimony as too 
coriate, and even deitroy the neighbouring parts. Ini ne 
more advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe too, by the erofant a0 
blood- veſſels which occurs, conſiderable quantities ofpu 
blood are ſometimes diſcharged. There is genen) 
burning heat complained of, all over the ſurface of ti 
ulcer, and an increaſe of the ſhooting lancinating put FC 
which were much complained of before the ulcer n 
formed. The appearances of theſe ulcers are fo ait 
that it is, perhaps, impoſlible for any deſcription to ta 
them all in. Some have fungous excreſcences about tit 
edges reſembling cauliflowers, or ſtrawberries; tt 
have none. When the cancer is ulcerated, the follow 
have been extolled. | 

R Ungu. ſaturn. cum duplice quantitate cet 
paratum. f. ceratum. | : 

R Pulv. e ceruf. C. mucilag. gumarab. aa 31 ſac. 
turn. Zi. probe contritis in mortario marmoreo adde is 
fim aq. calcis & roſar. ad 3 vj. f. lotio. 

After gently cleanſing the ulcer, waſh it with the 
juſt warmed, then covering it with dry lint, or lint nt 
ened in the lotion; lay over the whole a plaſter in 
with the cerate, which may extend ſomewhat 0 9 
edges of the ſore. Sd 

In general, that which is the eaſieſt is the beſt, and 
ten a cerate of oil and wax is preferred. | | 
A mixture of vinegar, with twenty times its qu ; 

of water, is ſometimes of excellent uſe. | 

Goulard commends his ſaturnine preparations 

Tar-water, both inwardly and outwardly, hat! 
attended with conſiderable advantage, and paris 
when the diſorder appeared at or about the ceſſationd 
menſtrual diſcharge. | | 

Narcotic herbs, ſuch as the ſolanum and cicuts 
been uſed with ſucceſs. See the articles reſpective: 

Carrot poultices renewed twice a day removes the 7 
ſeous ſmell which attends cancerous ulcers. Sec DV 
Fixed air applied to the ulcer hath the ſame effec 
| ſhould be uſed every fix, eight, or twelve hours, ® 
ter it, rags may be laid on the ſore, after dippinb 


To avoid all external means while the diſorder is in 
POD 


j 


CAN 


ender, or other odoriferous water mixed with vi- 


" "orc, cor. alb. gr. ſs. given night and morning, as 
= diſorders, . with, the decoct. ſarſaparil. keeping 
ody lax, but not to purge, hath been manifeſtly uſe- 
hough it is owned that its efficacy is leſs in caſes 
the ulcer is Very conſiderable, It hath often ſuc- 
1 in cancers of the face and noſe. The bark may 
npany it when the habit is lax. | 


* the uſe of this mercurial medicine, and may, in ge- 
We | be thus adminiſtered. TEE ALIIVAD 
ew Extract. cicut. g. v. vel plus bis in die. 


Infuf. cort. Peru. 3 iij. bis terve in die. 

Merc. cotroſ. alb. gr. 1- 16th, ad fs. bis in die. 
the mercury is not eaſy in the ſtomach, a few drops 
e tint. theb. may accompany each doſe. _ _, 
recent caſes the hemlock is ſometimes uſeful. Mr. 
mond intimates, in his Lectures on the Operations of 
ery, that the beſt way of uſing hemlock is to make 
u with it; when this bath is uſed, it muſt be tepid, 
the patient may ſtay in it during fifteen or twenty | 
tes, and repeat it two or three times a week. He 
et recommends as a powerful efficacious medicine, the 
martial. internally; it may be given three times a day, 
ning with ten grains made into two pills, and in- 
e the doſe as far as the ſtomach will bear it. | 
the fourth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Com- 
aries, is an extract from a publication by Dr. Le 
re (a French phyſician), by which it appears, that 
nteraal uſe of arſenic is frequently effectual in curing 


len rs. He ſays, that in ſome inſtances the cancerous 


voided is alkaleſcent, and in others it is aceſcent. His ge- 
ec method of adminiſtering this medicine is as follows: 
al, . Arſen. alb. gr. iv. f. ſolutio in aq. font. Diſtil. 


s ſolutio detur cochl. magn. cum lact. vaccin. cochl. 
& ſyr. e mecon. 3 ſs. mane jejuno. 


metin 
)ccakog 


nal e arſenic is directed to be of a clear, white, ſhining, 
ſider arance, and in ſmall cryſtals; and every morning 
ilch; the doſe is taken, the patient muſt not take any thing 
hor, it ducing one hour. This courſe: muſt be continued 
1 1 t days, after which, a doſe is to be taken in the ſame 
„ nt ner, twice every day; the firſt in the morning, the 
* about eight at night. At the end of a fortnight, 
-5 of ps e doſes are to be given in a day; the third being taken 
nen! It mid-day. Thus, women of weakly conſtitutions, 
de c continue until a cure is completed. But with an 
ng füt t of a good conſtitution, the doſe may be augmented, 
1 egrees, every eight days, till he takes ſix table ſpoon- 
_ of the ſolution every day; two table ſpoonfuls being 
n to tl for each doſe, with as much milk, and half an 
bout th te of the ſyrup of poppies. For children, tea-ſpoons 
; oth be uſed, and the doſe ſhould, on no account, exceed 
follonid r of theſe, with a proportional quantity of the ſyrup. 
belides that, the ſolation of the arſenic is thus to be 
cerz ul aled to a certain height, in point of quantity, the 
gth is alſo to be augmented. Six grains of arſenic 
ij, ſc | be diſſolved in the ſecond bottle of the ſolution, and 
| add b in the third. But, beſides this, Dr. Le Febure 
s it unadviſeable to proceed. In general, he ſays, 
(he loi oi! <s of the ſolution is ſufficient for the cure of an 
lint mol L cancer, in one caſe, however, eight were neceſ- 
ſter i He aſſerts, that this method is never attended with 


ill accidents; and adds, that the arſenic does not act 
7 certain manner upon the ſecretions. A purgative, 
pounded of manna, rhubarb, and ſal ſeignette, is to 
wen every eight or twelve days. Whey, with twelve 
ok nitre to the bottle, or a weak decoction of the 


t over 5 
eſt, and 


ts quae 


18. be gixen for common drink. The belly is to be kept 
hath de em of whey, bran-water, or pure water, 
arcicud tne addition of emollient herbs, if neceſſary, or a 


honey, 


ation oil . 
un from 


icuta, l : little beef, veal, or chicken, are proper. Broiled, 
ectirch. ee or boiled meat, ought to be taken in ſmall quan- 
ves the! »21nnage, lettuce, ſuccory, or ſorrel, may be given 
e Dali advantage. Ripe fruit is not to be diſcharged. Rice 
effef, * and milk in different forms, are a very proper part 
urs, 25 et. The doctor has ſometimes been obliged to give 


941 © . . d 
'%, and io open an iſſue, when the humours were 
* 


pping © 


e back and hemlock. may yery advantageouſly accom- 


approach at any other period of life. Women, who have 


of marſhmallows, with the ſame quantity of nitre, 


With reſpect to regimen, it is direCted to 
wine, and fermented liquors. Broth, made 


CO. — * 
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either , very alkaleſcent; qr in, very great quantity. Lie 


conſiders an iſſue as uſeful in every caſe. When the 
ulcer is cicatrized, he recommends cold or warm, minecal 
waters, according to the eircumſtances of the patient, 


not be had, he gives artifieial ones. Beſides this treat · 
ment by internal medicinęs, the ,method of dreſſing the 
ulcer becomes alſo an object of attention. If the tumor 
be not ulcerated, he directs it to he waſhed with à ſolu- 
tion of arſenic,” having eight grains in a, pint, of water, 
After waſhing with this (lution, apply the following ca- 
taptaſm : take of, carrot juice, one pound; of ſugar of 


lead, half an ounce of arſenic;;diflolved} in diſtilled vi- 


negar, half an ounce; of liquid laudanum, a dram and 
a half; form the hole into a maſs of a proper conſiſt- 
ence with as much powdered hemlock as is neceſſary. 


With part of this cataplaſm the tumor js to;he,covered 


to a tolerable thickneſs, and the whole kept np With the 
common plaſter. If the cancer be ulcerated, it i8-adviſed 


by means of dry lint. The ulcer is chen to be fomentet 
with the arſenical ſolution, having the chill taken off it; 


the fore be of a very bad kind, it is adviſed;that the ar- 
the ulcer. After this the cataplaſm mentioned above, and 


renewed every twelve hours. | x | 
 , CANCERS on the Face. Theſe are generally ſeated 
on the lips, noſe, or eye-lid. When they ulcerate, they 
are always attended with a hardneſs, which | extends in 
proportion as that which formed the firſt tumor is de- 
ſtroyed by eroſion, and is always preceded by a change in 
the colour of the ſkin, which, before it indurates, turns 
red; and in extirpating, all that is thus florid muſt be 
cut away, as well as the part that is manifeſtly cancerous. 
See Le end Obſ. When a cancer on the lip becomes 
ulcerous, it appears at firſt like a crack, and then gradu- 
ally widens. Mr. Shelden obſerves that cancer in the 
cheek, which no operation can cure, proceeds from a po- 
lypus. 8 
"CANCER, in the Inteſtines. In this ciſe the patient 
is continually afflicted with an highly acrid and obſtinate 
dyſentery, which corrodes all the parts it touches, and is 
attended with frequent convulſions, and fixed pains. 
CANCER in the Teſticle. The moſt powerful means 


and external uſe of hemlock, but caſtration is generally 
the ſad but ſafeſt reſource. | © 


rally about the time of the menſes diſappearing, but may 
been accuſtomed to a large diſcharge by their menſes, are 


the diſeaſe commonly begins when that diſcharge ;goes 
off, or when it diſappears. It is known by. pains in the 
pelvis and womb, of the ſtretching, tearing kind, mixed 


the whites, reds, or both. Aetius deſcribes this caſe very 


and whitiſh lips, and from them a fœtid ſanies flows, &c.“ 
The diſcharge from theſe ulcers are very verious, being 
ſometimes bloody or ſanious, or accompanied with 
ſloughs, &c. If the indurations are not ulcerated the 
diſcharge is ſanious and acrid. In time the labia ſwell, 
and are œdematous, and if, as ſometimes happens, the 
inguinal gland is obſtructed, the azdema extends along 
the thigh. | ge 

In this unhappy caſe, beſides the general methods, a 
cloſe adherence to the extract. cicut. muſt be inſiſted on; 
begin with a ſmall doſe and increaſe it gradually, gr. x. 
ter die vel ſæpius. This moderates the pains better than 
opium. | 

"Mr. Juſtamond is very ſanguine in his expectations of 
a cure from the uſe of the hemlock bath, and the flor. 


| mart. as above directed. See Cancer. Dr. Le Febure 


recom- 


with a view; of completing the cure; or where; theſe can- 


that the ichorous ſeroſity be taken away at each dreſſing, 


and having about one third of red wine added to it. If 
ſenic be diſſolved in a decection of bark, fot fomenting 


the plaſter ate to be applied. This treatment muſt be 


may be tried; great advantage hath followed the internal 


CANCER in the Womb. This diſeaſe happens gene - 
more liable to cancers in this part than in any other, and 


with ſhooting ſtinging ones; indurations in the part, ſen- 
Gble to the touch, a preceding immoderate diſcharge of 


well, and ſays that “ there is a violent pain in the groins, 
upper part of the belly and loins, whilit the parts origi- 
| nally affected can hardly bear to be touched: but if the 
| cancer is ulcerated, beſides the pain, hardneſs about the 
neck of the womb, there are ulcers with tumid, ſordid, 
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ommends that in caſe of canterous uloers in the womb, 
Mat injections be frequently thrown up, of a decoCtion 
Ef carfbts and hemlock, having ſour grains of opium, and 
aß much arfenic, àiſſolved in every pint of it: ſee his ge- 


neral method of ure with- arſenic above, in the article 


CANCER. - When in the bonefor bones of a limb, Aa can- 
ber ene the amputation of that limb will be ne- 
< 917.18 {10004158 io \ e128 435711 


See Le Dran's® Operations, Boerhaave's Aphoriſms'; 


Obf. vo Canteis, & cbö Mr. Guy, Med. Muſ. vol. i. 


p. 87; Kc and 338, &c. Mem. de“ Acad. Roy. de 


Chirurg. tom. i. fit. & iv. Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. 
Gooth's Med. Ob. volbiii. Hill. 
CANCER O8818. See Spina VENT O84. || 
-1| CANCHRY; br Canchrys, i. e. Cachrys. 
CANCINPERICONI Hot horſe dung. 


CANCRENA. Paracelſus uſes this word inſtead of Fol | 4 | 
el ov e ee e eee eee ee 1.34 QANELLA ZEYLANICA. The true Cinnamon 

CANCRORUM LAPIDES, ie. Oculi cancrorum. 

CANDELA. A candle. If the flame is unſteady it 

hurts the eyes, and this fault is owing to the wick not be- 

ing duly twiſted, or dry enough when it received the tal- 


of angræena. 104 


low, or from bad tallow; alſo from improper ſort of 
mixtures in the wick be ne 


Exhalations from eandles, are ſalutary or hurtful accord- 


ing to the materials they are formed off. Old tallow of- 


ten ſends off bad fumes ; wax, though white, creates the 


head-ach, and often hurts weak lungs; hogs fat is very 


rata, called alſo tæda, and avicula Cypria. 


oſſenſive; beef tallow alone is not good; ſheep and wea- 


thers afford the beſt tallow. | 


CANDELA FUMALIS, or candela proſuffitu 6de- 
Theſe are 


made of odoriferous powders, mixed with one third or 
more of the charcoal of willows or lime-tree, and re- 
duced to a conſiſtence with turpentine, laudanum, &c. 


by 


Reſinous ſubſtances alone, mixed up with balſamics, will 


do, they give out a grateful odour, purify the air, and 


— — 


excite the ſpirits. They are alfo, from their form, ealled 
- bacilli, and maſl ad fornacem, becauſe they are uſually 


applied to a hot grate or chimney, to diffuſe their Imell 


without lighting them. | 
See Chomel's Dict. Ciconomique, 
CANDELA ARBOR, i. e. Karel-Kandel. 
CANDELA INDICA. A ſpecies of Kandel. 
CANDELA REGIA, i. e. Mullein. | 
CANDELARIA, i. e. Verbaſcum; alfo mullein. 
CANDIDA TERRA. Tobacco-pipe clay. 
CANDIDUS. See ALBEDO. | 
CANDOU PURCHASH, Arbor Maldivenſis. 
A tree that much reſembles the cork-tree, as to its 
wood, and of the height of the walnut-tree. The trunk 


is fungous, lighter than cork, the bark whitiſh, it bears 


no fruit. Rali Hiſt. 5 85 
CANDUM, or Canthum. Sugar- candy. 


CANELA. A word uſed by the ancients for cinna- 


mon, or rather caſſia. Ts} 
 CANELLA. See CINNAMo MuM. 


CANELLA ALBA, called alſo cinadiomum ſive ca- 0 


nella tubis minoribus albus, caſſia lignea Jamaicenſis, ca- 


taſte is aromatic. 


nella cubana, arbor jucadice, and wild cinnamon- tree. 


Dr. Brown, in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, calls 


the tree laurus fol. enerviis, and adds to this Lin. ſp. pl. 


Weſton, in his Univerſal Botaniſt, copies it from another 
edition of Linnæus, and ſays, Winterana canella, or Win- 
terana Jamaicenſis, foliis enerviis obovatis obtuſis nitidis, 


racemis terminalibus, cortice piperis modo acri, fruCtu 


viridi calyſculato racemoſo. | BS 
The bark of this tree is commonly, but falſly, called 


cortex Winteranus. It is a large tree, whoſe bark con- 


ſiſts of two parts, an outward and an inward; the outer 
is as thin as a milled ſhilling, of an aſh grey colour, with 
whiter ſpots here and there, and ſeveral ſhallow furrows 
of a darker colour, running variouſly through it ; the 
The inner bark is thicker than that of 
cinnamon, being as thick as a milled crown piece, ſmooth, 
of a whiter colour than the outward, and of a more bit- 
ing and aromatic taſte, reſembling that of cloves, and not- 
glutinous when chewed, but dry, and crumbling between 


the teeth. Some call it cort. aromaticus, caminga, and 


Weſt Indian cinnamon tree. 8 h | 
It grows in Jamaica, Antigua, and other of the Ca- 


* | _ CANELLA' SYEVESTRIS MALABARICA, ; 


I Katou-karva, ” 1 
| © CANELLA SYLVESFRIS MALABARICa, 
Folium. e l E 


% 
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* 


| man 'Teeth, names theſe cuſpidati, becauſe though ml 


„ 


| The root is cathartie, the bark reſtringent. Kal 


| ſurface of theſe ſkins is ſmooth, ſo, as is common! 


co AN 


ribbee Iſſands. The bark is the chief part in vg 
poor natives uſe it in the place of all other ſpice, ', 
ſold in England for the cort. Winter. for its virtues | 
fame. It yields a heavy oil, which when mixed un 
little oil of cloves, is fold for it; and Dr. Brow 
the adukeration is no prejudice to the oil of cloye, i 
Miller's Bott. Off. and Dr. Brown's Natural Hilo 
CANELLA CUBANA, i. e. Canella alba. 
CANELLA CUURDO. True cinnamon tree, 


CANELLA JAVAN ENSIS.. See For 1vyy, 
CANELLA MALAVARICA. See Tor ivy. 
. CANELLA MALABARICA, i. e. Canella ah. 


CANELLIFERA MALABARICA. The caſlaly 
| CANELLIFERA ZEYLANICA. The true cini 
tee, „ W e 

CANIC A. Coarſe meal was anciently thug ci 
from canis, a dog, becauſe it was food for dogs, 
panis canicaceus, very coarſe bread. 

- CANICIDA, Cynoctonum, i. e. Aconitum. 

CANICIDIUM. A diſſection of living dogs. 
© CANICULARIS. Dog-days. This is the ume 
the canicula, or dog-ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun; 
begin about the middle of July, or ſomewhat later, 
end about the latter end of Auguſt, or beginning of 
tember. In ſome countries they ſtill maintain the, 

nion, that bleeding, purging, and other means of f 
are not efficacious in this ſeaſon, becauſe of the x 

heat and unufual languor of the patient; but if they 

- fidered that the heat rarifies the blood, and occaim 
ſort of plethora which oppreſſes, and that taking n 
blood leſſens this plethora, and takes of this Jay 
which was cauſed by oppreſſion or diſtenſion, ſurely: 
notions would be diſcarded. 

CANINA APPETENTIA, i. e. Boulimos. 
CANINA BRASSICA. See MRRCURIAIISò. 
CANINI DENTES. The teeth betwixt the inci 

and the grinders, of which there are one in each 

both in the upper and lower jaw. See Drs. 

Mr. John Hunter, in his Natural Hiſtory of the! 


ſomewhat like the inciſores, they have the two fit 
the edge ſloped off to a point, and this point 1 
ſharp. Their fangs are longer than thoſe of the 
ſores, and therefore, from their fangs being ſuppoſ 
extend the greateſt part of the way to the eye, they 
been called the eye-teeth. The cuſpidatus on eic 
of each jaw, ſtand next to the inciſores. Their use 
to be to hold what is caught or taken. 
CANINA LINGUA,. 1. e. Cynogloſſum. 
CANINA MAEUS, i. e. Mandragora. | 
CANINI MINORES. - The muſc. inciſorii hien 
ſometimes ſend a few fibres to the muſcul: canin), * 
Winflow gives the above name to. 
CANINI MUSC. Winflow ſays that each of tit! 
muſc. canini are fixed above the ſocket of the da 
nini, and terminate in the arch of the orbicuin 
biorum. 
CANINA RABIES, 1. e. Hydrophobia. 
CANINUS SENTIS. See CyNosBATON: - 
CANIN ANA. A ſerpent in America is thus® 
it is about two feet long, with a green back and ag 
belly. It hath its name from its creeping aſter Mm 
permitting itſelf to be handled by them like as 2 00%" 
- CANIRAM, called alſo malus Malabarica. *? 
large tree, bearing a ſmooth gold-coloured appi 
pulp is white and mucilaginous : this fruit is ch. 
bitter, and ſo is its ſeeds, and indeed the whok | 


+ CANIRAM. A name of the nux vomica. 
 CANIRUBUS, i. e. Cynoſbatos. | 
" . CANIS. A dog. The Latins call the wh © 
and catellus. Gloves made of dogs ſkins are 9 
ſummer to keep the ſkin ſmooth and cool. Ihe 
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CAN 


| ies, they reflect the heat back again. The white 
jog aul was formerly in oo under the 
> of album Grzcum, but is not now uſed, 
ANIS. A name of the frænum, by which the pre- 
> 1 tied to the glans. : 43 75 
ANIS ARIS TO TELI, i. e. Canis carcharias. 
ANIS CARCHARIAS. The white ſhark; called 
lamia, canis Ariſtoteli, and canis Galeus. It is found 
de Mediterranean ſea, and in the main ocean. Its 
are the gloſſopetræ. | a 
ANIS GALEUS, i. e. Canis carcharias. 
ANIS INT ERFEC TOR, i. e. Cevadilla. | 
ANIS MARINUS. The hound-fiſh, See GATE us. 
ANIS PONTICUS. A beaver. 
ANITIES. Greyneſs of the hairs, or grey-headed. 
ANKER. An eroding ulcer, formed without a pre- 
tumor, is called a cancer; and when this happens 
e gums, and other parts of the mouth, it is called 
r by ſome, by which they imply that the ulcers are 
felt of a corroſive humour. Except it be in caſes 
have the tongue and mouth very dry, a ſolution of 
, or of white vitriol, are ſpeedily curative of this 
der. : 
ANNA, i. e. Arundo. | . 
ANNA DOMESTICA MAJOR CRURIS. A name 
e tibia. This name was given it from its reſemblance 
n old muſical inſtrument. F 
ANNA FISTULA, i. e. Caſſia fiſtula. 
| ANNA INDICA. See AR UuNpOo. 5 
ln; ANNA INDICA RADICE ALBA. See Sacrr- 
late 14 ALEXIPHARMACA. 15 | 
„NA MINOR CRURIS. A name of the fibula. 
1 the ANNA SEPIARIA, i. e. Arundo vulgaris. 


; ANN ABINA, i. e. Acmella. 


 theyy 


ANNABINA. Baſtard hemp. 5 
is a genus of plant whoſe flowers have no petals, but 


gare produced on female plants, which have no viſi- 
lower, but have membranaceous ſeed veſſels that in- 
triangular ſeeds, which are, for the moſt part ob- 


bere are two ſpecies. Boerhaave mentions three more 

„er the name of cannabina. | | 

1c 1 ANN ABINA AQUATICA, i. e. Bidens. 

n £2008 ANNABIS. Hemp, or ſeed-bearing hemp. It is the 

" 101 abis ſativa, Linn. It is a tall annual herb with digit- 

fy leaves, cultivated in fields, on account of the mecha- 
e : 
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n „. ais ſuppoſed to injure the health; the efluvia of the 
ir ue berb is ſaid to weaken the eyes and affect the head, 

be water in which the herb hath been ſteeped for fa- 
ting the ſeparation of the tough rind, is thought 
a violent and ſudden poiſon ; but perhaps the dele- 
us quality of this water may be chiefly from the pu- 


produce flowers compoſed of a yellowiſh ſtamina ſet 
ve-leaved cups; others, called female, produce ſeeds, 
erately large, covered with a ſhining dark grey-coloured 
under which is lodged a white kernel. 


r1t Aten 
mini 0a 


he leaves of an Oriental hemp, called bang or bangue, 
by the Egyptians aſſis, are ſaid to be uſed in the eaſt- 
co kountries as a narcotic and aphrodiſiac. | 

01001205 e faint ſmell of the ſeeds goes off in keeping; their 


undduous and fweetiſh, accompanied with a flight 


1 of thet 
he de 


J. $ with watef by trituration, into an emulſion. De- 


thus 4 ons of them in milk are commended in coughs, heat 
and a] Fine, &c. in which caſes their uſe depends on their 
er meh ent and demulcent qualities. Miller's Bot. Of. 

sa dc SNNABIS IN DIC A, i. e. Bangue. = 

iy 1 PNNABIS PEREGRINA, i. e. Bangue. 
apple, NNACORUS. The Indian reed; allo called arun- 
18 * Idica florida; arundo Indica latifolia; harundo flori- 
hc amacorus, & canna Indica. : 

Ki ends forth ſeveral talks about four feet high, as thick 
ca. in ßer, and jointed at intervals; the leaves are broad, 


help © colour. The flower is of a red colour, and grows 


Thee Reg, it is ſhaped like that of the gladiolus ; before 


ſts of a number of threads, and are barren; for the 


tuſes of its tough rind. Some of the plants called 


his plant hath a rank ſmell of the narcotic kind, 


| | tn. On expreſſion they yield much infipid oil, which 


tous, pointed at the extremities, and of a pale 


Aion of ſome part of the hemp which remains in | 


| 


CAN 


named it the crab-flower. .It grows only in warm places; 
Its leaves are wrapped about the gum elemi. 


Miller takes notice of five ſpecies. 
CANNADELLA. See CRANNA. . 
| CANNULA. A diminutive of canna; alſo à name 


for ſeveral inſtruments in ſurgery : they are tubes of diſ- 
ferent ſhapes and ſizes; they are introduced into openings 
for the conveyance of a fluid from the part. 


CANNUTUM: A reed or cane. | 
CANONIAI. Hippocrates, in his book de Aer. &c. 


calls thoſe perſons thus, who have ftraight and not pro- 
minent bellies. He would intimate that they are diſpoſed 
as it were by a ſtraight rule. | 


CANOPICON. A name in Diofeorides for ptyuſa, a 
ſort of ſpurge. | 

8 * The name of a collyrium mentioned by 
delſus. 

CANOPUM. In P. Egineta it is both the flower and 
the bark of the elder- tre. 

CANSCHENAFOU. A ſpecies of mandaru. 
CANSJAVA. See BanGUE. 

CANT. An abbreviation of Cantabrigiam. 


Cantabri, in Spain, whence its name. It is a ſpecies of 
CONVOLVULUS (which ſee) and is called lavender-leaved 
bind-weed. | 

CANTABRUM. In Cc). Aurclianus it fignifies bran. 
CAN'TACON. Garden ſaffion. | | 
CANTARA. The plant that bears the St. Ignatius's 


CANTARELLI. May worms. They are reckoned a 


ſpecies of beetles of the unctuous ſort, becauſe when 


touched, they emit an unctuous, acrid, ſtrong ſcented li- 
uor. | | 

CANTERBURY WATERS. At Canterbury there 

are five wells, not far from each other; they are {trongly 


taſte is ſomewhat harſh and auſtere, their ſmell is ferru- 
ginous and ſtrong of the ſulphut. They are inferior to no 


| mineral waters in England, in moſt diſorders of the ſto- 
mach, in aſthmas, catarrhs, rheumatiſms, gouty com- 
| plains, the ſcurvy, jaundice, ſkin diſcaſes, chloroſis, agues, 


Kc. | | | 
CANTH ARI FIGULINI. An earthen cucurbit. See 


CucuRBITA. „ | | 
CANTHARIDES, alſo called French flies, Spaniſh 


ſimus nitens, antennis nigris. Linn. They were formerly 
brought only from Spain, whence they were called Spani// 
flies; but they are met with in France, Italy, ſome parts 
of Germany, and other countries. Newmann ſays that 
they are found chiefly in the ſpring ſeaſon, and on poplar 
and aſh-trees. | 

They are an inſeCt of the beetle-kind, known by their 
ſhining golden green colour, which is alſo of a bluiſh caſt. 
They have a ſtrong and ſickly ſmell; when taſted they 


an acrimony and pitchy flavour is perceived, 

The largeſt and beſt are brought from Italy; they 
ſhould be choſen freſh-coloured, entire, and free ſrom 
duſt. Newmann ſays, that after long keeping they fall 
into a grey brown powder, and in this ſtate are unfit for 
uſe, their intrinſic qualities periſhing with their external 
form. 


internally they are diuretic, externally they are cauſtic, 
and are uſed to raiſe bliſters, for which end Aretæus firſt 
rubbed them on the head. When they are applied to the 
ſkin, the heat and motion of what perſpires, ſet them in 
action, whereby they penetrate it, and ſo ſtimulate the 
fibres as to bring on a flux of fluid that raiſes up the cuti- 
cula (through which it cannot paſs) into a bliſter. They 


managed; they provoke urine by ſtimulating. The caſe 
where their internal uſe is moſt neceſſary, and moſt ſaſe 
is, when they are wanted to ſcour the urinary paſſages, 
and this is when they are obſtructed with ſloughs, and 
ſuch viſcidities as are apt to be waſhed off from the ulcer- 


open it reſembles a crab, whence ſome have | 


3 C | i ated 


CANTABRICA. Pliny fays it is an herb that was dif- 
covered in the time of Auguſtus, in the country of the 
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impregnated with iron, ſulphur, and fixed air. Their 


flies, cantharis major. Meloe (veſicatorius) alatus viridiſ- 


make no impreſſion on the tongue at firſt, but preſently 


They peculiarly affect the kidneys and urinary paſſages ; 


produce a more plentiful diſcharge of ferum than any of 
| the vegetable acrids. They alſo deſtroy fungous fleſh. 
Internally their efficacy is truly valuable, when ſcilfull7ß 
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Somieiidszthat in caſe of corterant ulcers inthe womb, 


Mat injections be frequently thrown up, of a decoCtion 
H carfots and hemlock; having ſour grains of opium, and 
ag much arfenic, àiſſolved in every pint of it: ſee his ge- 

neral method of cure with arſenic above, in the article 
ExNckR. When in the bone or bones of a limb, a can- 
ber takes: place; the amputation of that limb will be ne- 


15 ” &a . 
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See Le Dran's* Operations, Boerhaave's Aphoriſms; 


Obf. wn Cancers," &c. by Mr. Guy, Med. Muf. vol. i. 
N „gz Scl and 338, &c. Mem. de! Acad. Roy. de 


— — 


hirurg. tom. i. ifi & iv. Lond. Med: Tranſ. vol. i. 


Gooeh's Med. Obſ. Volt iii. Hill. 
CANCER 08818. See SrINA VENT OSA. | 
-:/CANCHRY;. or Canehrys5t. e. Cachrys. 
CANCINPERICON. Hot horſe dung. 


of gangrena. 2104 


CANCRORUM LAPIDES, i e. Oculi-cancrorum. , 


CANDELA. A candle. If the flame is unſteady it 


hurts the eyes, and this fault is owing to the wick not be- 
ing duly twiſted, or dry enough when it received the tal- 
low, or from bad tallow; alſo from improper ſort of | 


mixtures in the wick. 


Exhalations from candles, are ſalutary or hurtful accord- 


ing to the materials they are formed off. Old tallow of- 


ten ſends off bad fumes ; wax, though white, creates the | 


head-ach, and often hurts weak lungs; hogs fat is very 
- offenſive ; beef tallow alone is not good; ſheep and wea- 
thers afford the beſt tallow.. _ | 06s" 
CANDELA FUMALIS, or candela proſufſitu odo- 
rata, called alſo tæda, and avicula Cypria. Theſe are 
made of odoriferous powders, mixed with one third or 
more of the charcoal of willows or lime-tree, and re- 
duced to a conſiſtence with turpentine, laudanum, &c. 
Reſinous ſubſtances alone, mixed up with balſamics, will 


excite the ſpirits. They are alſo, from their form, ealled 
bacilli, and maſſæ ad fornacem, becauſe they are uſually 


applied to a hot grate or chimney, to diffuſe their ſmell 


without lighting them. | 
See Chomel's Dict. &Economiquu . 
CANDELA ARBOR, i. e. Karel-Kandel. 
CANDELA INDICA. A ſpecies of Kandel. 
CANDELA REGIA, i. e. Mullein. | 
CANDELARIA, i. e. Verbaſcum; alfo mullein. 
CANDIDA TERRA. Tobacco- pipe clay. 
CANDIDUS. See AL BE Do. Dad 
CANDOU PURCHASI, Arbor Maldivenſis. 
A tree that much reſembles the cork-tree, as to its 
wood, and of the height of the walnut-tree. The trunk 
is fungous, lighter than cork, the bark whitiſh, it bears 
no fruit. Rai Hiſt. | LO | 
| CANDUM, or Canthum. Sugar-candy. 


CANELA. A word uſed by the ancients for cinna- 


mon, or rather caſſia. 7 
CANELLA. See CINNAMoMũ x. 


CANELLA ALBA, called alſo cinnamomum five ca- 


nella tubis minoribus albus, caſha lignea Jamaicenſis, ca- 
nella cubana, arbor jucadice, and wild cinnamon- tree. 
Dr. Brown, in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, calls 


the tree laurus fol. enerviis, and adds to this Lin. ſp. pl. 


| Weſton, in his Univerſal Botaniſt, copies it from another 
edition of Linnzus, and ſays, Winterana canella, or Win- 


terana Jamaicenſis, foliis enerviis obovatis obtuſis nitidis, | 
racemis terminalibus, cortice piperis modo acri, fruftu | 


viridi calyſeulato racemoſo. | | 
The bark of this tree is commonly, but falſly, called 
cortex Winteranus.. It is a large tree, whoſe bark con- 
ſiſts of two parts, an outward: and an inward; the outer 
is as thin as a milled ſhilling, of an aſh grey colour, with 
whiter ſpots here and there, and ſeveral ſhallow furrows 
of a darker colour, running variouſly through it ; the 


do, they give out a grateful odour, purify the air, and 


taſte is aromatic. The inner bark is thicker than that of 


cinnamon, being as thick as a milled crown. piece, ſmooth, 


of a whiter colour than the outward, and of a more bit- 
ing and aromatic taſte, reſembling that of cloves, and not: 


glutinous when chewed, but dry, and crumbling between 
the teeth. Some call it cort. aromaticus, caminga, and 


Weſt Indian cinnamon tree. | 


It grows in Jamaica, Antigua, and other of the Ca- 


CAN 


ribbee Iſlands. The bark is the chief part in ug, x 
poor natives uſe it in the place of all other lpicez q 
ſold in England for the cort. Winter. for its virtue, 
fame. It yields a heavy oil, which when mix.,* 
little oil of cloves, is fold for it; and Dr. Bro 
the adulteration is no prejudice to the oil of clore; 6 
Millers Bott. Off. and Dr. Brown's Natural Tit 
Jamaica. don 95 221 10 
CANELLA CUBANA, i. e. Canella alba. 
-CANELEA CUURDO. True cinnamon tree 
- CANELLA'JAVANENSIS. | See For1yy, | 
CANELLA MALAVARICA. ' See For.rvy. 
CANELLA MALABARICA, i. e. Canella alba. 
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. CANELLA- SYEVESTRIS MALABARICA,;, 


* 


I Katou-karva. ee | 
| 5 I ©. CANELLA SYLVESERIS MALABARICA, ; 
". CANCRENA. - Paracelſus uſes this word inſtead 'of | Foliumm 8 N 
E CAN ELLA ZEYLANICA. The true cinnamon tp 


Folium. 


 CANELLIFERA MALABARICA. The caſlalin 
tree. & At. : | e 
- -CANEELIFERA ZEYLANICA. The true cinnan 
Sooo ( . | | 
CANICA. Coarſe meal was anciently thug el 
from canis, a dog, becauſe it was food for dogs. Hey 
panis canicaceus, very coarſe bread. | 
_-CANICIDA, Cynoctonum, i. e. Aconitum. 
CANICIDIUM. A diſſection of living dogs. 
© CANICULARIS. Dog-days. This is the time dh 
the canicula, or dog-ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun; ty 


begin about the middle of July, or ſomewhat later, u 


end about the latter end of Auguſt, or beginning of h 
tember. In ſome countries they {till maintain the 9 
nion, that bleeding, purging, and other means of xl 
are not efficacious in this ſeaſon, becauſe of the g 
heat and unufual languor of the patient; but if they 
ſidered that the heat rarifies the blood, and occaſion 
ſort of plethora which oppreſſes, and that taking an 
blood leſſens this plethora, and takes of this langt 
which was cauſed by oppreſſion or diſtenſion, ſurely th 
notions would be diſcarded. e 
CANINA APPETENTIA, i. e. Boulimos. 
CANINA BRASSIC A. See MERRCURIAIIS. 


| CANINI DENTES. The teeth betwixt the inci 


and the grinders, of which there are one in each if 


both in the upper and lower jaw. See DExs. 
Mr. John Hunter, in his Natural Hiſtory of the! 


man Teeth, names theſe cuſpidati, becauſe though ml 
eee like the inciſores, they have the two ſides 
the edge ſloped off to a point, and this point is u 
ſharp. Their fangs are longer than thoſe of the in 
ſores, and therefore, from their fangs being ſuppoſed! 
extend the greateſt part of the way to the eye, they 
been called the eye-teeth. The cuſpidatus on each i 
of each jaw, ſtand next to the inciſores. Their uſc la 
to be to hold what is caught or taken. 
 CANINA LINGUA, 1. e. Cynogloſſum. 
CANINA MALEUS, i. e. Mandragora. 
CANINI MINORES. The muſe. inciſorii aten 
ſometimes ſend a few fibres to the muſculi canin!, vil 
Winſlow gives the above name to. | 
CANINI MUSC. Winflow ſays that each of the tf 
muſc. canini are fixed above the ſocket of the dels 
nini, and terminate in the arch of the orbicuurs' 
biorum. | : 
CANINA RABIES, i. e. Hydrophobia. 
CANINUS SENTIS. See CyYNosSBATON. _ 
CANINANA. A ſerpent in America is tins el 
it is about two feet long, with a green back and a fh 
belly. It hath its name from its creeping aſter meh? 
permitting itſelf to be handled by them like 95 2 0030 
CANIR AM, called alſo malus Malabarica. 5 
large tree, bearing a ſmooth gold- coloured appi% 5 
pulp is white and mucilaginous: this fruit is zem 
bitter, and ſo is its ſeeds, and indeed the who! 
{The root is cathartic, the bark reftringent. Rau 
CANIRAM. A name of the nux vomica. 
' CANIRUBUS, i. e. Cynoſbatos. | . 
* . CANIS. A dog. The Latins call the whelp n 
and catellus. Gloves made of dogs ſkins are i 
ſummer to keep the ſkin ſmooth and cool. The! 
ſurface of theſe ſkins is ſmooth, ſo, as is common 
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bodies, they tefleQ the heat back again. The white 


ne of this animal was formerly in eſteem under the 


me of album Græcum, but is not now uſed, 


CANIS. A name of the frznum, by which the pre- 


ce is tied to the glans. 


ARIS TOTELI, i. e. Canis carcharias. 
18 CARCHARIAS. The white ſhark; called 


© lamia, canis Ariſtoteli, and canis Galeus. It is found 
| the Mediterranean ſea, and in the main ocean. Its 
ech are the gloſſopetræ. | 


CANIS GALEUS, i. e. Canis carcharias. 
CANIS INTERFECTOR, i. e. Cevadilla. 


[CANIS MARINUS. The hound-fiſh, See GATRus. 


CANIS PONTICUS. A beaver. | 
CANITIES. Greyneſs of the hairs, or grey-headed. - 


CANKER. An eroding ulcer, formed without a pre- 
dus tumor, is called a cancer; and when this happens 


the gums, and other parts of the mouth, it is called 
ler by ſome, by which they imply that the ulcers are 
che of a corroſive humour. Except it be in caſes 
at have the tongue and mouth very dry, a ſolution of 
rax, or of white vitriol, are ſpeedily curative of this 


CANNA, i. e. Arundo. 


the tibia. This name was given it from its reſemblance 


2 


an old muſical inſtrument. | + 


CANNA FISTULA, i. e. Caſſia fiſtula, 


CANNA INDICA. See ARUNDO. 
CANNA INDICA RADICE ALBA. See SAGT T- 


RIA ALEXIPHARMACA. bg 
CANNA MINOR CRURIS. A name of the fibula. 


CANNA SEPIARIA, i. e. Arundo vulgaris. 


ANNABINA, 1. e. Acmella. 
ANNABINA. Baſtard hemp. 


Wilt is a genus of plant whoſe flowers have no petals, but 


nſiſts of a number of threads, and are barren; for the 
eds are produced on female plants, which have no viſi- 

flower, but have membranaceous ſeed veſſels that in- 
ſe triangular ſeeds, which are, for the moſt part ob- 


der the name of cannabina. 5 

ANNA BINA AQUATICA, i. e. Bidens. 

ANNA BIS. Hemp, or ſeed-bearing hemp. It is the 
nabis ſativa, Linn. It is a tall annual herb with digit- 


uſes of its tough rind. Some of the plants called 


hve-leaved cups; others, called female, produce ſeeds, 
derately large, covered with a ſhining dark grey- coloured 
ll, under which is lodged a white kernel. 

This plant hath a rank ſmell of the narcotic kind, 
ich is ſuppoſed to injure the health; the effluvia of the 


Ih herb is ſaid to weaken the eyes and affect the head, 
dhe water in which the herb hath been ſteeped for fa- 
ung the ſeparation of the tough rind, is thought 
ea violent and ſudden poiſon ; but perhaps the dele- 


ous quality of this water may be chiefly from the pu- 
action of ſome part of the hemp which remains in 
The leaves of an Oriental hemp, called bang or bangue, 


by the Egyptians aſſis, are ſaid to be uſed in the eaſt- 


countries as a narcotic and aphrodiſiac. 


eis unCtuous and ſweetiſh, accompanied with a light 
mth, On expreſſion they yield much inſipid oil, which 
' with water by trituration, into an emulſion. De- 
ons of them in milk are commended in coughs, heat 
nine, &c. in which caſes their uſe depends on their 
lent and demulcent qualities. Miller's Bot. Off. 
ANNABIS IN DIC A, i. e. Bangue. 
e PEREGRINA, i. e. Bangue. 
: - ACORUS. The Indian reed ; alſo called arun- 
q ca florida; arundo Indica latifolia; harundo flori- 
| "PN as & canna Indica. 
ends forth ſeveral ſtalks about four feet high, as thick 
er, and jointed at intervals; the leaves are broad, 
5 on, pointed at the extremities, and of a pale 
7 8 N The flower is of a red colour, and grows 
* 105 3 it 18 ſhaped like that of the gladiolus; before 
perfectly open it reſembles a crab, whence ſome have 


CANNA DOMESTICA MAJOR CRURIS. A name 


dd leaves, cultivated in fields, on account of the mecha- 


le, produce flowers compoſed of a yellowiſh ſtamina ſet 


There are two ſpecies. Boerhaave mentions three more 


The faint ſmell of the ſeeds goes off in keeping; their 


| 


CAN 


named it the crab-flower. .It grows only in warm places; 
Its leaves are wrapped about the gum elemi. 

Miller takes notice of five ſpecies. 

CANNADELLA. See CHANNA. . 
CANNULA. A diminutive of canna; alſo a name 
for ſeveral inſtruments in ſurgery: they are tubes of dif- 
ferent ſhapes and fizes; they are introduced into openings 
for the conveyance of a fluid from the part. 

CANNUTUM: A reed or cane. | 

CANONIAI. Hippocrates, in his book de Aer. &c:; 
calls thoſe perſons thus, who have ſtraight and not pro- 
minent bellies. He would intimate that they are diſpoſed 


as it were by a ſtraight rule. 


CANOPICON. A name in Dioſeorides for ptyuſa, 2 


ſort of ſpurge. 


& eee The name of a collyrium mentioned by 
delſus. | | 
CANOPUM. In P. Ægineta it is both the flower and 


the bark of the elder-tree. 


 CANSCHENA-PQU. A ſpecies of mandaru. 
_ CANSJAVA. See Bancue. | 
CANT. An abbreviation of Cantabrigiam. 5 
CANTABRICA. Pliny ſays it is an herb that was diſ- 


| covered in the time of Auguſtus, in the country of the 


Cantabri, in Spain, whence its name. It is a ſpecies of 
CONVOLVULUS (which ſee) and is called lavender-leaved 
bind-weed. : 1 
CANTABRUM. In Cœl. Aurelianus it ſignifies bran. 
CANTACON. Garden ſaffion; 
CANTARA. The plant that bears the St. Ignatius's 


bean. 


CANTARELLE. May worms. They are reckoned a 
| ſpecies of beetles of the unctuous ſort, becauſe when 
touched, they emit an unctuous, acrid, ſtrong ſcented li- 


uore 


CANTERBURY WATERS. At Canterbury there 
are five wells, not far from each other; they are ſtrongly 
_ impregnated with iron, fulphur, and fixed air. Their 
' taſte is ſomewhat harſh and auſtere, their ſmell is ferru- 


ginous and ſtrong of the ſulphut. They are inferior to no 


| mineral waters in England, in moſt diſorders of the ſto- 
mach, in aſthmas, catarrhs, rheumatiſms, gouty com- 


plains, the ſcurvy, jaundice, ſkin diſcaſes, chloroſis, agues, 


&. | 
CANTHARI FIGULINI. An earthen cucurbit. See 


CucuRBITA. | | 
CANTHARIDES, alſo called French flies, Spaniſli 


flies, cantharis major. Meloe (veſicatorius) alatus viridiſ- 


ſimus nitens, antennis nigris. Linn. They were formerly 
brought only from Spain, whence they were called Spani/h 
flies; but they are met with in France, Italy, ſome parts 
of Germany, and other countries. Newmann ſays that 


they are found chiefly in the ſpring ſeaſon, and on poplar 


and aſh-trees. 


They are an inſect of the beetle-kind, known by their 


ſhining golden green colour, which is alſo of a bluiſh caſt. 
They have a ſtrong and ſickly ſmell; when taſted they 
make no impreſſion on the tongue at firſt, but preſently 
an acrimony and pitchy flavour is perceived. 5 
The largeſt and beſt are brought from Italy; they 
ſhould be choſen freſh- coloured, entire, and free ſrom 
duſt. Newmann ſays, that after long keeping they fall 
into a grey brown powder, and in this ſtate are unfit for 
uſe, their intrinſic qualities periſhing with their external 
form. | 


They peculiarly affect the kidneys and urinary paſſages ; | 


internally they are diuretic, externally they are cauſtic, 
and are uſed to raiſe bliſters, for which end Aretzus firſt 
rubbed them on the head. When they are applied to the 


| ſkin, the heat and motion of what perſpires, ſet them in 


action, whereby they penetrate it, and ſo ſtimulate the 
fibres as to bring on a flux of fluid that raiſes up the cuti- 
cula (through which it cannot paſs) into a bliſter. They 
produce a more plentiful diſcharge of ferum than any of 
the vegetable acrids. They alſo deſtroy fungous fleſh. 
Internally their efficacy is truly valuable, when ſcilfully 
managed; they provoke urine by ſtimulating. The caſe 
where their internal uſe is moſt neceſſary, and moſt ſafe 
is, When they are wanted to ſcour the urinary paſſages, 
and this is when they are obſtructed with ſloughs, and 
ſuch viſcidities as are apt to be wafhed off from the ulcer- 
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med parts; this happens moſt in women. In venereal 
caſes, where much filth hath fallen on the genitals, the 
tincture is very uſeful. They are commended in drophes, 
gravel, leproſies, and virulent gonorrhceas, the fluor albus, 
ulcers in the bladder, uterus and kidneys: The phlegma- 
tic may take them without mufh caution, but the hot and 
bilious require them mixt with proper correctors. Their 
uſe in cutaneous diſorders is from their diuretic quality, 


and the conſent of the ſkin with the kidneys, for obſtruc- 


tions in either are relieved by evacuations increaſed in the 
other. 
In caſes of ſtone i the kidneys, fits of gravel, ſtone in 


the bladder, ſome gdomatous caſes, and ſometimes in 


progne women, their uſe is not-to be admitted of. 
owever uſed, they are apt To produce a ſtrangury, and 


| inflammation of the urinary paſſage s; to prevent which, 


when blifters are applied, ſome rub J i. or 5 ij. of cam- 


phor, in fine powder, on the ſurface of the plaſter; but 


this requires alfo the aſſiſtance of nitre, oily drinks, "_ 
pills, &c. Waſhing the bliſtered part when dreſſed, wit 
warm milk, greatly relieves theſe ſymptoms. When im- 


prudently taken into the ſtomach, they caufe great heat, 


inflammation, bloody urine, a dribbling heat thereof, a 
priapiſm, thirſt, and a cadaverous breath, &c. in which 
caſes, give nitre, camphor, mucilage of gum arabic, and 


acids; fimple oxymel is of excellent uſe as an antidote. 


Sometimes bliſters laid to the thighs, or calves of the legs, 
have produced a gangrene, becauſe a flux of humours is 


very eaſily invited to theſe parts; therefore ſhould not be 


applied to them when they are œdematous, but rather to 
the inſide of the arms, wriſts, nape of the neck or head. 
A doſe of the powder may be from half a grain to fix 
grains; and of the tincture Lem fee to fifty drops, twice 
a day. 2 | | 9 
The powdered flies, the ſpirituous extract, or the wa- 


tery one, applied to the ſkin, all bliſter it equally ; but 
the beſt preparation for internal uſe is the tincture. New- 
mann ſays, that milk and oil are the beſt correctors. 
Their active part is a reſinous matter, ſimilar to veget- 
able refin. Some ſay that their efficacy is from an acrid 
ſalt; but as Newmann well obſerves, their practice con- 
tradicts their theory, for they uſe ſpirit for making the 


tincture, and water is the proper menſtruum for ſalts. 
Water, proof ſpirit, and rectified ſpirit, all take up the 
active parts of cantharides equally; but it does not riſe 


with any of them in diſtillation. The reſiduum, after di- 
geſting the flies in water or ſpirit, does not in the leaſt 


bliſter or inflame the ſkin. 
The London college directs the following tincture, epi- 


them, ointments, and plaſters. 


Tndiura Cantharidum. Tincture of Cantharides. 
Take of cantharides bruiſed, two drams; of cochineal, 


half a dram; of proof ſpirit, a pint and a half. After di- 


geſtion filter the ſpirit through paper. 


This tincture may ſtand a week to digeſt, without heat, 


and then be uſed : it contains all the virtue of the fizes. 
The doſe may be from x. to 1. drops twice a day. Two 


or three drops may be added to each doſe, according as the 


atient can bear them. Some add balſams, &c. in mak- 
ing this tincture, and then commend it as more uſeful 


when the kidneys, womb, or bladder are ulcerated, or 
the urethra is corroded; but whatever additions may be 
thought of, they are beſt joined extemporaneouſly, or in- 


terpoſed by themſelves at proper intervals. The diuretic 
power of the flies is much improved by the addition of 
ip. nitri D. and they may be thus adminiſtered. 

R Tinct. canthar. 3 ii. ſpt. nitri D. 3 iii. tinct. thebaic. 
3 i. m. cap. gut. 40 bis die. „„ 

Eßitbema Veſicatorium. Bliſtering Epithem. 

Take of cantharides finely powdered, and of wheat 

flour, of each equal parts; with a ſufficient quantity of 
vinegar make them into a paſte. 


In ſome caſes, as in the ſmall pox, this compoſition be- 
ing ſoſter than plaſter is preferred; but if the plaſter is 
no harder than juſt not to run by the uſual heat of the 
body, this epithem will be unneceſſary; and the waſte of 
flies, as well as their effects from ſo large a quantity, 
ſhould not be unnoticed ; beſides, the ſinapiſms and ca- 


taplaſms of garlic are preferable to this compoſition in 


3 iv. colaturz adde ungt. baſil. flav. 3 iv. coq, lento jon 
ad liquoris conſumptionem. | 


one pound; of vinegar, half a pint. The plaſter heyy 
melted, a little before it hardens, ſprinkle in and mix tt 


| Moft ſkins are ſoftened by bathing them with warm vin, 


before the fire, then covered with a fine ſoſt piece of mil 


ing caſes, viz. 


tioned, may be applied as there directed, or, where 


Col. may be uſed, as a ſtimulus to the ſolid, to qu 


ſome of the caſes in which it is uſed, and the put 
directed below ſupercedes it in the reſt. 58 


Unguentum ad Veſicatoria. Ointment for Bliſter, 


Take of tried hog's lard, and of the bliſtering plat 
of each equal quantities : melt them together with 4 
gentle heat, and tir them well, till fully cold. 


Hoffman's mild bliſter is the ſame as the ungt. epiſhaf, 
Ph. Edinb. it is valued on account of its cauſing 5. lag 
pain. The following may be made as a proper ſuhijj by 
for both the above, being as efficacious as the form f 
and as free from producing pain, ſtrangury, &c. 33 0 
other. The uſe of theſe ointments are to dreſs bite 
with, that muſt be kept conſtantly open, for thus the 2 
prevented from healing. | 1 _ 
Unguenium Veficatorium Mitior. The milder Om RR 

for Bliſters. . | 
X Cantharid. cont. J i. coque in aq. font. ih fl 4 


Emplaſtrum V, eficatorium. Bliſtering Plafeer. on 
Take of the drawing plaſter, two pounds; of cantharidy 


cantharides, reduced to a very fine powder, then add i 

vinegar, and beat all well together. | 
The vinegar in this plaſter ſoon exhales; and was oy 

this the caſe, its efficacy will hardly juſtify its wat, 


gar, and if a bliſtering plaſter is applied immediately after, er 
in {ome inſtances it produces a ſpeedier effect. ai 


In caſes where the common bliſtering plaſters 
thought to be too active, Dr. Percival commends the 0. 
lowing compoſition and manner of application. It ny 
be called „„ 

Ng Empl. Veficator. Mittior. 


R Empl. Veſicat. Ph. Lond. p. i. vet. ij. Empl. fs 
mach. p. i. vel ij. Camphor in ſpt. vin. ſolut. 3 i. f 
1j. A | 5 

If a plaſter of this compoſition is moderately warnel 


lin, it will occaſion much leſs irritation than the ui 
ones, produce no {trangury, or but in a ſlight degree, a 
when to be removed will ſeparate from the {kin with grit 
facility. Nor will this covering prevent its velicating 
feats. Hence bliſters may thus be applied when the {i 
is diſpoſed to eryſipelatous inflammation {rom its gret | 
ſenſibility, or when the evacuating power is wanted vier 
out the ſtimulus. TOE | . 

Cantharides are principally uſed for bliſtering : this 
ticle will then be moſt properly concluded by a few obſa- 


vations on the effects and uſes of bliſters. ou 


Whether cant harides are applied externally or admit 
tered internally, ſimilar effects are produced ; but jet i ers 
not agreed, with reſpect to bliſters, whether their au 
and mode of operation is directly on the ſkin, or by ti 
abſorption of their ſtimulating particles. However, & 
perience hath eſtabliſhed the ute of bliſters in the follows C 17 


In low nervous fevers, when the pulſe is languid, . 

25 ſunk, the præcordia is oppreſſed, the breathing 
cult, or a delirium comes on. 5 

Ardent and inflammatory fevers, when, in their ada 
ed ſtate, the patient becomes languid, and poſſeſſed d 
ſymptoms that indicate the approach of an oppoſite di 
der, viz. the low or putrid kind : the vis vitz mul 
ſupported, and the ſinking. powers rouſed by bliſters : 
ſhort, in any fever, when a langour, a coma, or 4 vols 
ſpaſmodic pain in the head approaches, they mull be l as 
mediately uſed. 

Putrid fevers. The mild bliſtering plaſter above ® 


particular reaſons demand ſuch caution, that of thc H 


the circulation, and promote the ſecretions. ; 

Small-pox. When the patient's habit is lax, the 
deprefſed, and the heat not ſufficient, either du, 
expulſion or the ſuppuration of the puſtules: When 
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fa bloody kind, and a delirium threatens or attends ; 


when the ſwelling of the face is not likely to be duly 
eeded by 


the ſame in the hands and feet. 


oplexy. 


Here bliſters are peculiarly indi- 


d. | . , TE BS 
pſy, whether general or particular, though in the lat- 
their application is moſt efficacious. 


continence of urine, if applied on the region of the 
crum. | 


dutta ſerena, if laid on the forehead. 9 

ympanites, in which caſe, if. the bowels are not al- 

WS. famed, bliſters may be applied on the belly. 
Uirchous tumors of the conglobate glands of the neck, 


zlieved by the bliſters applied to the head. | 
irrhous tumors of the glands in the groin are diſperſed 


lers on the thighs. 
WW hitc ſwellings. Thoſe tumors ſo called, that ſo fre- 


tly deſtroy the joints, and in the end the patient, are 
me inſtances gured by an early application of bliſters 


n them. | F 8, Fe 
onvulſions and ſpaſms. Bliſters aſſiſt in relieving them 


| univerſally by their ſtimulus, when applied on a 
free from the diſorder, | 


pilepſies, both idiophatic and ſympathetic, are often 
h relieved by bliſters. 

Wm, both the humoural and nervous kinds are mo- 
ea by bliſters, and particularly by perpetual ones. 
Wpaſmodic pains in the bowels are relieved by applying 
ers on the part affected, MEE era 
ains from inflammation, when the inflammatory dia- 
bs prevails ſtrongly and uniformly through the ſyſtem, 
no one part is more affected than another, bliſters are 
ful; but when the head, lungs, or any particular part 
fected more than the reſt of the body, they are re- 
Wkably uſeful. | | | 
eliriums, attended with a 
ling, are removed by bliſters. 


phthalmia. This diſorder is as much benefited as 


oy bliters behind the ears, or on the fore-part of 
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bead; Hoffman 
feet. i 
Puinſey. After bleeding and purging, a bliſter between 
ſhoulders is a neceſſary application, and another acroſs 
throat is often of eminent ſervice. . | 
alignant Quinſy. In the firſt ſtage of this diſorder a 
er to the nape of the neck, and on each ſide of the 
dat, produces ſalutary effects; in this caſe, the milder 
ering plaſter above noticed is to be preferred. 

leuriſy. The pain felt in the ſide is beſt relieved by a 
er laid over where it is ſeated ; though in pulmonic 
ders Huxham adviſes that the legs be bliſtered. 

oughs, both the hooping and other kinds, have their 


pe abated and cure promoted by a proper uſe of 
78. | | 


Wilzmmation of the liver. 


Propoſe 


| ne Pe IB 


adviſes to lay them on the ſoles of 


Hamm: | One of its principal reme- 
is a bliſter laid over the part affected. The ſame ad- 
age follows this practice when inflammatory pains are 


f in the ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. or when pain in theſe 
$ have flatulency for their cauſe. | | 
arrhoea. When this diſorder attends the meaſles, no 


1 is equal to 


the application of a bliſter. | 
Ventery. When the pain attendant on this diſorder 
3 not to fomentations, 
e only reſource, 
'atica, Gout, and Rheumatiſm. The moſt eminent 
moners extol the uſe of bliſters if applied to the parts 
ed at a proper time. | | 
"<gnant women require ſome caution, when bliſters 
Aiden d; but the milder plaſter above noticed, if ap- 
there directed, may be ſafely uſed when circum- 
ces require it. | | | 
en 2 The ſcarifying the legs may be 
z Ye ' Wi 
Ti en 0 when the patient will not comply there- 
775 with conſiderable advantage. 
| *, 2 Mat. Med. Baglivi's Diſſert. on the Uſe. 
ule 5 DANG Percivas Eſſays Med. and Exp. 
1 248. | | | 


ANTHARIS, i. e. Cantharides. 


Bliſters may be applied to the head, &c. 
cularly in thoſe perſons in whom the vis vitz is below 


+ health requires. 
arus and lethargy» 


iſter plaſter juſt mentioned may be ſafely. 


pulſe that does not admit of | 


The flowers are red mixed with 


92 


a bliſter over the pained part 


lavaronus. 


the alembic. 


3 


CAP 


CANTHARUS. The beetle. See Sc AR AER us. Alſo 
the name of a fiſn. i POE 
CANTHI, CANTHUS. Karbe, a primitive in the 
Greek. An angle of the eye. The cavities at the extre- 
mities of the eye-lids, called the corners of the eyes; the 
greater canthus is next to the noſe ; the leſſer canthus lies 
toward the temples. 25 
CANTHUM. Sugar. candy. 
CANTIANUS PULVIS. The Counteſs of Kent's 
powder. It is made with the rad. contrayerv. coral. alb. 
cryſtal. terr. Lemn. ceruſ. ant. moſch. ambergriſ. & croc. 


| Anglic. 


If cochineal be added it is called pulv. cant. rub. 
If calcined toads be added, it is called pulv. cant. nigr. 
CANTION. An epithet for ſugar ; but in conjunction 
with it is ſugar- candy. | 
— CANTIUM, or Cantum. A word uſed by the Greeks 
to ſignify angulous, and is applied to cryſtallized ſugars. 
— CANUM CERASA. Dog-cherries. A ſpecies of pe- 
riclymenum. 5 a | | 
CANUTUM, or Cannutum. The reed or cane. 
CAOPOIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. A large tree 
proving in Braſil, but of no known uſe in medicine. Raii 
I. . £ | 
CAOVA. The drink called coffee. | LEE 
CAOUP. A tree in the iſland of Maragnan, in Ame- 
rica, with leaves like thoſe of the apple-tree, but larger. 
yellow, and the fruit is 
like an orange. Raii Hiſt. | FCFFVVT IO 
CAPASSONUS GENUENSIUM. The fiſh called 


CAPELINA, or Capeline de la Tetes | 
A reflex bandage. It is a double-headed roller, about 


_ twenty-four feet long, and the breadth of two fingers; 


the middle is fixed to the occiput, and after two or three 
circular rounds the rollers interſect each other upon the 
forehead and occiput z then one roller being reflected over 
the vertex, or ſagittal ſuture to the forehead, the other is 
continued in a circular tract; they croſs each other upon 
the forehead, after which croſſing, the firſt head is carried 
back obliquely towards the occiput, and reflected by the 
ſide of the other; the laſt is continued in a circular di- 
rection, but the firſt is brought again over the ſagittal ſu- 
ture backward and forward, and ſo continued till the 
whole head is covered. It is uſed in the hydrocephalus, 


but is not of any advantage. | 


CAPELLA; A cupel or te 


ſt. See co PELLA. Alſo 


CAPELLA. The baſtard plover. 

CAPER. The goat. Or, Capra Domeſtica. 

Goat's whey is aperient, abſtergent, attenuating, and 
laxative ; it is generally prefered before all other wheys. 

CAPHORA. Camphor. 5 

CAPHURA BAROS INDORUM. A ſpecies of cam- 
phor which ſeparates from the ol. caphuræ on re-diſtilling 
it. This camphor ſometimes ouſes from the bark of the 


root of the cinnamon tree, in the form of oleous drops, 


which inſenſibly concrete into white grains. 
CAPHURA. Camphor. | 
CAPHURA OL. An aromatic eſſential oil diſtilled 
from the root of the cinnamon tree. | 


CAPICAGTINGA. A ſpecies of acorns which grows 


in the Weſt Indies, larger and more uſeful than ours in 


Europe, of the ſame qualities, but it poſſeſſes them in a 
reater degree. | 


CAPICATINGA. Aſiatie Sweet Flag. See CAL AM. 


ARO M. 


CAPILACTEUM. See APHROGALA. | 

CAPILLAMENTA, from capillus, a hair. Capilla- 
ments in flowers are generally underſtood to mean the 
chives which ſupport the apices. ' 

They are thoſe ſlender filaments that ſpring up within 
the leaves of a flower, and are more uſually called the 
ſtamina ; whence a capillaceous flower is alſo a ſtamineous 
one. Again, by capillaments are meant thoſe lender parts 
which reſemble hairs, and are produced from vegetables; 
as, for inſtance, from. ſeeds, roots, &c. | 

CAPILLAMENTUM. The hairy or villous integu- 
ment belonging to animals. Gs | 

CAPILLARIA VASA, from capillus, a hair. Capil- 
lary veſſels. The ſmalleſt veſſels in our bodies are ſo 
called, becauſe they appear as ſmall as hairs, | 

CAPIL« 


CAPILLARES VERMICULI. Thoſe ſmall worms 
in infants which ſome call crines, crinedones, and dra- 
cunculi. See CRINOUES. 

CAPILLARIS. Any thing that reſembles hairs, whe- 
ther ſmall veſſels in our bodies, thread-like parts of plants, 
&c. Ray calls thoſe vegetables capillares which have no 
main ſtalks, but whoſe ſeed is on the back of their leaves, 
for they grow cloſe to the ground, as the hair grows to 
the head. | 

CAPILLATIO. A capillary fracture of the cranium. 
See TRICHISMOS. | 
_ CAPILLITI 
for trichiaſis. | 

 CAPILLORUM DEFLUVIUM, i. e. Alopecia. 
__ CAPILLUS. The hair- Capillus is properly the Hair 


5 1. e. Capillamentum. It is alſo uſed 


of the head, but is uſed alſo ſor hair in general. The 


hairs are hollow and furniſhed with veſſels; are knotted at 
certain diſtances, hke ſome ſorts of graſs, and ſend out 
branches at their joints: The diforder called plica Polo- 
nica proves them to be hollow. As to the branching of 
the Hair, it is viſible enough at the extremities with a mi- 
croſcope, and it is apt to ſplit if worn long and kept dry. 
Each of theſe hairs hath a bulbous et, of an oval ſhape, 
_ which is lodged in the ſkin. As long as any moiſture re- 


mains about the roots of the hazy it continues to grow, 
though the body be dead and mouldered to duſt, Drake's 


on. 

Dr. Cheyne, in his Engliſh Malady, 
hair. is for ſtrength, ſo is the general habit, | 
The principal diforders in the hair, ſee in the article 
A1OPECIA. 1 5 
 CAPILLUS CANADENSIS, 1. e. Adianthum Cana- 
denſis. 9 

CAPILLUS VENERIS, i. e. Adianthum. 

CAPIPLENIUM. A catarrh. It is a barbarous word, 
but Baglivi uſes it to ſignify that continual heavineſs or 
diſorder in the head which 4 Greeks call carebaria | 
_ CAPISTRATIO, i. e. Phimoſis. 1 es 


 CAPISTRUM. A bridle, or rather a horſe's head- 


ſtall. Alſo the name of ſome chirurgical bandages about 
the head. 
as TalsMus, which fee. 

 CAPISTRUM AURI. The bridle of gold, or rather 


the ſoldering of gold: it is a name given to borax, be- 


cauſe of its uſe in ſoldering this metal. 

CAPISTRY. A fingle-headed roller uſed for ſupport- 
ing the under jaw when fractured or luxated : it is ap- 
| plied under the chin and over the head, | | 

CAPITA. Heads in plants are either thoſe receptacles 
of the ſeeds, which by their globous figure repreſent a 


head, as the heads of poppies, &c. or they are the ſame | 


as bulbs. N 
CAPITALIA, i. e. Cephalica. 


CAPITALIS REFLEXA. The bandage called the. 


CapELINE, which ſee. | 


CAPITATA PLANTZ. Are plants whoſe ſeeds 


with their down, being included within a ſquamous ca- 
lyx, are conglobated into a roundiſh figure reſembling a 
head. Raii Hiſt. | 5 | | 
 CAPITELLUM. The head or ſeed veſſels, frequently 
applied to moſſes, &c. as in capitulum. Some ſay it ſig- 
nes ſoapy water, others fay it is a lixivium. 
CAPITILUVIUM. A bath or lotion for the head. 
CAPITIS OBLIQUUS INFERIOR, i. e. Obliquus 
inferior. | | | 
_ CAPITIS OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR, i. e. Obliquus 
ſuperior. | 
carrrs PAR TERTIUM. FALLOPH, i. e. Com- 
plexus minor. "FF 
CAPITIS POSTICUS, i. e. Rectus major. 
CAPITIS RECTUS, i. e. Rectus minor. 
_ CAPITIS VENA, i. e. Vena Cephalica. | 
CAPITO. The ſurname of Artemidorus the phyſi- 
cian, who publiſhed the works of Hippocrates. He is 
often mentioned by Galen. 
CAPITO ANDROMACHUS. Thus Geſner calls a 
fiſh, which is alſo named zerta, becaufe it paſſes out of 
the ſea into the river Elb. It lives both in the fea and in 
rivers, and is reckoned to be of a good kind for food. 
CAPITO LACUSTRIS. See AL Bus. 
CAPITULUM. In botany, is the head or top of any 


In Vogel's Syſtem of Noſology, it is the ſame 


* 


obſerves that as the 


| ſpreads, it is ſpurious. If genuine it is ſaid that 


| which ſhould be uſed in the proportion of one part b 


copaiba, copaiva, capivus album. The tree which 3, 


if it fpreads or finks through it is adulterated. RA \ 


pidbi does. 


tion, by a fire gradually raifed, it ſends over firſt aly 


| When joined with the lixiv. tart. it powerfully pron 


in milk. 


fectly diflolves this balſam into a fragrant liquor, & 
agreeable than the balſam alone. 


Oleum Copaiva Compoſitum. Compound Oil if Bab 


that this compoun 
| 8 


plant. In chemiſtry it is an alembic. See Al Run 
In anatomy” it is a ſmaller proceſs or Protuberag. 
bone received by another bone. i 
CAPIVARD. A Portugueſe name for a water 
Lemery deſcribes an animal under this name thy * 
with in Braſil, which ſtays in the water all day 11 
night goes on the land to ravage the gardens and un, 
trees. Its body is like a hog's, and its head reſembly 


hare's. Its fleſh is good for food. 
CAPIVI BALSAMUM. Balſam capivi, calls , 


it is called arbor balſamifera Braſilienſis, and arbor con 
Braſilienſibus. It is the copaifera officinalis, or cop 
fol. pennatis ſubrotundis, flore rubro. The balſan „ 
tree of Linn, The tree grows ſpontaneouſly in the * 
of Braſil, St. Vincent, and other of the Britiſh Ang, 
iſlands. Deep inciſions are made into the trunk gf x 
tree, during the hotter ſummer months; one tree ſo 
times is met with that affords five or fix gallons of bal 
but the ſame tree never yields it twice. 
\ This balſam is at firſt limpid and colourleſs, and fpg 
like calambour wood; as brought into Europe it iz g 
rally yellowiſh, and ſome what thicker than olive gi; 
long keeping it becomes {till thicker, but does not dy, 
all ſtates of its conſiſtency, it continues clear and uu 
parent. To the ſmell it is grateful, to the taſte bim 
and biting, not intenſely ſo, but durable. 
To prove its genuineneſs, drop it on paper, if it ſpre 
not, as oil, nor runs through, it is good; on the cont: 


eſteemed genuine when a drop falling from the point 
needle into cold water, ſinks to the bottom, or is {uſa 
ed in the middle; but if it is ſuſpended at the ty, 


not give the violent ſmell to the urine of thoſe who tak 

We rarely have it genuine; the balſamum Canadenk 
generally ſold for it. The Canada balſam is the pro 
of the pinus /balſamea) foliis ſolitariis ſubemargind 
ſubtus linea duplici punctata, Linn. The turyentg 
and their productions, frankincenſe, and the Canada 
ſam, all poſſeſs nearly the ſame qualities as the bal/an; 


Diſtilled with water it yields half it weight, or nw 
ſo, of eſſential oil; the remaining reſin is tenaceous 
inodorous. If it is diſtilled in a retort, without any 


yellow oil, which ſmells ſtrongly of the juice; then a 
coloured oil, and after it a fine blue oil, both vid 
pungent to the taſte, having alſo an empyreumatic la 
but not an ungrateful one. 15 

The balſam capivi is uſed in gleets, the fuor at 
coughs, ulceration in the lungs and urinary pallags 
purgative in doſes of two or three drams ; it is deter 
heating, and irritating ; but though it heats it age 
heQtic fevers. Rieger ſays that it ſhould not be gut 
fevers, nor where there is an acrimony in the Ul 


urine in dropſies. 
The uſual doſes are from x. to xl. drops. The" 
offenſive method is to take it in a glaſs of cold watth 
Divided by the white of egg, ſugar, honey, d 
powder of gum arabic, it mixes with water into 2 
form milky fluid. The beſt of theſe mediums is thegh 


parts of the balſam. It eaſily mixes with diſtilel g 
but diſſicultly with expreſſed ones. If a ſmall quant 
alkaline ſalt is added to reQified ſpirit of wine, f 


The London college orders the following empſn 


Copaiva. 

Take of balſam of copaita two pounds, of guns, 
acum four ounces diſtil them together in 3 retort 3 
pint is drawn off. 1 2 
This mixture undiſtilled is good in rheumatiſm 
in diſtillation the guaiacum gives little or nothing oth 
F differs very little from the oils 00 


CAP VVV | 


1:Rilling the balſam alone, See Neumann's Chemical | root, whence ſuch plants are called ſcandent. See Cl. A- 
lrks, Lewis's Mat. Med. 3 | VICULUS. _ | | 
APNELAUM. In Galens works, it is ſaid to be a CAPREOLUS. In anatomy is the helix of the ear. 
that flows ſpontaneouſly from ſome tree in Lacedæ- See alſo CLavicur us. | GO 
In Cilicia it is called capnelaion, from namTvog, CAPREOLUS. In zoology is the roe-buck, which is 
I. and exe, oil, {moaky oil; but in Lacedæmon and alſo called caprea Plinii, caprea, and dorcas. It is found 
L other places it is called Tp@JoppuTzs, the firſt product. | in Scotland and other parts. | 
us ſays it ſeems to be called ca nelaion becauſe of the CAPREOLUS MOSCHI. See Moscnvs. * 
ak it gives when placed near the fire. | CAPRICALCA. A kind of wild bird, which ſeems 
APNIAS, from «amTvos, Jſmoak. A jaſper of a ſmoaky to be of the gooſe kind Lemery takes notice of it. | 
zur. Alſo a kind of vine which bears part white and CAPRICERVA OCCIDENT ALIS. The deer which 
black grapes. See Theophraſtrus de Caufis Plant. | affords the Weſt Indian bezoar. 
v. cap · 3. 8 ; : CAPRICERVA ORIENTALIS. The deer which af- 
APNICIUM CHELIDONIUM, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. | fords the Eaſt Indian bezoar. | 
APNISTON. An epithet of a ſort of foil prepared CAPRICORNUS. Lead. 
ereral kinds of ſpices and oil, by kindling the ſpices, CAPRIFICUS. The wild fig-tree. See CaRICx. 
ſuffumigating the oil. _ CAPRIFOLIUM. Honey-ſuckle or wood-bind, alſo 
APNITIS. Tutty. 4 . | . called matriſylva, periclymenum. It is the lonicera peri- 
APNOIDES, from van, fumitory, and eid'os, [ike- | clymenum, Linn. It is a climbing ſhrub, common in 
Podded fumicory. The whole appearance of this | ſhady: places: for the beauty and ſweetneſs of its flowers 
t reſembles fumitory ; but the ſtyle of the flower be- | it is cultivated in gardens: its medical properties do not 
es a long taper pod, which contains many round ſhin- | recommend it in practice, though ſome attribute extraor- 
ſceds. It is of no note in medicine. Miller's Dit. | dinary efficacy to it. | 
MAPNORCHIS. Indian bulbous-rooted fumitory. CAPRIMULGA. A large kind of viper, which is not 
iath the whole appearance of fumitory. The root is poiſonous. _ Fi | 
etimes tuberous, ſometimes ſcaly, and at others bul- CAPSELLA. A name in Marcellus Empiricus for 
. The pods are like thoſe of the ſhepherd's pouch. It | vipers bugloſs. TA . | N 
no medical virtue. Miller's Dict. II - CAPSICUNM. A ſpecies of pepper. See PirER. 
APNORCHIS AMERICANA. American bulbous | CAPSULA. A diminutive, from cap/a, a little bag or 
ed fumitory. The flowers are ſomewhat like thoſe of | caſe, or cheſt. In ſurgery it is a bag made of the broken 
tory. It is not uſed in medicine. Miller's Dict. or diſtended membrana cellularis, or other membrane, 
A PNOS. Fumitory. formed by nature to encloſe or lodge ſome extravaſated 
APNOS LATIFOLIA, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. juice, or other matter contained in thoſe tumors called 
APNOS PHRAGMITES, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. | encyſted. Thus it is the ſame with cyſtis. e 
APO. A name of the American toad. Y | CAPSULA, in botany, is the ſhort pod, or huſk of a 
APO. A capon. The deſign of caſtrating a cock is plant, containing the ſeed. According to the number of 
ender him a fit leader for the other poultry, and alſo cells, for ſeed, the pod is called unicapſular, bicapſular, &. 
e fleſhy. Does is | CAPSULZ A'FRABILARLE, alſo called glandulæ 
APO MOLAGO. Guinea pepper. Ee ſupra-renales ; renes ſuccenturiati, capſulz renales, and 
APOLIN MEXICANORUM HERNANDEZ. Sweet | glandulz renales. e | . | 
in cherries, The bark is reſtringent. There are three | They are glandulous bodies, lying on the upper part 
jes, the xitoma- capollin, the helocapolin, and the tola- | of the kidnies ; or they ate two little, oblong, flat, trian- 
gin. Raii, Hiſtt. | gular bodies, lying at the upper end and inſide of the ex- _ 
APOTE. See ZIccARA. | , tremity of each kidney; the right behind the vena cava, and 
APOTES, i. e. Cydonia exotica. C. B. _ | the left behind the ſpleen and pancreas, being attached by 
\PPARIS. The caper buſh. It is a low prickly buſh, | veſſels to thoſe of the kidnies. When they are cut into, 
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tend s wild in Italy, Spain, and the ſouthern parts of | there ſeems to be a ſmall cavity, containing a deep green 
ol Ice. The bark of the root is bitteriſh and acrid to the juice; and if viewed when freſh, there ſeems to be a 
Ale fad and is ranked among aperients and diuretics. The | white ſubſtance where the veſſels ramify, and the inner 


n buds of the flowers are pickled in vinegar and ſalt, | part is a tender ſubſtance like the liver, fo that it readily 
are uſed at the table to help the appetite. In Holland | breaks down. Both the external and internal parts are 


ney Germany they ſubſtitute the buds of rhe flowers of | vaſcular, and one may obſerve two or three large veſſels 

, 4010 tiſogeniſta ſcoparia vulgaris flore luteo for the capers, | in the middle, which give it the appearance of a juice as 

i ow pickle them in the ſame manner. | >"... "4 above mentioned. Euſtachius was the firſt who deſcribed 

be gien PPARIS PORTULACZA C. B. and capparis Fa- theſe glands; They are larger in the fcetus than in the 
dee FABAGO., | | | adult. heir uſe is not certainly known. 


abe rA ALPINA. The chamois or gems, called alſo | CAPSULA COMMUNIS GLISSONII. It is a pro- 


I 1 apra, rupicapra, and dorcas. It is met with on the | duQtion of the peritoneum, including the vena porta, and 
The k belonging to Switzerland: it is a ſpecies of wild | biliary duct in the liver. It is alſo called capſule vente 
Id wateh in ſhape and fize reſembling the tame one, with | portæ. Gliſſon firſt deſcribed it particularly. : 


horns, the ends of which are hooked. The ſtones CAPSULA CORDIS, 1: e. Pericardium. PTS: 
uin their ſtomachs are called ægagropila and bezoar CAPSULA SEMINALES. The extreme parts of the 
Þanicum. | 5 | I ͤvaſa deferentia, which have their cavities dilated in the 
\PRA DOMESTICA, i. e. Caper. manner of capſules. Their uſe is to tranſmit the ſemen 
‚ PRA MOSCHUS. See Moschus. from the teſtes to the veſiculæ ſeminales. | 

APRA STREPSICEROS, i. e. Antilopus. _ CAPSULA VEN XZ PORT, i.e. Capſula commu» 
APREA PLINII. See CarREOL Us. nis Gliſſonii. . Ry 
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12 1 Paret Anis, i. e. Aqueductus. |  CAPSULARES ARTERLE. The arteries of the renal 
liquor, N rOLaklA, i. e. Vaſa ſpermatica, vel przpa- | glands are thus called, and ariſe fiom the aorta, above 
1 won capreolus, a tendril of a vine. | the arteria renalis, and give out the arteriz adipoſz, which 
empyrl 77 EOLATA. A ſpecies of black briony growing | go to the fat of the kidnies. Sometimes they come from 
' = Raii Hiſt. | the trunk of the cœliaca. The right capſular artery comes, 
| EOLUS. In botany it is the long ſmooth pro- | moſt commonly, from the arteriæ renahs, of the ſame fide, 
il of Bai on in plants, which is like a ſtring, and grows out | near its origin; the left from the aorta above the renalis. 
_ It conſiſts of rough veſicles and bundles of CAPSULARE LIGAMENTUM. The capſular li- 
of gun . res, of an elegant orderly contexture, and is the | gament, alſo called the mucilaginous /1gament, as they 
4 retott l Is with which ſome plants of weak ftalks are fur- | contain many glands to ſeparate the ſynovia. Every arti- 
b wy they may not creep on the ground, but uſe it | culating bone is furniſhed with a capſular ligament, which 
matiſms old of, and fo twine themſelves about the neigh- | ligament is compoſed of two layers; the external layer is 


) thing oth 


8 plants. In the ivy, the capreolus is not only aſ- the ſtronger, being made by the perioſteum, the inner is 
e 0115 09 | 6. 


to the plant in climbing, but it ſerves inſtead of a | thin and uniform. 


CAP 


The uſe of the capſular /igament is, 1ſt, to connect the 
bones, which is performed by the outer lamella. 2dly, 
to confine the ſynovia, which is the office of the inner layer. 

They are long and large in thoſe bones that are deſign- 
ed for rotation, to give room for motion; and tendons are 
frequently inſerted into them, ſthat by their action they 
may draw them outward, and prevent their being pinched. 

They are generally of an equal thickneſs all round, in 
the enarthroſis and arthrodia; but in the ginglymus they 

are thick on the ſides, and thin on the fore and hind parts, 
as there its thickneſs would have been inconvenient, by 
hindering the due flexion and extenſion of the joint; but 
the tendons ſtrengthen the joint in that part, and partly 
compenſate for the weakneſs of the ligament. 

In complete luxations, the rapſalar ligament is gene- 
rally, if not always ruptured. 5 | 
The capſular ligament of the os femoris, is extended 
from below the neck of the bone, to admit of a more ex- 
tenſive rotation; TT OA PR 8 

The rapſular ligament of the head of the humerus pro- 
ceeds from the edge of the glenoid cavity in the ſcapula, 
and is continued over the hemiſphere of the head of the 


os humeri, and is fixed near its edges towards the muſ- 


cular ſurfaces of the great and ſmall tuberoſities, and run 


down on the neck of the bone, below the loweſt part of 


the cartilaginous hemiſphere. In all this courſe, the cap- 


ſula is cloſely fixed in the bone, except a ſmall portion, 
where it runs over the inner articular tendon of the biceps 


muſcle, | 285 | je, | 
The capſular ligament always includes the whole joint. 
CAPSULARES VEN. Theſe are branches from 
the emulgents, and go into the renal glands. | | 
_ CAPSULATE PODS, from cap/a, a cheſt. They are 
the little ſhort ſeed-veſſels of plants. Miller's Dic. 
__ CAPSULATED. That is, incloſed in any thing, as 
a walnut is in its huſk. Miller's Dit. | 
CAPULUM, from xajn]s, to bend. 
the eye-lids, or other parts. | 
8 CAPUR. Camphor. | 
70 hunt nts 9270 
CAPUT. The head. The parts in the lower cavities 
are the ſeat of the vital faculty, and the head is the ſeat of 


A contortion of 


the animal faculty; it being the ſeat from whence all ſen- 


ſation is derived. 


| Befides the external integuments of the head, there is 


an apaneurotic expanſion which covers it like a cap. It is 
alſo ſpread. round the neck, and on the ſhoulders, like a 
_ riding-hood, for which reaſon Winſlow calls it coif, and 
| calls the ſuperior portion of it, the aponeurotic cap. It is 
very ſtong, and appears to be made of two ſtrata of fibres 
croſling each other; as it ſpreads to the neck, it becomes 


thinner, and is loſt inſenſibly on the clavicles. It ſends 


out a production on each fide from above downward, and 
from without inward, which having paſſed over the ſupe- 


rior extremity of the muſculous maſtoideus, it runs be- | 


hind that muſcle toward the tranſverſe apophyſes of the 
vertebræ of the neck, where it communicates with the 
ligamenta intertranſverſalia See PERICRANIUM. 

Ihe head comprehends the cranium and the face; the 
_ cranium is diſtinguiſhed into the upper and the lower parts. 


The baſis of the ſkull (i. e. its lower part) externally is 


very uneven, internally it is divided into three pairs of 
_ cavities, and one azygous cavity. The firſt pair are above 
the orbit, in which the anterior lobes of the cerebrum 
are placed; and the next pair contains the middle lobes ; 
the poſterior pair are placed behind the foramen magnum 
occipitalis, where the poſterior loves of the cerebellum are 
lodged. The azygous cavity is ſituated upon that part of 
the ſphenoid-bone, called the ephippium, or fella turcica, 
where the glandula pituitaria lies. DE 
The bones of the upper part of the cranium are nearly 
of the ſame thickneſs. Where the bone 1s thick there is a 


larger ſpace occupied by the meditullium z where they are 


. very thin, there is no meditullium , whence in the latter 
caſe the cranium is diaphaneous, in the former opake. 
The cranium is laterally depreſſed, which ſerves to enlarge 
the ſphere of viſion, and to increaſe the ſtrength of the 
ſkull on its fore and hind parts, by making them more 
convex, which is a neceſſary contrivance to prevent inju- 
ries by falls, we generally pitching on theſe parts, ſeldom 
on the ſides. See FAciEs and CRANIUM. 
The beſt way of forming a perfect idea of the bones of 


| out by that common hole, between the temporal andg 


| num, where likewiſe the vertebral arteries enter. 


CAP 


the head, is to have a ſkull, 
fully ſeparated, and another, 
in their proper articulations; | 

The nerves from the fifth pair, and the harg 
the ſeventh, are diſtributed £ 
the head. | | 

Through the ſmall foramina of the os ethmoi 
filaments of the firſt pair of nerves paſs to the n 
are called olfaQtory nerves. | 

In the os ſphenoides is the foramen opticum, thry, 
which the ſecond pair of nerves, called -the optic 4 
This hole, which is ſeated below the anterior chndid 8 
ceſs, likewiſe admits the branch of the carotid artery l. 
goes to the eye. 

The foramen lacerum fuperius lies between the tw; 
verſe ſpinous, and orbiter proceſſes of the os ſphencids. 
through this hole the three pair of nerves, called motors 
oculi; the fourth pair, or pathetic ; the firſt branch of h 
fifth pair; the whole ſixth pair, except one reflected bran 
and an artery from the internal carotids, paſs to the ot 

Behind the laſt mentioned hole, in the ſame hone, 
the foramen rotundum, through which the ſecond bd 
of the fifth pair of nerves, called the ſuperior maxilly 
nerves, paſs to the bottom of the orbit; | 

Between the pars petroſa of the os temporis, and H 
proceſs. of the os ſphenoides, is an oblong lit, throw 
which the carotid artery paſſes, running inwards and y. 
wards to the ſella turcica, and ſo to the clinoid procely 
where it paſſes through the dura mater. | 

The portio mollis of the ſeventh pair of nerves, call 
the auditory nerve, 1s diſtributed to the meatus auditor 
internus; the portio dura comes ont by the aquzdud, 

The eighth pair of nerves, called the par vagum, pj 


the bones of which are wt 
in which they are COnnetly 


| Portion gf 
rough the external parts g 
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cipital bones; where likewiſe the internal jugular ne 
(which is a continuation of the tranſverſe 1155 goes de 
of the cranium. | 
The ninth pair of nerves paſs through the holes of i 
occiput above the condyls. | 7 
The tenth pair of nerves paſs through the foramen ny 


The external eminences are, the two maſtoid procel* 
the two ſtyloid proceſſes, the two condyloide procekk 
the two pterygoid, the two arches called 2ygomata, it 
external ſpine of the occiput, the condyloide and corona 
apophyſes of the lower jaw. 8 . 
Ihe principal uſes of the bones of the head are, to 
tain the brain, to be the ſeat of the organs of ſenſatio 
ſerve for maſtication, reſpiration, and the formation 
the voice, 5 8 
Lanciſi's tables of the bones of the head are good ci 
See Winſlow's Anatomy, or Monro's Oſteology. 
CAPUT, in botany, is 0 head of a plant. See Carl 
CAPUT. . See PRoOcEssus. | | g 
CAPUT CONCUTIENS. This muſcle is the 
of the intertranſverſales colli, to which ſome have 
this name. 3 
CAPUT GALLINACEUM, i. e. Onobrychis. 
CAPUT MONAC HI, i. e. Taraxicum. _ 
CAPUT MORTUUM. A dead head. In chin 
it imports the dry fæces leſt in a veſſel after the moll 
hath been diſtilled from it. It is alſo called terra & 
nata, and terra mortua. += 


CAPUT MORTUUM. The earthy part of malt 
dies ſerves as a baſis to the other principles; it &, 
which brings them together, which unites them, and 


gives to them their ſolidity. When the active pri © 
are extracted, it is called caput mortuum. It bath my N 
of caput, before the ſeparation, becauſe it contains hi, 


rituous and eſſential parts of the mixed, even 25 the 
of an animal contains its ſubtle parts; and altern 
receives the epithets of mortuum and damnats, 0" 
that being deprived of theſe active principles 1, 
capable of producing any effect. But we ought p 
more charitable to the poor earth, and not to dane 
readily ; for without doubt, the riſe of the denon 


was ſome peeviſh alchymiſt, who not finding wu, 


ſought for in the earth of mixtures, loaded it 1 C 
malediction. Lemery Chym. SS 
CAPUT OBSTIPIUM, fo Tulpius calls the # © 


See CErvix. It is a kind of contractura. 


CAPUT-PURGIA. A barbarous word uſed bf 


5 
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miſy ſuch external remedies as purge the head. Theſe 
either errhines or maſticatories. 


VITULI, i. e. Antirrhinum. | 
Ar EBA BRASILIEN SIBUS. A ſort of graſs 


wing in Brafil, two or three feet high, with reddiſh 


ks, Raii Hiſt. | 
PARA BRASILIENSIBUS. A ſpecies of convol- 
s. Ray mentions three kinds of it. | | 


4 B, a pod. | 
An ABACCIUM LIGNUM. The wood taſtes like 


re zu. 
Nectel 


tion g 
arty g 


es, the 
en and 


row, es, but very mild, and quite grateful, of a cinnamon 
C, Pak, . It is brought from India, but not much known in 
ads tice. Baglivi fays, it corrects acrimony, and a ſcor- 
erf th je diſſolution of the lymph. 


WC ARABE, i.e. Succinum. | 

Ar ABE FUNERUM, i. e. Bitumen. | 
ABE, (Txochrsci) i. e. Pulv. e ſuccino comp. 
ak ABUS. This word is variouſly underſtood ; with 
eit ſignifies an inſect of the beetle kind; with others. 
WS cray-liſh ; and ſometimes it 1s uſed for the locuſta 
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ARACALLA. The name of a ſpecies of American 
—_—colus. | I | 85 
aARACOSMOS. A name of the ſour mare's milk 
ch the Tartars ſo much admire. 5 1 
cagAGNA. See CARANNA. 1 
caRaCU ATA. The common alqe of Braſil. Some 
WS cics of it grows among the rocks; one ſpecies of it af- 
ass better cloth than flax does. If the root, or freſh 
Wc: are bruiſed, and thrown on the ſurface of the water, 
es are ſo infatuated by it, as to be eably taken by the 
Wn. There are ſeveral ſpecies, as the carag. guacu, ca- 


and th 
throug 
and uþ 
rocelly 
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uditorig 


+ 7 g. acanga, &c. Rai Hiſt. 
'" "CA RAINAMBI. A ſpecies of cara. 


ECARAMBOLAS. This tree bears fruit three times 
a year. It grows in the Eaſt Indies. To its different 
s are attributed as many medical virtues. Rai Hiſt. 
ECARAMBU. A ſpecies of lyſimachia growing in 
bar. e | | PET 
WCARANAIBA. A ſpecies of palm or date tree. 
WCARANDAS. A ſhrub growing in the Indies, with 
ares like the arbutus; its fruit is blackiſh, and ſhaped 
e an apple. Raii Hiſt, 5 e 
CAR ANNA, alſo called Caragna. It is a concrete 
ſinous juice brought from New Spain, and other parts 
America, in little maſſes, rolled up in the leaves of 
s, outwardly of a dark brown colour, inwardly brown, 
fa caſt of red, variegated with irregular white ſtreaks, 
reshat ſoft and tenacious as it firſt comes over, but in 
WE" 2th of time growing dry and friable. The whiter the 
m, the better it is, eſpecially if of the conſiſtence of a 
aſter. Its virtues are the ſame as thoſe of tacamahaca, 
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Nut more efficacious. It hath an agreeable ſmell, with a 
| er and flightly pungent taſte. Rectified ſpirit diſſolves 
ke if 7 ree-fourths of it, and water diſſolves all the reſt, except 
ed impurities. By diſtillation it affords much eſſential 


of an orange- colour. It is fragrant, and, to the taſte, 
os cel, it yields a tenacious reſin, and an oily matter, which 
borates and floats on the ſurface : it is conſiderably aro- 

atic, and moderately bitter. Etmuller ſays, that this 
nis uſeful againſt pains in the ſtomach, and in the 
its, if ſpread plaſter-wiſe, and applied thereto. See 

ewis's Mat. Med. | | 
CARA NO35I, i. e. Vitex. 
alled negundo. 


chymil 
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Alſo an Indian ſhrub 


and wi CARANT | 

1005 IA. See SiLIQUua DULCI1S- 
U | CARAPATINA, 1. e. Bufonitis. | 1 
a | CARARU BRASILIENSIBUS. A ſpecies of blite 


ich grows in Braſil. 


he Rai Hiſt. | 
. | _ A-SCHULLI, An Indian ſhrub like the caper- 
wy f A decoction of the root provokes urine. Raii 
it b | | 
ny 1 | CARATA, A weight called a carat or karat; gold, 
Jami! 55 and all plate, is weighed by carats. The pound 
Jom "gat 15 divided into twenty-four parts called carats; and 
" - ounce 1s divided into twenty-four parts, which are 


Iſo called carats, 


| CARAUCIA, i. e. Caraburea 
| CARAVATA, i. e. Cacao. 


CARBASUS, Scribonius Largus uſes this word to 


guiſhed. | . R 8 
In chemiſtry, by the word coal is underſtood any ſub- 


oderately pungent. If the ſpirituous tincture is inſpiſ- 


CAR 


ſignify the thin linen, or ſoft threads, on which the ſur. 
geons ſpread their ointments, &c. i. e. Lint. | 

CARBO. A coal. The charcoal is generally under- 
ſtood by this word, when foſſilis is not joined with it. It 
is alſo a name of the carbuncle. 


CARBO FOSSILIS. Pit-coal, or Scoteb- coal. Hoff- 


man ſays, that when it is analyſed by diſtilling in a retort, 


over an open fire, it firſt yields a phlegm, then an acrid 
ſulphureous ſpirit, then a ſubtil oil, then a groſſer oil, 
which falls to the bottom of the receiver; then, by a briſker 
fire, an acidulated ſalt like that of amber; in the retort 
there is left a black earth that is light, and which, on the 
application of fire, emits neither flame nor ſmoke. The 
groſs empyreumatic oil contains a quantity of mineral ſul- 
phur : thus coal, as all bitumens are, is an oleous ſul- 


| phureous acid, with fine alcaline parts. 


Theſe coals are only uſed for the advantage of their 
heat, by burning them in ſtoves z but for ſome purpoſes 
they undergo a proceſs previous to their being uſed, that 
is, they are charred, or reduced to coaks : this is effected 


| by a method ſimilar to that of making charcoal of wood: 


by this operation they are deprived of their phlegm, their 
acid liquor, and much of their fluid oil. 

Charcoal, or vegetable coal; that is the coa/ into which 
wood is converted by the following proceſs : 

Pieces of wood are ſo diſpoſed as to form a pile, gene- 
rally conical, this pile is covered with turf, to prevent the 
too free draught of air, by which the wood would be re- 
duced to aſhes, and not to coal. The pile is then kindled, 
and the fire continued till the watery and the more vo- 
latile parts of the wood are diſſipated, that is, till no more 


| ſmoke ariſes, at which time the wood is thoroughly red 


hot. The external air is then to be totally excluded by 
covering the pile with earth, and thus the fire is extin- 


ſtance containing oil, which hath been expoſed to fire in a 
cloſe veſſel, ſo that all its volatile principles are expelled, 
and that it can ſuſtain a red heat without farther decom- 


| poſition. This coal is an unalterable compound, in every 


inſtance except of burning in open air, and of communi- 


cating its phlogiſton to other bodies. There is ſome dif- 


ference in the different coals obtained from various ſub- 
ſtances, but they all conſiſt of an earth, which is not per- 
fectly refractory, of a ſaline matter, which is fuſible, 


and aſſiſts the fuſion of other ſubſtances, and of phlo- 


ziſton. = | | 

b The vapours that ariſe from both foſſil and vegetable 
coals, are extremely pernicious, producing a ſpecies of 
apoplexy in thoſe perſons who are expoſed to them. They 
produce at firſt a ſenſe of uneaſineſs, then a chillneſs, 
ſickiſhneſs, and kind of head-ach, which uſher in a loſs 
of ſenſe, a fixedneſs of the eyes, a rigidity of the whole 
body, a ghaſtly countenance, a ſmall frequent and irre- 


gular pulſe, feveriſhneſs, &c. 


In this caſe the noxious vapours act on the brain and 
nerves, and not, as hath been generally ſaid, on the 
lungs; theſe vapours, and thoſe from fermenting veget- 
ables, putrifying animal ſubſlances,' or from caverns, ope- 
rate in the ſame manner; and as accumulated, and con- 
fined, their effect is more or leſs inſtantaneous. They at- 
tack the vital principle, and extinguiſh it if they are co- 
pious ; and a leſſer ry produces the ſymptoms of a 
debility in the nervous ſyſtem. To prevent ſuffering 
from this cauſe, avoid cloſe rooms where theſe ſubſtances 
are burning, and never enter their repoſitories but when 
a candle will continue to burn there. In order to the cure, 
Expoſe the patient to the open air; if the patient can 
ſwallow give him acidulated liquors ; if he is inſenſible 
throw cold water on his face; ſtrong vinegar may be rub- 
bed about his noſtrils, and held under them; blood may 
be taken from the arm; as* ſoon as poſſible make him 
ſwallow cold water, with vinegar in it; ſtimulating clyſ- 
ters are uſeful : to remove the ſpaſms, the anodyne mi- 
neral liquor of Hoffman, with ſmall doſes of opium, will 
be proper. If theſe fail, let a ſtrong healthy perſon _ 
breathe forcibly into the mouth of the patient, fo as to 
diſtend his lungs. . 

See the Chemical Dictionary, Newmann's Chemical 
Works, Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic, and 
Percival's Eſſays, Med. and Exp. vol. ii. | 
| | | | CARBO. 
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CARBO. See ZI BETA OccrDeNTALISs, & Car- 
BUNCULUS. - 
_ CARBOS. Cannal coal. See AMPELITES. 
CARBUNCULUS. The ſtone called a carbuncle, 
from carbo, a burning coal, its colour reſembling it. It is 
| — called carbunculus rubinus, rubinus verus, and the 
ruby. | 
It is a glittering diaphanous gem, of a fiery red colour, 
and proof againſt the file. The moſt beautiful are from 
the iſle of Ceylon. See GRANATus. 
CARBUNCULUS. A carbuncle, from carbo, a burn- 
ing coal, It is alſo called carbo, anthrax, and pruna. 
Paulus Aygineta ſays it is a cruſty ulcer, beginning for the 
moſt part with a puſtulẽ like a burn, and ſometimes with- 
out it; at firſt the patient ſcratches the part, whence 
ariſes one or more puſtules, ſmall as a grain of millet, 
which breaking becomes a crulty ulcer, as if it was pro- 
duced by an actual cautery; the cruſt is rather of an aſh 
colour or blackith, it adheres, and is-fixed on its baſe to 
the part, and ſpreads by its phagædenic property; the 
fleſh all around is inflamed and black, and ſhines like bi- 
tumen. Heiſter ſays, a carbuncle is an inflammation, 
which, in peſtilential times, riſes with ſuch veſicles as are 
the uſual effects of a burn; this inflammation, for the 
moſt part, ſuddenly degenerates into a ſphacelus, and eor- 
rupts the ſubjacent parts to the very bones, rendering them 
as black as a coal; and this ſeems. to be the reaſon why 


the Latins call them carbunculi, and the Greeks anthraces. 


Dr. Cullen places it as a variety of phlogoſis erythema. 
Carbuncles generally break out ſuddenly and unexpectedly, 
in an hour or two at the moſt, and are attended with pain 


and heat. As ſeon as it is opened, it diſcharges a livid 
ſanies, or ſometimes limpid water. It is black within, 


which is a.ſign that the ſphacelus hath ſeized the ſubjacent 
fleſh, and 1s making its progreſs. In thoſe that recover, a 
ſeparation is made betwixt the ſound and the diſordered 
| fleſh, by means of a ſuppuration. There is no part of 
the body but what may be the ſeat of them; and they are 
generally attended with buboes. The proximate cauſe is 
the inflammation from the peſtilential contagion. Dan- 
ger is great when the colour is livid ; the milder ſort are 
firſt red and then yellow. When they are ſeated on the 
face, neck, breaſt, and arm-pits, they are generally fatal. 
| Heiſter alſo obſerves, that the cure by internal medi- 
cines will be beſt effected by ſuch medicines as free the 
habit from the peſtilential diſeaſe which cauſes theſe ul- 
cers. Heiſter's Surgery. | ED 
As to the external means, let one object only engage 
your attention reſpecting them, viz. to appeaſe pain all 
in your power; none therefore but the ſofteſt, moſt le- 
nient, and anodyne or relaxing can be proper. 
Van Swieten deſcribes another ſort of carbuncle in his 
Comment on Boerhaave's Aph. and ſays, it is an ulcer, 
which, when after a violent and commonly very painful 
inflammation, there happens a rupture of the ſkin in ſe- 
veral places, and fragments of the corrupted paniculus 
adipoſus are diſcharged at its orifices. | 
_ CARCAPULI FRUCTU MALO AUREO AMU- 
LO CODDAMPULLIE The Indian yellow orange of 
Malabar. 5 | PO 
It is a tall large tree, with yellow flowers, and large 


round fruit, that is ribbed and whitiſh when ripe, of an 


agreeable acid and ſweetiſh taſte, and with ſeeds of an 
azure blue colour. This fruit recovers loſt appetite, and 
is reſtringent. It is alſo called ghoraka. 1 
above in its flower and fruit. The fruit of this ſpecies is 
ſweet, round, and of the ſize of a cherry. It is alſo 
called kanna ghoraka. They both afford the gamboge, 
but this latter the beſt. But this is not the common gam- 
boge which is from a plant of the effula Indica kind. See 
GaMBOGIA. *” | 
CARCAROS. A ſort of fever. See QUERQUERa. 
CARCAS. 
PUT: | 
CARCAX. A ſpecies of poppy, with a very large head. 
CARCER. Paracelſus means by it a remedy proper 
for reſtraining the diſorder by motions of body and mind, 
as in curing the chorea ſancti Viti. | 
CARCHARIAS, from capy;ap3-, /harp. The ſhark 
is thus called becauſe of its ſharp teeth. See Carts, 


- cancerous ulcer, however produced. 


* CARCAPULI LINSCOTANI. This differs from the 


The Barbadoes nut-tree. See Cara. | 
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CARCHEDONTAS, i. e. Chalcedonius, 
CARCHEDONICUS. See GRANAT OS. 
CARCEDONIUS. See Crartceponiys, 
CARCHESIUS. The name of ſome bandages ng; 
by Galen, and deſcribed by Oribaſius, Proper! 15 
top of a ſhip's maſt. | 1 
CARCHICHEC TURCARUM. The blue primtoſ 
carchichec, ſignifies in the Turkiſh language face fm, 
and this flower is ſo called becauſe it raiſes itſelt th 
the ſnow in winter. It is of various colours, 3 
blue, others white, purple, carnation, &c. Rai Hig 
CARCHICHEC POLY ANTHUS. primroſe 
Conſtantinople, which bears upon one ſtem a multi 
of flowers, diffuſed in the manner of an umbrella 1 
Ow the preceding, but as various in its colours, k 
iſt, 
CARCINETHRON. A name in Oribafius fo th 
common knot-graſs. | | 
CARCINODES. A tumor reſembling a cancer. 
CARCINODES CHOIRADES. Strumous fueling 
of a malignant quality, painful to the touch, and erat 
rated by medicines. 8 | ES 
CARCINOMA, & Carcinos. See CAnces. It fs, 
times ſignifies the cancer only in its ulcerated ſtate 
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CARDAMANTICA. A ſpecies of ſciatica creſcz 
See LEPIDIUM. 
_ CARDAMANTICE, i. e. Cardamine. 
CARDAMELEUM. The name of a medicine ne, 
tioned by Galen. ES 7 MES 
 CARDAMINDUM. Indian creſſes. See Nat, 
TIUM. Y 
CARDAMINE, alſo called naſturtium pratenſe, fa 
cuculi, iberis, herba veteribus ignota, meadow-creles 
ladies-ſmock, and cuckow-flower. The cardamine pr. 
tenſis, or cardamine foliis pinnatis foliolis radicalibus fp 
rotundis: caulinis lanceolatis. Linn. | 
This plant grows about a foot high, its lower lea 
are pinnated; each leaf conſiſts of four or five pair 
| ſmall, roundiſh pinnæ, not always ſet directly oppolit 
having one ſingle, that at the end larger than the nh, 
the ſtalk is ſmooth and round, bearing leaves whid 
are leſs, and have narrower pinnz. The flowers gur 
ſeveral together at the top, each conſiſting of four round 
leaves of a white colour, or, in ſome plants, having 
daſh of purple, with darker veins running through then 
The ſeeds are ſmall and reddiſh, growing in long flends 
pods. The root is ſmall and fibrous. It grows in me 
dows, and flowers in April. | 
Dr. Baker confirms its ancient character of being at 
| ſpaſmodic and anti-epileptic, ſee Lond. Med. Tranſ. wi. 
p. 442, &c. where he. relates the caſe of a ſpaimoii 
aſthma, that reſiſted all other means, being cured i 
taking the flowers of this plant, at firſt 9j. twice aj 
by which relief was had; and afterwards 5 fs. twice ij 
by which the cure was perfected. The chorea {ax 
Viti was cured by 3 ſs. twice a-day. The caſe was ob 
nate while other means were uſed, but ſoon gave wat 
. theſe flowers. To theſe he adds a cafe in which ti 
. palſy, a difficulty of ſwallowing, and convulbons wi 
complicated; and though theſe diſorders had been 
long ſtanding, relief was obtained by 3s. of theſe font 
taken twice a-day. He farther obſerves, that theſe fo. 
ers improve the appetite, that 3j. hath ſucceeded 5% 
| antiſpaſmodic, where opium, camphor, and Walen 
failed; and that they have been given to 3; i. &. ts 
times a-day. | 3 
Linnæus obſerves, that theſe flowers are pungent! 
the taſte. Dioſcorides ſays, they are warm and 010 
Galen ſays, they reſemble water-creſſes in taſte 2! J 
tues. Dale ſays, they are anti- ſpaſmodic. Dr. I. U 
binſon tells us, that they are powerfully anti-epilep' 
CARDAMINE. Water-creſſes. See NasTU RTI“ 
CARDAMINE. See Sopnig. 100 
| CARDAMINE PUGILLA SAXATILIS MV. 
| TANA. A ſpecies of naſturtium. _ | , 
.  CARDAMOMUM. The common or leſſer ® 
damoms, called alſo elettari, cardam. minus, and c : 
| Gmpliciter The leſſer cardamom ſeeds are the pi 
of the amomum cardamomum, or amomum ſcapo 7 


ciſſimo breviſſimo, bracteis alternis laxis, Linn. 
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are a dried pod, with ſeeds, brought from 
ny Tn ie Eaſt Indes the beſt comes from Coma- 
Armenia, and the Boſphorus. They grow alſo in 
. Theſe pods are divided internally into three cells, 
ach of which are two rows of triangular ſeeds, of a 
[-: colour on the outſide, and white within. The 
| n the form of our reeds. 90885 | 
| ſſer cardamoms have ſhort 
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2 ular huſks, ſcarce half an inch long. The ſeeds 
& ö Tfrom their huſks are a 1 aromatic, warm but 
TY fiery, and not ſubject, like the peppers, to create im- 
roſe 6 rate heat. The huſks ſhould only be ſeparated at 
ultit time of uſe, for the ſeeds loſe much of their fla- 
If i if taken out thereof. They give out all their vir- 
| k to ſpirit, and nearly ſo to water. In diſtillation with 
er a large quantity of eſſential oil riſes ; it is pungent 
for Rhe taſte, and ſmelling ſtrong of the ſeeds; the re- 
ning decoction is bitter and mucilaginous, but void of 
+ farour and warmth of the ſeeds. A ſpirituous tinc- 
wellig „ when evaporated, leaves the virtues of the ſeeds 
exaſy oft all in the extract, which is more grateful than the 
] s themſelves. All the ſpirituous preparations are 
me agreeable than the watery. The college of London 
eas the following water and tinture, PI 
| „ S:mimm Cardamomi. Water of Cardamom Seeds, 
cre BT .c of the lefſer cardamom: ſeeds huſked, four ounces; 
roof ſpicit, a gallon ; of water as much as is ſuffi- 
t to prevent burning; diſtil off a gallon: N 
1c n laſs of this, drank after eating flatulent food, is 
FP Wu, to take off the nauſea and ructus which uſually 
3TUh . eed. 7 | = | 
e. Aura Cardamomi. Tinfure Cardamoms. 
.creſ WT ike of the leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed from their 
Mr & half a pound ; of proof ſpirit, a quart; digeſt 
us (i, bout heat, and ſtrain off the ſpirit. This tincture 
eleech all the virtues of the ſeeds; and among all the 
r Ene vatics there are none that anſwer ſo well, in general, 
part this tincture, for rendering mineral waters, and other 
ppoſi ne liquors, eaſy and agreeable in the ſtomach _ 
he ref; ARDAM. MAJUS. The greater cardamoms. The 
- v1 cmum grana paradiſi, Linn. Their pods are about an 
: roo long, triangular, and with two rows of ſeeds in 
ound h. The huſks are tough, and thicker than thoſe of 
Winz! leſſer kind. They grow in Java and the Eaſt Indies. 
\ then ey are not in uſe, being much weaker (though of the 
lend de nature) than the leffer ſort. | 5 | 
7 al ARDAM. MEDIUM. Theſe 


| go in pods of 
Ind figure; but being much weaker than the leſſer 


ies, are not in uſe. 


ante 3 | 
54 dee Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chym. Works. 
aſmoli Iler's Bot. Off. Dale. | 5 
ured . ARDAMOMUM PIPERATUM. See Parapis. 
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e 2-0 
<< ARDAMOMUM 


SIBERIENSE, i. e. Indian, or 


* lated aniſe. | 2 ge | 1 
2; cl RDEGT IN Dl, i. e. Indian leaf. See Fol uu. 
- vn CARDIA. So the Greeks call the heart; but now the 


is generally uſed for the left orifice of the ſtomach. 
netimes it means the pith of a tree. The ancients 

8 ſyncope alſo by this name, when it was cauſed 

ARDIACA. Motherwort. It is alſo called agri- 

na gallis, marrubium 

Ws the leonurus cardiaca. Linn. 

s called cardiaca, becauſe it relieves in faintings and 


orders of the ſtomach, particularly in children, and in 
We ochondriacs, | 


nich tit 
ns wer 
been dd 
> owes 
fe flows 
dl 0 1 
valetin 
8. thitt 


1 F 


gent "Hy It is a large plant, with ſquare branch- 
Jure alks, the leaves ſet in pairs on long pedicles at the 
and ft Pts, and the flowers in cluſters round the upper joints. 
J. leaf is dark-coloured, cut deep into three ſharp- 


nted, indented ſe 


longeſt gments, of which the middle one is 


pile 
1 


KIU Apt, and the two lateral ones commonly again 
aſap The flower is purpliſh, labiated, with the 
MoV up long and arched, the lower ſhort, and cut into 


ee ſections. It is biennial 


f flowers in July. „grows waſte in wild grounds, 


enk | | 
mm Hong been famed in diſorders of the ſtomach, pro- 
produs strom thick phlegm. It looſens the belly, pro- 


dtes . 5 , ; 
* F-ripiration and urine, alſo the uterine purga- 


Wits 
ts lenfible qualities are ſuch as give us to expect 


„and cardiaca lycopus, Ruellii. 


1 


— 


— 


teria. 
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theſe effects from it. The leaves and tops have a ſtrong, 
rather a diſagreeable ſmell, and a bitter taſte. By keep- 
ing, or by boiling, the diſagreeable ſmell is diſfipated. 
An extract of a pungent bitter, ſubſaline quality is ob- 
tained by evaporating the watery decoction. But an in- 
fuſion of the tops before it flowers, is the beſt prepara- 
tion. See Dale, Miller's Bot. Off. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

 CARDIACA: In pharmacy it ſignifies cordial, and is 
alſo named cordialia, analeptica, conf6rtantia, conforta- 
tiva, refectiva, and reſumptiva: | 

The word cordial is of a large extent: Things of very 
oppolite natures may prove cordials, by relieving the ſame 
ſymptoms, when oppoſite cauſes produced them. To un- 
derſtand their operation on the body, it is neceſſary to 
conſider, that a languor or faintneſs muſt be the conſe- 
quence either of what oppreſſes, or elſe of what exhauſts 
the vital powers; that which retards the progreſs of the 
vital principle in our frame, or is an impediment to its 
influence, produces the ſame. ſenſation as a diminution of 
it does. In both theſe caſes, medicines of oppoſite - 
natures produce the ſame effect, that is, they add force 


to the fibres: thus; under an oppreſſion of ſpirits from 


heat, when no extraordinary action, or indifpoſition 
of body, hath exhauſted them, a glaſs of cold water is a 
cordial; for it ſtimulates the fibres, and rouſes them to 
their wonted action: and when from violent exerciſe, or 
a tedious diſeaſe, a perſon faints, warm medicines, or 
aromatic and ſpirituous liquors, are alfo cordial, by pro- 
ducing in us the ſame effect. But in general by cordials 
is underſtood, thoſe preparations, whoſe warm and active 
parts immediately, on being received into the ſtomach, 
produce a chearfulneſs in us, with increaſed ſtrength. 
Valcarengus ſays, that a cordial is whatever deſtroys, or 
at leaſt blunts, the force of the morbific cauſe, reſtores * 


the loſt tone of the ſolids, and gives due. motion to the 


fluids, and by that means procures a juſt equilibrium, 
which is the only and laſting principle of all the mo- 
tions in our body. It ſhould be obſerved, that weakneſs 
ariſes from a redundance, as well as a deficience, in the 
conſtituents, of health: whetice from this definition of 
cordials, oppoſite means aſſume the ſame character, for 
thus they both are cordials, by oppoſing the cauſe of lan- 

uor. , 


CARDIACA ARTERIA 


5 


i. e. Coronaria cordis ar- 
CARDIACUS MORBUS. So the ancients called the 
nervous fever. 1 „ 
CARDIACA PASSIO. The Cardiac Paſſion. It is 
a diſorder that is frequently mentioned by the ancients z 
but by the moderns, it is moſtly treated of under the 
name of ſyncope: and, indeed, from the deſcription 
which the ancients give of a cardiac paſſion, it may well 
be referred to that article. The name cardiaca paſſio is 
from the part ſuppoſed to be affected. Cœlius Aurelia- 
nus ſays, “ that this diſorder, according to ſome, de- 
rived its name from the part affected; for they imagine 


that the heart is the principal ſeat of it.“ Soranus de- 


clines the giving a definition, and ſays, © that there is no 
perceptible ſign of any tumor about the heart,” (which 
ſome ſuppoſe) and he aſſerts, that it is a quick and in- 
ſtantaneous ſolution, or relaxation.” Hippocrates men- 
tions this diſorder in his firſt and ſecond book of Epi- 
demics. Eraſiſtratus alſo ſpeaks of it in his books con- 
cerning the belly. Artimedorus Sidenſis ſays; it is a tu- 
mor about the heart; but by the account which Cœlius 
Aurelianus gives of it iti his Acut. Morb. lib. ii. he ſeems. 
to deſcribe the ſyncope very clearly and accurately. . 
CARDIALGIA. The heart-burn, from xaghia, the 
heart, or rather the left orifice of the ſtomach, and aryeu, 
to be pained; ſo more properly, pain or uneaſineſs about 
the upper orifice of the ſtomach. It is ſometimes the 
ſame as cardiogmos. It is an in/lance of dyſpepſia. 
This diſorder is called ſoda, heart-burn, or ſpurious 
cardialgia; and pain in the ſtomach, or the true cardi- 
algia. In the ſpurious kind the pain is not ſo great, nor 
does the ſtrength fail, nor is there any toſſing, or remark- 
able inquietude. In the true, there is pain in the ſto- 
mach, or about its orifices, but generally felt about the 
part called the pit of the e it is attended with 


great anxiety, difficulty of breathing, want of ſtrength, 


n 4 


inquietude, reaching to vomit, coldneſs, and trembli 
E | | ot 
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_ preſſion and uneaſineſs in the ſtomach, which is only 


ceration in the ſkin, there is much danger. 


— — 2 


rr —— 


CAR 


of the extremities. Sometimes. the uneaſy ſenſation ex- 
tends the whole length of the ceſophagus, with a preſſure 
or conſtriction, and uſually attacks by fits. 92 

Some ſay that the upper orifice is the ſeat of this diſ- 


order, others that it is in the lower; and this latter is 
very probable, for the uneaſineſs is generally perceived in 
the ſcrobiculum cordis, where the lower orifice- of the 
ſtomach is placed; the reſt of the ſtomach may be affect- 
ed from the pain in its orifice. In thoſe who have died of 
this diſorder, on diſſection the right orifice only hath ap- 
peared to be in an unnatural ſtate. _ 8 

Thoſe whoſe ſtomachs abound with acid, or, with 
bilious diſorders, are the moſt ſubject to theſe. complaints. 
The cauſes are 1 as flatus, acid, and other acri- 
monious humours in the ſtomach, or a loſs of its mucus, 


ſpicy and pungent aliment, worms, a tranſition of rheu- 


matic, or of gouty, &c. hdmours to the ſtomach, or an 
ulcer in any part of it; fat aliment, eſpecially if cold 
ſmall liquors are drank too ſoon after eating it; bilious 
matter, which is known by bitter and nauſeous eructations, 
as well as by a yellow or greeniſh diſcharge by vomiting 3 
congeſtions of Mood about the region of the ſtomach from 


a plethora, or from ſpaſms. Dr. Hunter fang this diſ- 


order is generally cauſed by fumes ariſing from acrid hu- 
mours, rather than from the humours themſelves; his 


_ reaſon is, becauſe if the patient puts himſelf into a poſture 
to prevent the fumes riſing to the part affected, imme- 
diate relief is generally found. A ſpaſm in the orifices of 


the ſtomach), 


* 


| y which the vapours are impeded in their 
7851 from this viſcus, and by the heat of the part rari- 


larly after meals; corroſive poiſons; ſtones in the gall 
ducts, or in the ureters, by ſympathy produce this diſeaſe 
in the ſtomach, 1 | 553 

| Thoſe who labour under this complaint, have an un- 
eaſy ſenſation in the ſtomach, anxiety ; heat which extends 
ſometimes up the œſophagus; oppreſlion, faintneſs, in- 
clination to vomit, a diſcharge T clear lymph from the 


ſtomach, the mind ſeems diſturbed; there is a diſſiculty of 


breathing, loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of the extremities, 


Frequent eructations, which, while diſcharging, alleviate 


the pain; head-ach, vertigo, trembling, a weak pulſe that 


is intermitting and unequal ; the face is pale, yellow, or | 
livid, &c. More or leſs of theſe ſymptoms are the at- 
tendants of the cardialgia, which approaches generally 
with yawning and liſtleſſneſs, and at its height the extre- 
mities are cold. It does not quit the patient till heat re- 


turns into the feet, and it often totally vaniſhes with a co- 


_ pious perſpiration. | 


The cardialgia muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that 8 
the 


effect of overcharging it with food, the colic, and a 


ſwooning. 


If this diſorder ſucceeds a fever, with petechial or pur- 
ple ſpots; it is generally a fatal ſign; ſollowing, a ceſſation 
of pain in gouty limbs, manifeſts the turn of the diſorder 
inwards, which is dangerous. If it ſucceeds foul exul- 
| | Coming on 
upon a ſudden check of a dyſentery, it is 4 bad ſign; bur, 
except it is attended with inflammation, or the conſequent 
of ſome other diſeaſe, it is rarely dangerous. | 

In order to the cure, it ſhould be conſidered, whether 
or no the diſorder is ſymptomatical; if it b 


tical, regard muſt chiefly be had to the primary diſorder; 


if it is an original complaint, its various cauſes muſt be 


adverted to, that the remedies may be adapted to the par- 


ticular one in the preſent caſe. 3 | 

The diet ſhould be light, generally of the animal kind; 
what is drank ſhould not 3. apt to ferment; brandy and 
water, or water in which toaſted bread is ſteeped, will 


generally agree; or camomile tea, which ſooths the ſpaſ- 


modic motions of the ſtomach. Lime-water, the mineral 


alkaline waters, and diſtilled water, are proper for com- 


mon drink. 

If acid juices in the prime viz are the cauſe, abſorbents 
and mild alkalines will be the remedies, and of theſe the 
julepum e Creta, magneſia alb. with ſmall doſes of the 


| fal. alk. mineral, are clegant and efficacious. 


If with acidity the digeſtion is weak; beſides the mag- 
neſia at proper intervals, bitter infuſions niixed with mild 
aromatics will be proper. 


—_— 


tying, produce a diſtenſion, anxiety, &c. anger, particu- 


and ſtupes, wrung out of a warm fomentation 


on; this will be uſeful when a cardialgia accompanig, 


| man's anodyne mineral ſpirit, in due doſes, and 


\ ſmall liquors, are indicated. 


this diſorder, the bark and vitriolic acids, before and an 


cauſes, carminatives, ſuch as flor. cham. vel cort. aum 


tbics; give warm milk, mint, penny-royal, or auy othi 
of the bark, with rhubarb, and ſmall doſes of fixt als 
line ſalt, the chalybeate waters, and exerciſe on horkbad 


nitre is often uſeful. 


| due diſcharge. 
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. Acrimony of any kind is relieved for the preſent h 
water, in which gum arabic is diſſolved. If the 2 0 
is of the acid kind, it produces a gnawing darting "ay 
of the alkaline, a burning pan. Panzi 

When an alkaline acrimony, or an acrid hot h 
thrown into commotions by an exceſs of anger, | 
cauſe, the faulty matter ſh6uld firſt be evacuated b l 
nitre in ſmall doſes, frequently repeated, will be * 
ry; a draught of cold water may now and then be 905 


» May 


applied to the ſtomach, until a general perſpiration q 


cholera morbus; when this diſorder from this Cauſe ij 
lows a tertian fever, the cure ſhould commence with 
emetic; when a vomiting attends a bilious cardiab: 


Cf $34 | 5 þ 
void hot carminatives, but ſupply the patient with 1; 


Hel 


quently as the urgency of the ſymptoms require, $ it 


In general, in any of the caſes of alkaline acringy 
after an emetic, a gentle cathartic, or both; acid; fs 
as the ſpt. nĩtri Di elix. vitriol. ſpt. febrifug, Di. Clu 
liquor. miner. anod. Hoffman, dilated with water or 0 


If from ſalt aliments, warm water ſhould be dran ul 
after it a little of any ſpirituous liquor. 5 
If aromatics or high · ſeaſoned food is the cauſe, fr. 
quent draughts of warm water gives the ſpeedieſt and ng 
effeCtual relief. | | 


When an undue uſe of ſpirituous liquors gives riſe 


meals, moderate exerciſe, and the mineral alkaline watt 
are the beſt means of recovery. | 
When flatulence with a weak ſtomach are the chi 


to be preferred. 3 | | 

The ſedentary and ſtudious are ſubject to this dif 
from a laxity in the ſtomach, when the habit in gener 
robuſt, in this inſtance the cort. Peruv. pulv. 3 bl. 
ſem, ſinap. non contuſ. cochl. mediocr. bis terve in die; i 
3 J. bis terve in die; or if theſe fail, warm bitters, a 
the fetid gums joined with light chalybeates generally ſus 
ceed. | | „ | 
When worms produce it, avoid all the acrid anthelni 


3 fs. ad 3 j. gives much relief, but mild opiates are oj 


ſimple diſtilled water. | N 
In hyſteric or hypochondriac cardialgias, light infulo 


ſhould alſo, if poſſible, be uſed. In hypechondriaccals 
When a congeſtion of blood, from impeded or {up 
preſſed periodical evacuations, gives riſe to this complait 
bleed, give antiſpaſmodics, and endeavour to promote tei 
+ 'Surfeits are ſometimes the cauſe, in which caſe, after 
vomit, give camomile or carduus tea; and if the diet 
putrid, let vinegar and other vegetable acids be taken, 
| A yomits, draſtic purges, and cauſtic poiſons 
produce this diſorder, and when theſe are its cauſe, f 
plenty of warm water to promote two or three dicht 
upwards, then milk and oily mixtures, with ſmall ddl 
of ſome warm opiate. _ r 4 
Clyſters are uſeful auxiliaries in all the cafes of this l 
Gouty, &c. matter in the ſtomach, cauſing this cat 
plaint, is to be removed by warm cordials, taken in 
derate quantities, until the ſtomach itſelf becomes van 
how much will do this the feelings of the patient about 
determine. 1 | | ; 
| External applications for abating pain in the fon 
if this diſorder ſeems to be in the upper orifice ther 
they are beſt applied to the left ſide of the eighth © nn 
vertebra; and in other diſorders in this part, as nt 
vomiting, &c. they are moſt effectual when laid di 
left ſide, towards the back, and on the ſpurious ribs. 
CARDIALGIA INFLAMMATORIA, Infant 
tion in the ſtomach. thi | 4 
CARDIALGIA SPUTATORIA. The ſame 5“ 
roſis. WE 3 | 3 
CARDIMELFCH. A fiQtitious term in Dolf 
cyclopedia, by which he would expreſs a particular F 


rinciple reſiding in the heart, appointed to what we call 
de vital functions. 8 
CARDIMONA, i. e. Cardialgia. ; 
CARDIN ALIS FLOS. The cardinal flower. It is 
led alſo trachelium Americanum, American throat- 
t: it is thus called from the intenſe redneſs of its 
Ss which vies with the cardinal's ſcarlet robe. See 
1UM-. | 3 
"\RDINAMENTUM, from cardo, a hinge. An hinge- 
Facile nit creo | 5 
CARDIOGMUS, from xapiogow, 10 have a gnawing 
I at the mouth of the ſlomach. The ſame as cardialgia. 
Iſo an aneuriſm in the aorta near the heart, which oc- 
Gons pain in the præcordia. FOO ite: 
CARDIONCHUS. Aneuriſm in the heart, or in the 


rta near the heart. 


CARDIOTROTUS. One who hath a wound in his 


CARDITIS. Inflammation of the heart. Dr, Cullen 
Wcludes this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexia and or- 
» febres. He defines it to be a fever, with pain in the. 
gion of the heart, anxiety, difficulty of breathing, cough, 
zequal pulſe, palpitation of the heart, and fainting. See 
IrLAMMATIONV. | . | 
CARDO. The articulation called ginglymus is ſome- 
es thus named, becauſe of its ſimilitude to an hinge. 
CARDONES. The name of an Indian herb. 
C:A\RDONET. A wild artichoke. See CI NARA. 
= CARDONIUM. In the phraſe of Paracelſus, it is wine 

dicated with herbs. | g 8 
CARDOPATIUM. The low carline thiſtle. 
CARDUO-CNICUS. See ATTRACTYLIS. 

e co CA RDUUS. The thiſtle. The general characters of 
je ch | * | 
ich are as follow : the leaves are ſet alternately on the 
aches, and are prickly 3 the heads are moſtly ſquamous 
Wi prickly ; prickles are on moſt or all parts of the plant, 
. (7. they are moſtly lacteſcent. : 4g 
bot the modern botaniſts ſo. vary in their arrangement, 
bt each reject ſome which others rank in this claſs. 
dcrhaave hath thirty ſpecies in his catalogue. | | 
CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. The bleſſed or holy 
Iſtle, alſo called carduus, cnicus ſylveſtris hirſutior, car- 
{ lutei procumbentis ſudorifici & ameri. It is the cen- 
then; rea benedicta, or the centaurea calycibus duplicato- 
ur ole 005 lanatis involucratis, foliis ſemidecurrentibus den- 
blato-ſpinoſis, Linn. It is a plant with rough, nar- 
joku, jagged leaves, ſituated alternately, terminating in 
rt zu prickles, and large hairy branched ſtalks, leaning to 
ore ground; on the tops of which grow large ſcaly prickly 
ric als, including a number of yellow floſculi, which are 
owed by oblong {triated ſeeds incloſed in down. It is 
ative of Spain and ſome of the Archipelago iſlands, and 
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. | 
* onually ſown with us in gardens. ; 
note ther | © leaves have a penetrating bitter taſte, not very 
| ong or durable in the mouth; when freſh they are more 
e, ar" prateful than when dry. It ſhould be hung up looſely 
e diet an alry place after it is well dried, for if preſſed cloſe it 
taken, . The belt time for gathering it is when in flower. 
_— Vhen this herb is uſed to excite vomiting, a decoction 
aule, gu in water is the beſt, for thus its more nauſeous parts 
dich extracted: cold water in an hour or two extracts the 
mal er rateful bitter; but if the infuſion is continued much 

cer, che nauſeous part is alſo extracted; rectified ſpirit 
s als only the agreeable bitter, but though heated, it 
this c not eaſily take up the offenſive parts. 
en in ni be ſlight infuſion with cold water helps the appetite, 
m_ uſetul when the digeſtive powers are weak; it {ts 
t alone a the ſtomach, and no bitter is leſs heating. An 
ee cof the dried leaves may be infuſed two hours in a 
» Nom t of loft water; it may be flavoured at pleaſure with 
ice there omatic. It may be made ſtronger by feturning the 
th or 88 77 on freſh parcels of the leaves or tops. It affords 
a8 nav mars valuable by diſtillation, See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
laid on ph Bot. Off. Dale. | 3 
us Tad. RD. FULLONUM, called alſo dipſacus, ſativus. 
Inflamm nured teaſil, or fuller's thiſtle. 


x rn gen with a few prickles; the leaves are long, 
vith prickles, and ſet in couples along the ſtem, 
aleussÞ encircle the ſtem ſo as to form a kind of baſon; the 


ame 31. 


t hath a ſtem that is ſour or five feet high, branched, | 


CAR 


| an egg. Their chief uſe is among the manufacturers of 


woollen cloths ; their prickly heads are uſed. _ | 
CARDUUS FULLONUM SYLVESTRIS, called al- 

ſo dipſacus ſylveſtris, labrum Veneris, virga paſtoris major. 

wild teaſil, or Venus's baſo n 
They grow on the ſides of ditches and near the high- 

82 ate of the ſame kind as the manured, but not ſo 
rong. L ire AID d 

CAR DU VS HAMORRHOIDALIS, alſo called car- 


duus vinearum repens, carduus vulgariſſimus viarum, cir- 


ſium arvenſe, carduus ceanothos. The common creeping 
Wa -thiſtle, | | WH 


Po 


© 4 


ts roots are whitiſh, but now and then incline to black, 
and have a ſtrongiſh ſmell : it ſends forth fibres that creep 
on the ground, and propagates itſelf to a great diſtance : 
it is common in tillage ground and highways: it flowers 
in July and Auguſt. It is called hzmorrhoidalis becauſe it 
relieves the pain of the hæmorrhoids if beat into a poul- 
tice and applied. 105 


CARDUUS LACTEUS, alſo called carduus Mariæ, 


_ earduusNeucographus, carduus Marianus, carduus albis ma- 
culis notatus vulgaris, ſilybum. Common milk thiſtle, or 


lady's thiſtle. It is diſtinguiſhed from all other thiſtles in 
England, by having its leaves cut in ſeveral laciniz full of 


hard ſharp prickles, having all the upper part ſpotted with 
long and broad white ſpots. It grows on banks and flowers 


in June. The leaves and ſeeds have ſimilar virtues to thoſe 
of the carduus benedictus, but in an inferior degree. It 


is ſaid to be efficacious againſt pungent pains. Miller's 


GICLEE Ei Sn aan alt, | 
 CARDUUS LACTEUS SYRIACUS, alſo called car- 
duus albis maculis. notatus exoticus, Bedeguar Arabum 
Rauwolhi, cnicus albis. The Spaniſh milk-thiſtle. | 
Carlinaz alſo called cardopatium, chameleon albus, 
carline acaulos magno flore, carlina humilis, the low car= 


line thiſtle, 


The charaQters of this and the next ſpecies are, it is pe- 
rennial, hath long, narrow, deeply jagged leaves, that are 
prickly and laying on the ground; in the middle of which 
grows a large roundiſh head, without any ſtalk, endom- 
paſſed with ſmaller leaves, which may be eat as artichokes 
are: the flower iſſues from the middle of the head. 
Boerhaave enumerates ſeven ſpecies. „„ 
The carline thiſtle, with the flower compoſed of a num- 
ber of white petals ſet round a middle diſk. It is a native 


roots have a ſtrongiſh diſagreeable ſmell, a weak bitteriſſi 
ſub-acrid aromatic taſte ; they are diaphoretic, anti- hyſte- 
| ric, and anthelminthic. The doſe from 9 i, to zi. | 

CARDUUS PINEA, alſo called carlina gummiſera, 
ixine, carlina acaulos gummifera, chamæleo albus Dioſ- 
coridis, columnæ, and pine-thiſile. Its flowers are com- 
poſed of purpliſh floſculi, like thoſe of the common thiſtle, 


than thoſe of the carline thiſtle, and ſmell ſtronger; if 
| wounded when freſh, they yield a viſcous: milky juice, 
which concretes into.. tenacious maſles, at firſt whitiſh, 


and reſembling wax, when much handled growing black, 


ſuppoſed to be the 1xion, ixia, and acanthina maſtiche of 
the ancients: this gum. was formerly chewed. for the ſame 
purpoſes as the maſlich gum : the root hath the ſame vir- 
tues as the carline thiſtle roots. | | 


mus, and the cotton thiſtle. - foe cms. 
- CARDUUS ACANTHUS. See AcanTHUS. 
_ CARDUUS ALTILIS. The artichoke. 5 
CARDUUS BRASILIANUS FOLIIS ALOE, i. e. 
Ananas. 5 
CARDUUS CCRULEUS ERECTUS TINGITA- 
NUS, &c. The Tangier perennial blue diſtaff thiſtle. 
CARDUUS CHRYSANTHEMUS. See Scolruus. 
CARDUUS DOMESTICUS. The artichoke. 
CARDUUS. ESCULEN'TUS. The chardon. A ſpe- 
cies of artichoke. | | 8 
CARDUUS FEROX. Fiſh-thiſtle. | 
CARDUUS GLOBOSUS. . The Globe-thiſtle. 


CARDUUS HUMILIS GUMMIFERA, &c. i. e. 


Carduus Pinea. 


"ular af ius ate terminated by large prickly heads in the form of 
"ul | . | | 


CARDUUS LUTAUS, i. e. Attractylis. | 
1 8 CAR DUUS 


a PEN" 
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of the mountainous parts of Italy and Germany. The 


It is a native of Italy and of Candy. Its roots are larger 


CARDUUS TOMENTOSUS, alſo called acanthium 
vulg. vel alb. ſpina alba ſylv. Fuchſio, carduus leucanthe- 


CARDUUS GLOBOSUS MINOR. See RI T Ro. 


jth 


.CARDUUS*-SATIVUS. Baſtard Saffron. Alſo the 
artichoke. e 67S be $4084 2-613. f 
CARDU US SATIVUS NON SPINOSUS. The ar- 
eie. t ee eee ; | 
CARDUUS SOLSTITIALIS:* See CalcrrRAr 4. 
CARDUUS SPH AROCEPHALUS+ LATIFOLIUS 
VULG. The globe thiſtle F 
CARDUUS SPINOSISSIMUS ELATIOR. The 
chardon. A ſpecies of artichoke. _ es 
- CARDUUS SPINOSISSIMUS: SPHAROCEPHA- 
LUS RIGIDIS ACULEIS ARM ATA C. B. Cardui 
Arabici Park. Theat. Spina Arabica Offic. Arabian thiſtle: 
It ſeems to be of the like qualities with the ſpina alba. 
CARDUUS STBLLATUS. See CALCI TRAA. 
CARDUUS STELLATUS LU TUS. See Car- 
CITRAPA, alſo IAckASTELLArfJIJ. 


Ly ht 


- CARDUUS VENERIS. The teafll. | 

 - CARDUUS XERANTHEMUS. An epithet of ſome 

| ſpecies of carlina. 8 I 
CAREALIA. Ses PAN Is. 


2 
head. | 
CARENA. The twenty-fourth part of a drop: 
"7 CARETTYI, 1. e. Bonduch. | 
+ CAREUM, i. e. Carum. 
CARI, i. e. Carum. _ 
' CARICA. A dry fig. 
föoliis palmatis, Linn. 
CaARICUM. The name of a medicine for deterging 
uleers. „ 5 : 
It is prepared of the black hellebore, cantharides, and 
ſeveral other things mixed together. | 
wi is alſo the name of an oil mentioned in Athenzus, 
lib. 11. A orgs . 5 
CARIES. Mr. Sharp ſays it is a partial mortification 
of the bone, which ſeparates from the ſound part ſooner 
or later. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſes in the 
claſs locales and order dialyſes. | EY 
Ihis corrupted ſtate of the bone is called caries, ſphace- 
lus, teredon, or tredon. _ 1 Sk; | 
his diſorder happens when the bone is deprived of its 
perioſteum, and having loſt its natural colour becomes 
pinguious, yellow, brown, and at laſt black. This ſtate, 
which is the firſt degree of this diſorder, was called by the 
ancients os vitiatum, os nigrities; but the greateſt degree 
is when the bone is corroded, diſcharging a ſanies which 
conſumes the adjacent fleſh. Of the many names given 
to the caries, as ſpinoſa ventoſa, ſpinoſa ventoſitas, gangrene, 
or cancer of the bones, as Celſus calls it, or teredo and 
pædarthrocaces, there ſeems to be only the following 
needful: firſt, when the cauſe is internal it is the ſpina 
ventoſa, or, with Severinus, when it happens to children, 
it may be called pzdarthrocaces; and ſecondly, when the 
Cauſe is external, it may be called carzes. © 
That an inflammation of the perioſteum is tending to a 
gangrene, and ſo a caries of the bone, is known, firſt, from 
the ſigns of inflammation preceding; ſecondly, a freedom 
from pain in the affected part, without a manifeſt cauſe, 
and from a denſe, ſlow, increaſing, and not very painful 
tumor of the incumbent parts. But among the ſigns of a 
beginning gangrene, the ſudden removal of pain is falla- 
cious, for this happens in inflammations of the perioſteum, 
when the perioſteum is corroded fo as to admit the mat- 
ter to eſcape betwixt the muſcles, though in general, when 
pain is relieved 77 reſolution of inflammation, it goes off 
gradually only; but a good reſolution hardly if ever hap- 
pens after a violent inflammation. Again, when a gan- 
grene is threatened, the taint is propagated. through the 
cellular membrane, which, by flight cauſes, is often raiſed 
into a large tumor; but, as all the ſymptoms of an in- 
flammation ceaſe when a gangrene is preſent, the tumor 
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The tree is the ficus (Carica) 
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phlegmon, but will be flaccid; and hardly ſenſible of pain. 
If the incumbent part changes to a livid colour, the bone 
is then without doubt in a mortifying ſtate. | 
Celſus, who treats on this diforder the beſt of all the 
ancients, at leaſt as to its cure, fays, lib. viii. cap. 3. 
We may ſoon, by means of a probe, diſcover a cares 
of the bone; ſince the probe will penetrate leſs or more, 
according as the carzes is ſuperficial or deep.” When the 


1 


CAREBARIA, from «pn; the head, and Bapog,, heavi- | 
An uneaſy and ſomewhat painful heavineſs of the | 


— 


matter. 
White, it is ſhrewdly ſuſpicious that the bone is 
but if the matter ſtink or be oily, it is a more certain fn 


— 


| grows out, which, after the teguments are moved, * 
0 


colour: the firſt ſign of a vitiated bone, is a change fron 


when ſmall perforations are made in a cranium thus x 


lar account of ſeveral ſpecies of this diſorder, viz. Ti 
dry or gangrenous cares, which is, where the bone i 
 fmooth and firm, and throws out little matter; its furlax 


i | | cies of exoſtis the tumefied bone is ſofter in one pan!“ 
will not have the hardneſs and reſiſtance obſervable in a 


probe comes to the ſound part of the bone, it is reſiſted, | 


| 
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Wiſeman, vol. i. p. 296. edit. 5. fays, * If the bon þ 
bare, its corruption is eaſily diſcernech though ſons 
it be covered with a grumous or viſcous matter _ 
rubbed 'off, the bone appeareth white, brown, $f ny 
If the white be porey, the caries may be deeper and ng, 
dangerous than if it were black and hard. If the borel 
ſo hid as that you cannot feel it with your probe, yet 
may judge it carious from the quantity or quality af ft 
If the bone lies near, and the fleſh is lar a0 


Car loug! 


of rottenneſs. Ulcers” of long continuance near x 1g, 
do alſo foreſhew a caries, according to Hippocrates, xj 
the difficulty in cicatrizing them, and the frequent wy 
ſudden eruption of them after they are cured, ging 
a ſuſpicion of a foul bone. But if the bone is much , 
rupted, the matter is fetid, and the probe will pencnm 
„ OP Day ip 8 5 
In living perſons the bones are of a reddiſh or big 
this colour to a white, yellow, dark, aud at laſt a big 
one: a white denotes a beginning mortification: bent 


feed, the firſt ſign that a cure ſucceeds is, when te 
white ſurface of the bone begins to aſſume a reddiſ q. 
lour. | 

The friability of carious. bones is much augmented 
the acrimony of their humours, and chiefly of their co. 
rupted medullary oil; for the coheſion of the bones depen 
much on the interpoſition of it between the terre 
parts. 3 2 

The peculiarly diſagreeable fetid ſmell which ariſe; hu 
carious bones is from the corrupted medullary oil, | 

When a cares is under an ulcer, the fleſh over then 
ries is ſoft, flaccid, fungous, inflated, and tumid the ly 
of the ulcer inverted, the ſanies clear, ſubtil, fetid, al 
full of ſmall black ſcales, nor can the ulcer be heil 
at leaſt only ſuperficially, and it ſoon breaks out 2805 
See ULCER with a caries. - 1 | 

In the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, Dr. Monro gives a parts 


at firſt is not of a very dark colour, but before exſolitia 
it turns very brown or black. This kind exfoliates mi 
leſs difficulty than any other. The worm: eaten caris d 
ulcer of the bones; this ſpecies hath nor ſuch a dark cola 
as the former, it diſcharges, more matter; the cavernou 
or ſpongy texture of the bone is evident. The carneouss 
ries or ulcer of the bones with hyperſarcofis; this ſon d 
fers from the worm- eaten caries only in the addition 
ſpongy fleſh growing in the cells of the bone; this pa 
fleſh often bleeds if touched with the greateſt care. It 
phagedenic caries with hyperſarcoſis; in this caſe the pe 
oſteum is thickened, the bone ſoftened, and its ſurfactl 
eroded, a yellow red ſpongy ſubſtance ſprouts out: 
difference betwixt this and 5. carnous caries is, that in 
latter the ſpongy fleſh grows out of the caverns while k 
grey or brown coloured fpongy bony ſides of them fil 
main; but in the former, the bony fibres diſappear where 
the ſpongy fleſh comes, ſo that one can ſcarce detemi 
by the probe whether or no the bone is carious: 8 
ſcraping away this bone-conſuming fleſh, the ſurface a 
bone appears rough indeed, but not much. eroded, 8 
greatly altered in its colour. The ſcrophulous carl: ® 
is ſometimes obſerved when an abſceſs is opened; tt bo 
at the bottom of it appears white and ſmooth, wilt 
perioſteum or connection to any of the neighbon 
parts, except by its ligaments at the extremities; and 
way of bones mortifying moſt commonly happens in e 
phulous habits. The ſcirrho-cancrous cares : in oe 
in another, and is not compoſed of regular fibres, d, 
vernous, but as if the oſſifying juice had been thront 7 
irtegularly ; over which a cartilaginous or tendino, 
ſtance is ſpread, and ſrom this a firm ſhining ſmooth x 


rth a thin ſtinking acrid ſanies; the patient comp 
often of throbbing pains in it, and ſometimes conſider 
hzmorrhages are made from imperceptible veſſeb l. 
ſurface. The ſpreading cancrous caries: in the oo 
eating cancers, the bones are waſted, as well as * | 


4 


and the appearances are the ſame in both, unleſs 
he bones do not-conſume quite ſo 1 : 
conſidering a caries of the bones we ſhould remem- 
hat the bones have their veſſels and circulating fluids, 
he ſame general texture which the ſoft parts have; ſo 
Midity, anda ſtronger coheſion of parts, are the only evi- 
liſtinguiſning characters of the compoſition of bones. 
Aller obſerves that the cure of a caries depends on 
ing eaſily and ſpeedily all the corrupted parts of the 
and that in the gentleſt caſes this is done by recti- 
Frit of wine being applied by means of lint dipped 
in more violent caſes a folution of mercury in aqua 
is required, and in the moſt malignant the actual 
y. will be neceſſary; but theſe hinder ſuppuration, 
etard the operation intended; 
exfoliation of the carious laminæ of the bone, are 
nes ſeparated in two or three weeks, and in other 
ces they are not removed in a year. | 
s neceflary to examine ſtrictly all circumſtances, and 
over, if poſſible, what cauſe either general or topi- 
ay have made the corruption of the bone, that endea- 
may be uſed to remove it, if it ſtill ſubſiſts : the lues 


s, and many other dileaſes, may be the cauſe. _ 
en the bone is perceived to ſeparate, if the pus 
flows from under it is mild and in a due quantity, 
be the beſt ſuppurant and incarner, and nothing is 
done but to remove the pieces of bone as often as 
re perceived to be looſe. If the quantity of pus is 
all, dreſs it with baſilicon or other ſuch digeſtive. 
opening in the integuments 1s fo ſmal! that the mat- 
tained is cither abſorbed into the circulation, or forms 
is ulcers, the aperture muſt be enlarged by means 
nge tents, and kept ſo by doſſils of lint, Indeed, if 
xfoliation is likely to be tedious, in ſome caſes it 
de haſtened by the uſe of a cauſtic or actual cautery, 
h in general the ſuppuration which contributes to 
off the diſeaſed part is thereby retaided, or the raſp 
e uſed; if inſtead of the actual cautery a potential 
preferred, the common cauſtic is the beſt. 
the wor m- eaten caries it is neceſſary to deſtroy all 
fected part of the bone as ſoon as conveniently can be 
by raſping, chiſſeling, trepanning, & c according as 


cfoliat df them can be applied; after which the method is 
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rand water be injected into it every day. 
he carnous cares the fungous and corrupted parts are 
ſtroyed by a cauſtic ; though Gouch, in his Caſes 
emarks, vol. ii. p. 359, gives an inſtance of the in- 


fort y of cauſtics in this caſe, and of the neceſlity of | 
sf tne actual cautery, which he in general prefers. 


> phagedenic caries : one or two applications of the 


re, . | . . 
5 jal cautery are ſufficient to reduce it to the moſt 
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ſcrophulous caries : Deſtroy. fully the teguments 
cover the abſceſs formed on the bone with a cauſtic, 


ſave the eſchar as long as poſlible, let mild appli- 


negar with the water. 


1. neh adjoining ſound part of the diſeaſed bone, and 
without 100 W that it may be the means of ſeparating the 
: -hbouſl Awe This is done by making a number of | 
1g wr ferlolations all over the ſurface of the carious bone, 
6 in et 3 as to give the patient a very little pain, 
in one agg er 3 this operation may be renewed in differ- 
ne part in every third day, or thereabout; thus ſuppura- 


res, M09 part. But when the di 

＋ e diſeaſe is extenſive, and goes 
ny f — the ſecond lamella of the bone, inſtead of 
gt” | ee made by the pin which fixes the trepan, 
2 adviſeable to uſe a ſmall head of a trepan; this 


ent applied at proper di 
; 5 iſtances over the ſurſ 
nt compi ien, and car Prop es over the ſurſace o 


conſidem deſs will 
veſſels! dn. 


22, ſcrophula, ſcurvy, gangrene, abſceſs, wounds, con- 


ve. When the ulcer is deep, let honey diſſolved in 


kind of caries; but ſometimes great difhculties at- 


 eſchar through the middle to evacuate the matter; | 


s only be laid on the ſore; and to aſſiſt the diſ- | 
of the matter, waſh it with water; but if it is fetid, 


general a mild treatment is to be preferred. In the 
r caſes endeavour to excite a degree of inflamma- 


Fill take place, and a conſequent ſeparation of the 


ried juſt ſo deep as to produce a little 
Produce the needful inflammation and ſup- 
s ſoon as any of the parts looſen at the 


CAR 


ed by daily inſinuating below them the end of a common 
ſpatula, ſo as to preſs their edges a very little upwards 
After the uſe of theſe inſtrutnents, apply to the ulcer the 
ſame dreſſings as in. caſes of à fimple uicer ; and, to mo- 
derate the fœtor of the carfes, the dreſſings may be co- 
vered with lint, moiſtened with a ſtrong decoction of the 
cort, Peruv. & fol. jugland. The caries ſeparated, dreſs, as 
in caſes of ſimple ulcers in fleſhy parts. If the caries pe- 
netrates very deep into the ſubſtance of a bone, ſo that a 
conſiderable portion of its whole ſubſtance is affected, or, 
as frequently happens, the diſeaſe extends even round 
the bone, the. ſhorteſt method then is to take out at 
once, all the diſeaſed parts, either with the head of a tre- 
pan frequently applied, or by means of a ſmall ſpring 
ſaw. This may be performed on the ſkull, hands, feet, 
legs, or arms. See the article T1814 for the proceſs, 
In the ſcirrho-cancrous caries, in this caſe, as it cari- 
cers of the glands, extirpation is the only femedy; but 
here alſo the diſorder is apt to return in another part. 
The ſpreading cancrous caries ſeldom heals : it may be 
dreſſed with lint, or a cautery may be applied; but it ge- 
nerally breaks out again after a ſeeming cure. 38 8 
Some aſſert that ſea-water is more efflcacicus in caries 
of the bones than in glandular ſwellings. 8 | 
A caries of the whole bone or bones, forming a limb, 
is ſometimes productive of the neceſſity of amputation z 
particularly when the internal ſurface of ſuch bones are 
affected as well as the external, and that through the 
whole extent or near it. In ſuch inſtances, if the whole 
bone is not removed by amputation, the patient will pe- 
Triſh. It too often happens that in young ſubjects, with 
the beſt health, the whole habit will be ſo injured by the 
carious bone, that a heQtic fever of the putrid 108 with 
all its horrid train of ſymptoms, will quickly deſtroy 
the patient, | 3 
See Almeloveen's edition of Celſus de Morbis Oſſium, 
539. Petii's Diſeaſes of the Bones. Heiſter's Surgery. 
Le Dran's Obſervations. Wiſeman's Surgery. Monro's 
Account of the Caries, in the 5th vol. of the Ed. Med. 
Eſſays. Bell's Treatiſe on Ulcers, and his Syſtem of Sur- 
gery. Pott's Works. | 5 
ARIM-CURINI. An Indian ſhrub, the bark of 
which is uſed in a decoction againſt the gout; and a de- 
coction of the leaves againſt a diſury. Raii Hitt, 
CARIMPANA. A ſpecies of palm- tree. | 
CARINA. In botany it is the concave petal or ſeg- 
ment of the butterfly-flower, or any cavity which reſem- 


_ cient botaniſts it was the hard ſhell of walnuts. 

In grafles, carina expreſſes the furrow-like cavity which 
runs through the whole length of the leaves of the cype- 
roides and cyperus graſſes, or graminifolious plants, and 
end in acute angles. Sometimes by carina is underſtood 
the prominence of this furrow, which jets out on the 
backſide of the leaf, and runs hke a nerve through the 
middle of it. | 


of the ſpine of a chicken during incubation. 
CARIOSSE. See Apr. | 
CARIUM TERRA. Lime. 
CARIVILLANDI, i. e. Sarſaparilla. 


medicine is the carlina acauloſi, Linn. | | 
CARLINA ACAULOS GUMMIFERA, i. e. Car- 
duus pinea. | 
CARLO SANCTO (RADIX. St. Charles's root. 
It is found in Mechoacan, a province of America: its 
bark is eaſily ſeparated from it, and hath an aromatic fla- 
vour, with a bitter acrid taſte. The root itſelf conſiſts of 


the gums and ſtomach : the Spaniards call it St. Charles, 
on account of its great virtues. | | 

CARMEN. It fignifies a verſe, alſo an inchantment 
See AMULETUM. _ | 

CARMES [Eav DE]. Carmelite water, called alſo 
magiſterial water of baum. It hath its name from being 
f | invented by the Carmelites at Paris. 

Take of freſh baum, fix ounces ; freſh lemon peel (the 
yellow part), two ounces ; nutmegs and coriander feeds, of 
cach half an ounce ; bruiſe them and N them into rec- 


[their final ſeparation may be always greatly haſten 


ell as ble“ 


f = 


- | tified ſpirit of wine and pure water, of tach a pint and a 


bles the keel or lower part of the boat. With the an- 


|  CARINA, in zoology, is applied to the firſt rudiments | 


CARLINA. Carline thiſtle. The ſpecies uſed in 


| ſlender fibrils. The bark is ſudorific, and ſtrengthens 


| 
| 
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LUS RIGIDIS AcULEIS ARMATA C. B. Cardui 
Arabici Park. Theat. Spina Arabica Offic. Arabian thiſtle.” 


CARDUUS STEL 


foliis palmatis, Linn. 


uleers. te bo: | 5 f 
It is prepared of the black hellebore, cantharides, and 


or later. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſes in the 
lus, teredon, or tredon. _ 


pinguious, yellow, brown, and at laſt black. This ſtate, 
which is the firſt degree of this diſorder, was called by the 


pædarthrocaces, there ſeems to be = the following 
ventoſa, or, with Severinus, when it happens to children, 


_ Cauſe is external, it may be called cares. 


from pain in the affected part, without a manifeſt cauſe, 
and from a denſe, ſlow, increafing, and not very painful | 
tumor of the incumbent parts. But among the ſigus of a 


grene is threatened, the taint is propagated through the 


CAR 


CARDUUS"SATIVUS. Baſtard Saffron. Alfo the 
artichoke. Do of EO {Lo Ih 32 | , 
'CARDUUS SATIVUS NON SPINOSUS. The ar- 
tichoke. . . H : | ; 
CARDUUS SOLSTITIALIS: See Caucrr RAA. 
CARDUUS SPHAROCEPHALUS* LATIFOLIUS | 
VULG: The globe thiſtle, 77 _ © 
CARDUUS SPINOSISSIMUS ELATIOR, The | 
chardon. A ſpecies of artichoke. | h 
- CARDUUS SPINOSISSIMUS- SPHAEROCEPHA- 


It ſeems to be of the 119% =o with the ſpina alba. 
ATUS. See CaLcrTRAPA. 
. CARDUUS STEELLATUS ©LUT2EUS. See Car- 
CITRAPA, alſo JACEA STELKEATA. a cat} 
' CARDUUS VENERIS. The teaſil. 
- CARDUUS XERANTHEMUS. An epithet of ſome 
ſpecies of carlina. 5 ; 
CAREATEA - Ses Pants ooo tt: 
CAREB ARIA, from xapn, the head, and Bapog,, heavi- 
neſs. An uneaſy and ſomewhat painful heavineſs of the 
Heade. e | 
CARENA. The twenty-fourth part of a drop. 
CARET TI, i. e. Bonduch. | + 
' CAREUM, i. e. Carum. 
CARL e ram. 5 
' CARICA. A dry fig. The tree is the ficus (Carica) 


—— 


— 


CARICUM. The name of a medicine for deterging 


ſeveral other things mixed together.. | 
It is alſo the name of an oil mentioned in Athenzus, 

lib. ii. e C 
CARIES. Mr. Sharp ſays it is a partial mortification 

of the bone, which ſeparates from the ſound part ſooner 


claſs locales and order dialyſes. e 
This corrupted ſtate of the bone is called caries, ſphace- 

This diſorder happens when the bone is deprived of its 
perioſteum, and having loſt its natural colour becomes 


ancients os vitiatum, os nigrities; but the greateſt degree 
is when the bone is corroded, diſcharging a ſanies which 
conſumes' the adjacent fleſh. Of the many names given 
to the caries, as ſpinoſa ventoſa, ſpinoſa ventoſitas, gangrene, 
or cancer of the bones, as Celſus calls it, or teredo and 


needful: firſt, when the cauſe is internal it is the ſpina 


it may be called pædarthrocaces; and ſecondly, when the 
That an inffammation of the perioſteum is tending to a 


the ſigns of inflammation preceding; ſecondly, a freedom 


beginning gangrene, the ſudden removal of pain is falla- 
cious, for this happens in inflammations of the perioſteum, 
when the perioſteum is corroded fo as to admit the mat- 


ter to eſcape betwixt the muſcles, though in general, when | 


Pain is relieved by a reſolution of inflammation, it goes off 
gradually only; but a good reſolution hardly if ever hap- 
pens after a violent inflammation. Again, when a gan- 


cellular membrane, which, by flight cauſes, is often raiſed 
into a large tumor; but, as all the ſymptoms of an in- 
flammation ceaſe when a gangrene is preſent, the tumor 


phlegmon, but will be flaccid; and hardly ſenfible of pain. 
If the incumbent part changes to a livid colour, the bone 
is then without doubt in a mortifying ſtate. 

Celſus, who treats on this diforder the beſt of all the 
ancients, at leaſt as to its cure, fays, lib. viii. cap. 3. 


We may ſoon, by means of a probe, diſcover a carzes | 


of the bone; ſince the probe will penetrate leſs or more, 


according as the caries is ſuperficial or deep.” When the 


ſo hid as that you cannot feel it with your prob 
matter. If the bone lies near, and the fleſh is lar nd 


| white, it is ſhrewdly ſuſpicious that the bone is carioy, 
but if the matter ſtink or be oily, it is a more certain fon 


I the difficulty in cicatrizing'them, and the frequent aul 


into it.“ 
colour: the firſt lign of a vitiated bone, is a change fron 
this colour to a whi 

one: a white denotes a beginning mortification: hene, 
hen ſmall perforations are made in a cranium thus x, 
lour. 


the acrimony of their humours, and chiefly of their cx. 


much on the interpoſition of it between the terreſtry 


lar account of ſeveral ſpecies of this diſorder, viz, Tie 


IE" 


at leaſt only ſuperficially, and it ſoon breaks out agil 


phagedenic caries with hyperſarcoſis; in this caſe the yev 
| ofteum is thickened, the bone ſoftened, and its ſurfaces 
| We | | eroded, a yellow red ſpongy ſubſtance ſprouts out: i 
gangrene, and ſo a caries of the bone, is known, firſt, from | 


phulous habits. The ey 0-cancrous caries: in oF 
| | | cies of exoſtis the tumefie 
will not have the hardneſs and reſiſtance obſervable in a 


| grows out, which, after the teguments are moved, ls 


probe comes to the ſound part of the bone, it is reſiſted, | 


Wiſeman, vol. i. p. 296. edit. 5. ſays, * If the hg; 1 
bare, its corruption is eaſily diſcernech though ſome, 

it be covered with a grumous or viſcous matter a 
rubbed 'off, the bone appeareth white, brown, T Wy 
If the white be porey, the caries may be deeper and nab 
dangerous than if it were black and Fork If the bore 


das that you 4 er Jet 
may judge it carious from the quantity or quality of fh 


of rottenneſs. ' Ulcers of long continuance near 2 bone 
do alſo foreſhew a caries, according to Hippocrates, All 


ſudden eruption of them after they are cured, giveth 
a ſuſpicion of a foul bone. But if the bone is much ©, 
rupted, the matter is fetid, and the probe will penetze 


In living perſons the bones are of a reddiſh or bib 


te, yellow, dark, aud at laſt a big 


feed, the firſt ſign that a cure ſucceeds is, when th 
white ſurface of the bone begins to aſſume a reddiſh d. 


The friability of carious. bones is much augmented 
rupted medullary oil; for the coheſion of the bones depend 


parts. _—_ 

The peculiarly diſagreeable fetid ſmell which ariſes fru 

carious bones is from the corrupted medullary oil. 
When a caries is under an ulcer, the fleſh over the 

ries is ſoft, flaccid, fungous, inflated, and tumid the liy 

of the ulcer inverted, the ſanies clear, ſubtil, fetid, auf 

full of ſmall black ſcales, nor can the ulcer be healed, 


See ULCER with a caries. - 
In the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, Dr. Monro 


gives a partie. 


dry or gangrenous caries, which is, where the bone ü 
fmooth and firm, and throws out little matter; its ſuriax 
at firſt is not of a very dark colour, but before exſoliatia 
it turns very brown or black. This kind exfoliates wit 
leſs difficulty than any other. The worm: eaten caris d 
ulcer of the bones; this ſpecies hath nor ſuch a dark cobu 
as the former, it diſcharges, more matter; the cavernous 
or ſpongy texture of the bone is evident. The carneous 
ries or ulcer of the bones with hyperſarcofis; this ſortd 
fers from the worm- eaten caries only in the addition d 
fpongy fleſh growing in the cells of the bone; this ſyony 
fleſh often bleeds if touched with the greateſt care. It 


difference betwixt this and the carnous caries is, that in ti 
latter the ſpongy fleſh grows out of the caverns while ti 
grey or brown coloured ſpongy bony ſides of them fil 
main; but in the former, the bony fibres diſappear where 
the ſpongy fleſh comes, ſo that one can ſcarce determi 
by the probe whether or no the bone is carious: M 
ſcraping away this bone-conſuming fleſh, the ſurface of i 
bone appears rough indeed, but. not much. eroded, 
greatly altered in its colour. The ſcrophulous crits 
is ſometimes obſeryed when an abſceſs is opened; the bot 
at the bottom of it appears white and ſmooth, without 
perioſteum or connection to any of the neighboun} 
parts, except by its ligaments at the extremities; and! 
way of bones mortifying moſt commonly happens !! 1 


bone is ſofter in one part W 
| no! 


in another, and is not compoſed of regular fibres, 17% 
vernous, but as if the oſſifying juice had been thro%” 
irtegularly ; over which a cartilaginous or tendinow 
ſtance is ſpread, and ſrom this a firm ſhining ſmooth f 


orth a thin ſtinking acrid ſanies; the patient comply 
often of throbbing pains in it, and ſometimes conn 
hæmorrhages are made from imperceptible veſſel 5 
ſurface. Fhe ſpreading cancrous caries: in the - i 
eating cancers, the bones are waſted, as well as 12 
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© conſidering a caries of the bones we ſhould remem- 


LJolidity, anda ſtronger coheſion of parts, are the only evi- 
| diſtinguiſhing characters of the compoſition of bones. 


leiſter obſerves 


b is required, and in the moſt malignant the actual 


preferred, the common cauſtic is the beſt, 


appearances are the ſame in both, unleſs 
che bones do not-conſume quite ſo faſt. | 


chat the bones have their veſſels and circulating fluids, 
the ſame general texture which the ſoft parts have; ſo 


that the cure of a caries depends on 
wing eaſily and ſpeedily all the corrupted parts of the 

and that in the gentleſt caſes this is done by recti- 
(firit of wine being applied by means of lint dipped 
; in more violent caſes a folution of mercury in aqua 


will be neceſſary; but theſe hinder ſuppuration, 


ery cor 
retard the operation intended. 


1 exfoliation of the carious laminæ of the bone, are 
times ſeparated in two or three weeks, and in other 
nces they are not removed in a year. ; 
is neceflary to examine ſtrictly all circumſtances, and 
Lover, if poſſible, what cauſe either general or topi- 
nay have made the corruption of the bone, that endea- 
may be uſed to remove it, if it ſtill ſubſiſts : the lues 
rea, ſcrophula ſcurvy, gangrene, abſceſs, wounds, con- 
ins, and many other dileaſes, may be the cauſe. 
chen the bone is perceived to ſeparate, if the pus 
h flows from under it is mild and in a due quantity, 
11 be the beſt ſuppurant and incarner, and nothing is 
done but to remove the pieces of bone as often as 
are perceived to be looſe. If the quantity of pus is 
mall, dreſs it with baſilicon or other ſuch digeſtive. 
e opening in the integuments is fo ſmal! that the mat- 
Ictained is either abſorbed into the circulation, or forms 
pus ulcers, the aperture muſt be enlarged by means 
jonge tents, and kept ſo by doſſils of lint; Indeed, if 
extoliation is likely to be tedious, in ſome caſes it 
be haſtened by the uſe of a cauſtic or actual cautery, 
ph in general the ſuppuration which contributes to 
off the diſeaſed part is thereby retarded, or the raſp 
be uſed; if inſtead of the actual cautery a potential 


the wor m- eaten caries it is neceſſary to deſtroy all 
ffected part of the bone as ſoon as conveniently can be 
b by raſping, chiſſeling, trepanning, & according as 
of them can be applied; after which the method is 
pve. When the ulcer is deep, let honey diſſolved in 
par and water be injected into it every day. 
che carnous caries the fungous and corrupted parts are 
eſtroyed by a cauſtic ; though Gouch, in his Caſes 
Lemarks, vol. ii. p. 359, gives an inſtance of the in- 


the actual cautery, which he in general prefers. 
te phagedenic cares : one or two applications of the 


e kind of caries; but ſometimes great difficulties at- 
it. = Ne 

e ſcrophulous caries : Deſtroy. fully the teguments 
\ cover the abſceſs formed on the bone with a cauſtic, 
e eſehar through the middle to evacuate the matter; 


e of the matter, wa 
negar with the water. 


general a mild treatment is to be preferred. In the 
er Caſes endeavour to excite a degree of inflamma- 
i the adjoining ſound part of the diſeaſed bone, and 
ue ſo as that it may be the means of ſeparating the 
hed part. This is done b making a number of 
perſotations all over the furt ace of the carious bone, 
Þ 2 depth as to give the patient a very little pain, 
d farther ; this operation 
prts ever 
Will take place, and a 
part. But when the 


erforations made b 
be adviſeable to af. 


Des, and carri 
neſs will 


their fi 


cy of cauſtics in this caſe, and of the neceſſity of | 


tial cautery are ſufficient to reduce it to the moſt 


Wo ſave the eſchar as long as poſlible, let mild appli- 
s only be laid on the ſore ; and to aſſiſt the diſ- 
ſh it with water; but if it is fetid, 


N may be renewed in differ- 
y third day, or thereaboutz thus ſuppura- 
conſequent ſeparation of the 
bu diſeaſe is extenſive, and goes | 
an the ſecond lamella of the bone, inſtead of | 
the pin which fixes the trepan, 

Rags uſe a ſmall head of a trepan; this 
ent applied at proper diſtances over the ſurſace of 
ed juſt ſo deep as to produce a little 
Produce the needful inflammation and ſup- 
as any of the parts looſen at the 
nal ſeparation may be always greatly haſten- 


CAR 


ed by daily. inſinuatin below them the end e d common 
ſpatula, ſo as to preſs their, edges a very little upwards; 


After the uſe of theſe inſtruments, apply to the ulcer the 


ſame dreſſings as in caſes of 'a ſimple uicet ; and, to mo- 
derate the fœtor of the caries, the dreſſings may be co- 
vered with lint, moiſtened with a ſtrong decoction of the 
cort. Peruv. & fol. jugland The caries ſeparated, dreſs, as 


in caſes of ſimple ulcers in fleſhy parts. If the caries pe- 


netrates very deep into the ſubſtance of a bone, ſo that a 
conſiderable portion of its whole ſubſtance is affected, or, 


as gon rm hs ey the diſeaſe extends even' round 
the bone, the. ſhorteſt method then is to take out at 
once, all the diſeaſed parts, either with the head of a tre- 
pan frequently applied, or by means of a ſmall ſpring 
ſaw. This may be performed ori the ſkull, hands, feet, 


legs, or arms. See the article TI BIA for the proceſs. 


In the ſcirrho-cancrous caries, in this caſe, as in, can- 


cers of the glands, extirpation is the only temedy; but 


here alſo the diſorder is apt to return in another part. 
The ſpreading cancrous caries ſeldom heals : it may be 
dreſſed with lint, or a cautery may be applied; but it ge- 


nerally breaks out again after a ſeeming cure. 


Some aſſert that ſea-water is more efficacicus in cares 
of the bones than in glandular ſwellings. | 
A caries of the whole bone or bones, forming a limb, 
is ſometimes productive of the neceſſity of amputation z 
particularly when the internal ſurface of ſuch bones are 
affected as well as the external, and that through the 
whole extent or near it. In ſuch inſtances, if the whole 
bone is not removed by amputation, the patient will pe» 
riſh. It too often happens that in young ſubjeAs, with 
the beſt health, the whole habit will be lo injured by the 
carious bone, that a hectic fever of the putrid ang with 
all its horrid train of ſymptoms, will quickly deſtroy 
the patient. if | 
See Almeloveen's edition of Celſus de Morbis Oſſium, 
. 539. Petit's Diſeaſes of the Bones. Heiſter's Surgery. 
Le Dran's Obſervations. Wiſeman's Surgery. Monro's 
Account of the Caries, in the 5th vol. of the Ed, Med: 
Effays. Bells Treatiſe on Ulcers, and his Syſtem of Sur- 
gery. Pott's Works. 18 8 5 ON 
- CARIM-CURINI. An Indian ſhrub, the bark of 
which is uſed in a decoCtion againſt the gout; and a de- 
coction of the leaves againſt a diſury. Raii Hitt, 
CARIMPANA. A ſpecies of palm- tree. 
CARINA. In botany it is the concave petal or ſeg- 
ment of the butterfly-flower, or any cavity which reſem- 
bles the keel or lower part of the boat. With the an- 
cient botaniſts it was the hard ſhell of walnuts. 
In graſſes, carina expreſſes the furrow-like cavity which 
| runs through the whole length of the leaves of the cype- 
roides and eyperus graſſes, or graminifolious plants, and 
end in acute angles. Sometimes by carina is underſtood 
the prominence of this furrow, which jets out on the 
backſide of the leaf, and runs like a nerve through the 
middle of it. 5 | 5 e 
CARINA, in zoology, is applied to the firſt rudiments 
of the ſpine of a chicken during incubation. | 
CARIOSSE. See Apr. | 
_ CARIUM TERRA. Lime. 9 
CARIVILLANDl, i. e. Sarſaparilla. 
CARLINA. Carline thiſtle. The 
medicine is the carlina acauloſi, Linn | 
CARLINA ACAULOS GUMMIFERA, i. e. Car- 
duus pinea. 1 3 
CARLO SANC TO (RADIX. St. Charles's root. 
It is found in Mechoacan, a province of America: its 
bark is eaſily ſeparated from it, and hath an aromatic fla- 
vour, with a bitter acrid taſte. The root itſelf conſiſts of 
lender fibrils. The bark is ſudorific, and ſtrengthens 
the gums and ſtomach : the Spaniards call it St. Charles, 
on account of its great virtues. _— 
CARMEN. It ſignifies a verſe, alſo an mchantment | 
See AMULETUM. | | 
CARMES [Eav DE]. Carmelite water, called alſo 
magiſterial water of baum. It hath its name from being 
invented by the Carmelites at Paris. 
Take of freſh baum, fix ounces ; freſh lemon peel (the 
yellow part), two ounces ; nutmegs and coriander ſeeds, of 
each half an ounce ; bruiſe them and put them into rec- 


ſpecies uſed in 


„ 


tified ſpirit of wine and pure water, of tach a pint and a 
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bath. drawing off only two pints. 


of this tribe of medicines: 
X cinnam. 2a 


CAR 


half; let them ſtand in a moderate heat for three days, 


then draw off two pints and a half in a vapour bath. Rec- 
tify the diſtilled liquor by a ſecond diſtillation in a water 

Mr. Beaume obſerves that all aromatic ſpirits ought to 
be prepared in the ſame manner; that in this rectification 
only the more volatile ſubtil kromatic parts ariſe, there re- 
maining behind a white liquor, acrid, bitter, and loaded 
with only the groſſer oil, deprived of all the ſpecific fla- 
vour of the ingredients. He farther obſerves that aro- 
matic ſpirituous waters have leſs ſcent when newly diſ- 
tilled than after they have been kept about ſix months; 
and he found that the good effects of age was produced 
in a ſhort time by, means of cold, and that by plunging 
quart bottles of the liquor into a mixture of pounded ice 
and ſea-ſalt, the ſpirit, after having ſuffered for ſix or 


eight hours the cold hence reſulting, proves as grateful | 
as that which bath been kept 'many-years. Simple waters 


alſo, after having been frozen, ” np far more agreeable 
than they were before. Geoffroy takes notice of this 
melioration by froſt. See Hiſt. Acad. 1713. . 
CARMIN. Carmine. It is a paint uſed for minia- 
ture pictures, &c. it ſhould: be deep coloured, and ex- 
quiſitely well powdered. It is a preparation from co- 
chineal. - „5 | 
CARMINA. See AMULETA. | 1 8 
C ARMINANTIA, or Carminativa. Carminatives. In 


general by theſe words are meant ſuch medicines as diſpel 
wind; the ancients had much of 11 in their practice, 


and celebrated theſe medicines by ſinging of verſes when 


they adminiſtered them, as they by their frequent ſpeedy 


relief ſeemed to act as by a charm; fo from carmen, the 
Latin word for a verſe, the word carminative is derived. 


Some derive it from carmino, to card wool, or cleanſe it 


from foulneſs ; and ſay that the phyſicians by a meraphor, 


| uſed to ſignify the expulſion of, or cleanſing from the 


wind. Others from carmiza, charms, which were for- 


merly ſuperſtitiouſly uſed for ſeveral cures. Others, be- 
cauſe they produce carmen, muſic. 


The action of carminatives may be ſomewhat under- 
ſtood by conſidering that all the parts of the body are 


perſpirable. Sanctorius determines all that we call wind, 
to be fuch perſpirable matter as makes its efcape through 


the coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines ; between the ſe- 
veral membranes of the muſcles alſo may be fuch per- 


ſpirable matter: now, whatever rarcifies and renders col 


lections of theſe vapours thinner, conduces to their diſ- 


charge, and as all thoſe things in medicine of this deno- 


mination are warm, attenuant, and conſiſt of light ſubtil 
parts, it is eaſy to underſtand how a mixture of them 
with the flatus may agitate and rarefy it, eſpecially as the 


alſo create ſuch agreeable ſenſations on the fibres, whicl | 


bop by invigorating their tone alſo to expel it. 

Boerhaave places the following draught amongſt the firſt 

R Spt. nitri D. 3j. aq. menth. 

vj. m. 1 
CARNEA COLUMNE. See Cor. 

_ CARNELIA LAPIS. The cornelian ſtone. 

_ CARNEOLUS, The cornelian ſtone. 


CARNICULA. Fallopius uſeth this word inſtead of 
caruncula, to ſignify in particular the fleſh which fur- 
rounds the gums. | 


CARNIFORMIS ABSCESSUS. An abſceſs with a 
bardened orifice, and of a firm ſubſtance, or hard conſiſt- 
ence like a ſhell, not much elevated into a tumor, but 
broad and expanded, with membranes, fibres, and capil- 


laries, uſually interſperſed. It generally riſes where the 


muſcles inſert themſelves into the joints. Severinus. 

CARNIVOROUS. Fleſh-devouring. An epithet of 
the aſſius lapis. Animals are alſo thus called whoſe food 
is fleſh. 

CARNOSA CUTIS, i. e. Paniculus carnoſus. 

CARNOSA MUSCULOSA (MemBRaNna). So Rio- 
lan calls the frontal muſcles. 

CAR. STEPH. PRAD. RUST. An abbreviation of 
Caroli Stephani Prædium Ruſt. Paris, 1629. 

CARO. Fleſh. In anatomy it is only the red part or 
belly of a muſcle. In botany it is the purple of a truit. 

CARO MUSCULOSA QUADRATA, i. e. Palma- 
Tis brevis. | 


CAROBA. 


The carob-tree. See SILIQUA Durcis. 
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CRO ULI, i. e. Chancres. 


CAR 


CARCENUM. I is muſt boiled until one thing 
conſumed. | 
CAROPI. The true amomum. 
CARORA. The name of a veſſel that reſenyy, 
urinal. | - ; 
CAROS, i. e. Cacum. | 
CARO8S, ah. It riſes on a coma, and 1s a ſh 
degree of apoplexy, in which you get ſome broken in 
herent anſwers from the patient; when called, he ſcars 
opens his eyes: yet, if he be pricked, he hath fe; 
enough to manifeſt his ſenſe of it. This diſeaſe ibn 
poſed to take its name from carion, the walnut. tres id 
the tree is named from this diſeaſe. See CARToOx. 
The coma, lethargy, coma vigil, coma ſomnoleny 
cataphora, and carus, are diſeaſes that reſped lleepi 
chiefly, and they riſe on each other; the coma is f 


cies of apoplexy, which is the higheſt degree of ih 
diſeaſes. Galen ſays, that if the cars oppreſſes u 
tion, as in thoſe who ſnore in their ſleep, it is an apo 
Boerhaave ſays, that a carus is a flight apoplexy fp} 
hot cauſe, and is attended with a fever; and 31e 
is a ſlight apoplexy from a cold cauſe. | 
Hippoerates ſometimes calls this diſorder aps 
Galen, in his Method. Med. lib. xiti. calls it cad 
Calius Aurelianus calls it gravatio; and Pliny cal 
gravedo. : | 
Dr. Cullen confiders the carus, cataphora, coma, k 
morrhagia cerebri, catalepſis, ecſtaſis, and affectus cn 
bri ſpaſmodico- eeſtaticus, as apoplexies, and the nb 
mania and lethargus as ſymptomatic apoplexies. In 
rus there is inſenubility and ſleepineſs, with quiet rh 
ration. It ſometimes ſignifies a loſs of ſenſe and ud 
88 reſpiration remaining uninjured. 
The immediate cauſe of ſleepy affections ſeems tw 
defect of, or an impediment to the paflage of theni 
principle. The remote cauſes are, whatever dimini 
the vis vitz, or that can obſtruct its influence, as tun 
preſſing on the brain, a turgeſcency of the «veſlels fn 
obſtructed menſes and hæmorrhoids, &. a too free ui 
of fpirituous liquors, expoſure to offenſive vapours, bb 
on the head, and ſuch like circumſtances. 
A coma vigil is known by a burning and extenſreju 
in the head, attended with a ſenſe of ebullition thera 
There is a ſtrong inclination to fleep, and the paticatt 
ther does not ſleep at all, or if he does, he awakes int 
diately with little or no relief, but there ts no delinut 
This diſorder is always ſymptomatic, and often att 
acute fevers, and uſhers in a phrenſy. It fomeunsi 
tends an hemiplegia. = E 
Coma ſomnolentum. In this diſorder the patient 
languid, and his chief complaint is a conſtant 0 
ſineſs. He oſten falls aſleep at meals, in convert 
and in the midſt of buſineſs; and, when awake 


ject to it. It is a primary diforder, and unattended 
fever. Si hed 2 „ 
The carus. This is a profound ſleep, out of wi 
great difficulty attends the rouſing a patient; though 
ſeems ſenſible of pinching, or pricking him with ph? 
either does not ſpeak, or he immediately relapte 
the ſame degree of fleep. This diſorder is either 
pathic, or ſymptomatic, and often attended with ak 
When it is ſymptomatic, it is ſaid to be of three Ju 
but is only the ſame diſeaſe in the different peril 
that complaint, of which it is a ſymptom- The 
happens in acute fevers in their beginning or ine 
and if convulſions and hiccoughing comes on It h 
fatal. The ſecond comes after acute fevers, and f 
the patient is exceeding weak, the ſleep will conti, 
ſeveral days; if it happens in acute fevers, on 2 
days, with a ſweat, it is a good omen. The third 1 
a day or two before death, when the patients int 
being exhauſted, he lies deprived of ſenſe and mol 
it were in a profound ſleep, and under it expires 
A lethargy is a heavy perpetual fleep, with F | 
intervals of waking z it is attended wit ſuch 3 | 
and forgetfulneſs, that when the patient yaw * 
gets to ſhut his mouth; or whatever he begins 5 f 
forgets to proceeds in it, and falls aſleep, It i 


2 


CAR . 


uh a ſever, which is a ſymptom thereof, and is chiefly | pulſation of the arteries, indicate bleeding in any ſleepy 
covered by the frequency of the pulſe; and does not affection; though it may be proper to conſider, whether 
„ade ſo ſuddenly as an apoplexy, nor does it kill ſo | the turgeſcence in the veſſels is from a plethora, or from 
- CT rarefaction, before taking away the blood; and alſo whe- 
0 Zonetus, in his Sepulchretum Anatomicum, obſerves, | ther the plethora is of the ſanguine, or the ſerous kind. 
} + thoſe who died of fleepy diſorders, on being opened, The belly ſhould be kept ſoluble, and nervous diapho- 
their brain was found a copious ſerum diffuſed through retics, ſuch as the vin. ant. ſal ſuccin, &c. may be given 
{ik « ſubſtance, yet ſo, that the cortical part thereof, with | to remove ſpaſms in the inteſtines, if they ſeem affected 


8 meninges, 


were principally overflowed with water; | therewith: | 
ſome he found the ventricles replete with ſerum, and When the patient recovers, a relapſe muſt be guarded 
cortical part unaffected by it, and theſe, he ſays, | againſt, by diminiſhing or removing the cauſe ; by a well 
ere never troubled with fleepy diſeaſes. But he ob- regulated diet, and due attention to all the non-naturals ; 
rves, that the more this watery fluid penetrated into the | by moderate exerciſe, and chearful converſe. 
-dullary part of the brain, the more obſtinate was the | See Galen, Ccelius Aurelianus, Moor's Pathologia Ce- 
epineſs during the life of the patient. In ſome who | lebri, Hoffman, and Boerhaave. | 
lecy ed of drowſineſſes, he found abſceſſes, tumors, and CAROTA. The carrot. See Davcvs. 
. irrhoſities of the brain; but theſe were only on the an- CAROTIDZA ARTERTZ. The carotid arteries. In 
If ah rior and cortical region of it. In ſome he found the | making experiments, by tying the nerves to prove the 
of th gels of the pia mater very much diſtended with blood. | compreſſion on them, ſo as to intercept their communica- 
reſp de coma vigil ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the per- tion with the brain, the parts to which they belonged 
poke gilium 3, and each of theſe diſorders from one another; | were deprived of ſenſe and motion. The firſt makers of 
ron! {> all of them from an apoplexy, an hyiteric fit, and a theſe experiments, thought the animals turned comatous ; 
thay incope. = | nw | I and aſcribing this effect to the intercepting any paſſage of 
| A coma vigil often preſages a phrenſy, and conyul- | vital blood from the heart to the brain by the way of arte- 
al ons; and in malignant fevers is often fatal. When pains | ries, they gave theſe blood veſſels the name of carotides, 
cad tend 2 carus, they portend convulſions; and, in pro- | or ſoporarias, from àapa, the head, or xapss, ſound ſleep. 
; ca reion to the violence of the fever, a carus is more or From the fore part of the curvature, juſt before the 
| {s dangerous. A lethargy is always dangerous, but the | trachea, the right ſubclavian and the carotid, moſtly ariſe 
ma, k hoſt ſo when the limbs are affected with a tremor, and | in one common trunk, which run upwards a little way, 
u; cold ſweat is perceived on the face. 3 and then divide. The left carotid riſes fingle, and runs 
e ih In order to the cure it ſhould be conſidered, that an | upwards on the ſide of the trachea, Both theſe carotids 
'n ; cc ls, as well as a deficiency of the vis vitæ, may be the | run up as high as the fide of the larynx, even to the up- 
11 1 uſe ; and that in the beginning of fevers, an exceſs is | per part of the thyroid cartilage, before they give off one 
1d wl e cauſe for the moſt part. . ES. and there they divide into the external and inter- 
When the cauſe is an exceſs of the vis vitz, and a fever | nal; the latter goes to the infide of the cranium, the pia 

as to k tends, an inflammation of tke membranes of the brain | mater, &c. the tormer, which is the largeſt, gives benches 
' the e be expected, therefore a free bleeding will be the | to all the external parts of the head. 
{mini pit ſtep towards relief. But, as moſtly happens, the The external carotid is anterior, the internal is poſte- 
1s tun tal powers are below the requirement of health; in | rior, the external ſituated more inward and nearer the la- 
els lb ich caſe, if there is any plethora, it is of the ſerous | rynx. It is the ſmalleſt, it runs inſenſibly outward be- 
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free nd, which does not admit of bleeding, but muſt be re- | tween the external angle of the lower Jaw, and the paro- 
urs, th ered by purges, and ſuch other evacuations as promote | tid gland, which it ſupplies. as it paſſes, afterwards it 

iy the thinner excretions. | | fs aſcends on the fore. ſide of the ear, and ends in the tem- 
be l The general indications are, iſt, To rouſe from fleep. | ples. It ſends off the gutturalis ſuperior, ſublinguales, 
n the. To remove the difficulty of the circulation, the ſtag- | maxillaria inferior, maxillaria externa, &c. The internal 
patient tion, or extravaſation of the blood, or ſerum in the | carotid leaving the general trunk, is, at firſt, a little in- 
Les in ad. 3d. To reſtore the loſs of ſtrength. I | curvated. It is fituated a little more backward than the 
| deli To ſhake off the drowſineſs. After due attention to | external, and generally runs up, without any ramification, 
ien ata e degree of heat and ſtrength, by which bleeding will | as high as the lower orifice of the great canal of the apo- 
"times required or forbid, uſe ſuch medicines as while they | phyſis petroſa of the os temporis; it enters this orifice, 

iſe or depreſs the vital force, may alſo produce a tre- | and enters the cranium through a notch in the ſphenoidal 

patent ulous motion in the whole nervous ſyſtem. When the bone; and, except one branch, which goes to the eye, it is 
ant dit epineſs is from a great defect in the animal powers, | wholly ſpent upon the brain. See Winſlow's Anatomy. 
rere ſalts may be held to the noſe, but, in general, | CAROUM. The caraway, . 
waked | e pungent acid ſpirits are greatly to be preferred; vine- | CARPA, i. e. Carpio. 


e molt NP" may be blown up, the noſtrils, or if it can be had, the | CARPASUS. An herb, the juice of which was for- 
endel rit of verdigriſe will be the beſt. I | merly called opocarpaſon, or opocarpathon, and is eſtezm- 
| WD ue evacuations being made, cold water may be poured | ed poiſonous, but it is not certainly known what it is. 

t of wil | the head; for this purpoſe the head ſhould be ſhaved CARPATA, i. e. Curcas. : F 
 thonghl t before. This both tends to remove the fleepineſs, [| CARPATHICUM. From the freſh cones of the trees 
ith pit! Ic to ſtrengthen the membranes of the brain. | which yield the common turpentine, is diſtilled a fine eſ- 
claples i Cataplaſms of ſtrong vinegar, muſtard ſeed, camphor, | ſential oil, ſaid to be carpathicum, or oleum Germanis. 


either id id caſtor, with any other ſuch like ſtimulants, may be CARPENTARIA. It is the name of an herb, but 
vith a fu plied to the temples, and the head after ſhaving it. ſo variouſly ſpoken of, that it is impoſſible to ſay what 
three u Eliſters may be applied to the neck and feet. herb it is. i | ' 

 perioh If there is no conſiderable plethora, ſternutatories may CARPESIUM. This is an aromatic vegetable ; -it is 


. ilt in deriving the redundant moiſture from the head. | often mentioned by the ancients, but it is not known 
or int me caution is neceſſary in admitting them, leſt an apo- what it is. | 

1 it 80 FXy thould be the conſequence, by inviting a glut of | CARPHOS, i. e. Bouceras. 

„ and m ours upwards; but if admitted, one of the beſt is CARPINUS. See OsTRYs. | | 

contin de vitriol diſſolved in water, gr. x. to 3 (s. will be a CARPHUS. In Hippocrates it ſignifies a ſtraw, or 


„on a pg Proportion. mote, or any ſmall ſubſtance. It alſo ſignifies a ſmall 
hird baff Bont frictions may be uſed on the lower parts. puſtule, for the cure of which Aetius, Tetrab. i. recom- 
at's fi hx clyſters, in which are the ſal gem. mends rubbing them with the dried ſeeds of mercury. 

J moto * 2 the difficulty of the circulation, &c. If an CARPIA. Lint. 

Ires. be ation of blood, or ſerum, is the effect of external | CARPINUS. The horn-beam tree. — 
ch care PENCE, bleeding may be freely uſed, and ſuch other CARPIO, vel Carpa, vel Cyprinus. The carp. Fiſhes 
þ a fl 1005 as are propoſed to relieve when contuſion ha pen | of this kind that are fed in rivers, are far better than thoſe 


£ 5 parts but generally trepanning is found neceſſary. that are fed in ponds; and of theſe the largeſt and beſt 
ace, eyes turgid with blood, tumid veins, a ſtrong | fed are the beſt. They feed on herbs, mud, ſlime, and 
| | | | other 
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other ſmaller fiſhes. They are nouriſhing and eaſily di- 


gelted. The head is the fineſt part of the fiſh; and of 
the head, the tongue is the moſt delicate. 
CARPOBALSAMUM, from xapro;, fruit, and gax- 
gh bal/am. It is the fruit of the tree that yields the 
balm of Gilead, i. e. amyris opobalſamum vel amyris 
Gileadenſis, Linn, It is about the ſize of a ſmall pea, 
with a ſhort pedicle. It is of/a roundiſh or oval bgure, 
pointed at the top; compoſed of a dark brown, or reddiſh 


black, wrinkled bark, marked with four ribs from top to 


bottom, and a whitiſh or yellowiſh, medullary ſubſtance. 
This fruit, when in perſection, is ſaid to have a pleaſant, 
warm, bitteriſh taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, reſembling that 
of the balſam itſelf] But ſuch as is now met with in 
the ſhops, is almoſt, without ſmell or taſte. It is only or- 
dered in the theriaca and mithridate; but the London 
college ſubſtitute cubebs for it: often the Jamaica pepper 
is ſold for it. | Me 5 . 
CARPOLOGIA. A delirious fombling; as when a 
patient ſeems to be gathering ſomething from off the bed- 
_ cloaths, which yet is difficultly performed, becauſe of the 
trembling which affects his hands. It is uſually a fatal 
ſymptom in fevers. ee | 
CARPOS. A ſeed, or fruit. | 1 
CARPUS. Kar, a Greek primitive, a uri. It 
conſiſts of eight bones, viz. the os ſcaphoides, lunare, 
cCuneiforme, piſiforme, trapezium, trapezoides, magnum, 
and unciforme. The three firſt make an oblong head, 


by which they are articulated to the lower extremity 


of the bones of the fore arm by arthrodia. The arti- 
culation of theſe three bones, with the bones of the 
inferior row, is ſuch as allows of motion, eſpecially back- 
ward and forward, to which the arthrodia of the os 


magnum with the ſcaphoides aud lunare greatly contri- 


bute. The trapezium on the one fide, the piſiforme, and 
cuneiforme on the other, being raiſed above the reſt of 
the bones of the carpus, make a ſort of arch for the ſecure 
paſſage of the flexors of the fingers, and the tranſverſe li- 
gament being extended from one fide of the arch to the 
other, binds them down in their proper place. Lyſerus 


gave the eight bones of the wr? their reſpectives names. 


The four bones of the ſecond row are all in a line, the 


firſt being articulated with the thumb, and the reſt with 
the metacarpus, 


s. Theſe bones are very ſpongy. See 
Winſlow's Anatom 
CARATA. A carat or caratt. A carat of pearls or 


of diamonds, is four grains. A carat of gold, is twenty- 
X TIES.” © 


four grains. 5: 2 | 
CARSIA. Johnſon explains this by aqua ſalis panis. 
CARTHAMUS. Baſtard ſaffron. Called alſo cnicus, 
carthamus tinctorius, Linn. Carthamum officinarum cne- 
cus, carduus fativus, and ſafflower. It agrees with the 
thiſtle in moſt of its characters, but its ſeeds are deſtitute 
of down. The leaves are oval and pointed; on the tops 
grow ſcaly heads, with /affron-coloured fiſtular flowers; 
theſe are followed by ſmooth, white ſeeds, of an oblong 
roundiſh ſhape, yet with four ſenſible corners, remarkably 
heavy, ſo as to fink in water, This plant is annual, a 
native of Egypt, and it is cultivated in other parts on ac- 
count of its flowers, which are uſed in dying. It does 
not come to much perſection in England. | 


The ſeeds have an unctuous ſweetiſh taſte, which on | 


chewing, are acrid and diſagreeable. With water they 
form an emulſion by trituration; and to ſpirit they give 


out a little nauſeous acrid matter. They are cathartic in | 


doſes of 3 j. or ij. The flowers are difficultly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the eye from true ſaffron, when they are well 
cured, but they have neither its ſmell nor taſte. They 
give to ſpirit of wine a deep ſaffron tincture, and to water 
a paler yellow. After the yellow matter is extracted by 
water, the flowers appear of a red colour, and commu- 
nicate to ſpirit of wine a deep red. » 

Some have the art of preparing the ſeeds of melons and 
of cucumbers, ſo as to reſemble the excoriated ſeeds of 
baſtard ſaffron, for which they ſell them; but the genu- 
ine ſeeds are not ſo white as the artificial. 

Botaniſts enumerate three ſpecies. Miller's Dit. _ 
_ CARTHAMUS ACULEATUS. The black chamz- 
lion thiſtle. = | 
. CARTHUSIANUS PULVIS, i. e. Kermes mineral. 
. CARTILAGINOSUM, i. e. Patella. 


Cartilage is the leaſt affected by preflure, 


entrance into the vagina, and ſaid to be formed b 


CAR 


CARTILAGO. A cartilage or griſtle. 
defines it to be a ſmooth, ſolid, diaphanous, elagic ; 
ſenſible, inorganic ſubſtance. He obſerves, that i by 
freſh ſubject it appears uniform, and without any viſh 
fibres; when cut in any direction, its ſurface ap 
ſmooth like wax or glue. On a cartilage there i no * 
rioſteum, but its place is ſupplied by the perichondriun 

of all animg 

ſubſtances, while the body is living; their Cubltange; 

brm and denſe, and their texture ſo fine, that when d 

they appear only like a ſtiff jelly. ' 
Carlilages are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds: 

Firſt, ſuch as ſupply the place of a bone in an adult, y 


Dr. Hunter 


the trachea; ſecondly, ſuch as ſupply the place of bog 


in young ſubjeAs, as epiphyſes ; and, thirdly, ſuch as we 
common to the ſetus and adult, and are expanded on th 


extremities of articulating. joints. 


The atticulating cartilages cannot be injeCted to they 
middle ſolid part, though the external veilels are ej 
filled. The cartilages are ſuppoſed to be ſupplied vil 
nerves, but they are too minute to be autoptically dem, 


| ſtrated. 


The uſes of the articulating cartilages are, firſt, to yy, 
vent abraſion, as without them the continual detrition d 
the bones againſt each other's ſurface, mnſt haye produced 
a true anchyloſis ; ſecondly, by their elaſticity, they bra 
the force of colliſion ; thirdly, they ſerve as indolent by. 
dies, to admit of motion and friction without pain. 

A diſeaſe never affeCts the cartilages primarily. Th 
are incapable of exfoliation, but when diſeaſed fiom {one 
preceding diſorder of the bone, the whole is genen! 
affected, and the coheſion between the cartilage and the 
bone in the joint being leſs than between the parts of the 
cartilage itſelf, cauſes it to ſeparate from the bone, II 
part of the cartilage is deſtroyed it is never reſtored, 

CARUI. See CAaRUM. | | 

CARUI FOLIA C. B. i. e. Carum Pratenſe of Par 
2 . | 

CARUM. Caraway; alſo called carvi, cuminum pn. 
tenſe, caros, careum, carut, carl, carawaies, and catii 
It is the carum carvior carum pratenſe, foliis pinnati fidi 
planis, floribus albis, umbellatis inæqualibus confertis 
Linn. | | 2 
Botaniſts enumerate three ſpecies. It is an umbelliſe 
rous plant, with ſtriated branched ſtalks, two or three feet 


high, and finely divided; the leaves are ſet in pairs along 


a channelled rib, every two of which ribs croſs one at- 
other at their origin on the ſtalk : the ſeeds are ſmall, df 


a browniſh or blackiſh colour, ſomewhat bent, {triated, 


flat on one ſide, and convex on the other. It is a natine 
of the northern climes. It is cultivated in gardens witl uy 


but by chance it is found wild. It is a biennial plant. 


The ſeeds only are in uſe, they are warm and carmint 
tive; they have an agreeable ſmell, are given in powdn 


from 9 j. to 3 j. | | 55 Lol 
An extract made from a tincture, with rectified ſpitth 


retains all the virtue of the ſeeds. After infuſion in watth 
ſpirit extracts a ſtrong tincture; watery infuſions at 
ſtrongeſt to the ſmell, and ſpirituous ones are ſtrongelt 0 
the taſte. „ | 2 15 | 
Diſtilled in water all their aroma riſes. 
The London College diiects the following: 


Aqua Seminum Carui. Mater of Caraway Seta. 


Take of caraway ſeeds, half a pound; of proof ſpirt, 
a gallon ; of water as much as is ſufficient to prevent burte 
ing: diſtil off a gallon. | 

In diſtilling with water an eſſential oil riſes to the 77 
tity of an ounce, from about 3 xxx. of the ſeeds: tit 
oil is given as a carminative from one to fire dif- 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. : ll 

CARUNCULA.” A caruncle. This word is a 6k 
nutive from caro, fleſh. A caruncle is a ſmall piece“ 
fleſh, or an excreſcence that hath the appearance of | 
Thus there are the carunculæ lacrymales in the corte 


: 
the eyes; the carunculæ myrtyformes, which ate 5 


ft 


rupture of the hymen; the carunculæ papillares © 2 
kidneys; and a caruncle of the urethra at the „ 
which opens from the veſiculæ ſeminales, beſides n 

others, all which are according to nature. ny 


CAR CAR 


it hath a middle auſtere aromatic taſte, a pleaſant ſmell, ef 
pecially in the ſpring, and when produced on dry warm 
ſoils. It gives its aroma molt to ſpirits, and its aſtringent. 
In diſtillation with water it 
affords a ſmall quantity of an agreeable concrete oily mat-. 
ter, and the remaining decoction, if inſpiſſated, by evapo- 


+ uvuya is ſometimes called caruncula. 

lorbid excreſcencies of fleſh are called caruncles, and 
ns of a fleſby ſubſtance, which are ſometimes 
arged in a dyſentery by ſtool, or in diſeaſes of the | matter. to water or to ſpirit. 
| noes by uri 1 

7a pailages A* urethra ariſe from its corroded or 
jated ſides, by ſharp corroding matter paſſing through 


ration, is moderately aſtringent. 
ere; theſe are ſaid to happen after the cure 


CARYOPHYLLIARO 


Lewis's Mat. Med. 


| ATICI. The aromatic cloves; 
garyophyllus, caryophyllus Indicus, is hinka, 


which makes them miſtaken for the ſtone, | 
phritic ſymptoms. A ſtricture in the urethra is ge- 


'The unripe fruit; or perhaps the cups of the unopened 


ly, if not always, the caſe z when thefe morbid ca- 
5 are ſuſpected, and a bougie paſſed a little above the 


flowers of a bay-like tree, which owe in the Molucca 


action, and kept in three or four hours, more or leſs, 


Iſlands. In ſhape it reſembles a 
day, cures it: the ſigns are, when the urine is diſ- 


ort thick ſquare nail; 


of a ruſty colour inclining to black : in the middle of each 
clove are found a ſtylus or ſtamina, with their apices; at 
the larger end ſhoot out from the four angles four little 
points, like a ſtar, in the middle of which is a round ball 
of a lighter colour than the reſt, compoſed of four ſmall 
ſcales or leaves, which ſeem to be the unexpanded petala 
_ +... | of the flower. The tree is the caryophyllus aromaticus, 
or caryophyllus orientalis aromaticus, fructu elevato mo- 
nopyreno, fol. ovato-lanceolatis oppoſitis flor. terminali- 
bus, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Linn. The clove- 
tree is one of thoſe whoſe flower is produced above 
the rudiments of the fruit: the ripe fruit ſometimes 
brought to England under the name of anthophyllus, 
is maked on the top with the remains of the flower 
it is about the ſize and ſhape of an olive, and contains 
under a thin blackiſh ſhell, a hard kernel of the ſame 
colour, which hath a deep longitudinal ſeam on the fide. 


ved it paſſes from the urethra, divided into two or 
ſtreams, ſometimes only with pain, and in drops 
the only certain ſign is, to paſs a probe or bougie, up 
rethra, until the obſtruction is met with, and if any 
and on this ſide the valve, at the entrance of the 
ou have reaſon to ſuſpect this diſorder. 
NCULA LACHRYMALIS. It is ſituated; be- 
n the internal angle of the eye-lids and the ball of 
ye; it is a ſmall reddiſh oblong ſubſtance, and hath 
ppearance of being fleſhy, though it is thought to be 
lular. The ancients called it glandula lachrymalis. 
res to prevent the internal edges of the lids at that 
from ever coming into contact with one another; 
hereby the orifices of the lachrymal points being to a 
in degree kept open, the tears paſs freely through 


RTIFORMES. They are ſeve · 


mall knots or protuberances, at the entrance of the 


points into the ſac. 
WRUNCULA MY The cloves are ſaid to be cured 


aud afterwards drying them in 


aer them to ſmoke, 
the ſun. 


The largeſt and darkeſt coloured are the beſt, and thoſe 
which feel oily when preſſed. Another mark of their good- 
neſs is, when on piercing them with a needle, a little li- 
quid matter like oil oozes out. Thoſe that are of a light 
brown colour have had their oil extracted from them. 

Cloves have a ſtrong but agreeable ſmell, a bitteriſh hot 
pungent taſte; they are one of the hotteſt, and moſt pun- _ 
gent and acrid of the aromatic claſs. Fhey are remark- _ 
ably diſpoſed to imbibe humidity, and when robbed of their. 
active parts, and afterwards mixed. with freſh cloves, they 
regain from them a conſiderable ſhare both of taſte and 
ſmell. The Dutch extra& the oil from them and then 
mix them with others, from which it hath not been ſepa- 


ja; they are the remains of the ruptured hymen, and 
large, have been taken for cancers. 
ARUNCULOSA (ISCHURIA.) A ſuppreſſion 
>, from caruncles in the urethra, _ go 
ARCUS A FRIGORE, i. e. Apoplexia ſanguinea. 
ARUS A HYDROCEPHALO, i. e. Apoplexia ſeroſa. 
RUS AB INSOLATIONE, i. e. Apoplexia vene- 


\RUS A PATHEMATE, i. e. Apoplexia mentalis. 
CTUS SOLARIS | 
RUS SPONTANEUS, i. 
\RUS. See CARos. | 
RVA. The caſſia lignea tree. 
VI. Carraway. 

| The walnut tre 


ARYCE, or Carycia. 


e. Apoplexia ſanguinea. | 


See FOLIUM. 
Ef 45147 4.55.4  Þ ratedy, but their dryneſs, leſs. 
Alſo walnuts rendered | lour, diſcover the fraud. _. 
| Rectified ſpirit of wine takes 


Galen fays it is a coſtly ſort 


pungent odour, and pale co- 


up all the virtue of cloves: 


an extract from this ſpirituous tincture, amounts to nearly 
- one-third of the cloves uſed in preparing it, and retains. 
nearly their whole virtue. Infuſed in water they give out 
11 than to ſpirit, but not, fo much 


od prepared by the Lydians. Varinus ſuppoſes it 


thus called becauſe it was black like the boiled walnuts. 


ARYCUM, i. e. Caricum. 
ARYEDON CATAGMA. See 
SR YITES. A name of the female tichymalus. 


to it more of their ſme 


ALPHITEDON. | of their taſte. 


Diſtilled with water they give over very ſlowly about 
one-ſixth of their weight of effential oil, at firſt. yellow 
and afterwards a reddiſh brown, but if the fire 1s very: 
moderate its colour is pale; it ſinks in water, is mild, and 
not very pungent; but the only. way to have it . 


RTL. A confect made with the flowers of the co- 
RYOCES. A Portugueſe name fo 
puinea palm tree. See alſo Ap - 
R YOCOSTINUM, i. e. Elect. e ſcamonio. 
IRITON. A nut. This word is applied to all ſuch 


the fruit of che 


is to diſtil it ourſelves. What we have from the 


utch is 


very acrid, and contains near half its weight of an inſipid 
expreſſed oil. It is probable, that from an admixture of 
the reſinous part of cloves, this ſophiſticated oil receives 
both its acrimony and high colour: or, as freſh cloves are 
ſaid to yield a high coloured fragrant thick oil upon ex- 
preſſion, it may be that the common oil of cloves, brought 
ice iſlands, is no other than this oil diluted: 


as incloſe ſomewhat eatable within an hard ſhell. 
ys that the ancients called the walnut caryon, 
nd ſtupidity of ſpirits. 
The walnut. 


it induces a heavineſs a 

IR YON BASILICON. b 
RYON HERACLEOTICON. A ſmall nut, as a 
nut, or filbert, ſo called, becauſe it was brought from 
lea, in Pontus, into Greece. 8 


RYON LEPTON. A ſmall nu 


from the ſp 
with inſipid ones. 


$ adulterated with an inſipid expreſſ- 
ed oil, it is diſcovered by dropping a little into alcohol, 
and on ſhaking them the genuine oil mixes with the ſpirit, 
and the inſipid oil ſeparating is diſcovered.  __ | 
The oil of cloves is made into an agreeable draught by mix- 
ing it with an equal quantity of gum arabic, and then with 
Sce Newmann's Chem. Works. Lewis's Mat. 


ut, as filberts, or ha- If the oil of cloves i 
from a47]o;, fmall. 0 1 | 
YOPHYLLATA ; alſo called herba Denedicta, 
garis, janamunda, avens, and herb bennet. It 
EQ caryophyllata becauſe its ſmell reſembles that of 
July flowers. It is the geum ur | 
rave enumerates eight ſpecies. 
a rough plant with dark-colou 
kntapetalous yellow flowers, 


banum, Linn. 


inged F leaves, | 


IYLLI. A name of ſome ſpecies of Afii- | 


CARYOP! 


ſanding in ten-leaved | 
can marigold. 


on the tops. of the branches; the, feeds are hai: Ys 


INDICI, i. e. Anthelmia. 
CARYOPHYLLI SUAVEM ODOREM, &c. i. e. 


dots are ſlender, full of fi 
on the outſide, and red 
grows wild in woo 
the greateſt part 


bres, of a dark browniſh CARYOPHYLLI 
diſh within. It 1s peren- 
ds and hedges, and is found in 
of the ſummer. 


Canella alba. 


CARY OPHY LLOIDES CORT. i. e. Caſſia caryo- 


gentle ſtyptie, corroborant, and ſtomachic; | 


CARYOPH, 
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 CARYOPHYLLUS. A ſpecies of myoſotis. 


 CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS AMERICA- 


NUS. The Jamaica pepper tre. | 

CARYOPH. AROMAT. CUM FRUCTU RO- 
TUND, i. e. Caſſia caryoph. | 
 CARYOPHYLLUS 5 
MAJORE C. B. A ſpecies of chick-weed. 

CARYOPHYLLUSBARBATUS. Broad- leaved ſweet 
William. On. 

CARYOPHYLLUS HOLOSTEUS ARVENSIS 
GLAB. FLORE MAJ. A ſpecies of chick-weed. 
CARTOPH Y S INDICUS. African marigold ; 
alſo the anthelmip. | 

CARYOPHYLLUS MEXICANUS. African mari- 

old. | 3 
1 CARYOPHYLLUS;MONTANUS MAJOR FLORE 
GLOBOSO, C. B. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſtatice. 

CARYOPHYLLUS PRATENSIS LACINIATO 

FLORE SIMpLICI, i. e. Armeria. . 


CARYOPHYLLUS RAMOSUS, ET CARYOPH. 


RE OGIUSH; both are the names of the tſhinka. 
CARYOPHYLLUS RUBER. Gilly flower; alſo called 
tunica, vetonica, betonica coronaria, caryoph. hortenſis, 


and clove July flower. It is the dianthus caryophyllus, 


or dianthus floribus ſolitariis, ſquamis calycinis ſubovatis 
breviſſimis, corollis crenatis. Linn. 

It is well known in our gardens; it is perennial, and 
ſaid to be a native of Italy. There are many varieties of 
them, but thoſe employed for medicinal uſe are of a deep 
crimſon colour, and an agreeable aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what akin to that of the clove ſpice; and this odour is not 
very ſoon diſſipated. 3 | Pr. 

heſe flowers are eſteemed as moderately cardiac, diu- 
retic, and perſpirative; but they are chiefly uſed in the 
form of a ſyrup, for the beauty of their colour and flavour, 

The London College directs the following ſyrup: 
Fyrupus Caryophyllorum 8 Syrup of Clove July 
| | owers. | 


Take of clove July flowers, freſh gathered, and with 


their heels cut off, three pounds; of boiling water five | 
pints; ſteep the flowers in the water for a night, in a veſ- 


l of glaſs, or of earth glazed; and in the liquor poured 
off, diffolve as much double refined ſugar as is required 
to make a ſyru COR We 

N. B. As 


preſſure of the flowers, is to be admitted of. 
In St. Thomas's hoſpital, a ſubſtitute for this Hrup is 


made by uſing the aromatic clove, and for the colour a 


little cochineal is added. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
_ CARYOPHYLLUS FLORE SIMPLICI. Single pinks. 
 _ CARYOSSE. A Portugueſe name for the fruit of the 
Guinea palm tree. 5 | 


CARYOTI. A name in Galen for the beſt dates in + 


Syria, &c. | | 

CASABONAÆE. Fiſh thiſtle | 
_ CASAMUM. A name in Myrepſus for the cyclamen. 
_ CASCARILLA, A diminutive from caſcara, the Spaniſh 
Word for a bark or ſhell. See Tyvkr1s Coxrex. The 
Spaniards apply the word caſcarilla to the Peruvian bark, 
as we apply the word bark to lignify that ſort of bark 
alone. e caſcarilla is the croton caſcarilla, Lin. 

CASCH U, 1. e. Cateeu. 

CASEUS. Cheeſe. Ariſtæus, a pupil of Chiron, is 
ſaid to have firſt diſcovered the art of making it. It is a 
common opinion that old cheeſe digeſts every thing, yet 


is left undigeſted itſelf, but this is without proper ſoun- 
ew cheeſe digeſts difficultly, and when old it is 


dation. 
acrid and hot. Cheeſe made from the milk of ſheep di- 
geſts ſooner than that from cows, but it is leſs nouriſhing; 
and that from the milk of goats digeſts fooner than either, 
but is alſo the leaſt nouriſhing. The acrimony in cog 
is from the rennet, which is increaſed by age. As to the 
goodneſs of this article, that is beſt taſted which diſcovers 

no particular quality to exceſs, and which is the ſooneſt 
_ digeſted. In general, it is a kind of food fit only for the 

laborious, or thoſe whoſe organs of digeſtion are ftrong. 
See Galen de Alim. Facult. 

CASIA, i. e. Caſſia. | 

CASIBO. A ſpecies of privet is thus named. 

CASMINARIS, i. e. Caſſummunizr, 

4 


ARVENSIS GLABER TLORE | 


| wholefome bread; by boiling its volatile parts are & 


| ſenteries, fevers, faintings, againſt poiſons, and hen 


the beauty of the colour is a great object 
in this Hyrup, to preferve it, neither much heat, nor any 


| ſembles the ſmell of cloves, but is weaker and mit 


cas 


C. B. An abbreviation for Caſpar Baukine, 

C. B. PIN. i. e. Caſpar Bauhine's Pinax. 

C. B. CAT. BASIL. i. e. Catalogus Plantarun , 
Bafilean ſponte naſcentium, Caſpari Bauhini, 
Ci. B. MATTR. i. e. Caſp. Bau. in Matthiolo 

C. B. PHYT. i. e. Caſpari Bauhini Phytopiuax 
C. B. PROD. 1. e. Caſp. Bauh. Prodromus Meg 
botanici. | | 

CASSA. A barbarous word in Fallopius de Alb 
the thorax. |: 

CASSADA, called alfo cacavi, cazabi, caſſare, 6 
ſavi, pain de Madagaſcar, ricinus minor, manihet, mm 
mantiba, mandiiba Braſilienſibus, &c. This plant! þ 
in the warmer parts of the weſtern world. Its root $4 
part in uſe, and is poiſonous this root is called yuca, t 
Mexicans call it quanticamotli, and when it is prey 
into a flour, they call it caſſavi. | 

Though this root is a ſtrong poiſon, it is made i 


pated, and therewith the poi ſonous part. 
There are many ſpecies of this plant, which my\ 
ſeen in Marcgrave, but the ſtalks and roots of then 
paſs under the common name of mandihoeca. 
This bread is uſed in Hiſpaniola, and other Weſt I 

iſlands, in Mexico, and even from Florida to the Sn; 
of Magellan. | 

The liquor that is preſſed frbm this plant is called p 
nipuera ; the root macerated in water until it is {6 
called mandiopiba; of the fediment of this is made zfw 
flour called vipeba by the Braſilians, and by the Portyn 
farinha frefca. 

Some of the ſpecies cannot be deprived of their pai 
ous quality. N | 

The ſoft mandihoca is called puba; when dried a 
the fire or in the ſun it is called carima, and of this py 
' bread is made, which is called muſam, or angu, or 
fronde. Of the carima and the tipioca are made en 
ſions, ptiſans, &c. which are uſed in conſumptiong, | 


| rhages, both internal and external. | 
Ihe juice of roucou is an antidote to the poiſon oft 
plant. Raii Hiſt. . 
| CASSAVE, i. e. Caffadaa. | 
CASSALE VULNUS. A term ſignifying a wound 
the breaſt : from the Arabian word cas, a bref. 
CASSAMUM. The fruit of the balſam tree, 
 CASSATUM. Weak ſpiritleſs blood that is grun 
and hinders the paſſage of the circulating blood. Ity 
word of Paracelfus. 1 | 
CASSE (Eav pr), or Eau de Caſſe-Lunette. | 
ſnow-water diſtilled from the flowers of the cyanus, 
_ CASSIA. A name of ſenna. | | 
CASSIA CANELLA, i. e. Caſſia lignea. 
CASSIA CARYOPHYLLATA, called alſo ea 
lus aromaticus fructu rotundo, Caryophyllon Plini, a 
mum, clove berry-tree, ſweet-ſcented Jamaica pepperi 
The bark is called cortex caryophyloides, clove bath 
caſſia bark. Miller mentions nine ſpecies of caſlu. 
The bark is in uſe; it is brought from Jamaica, 
and other of the Weſt India Iſlands. It is rolled ie 
namon, but is rather thinner, rougher on the outhce,! 
of a dark brown colour. It is warm and aromat%? 


a cinnamon flavour. It agrees with cloves in the ſolu 
and volatility of its active principles. Spirit of wine n 
up all its aroma, bat carries very little of it in iu 
Water takes up its ſmell, but not much of its ta 
diſtilled with water, a ſmall portion of an eſſentil 
ariſes, which reſembles that of cloves, but is mot i 
ent. | 
g A ſimilar bark is brought from the Eaſt Indies ur 
the name of culitlawan or culilawan, a compound 
barian word, which is tranſlated into the Latin by 
caryophylloides, or clove bark. That diſtingwm 
Europe by the name of culilawan is thicker than the" 
and is more of a cinnamon colour, but ſcarcely * 
from it in ſmell or taſte. The ſame with this — 
the carabaccium of Baglivi. Rumphius obſerres U 
outer and inner barks of different parts of the tie“, 
in colour and taſte from one another; whence pf 
ſuch differences as may have been obſerved in thoſe 


[ 


ur der different names into Europe. | 


CAS 


CASSIA CINNAMOMEA. The true cinnamon tree. 
CASSIA CRASSIOR. See FoliuMm. TR 
CASSIA CRIBATRA. The pulp of the caſſia fiſtu- 


CASSTA FISTULA. A name of the true cinnamo A 


2 : | 
STULA BRASIL, i. e. Tapyra-coaynana. 
e881 FISTULARIS, called alſo calla nigra, caſ- 
ſolutiva, caſſia | iy ce Purging caſſia. It is the 
Iba fiſtula, or caſſia fol. quinque jugis ovatis acuminatis 
bris, petiolis eglandulatis, Linn. The Alexandrian 
rging caſſia. : Po COTS 
The caſha ftula is the hard woody cylindrical pod of a 
e called pudding-pipe tree, which reſembles the walnut: 


rows ſpontancouſly in t, and the warmer part of 
1 ral Indies and hath —＋ age introduced into the 
de iny ſt, and is brought to us from the Braſils. The pods 
ww about an inch in diameter, and a foot or more in 

oth ; externally of a dark brown colour, ſomewhat 
1 may] inkled, with a large ſeam running the whole length up- 
be one fide, and another leſs viſible on the oppoſite fide, 


ernally of a pale yellowiſh colour, divided by thin tranſ- 
ſe woody plates, in a number of little cells, containing 
h a flattiſh oval ſeed, with a ſoft black pulp. 

he pulp is called by ſome wild honey, becauſe of its 


alled u t taſte, which is followed by an ungrateful kind of 
is fok! imony : that from the Eaſt Indies hath a more agree- 
ide 20 e ſweetneſs and leſs acrimony than the Weſt Indian 


u: 


ir dae ded than the occidental, and its pulp is of a deeper 
ing black colour. Thoſe pods that are rf. and in 
ried o ich the ſeeds rattle, are generally os og ut Neu- 
ibis e nn thinks that they are very little, if any, worſe than | 
zu, * other, as it is only their humidity that is waſted, and | 


Ir or harſh, 


ſon of h 
8 uſually extracted by boiling the bruiſed pods in water, 
| evaporating the ſtrained ſolution to a proper conſiſt- 


Ws e, the exhaling vapour carries nothing off. The pulp 
. n turns ſour, ſo ſhould be extracted only in ſmall quan- 
of * aſſia was unknown to the ancient Greeks, and was firft 
d. te by the Arabians. Where irritating purges would do 


generally laxative z is particularly uſeful in coſtive ha- 


ette, I . | 
and inflammatory caſes ; and, according to Geoffroy, 


ſans. 


ich attend an imprudent uſe of antimonials: as a ca- 


== App ounces is required, and fo is ſeldom uſed fo 
8 end. | 


t is ſometimes quickened by ſtronger purgatives, or 


o caryoft 
inis, af 


eppertt 
4 the antimonial emetics, of which laſt it diminiſnes 
offs activity ſo far, that four grains or more of emetic tar- 
aica, Cl may be taken in a decoction of eaſſia by thoſe who 
ed liked bout it can bear but one grain or a little more: it is 
outfit, ted with manna, and is ſuppoſed to enhance its purga- 
rom Virtue; a mixture of half an ounce of cafſia with two 

1 mixt l $ of manna, is ſaid to purge more than three times 
he ſolubi quantity of caſſia alone, or than a yet greater quantity 

f wine nl anna when alone. | | * 

in dil aſia, if repeatedly taken, tinges the urine of a yellow, 
ts taſte, u, or brown colour, according to the quantity of it 
eſſential! is taken, 


wor fe London college directs the following preparation: 


Electarium e Caſſia. Electury of Caſſia. | 


Indies W | 

pound ake 5 ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, the pulp of caſſia, freſh 
in by en zeked, of each half a pound; of manna, two ounces ; 
inguibel 4431 of tamarinds, one ounce. Rub the manna in 
an tber 140 and with a ſmall heat diſſolve it in the ſytup, 
arcely wh wy Pulps, and the heat being continued, reduce 

s ſeems ole to a proper confiſtence, | 

.rees tht this electu 3 | 
i treed 33 wn was formerly called dia caſſia: the tama- 
nce pit & it le e taſte of it very agreeable, and does not 
_— | turn ſour, 'Two or three drams is a doſe as 


The oriental pods are ſmaller, ſmoother, and thinner 


this loſs it is ſecured from being mouldy or ſour. The 
| fort, if gathered before it is full ripe, is mouldy and 


he pulp of caſſia diffolves very readily in water, whe- | 
r it is moiſt or dry, but not fo readily in ſpirit of wine. 


m, this may be ſafely uſed ; in doſes of a few drams it 


Is peculiarly beneficial in thoſe tenſions of the belly | 


7 ; 3 * 
+ % > * 1 | Pk 


The unripe fruit is the Jamaica pepper See Piper. | a ſolutive. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Newmann s chem. 


Works. 8 | Tt TN 4 93 S in u 
|  CASSIA LIGNEA, called alſo eanella Malabarica, 
xylo-caſſia, cinnamomum, ſive canella Malabarica, & 
Javanenſis, karva, canella Cubana, arbor jucadice, wild 
einnamon tree, Malabar cinnamon tree, or caſſia lignea 
C ũ ꝶ .. ͤ (ß rn ]ꝗ é ar. ln 

The leaves of this tree are, by way of eminence, called 
FOLIUM, which fee. The bark is called: caſſia lignea, and 
is brought from the Eaſt Indies. This tree is 2 Cine 
namon kind. It is the laurus caſſia, or laurus Malabarica 
* florens, fol. triplinerviis lanceolatis, Linn. The 


caſſia or wild cinnamon tree. - Curtis, in his Catalogue of 


Medicinal, &c. Plants, in the London Botanic Garden, 
calls it laurus Malabathrum. This bark reſembles cinnamon 
in appearance, but is diſtinguiſhable by its breaking ſhort. 
or ſmooth, whilſt cinnamon breaks fibrous and ſhivery 
alſo by chewing, after which the caſſia becomes mucilagi- 
nous, but the cinnamon auſtere and dry. It reſembles cin- 
namon in flavour, but is weaker; it contains a mucilage, of 


to concrete on cooling into a jelly. PE Foe POP 

Spirit of wine extracts the aroma, and water extracts 
the mucilage. By diſtillation in water. it yields a ſmall 
porton of oil, which differs not from that of cinnamon; 
and if care 1s taken in diſtilling it with water, no differ- 
ence can be diſcovered from what it produces and that. 


* 


is continued at the end of the operation, it produces an 
empyreumatic flavour, becauſe of the mucilage, which is 
very apt to be changed by the fire. As a cordial, it is 
equally good as cinnamon, if twice the quantity is allowed 


| See Newmann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
CASSIA POETICA LOBELII, caſſia Latinorum, caſ- 
ſia lignea Monſpelienſium, & caſſia Monſpelienſium. See 
Osykis. | | 
ALBA. 79 | 
CASSIA MALABARICA, i. e. Caſſia lignea. 
CASSIA NIGR A, i. E. Caſha fſtularis. : : 
CASSIA PURGATRIX, i. e. Caſſia fiſtularis. 
CASSIA SOLUTIVA, i. e. Caſſia fiſtularis. 


fiſtularis. | bt, : 
.CASSIM CORTEX, i. e, Caſſia caryophyllata. 


laris. | fp | | 

| CASSIZX FLOS. The pulp of the caſſia fiſtul, 
CASSIANA. i. e. Caſſine. | 

CASSIBOR. Coriander. . 

CASSIDA, alſo called ſcutellaria, tertianaria, Lyfima« 

chia galerieulata. Hooded looſe- ſtrife. | 


hooded willow herb. 


in intermitting fevers : it is bitter, Rinks like garlic z but 

is of very little uſe in medicine. | | 
CASSIDBOTT. Coriander. | 5 

_ 'CASSINE. Caſſiny, alſo called alaternoides Africana 


ſhape and ſize of ſena leaves, blackiſh when dried, ſhining 


There are two ſorts, and they are the third and fourth 
ſpecies of alaternus. Miller calls the caſſine vera Florida- 


ſio berry buſh. Some call the Paragua or South-Sea tea, 
by the name of Bartholomew's herb. It grows near the 
ſea, and is not known to grow far inland. The trade for 
this tea is chiefly at Santa Fe, whithei it is brought by 
the river of Plate: there are two ſorts, the yerba de palos, 
and a finer and a better ſort ealled yerba de camini. It is 


South Sea tea, and the yerba de palos is our caſſio berry 
| buſh. Miller's Dict. age 

CASSIUS. A phyſician in Celſus's time. He is the 
author of the problems that bear his name, which, accord- 
ing to Le Clerc, are ingenious as well as their — 


which cinnamon does not ſenſibly partake : if powdered. 
and boiled in water, the water becomes glutinous, ſo as 


which is drawn from true cinnamon; but if too much heat 


for a doſe; but as to an aſtringent it hath no pretenſions. 


CASSIA LIGNEA JAMAICENSIS. see CANLI 


|  CASSLA ATRAMENTUM, The pulp of the caſſia 


CASSIA EXTRACTA. The pulp of the caſſia fiſtu- 


Lyſimachia cœruleo galericulata, or gratiola coerulea z 


Dr. Turner fays it was called tertianaria, from its uſe 


lauri ſerratæ folio, apalachine gallis, caſſina herba, herba 
caſſiana. It grows in Carolina; the leaves are about the 


in the upper part, green underneath, and have no taſte, 
but an aromatic ſmell. Dale calls it a ſpecies of alaternus. 


norum, the South Sea tea tree; and the perigua, the caſ- 


| moſt probable that the yerba de camini is the Paraguay or 
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which is not of much value. 


CASSOB. Alkaline ſalt. 

CASSOLETA. A kind of humid ſuffumigation de- 
ſcribed by Marcellus. : 

CASSONADA. See SaccnHARUM. 


 CASSOUVARIUS. The name of an exotic bird, 
which De. Grew, in his Comparative Anatomy, affirms 


to be without a craw. 


CASSUMMUNIAR, called alſo caſſumunar, bingalle, 
riſagon, bengalle Indorum, caſmunar, caſumunar, ryſa- 
gon, and caſminar. The root is brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, is tuberous, an inch or more thick, marked on the 
ſurface with circles or joints like the galangal, a ſpecies of 
which it is reckdned by ſome : it is brown on the outſide, 
and of a duſky yellow within. We have no certain ac- 


count of the plant from which this root is taken; it is 


brought over in irregular Tees, | 
This root was introduced by Marloe as a medicine of 
uncommon efficacy in nervous diſeaſes: at preſent it is 
uſed as a ſtomachic, but its uſe is not ſo general as it 
ſeems to deſerve. It is warm and aromatic, ſlightly bitter, 


in ſmell reſembling ginger, or zedoary, from which it dif- 
fers in being milder. Spirit of wine exttacts all its virtue 


completely, and if the tinctute is evaporated it all remains 
in the extract. Lewis's Mat. Med. eee 
CASSUTHA. Dodder. See Cuscura. * | 
CASTALTICUM. A barbarous term for cataſtalti- 
cum. . | 6x: | 
CASTANA. Cheſnuts. 52h | | 
CASTANE A. The cheſnut-tree, called alſo lopima, caſt. 


ſativa, mota, Jupiter's acorns, and Sardinian acorns. The 
coat between the kernel and ſhell is aſtringent; the ker- 
nels windy and ſomewhat binding, but if roaſted and 
mixed with honey, it is commended for coughs and ſpit- | / 


ting of blood. _ | 
| CASTANEA SYLVESTRIS. The wood cheſnut- 
tree. . e 18 | | 
Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. | | 
See Obſervations on Cheſnut-trees in the Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ix1, 3 no ES 


CASTANEA EQUINA. Horſe-cheſnut. See H I- 
© © © | whole ſmell and flavour, but does not keep. 
CASTANEA MALABAR. i. e. Angelina Zanoni | 


POCASTANUM. 


Acoſtæ. 


' CASTLE-LEOD WATERS. This mineral water s 
of the ſulphurequs kind. See Dr. Monro's account of it 


in Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixti. _ | | 

CAS TOR. The beaver. It is alſo called fiber, and canis 
Ponticus. The caſtor fiber, or caſtor cauda ovata plana, 
Linn. It is an amphibious quadruped, inhabiting ſome 


parts of Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſſia, and Germany; but the 


greateſt quantities are met with in Canada. In the inguinal 


region of this animal is found four bags, of an oval ſhape, | 
a large and a ſmall one on each ſide; in the two large 


ones is contained a ſoftiſh, greyiſh yellow, or light brown 


ſubſtance, which in a warm dry air grows by degrees hard“ 


and brittle, and of a darker and browner colour: this is 


alſo called caftor, and is what is uſed in medicine. The 
two ſmaller bags have a ſmell much like that of the larger, 


but contain a ſofter and more unctuous kind of matter, 


On cutting one of theſe bags (common y called cods) 
when dry, and as brought into the ſhops, they are found 


full of a brittle friable ſubſtance, of a browniſh red colour, 


interſperſed with fine membranes and fibres, exquiſitely 
inter woven. Neumann ſays that the beſt comes from 
Pruſſia; but moſt, if not all other writers, ſay from Ruſ- 
ſia. The Ruſſian is in hard round bags: an inferior ſort 


comes from Dantzig ; it is ſmaller and moiſter. The worſt 


- 


is from New England; it is in thin long bags. 
The Ruſſian ca/tor hath a ſtrong, but not agreeable, 
ſmell ; the other ſorts are weaker and more ungrate ful. 

Caſtor is ranked among anti- ſpaſmodics: in flow ner- 
vous fevers it takes off the oppreſſion of the precordia, 
which is often a very troubleſome ſymptom. It is of a 
ſaponaceous nature, ſo does not act by its ſtimulus alone, 


but is refolvent and detergent: in ſome caſes it is ano- 


. 


dyne. 


Rondeletius ſeems to have been the firſt who made the | | ; 
of the cord with the point of a knife, then opens 


diſtinction between theſe bags or glands of the beaver and 
his teſticles, which latter they were generally ſaid to be. 


Alb. Seba ſays that the Siberian caſtor is the beſt, then 


5 


an ounce; of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, a pint; mi, 


ſeous. Proof ſpirit acts equally, though with ſome g 
culty, on both; the ſp. vol. arom. is an excellent n 


is ſufficient to prevent burning; draw off a quart. 


ther or not the ſpermatic cord is free, which muſt be 
bare, tied, and cut; after which proceed to difſecung 
the diſcaſed-part of the ſcrotum, though perhaps Un 
be beſt to diſſect the tumor out firſt, as it leads jon 
the chord before you tie it. If the tumor is larger & 
it adheres to the ſkin, make an oval incifion to 
out; the inciſion is begun a little above the tumot, 


veſſel is fairly diſcovered, and eaſily taken vp \ 


CAS 


the Norwegian, then the Swediſh, then the Polifh 
the worſt is from Canada. But from whatever cou * 
comes, chuſe that which is from a full grown benen 
a fetid and diſagreeable ſmell, an acrid biting al 
browniſh colour, and a ſriable texture. 5 
It is adulterated with dried blood, gum ammonz 
galbanum, &c. mixed with a little of the powder 55 
tor and ſome quantity of the axungia caſtorei. But of 
teCt the fraud, obſerve that the genuine follicules g 
both from one common ſource; that the matter contin 
in them is of a firm conſiſtence, and too bulky to Wa 
therein in their natural ſtate z the ſmell is not ſo bu 
the genuine; it is true, that ſometimes the diffey; 
diſtinguiſh the falſe from the genuine is very gien 1 
the ſophiſtication is undoubted, when the memhr 
pellicles, and fibres, appear intermixed with the caſte 
This — does not keep well in powder, Redit 
ſpirit, proof ſpirit and water, by the help of a little k 
extracts the whole virtue of the caſtor. ReQiked hi 
takes up the leſs ungrateful parts, and water the more 1 


» 
4 


ſtruum for it, and in many caſes improves its virtue, 
The London college directs a tincture and a water fig 
this drug. | OE EA 8 5 
Tinctura Caſtorei. Tiacture of Caſtor, | 
Take of Ruſſia caſtor, twò ounces; of proof ſpirit, am 
digeſt for ten days without heat, and then ſtrain. HW 
only extracts the groſſer parts more plentifully than aui 
maceration does, and proof ſpicit does this more thay 
reAifhed one. | | | XR 
A Compound Tinfure of Caſtor is thus mate: 


Rake of Ruſſia chor, one ounce z of aſſa fctida, ki 


When the tincture of cor is added in a julep to ot 
medicines, it turns milky ; but this is prevented by al 
ing about a dram of æther to a half pint. _ 

Io diſtillation, the caſtor gives over to the water! 


Aqua Caſtorei. Water of Caſtor. 


Take of Ruſſia co/tor, an ounce z of water, as mut 


When a large quantity of cœhtor is diſtilled at once, oi 
eſſential oil is obtained: Dr, Cartheuſer obſerves thai 
oil is ſo ſubtle, that a ſingle drop reſolved into vapouri 
capable of filling a large extent of air with the ſpe 
ſmell of the ca/tor. See Neumann's Chemical War 
Lewis's Mat. Med. , | | 

CASTOR. A name of- the cataputia major. 

CASTOR OIL, i. e. Ricini (ol) 

CAST. DUR. An abbreviation of caſtore durattt 

CASTRATIO. Caſtration. This operation u 
formed when the teſticle is ſcirrhous or cancerous. Wit 
the teſticle ſuppurates, it is only treated as a commol i 
ſceſs. Mr. Barnard ſays that out of a hundred pat 
that he caſtrated, only three were living three yearsalt 
and that when aſter the operation, the wound heals neuf 
and not completely, it commonly proves mortal. RE: 
of the moſt eminent this day in practice obſerve, tatig, 
a ſcirrhus is extirpated, it is as apt to return as a can 
in the breaſt; if it is of the virulent kind it is ſure u 
turn; and the patient will probably live as well ud! 
long if the operation is not performed, as when 1» 
therefore, in general, there is no inducement to pi 
to it. ; 
But if the teſticle muſt be extracted, firſt examine it 


01! 


better convenience of tying the veſſel. 7 
Mr. Gooch (ſee his 2d vol. of Caſes) firſt flits th*F 


with a ſmall pair of crooked ſciffars, by which mel, 
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\CORTS. : Full, abundant ; and when applied to 


| J 

ed needle and ligature. And he farther obſerves 
the whole ſpermatic cord is tied, the conſequences 
5 rorceable, or perhaps fatal; he therefore, after diſ- 
1 8 ſheathe, ſecores only the artery, and thus an 
* hage is prevented, and the uſual conſequences of 
oo whole cord avoided, Dr. Hunter long ſince ad- 
| 1 ſecure the artery, and leave the reſt to the cord ; 
| he ſuggeſts a ſuſhcient ſecurity though the artery 
a be left untied 3 though if it 1s to be cut cloſe to the 
| he adviſes to tie it before cutting, that it may not 
' too ſuddenly, and ſo prove troubleſome by its diſ- 
be. See Sharpe's Operations, Le Dran's Operations, 
. -1th Obſ. Heiſter's Surgery. „5 
\STRENSIS. An epithet given to the dyſentery in 
be, becauſe there the ſoldiers are more expoſed to the 
che night, which aggravates the diſeaſe. 
488. This word figrfifies the ſame as ſymptoma; 
tunes it is uſed for any thing fortuitous or ſpontane- 
or fall from an eminence. In Paracelſus it ſignifies 
eſent diſtemper, and alſo an entire hiſtory of a diſeaſe. 
AT. An abbreviation of Catalogus. | | 
A PABLEMA. According to Galen, Hippocrates 
ns by it the outetmolt fillet which ſecures the reſt of 
handage. | | | 
ATACHLOOS, from yen, graſs, or green herb; 
en expounds it * a very green colour.” It is applied 
ools, and then many read for this word catachola, 1. e. 
bilious. | Fat 
ATACHRISTON. A medicine applied by way of 
ion. 
L\ACHYSTS; To pour upon; an affuſion. | 
ATACLASIS, from aaJaxaze, to break, or diſtort. 
ku c:plains it to be an affection of the eye, as when 
tyc-lids are diſtorted. Vogel defines it to be a ſpaſtic 
phon of the eye. | CC EDI | 
E\CACLEIS (SUBCLAVICLE.) According to Galen 
the frlt ſmall rid of the thorax, from zaJa, below, 
. clavis, the clavicle. N | 
PTACLINES, from #-Jaxave, to lie down. It is the 
as clinicus. | | | 


Ai ACLYSMA, from ufa, 0 0 aſh. A dyſ- | 


ATACLYSMI. Embrocations. Cœlius Aurelianus 
funds this by illiſiones aquarum, 1. e. daſhings of wa- 


„it mcans that they are purely or intenſely bilious. 
docrates uſes it in both theſe ſenles. „„ 
\LACONESIS, from #z]2rviw, 10 irrigate. Irri- 
n by a plentiful affuſion of liquor on ſome part of 
dody. 5 85 
RPACLVYPHE, from yauge, tg cut in word or metal. 
txcavation, hole, or pit. Hippocrates uſes this word 
$ De Art. & de Morb. 5 5 
RIAGMäA, a fracture. See FRAcTURA. Galen 
A ſolution of the bone is called catagma, and 
is a folution of the continuity of the fleſh ; that 
þ it happens to a cartilage it hath no name, though 
ocrates calls it catagma.” __ = L 
TG GMATHICA, from xa]aye, deduco. Remedies 
r tor cementing broken bones, or to promote a cal- 
Lom za] 2% rupty to break. $6. | 


a region, and its circumjacent part. 
þ LALENTIA. Paracelſus coined this word to-ex- 
an epilepſy, Oe: : 
LALEPSIS, from ualarayl ave, to occupy, detain, 
or nterrupt, It is alſo called catoche, catochus, 
atio; and by Hippocrates, aphonia; by Antigenes 
wid anaudiaz by Caelius Aurclianus it is called ap- 
nſio and oppreſſio. 
E word catalepſis hath many ſignifications, as per- 
n, or the knowledge of a thing; the retention of 
Cath, as when a perſon ſtrains at ſtool ; a retention 
et which ought to be evacuated an inter- 

95 the blood in the veſſels by a bandage, as in 
ug; and the diſeaſe which is the ſubject of this 


de ſuppoſe the catoche to be the coma vigil 3 but 
"Iters mean by it the catalepſy. 


I A\GOGE. In Hippocrates's Epid. lib. vii. 7 


CAT 


acute ones; and indeed with the carus, it may be ranked 
among the ſpecies of apoplexy. See Carxos. Dr. Cul- 
len ranks it as a ſpecies of apoplexy, viz. apoplexia cata- 
leptica. Its ſeat ſeems to be in the back part of the brain, 
from the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, and the obſervations 
made on diſſecting thoſe who die of it. 

Women, thoſe with a melancholic habit, and a very 
active imagination, are moſt ſubject to it, eſpecially if 
they uſe a cold regimen, are expoſed to bad weather, and 


cold climes. 


The immediate cauſe ſeems to be an impediment to 
the influx of the vital fire into the nerves ſubſervient to 
ſenſation, and involuntary motion, whillt it is carried on 
in its natural, and in ſome meaſure a more impetuous 
manner in the nerves ſubſervient to the vital actions. Tbis 
retarded influx of vital principle, is from a ſpaſmodic 


_ conſtriction of the parts where the ſeat of the diſeaſe is 


and hence ariſes all the ſymptoms of this diſorder. 

The remote cauſes arc the ſame as thoſe that produce 

melancholy, and other nervous affections; the ſecondary 

cauſes are alſo the ſame that produce other diſorders in 

the nervous ſyſtem, ſuch as poor diet, cold and moiſt 

countries, fear, anger, anxiety, intenſe thought, exceſlcs 

of any kind, worms, &c. | 

This diforder rarely occurs: when it does, the fits 
ſeize the patient at invervals, and laſt generally a few 

minutes, though now and then it continues for ſome hours 
or days. It is rarely preceded by any figns that indicate 

its approach; in a few inſtances a ſtiffneſs in the neck, a 
dull pain in the head, &c. have uſhered in the fit, In 

the diſorder the patient is ſenſeleſs and motionleſs, con- 

tinuing in the poſture that the fit attacked him in, until 


a recovery from it; the limbs are moveable by anothe 


perſon, but, however, they are diſpoſed, the patient ne— 
ver alters their poſition, until the paroxyſm is at an end., 
He neither ſees, hears, nor feels, whatever methods max 
be uſed to excite the ſenſations. He ſwallows greedily 
all that is given him; the countenance becomes {lorid ; 
the eyes are open, ſeem fixed upon ſome object; at the 
cloſe of the fit he fetches a deep figh, and then recovers. 
Other ſymptoms allc attend diſterent patients, or the ſame 
at different times, ſuch as tears dropping ſrom the eyes, 
grinding of the teeth, &c. but the above are the molt 
 generally*attendant. | | | 
Care muſt be taken not to confound a catalep/y with a 

tetanus. | 1 9 

If this diſeaſe proceeds from paſſibns, the danger is 
not ſo great as when a thick blood, or ſuppreſſed accul- 
tomed evacuations, are the cauſe; in the latter it is moſt- 
ly fatal. | 5 | | 
In general the cure will be ſimilar to that of the apo- 
plexy. The indication in the fit, is to relax the ſpaſmo- 
dic ſtricture; and, out of the fit, the indication is to re- 
move the material, or ſecondary cauſes, which contribute 
to the production of the conſtriction. | 

In the fit apply pungent acid ſpirits, ſuch as the ſpirit 
of verdegriſe to tic noſe, or die ſtrongeſt wine vinegar. 
Foreſtus ſtrongly recommen anti-ſpaſmodic oils to be 
rubbed on the nape of the nc, and on the back part of 
the head, after ſhaving it. | F 
Strong ſtimulating clyſters may be injected, if the anus 
is not too much conſtricted to admit them. 8 
Bleeding is commended, if the face is very red and 
turgid; but the heat and ſtrength of the patient will beſt 
determine the propriety of this operation. | | 

Bliſters, though recommended, ſeem not ſo eligible an 
application as ſinapiſms to the feet. 

Two or three ſpoonfuls of the following mixture may 
be given, at proper intervals, either during the fit, or in 
its abſence. | 

R Gum. aſſ. fœtid. 3 ij. aq. puleg. 3 iv. ſp. vol. fœtid. 
& tinCt. valer. vol. aa 3 fs. m. 8 | 

In the abſence of the fit, endeavour to remove the me- 
diate cauſes. According as theſe are, the remedies will 
be formed ; remembering that if fears, apprehenſions, 
and paſſions of the mind are the cauſes, medicines can- 
not be expected to be uſeful, at leaſt not effectual ; but, 
in ſuch like caſes, a change of air, journeying, diverting 
company, &c. are to be inſiſted on, | 

The catalep/y ſometimes ends in a melancholy, epilepſy, 


Þ Gtforder 1s reckoned by ſome under the liſt of 


* 


or fatal apoplexy. 
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See Ccelius Aurelianus, Acuts lib. ii. cap. x. and Hoff- 


man, Brooks's, and the London Practice of Phyſic. 

CATALONGAY. The plant that bears the St. Igna 
tius's bean. | | 

CATALOTICA. This word is by miſtake put for 
catulotica. | | | | 

CATALYSIS, from K vay tO diſſolve, or deſtroy. It 
ſignifies a palſy, or ſuch a reſolution as happens before 
the death of the patient; alſo that diſſolution which con- 
ſtitutes death. 

CATAMENIA, from Ja, infra, or rather ſecundum, 
according to, and um, menſis, the month. The ſame as 
menſes. . 7-5 | 

CATANANCE| See CicnorRIuM. | 9 

CATANANCE LEGUMINOSA. See N1ss0L 14. 

CATANTLEMA, from N, to draw, or pour wa- 
ter. A kind of lotion by infuſion of water. Moſchion 
de Morbis Mulierum. | 


CATANTLESIS. A lotion with hot water, expreſſed 
out of ſponges, recommended by Marcellus Empiricus 


_ againſt hot running ulcers of the head. | | 
_ CATAPASMA, from @a9c5w, to ſprinkle. The anci- 
ent Greek phyſicians meant by this, any dry medicine 
reduced to powder, to be ſprinkled on the body. Their 
various uſes may be ſeen in Paulus, lib. vii. caps xi. 
Catapaſms are of various kinds, according to the inten- 
tion of the phyſician. Powders put in the drink were 
called diapaſms : though Pliny ſays, that ſuch powders 
as were valued for their grateful ſmell were called dia- 
paſms. Oribaſius ſhews from Antyllus, that empaſmata 
was uſed in order to reſtrain ſweat, or any other evacua- 


tion by the pores; or for exciting an itching. Catapaſms 


were ſprinkled on ulcers, but diapaims were prepared 
for the ſake of their ſcent, and were applied to the arm- 
Pits, and the inſide of the thighs, to remove their ſcent. 
Cul. Aurel. in Morb. Acut. lib. ii. cap. xxxviii. ſays, 
that ſympaſmata were ſuch powders, as, being endowed 
with an acrid quality, were iprinkled on the body to pro- 
cure heat. | | | 


CATAPASMUS. A term uſed by Cœl. Aurelianus, 


probably by miſtake, for ſome other word. It implies, 
according to bim, a rubbing of the poſterior part of the 
ſhoulders and neck downwards. | 
CATAPASTUM. See CaTAPASMA. 
CATAPHORA, from *oJag:zpw, which, among other 
ſigniſications, implies, zo render ſleepy. A preternatural 
propenſity to ſleep. See CAROS. Galen calls a coma 
by this name. . | | 
CATAPHORA COMA, i. e. Apoplexia Sanguinea. 
CATAPHORA HYDROCEPHALICA, 1. e. Apo- 


plexia Serofi.  _ 


to joritſy. OE 
CATAPHISMA. A kind of thick poultice of meal 


and herbs | | 


CATAPLASMA. A poultice, from zaJamaacom, il. 
Cataplaſms take their name 
ſometimes from the part to which they are applied, or 
effecis they produce, ſo are called anacollema, frontale, 


lino, 1% ſpread like a plaſter. 


epicarpium, epiſpaſticum, veſicato ium, and, when muſt- 
ard is an ingtedient they are called ſinapiſms. | 
Theſe kind of applications are ſofter, and more eaſy, 
than plaſters, or ointments. They are formed of ſome 
vegetable ſubſtances, and applied of ſuch a conſiſtence, 
as neither to adhere nor run: they are alſo more uſeful 
when the intention is effected by the perpetuity of the 
heat or cold, which they contain, for they retain them 
longer than any other kind of compoſition. e 
When deſigned to relax, or to promote ſuppuration, 


they ſhould be applied warm. Their warmth, moiſture, 


and the obſtruction they give to perſpiration, is the me- 
thod of their anſwering that end. The proper heat, when 
applied warm, is no more than to promote a kindly plea- 
ſant ſenſation ; for great heat prevents the deſign for 
which they are uſed. They ſhould be renewel as often 
as they cool. For relaxing and ſuppurating, none excel 
the white bread poultice, made with the crumb of an 
old loaf, a ſufficient quantity of milk to boil the bread in 
until it is ſoft, and a little oil; which laſt ingredient, be- 
Gdes preventing the poultice from drying and ſticking to 
the ſkin, alſo retains the heat longer than the bread and 
2 


j 


water, put it in a pipkin, with a ſufficient quantin g 
the common method, renewing it every five or {ix hn 


Every time it is renewed waſh the part with the ye 
mineral water, and particularly the edges of the Paal 


ſtupefaction, or deprivation of ſenſation in any ck! 


uneaſy ſenſe of cold in a muſcular, or cutaneous part, 


plies ſuch a falling down as happens in apoplexics; ort 
| ſpontaneous falling down of a paralytic limb. 


| ed the | 
 CATTAPHRACTA, i. e. Quadriga, from xzaJagpacow, | 


can palma Chriſti; or, Ricinus communis ſoliis pul 


milk alone would do. To preſerve the heat lon 
poultice, when applied, may be covered with a ſt 
bladder. 

When deſigned to repel, they ſhould be 2 
and ought to be renewed as oft as they be 
A proper compoſition for this end, 


meal and vinegar. 
Epithems are alſo a kind of cataplaſms. 


Cataplaſma Emolliens. An Emollient Poultice, 


Boil half a pound of the crumb of breaq, and 
ounce of white ſoap, in a ſufficient quantity of 4 
milk, to reduce the whole to a proper conſiſtence. Ui 
poverty is more to be regarded than neatneſs, the 15 
from wheat may be uſed inſtead of bread, adding i 
quantity of oil or lard to it. | 


_ Cataplaſma Diſcutiens. A Diſcutient Poultice. 


Take of barley meal, fix ounces ; the leaves of hem 
freſh gathered and bruiſed, two ounces; crude {al ann 
niac half an ounce; vinegar enough to give the why. 
proper conſiſtence. Mix them without uſing heat, o 
apply it cold. S | = 
Cataplaſmi Saturn: Goulardi. Goulard's Saturnine Pol 'Y 

| tice. | 
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Take a ſuſſicient quantity of Goulard's vegeto- ]] 


bread-crumb. Let them juſt boil gently, and apply iy 


It is commended in cancerous and ſerophulous cab 
on milk tumors of the brealt. 


CATAPLEXIS, from @anow, to firike, Any fis 
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members or organs. 
| CATAPOSIS, from Uo]aT Va, to fea! ew aun. Þ 
cording to Aretæus, it ſignifies the inſtruments of eh 
tition. Hence alſo 
CATAPOTIUM. A pill. 
CATAPSYXIS, from Ju, to refigerate. Art 
geration without ſhivering, either univerſal, or of f 
particular part. A chillneſs, or as Vogel defines ih 


2”. 


 CATAPTOSIHS, from , to fall down. It 


CATAPULTARIUM (Aqua). See ARQUM 


z N. 


| CATAPUTIA. Spurge. Under this name are ml * 


Cataputia major; called alſo palma Chriſti, ricnusy 
garis, ricinus Americanus, nhambu guacu of Pilo, de 
major, common palma Chriſti, great ſpurge, VF 
ſeed, caſtor; and by the Italians it is called cataputi yn 
giore. It is the Ricinus Americanus, Linn. the And 


ſubpalmatis ſerratis, Linn. | | 

This plant is as tall as a little tree, and 1s ſpread i 
many branches; the leaves ſpread like one's hauch k 
the fingers a little ſeparated: the flowers are {mall 4 
in bunches. On the body of the plant there are bun 
of rough triangular huſks, each containing three ſpeci 7 
ſeeds, about the ſize of ſmall kidney-beans, vi Wl 
their ſhells contain white kernels, of a ſwect, oi 
ſometimes of a nauſeous taſte. _ | 

Theſe ſceds were uſed by Hippocrates, and peril 
before him. If they are uſed in ſubſtance they are 
and purge roughly; but the oil expreſſed from them pr 
gently, though very efficacioufly. 5 . 

The leaves when beat and boiled in milk to the 00 
ence of a poultice, are powerful ſuppurants, *** 
for dreſſing bliſters. with, and children's heads that 
ſcabbed, &c. | 3 

The ſeeds are externally variegated with black f 
whitiſh ſtreaks, reſembling both in ſhape and colour? 
inſect called ricinus, i. e. the tick, whence the * 
einus is given to the plant. The oil which thelc f 
afford is what the plant is moſt valued for. my 
obtained both by expreſſion and decoction 3 but dle 
mer method is the beſt for medical uſes. 


CAT 


bis oil is known by the names of ol. ricini, ol. palmæ 
4: oil of kik, oil of agnus caſtus, and caſtor oil. 

his oil is, beſides its eaſily operating as a purge, of 
|;-r uſe in hot, bilious conſtitutions, in febrile dil- 
d of the ardent kind, and, by joining it with proper 
als, may be uſcd in the Jow and putrid fevers. Its 
\cy Exceeds all other kind of purging medicines in 
olic, in calculous diſorders, and al! ſuch caſes as re- 
che bowels to be moved, and yet forbid the uſe of 
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* eriul ſtimulants. PE OE 
and oy 3 children it may be given in the manner of an oleo 
of con harum. Gooch, in his Medical Obſervations, com- 
„ Wha 1s the following method of adminiſtering it to adults, 
the bn aſſures us, that two or three ſpoonfuls taken occa- 
gam ly at bed-time, keeps the bowels ſoluble, even when 
bleeding piles attend. A larger doſe, or the ſame, 
ice, frequently repeated, ſuffices for a purge on any oc- 
beni 3 ; ; | | 1 
al id Ol. ricini 3 j. ſs vitel. ovi parum, probe contritis in 
- wh marm. adde ſenſim aq. menth. pip. fimp. & aq. 
heat, a jam. imp. aa 3 ij. fyr. rofar. ſolut. 3 ſs. m. | 
| e obſerves that it acts by lubricating, rather than by 
93 ulating. N | 8 F 
ine Ti the colic, a table ſpoonful of this oil may be mixed 
WS : little pepper-mint water, and repeated every half 
-m 0: every hour, until it promotes the deſired evacua- 
vantir lt the ſtomach rejects it, a gentle puke may be ex- 
ph by a tew grains of ipecacuhana, and then the oil 
(ix hh be more eaſily retained. 7 
he ver fevers it both opens and cools; and in the lower 
ne of fercrs it cools too much, if not guarded by 
caies WS proper aromatic. In the yellow fever of the 
indes it is almoſt a ſpecific. When the belly is 
ny fü too lax from acrid vile, this oil obtunds the 
ny of WW: ony, and thus reſtrains the exceſve diſcharge z in 
rs git relieves too by its obtunding acrimony. 
ren. intentions of cure in nephritic complaints, and the 
; of (:/Wcrties of this oil, being conſidered, will readily point 
| 1 its uie in thoſe affliclive complaints, ior it purges 
,in ſwall quantities, without irritation; it is cool- 
Ar 21d fo allays all febrile heats; it corrects acrimony, 
or of lin 1 prevents the coheſion of calculous concretions, if it 
fines h BS not diſſolve them. In gonorrhœas, the fluor albus, 
us pen, = onſtipation peculiar to ſtudious and ſedentary per- 
on. ki &c. this oil is of ſingular efficacy. Bs | 
1683 Oh 8 Wulc it of a pale colour, lmpid, and rather inclining 
_ 2rccnith caſt, almoſt infipid to the taſte, with but 
A RU LS {mcll, and of a thickiſh conſiſtence; this ſort is 
| oed by expreſſion. That which is ſeparated from the 
e are ral by decoction, is of a browniſh colour, of a rancid 
|  dilagreeable ſmell and taſte; it ſhould never be uſed 
ricinus u rally. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond. Med. Obſ. 
Piſo, ct Inq. vol. ii. Canvane's Diff. on the Ol. Palmæ Chriſti. 
ge, Ma Mol. vol. iti, | 
taputia g RTAPUTIA MINOR. Garden ſpurge. Alſo called 
the Ars major, and tithymalus latifolius. h 
lis ph the /purges are acrid z the milky juice, in which 
AS tu lies, is cauſtic and cathartic; the root, or bark, 
s ſpreads bred by infuſion in vinegar, hath been given to a dram; 
hand, or tour of the leaves purye ſtongly ; the milky juice 
e ſmall 4 d to deſtroy warts : but none of this tribe are now 
are bun becauſe of their exceſſive acrimony. | 
Fee by nder this article may be ranked the three following 
3, Whic ; 35 . 
ct, oily, ® cinoides. The Barbadoes nut; alſo called pineus 
ans, pinhones Indici, carcas, nux Barbadenſis, faba 
and peri trix, Jatropha, curcas, ricinus Americanus major 
ey are a0. © Nigro, munduy-guacu, nux cathartica Americana, 
them pur veliana cathartica. The fruit is oval ſhaped like a 
| put, and contains oblong black ſeeds. The tree is 
o the cool he of America, and alſo of the Eaſt Indies; it grows 
ts. are oniderable fize. The ſeeds are extremely acrid, and 
Lads that! | hag that purges, but is rarely uſed on account of 
NN. \ 
ch black f cilana purgatrix. The purging nut. Alſo called 
1d colour? purgantes, jatropha, and ricinoides. The tree is 
the nar ve of America and the Weſt-Indies ; grows to a con- 
1 thele k. ple ſze. Its fruit is oval-ſhaped, containing round- 
* nd ſomewhat triangular, and browniſh ſeeds, which 
bu 


8 briſkly by vomit and ſtool. PR 


but little acrimony, and taſte like almonds, but yet 


CAT 


Grana Tiglia. The Molucca-grains, ſo called becauſe 
they were firſt brought from the Molucca iſlands, They 
are alſo called tiglium, craton, and pinus Indica nucleo 
purgante. The tree is a native of America and the Eaſt 
Indies; the fruit is roundiſh, containing dark greyiſh 
ſeeds, ſhaped nearly like thoſe of the palma Chriſti. They 
are intenſely hot and acrid, operate with a degree of viru- 
lence both upward and downward ; and of the four ſorts 
abovementioned, this is the moſt aCtive.. One dram of 
the oil is a ſtrong doſe. | | 

The wood and leaves of the above five trees and plants 
are ſtrong cathartics. Hermann ſays, that the wood of 
the tiglia, called panava, or pavana, operates violently when 
freſh, but when long kept it is ſudorific. 

CATARACTA. A cataract, from xaJ:paoowm, to min- 
gle together, or put out of order. Dr. Cullen places it as 
a ſpecies of caligo. Ek 

A cataract is an opacity of the cryſtallize humour of 


the eye, which prevents the rays of light paſſing to the 


retina, and ſo preventing viſion. Dr. Hunter ſays, it is 
when an inflammation in the coat of the cryſtalline hu- 
mour hath rendered it opake: but Mr. St. Yves ſeems to 
intimate, that the cryſtalline humour ſwells. 

The ancient Greeks called this diſorder tnoxuua, or 


v7T9xvo's, which Celſus renders by the word /ufu/o ; and 


VN uνπů] ie, OT YAQUK@ LA, which Galen, and moſt of the 
ancients, ſay, is a dryneſs, or concretion of the cryſtal- 
line humour. Aetius ſays, it is a change of the eryſtal⸗ 
line humour to a iky colour, with a dryneſs and concre- 


tion. And ſome in our day obſerve, that the principal 
difference betwixt a catara# and a glaucoma is, that, in 


the latter, the cryſtalline humour becomes hard, and of a 
ſky colour, (glauci coloris); and in the former it is ſoft. 


Mr. de St. Yves divides the catarud? into the true, 


doubtful, and falle. | 5 . TEE 
'The True, is when the cryſtalline humour hath loſt its 
tranſparency : and this he ſubdivides into three forts; iſt, 


When the cryſtalline humour is ſoſt: 2dly, When it is 


hard: and, 3dly, When it is purulent. 


The Doubttul. are thoſe in which the ſucceſs of the 
operation is as uncertain as the uſe of topical remedies, 


Theſe are of four ſorts, 1ſt, A membranous cataract: 
2dly, A hlamentous cataraet : 3dly, Catarafs from blows 


or other external injuries: and, Athly, From a defect of 
the membrane, which covers the bottom of the ſocket in 
the vitreous humour. 1 he firſt and third of theſe he 


ſubdivides again, each into three kinds, as he endeavours 
to be minute, as well as full, in his deſcription of this 


| diſorder. | | | 
The Falſe, are thoſe in which the remedies afford no 


f f farther than to palliate pains, or to remove defor- 


| mity 3 and theſe he divides into the glaucoma, and the 
ſhaking catara#?. | 


All this diviſion, and ſubdiviſion, ſeems little regarded 
in preſent practice; but yet ſome uſeful hints will be de- 
rived by a peruſal of this author, 1 | 

When a catarad begins, the patient at firſt complains 
of a diminution of his ſight; and on a careful examina- 
tion of the eye, a whiteneſs is perceived very deep in it: 
on examining the eye at diſtant periods of time, its opa- 
city becomes more and more manifeſt to the obſerver, and 


the patient very ſenſibly loſes the advantage of fight. The 


progreſs of a cataradt is uſually very flow. 


No medicines are known, that are capable of removing 


this diſorder of the eye; but methods of operating on the 
cryſtalline humour are uſed to recover the ſight thus ob- 
ſtructed. The firſt is by depreſſing, the ſecond by abſtract- 
ing this humour. In a recent caſe it may not be amiſs to 


try ſuch medicines as relieve the gutta ſerena. Sometimes 


ſucceſs ſeemed to follow repeated doſes of calomel, and 
poultices of freſh hemlock on the «eye, conſtantly keeping 


a bliſter on the back. Small doſes of the merc. cor. alb. 


daily repeated for a length of time, have been uſeful. 
Mr. Sharp gives it as a general rule for proceeding to 
the operation, when the catarad is entirely opake; he 


obſerves, that ſometimes they are of a proper conſiſtence 


for the operation before they become ſo, but forbids pro- 
ceeding thereto while the patients can perceive any thing 
through them. Catara#ts are of different colours; the 
pearl coloured, aud thoſe that appear like burniſhed iron, 
are thought proper to endure the needle; the white are 

: | ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed milky ; the green and yellow are horny, and in- 
curable ; the black cataract Mr. Sharpe takes to be the 
gutta ſerena. | | 

The yellow catarad often adheres to the iris fo as to be 
incurable, When a gutta ſerena attends, the operation 
will not relieve. | | 

| There is little to be expected from the operation, when 
the diſeaſed eye is either dinynithed, or increated, from 
its natural ſize. 

Before and after the operation, a due regard muſt be 
had to the ſtate of the patient's conſtitution ; and ſuch 
means are generally adviſed, as will keep it ſomewhat be- 
low its natural vigour, | 

When no objection- to the operation attends, Mr. Sharp 
commends the following method for depreſſing the cata- 
ract. Place tbe patient in a. convenient light, and a 
| ſuitable height: put a pillow behind his back, that his body 

may bend forward, and the head approach near to you; 
then inclining the head a little backwards upon the breaſt 
of your aſſiſtant, and covering the other eye, ſo as to pre- 
vent its rolling, let the aſſiſtant lift up the ſuperior eye-lid, 
and yourſelf depreſs a little the inferior one: this done, 
ſtrike the needle through the tunica conjunQiva, ſome— 
thing leſs than one-tenth of an inch from the cornea, 
even with the middle of the pupil, into the poſterior cham- 
ber, and gently endeavour to depreſs the cataract with 
the flat ſurface of it, If after it is diſlodged it riſes again, 
though not with much elaſticity, it mult again and again be 

uſhed down. If it is membranous, after the diſcharge 
of the fluid, the pellicle muſt be more broke and depreſſed, 
If it is uniformly fluid, or exccedingly elaſtic, we muſt 
not continue to endanger a terrible inflammation, by a vain 
JJC EE | | 

After the operation, treat it as an ophthalmy; and a 
collyrium, of one part rectified ſpirit of wine, and ten 
parts of luke warm water, will be as proper au application 
as any. „„ 3 

Mr. Daviel has the honour. of having diſcovered the 
method of extracting the cryſtalline humour; but Mr. 
St. Yves practiſed it about ſixty years before him, When 
the cryſtalline lens had paſſed through the pupil into the 


anterior chamber of the eye, both Mery and Petit extract- 


ed it, for then the depreſſion is impracticable. When 


this method of relief is put into practice, proceed as fol- 


lows. | 

Paſs your knife through the cornea, into the anterior 
chamber of the eye, about a line before the iris; for if it 
is not put there the iris will, perhaps, be wounded ; if 
you go too far on the cornea, you may get between its la- 


mina, and ſo not perforate into the chamber: after punc- | 


turing into the chamber, guide your knife with the flat 
| fide perpendicular to the eye, through the aqueous hu- 

mour horizontally (being careful not to wound the iris) 
and then thruſt it out at the oppoſite fide and fituation of 
the cornea you put it in at; then turning its edge oblique- 
ly and perpendicular outwards, make an inciſion rather 


through the inferior half of the cornea, then liſting up the 


ſuperior part of it, the cryſtalline humour will burlt its 
aranea, and drop out; but if it ſhould ſtick at its exit 
through the wound, it ſhows that the capſula of the cryſ- 

talline is not broke, on which you muſt puncture it with 


the knife, and then it will drop: but if the diſeaſe is in 


the aranea, or the capſula of the cryſtalline, you muſt ex- 
tract it alſo with the forceps. | „ adds 
With reſpect to the nature of this diſorder, or the ſtate 
of the cryſtalline lens, whatever improvements have been 
made within the preſent-century, reſpecting its diſordered 
ſtate, many difficulties are ſtill attendant. Mr. Pott ob- 
ſerves that until the year 1720, or thereabout, neither the 
ſtate, nature, nor ſeat of this diſeaſe were truly known ; 
at leaſt not to thoſe who practiſed ſurgery. Accident, he 
adds, firſt proved it to be a diſtemper of the corpus cryſ- 
tallinum, and to be in general abſolutely confined to it. 
Heiſter is the firſt writer on this ſubject, who leads to 
any Juſt idea of it. Mr. Pott ſeems to be the firſt who 
dwells on the true ſtate of the cryſtalline humour when a 
cataract is formed, He ſays, that the idea of a beginning 
or imperfect catarad being ſoft, and that of a mature or 
perfect cataract being hard, is erroneus; at leaſt, for the 
molt part ſo. That the natural ſound tranſparent cryſtal- 


* . .) . . . 
line, is very far from being uniform in its conſiſtence 


9 


through its whole ſubſtance; its external 


capable of undergoing, proceeds that variety of a 
kinds of catarof/s. The idea of beginning catoro'; bent 
an ill influence in practice. When the cryſtalline um 
pered, and unfit for perfect viſion, whether it be opaked 


have no reaſons to depend on, any more than we un 


| Beſides the body of the cryſtalline lens, its capiuia cr i 


one. When the capſula is the ſeat of the diſeaſe, 


when with a catarad the globe of the eye is manu 


CAT. 


, . part 1s my 
ſofter, and more gelatinous, than its internal: ale 


therefore although equally. tranſparent, may 4 


: l e a wb 
form a kind of nucleus, and is always of a much 8 i 
texture. He adds, if this known difference gf ad © pu 
ence, between the external and internal parts of the * enſe 


talline, was duly attended to, it would ſolve mn; * 
appearances in cataradts; which for want of ſuch * 
tion, are either not accounted for, or very abſurly, ad 
other phznomena, it would account for the yer 1 


ry dif... an 
colour which the different parts of the ſame les a 
quently bearz and which hath furniſhed the wilde an thi 
jectures. From this ſound and natural (tate, it iS in 
pable of ſeveral morbid alterations: it is capable gf b. be 
diſſolved or of becoming a fluid, without loſing any ho pa 
of its tranſparency : it hath been ſuppoſed by ver yy d. 
anatomiſts, that the human cryſtalline has ſometimes h. th 
tween its ſurface and its capſula, a ſmall quantity af ts the 
pellucid lymph; and conſequently that there is no ing, fol 
diate connection between the body and its inveſting ms it 
brane. In many beaſts, as well as fiſhes, this is known y 


be the caſe; but whether it be ſo in the human ge, 
not very eaſy to be known during life; but that this if 
caſe ſometimes from diſtemper, there is no doubt: that 
the whole cryſtalline is diſſolved into a fluid which fig, 
ſerves its tranſparency ; and this ſeems to form wati 

alicd the black eatarad?, which is a ſpecies of the gm 
ſerena. Mr. Pott goes on to obſerve that, the cryltallineky 
mour is capable or being diffolved into an apparent y un 


U 
form fluid of a gelatinous conſiſtence, which will be nu : 
or leis vpake through the whole of it; it ſometimts is be 
comes opake, while it undergoes a partial kind of Cillly ſu 


tion, which leaves, or renders the different parts oft 
of very different degrees of conſiſtence; and it now al 
then, though very rarely, becomes opake through its wha 
ſubſtance, and yet preſerves its natural degree of firm, 
From this variety of alteration, which the cryſtalline 
ance which our anceſtors have called fo many dete 


) 


ſoft, and hardening as they become more perfecb lat 
becomes ſofter than it ſhould be, it is certainly den 
not; but that this foſtened lens will ever be harcer, x 


evidences that an opacity is a proof of its induration. Ut 
moſt fluid catara&ts are as opake as the. moit frm ons 
Farther inconveniences attending the idea of ripe and us 
ripe, ſoft or hard, cataracts are as follow: the cariy or us 
ripe ſtate is ſuppoſed an improper one for the operaith 
and that the patient muſt wait for a later or ripe on;1 
then becomes a matter of conſideration whether the 
tient ſhall or ſhall not continue blind for a very unceriil 
ſpace of time. Again, the ſoft ſtate being ſuppoſci nl 
the proper one, a more opake and hardened [tate 15 0 
pected as a neceſſary conſequence of time, which 10 
being true, the patient is either never relieved, or at 
is deprived of that advantage without any juli rei 


veſtigating membrane may be the ſeat of the diſe ei 
may become opake while its contents are clear and 
tranſparent. This may happen after the operat!0! i 
depreſſing a harder catara#, or for letting out 2 10 


he 428 
happens to take place after depreſſing or extracuing ® 
cryſtalline lens, it ſometimes vaniſhes in a ſew wess 
and ſometimes requires an operation. 


have it ſucceed, the cryſtalline humour ſhould be of 
and all the other parts of the eye capable of perla 
their functions; the eye ſhould be of its natur 


enlarged, the patient is incapable of perceiving ba 
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jay proce ap Intention is anſwered by abſorbents and de- 
the cite 5 N the ſecond, by adding ſaffron and ſnake- 
xcceed. N "IE abſorbents, and by. waſhing them down with 


1d be 


' perform 


natu! 


ing light 
ing 15 i 
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zuſhing betwixt light and darkneſs, in ſuch a caſe 
Tr | 


> eration mult be omitted. IT he pupil ought to | t 
| ©. vie of contracting and dilating; it hath been 
* by many, chat when the pupil is immoveable, it is 
þ purpoſe to perform the operation, which in a gene- 
eule is true, though not in a particular one; the ope- 
on certainly ſhould not be performed if the pupil is 
cable from a paralyſis of the part, nor if it adheres 
be ckyſtalline, as in theſe caſes we could not operate 
any ſucceſs, but if it 1s immoveable or almoſt ſo 
\ diſtenſion of the cryſtalline humour (which Mr. 
hinks ſometimes happens) you may operate; how- 
in theſe caſes, on a very nice examination the pupil 
be found to have a very ſmall degree of motion. 
patient ought always to be able to diſtinguiſh light 
garkneſs, and a white from a black body; if he is 
though you remove the cataratt from over the pupil, 
the retina is incapable of performing its office. In 
following inſtances ſucceſs is hardly to be expected 
either couching or extracting the cryſtalline body; 
1 the diſeaſed cryſtalline is ſomewhat of the colour of 
or of a bright yellow, or of à copper colour, the 
ation does not ſucceed z the pupil being generally 
d immoveable and the whole eye enlarged. When 
ie parts of the eye are enlarged, or when the cryſtal- 
protrudes through the pupil, the caſe is not a proper 
ſor the operation. | | TO: 
5 to the extraction or depreſſion of the catarad, thoſe 
\ undertake to perform thoſe operations will doubtleſs 
zvailed themſelves of all the information given by 
beſt writers on theſe ſubjects; and to thoſe who wiſh 
ſuller directions, &c. the ſubjoined writers are thoſe 
N whom the whole of what art hath taught will be 
ed. — | | | | | 
p Wc: Ceiſus, Paulus, Aetius, St. Yves on the Diſorders 
he Eyes, Heiſter's Surgery, Sharp's Operations, Med. 
vol ii. p. 157, & c. and 412. vol. iii. p. 1, Warner 
Pott on the Cataract. e i | 
ATARACTA NIGRA. The ſame as amauroſis. 
ATARIA, Cat-mint. See MenTHa. 15 
MUTARRHALIS. The catarrhal fever, or continual 
tidian of the ancients, It begins in the evening, with 
4 vering and a coldneſs of the ſkin and extreme parts, 
4 itiveneſs, a frequent deſire of making water, but the 
* e is ſmall in quantity; a weakneſs of the head, an 


* 


le 


1 


x 


1, owing, a ſtimulus in the larnyx, a heat in the nof- 

ad fauces, attended with ſneezing, and a weight in 
* breaſt. Towards night heat, and a quicker, fuller 
e, a cough, with a defluxion of rheum, a heat in the 
ßes, unquiet fleep, ſweating in the morning, and at 
tl a total loſs of appetite. EE ET 
„be inmediate cauſe is a ſharp, acrid ſerum, or lymph 
h irritates the glandulous tunics, or the noſtrils, pa- 
* and fauces, the aſpera arteria, and branches of the 
cla, and ſometimes the œſophagus, ſtomach, and in- 


a viſcich matter, ſneezing, and a defluxion on the lungs, 
(a, gripes, &c. followed by a ſalutary flux. 
omen, children, and weakly men, are its chief ſub- 


volt frequent in ſpring and autumn, or in very 
able ſeaſons, N | | | 


es on; and as ſoon as its diſcharge appears at the 


ba COpious perſpiration relieves, and at others a large 
Parze thrown up from the lungs, give a turn to the 


15 - 
Pant, or, perhaps, a diarrhoea proves the natural 


18 of cure, 
0 A ; ns of cure are, 1, to ſheath the acrimony 
e mph; 2dly, to increaſe perſpiration z 3dly, to 


| . ® . «- * 
ab „ cquors; the third, decoctions of figs, mixture with 
| ammoniacum, &c. | 


- tt 1 o . * o | 
al dn 7 rat is conſiderable, nitre may be joined with the 
jel a «nes; and if the cough is violent, the parego- 


flow down. 


erſai languor, a falſe appetite, thirſt, difficulty of 


nes are affected; whence a cough, hoarſeneſs, ſpit- 


b the ſymptoms of this fever go off: ſometimes in- 


After the fever is abated „if a copious ſpitting continueth, 
o the perſpirative powders, a few grains of cort. eluther 


may be added. See Hoffman's Med. Rat. See CATar- 
RHUS. | | 


CATARRHEUMA, i. e. Catarrhus:' | | 
CATARRHEXIS. A violent and copious eruption or 


effuſion; joined with an, it is a copious evacuation 
from the belly, and ſometimes alone it is of the ſame ſig- 
nification. In Vogel's Noſology, it is defined a diſcharge 
of pure blood from the belly. TE 


CATARRHQECUS. A word applied to diſeaſes pro- 


ceeding from diſtillations of rheum. 


CATARRHOPA PHYMATA. Tubercles tending 


downwards; or, as Galen ſays, thoſe that have their apex 


on a depending part. 
CATARRHOPOS NOUSOS. A remiſſion of the diſ- 
eaſe, or its decline, and oppoſed to the paroxyſm. 
CATARRHUS, a defluxion, from xara and geb, to 
It is an inflammation of, or an increaſed 
and morbid ſecretion from the mucous membrane of the 
noſe, eyes, throat, mouth, or lungs, which in the leſſer 
degrees of it, is called a cold. Dr. Cullen ranks this 
genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiz and order profluvia. 
He alſo enumerates two ſpecies : the firſt from cold, the 
ſecond from contagion: Hippocrates hath ſeven ſpecies 
of defſuxions under the appellation of cataryh. | 
When inflammatory ſymptoms precede the increaſed 
ſecretion, it is called a hot catarrh If a fever precede it, 
it is called a catarrhal fever, which ſee. When the ſecre- 
tion of the mucus is increaſed at the beginning of the diſ- 
order, and inflammation appears afterwards, but in no 
very conſiderable degree, it is then called a cold catarrh ; 
when there is a violent cough excited, either by an exceſ- 
ſive catarrh, by the rupture of a vomica in the lungs, by 
a polypus driven into the pulmonary artery from the heart, 
or by a ſpſamodic conſtriction of the nerves, it is called a 
ſuffocative catarrh. Many include under the word catar rh 


| almoſt all kinds of defluxions ; but the moſt received dif- 
| tinCtions have been included in theſe verſes, Teh 


Si fuit ad pettus dicitur Rheuma CAT ARRHVs, 

Ad fauces BRONCHUs ad nares efio COR YA. | 
The ſeat of the catarrh is in the membrane of the noſe, 
the frontal ſinuſes, the antra Highmoriana, all the cells 
of the os ſphenoides, the mouth, ſauces, eyes, the aſpera 
arteria, and its branches in the lungs. | 
This diſorder is moſt frequent in cold climes, in ſpring” 
and autumn, or in variable ſeaſons z and happens chiefly 
to thoſe who have narrow cheſts, long necks, or ſuch as 
are diſpoſed to coughs, and thoſe who are phlegmatic and 
weakly. | | ; 5 8 

In general it is produced by whatever gives a check to 
perſpiration ; ſtimulating diet, paſhons of the mind, &c. 
may conduce to this diſeaſe. The ſuffocating kind is pro- 
duced by a palſy in the nerves, ſubſervient to reſpiration, 
and polypous concretions in the pulmonary veſſels. 

In a be catarrh, the ſymptoms, according as the diffe- 
rent parts are affected, are a redneſs, heat, ſoreneſs, and 
ſenſe of diſtenſion in the eyes and eye-lids; at the fame 
time there 1s an unuſual ſecretion of tears, and watery 
mucus, which running down the cheeks inflame them: 
When the noſe is affedled, there is a ſenſe of ſtuffing and 
ſwelling in the noſtrils, an alteration in the voice, a loſs of 
| ſmell; and if the inflammation runs high, a thin mucus 
is ſecreted, which produces heat, and ſoreneſs of the noſ- 
trils, ſneezing, and ſometimes inflammation, with cxco- 
riation of the upper lip. If rhe throat, trachea, or lungs, 
are the ſeat of the diſeaſe, the rheum ſeparated in theſe 
parts inflames them; ſometimes a ſwelling of the noſe at- 
' tends, or, perhaps the whole face is puffed up, a lan- 
guor, ſtupor, deafneſs, and ſoreneſs of the ears are alſo 
complained of, and a running from them. When the 
throat is affected, the tonſils, and parts thereto adjacent, 
are red, ſore, and hot, accompanied with a ſecretion of 
watery mucus, which ſtimulates, and occaſions a conſtant, 
troubleſome, tickling cough ; ſometimes the whole mouth 
is ſore, there are little excoriations of the tongue, and 
a conſtant flow of ſaliva, with ſoreneſs of the ſalivary 
glands, and the lips are inflamed and excoriated. When 
the larynx or trachea are affected, a ſoreneſs is felt in 
them, attended with a hoarſeneſs, and generally with a 


u, or ſtorax pill, may be given at bed- time. 


troubleſome tickling cough. In the lungs tbis diſeaſe 
* - i | | produces 
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2 a ſoreneſs, tightneſs, and ſenſe of ſtuffing in the 
reaſt, with difficulty of breathing, and a violent cough, 
with which either nothing, or only a watery mucus 1s at 
firſt ſpit up, and which produces ſoreneſs under the ſter- 
num, and in the ſides, and ſometimes head-ach, ſickneſs, 
and reaching. Sometimes: all theſe parts are affected at 
once, but more generally. it blppens that one only is diſ- 
eaſed at the firſt, and it ſpreads more or leſs, as circum- 
ſtances concur to favour its progreſs. There is more or 
leſs of inflammation too, according as the ſtrength of the 
patient, or the violence of the diſeaſe is. In the evening 
the ſymptoms are mpre.troubleſome, but, in the morning, 
a gentle moiſture inthe ſkin appears, and the patient is 
eaſier. In weakly habits the pulſe is frequent, but not 
very hard; the appetite is.Igſt, and the increaſe of the 
evening's paroxyſm is conſiderable. | 

In the cold catarrh, the ſecretion of the mucus comes 


on firlt : there is, therefore, a running from the noſe ; the 


matter is not watery, but, viſcid, though thin, and not 
very ſtimulating. 
the throat, produces a cough, by which it is thrown oft, 
and ſometimes a nauſea ; or affecting the lungs, there is 
a ſpitting with the cough. This expectoration of phiegm 
is molt conſiderable after fleeping ; but there is no great 
ſenſe of ſoreneſs or of ſtuffing. After ſome days, inflam- 
matory ſymptoms come on, though not in a great degree, 
nor is the whole ſyſtem often much affected. Theſe 


ſymptoms are followed by an increaſed ſecretion of mu- 


cus, which becoming viſcid, if it was not fo at the begin- 
ning, loſes is ſtimulus. If the inflammation is great, the 
mucus diſcharged is yellowiſh, and ſometimes tinged with 
blood; as this goes on, the other ſymptoms abate, and, 
at length, the diſcharge by ſpitting, grows whiter, then 
leſs in quantity, and thus the diſorder ends. If the pa- 
tient is in a cold atmoſphere, the cough is the more trou- 
bleſome, the other ſymptoms are aggravated, and the diſ- 
caſe is prolonged. If through an imprudent expoſure to 
the air, a relapſe happens, the ſame courſe is run through 
that had, juſt before been pailed. If the inflammation is 
very conſiderable, an angina, or a quinſy, may be produced; 
or if there is alſo the inflammatory diatheſis in general, a 
pleuriſy may come on, or other diſorders which tend to a 
conſumption. 13 | She | 
As diiterent ſymptoms appear, according to the violence 
of the attack, &c. different diſeaſes are imitated by this, 
and care ſhould be taken to diſtinguith the catarrh from an 
angina, peripneumony, ulcerated fore throat, venereal and 
other ulcerations in the throat, &c. and the ſuffocative 


catarrh muſt not be confounded with the hooping cough, 


aſthma, and other difficuities of breathing. | 
According to the heat of the body, and the ſtrength of 
the patient, the cure may be begun by bleeding, or with 


purging, ſucceeded by gentle laxatives, diuretics, or per- | 


ſpiratives, as one or the other may ſeem moſt likely to re- 


lieve, and let them be repeated as circumſtances may re- 


quire, After purgatives, let a gentle opiate be given at 
nights, joined with a ſmall doſe of the tart. emet. If 
pain in the brealt 13 conſiderable, Jet a bliſter be applied 
as near the part affected as 1s convenient. If the throat is 
ſore, the volatile liniment may be applied to the fore-part 


of it. Perſpiration may be promoted with the uſual anti- 


monial preparations, joined with ſuch other perſpiratives 
of the cooling or warmer kinds, as the nature of the caſe 
may require; and by bathing the feet in warm water at 
night. This laſt method abates the cough and head-ach 
conſiderably ; and if inflammation does not forbid, by 
the following anodyne preparation: R Extr. Thebaic. gr. 
ij. amygd. decort. gr. x. tart. emet. gr. ij. f. pil. no. vi. 
Cujus capt. j. ter in die. F 
In chronical catarrhs very great advantage is obtained 
by a frequent uſe of purgatives, mixed with opiates, in 
{uch- quantities as not to prevent their efficacy as lax- 
atives, e. g. | 

K Pil. Rufi, gr. 
vj. h. ſ. ſumend. | 
To moderate the cough 


xv. pil. ſapbn. gr. viij. m. f. pilul. no 


, eaſe the ſoreneſs complained 


of inwardly, and aſſiſt the diſcharge by ſpitting, mucila- | 


ginous medicines may be adminiſtered, ſuch as the infu- 
Gon of linſeed, mixtures with ſpermaceti, &c. 

See Hoffman's Med. Rat. Syſt. Opuſcula Med. Docto- 
ris Baker, Dr. Fordyce's Elements, part ii. Brooks's Prage 
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This mucus, when it is ſecreted into | P 


rhage in the cure of the b 


cuation. 


remedies. 


ter the cryſtallization of common ſalts, and this # 
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CAT 


Schneider hath writ largely on this ay 


eaſe. 
CATARRHUS, i. e. Peripn. Notha. 
CATARRHUS BELLINSULANUS, i, e. M 
CATARRHUS SUFFOCATUS. See Spree 
STRIDUL As» | card 
CATARRHUS VESICZ, i. e. Dyſuria mucoſ. 
CATARTISMUS. According to Galen it p 
lation of a bone from a preternatural to its n 
ation. 
CATASARCA, i. e. Anaſarca. 
CATASCHASMOS, from ad o, ſignifying to ſq a 
or open à Ven. | | | ay 
_ CATASTAGMOS, from gage, to diftil. Thi; 
name which the Greeks, in the time of Celſus 41 
diſtillation. NT e 
CAT ASTALAGMͤOS, 1. e. Cataſtagmos. 
CATASTALTICUS, from xaJactaaw, to refrain 
run to contract. It ſigniftes ſtyptic, altringent, 1. 
re{ling. | 
CATASTUS (LAP is), i. e. Achates, 
CATATASI, from xa]-J:iyw, to extend, or 0 place, Ih 
Hippocrates, it means the extenſion of a fractured link 
or a diſlocated one in order to replace it: alſo the au 
replacing it in a proper ſituation, 
CATAXA. Both Aetius and Actuarius expreſ; by thy 
word raw filk, or filk before it is dyed. EN 
CATE, i. e. Terra Japonica. See alſo Lycryy, 
CATECHU. See ACaJaiBa and TERRA Japoxry 
CATEIADION. A long inſtrument which was in, 
duced into the noſtrils, in order to provoke an hene 
ead-ach. It is mentioned b 


IS a tram. 
atural lity 


Aretæus. | | | 
CATELLORUM (OrtumM). It is olive oil in whih 
young whelps have been boiled until their fleſh ſeparny 
from the bones; after which is added thyme, marjorm 
&c. which ſtand together in the ſun, aud then the of 
ſtrained for. uſe. See PH. Paris. ; | 
CATELLUS CINEREUS. A cupel or teſt. $ 


CUrELLA. _ „ 
CATEVALA. Common aloe. | 
CATH. An abbreviation of catholicus. 
CATHARESIS, from apo, to take away, Any fo 


of ſubtraction of a part of the body by any kind of a 


CATH ARETICA, from ape, 79 take away, Nen 
dies which conſume ſuperfluous fleſh 

CATHARMA, from zal0aijpw, to. purge. The exc 
ments purged off from any part of the body. 

CATHARMOS, from x«0aips, 0 pura e. Purontion 
by medicines; and the cure of a diſorder by ſuperli.tioy 


CATHARSIS. Purgation. Whether by the meals 
lochia, urine, ftcol, in a way natural or artificial. 
a CATH ARTIC A, from ul hi pœ, fo purge. | T his woll 
is generally uſed as expreſſive of purging medicines; W 
it alſo implies emetics. EY 
CATHARTICUM EXTRACTUM. Cathartic & 
tract. | 
CATHARTICUM EXTRACTUM. The Londa 
college directs the following: take of Succotorine ot 
an ounce and a half; of the pith of coloquintida 
drams ; ſcammony, the leſſer cardamom ſeeds, hulth 
of each half an ounce; of proof ſpirit, a pint- Te 
ſpirit being poured upon the coloquintida, cut ima!, # 
the ſeeds bruiſed, draw a tincture with a gentle heat, . 
tinued four days; then to the tinEture preſſed out, of 
the aloes and ſcammony, firſt ſeparately reduced to e, 
der; and theſe being diſſolved, draw off the ſpit, as 
reduce the maſs to the conſiſtence of a pill. 
This is a very effectual purge ; the doſe is from g.“ 
to 3 ſs. It is an improvement on the pilulz Ru! 
compoſition, except for the addition of the turbith, es 
was deſcribed by Andernacus ſome time before Euſtachs 
Rudius. Andernacus called it extractum ſolutorium d 
oßtum. dee. 
CATHARTICUS (S4), called alſo ſal catb* 
amarus, purging ſalt. Epſom falt, and Engliſh fat.“ 
alt was firſt obtained from the mineral water at £79; 
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CAT 


ort which is now in general uſe. It is compoſed of 
wr ie acid and magneſia : differing from the fa] ca- 
neus Glauberi, in that the latter hath a mineral alka- 
Fic for its baſis. The firſt is often fold for the latter, 
5 are thus diſtinguiſhed: to a ſolution of the firſt, 
ay alkaline ſalt in a ſtate of ſolution, and the earth 
i ſoon be precipitated 3 the like addition being made to 
lation of the ſecond, no alteration is perceived. a 
ſal catharticus amarus that the purging 
neral waters are impregnated, and to which they owe 
A virtue. It hath 2 bitter taſte, is ſoluble in leſs than 
ce its weight in water, ſhoots into long priſmatic cryſ- 
b, liquihes and bubbles in A moderate heat, emitting a 
tity of aqueous vapours, it changes to a white ſpongey 
Iſs; this ſpongey mals is more bitter than the ſalt was 
Pre this change was made in it by the heat. 8 
hat the acid contained in this alt is of the vitriolic 
4, appears from its precipitating chalk that is diflolved 
aqua fortis, or other acids. | : 
this a! is diſſolved in water, and cryſtallized afreſh, 
oneretes into a larger kind of cryltals, which reſemble 
| purging ſalt of Glauber. ; 3 | | 
this „alt is a gentle purgative, operating in general 
h eafe_and ſafety, yet with a ſufficient efficacy, and 
jekly finithing its operation. Is pailing off haſtily, and 
k extending its action ſo far as moſt other purgatives, 
ms to be its principal imperfections, though if given 
ſmall doſes, it paſſes farther into the conſtitution, pro- 
dies the ſecretions in general, and prove an excellent 
rieat in many chronical diſorders. It ſeldom occaſions 
bes or ſickneſs, &c. which is common with refinous 
bees. If the patient kceps warm, ſmall doſes will 
t him; if cool, they paſs off by urine. As a purge, 
Im an ounce to an ounce and a half is a full doſe, 
dich, when diflolved in a quart of water that hath a 
am of mace or of cardamom ſeeds previouſly infuſed in 
is very caſy in the ſtomach. See Lewis's: Mat, Med. 
tumann's, Chem. Works. | | | | 
CATHARTICUS HISPANICUS SAL. It is pro- 
Need near Madrid, from ſome ſprings there: it is neutral 
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ntle. | | | 
CATHARTICUS GLAUBERI SAL. See GLA u- 
RI SAL. . 
CATHE DRA. In Hippocrates it is the anus: 
CATHERETICA, from aa, to throw down. See 
DRRODANTIA. | | | 

CATHES'TECOS. 
Hap 
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a long crooked tube for paſſing along the urethra into 
0 adder, either for the diſcovery of a ſtone there, or 
crack the urine if ſuppreſſed. The Latins call it 


ber ſenea beſtowed on it from the matter of which it 


CATHETERISMUS. The introduction of the ca- 


EW Agineta to this operation; and it is required in the 
owing caſes. | | 

hen a ſtone lies internally on the neck of the 
der, and ſtops the diſcharge of the urine. 

2. When a preternatural weakneſs of the bladder hin- 
lo the urine from being diſcharged in the uſual manner; 
d when other remedies fail, as oft happens in women 
akened with labour, &c. | | 
3. When by too long retention of urine, the bladder is 


contents. 


4. When mucus, blood, pus, or other matter, ſticks in 

r neck of the bladder, in caſes of ulcers, or wounds of 

; kidneys, or after diſcharges of bloody urine. 

5. When the urethra is contracted or obſtruQed, or 

e neck of the bladder, (but in this caſe bougies are pre- 

fred) or when the proſtatæ are ſcirrhous, or tumid, and 

vent the paſſage of the urine. - 

5. In the laſt months of pregnancy it is ſometimes uſe- 
to mtroduce the catheter, to draw off the urine. 

[7 When a prolapſus uteri produces an iſchury. 

ben a liquor is to be injected into the bladder, in 
och caſe a bladder may be filled with the liquor to be 


urethra with the blood. 


i agrees' with the Glauber ſalt. Its operation is very | 


An epithet for a ſtrict and regular | 


CATHETER, from a:I1mmr, 10 thruſt or put down into. 
. See Celſus, lib. vii. cap. 26. And it had the 


into the bladder. This appellation was given by 


diſtended and weakened as not to be able to diſcharge 


C AT 


injected, then faſtened to the catheter, and ſo by gentle 


* 


preſſure conveyed through it. 


It is eaſy to introduce the catheter into the bladder of a 
woman, but in men's ſome difficulty attends. Heiſter 
ſays, that the eaſieſt method of introducing the catheter is 
for the man to lay on his back, and the operator to take 
the penis in his left hand, as be ſtands on the patient's left 
fide, reclining the penis towards the navel ; then he is to 
introduce the catheter with its concave part to the belly, 
into the urethra, ſo far as the os pubis, and by moviog 
the handle, ſo as to deſcribe an arch towards the knees, 
without that dexterity of turning it under the arch of the 
os pubis, he gently forces it into the bladder. 

If the catheter is too ſmall, it is the more apt to ſtop in 
the corrugations and foldings of the urethra, which oliten 
occur in old men. Dr. Hunter obſerves that ſome impe- 
diment is often met with at the caput pallinaginis, in 
which caſe he adviſes to draw the catheter a little back, 
and preſs the end of the catheter a little higher, and then 
it will flip in; but he cautions againſt uſing any force. If 
a difficulty is {till found, he adviſes to put a finger into 
the anus, at the ſame time draw the perinzum forward, 
and therewith endeavour to aſſiſt the catheter in its intro— 
duction. | | 


Thoſe catheters ate the beſt that are made with ſmall 


holes at their ends inſtead of long eyes. 


Though this inſtrument may be required on ſome ac— 
counts, yet in the following caſes it cannot be uſed. 

1. When the neck of the bladder is greatly inflamed, 
for then the urethra is much contracted, and to force in 
this caſe would endanger a ſphacelus. | | 

2. When a caruncle, cicatrix, or hard tubercle ob- 
ſtructs the paſſage. | | 

3. In old men, ſometimes from the ſtricture ſhrinking, 
or from wrinkles in the urethra. | 


4. From the diſtenſion of the ſpongy ſubſtance of the 


5. From a ſcirrhoſity or 
proſtate gland. | | 
6. A ſtone lodged in the neck of the bladder. | 
7. When the uterus is remarkably prominent and pen- 


preternatural humour of the 


dulous over the oſſa pubis, the neck of the bladder, then 


forming an angle with the body of the bladder, hinders 
the paſſage of the catheter. . „5 
CATHEDRUSIS, from ab. uo, to place together. The 
reduction of a fracture.” e. | 
CATHIMIA. In the ſpagyric language it ſignifies, 1. 
A ſubterraneous mineral vein, where gold and filvcr is 
dug; 2. Concretions in the furnace of gold and filver; 
3. Gold; 4. Spuma argenti; and 5. Soot that adheres to 
the walls in burning braſs. „ 5 
CATHMIA. Litharge. And the ſpume of gold, ſil- 


ver, braſs, or iron. | 


CATHOLCEUS. An oblong fillet which came over 
the whole bandage of the head called periſcepaſtrum. 
CATHOLICON. A general or univerſal medicine. 
Formerly it was ſuppoſed to purge off all kinds of bad 
humours. From xaJa, through, and oaoy, the whole, i. e. 
univerſal. | 0 Tg 
_ CATHYPNIA, from ure, fleep. A profound ſleep. 
CATIAS, from xebiput, dimitto, An inciſion knife, 
formerly uſed to extract a dead foetus, and for opening an 
abſceſs in the uterus. EE: ue 
CATILLIA. The weight of nine ounces. 
CATILLUS CINNEREUS, i. e. Capella. 
CATIMIA, 1. e. Cadmia. | 
CATINUM ALUMEN. Pot-afh. | 
_ CATINUS FUSORIUS. A crucible. | 
CATISCHON. One who is coſtive or not eaſily 
purged, | | 
CATIUS. The name of an inſtrument for extracting 
a dead child, Tt, 
CATMA. Filings of gold. | | | 
CATOBLEPA, or Catoblepas, or Catablepon. A wild 
beaſt in Ethiopia, of which Pliny relates ſtrange things. 
CATOCATHARTICA. Medicines that operate by 
ſtool, | | ES 
CATOCHE. A catalepſy, alſo a coma ſomnolentum. 
CATOCHITES, from ae, to retain. A ſtone found 
in Corſica, which Pliny ſays attracts and retains the band 
when laid upon it, 


CA- 


CATOCHUS. A catalepſy. Alſo the tetanus. Some 
define it to be a rigidity of the boys without ſenſibility. 

CATOCHUS CERVINUS. 'The tonic tetany, par- 
ticularly affecting the neck. | | 

CATOCHUS DIURNUS. The ſymptomatic tetany. 

CATOCHUS HOLOTONICUS. The tonic tetany. 

CATODON, from xaTwo, /below, and og, a % A 
name of the ſpermaceti * becauſe it hath teeth only 
in its lower jaw. 

CATOMISMOS, from r, under, and wp», the 
ſhoulder. A putting under of the ſhoulder. By this word 
P. Ægineta expreſſeth that mode of reducing a luxated 
humerus, which ig performed by a ſtrong man taking the 
patienb's luxated arm and laying it over his ſhoulder, fo 
that he can raiſe Him from the ground, thus by the weight 
of the body the luxation isveduced. 5 

GATOPTER, i. e. Speculum ani. From xaJa, through, 
and o Jo, to fee. + | 
CATORCHITES. A 
takes notice ß. 3 | 

CATORETICA, from xare, downwards, and pw, 10 
ow. Purgative medicines. 8 e 
CATOTERICA. Purging medicines. 
CATOU-KARUA. See FoLIuu. 

CATTA TRIPALI. Long- pepper. 
CATTEE. Zee ACAJAIBA. LS 
 CATTU-SCHIRAGAM. The Malabar name for the 
ſcabioſa Indica arbotea: the ſeeds of which kill worms. 


ſort of wine which Dioſcorides 


— 


- Raii Hiſt. | 
CATU-TIRPALI. Long-pepper. | 1 
CaTULOTICA. xeJuazs. Medicines that cicatriſe 
wounds, 7 


CATVULUS. In zoology it is a puppy. In botany it 


is a catkin. See JULUS. 


CATU PITSJEGAM MULLA. A ſpecies of jeſſa- 


mine. | 

CAUCAFON, i. e. Moly Indicum. | 5 
CAUC ALIS. Baſtard parſley, called alſo echinophora 
tertia, lappula Canaria, pſeudoſelinum, anthriſcus, dau- 
cus annuus minor, and hedge-perſley ; they have generally 
red flowers, and poſſeſs the common qualities of the gar- 


den parſley. Boerhaave takes notice of twelve ſorts. 


CAUCALIS. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of tordylium, | 


alſo of a ſpecies of carrot. Os 3 
CAUCALOIDES. A name of the patella, in Moſ- 


chion de Morb. Mulieb. It is ſo called from its likeneſs 


to the flower of the caucalis. 


CAUDA. In botany, the tail of a leaf; is a produc- 


tion, of the middle rib, and connects the leaf with the | 


ſtalk, after the manner of a pedicle z when the middle rib 


\ hath an appendix of the leaf running along it, it is often 


called/z winged leaf 
CAUDA. Aetius in his Tetrab. 4. ſerm. 4. ch. 103. 


ſays that in ſome women a fleſhy ſubſtance ariſes from the 
Sometimes it protuberates., 


os uteri, and hills the vagina. 
without the lips of the pudenda, like the tail of ſome ani- 
mal, whence its name. In order to extirpate it, he ad- 
viſes to extend it with a forceps, and then cut it off, after 


which it mult be dreſſed with lint dipped in rough wine. 


P. Aygineta ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe. _ 
 CAUDA. A name of the os coccygis. | 
CAUDA EQUINA. Horſe-tail. It is a plant with a 
thick, hollow, {trait ſtalk, full of joints, long, ſlender, 
rough, ſtiff, jointed, ruſh-like leaves, ſtanding ſeveral 
round every articulation in form of a ſtar. It is peren- 
nial, and common in watery places. Boerhaave enume- 
rates ten ſpecies. ; | | 


Equiſctum, called alſo hippuris, equiſetum paluſtre 


longioribus, equiſetum majus, great marſh or water horſe- 
tail. The leaves are moderately aſtringent : they give out 
their active matter to water, and to ſpirit; but are not of 
efficacy enough to obtain a place in practice. 

Equiſetum arvenſe longioribus ſetis; called alſo equiſe- 
tum minus terreſtre, equiſetum ſegetale, corn horſe-tail. 
It is the equiſetum arvenſe. Linn. It bears its flowers 
ſeparate from the ſtalks which bear the leaves. They ap- 


pear in April and May. The qualities of this are ſimilar 


to the above-named ſpecies. 
Equiſetum paluſtre brevioribus foliis, polyſpermum, 
called alſo polygonum fœminia, cauda equinam fœminia, 
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inaſtella ruppio, pinaſtella ſurrectior, female horte 
his ſpecies is found in lakes and other watery placg 

Equiſetum polygonoides bacciferum majus, eple 
maritima major, tragus, uva marina major, Polyzony 
bacciferum, ſea-grape, or ſhrub horſe-tail. This grow 
Sicily and other maritime places in the Mediterrauen 
| Ephedra maritima minor, called alſo polygonum bu 
ferum maritimum minus, tragus, uva marina, equiſes 
iv mathioli, hippuris minor, equiſetum polygonoides hy 
ciferum minus, leſſer ſea-horſe tail. See Dale 1 
Boerhaave, and Miller. N 
CAUDA EQUINA. The medulla ſpinalis end dl 
the firſt or ſecond lumbar vertebra, and there form 10 
into many branches which receive all together the . 
of the horſe's tail. From the loins downwards the bol 
in the vertebræ are ſomewhat lower than the o;; 10 
the nerves that paſs through them; hence it is of imp 
ance when any diſorder ariſes from an injury of ann 
the nerves below the firſt and ſecond lumbar vertebra 
advert to this circumſtance; and as at the firſt or ſec 
vertebra of the loins the cauda equina begins, ſo in u 
ing the ſource of all the nerves below theſe puts, hg 
origin is together there. | 

CAUDA MURIS. A fpecies of ranunculus. 5 
ne,, . | 

CAUDA PORCINA, i. e. Peucedanum. 

CAUDA VULFIS RK UBICUNDI. Red lead. 

CAUDATIO. 80 an elongation of the clitoris | 
called. N . 

CAUDEX. The trunk of a tree. The trunk, fad 
or ſten, is that part of any plant which is betwixt theng 
and the branches. In herbs and underſhrubs this part 
called caulis, the ſtalk, or thyrſus, or ſcapus, or cainy 
or calamus. Ke | | | 

CAULEDON, becauſe it breaks like au, a ira 
A ſpecies of fracture, and is when the bone is brolg 
tranveriely ſo as nor to cohere. 

CAUL!{AS. An epithet for that juice of the [yh 
which flows from the ſtalk, by way of diftinQ1on fu 
that which flows from the root, and is called 59 
_ CAULIFEROUS. Such plants are fo called as ax! 
true ſtalk, | 5 „„ 

CAULIS. The ſtalk. In botany it is a part of a f 
receiving the nouriſhment from the root and co 
into the other parts with which it is clothed, not hang 
one fide diſtinguiſhable from the other. Ihe ſtas dt 
tree is called its trunk. See CauDEx. And ind 
and graſs it is called the blade. | 

CAULIS. A cabbage or colewort. 

CAULIS RUBRA. Red colewort. 

CAULIS FLORIDA. Cauliflower. | 

CAULIS. A name both for the penis and the vg! 

 CAULIS PROCUMBENS. © A procumbent or ts 
ing ſtalk is that which lies on the ground, and propit 
itlelf by emitting roots, as the ivy and ſtrawberry. : 
 CAULIS SCANDENS. A climbing tall is 
which climbs by the help of tendrils, as thc vi: 
briony. _ : 
CAULIS VOLUBILIS. A twining ſtalk is that v 
twiſts about any prop, without the help of tent, 
the hop and kidney-bean. 7 | 

CAULODES. The white or the green cabbage. 

CAULOS. A ſtalk. This word is uſed by v! 
eminence to expreſs the ſtalk of ſylphium or laſer. 

CAULOTON. An epithet of the beet. 

CAUMA, from aa, fo burn. The heat of the“ 

moſphere or of the body in a fever. 

CAUNGA. A name of the areca. | 
CAUSA. A cauſe. It is more difficult very of, 
diſcover the cauſes of diſorders than to preſcribe d? 
cure, when the cauſe is known; and it is by this 8! 
ſagacity in making ſuch diſcoveries that a phy ſiciat 15 
how much he is above the mountebank and prt® 
Great confuſion is met with in moſt writers on 5% 
jet; and indeed it is hard to ſay from whoſe theo; 
ſhall proceed to an uſeful practice. One ſays flat 
cauſes of diſeaſes are in the fluids ; another fixes then 
the ſolids; ſome proceed from chemical, and oth" 
mechanical principles, &c. But when reaſoning f 
is laid aſide, when nature is ſtudied, and theo!) f, 
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ed only by clinical obſervation; this ſubject, ſo per- 
ved, may gradually unfold, and a theory be formed 
ich, ſo far as it extends, will happily convert this un- 
Wo; an ſcience into an art. 
a TC o_ ſatisfaction to be able to account for morbid 
cg toms, though the diſcaſes which give riſe to them 
[tua y be in their own nature incurable for, where we can- 
by. relieve, we ſhall at leaſt be prevented from doing harm. 
Ry \ifeaſes ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by their cafes, and 
their eſſects; for this method, in many inſtances, 
bare and Van Swieten are truly admirable, It is 
5 1th ned that men of experience may be led from the effects 
. 1; {caſe to the knowledge of its care in ſome caſes 
e eben che curative indications can only be, properly 
rien de: (rom the knowledge of the true car/c. 
ior WW %% of diſeaſes are always ſomething phyſical 
ere chat which makes a diſcaſe to be preſent; they 
tene hat impairs the functions, by producing diforders in 
ſeca ſolids, fluids, or both. | 35 . 
in are variouſſy conſidered and divided by different 
ts, ere, but perhaps the following general order will be 
=. i free from objections as any of the different 
vs. >. lot diſeaſes have four cauſes, viz. the prediſ- 
WE: primary, antecedent, and. conjunct. The three 
ac called morbific canſes. And it thould be noticed 
ad. two efficient cauſes ſometimes produce a diſeaſe, or 
litors Wn one, (e g.) 1ſt. By violent exerciſe, a ſtone falls 
: the kidmes, but obſtructs the urethra, and cauſes. 
1k, oo here are two cauſes, viz. the primary, i. e. the 


t tc ciſc; and the conjunct, i. e. the ſtone. 2dly. A 
13 md by a ſword ; the wound is owing to a ſingle cauſe, 
or can ch is the primary one, i. e. the ſword. A conjunct 


ſe may be a procatarctic case at the ſame time, e. g. 
extraneous body lodged in the ceſophagus. The ante- 
ent cauſe may alſo become the conjunct; or the con- 
may become the antecedent; e. g. a plethora of 
dd in the veſſels may be the antecedent cauſe of a pbleg- 
if it ſtill circulates, and become the conjunct canſe 
Io Wt {ottics on any part; e contra, the coagulated blood 
d a3 1a ch is the conjunct cazſe of a phlegmon, may become 
| oatecedent cauſe if it is taken up again by the veſſels, 
t ofa s rc-cniers the circulation. | 5 * 

eme he prediſpoſing cauſe, alſo called cauſa prœgumena, 


not 1 by ſome the antecedent 3 but then, in their diviſion | 


e s have only three general cauſes. The prediſpoſing 
nd nere thoſe which render the body more fit to receive 

orbid impreſſion, when a primary cauſe is applied; 
ar diſpoſes the body to ſuffer in one or other mode 
readily than in any different ones. This kind of 
isa fault in the original conſtitution; or elſe it is 
| the maß eed in time by ſome accident. Of itſelf it neither 
ent ou 
d prop (Pd /s occur, it favours their effects; e. g. 2 long 
berry. and flat breaſt diſpoſes to a conſumption, a ſhort 
ſtalk s to an apoplexy, ſlenderneſs to a pain in the fide, rigid 
he vines l 5 to inflammation and fever, lax fibres to a cachexy 


= dropſy, &c. Some diſeaſes pave the way for others, 
15 that vil 


ut; nor produces a diſorder; but when certain 


* * 
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complaints, the non-naturals firſt diſorder ſome of the 
evacuations, this is the primary cauſe of the diſeaſe ; then 
theſe evacuations affect the blood and juices, which is the 
ſecond caſe; the blood and juices thus affected, will not 
fail to diſturb the action of the parts, which is the laſt 
and immediate canſe of diſeaſe, and in which conſiſts the 
nature of all diſeaſes. * 
'The immediate, called alſo the conjunct, proximate, 
continent, formal, hidden, and internal. The immediate 
cauſes are thoſe which, taken altogether, immediately con- 
ſtitutes the preſent diſeaſe ; the preſence of theſe conſti- 
tute and continue them; and their removal is the cure: 
e air in an emphyſema, and the blood in an aneu- 
rifm, | JOE 
A knowledge of the proximate cauſe enables us.to judge 
of the nature of the complaint and its remedies. The 
empiric ſect rejected this enquiry. The knowledge of 
this kind of cauſes may be learnt from, firit, a fore-know- 
ledge of the nature and powers of the remote cauſes 
ſecondly, from collating the different ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe together, and by ſtrict reaſoning, to reduce them 
to one ſimple cauſe; thirdly, from the pernicious or ſalu- 
tary effects of the remedies applied during the diſeaſe; 
fourthly, by a careful inſpection of dead bodies. In this 
laſt, much ſkill in the appearances met with in dead bo- 
dies is required, leſt the effects of the cauſes ſhould be 
miſtaken for the cauſes themſelves. | 
The proximate cauſe is often diſhcult to be diſcovered, 
ſometimes impollible z and general cauſes ate vety nume- 
rous, hence the difficulty to fix on the particular one. 
CAUSIS. A burn. See AMBUSTA. ; 


this word by febris ardens. | | 
_ CAUSOMA. In Hippocrates it ſignifies a burning 
heat and inflammation. . 5 5 . 
CAUSTICA. Cauſtics, from xaw, to burn. Cauſ 
tics deſtroy the texture of the parts to which they are ap- 
lied. S | BIS 1 5 
5 Cauſiics, are, the actual cautery, or red-hot iron; burn- 
ing, moxa, &c. See EsCHAROT1CA, or the | 
CAUSTICUM ANTIMONIALE, See ANTI1MO- 
NIV u. | 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE FORTIUS. Ph. Lond. 
25. common flronger Cauſtic of the London College. 
Boil to a fourth part any quantity of the ſoap leys (as 


ſprinkle in, while boiling, lime that hath been kept in a 


to add this lime till all the liquor is abſorbed, and the 
whole reduced to a paſte, which is to be kept in a veſſel 
well ſtopped. The deſign of keeping the lime is to leſſen 
its acrimon yy 5 
 CAUSTICUM COMMUNE MITIUS. Ph. Lond. 
The common milder Cauſtic of the London Diſpenſary. 


CAUSODES FEBRIS, i. e. Cauſus. Celſus renders 


prepared by the Diſpenſary of the London College), then 


veſſel pretty cloſe ſtopped for ſeveral months; continue 


Take of ſoft ſoap, and of freſh quick lime, equal parts | 


15 
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| 


and mix them at the time of uſing. 
 CAUSTICUM LUNARE. See ARGENTUM. , | 
When cauſtics are applied upon an abſceſs, &. Jay on 


aithma for a dropſy, colic for the palſy, ſmall- pox 
meaſles for an inflammation in the eyes, and a con- 
tion, &c. And a part, once injured, is more ſub- 
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abbage. to be affected in the ſame Way again. | | a piece of ſticking plaſter upon the ſoft part of the abſceſs, 15 
d by i bprimary caſe, called alſo the privative external, having previouſſy cut a hole in it, nearly as big as the Mit 
r laſer, e 2Pparent, remote, active, efficient, præincipient, eſchar is to be made: then in the hole of the plaſter lay 


ptarctic, or occaſional. This excites the pre- diſpoſ- 
Eaſe to action, or theſe caſes applied to the body 
is pre-diſpoſed thereto, excite diſeaſes ; and are ge- 
an error in one or more of the non-naturals, or 
ds, contuſions, compteſſions, mucous matter thrown 
| the follicules of the glands, before the ſalts are ab- 
Dr. Shebbeare obſerves, in his Theory and Prac- 


the cauſtic, which muſt be ſecured by another piece of 
ſticking plaſter, when the eſchar is formed, it mult be 
cut through, and wholly, or the greateſt part of it, ſepa- 
rated with the knife. | | 
According to the intention of applying a cauſtic, it muſt 
lay on longer, or a leſſer time; if to form an iſſue it 
8 may lay on four hours, or if to lay a bone bare, the ſame 
f Phybie, that “ if, inſtead of attending to particular | rime may be allowed; to deſtroy a large gland it may 
ers, with all the minute differences which attend lay on ſix hours; to open an abſceſs, more or leſs, ac- 
were attentive to the primary cauſe, our medi- cording to the thickneſs or hardneſs of the ſkin, See 
nowledge would thereby be more advanced.” He | EscCHAROTICA, | 
b obſerves, that * an exceſs or defect of vital fire, |  CAUSUS; from nate, to burn. A burning, or highly 
moſt general cauſe of difeaſes;” what he advances | ardent fever. Hippocrates deſcribes this fever, and, ac- 
2 ſubject, may be ſeen in the juit quoted publica- | cording to him, a fiery heat and inſatiable thirſt are its 
pod deſerves more attention than ſeems hitherto to peculiar characteriſtics. Galen's account of it is much 
een Siren it. 6 f Wee the ſame. Hoffman, in his Med. Rat. Syſt. is very par- 
© antecedent cauſe, called alſo the 'mediate. Theſe | ticular in his deſcription of this diſorder z and obſerves, 


AC ulually in the excreta and retenta. In moſt | with the ancients, that its pathognomonic ſymptoms are, 
| | | 3 K an 
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an intenſe burning all over the body, an unquenchable 
thirſt, and a parched, furrowed, black tongue. Aretzus 
deſcribes this diſorder, and Lommius is very accurate in 
his account of it; but from any of their relations, it does 
not appear to be any other than a continued ardent fever, 
in a bilious conſtitution. 'They obſerve, that the heat of 
the body is not only intenſe, but that rhe breath is pecu- 
liarly fiery ; the patient's extremities are cold his pulſe 
is frequent and ſmall; the heat is more violent internally 
than externally ; and the whole ſoon ends in recovery or 
death. Boerhaave in Aph. 738, calls it an ardent fever. 
Dr. Cullen places it amongſt the remitting tertian fevers. 
The cure is the ſame as in ardent fevers in general. 
An inflammation of the aorta and vena cava is a ſpecies 
of cauſus, 5 Tra: | | 
CAUTERIUM, from az, to burn. A cautery, either 
actual or potential. See E8CHAROTICA, | 


Cauterium Potentiale Ph. Edinb. The Potential Cautery of | 


| \ the Edinburgh Diſp. 

Take of Ruſſian 
parts; of ſpring-water, three times the quantity of the 
whole ; macerate them for two days, occaſionally ſtirring 
them; then filter the ley, and evaporate it to dryacſs; 
put the dry maſs into a crucible, and urge it with a ſtrong 
fire till it flows like oil; then pour it out upon a flat plate 


made hot, and while the matter continues ſoft, cut it into 


pieces of a proper ſize and figure, and keep it in glaſſes 
cloſely ſtopped _ 5 

This is alſo called lapis ſepticus. It is a ſtrong and 

ſudden cauſtic, but it deliquates too ſoon in the air, and 

runs beyond the bounds it ought; indeed the ſuddenneſs 
of its action depends on its diſpoſition to liquify. But 

this inconvenience is avoided in the cauſt. com. fort. Ph. 


Lond. | 


CAVA HERBARIORUM, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. 
_CAVA MAJOR RADIX, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. _ 
CAVA (VENA). The large vein which receives the 


refluent blood, and conveys it to the heart, is thus named. | 
The wena cava is generally deſcribed as being two, viz. 


the aſcending and the deſcending ; the right auricle re- 
ceives them both, one at its upper, the other at its lower 
part. | 


I be ſuperior vena cava is diſtributed principally to the | 


thorax, head, and upper extremities, and but very little 
to the parts below the diaphragm. | | 
The inferior vena cava is diſtributed principally to the 
abdomen and lower extremities, and very little to the parts 
above the diaphragm. BI EO | 
Ihe ancients called the vena cava ſuperior, the vena 
cava aſcendens; and the vena cava inferior, vena cava de- 
fcendens. Ono | 5 | 
According to Winſlow, who is extremely accurate in 
his deſcription of the blood-veſſels, the fuperior or aſcend- 


ing vena cava runs up from the right auricle of the heart, 


almoſt in a direct courfe for about two fingers breadth 
within the pericardium, on the right ſide of the aorta, but 
a a little more anteriorly. When it paſſes out of the peri- 
cardium, it runs up to near the cartilage of the firſt true 
Tib, and a little higher than the curvature of the aorta ; 
here it divides into two branches, viz. the right and left 
ſubclavian veins. The trunk of this upper vena cava, from 
where it leaves the pericardium, to the juſt named bifur- 
cation, fends out anteriorly the vena mediaſtina, pericar- 
dia, diaphragmatica ſuperior, thymica, mammaria inter- 
na, and trachealis. All theſe are called dextræ. Their 
fellows on the other fide are called ſiniſtræ; they do not 
ſpring from the trunk of the vena cava, but from the left 
| ſubclavian vein. Poſteriorly, a little above the pericar- 
dium, the trunk of the vena cava ſends out a capital 
branch, called vena azygos. It runs down by the verte- 
bræ dorſi, almoſt to the diaphragm, giving off the great- 
eſt part of the venz intercoftales and lumbares ſuperior, 


Hardly a quarter of an inch of one fide of the vena cava 


inferior is contained in the pericardium ; from thence it 
Immediately perforates the diaphragm, to which it gives 
the venz diaphragmatic inferior, or phrenicz: it paſſes 
behind the liver, through the great ſinus of that viſcus, to 
which it furniſhes thoſe branches called venz hepaticz. In 
this courſe it inclines towards the ſpina dorſi and aorta in- 
ferior, the trunk and ramifications of which it accompa- 
nies all the way to the os facrum, the arteria coeliaca, and 


5 | 


pot-aſh and quick-lime, of each equal | 


CED 


the two meſentericæ excepted. Arrived at the os ſacty 
it terminates by a bifurcation, and forms the two jj, 
which give off the hypogaſtricz, and ſome other 1. 
diſtributed into the pelvis; then they paſs under the % 
mentum Falopii, and there take the name of ge | 
each of which are diſtributed throughout the lower al 
mities. 

CAVALAM. A Malabarian plant, called alſo wy 
ſiliquoſa Malabarica pluribus ad ſingulos flores lobi; ' 
is not remarked for any: medicinal virtue. h 

CAVERNA. A cavern. Alſo a name of the feny, 
pudenda, | | 

CAVIARIUM. Ir is the pickled roe of the ſturgeon, 
_ CAVICULA, or Cavilla, The ankle, alſo the oz oY 
neiforme. | 

CAVITAS INNOMINATA. See Avricor,, 

CAYMANES. The Weſt Indian crocodile, or dl. 

ator. | 

CAYUFTANA LUZONIS, i. e. Fagara major, 

CAZABI, i. e. Caſſada. 

_ CEANOTHOS, i. e. Carduus vinearum repens, 
 CEANTHUS. See CerLasTus. 

CEASM A, from a, to ſplit, or divide, A Gureg 
fragment. e 

CEBER. An Arabian word for agallochum. 

CEBIPIRA BRASILIENSIBUS, Cebipira Guacu,q 
Cebipira Miri. A tree which grows in Braſil. Its hai 
is bitter and aſtringent, and of which baths and fomen; 
ations are made for the relief of pains in the limbs, d 


eaſes from cold, tumors of the feet and belly, itch, al \ 


other cutaneous diſeaſes. 
CECIS. A gall of the oak. | 
CECRYPHALOS. Hippocrates by this word mem 


the net in which women confined their hair. It is a 


| that ſtomach of ruminating animals which lies next bel 


the omaſum. ' | 1 
CEDMA. The fame as Pudendagra. . 
CEDRA, (EssENTIA DE), i. e. Eff. bergamote. 
CEDRELAUM. Oll of cedar. See CR DRI. 
CEDRELATE. According to Bellonius, this worli 


derived from ary, the fir-tree, and uedp , the din 


Among botaniſts, it ſignifies that ſpecies of cedar whid \ 
is ſaid to exceed all other trees in bigneſs. | 
CEDRIA. It is called the pitch and the reſin of tt 


2 cedar-tree, ſo that it is the crude tears of the cela 


zome ſay it is different from the cedrium, or oil of cin = 
which is more oily and liquid; but by writers in genen 
it is called cedria cedrium, and cedrekeum, &c. 00 


ræus and Pliny ſay, that the great cedar yields a pi 


called cedria, to which Galen gives ſeveral names * 
among the reſt he calls it cedria. Salmaſius ſays, that 
Arabians call the oil of cedar ketran, or alketran; and 


| by a 8 of that word, give the name of cedri 


to the pitch which is uſed for ſhips. Though the e 
confound cedrelæum with cedria, they are not the fm 
for the cedria is the pitch, or reſin, that diſtils iron 
cedar- tree; and the cedrelæum is an oil obtained frm" 
pitch or reſin, and which ſwims above it in boiling "il 
is collected with wool. Dioſcorides ſays, that the k 
cedria is thick, pellucid, of a nauſeous ſmell, when po 
out it does not ſpread, but runs into drops, and bs 
power of preſerving dead bodies from corrupting:“ 
after all, from the diſputes about what the cedrium » By 
does not appear to be really known. _ 
CEDRINUM' LIGNUM. 80 the wood of the 8 
per tree 1s called. 1 2 
CEDRINUM VINUM. Cedar wine. Take thin pi 


of wood, * cut from the tree, while the fruit 5® 
and expo 


them to the fun, or a fire, to obtain ® 
juice by exudation. A pint of this juice is mixe | 
ſix pints of wine; then they ſtand for two months, | 
which they are decanted into another veſſel, and 
for ſome time to the ſun, and thus this wine 5 
for uſe. | 4 
In the ſame manner is prepared wines from lu 
pine, cypreſs, bay, and the wood of ſome other 
All thefe wines are remarkably heating, div 
aſtringent, and the bay wine is remarkably fo. 10 
Cedar wine is alſo prepared by mixing halt a m 
the bruiſed berries with fix pints of mult, * f 
placed in the ſun ſor forty days, and then taken! 


s a name for that compoſition of wax and 
\ {ed for ſhips. See CEDR14. 


Hrinum 1 


d Ihe fruit of the great cedar tree. | 
tele Dalkrs. It is wine, in which the reſin which 
Crurzle from cedar trees hath been ſteeped. 

er ern DRIUM. See CEDRIA. Alſo a name for tar. 


DRO. The citron-tree. ; 
DROMELA. The fruit of the citron-tree. 
DRONELLA. Turkey baum. 
DROSTIS, i. e. Bryonia Alba. 


Libani, cedrus magna, larix orientalis. The great 
of Libanus. | 

\ modern botaniſts find any of the cedar trees that 
with the Scripture account of their loftineſs, but ra- 
with that account of them which the Pſalmiſt gives, 

> he ſays, the flouriſhing ſtate of a people is, that they 
4 their branches like the cedar tree. Maundrel, in 


I, ravels ſays, he meaſured the trunks of ſome old cedar 
| and found one to be twelve yards in circumference, 
ns, hirty-ſeven yards in the ſpread of its . | 
e cedar of Lebanon is an ever-green coniferous tree, 
fiſſure g very narrow, ſtiff, ſharp- pointed leaves, ſtanding 
al together in tufts. It is a native of the bleak ſnowy 
ntains of Syria, and is not as yet become common in 
2Uacu, and. As a medicine, it differs very little from the 
Its bai ; of the fir-tree. Its ſmell is conſiderably more agree- 
d foment and the refinous juice extracted from the trunk of 
imbe, ar tree, by inciſions, is more diſpoſed to concrete 
itch, Ma ſolid brittle maſs, than that from the fir-tree is; 
| oes the matter which diſtils from the cedar tree loſe 
h of its finer parts in drying; even boiling water does 
rd mem aſily carry off the flavour of cedar wood. 
It is al diſtilling the wood with water, a ſmall quantity of 
ext bela tial oil is obtained, which congeals in a moderate de- 
of cold. The decoction in the ſtill affords an extract 
poration, which ſmells conſiderably of the wood, 
note, s in talte bitteriſh and ſaline. In the ſaline nature of 
RIA, extract, this wood differs from all the reſinous ones 
is wordi have been examined. Margraff ſays, that the ſaline 
the inns ich ſhot from the extract juſt named, was com- 
Aar w falt. | „55 . = 
| WW ->:us For ro Cyprus, called alſo Lycia, bellonio, | 
ſin of ti edrus, juniperus major, thuyæ genus quartum, and 
the cel {Wa baccifera. 5 | 5 | 
1 of c 1s a ſhrub with yellow flowers, and fleſhy leaves, 
in genen, d four together like thoſe of cypreſs. The flowers 
&c, C0 ollowed by a round fruit like a mulberry in taſte and 
ds 2 pid and of a purple colour when ripe. In this fruit 
James, 1 wee or four ſeeds which ſmell like roſin. Until this 
ys, thats three or four years old, its only diſtinction from 
1; and WY uniper buſh is, that its leaves are ſofter and ſhorter. 
f cedrint ows in many of the ſouthern parts of Europe. Its 
the Gret Icinal qualities are like thoſe of juniper. Dale informs 
| the m another ſpecies which he found in Carolina, and 
ls from h affords a gum ſo like the true olibanum, that when 
ed fron Ed they cannot be ſeparated. Hence he concludes, 
oiling, ts is the tree that affords the olibanum. | 
nat the k EDRUS PHCOENICIA, called alſo thuya Maſſilien- 
hen pol » Juniperus ex Goa, cedrus ex Goa, ſabina Goenſis, 
and 1 WF uniperus Caroliniana. Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe 
zpeing* 1 —_— pc. | Ne | | 
Irium h D RUS AMERICANUS, i. e. Arbor vitæ. 
9 DRUS BACCIFERA. See SABINA. * 
f the bus FOLIO CUPRESS], i. e. Oxycedrus. 
US LYCIA, i. e. Oxycedrus. 
thin pes ELASTRUS. The ſtaff tree. 5 
uit 150 ELAS TUS INERMIS, foliis ovatis, ſerratis, triner- 
obtain de enk. Called alſo ceanothus Linnzi. It is a ſpe- 
mixed of carduus. | 
onths, 1 me noted Indians depend more on this than on the 
and en ia for the cure of the pox, and uſe it in the ſame 
e 15 : Ay the LOBELIA, which ſee. If the diſorder is ex- 
i ing! virulent, they mix ſome of the roots of the rubus 
om jo > aculeato foliis ternatis Linn. with it. 
other l. „ Knan, @ tumor, cauſed by the protruſion of a 
Jiurets * 
. | 391 See Apiun. | 
f ae Mir LE MAS TOID RE. Theſe are very irregu- 
; on | ties in the ſubſtance of the maſtoid apophyſis, which 
en 


| the Euſtachian tube, 


DRUS, called alfo cedrus coniſera foliis laricis ce- | 


CEL 


communicate with each other, and have a common open- 
ing towards the inſide, and a little above the poſterior edge 
of the orbicular groove. Theſe cells are lined by a fine 
membrane, which 1s partly a continuation of the peri- 
oſteum of the tympanum, and partly ſeems to be a glan- 
dular ſtructure like a kind of membrana pituitaria. The 
maſtoide opening is oppoſite to the ſmall opening of 
bor a little higher. See Tyme a- 
NUM. 
 CELLULOSA MEMBRANA. The cellular mem- 
brane. It is called the mucual web, tela celluloſa, and 
membrana adipoſa z the French call it tiſſue-cellulaire, 
tiſſue- muqueux, and Porgane cellulaire. This membrane 
is of the greateſt extent, and of the utmoſt conſequence 
in the human ſtructure; for it not only ber it 
enchains and penetrates into every part; yea, it ſeems to 


are called the ſolids in our bodies. Experiments prove 
that all membranes, without exception, and the veſſels, 
which are bollow membranes, the parenchymatous ſub- 
ſtance of the viſcera, ligaments, and a great part of the 
bones, either ate, or have been cellular membrane. The 
cellular membrane, by being compacted in different degrees 
of firmneſs, forms theſe ſolids. Air introduced under the 


penetrates into the interſtices of the muſcles; and Haller 


ceived the flatus of an emphyſema. 

Some deſcribe the cel/ular membrane not as one, but as 
a congeries of many membranous laminz joined irre- 
gularly to each other at different diſtances, ſo as to form 
numerous interſtices of different capacities, and which 


cellulz, and the ſubſtance made up of them cellulous ſub- 
ſtance. | 


deſcribed as a compoſition of ductile membranes for the 
lodgment of oil, connected by a fort of net-work. In 
ſome parts its ſubſtance is merely a net-work of ſlender 
fibres, and ſmall membranes which give it ductility and 
looſeneſs ; for inſtance, under the ſkin of the penis and 
ſcrotum. In other parts, it is more or leſs loaded with 
oil, and is leſs porous or ſpongy in its ſubſtance, as under 
the ſkin of the buttocks, and in the ſoles of the feet. Dr. 


the terms reticular and adipoſe, for expreſſing the two 
ſpecies. He allo obſerves, that the reticular part is evi- 
| dently diſperſed through the whole body, except, perhaps, 
in the ſubſtance of the bones, of the brain, and in the 


degree in the belly of muſcles than in the tendons, in 
which it is ſcarcely diſcerned, And he is of opinion, 


cells, viz. the reticular, which communicate with each 
other; and adipoſe, which are diſtinCt, and are the reſer- 
voirs of the animal oil. He urges, as a proof of his opi- 
nion, that the water in an anaſarca goes downward, whilſt 


is ſuppoſed to be ſecreted by the ſmall arteries, and occa- 
ſionally abſorbed into the circulation. Though Dr. Hun- 


that there is a particular glandular apparatus ſuperadded 
to the reticular membrane, conſiſting of veſicles, or bags, 
for lodging the animal oil, as well as veſſels fitted for its 
ſecretion. | 
Whether or no the cellular membrane be the baſis of all 
the organized and vaſcular parts of our frame, Dr. Hunter 


hath proved, that the moſt ſimple parts of it are vaſcular; 


that the callus which unites broken bones, 1s itſelf bone, 
and alſo vaſcular; that the morbid adhæſions between the 
lungs, &c. and their adjacent parts, are vaſcular, and that 
a cicatrix in the ſkin is vaſcular. Whence he infers, that 
all our ſolids are organized, and that whether lengthened, 
or renewed, they ſhoot in a vaſcular form. But here the 
doQor ſpeaks of the viſible parts. | 
The cellular membrane receives the terminations of the 


Perhaps it is formed of the continuation of their coats, 
and is the termination of them. | 


be the very conſtituent of moſt, if not all the parts that 


ſkin, diffuſes itſelf through all the ſurface of the body, 


afſerts, that even the vitreous humour of the eye hath re- 


communicate with each other. Theſe interſtices they call 


But generally, and that moſt properly, it is conſidered 
as being of two kinds, viz. reticular and adipoſe; and is 


Hunter uſes the term cellular as the generical name, and 
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humours of the eye. That it is found in a much greater 


that the adipoſe membrane is compoſed of two kinds of 


we are in an erect poſture, but the oil does not. The oil 
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ter thinks, that wherever there is fat in the human body, 


nerves, both of the brain, and of the medulla ſpinalis. 
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CEN . 


* 


ureters in the bladder. 


CEP 


The duQts which carry off the fluid ſecerned in this | CENT. An abbreviation of centuria, 
membrane, paſs. out between two membranes like the CENTAURIOIDES., Hedge hyſſop. 


CEN T AURIUM. Centaury. 


The uſes of this membrane are many, ſome of which Boerhaave mentions thirteen ſorts. 


are of the utmoſt importance, conſidered in a medical view, 


CENTAURIUM CAPITATUM. A ſpecies o 


and others but little underſtood. Among the variety, the ratula. 1 


following are ſufficiently obvious: 


I. It hills up interſtices, and gives an agreeable contour CENTAURIUM MINOR, Centaurium 


to the body. 


2. It is a cuſhion to defend againſt preſſure, hence it is | corollis quinquefidis infundibuli 


of a thicker compoſition in infants. . | 
3. It connects the parts of the body, but ſo as to adm 
of a ſliding major: on the circumjacent parts. 
4. In ſome p 
der parts to be lodged on, as the orbit, ſcrotum, &c. 
5. It ſerves as a reſervoir for animal oil. | 
6. And from obſerving, that the deſtruction of it in 


rts of the body it ſerves as a bed for ten- 


CENTAURIUM MAJUS, i. e. Rhaptonicyn ,, 
Mink, 
I, gente 
formibus, cial 
tomo, flore purpureo, Linn. the purple Jer cy; 
it | It is a ſmall plant, with three ribbed, fomewha g 

leaves, ſet in pairs on the ſtalks; which divide ood 
the top into ſeveral branches, bearing umbel-lil cull 
of bright red, funnel ſhaped-flowers, cut into fire wy 
ſegments, followed by little oblong capſules, fal af; 
a | ſmall ſeeds. It is annual, grows wild in dry Paltures : 


| leſſer centaury. It is the gentiana centaurium, 


muſcle is always attended with a Joſs of motion there; it | among corn. It flowers in July. 


is juſtly concluded to be of uſe in conveying the principle 


of life, and duly diſtriduting it throughout the body. 


This membrane is the ſeat of abſcefles, the leucophleg- 


The leaves and tops are ſtrong bitters, having ſg 
any ſmell or flavour, and agree with the gentian m 
The ſzeds are bitter, but the petala of the flower, g 


. 5 . . — . . 
matia, einphyſema, anaſarca. In a conſumption it 1s | roots are almoſt inſipid. The flowery tops are city 


ſhrunk up ſo as to be hardly viſible ; in an anaſarca its 


part that is uſeful, and, as a corroborant ſtomaclic hy 


greaſy contents are all deſtroyed ; and in an emphyſema, | are in much eſteem. 


almolt its minuteſt parts are rendered viſible. Bullets, and 
other large ſubſtances that cannot paſs the circulation, pats 


by the cellular membrane. 


On this article, ſee what Dr. Hunter ſays in the Lond. 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 26, &c. Haller's Phyſio- 


| logy: Malpighii on the Cellular Membrane; Dr. Sheb- bitter. Cartheuſer ſays that one ounce of t 
bear in his Theory and Practice of Phyſic; alſo Recher- 


All its active parts are readily given out to watt o 
rectified ſpirit of wine. Water takes up with the lit 
inſipid mucilage; but ſpirit only takes ap the r 
Hence the watery extract is more in quantity, Hut c 
ter; and the ſpirituous one leſs in quantity, and mw 
he herd vill 


about half an ounce of the watery extract, and ſcore) 


ces ſur le Tiſſu Muqueux, ou Organe cellulaire par | ſcruples of the ſpirituous. The extract is prepared nt 


Monſ. Theoph._de Bordeu. | 


fame manner as that of wormwood. See NG 


CELLULOSA TUNICA RUYSCHI, i. e. Tunica Chem. Works, Lewis's Vat. Med. — 


extern. vel membranoſa inteſtinorum. 


_ | CENTAURIUM MINOR. A name of the ſulpl,q 


CELOTOMIA, from unn hernia, and eie, to cut. | precip. 


The operation of caſtration, or of hernia. | 


CELSA. Paracelſus means the ſame by this word, as 


CENTIMORBIA, i. e. Nummularia. 
CENTIINERVIA. Plantain. 


is generally meant by what is called the beating of the | CENTINODIA, or Centinodium, i. e. Po 


life, or of the life's blood: it is a barbarous term of Pa- | CENTIPEDES. Wood-lice. 


racelſus. 


CELSUS, a Latin phyſician who flouriſhed carly in the 


firſt century. He excels more as a ſurgeon than a phyſi- 


See ASELLL _. 
CENTRATIO. Paracelſus expreſſes by it the dp 


nerating of a ſaline principle, and contracting a corn 
and exulcerating quality. Hence centrum ſalis is fit 


cian. He is called the Latin Hippocrates, becauſe of the | be the principle and cauſe of ulcers. 


elegance of his ſtyle. 


 CELTIS, The lote or nettle tree. See LoTus. 
CEMARO, 1. e. Adrachne. | 


CENTRION, from 4, to prick. An epithet 
plaſter mentioned by Galen, and which is calcula 
againſt ſtitches in the ſide, | 


CEMBRO. A ſpecies of pine tree growing in Su itzer- CENTRUM. In chemiſtry it is the principal reſend 


land, but not remarkable for any medical virtue. Raii Hiſt. 
 CEMENTATIO. See CokMEN TUM. : 
CEMENTERIUM. An aludel. | 
_ CEMPOAL XOCHITL. A ſpecies of Afiican ma- 
rigold. | 9 | | 
CEMENTUM. See CoEMENTUM. 


CENCHRAMIS. A grain, or ſeed of the fig. . 


 CENCHRIA. See AMMODYTES. | | | 
CENCEHRIAS, a ſerpent, called cenchrites, or acon- 


tlas. It is alſo the name of the ſerpent called ammodytes. | 


CENCHRITES. A ſerpent of a green colour; alſo a 

None. See AMMITES. bY Ae Is 
CENCHRIUS. A ſpecies of herpes that reſembles 

xeYxp@, millet. | 133 = 
CENCHROS. Millet. See Mir.L1UM. Theſe ſeeds 


are alſo called cenchreides, whence in Hippocrates we find | 


the words »:ypacidess id pg, miliary ſweats. 


CENEANGIA, from xeves, to employ, and ayy >, a 


wel/el. | 
/ENEONES, the flanks, from *zyc5, empty. 
CANIFICATUM.. Calcined. 
CENIGDAM, i. e. Ceniplam. 7 | 
CENIGDAM, or Cenigotam. The name of an in- 
ſtrument anciently uſed for opening the head in epi- 
lepſies. 
CENIGOTAM, i. e. Ceniplam. | 
CENIOTEMIUM. A purging remedy, formerly of 
uſe in the venereal diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to be mercurial. 
CENIPLAM, or Cenipolam, i. e. Cenigdam. 
CENOSIS, from xe, empty. Evacuation. It muſt 
be diſtinguiſhed from catharſis. Cenoſis imports a gene- 
ral evacuation. Catharſis means the evacuation of a par- 
ticular humour which offends with reſpect to quality, 


foundation, or ſource of any thing. Alſo that partoin 
| dicine in which its virtue reſides. _ 125 
CENTRUM NERVEUM. The tendinous patt oft 
diaphragm which hath a triangular appearance 15 
named by ſome. . 
CENTRUM OVALE. Vieueſſens firſt called a pt 
| of the corpus calloſum thus. It is convex, and of thel 

of the cerebrum. 85 

CENTRUM TENDINOSUM. The fame as cent 
ner veum. | : . | | 
 CENTUNCULUS, i. e. Alfine. Blanchard fei 
the gnaphalium. 1 TR 4 
CEPA. The onion. Allium cepa, Linn. Botadt 
enumerate ten kinds. | 
The common 01407 is a plant with a ſingle bulbow 
compoſed of a number of coats, producing 1ong nick 
leaves, and a tall, naked, bellied ſtalk, bearing ali 
cluſter of hexapetalous white flowers, each c. 1 
followed by a roundiſh capſule, containing 2 num 
black angular ſeeds. It is chiefly cultivated for c 
uſes. | 1 T6 4 
They are very acrid, ſtimulating, and but of ven! 
| nouriſhment. In bilious hot diſpoſitions they pg 
flatulence, thirſt, and head- ach; they are uſeful ind 
fluggiſh, and phlegmatic temperaments; they are 6 
ing, attenuant, and promote both expectoration a" 0 
They are powerfully antiſeptic; and if applied to u 
they are ſuppurating. * 
Tbe root is the moſt active part; it loſes mon 
virtue by drying. Diſtilled with water all its fart 
acrimony ariſes. The active matter is much mote 
tile than garlic, but in other reſpects they agree. ,, 


P | a 2 Tabel 
Onions have the moſt effect of any of the a i 
4 


CEP 


, in diſſoleing gravelly concretions. Neumann ſays, 
he characteriſtic principle of this root is its eſſential 
«ith itanding it cannot be collected in a ſeparate 
7 7 Lew:s's Mat. Med. or Neumann's Chem. 


A SECTILIS. Cives. 
PTA, Baſe orpine. See SEDUM. | 


es of þ | | 
PASTRUM. According to Dale it is the allium 


cum wy e, the cepa eſcalonica, and ſchœnopteſſum; theſe 
minus q ditter from the cepa in that their root is proliferous, 
„ Renin heir ſtalbs are not bellied. PC 8 

we dich PHAL/ZA. A long continued pain in the head. 


en:airy EPHALALGIA. 


what g PHALAGIA, i. e. Cephalalgia. 

de town] PHALALGIA, from xeg@nz the head, and axyo, 
be Cl The head-ach. It is alſo named cephalæa, cepha- 
fire an and cephaloponia. By ſome it is uſed to ſignify a 
all of z „ain of the head, which is of a ſhort duration. But 
urch frequently it is uſed as expreſſive of pain in the head, 


eral without regard to circumſtances, 
« ſometimes acute and ſometimes chronical. 
ſome the pain is in the back part of the head, from 


ng ſearg 
ntian m 
7 xs 
lowers of 
1 * ' 
> Cheflys 


"0 cepbalalgia, when inveterate it is called cephalæa. 
nie butt 


u one fide of the head only is affected it takes the 
12 ed crotaphos. And that which is fixed to a point, 
bat is generally in the crown of the head, is diſtin- 


1 
, * e 
e Older 


bierg ed by the name of clavus byſtericus. | | | 
wa nervous membranes of the head are the general 
n df pains there, as the pericranium, the ſkin, dura 
keto „ the membrane which covers the ſinus in the os 
_—_— F9 i 


men, on account of their care about their hair; and 
en, becauſe of the irregular indulgences that are al- 


Iſorder. 


ſection of his book De Flatibus, ſays, „As the mo- 


* ne 
uy VU 14a Walt 
0 


excites pain; for as the blood is naturally hot, when 
pelled by any force, it cannot quickly paſs through 
row channels, ſince it meets with many hindrances 


it the d 
g 2 corrol 
alis 15 laid 
the temples.” This account of the origin of head- 
| not excelled by any ſucceeding writer. Amon 

aricty of cauſes are, ſuppreſſed or diminiſhed 4 2 
y evacuations; the acrid matter of ſome diſeaſes, by 
particularly on any part of the head ; a caries in the 
ot the head; polypuſes, &c. obſtructing the blood's 
through the jugular veins and ſinuſes of the brain; 
conc:etions in the brain; acrid humours repelled 


epithet for 
5 Calculatt 
yal redend 
t part ofn 


15 part oft 
ance 18 ti 


t of fleep; expoſure of the head either to heat or 
's; a ſpatmodic conſtriction of the nervous mem- 
mm the head; uneaſineſs in the ſtomach, and the 
quality of its contents; cold feet; inanition; re- 


aalled 2 . 


d of then 


e as cent 


Fania is uſually from diſorders in the ſtomach; and 


Hs have their cauſe in the ſtomach or other 
3 Co ; | | : | 


ard fai 
n. Dotatl 


from a ſpaſm of the occipital muſcles. Some 


I Ah attended with fever, and others not. When 
0 _ | N ed uſual evacuation of blood from the noſe is the 
T which "+l generally a pain in the whole head, which 
4 numbe 7 wh red, and tumid ; the veſſels ſwell, the pul- 
for cull e aitcrie> become ſtrong, eſpecially about the 


pd temples, the noſtrils are parched and dry, a heat 
he fauces, and thirſt is troubleſome. When a Ca- 
the cauſe, a pain affects the fore part of the head, 
Fry kind, with a ſenſe of preſſure and heavineſs, 
a lues ve 
pious. When the cauſe is from a hot bilious habit, 
n 5 acute and throbbing. When from a cold phleg- 
Ait, there is a dullnefs and heavy oppreſſion in the 


of ven , 
hey pi 
ſeful inch 
ey are Ve 
on and 9 
ed to WP 


on 0m lenſe of coldneſs in the part. When hyſte- 
ts flavout! 5 the cauſe, the pain is fixed generally to 
, e CT +” | 5 

1 moe! of half own of the head, ſcarce exceeding the 


traction of the occipital muſcles. When mild it is 


of hemicrania. In one of the temples only it is 


them by improper foods, are the moſt ſubject to 
e cauſes are very numerous. Hippocrates, in the 


the blood in the head is performed through very 
channels, the redundance and confinement of this 


bbitructions, for which reaſon there is a pulſation. 


he external parts of the head; abſceſs in the brain; 


L; hardneſs and adheſion of the meninges. The 


den the pain is in the back part of the head, it is 


nerea is the cauſe, it often renders the cra- 


all a guinea; in ſome it ſeems as if a nail was 


driven into the head; ſometimes it ſeizes the forehead and 
affects the eye-brows; ſometimes it is in the ſinciput, at 
others in the occiput; ſometimes it is near the vertical ſu- 
ture, at others about the temples; and a ſenſation of cold 


fected; it is called clavus or clavus hyſtericus. 


attended with a conſiderable degree of fever, there is dan- 
ger of a phrenitis. If when no fever attends, a ſudden 
pain attacks hypochondriac patients, or ſuch as are diſ- 
poſed to melancholy, depriving the patient of fleep and 
appetite, and is accompanied with a dulneſs of hear- 
ing, and an internal pulſation of the veſſels, there is dan- 
ger of madneſs. When a fudden pain of the head is fol- 
| lowed by a ringing of the ears, a weakneſs in the knees, 
and © wc ae in the ſpeech, an apoplexy may be ex- 
pected. Frequent head-achs in young people progno- 
ſticate future arthritic diſorders. Violent head-achs with 
pale urine in fevers indicate an approaching delirium. 
Violent and long continued head-acbs often end in deaf- 
neſs, blindnels, vertigo, apoplexy, and epilepſy or palſy, &c. 


termined, will eaſily lead to the cure; but, in general, if 
the fluids are impetuouſly conveyed to the head, they muſt 
be derived to the more ignoble parts. The ſpaſmodic 
ſtrickures relaxed, the cauſe muſt be removed; and to 
prevent a relapſe, the whole nervous ſyſtem mult be 
ſtrengthened. | 55 

Patients ſubject to pains in the head ſhould eat ſparing- 


ſoluble, and feet warm. | _ 
Vomits. They are proper to begin the cure with, in 
all caſes where the ſtomach is in fault, which it is in all 
hemicranias, and moſt periodical head-achs. | 
Plecding. This operation is only neceſſary where there 
is a ſanguine plethora or an inflammation attendant. 
Opening the temporal artery is uſually extolled in violent 
head achs; but, if the external jugular vein was opened, 
greater benefit, and that more ſpeedily, would be pro- 
duced. 5 . | 
Baths for the feet. In all caſes where bleeding cannot 


the feet and part of the legs may be now and then placed, 
will be of ſingular uſe. 7; N | : 

Purges. Lenitives are more proper in all kinds of head- 
achs than the more active purges. The ol. ricini, elect. e 
caſſia, or tinct. ſacra, are to be preferred. 


of the hand, then immediately applied to the part affected, 
Ward cured pains that were ſituated ſuperficially. 


membrane that lines the noſtrils, and another branch from 
the ſame paſſes through the foramen ſupercilia, and ſpreads 
on the teguments of the forchead; hence, when pain is in 
the eye-ball and forehead, a heat is perceived in the noſ- 
trils, and benefit may be expected from external means, 


— 


the frontal bones. 15 WY 
If ſpaſms of the lower parts propel the blood upwards, 
and ſo produce this diſorder, bleed, then rub the ſpaſ- 


feet in tepid water.. . | 
Symptomatic head-achs are. only removed by relieving 


riſe to it, mercurials will be the proper medicines z if the 
ſcurvy, or other diſorder in which an acrimony 1s induced 
into the juices, let the means of relief reſpeCtively be ac- 
companied with a free uſe of a decoction of ſarſaparilla. 
Periodical head-achs are the moſt difficult to remove, 
In theſe caſes the bark is the general remedy, and when it 
fails, large doſes of valerian, duly repeated, will ſucceed. 
If the pain is ſo great that the ſtrength is leſſened by it, 
the firſt endeavours muſt be to abate the pain by gentle 
laxatives and anodynes, and then to remove the cauſe. 
If a beginning caries is obſerved to be the cauſe, cut di- 
rectly upon it, for thus relief is ſoon obtained; but if the 
caries hath reached the diploe, the only cure is the trepan, 
In the hemicrania, vomits, repeated bitter purges, and 
warm ſtrengthening ſtomachics are the proper means. 


| 3 L Hlabi- 


FL 


is always attendant on this kind of pain in the part af- 


When the cauſe is withinethe cranium, and the pain is 


The cauſes diſtinguiſhed, and the particular cauſe de- 


ly at night, lay high with their heads, keep their bowels 


be conveniently admitted, a bath of tepid water, in which 


Ather. If this is dropped on a rag, laid upon the palm 
inſtant relief is ſometimes. obtained. Thus the late Dr. 


A branch from the fifth pare of nerves is fpread on the 


if applied to the membrana narium and to the forehead ; 
alſo from alternate preſſure near the ſuperciliary holes of 


— Meh. 


modic extremities with æther to relax them, and place the 


the original diſorder, e. g If the venereal diſorder gave 
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wine. 


Habitual Head. achs have been much relieved by cold 
bathing, and by the uſe of antimonial wine taken in doſes 
as large as the ſtomach will bear, with a ſtrong infuſion of 
the wild valerian root. 

When an acid in the primæ viz gives riſe to this difor- 
der, a glaſs of warm water may be taken now and then 
with thirty drops of ſpt. C. C. and a doſe of rhubarb with 
magneſia every third or fourth way 13 

In that ſpecies called, clavus a bliſter may be applied to 
the part, fetid pills and valerian muſt be given freely, or 
inſtead of a bliſter, æther may be applied to the pained 
part, and warm pedilaves may be uled. 


If a tranſition of gouty matter to the head produces 
| pain there, give now and then the tinct. ſacra as a ſolu- 


tive, bliſter the legs, and give draughts with ſal C. C. vol. 
rad. ſerp. conf., card. &c. LP. | 
CEPHALALGIA CATARRH ALIS, i. e. Catarrh 


from cold. 


CEPHALALGIA INFLAMMATORIA, i. e. Phre- 
nitis. 5 | 
CEPHALALGIA HERBA, 1.e. Verbena. 
CEPHALARTICA. Medicines that purge the head. 
CEPHALEA JUVENUM. The head-ach that often 
attends youths at the approach of puberty. | 
CEPHALICA POLLICIS. A branch from the ce- 
phalica vena ſent off ſrom about the lower extremity of 
the radius, and runs ſuperficially between the thumb and 
the metacarpus. | | | 5 
CEPHALICA IINCTURA, Ph. Edinb. Take four 


ounces of wild valerian root, finely powdered, one ounce 


of Virginian ſnake-root powdered, half an ounce of the 
tops of roſemary, and fix pints of white French wine, 


digeſt for three days, and then ſtrain off the clear liquor 
for uſe. | | | 
CEPHALICA TINCTURA (PurGans). Ph. Edin. 
To the cephalic tinelure add two ounces of ſenna, one 
ounce of black hellebore, and two pints of French white 


Purgatives are uſeful additions to cephalic medicines, 
CEPHALICA VENA. The cephalic vein. It was 


ſo called becauſe the head was ſuppoſed to be relieved by 


taking blood from it. It does not attend any peculiar ar- 


tery; it comes over the ſhoulder between the peCtoral and 


deltoide muſcles, and runs down the back part of the arm: 
when it gets to, or a little below the bending of the fore- 

arm, it divides into two, below the outer, as the baſilic 
does below the inner condyle of the os humeri. The in- 
ner of the two branches of the cephalic vein is called medi- 

ana cephalica, and is the ſafeſt to bleed in. It is a branch 

from the axillary vein. | | 


CEPHALICUS. Cephalic. From xePaan, the head. 


Thus remedies againſt diſorders of the head are ſtyled ; 
cordials are comprehended herein, as are alſo whatever 
e a free circulation of the blood through. the 
rain. 755 | - 
Except when the diſorder ariſes from exceſs of heat or 
an inflammatory diſpoſition in the head, moiſt topics 
ſhould never be uſed ; but always dry ones. = 


To rub the head after it is ſhaved proves an inſtantane- | 


ous cure for a cephalalgia, a ſtuffing of the head, and a 
weakneſs of the cyes, ariſing from a weak and relaxed 
ſtare of the fibres. Ns | 7 
And as by every freſh evacuation of the humours their 
quantity is not only leſſened, but alſo their recrementi- 


tious parts derived thither, the more frequently the head 

is ſhaved, the larger quantity of humour is diſcharged; 

ſo that the frequent ſhaving of the head and beard is like 
a perpetual bliſter; and inaſmuch as it is ufeful, it is a 


cephalic. | ED | 
_ CFPHALICUS (Purvis). See ASaRUM. 
CEPHALINE. That part of the tongue which is next 
the root and neareſt the fauces. 
CEPHALITIS. The ſame as Phrenitis. | 
CEPHALOIDES, Shaped like a head, or having 
head. It is applied to plants which are called capitated. 
CEPHALONOSOS, from xen, a head, and v., 
a diſcaſe. This term is applied to a fever that is frequent 


in Hungary, and which is alſo called febris Hungarica. 


CEPHALO-PHARYNGZEUS, from x:9aan, the head, 
and g2puyt, the throat. A muſcle of the pharynx is thus 


named. It ariſes above, from the cuneiform proceſs of 


| ſmell, and becomes harder and more brittle, 


ſtate, it is ſucceſsfully uſed to blunt the acrimony in 


partly — of its emollient and ſuppur3t"89, 


CER 


the os occipitis, before the foramen ma 
holes where the ninth pair of nerves Ip * 
down, from the pterygoid proceſs of the a | 
from the upper and under jaw, near the root A 
dentes molares, and between the jaws; it ig cn, 
with the buccinator muſcle, and with ſome bn 
the root of the tongue and from the palate, 1; by 
ed into a white line, in the middle of the pharm. 
it joins with its fellow, and is covered by he on J 
medius, i. e. hyo-pharyngzus of Douglas, Its df 
compreſs the upper part of the pharynx, and to 05 | 
forwards and upwards. Innes. See PRARTAA I 
CEPHALOPONIA, i. e. Cephalalgia, * 
CEPHALOS, i. e. Mugil. | 
CEPHALOTOS, i. e. Capitatz, 
CEPHALUS, i. e. Mugil. 
CEPINI. Vinegar, 
CEPULA. Large myrobalans. 
CERA. Wax. It is a concrete, collected from, 
tables by bees; and extracted from their combs an 
honey is ſeparated from them. It poſſeſſes the aun 
power of amber; it is lighter than water, but ho 
than proof ſpirit : with the aſſiſtance of heat it is (x 
in rectified ſpirit of wine. Dr. Alſton ſays it is n 
luble in this ſpirit than in oil. It is not at all foluk 
aqueous liquors. With a ſmall degree of he iti 
ſolved into the appearance of an oil ; and in this fy 
eaſily miſcible with oils, and any kind of fat. Rt 
takes fire, and burns all away. It almoſt totally ti 
diſtillation, partly in form of a thick empyreunai 
and partly in that of a conſiſtent butyraceous ny 
which by repeated diſtillations becomes fluid a 
Hence it appears that all the wax, like camphor, i 
tile in a certain heat. Inflammable vegetable oils nit 
under the various forms of oil, balſam, roſin, pic 
tears, wax, or butter. | 
Yellow wax, in the ſtate it is taken from the con 
while freſh, of a lively yellow colour, tough, yet & 
break; hath an agreeable flavour, ſomewhat reſenl 
honey: by long keeping it loſes it colour, its ag 


— Diſtilled with water it impregnates the liquor wi 
ſcent, but gives no appearance of oil. If chewed, itn 
tenaceous, and neither mingles with the faliva, nx 
covers any peculiar taſte, By a mixture of gums 
in fine powder it is rendered ſoluble in water; the 
requires its weight of the powdered gum for tit 
and thus prepared it is ftill inſipid, and void of ll 
mony. | | 7 

Dioſcorides ſays that wax is healing and ſoft 
When wax is made into an emulſion, or mixed with 
maceti and made into an electary, or divided by ni 
it with the teſtaceous powders while it is in ant 


rhœas, and dyſenteries ; it ſupplies the loſs of mit 
the bowels, and heals their excoriations. 
The college of Edinburgh gives the following f 
ration, e 0 
8 | Pulvis Teftaceus Ceratus. 
Melt yellow wax over a gentle fire, and carclul 
into it by little and little as much of the compounll 
der of crabs claws as the ax will take up. Th 
a dram twice a day. „„ = 
The London college gives the following prepari 
which wax is a part of the compoſition. 


Balſ. Locatelli. Locatellus's Balſam. 
Take of olive oil, one pound; Straſburgh tu 
and yellow wax, of each half a pound; of red f 
ſix drams. Melt the wax with ſome part of tle 
a gentle fire, then add the reſt of the oil and thei 
tine; in the laſt place mix in the ſanders, and W 
whole together till it is nearly cold. The dragon! 
improves the colour of this medicine, but comm 
ſome heat and acrimony. The doſe is from 30% 
if mixed with twice its quantity of the conſer'* 
it is commodioufly taken, and thus it is called 
eletary. _ mk * 
But the chief uſes of war are at preſent "! 


ointments, and cerates, partly to give confiltens 


Oleum Ceræ. Oil of Wax. | 

| ax in ſmall pieces, and put as much into 
| r Jil fl near one half, then add as much clean 

HE as will nearly fill the retort ; after which place 

. ſand furnace. At firſt an acid liquor ariſes, after- 

. thick oil, which ſticks in the neck of the retort, 

bi it be heated by applying a live coal. The thick oil 

Io called the butter of wax, and may be rectified into 

bin oil by diſtilling it ſeveral times, without addition,' in 

and beat: if it is not thus rectified, it never turns 

: . 0569 highly extols this oil as an emollient, and for 
aling chaps and roughneſs of the ſkin, for diſcuſſing 
lains, and, with the aſſiſtance of exerciſe, for re- 
ing conttacted tendons. It is rarely uſed on account 
its empyreumatic ſmell, but it is wholly free from all 
White wars It is the yellow wax artificially deprived 


ly ney 
ut; | 


nod h 


Of th 


It hi 
Yn, "lh 


NX. 


d fromy s colour, by reducing it into thin flakes, expoſing 
abs ain 3 ſun 104 air, and occaſionally ſprinkling them 
= I water. When ſufficiently whitened, it 1s melted 
but bez 


| caſt into thin cakes. Some whiten it firſt by diſſolv- 


it is fc it in hot water, then forcing it through linen ſtrainers 


it is no ) ſhallow metalline moulds, and then expoſe it to the 
all (ol When wax is thus robbed of its colour, it is alſo 
= ved of its reſolvent quality; but it is rendered more 
this Nat: | | 


for cooling. 


t. Em \ few drops of rectified ſpirit of wine renders wax 
otally ti re eably pulverizable. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
hs, un's Chem. Works. | | 

Ous | 


FRA DI CARDO. 80 the Italians call the gum of 


ud adi carduus pinea. 3 | 

phor, iy FRA CINAMOMI. See CiNNAMOMUM. | 

ap an ERAZ. So Ruſus Epheſius calls the cornua of the 
2 Þ NAT | 


rus, from xipag, @ Horn. 


ERAGO. The aliment of bees. | 


the conh ERAMIUM. A Greek meaſure of nine gallons. 
. jet eh ERANITES. A paſtil or troch is thus named by 

2 en. | | | | | 
i ws ERANTHEMUS. Bee-glue or bee-bread. See 
3 DPOLIS, | 9 
iquor wi ERARE. To incorporate or mix. = | 
ewed, tj ERASA GUMMOSA. See Cor AL xocoTL. 
ſaliva, nat ERASIATUM. A purging medicine in Libavius, 
of * alled becauſe the juice of cherries is a part of it. 
2 ERASIOS. The name of two ointments in Meſue. 
| for "7 EERASMA. A mixture of cold and warm water, 
o1d 0! n the warm is poured into the cold, _ 

11 fla FER ASUS. The cherry-tree. It receives its name 
a0 h Ceraſus, a city of Pontus, from whence they were 
_— drted to Rome by Lucullus, and thence propagated 
ded by m Britain, according to Pliny's account. Boerhaave 
„ bu through culture the ſpecies are already forty-four 
| umber. 8 
ofs of mul ber ries have the ſame general properties as other ſum- 
— WT fruits: they are agreeable, cooling, and quench 


ERASUS NIGRA, called alſo ceraſus major, black 
"Ds .M and mazzard. LO 

nd Careiull 
compounl} | 
p· Ahe 


lica, the red or common Engliſh cherry. 


ornus, called alſo cornus mas, cornus hortenſis. The 
elian cherry. | 


; Prep ASUS ACIDA NIGRICANTIA. The morello 


abaleb, called alſo macaleb, the rock wild cherry of 


allams . 

” 1 il la, ceraſus ſylveſtris amara mahaleb putata, rock- 

q 8 . | | 
red {a | 11 3 

55 1 irnus fœminia. The dog-berry or gatten- tree. 


ous ſceminia foliis variegatis. The ſtriped dog- 


the in : . : 
Lag” 41 ro Miller takes notice of ſeven other ſpecies of 
% dragat 8 erry. . | 


e inter- cherry. See ALKEKENGI, 


omm if . 

ako 111 e bird cherry, See Pa Dus. 

| _ en nigr. See AuG DAL us. 
* | SUS. See LauRoceRAsvus. 


RASUS AMERICANUS, &c. i. e. Malpighi 
- I. e. pighia. 
ASUS DULCIS IN DIC A, i. e. Capollin. 


3 RACEMOSA FRUCTU NON EDULI. 


eſent in ; 
confilted 


)puratings 


ERASUS RUBRA, called alſo ceraſa ſativa, ceraſus - 


CER 


CERATIA. See SLI VGA Doulcis. | 
CERATIA DIPHYLLOS, &c. i. e. Courbaril. 
CERATITES. The yellow horned poppy. 
CERATITIS. Unicorn ſtone. See UNIcoRRHV. Mars 
cellus Empiricus ſays it is the ſea violet. And Pliny calls 
the horned poppy by this name. 
CERATIUM. The fruit of the carob-tree. F 
CERATO-CEPHALUS. See AcuRLLA and Bt- 
DENS. | 
CER ATO-GLOSSUS, from xtpas, a horn, and yiwgoas 
a tongue. See Hyo-GLOSSUS. | 
CERATOIDES, from »zpaJog, the genitive caſe of 
xipag, a horn. A name of the tunica cornea, 
_ CERATOMALAGMA. A cerate. 

CER ATONIA. See SiLiqQua Dur cis. 

CERATOPHYLLON. An aquatic plant, of which 
two ſorts are noticed; one of which is alſo called mille- 
folium aquaticum cornutum, and equiſetum ſub aqua re- 
pens foliis bifurcis : but no medical virtues are attributed 
to them. Raii Hiſt. | | 
CERATO TOI DES TUNICA, i. e. Cornea. | 

CER ATUM, from cera, wax, Cerate. Cerates chiefly 
differ from plaſters in conſiſtence, being a ſofter kind of 
plaſter, or a harder kind of ointment. Their conſiſtence 
is very convenient: when mercury is made up in plaſters 
a ſufficient quantity is not abſorbed from them to produce 
any valuable effect; but in a cerate it powerfully reſolves 
and diſcuſſes, and when thus applied to venereal tophs 
and nodes they often yield to it. The general rule for 
cerates 18, eight parts of oil, fat or juices, four of wax, 
and one or two of powders : or, three ounces of oil, half 
an ounce of wax, and two or three drams of powder. 
The London college directs the following cerates. 


Ceratum Album. White Cerate. 


| Take of olive oil, four ounces in meaſure of white wax, 


four ounces in weight; of ſpermaceti, half an ounce in 
weight: melt all together, and ſtir them well, till the ce- 


| rate is quite cold. 


CTCeratum Citrinum. Yellow Cerate. 


one ounce : melt them together. 


Laeis. „ 0 
| Ceratum Mercuriale. Mercurial Cerate. 


of quick-ſilver, three ounces; of the ſimple balſam of ſul- 
phur, a dram. Melt the wax with the lard, then add 
them gradually to the quick-ſilver, firſt well divided by 
the dalſam of felaaur. lung oh. 
CERAUNIA, alſo called fulminaris lapis, ceraunius, 
ceraunias, and thunder-ſtones. Theſe ſtones are princi- 
pally found in Germany. They are of a pyramidal figure. 


to differ from the belemnites, | | 
CERAUNO-CHRYSOS, i.e. Aurum fnlminaris. 
CERBERUS TRICEPS, i. e. Pulv. e ſcammonio C. 
CERCHNO8S, ue NV, wheezing. See RHE NcHas. 
CHERCHODES. Thoſe are ſo called who labour un- 
der a denſe breathing. 


QUASTRUM. 


_ conſiſts in its preternatural enlargement, from xh a 


tail. 
CEREA. Ear-wax. A 
CEREALIA. All forts of corn of which bread is 
made. | In | 
CEREBELLUM, as it were the little brain. The ce- 
rebrum and cerebellum together, are often called cerebel- 
lum, when the brain is ſpoken of in ſmall animals, as 


birds, pigs, &c. 


The cerebellum is flattened, and is convex on its upper 
and lower part; its greateſt extent is from fide to fide. 
It is ſituated under the poſterior lobes of the cerebrum, 
and is divided into two lobes by a ſmall proceſs of the 
dura mater, which is a continuation of the falx running 
in its direction. It is covered by the pia mater like the 


cere- 


Take of yellow baſilicum, half a pound; of yellow wax, 


CERATUM EPULOTICUM. See CALAMINARIS 


Take yellow wax, tried hog's lard, of each half a pound; | 


of a brown or a black colour, and by many are thought 


CERCIS, us,, @ peſtle for a mortar, or ſpoke for a 
wheel; alſo a name of the bone called radius. See SILI- | 


CERCOSIS, Ape, a diſeaſe of the clitoris, which 
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cerebrum, but the lobuli of the cerebellum differ from thoſe 
of the cerebrum, moſtly lying horizontal. It hath no 
convolutions like the cerebrum, but it hath curved paral- | 
lel lines deſcribed on its ſurface. by the pia mater, and is | 


of a darker colour than the cerebrum. It is compoſed of 
a cortical ſubſtance, and a medullary part like the cere- 
brum, but diſpoſed in a more regular manner, and a per- 
pendicular ſeCtion of it mu bo beautiful appearance, called 
arbor vitz, the trunks of which form the peduncles of the 
cerebellum. On the back part of the iſthmus which joins 
the cerebrum and cerebellum, we ſee four eminences, the 
two upper are called nates, and the two lower teſtes. Be- 
fore theſe the aquæduct runs down into the fourth ven- 
tricle, the medullary covering of which is called vulvula 
magna. The fourth ventricle is placed between the cere- 
bellum and the medulla oblongata. Rs 
CEREBRI GALEA, ie. the Skull. 
CEREBRI, (Bas1s). ''The palate is fo called. 
- CEREBRUM. The brain. Its ſtructure and uſe are 
not ſo fully known as, ſome other parts of the body, and 
different authors conſider it in various manners. How- 


ever, according to the obſervations of thoſe moſt famed | 


for their accuracy and dexterity in anatomical enquiries, 
its general ſtructure is as follows. - 

he whole maſs of brain is divided into cerebrum and 
cerebellum. It conſiſts of two ſubſtances, viz. cortical 
or cineritious ; the other medullary. The firſt is of an 
aſh-colour, the ſecond is white, and of a firmer texture: 
they both are vaſcular, but the cortical is more ſo than | 
the medullary, from whence the nerves proceed. When 

the two hemiſpheres of the cerebrum (each fide of the 
falx is called an hemiſphere) are removed, a white part, 

called corpus calloſum, running from one hemiſphere to 
the other, appears. The centrum ovale is the appearance 
of a particular ſection of it. The anterior ventricles are , 
two oblong bodies, placed one on each fide the corpus | 
calloſum, with a partition between them, called the ſep- | 
tum lucidum, which is a continuation of the medullary 

ſubſtance of the corpus calloſum. There is commonly 
much water in theſe ventricles in thoſe'who die of diſor- 
ders in their heads, as in the epilepſy, hydrocephalus, &c. 

but naturally they only contain about half a ſpoonful. In 
watery heads, the fluid is always found in the cerebrum 

only; the cerebellum never hath my ſhare in it. Each 

ventricle at the poſterior part throws back an appendage, 

which makes a cavity in the poſtetior lobe of the cerebrum. 
Below the ſeptum lucidum appears the fornix, narrow at 
the anterior extremity, where it riſes by a double baſis, 
called its crura, which follows the track of the ventricle; 

in each ventricle are eminences of a cineritious colour, 

called corpora ſtriata. The plexus choroides, is a plexus 

of veſſels which follow the ſweep of the ventricle: it is 
formed by the veſſels of the pia mater; it is partly col- 
lected in two looſe faſciculi, which lie one in each lateral 

ventricle, and partly expanded over the neighbouring 

parts, and covering in a particular manner the thalami + 
nervorum opticorum, glandula pinealis, and other adja- 

cent parts, both of the cerebrum and cerebellum, to all 

Which it adheres. The parts of this plexus which are 

in the ventricles, contain ſome very ſmall glands, which 

are conſiderably increaſed in ſome diſeaſes. After the 

fornix is removed, we ſee a large plexus of veflels, par- 

ticularly Galen's great vein, which go to form the torcu- | 
lar, or fourth ſinus. Under the plexus, before the united 
thalami nervorum opticorum, is a hole on each fide called 
the anus and the vulva; the latter goes to the infundi- 
bulum, the former to the aqueduct and third ventricle. 
The thalami nervorum opticorum are white externally, 
and grey within, The third ventricle is very ſmall ; it 
runs back under the two thalami, between them and 
the medulla oblongata. The pineal gland is a little grey- 
iſh body, the ſize of a pea: it lies juſt a little before 
where the tranſverſe and longitudinal proceſſes meet, 
where the veſlels go to form the torcular. Ir 1s covered 
by the pia mater, and is connected by a little bone to 
each thalam. nerv. opt. 

Numberleſs experiments prove, that the nerves are ne- 
ceſſary to life; and that when the brain, or medulla ſpi- 
nalis, is much injured, life is at an end, or at leaſt health: 
yet no part of the brain being injured, cauſes immediate 


- 


tid, and partly from the vertebral arteries. The ve 


dura mater, and of the two great lateral ſinuffes; by; 


the article ENcCEPHALOS. 
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death, though an injury of the medulla 7 
inſtantly fatal. | gh clan ai 
Behind the infundibulum is ſeen; 
tia, or glandula Willifii. | 
Two glands are faid to be in the brain, viz, 4, 
rior, or glandula pinealis; and the inferior, or b 
pituitaria. They have the external appearance of I 
but as to their being ſuch is not certainly known f 
The cerebrum fills all the upper portion of | 
of the cranium, or the portion which lies above 
verſe ſeptum ; each lateral half is divided int t 
nences called lobes, one anterior, one middle 
poſterior 3 ; 
The blood-veſſels which ſupply the cerchrum 


lum, and medulla oblongata, 


the corpora alben 


the c 
the tral 
hire ed 

and oy 


» Cereb! 
come partly from the © 
the cerebrum and cerebellum may, in general, be 1,4. 
on as branches not only of the longitudinal nus gg 


of all the inferior ſinuſſes of this membrane, in all wh 
the veins terminate by different trunks. | 

Malpighi ſays that the brain is a gland; but other; y 
have attended to the uſe, as well as the {truCture, & | 


it, as anatomiſts, ſay it is not. 


Dr. Shebbeare, in his Theory and Practice of Plyt 
ſcems to conſider the brain as a non-eleQtic body. :nl | 
timates, that the red globules of blood contaiq g 11 
heat, which they attract from the earth; that the ch 
lation carrying the red globes to all parts, the neryc w 
duct the vital principle therefrom to the brain, vlg 
meeting with electric, or non- conducting ſubſtances, ſu 
as the bones, &c. of the ſkull, it is accumulated by 
brain, and its watery contents, to be in ſtore and rey 
neſs to return by the nerves as wanted. 

Dr. Kirkland, in his. Diſſertation on the Brain 3 
Nerves, denies that the brain is fibrous, and aſſerts, th 
the nerves are only the continuations of the mucus, whi 
conſtitutes the brain. He intimates, that this mucus; 
ſenſible. He obſerves that,“ if we view the brain wih 
the ſkull, juſt before it enters thoſe membranes whi 
form the covering of the nerves, it will appear that 
inſide of a nerve is not a maſs of fibres ariling from 
white part of the brain, but that it is a ſmall portant 
the white part of the brain itſelf, which is not fb 
This being conducted by the dura and pia mater to i 
different parts of the body, it depoſits one, or bothq 
theſe coats, and is diffuſed round every fibre, not a 
upon the part it is carried to, but a conſidera le i 
round; fo that each portion of the brain convey:' by! 
own nervous caſe, meeting, form one continued, or c 
nected fubſtance, in every part included within the & 
cle, and gives that glofly, or gelatinous appearance, wi 
is ſo readily diſtinguiſhed in the muſcular fibres. Im 
whence it appears, that the brain is not confined.to! 
ſkull, but is expanded in every part of the body, it 
ſame manner, but much thinner, as the retins is ch 
ed at the bottom of the eye.” This fimple mctivel 
confidering the brain as a ſenſible mucus or jelly, & 
frees us from much perplexity, which attends all os 
views of it, and alſo has a happy influence into the x 
trines which depend on this part of our frame. 

Thoſe who are diſordered in their brain, are ful 
fected with a ſtupor, often make water, and have 9 


ſymptoms in common with thoſe who have the fragt 


- 
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| Theſe ſymptoms continue eight or nine days, and thb 


there is a watery or mucous diſcharge from the note! 


ears, there is a ſolution of the diſeaſe, and the ſtrangg 


ceaſes. Plenty of white urine comes off from the pit 
without pain, until the twentieth day ; at which we 


pain in the head leaves him, but a dimneſs of ght 


mains if he looks long at any object. 4 
Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the principal parts ** 
medullary ſubſtance of the brain in idiots and doe 


ſuch as the thalami nervorum opticorum, and MY 


oblongata, are found entirely changed from a medi 
to a hard, tough, dark coloured ſubſtance, {omen 
ſembling white leather. | | 

Other diſorders to which the brain is ſubjeRed, lee 


See Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic; 1 


4 


CER. 


Anatomy; Hallers Phyſiology ; Kirkland's Diſſer- 
b an de Grain and Nerves alſo his Diſſertation on | 
Sympathy of the Nerves. : 5 
EREBRUM ELONGATUM, i. e. Medulla ſpinalis. 
TREFOLIUM, i. e. Cclifolium, and Chærefolium. 


EREFTOLIUM HISPANICUM. Sweet Cicely. See 


8. | | 
EREFOLIUM SYLVESTRE. Wild Cicely. See 
Ln opHYLLUM : fee alſo Ax TRIS cus. 
REIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. It is a ſmall tree like 
low, growing in Braſil, When the ſun ſhines, a 
of (alt concretes on its leaves, which in the night, or 
n the dew falls, it diſſolves. 

FREIBUNA, i. e. Cereiba. 3 8 
ERELAEUM, i. e. Ceratum. Alſo the oil of wax. 
n ſays, that the cerelæum is thinner than the cerate. 
EREUS. The torch-thiſtle, Boerhaave enumerates 


% * * a k >. 
* f 


CERVARIA NIGRA. See LASERPITIUM VULGA- 
TIUS, & OREOSELINUM, 
CERVICALES. The nerves which 
vertebrz of the neck are thus called. 
The firſt cervical nerve throws out a conſiderable 
branch to the occiput, it joins the ninth pair from the 
_ to form the firſt cervical ganglion of the inter- 
coſtal, | n 

The ſecond cervical nerve hath _ a very remarkable 
plexus; it ſends out a very conſiderable nerve to the oc- 
ciput, as well as the firſt. It ſends off three branches be- 
hind the ſterno-maſtoideus, where they are entangled with 
the acceſſorius Williſii. The firſt branch going upward 
and backward becomes cutaneous on the poſterior parts of 
the temporal and parietal bones. The ſecond goes up- 
ward and a little forward under the ſterno-maſtoideus, 
and throws branches to the parotid gland to the lobe, and 


* 


paſs through the 


1 


* 
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ar that if ort of plaſler the ancients made their dropaces. It The ſecond is the cutaneous nerve, which runs down 
8 * ſual to ſpread it on cloth or leather, and to apply it | the inſide of the arm, and goes into the fore- arm, juſt 
* ne part of the body, then to pull it off again, and ap- where we prick in opening the baſilic vein, and it is often 
un a freſh, frequently rene wing the application and | woundet. 5 . | 
nl fal of the ſame, to induce a redneſs on the part, The third is called the muſculo-cutaneus, and is larger. 


re, not ol 
derable 
eyed br! 


10d, 7 (0 ROTUM. Cerate, | branches, and lies on the outſide of the tendon of the laſt 
hin the |: RRITUS. See CERITUS. mentioned muſcle, where we commonly bleed in the me- 
ance, * RRO. See PhELLODRYS, dian cephalic vein. De, 5 | 
bres. 10FRRUS. The holme-oak. See AiGyLops. The fourth is called the ulnar nerve, it follows the 


\fined.t0 t 
body, int 
na is Expal 
le method 


ends all d 


into the 0 es very ſimilar to thoſe aſcribed to the bile, with | The fifth branch called the median nerve, paſſes down 
me. mT it agrees in many particulars, It is ſeparated from | contiguous to the brachial artery, and accompanying the 
„ are fit ands in the part of the ear in which it is found. It | veſſel, it goes to the fore-arm, and to the palm of the 
1d have on | when firſt diſcharged, but ſoon thickens by lying. | hand, thence to the thumb and fingers. | 
the fraue Fneſs is often occaſioned by the wax hardening on 'The fixth branch, called the radial nerve, paſſes down 
8, and the tus auditorius externus and from many experi- the inſide of the arm, and then backwards between the 
1 the . 0 appears, that warm water alone is the beſt means | brachizus externus, and the ſhort heads of the biceps ex- 
the unt ding it, and fo of curing this kind of diſorder. | ternus attended by the artery, When it hath got round 
m the . | - Hayparth's Experiments, inſerted in the Lond. | it runs down, and at the head of the radius it gives off a 
hich * {. and Inq. vol, iv. 0 cutaneous branch, which goes to the thumb and fingers 
{s of ug" USA. See PLUMBUM., on the back of the hand, whilſt the main trunk paſſes 


parts ; ; USSA COMPOSITUS, (Pur vis.) Ph. Lond. | brevis, and goes betwixt the radius and ulna, to be loſt in 
and m 5 mpound powder of ceruſſe of the London Pharma- the extenſor digitorum communis, and the muſcles of the 
and * . | | | carpus and thumb, 

a wei . ceruſſe five ounces; of ſarcocol, an ounce and CERVICALES ARTERIE. The arteries of the 
ſome. £ 1 dragant, half an ounce. Make all into | neck. | | | —— | ' 
WT 1 This is a reformation of the white troches of The cervical artery riſes from the ſubclavian on its up- 
jectech a is uſed to repel hot rheums on the eyes, and is | per fide, and is preſently afterwards divided into two, 

Wi 4 album, or dry collyrium. © I | which ſometimes come out ſeparately, and at others by a 
Ppyſic; q A, i. e, Seſeli thiopicum, ſmall common trunk; the anterior ones goes to the ante- 


ROMA & CERONIUM. Cerate. 


} 


zen ſpecies z and Mr. Juſſieu gives a long account of 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy for 1716; but 
of no conſiderable uſe in medicine. | 
REVISIA. Ale, or liquor brewed from any kind 
rn. See ALLA, 1 3 | 

ERIA, or Ceriæ. The flat worms bred in the in- 


les. | | 

RINTHE. Honey-wort. Boerhaave enumerates 
ſpecies. But they are not remarkable for their me- 
properties. See CYNOGLOSSUM. NT 
ERINTHOIDES. A ſpecies of hound's-tongue 
called. | | 
RIO, i. e. Favus. See AcyuorR. 

RION, zngzov, a Honey-comb. It is a kind of AcyoR, 
th ſee: but the mouths of its perforations are larger, 
bling the cells of a honey-comb, whence the name. 
RITUS, or Cerritus. Drunk with malt liquor. 
goddeſs Ceres was ſuppoſed to affect people with that 
der which is produced by an exceſs of ſtrong drink, 
Ice this name. . 


RNUA FLUVIATILIS. See ASPREDO. 


is 


ROPISUS. A plaſter of pitch and wax. Of 


an intent 10 attract the humours which ſerve to nou- 
To render this plaſter the more efficacious, acri- 
dus powders were added to it. The dropax was alſo 
o make hair fall off, or to pull it off from any part. 


EUMEN AURIS. The wax in the ears. 
call it aurium ſordes, & marmorata aurium. Tt 
nes and retains inſects, and prevents their hurting 
embrana tympani. It is bitter and viſcid, conſe- 
7 1mpregnated with acrid lixivial ſalts, mixed with 
bus and oily particles. Theſe principles render its 


USSA ANTIMONIEL. . Sce ANTL6MONIUM: 


to the poſterior ſide of the ear. 


external jugular vein. | 


of filaments towards the ſhoulders, and produces the 


' portions of the ſcalenus over the firſt rib, into the axilla, 


; follows the courſe of the humeral arter 


'The | 


e third goes hori- 
zontally forward to the neck, and there becomes a cuta- 
neous nerve, which is ſometimes ,.cicked in opening the 


The third cervical nerve goes downwards by a number 


phrenic nerve, which runs towards the thorax, before the 
anterior portion of the ſcalenus, between the ſubclavian 
artery and vein, contiguous to the trunk of the par vagum; 
runs down before the root of the lungs, follows the peri- 
cardium, and branches out in the diaphragm. That on 
the right is ſhorter than that on the left, as the latter goes 
round the apex of the heart. | 1 8 
The four inferior pairs (the above to be underſtood as 
pairs) are larger than thoſe already named. Their main 
trunk, with the firſt nerve of the back, paſſes between the 


where they produce ſix trunks, which go to the upper ex- 
tremities. In their way thither they detach branches to 
all the arteries. NE. | 
The firſt of theſe ſix branches is the humeral, which 
y, round the head 


of the os humeri. 


It riſes pretty high, and throws branches into the coraco- 
brachizus, through which the trunk paſſes obliquely ; it 
is then covered by the biceps, and paſſing through be- 
tween the brachizus and biceps, it ſends off ſeveral 


courſe of the artery, but paſſes gradually backwards, and 
gets behind the inner condyle of the os humeri, betwixt 
which, and the olecranon, it paſſes to the fore-arm, A 
little above the carpus it divides into an anterior and poſ- 
terior branch which goes to the palm, the back of the 
hand, and fingers. ; 5 


118 
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round the head of the radius through the ſupinator radii 


rior 


3 M 


rior muſcles which move the neck and head; the poſterior 
goes to the ſcalenus trapezius, &c. 

The anterior cervicalis running behind the carotid of 
the ſame fide, is diſtributed to the muſculus coracohyoi- 
dzus, maſtoidzus, cutaneus, ſterno-hyoidzus, and ſterno- 
thyroideus, to the jugular glands, and aſpera arteria z 
the.muſcles of the pharynx, bronchia, eſophagus, and 
to the anterior 2 E. which move the neck and head. 
This artery has been obſerved to ſend out the intercoſtalis 
ſuperioc. f . 
e poſterior cervicalis ariſes ſometimes a little after 
the vertebralis, and ſometimes from that artery. It paſſes 


under the tranſverſe apophyfis of the laſt yertebra of the 
neck, and from ſhence runs up backward, in a winding 


courſe, on the vertebral muſcles of the neck, und then re- 
turns in the ſame manner. It communicates with a de- 


ſcending branch of the occipital artery, and with another 


of the vertebral, about the ſecond vertebra. It is diſtri- 
buted to the muſculi ſcaleni, angularis ſcapulæ, and tra- 
pezius, and to the jugular glands and integuments. | 
_ CERVICALIS. | I 
ries and veins of the neck have this epithet. 


'CERVICALIS DESCENDENS DORSI, i. e. Sacro 


lumbaris acceſſorius. 


CERVICALES VEN E. The cervical veins.. They 


are branches from the upper external jugular veins, 'or 


from the vertebral veins; they ſpread in the vertebral muſ- 
cles of the neck, and communicate with the humeralis & 


ogcipitalis. | 8 
CERVICARIA. Bell-flower, or campanulaa. 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf ſhaped like a bell; be- 
fore it is blown it is of a pentagonal figure, and, when 
fully opened, it is cut into five ſegments at the top. 'The 
ſummit of the pedicle is expanded into an ovary, whoſe 


apex is crowned with a monophyllous quinquiſid calyx, 
divided into five long ſegments. The ſeed-veſſel is for 
the moſt part divided into three cells, each having a hole 


at the bottom, by which the ſeed is emitted. 
Boerbaave cnumerates thirty-four ſpecies, but they 
poſleſs no conſiderable medical virtue. The moſt com- 
mon of them are the EY | 
_  Trachelium, called alſo campanula vulgatior major, 
Great throat-wort, and Canterbury-bells. Pn 
The root is very moderately aſtringent. 8 18 515 
Campanula eſculenta, rapunculus, campanula flore 
ceœrulea, rapuntium parvum, ſmall or garden rampion. 
The roots are uſed in ſallads. 8 | 
Medium, campanula foliis profunde inciſis fructu 
duro, viola Mariana peregrina. Syrian bell-flower. 
CERVICARIA. A ſpecies of rapunculus. 
CERVICARIA ALBA, i. e. Laſerpitium vulgarius. 
CERVICULAÆ SPIRITUS. Rulandus ſays it is the 
ſpirit of the bone of a ſtag's heart. 1 
CERVI BOLETUS. See BoLETrus. 
CE RVI SPINA, i. e. Rhamaus | 
_ CERVIX. The neck. It is that part of the body 
ſituated betwixt the head and the breaſt. But it is ap- 
- plied figuratively to other parts: thus there is the neck 
of the bladder, and the xeck of the uterus; alſo cervix 
of a bone, which is when the proceſs ſtands out in a 
Toundiſh ball, the round part is called caput, and the nar- 
row part betwixt it and the reſt of the bone is called 
ceruix. 7 | TACO. | Ee 
The neck is divided into the anterior part or throat, and 
the poſterior or nape. wel tes 
It contains the larynx, a 
the pharynx, part of the œſophagus, the muſculi cu- 
tanei, ſterno-maſtoidzi, ſterno-hyoidæi, thyro-hyoidzi, 
omo-hyoidæi, ſplenicus, complexus, the muſculi verte- 
brales, which he upon the firſt ſeven vertebræ, and a 
portion of the medula ſpinalis. 0 
The arteries which go to the neck, are the arteriæ 
carotides externæ, & internæ, vertebrales, & cervicales. 
The veins are, the venæ jugulares externæ & internæ, 
cervicales & vertebrales. The nerves are, the portio 
dura of the auditory nerves, the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth pair, the ſeven cervical pairs, and the nervi ſym- 
pathetici maximi. | e 
Among other diſorders to which the neck is fubject, 
a contraction of it to one fide is of the number. Tul- 


4 


elonging to the neck. The arte- 


part of the trachea arteria, 


i "IO 


uk. 


a ſtricture in the ſkin, a relaxation of ſome of 


inciſion knife, to cut gently in a tranſverſe direcha 
then the fibres will fly from the edge of the knife, 
| with a moderate attention, the dangers juſt ment 


| 


theſe fail, make two or three inciſions tranſyer 


muſcle from re- uniting; 


Cs. The deer which affords the Weſt Indian bei 


D AMA. 


pius calls this contraction caput obſtipium; he 
removed this diſorder in thoſe who were twenty 

of age, or more, and were born with it. News 
and Roonhuyſen have had the ſame ſucceſs, " 


This diſorder is uſually defcribed under the the tic 
the wry- neck. It proceeds from various cauſes, a; a 


the md. 
t forth 
maſtoyg a 


cles in the acc, or a contraction of them; by 
molt part the cauſe is a contraction of the 
ſterno-maſtoid muſcle only. 

When a paralyſis is the cauſe, it is incurable; if 
produced by a defluxion of humours, ſweating the ; 
is often of uſe; if the fkin is contracted by a burn N 
it with emollients, and apply warm fomentations, and? 


through the ſkin where it is contracted. If the cafe; 
from ſeveral muſcles being contracted, no method gf 1 
lief is yet known; but if there is a contraction of k 
maſtoid-muſcle only, or as called by ſome the flew 
maſtoid muſcle, the cure is effected by dividing it irtotm 
In order to perform this operation, Mr. Sharpe did 
in his Treatiſe of Operations, © to make a tranſverſe 
ciſion through the ſkin and fat, ſomething broader thy 
the muſcle, and not above half an inch from the clan: 
then paſſing the probed razor with care underneath 
muſcle, draw it out and cut the mufcle. After the 
cifion is made, the wound is to be crammed with dry ia 
and always drefled fo as to prevent the extremities of ik 
to which end they are to heh 
parated from each other as much as poſſible, by thed 
ſiſtance of a ſupporting bandage for the head during 
whole time of the cure, which will generally be ay 
a month.“ | | | 
Mr. Potts directs to cut through as near the middle 
may be, taking care not to wound the carotid attery, u 
the jugular vein. Dr. Hunter prefers making the i 
ſion near the ſternum ; he fays, that at the lower pi 
the muſcle it is beſt to perform this operation, beat 
there the celular membrane is not in any great propori 
Mr. Sheldon advifes, when the ſterno-maſtoid muſcki 
to be cut, not to uſe the razor above named, for ther 
danger attends, from cutting the carotid artery, the jugult 
vein, and the eighth pair of nerves. He adviſes to des 


— 


will be avoided-. > 5 
Wounds in the See VULNUsS. 
CERVUS. The ſtag, hart, or male of the red d 
Their fleſh, until they are three years old, is excell 
The bone of the /ag's heart is but the tendons df 
muſcles of its heart hardened: This bone, as it is cle 
ſhould be very white. See Os Corp. CER. _ 
Balls are formed in their ſtomachs from the 
which they ſwallow when licking themſelves. 
balls are called elaphopila. See EcaGRoOPILE. | 
The tears of a flag, are the ſordes collected 16 
inner angles of the eyes, reſembling wax. This i 
ter hath many virtues attributed to it; three of 8 
grains are a doſe. | | | 


CERVUS MINOR AMERICANUS BEZ Ox 


CERVUS ODORATUS. See Moschus. 
CERVUS ILATYCEROS. The fallow-deet ® 


CERVUS RANGIFER. See RanGiFER 
CERVUS VOLANS. A ſort of beetle ſo called. & 
SCARABEAUS. 


CESTRITES VINUM. Wine impreguats! - 


betony. | 
_ CESTRUM. Betony. | 1 
CETACEUS. Cetaceous. Thoſe fiſhes . 


called which are very large, bring forth a perfect Wh 
inſtead of ſpawn. Or which, like viviparous A 
reſpire by means of lungs, generate, concen * 
forth young, and nouriſh them with milk. 
CETE. The ſpermaceti whale. 1 
CETE ADMIRABILE. The ſpermaceti via 
CETERACH. See AsPLENUM. 
CETUS. The whale. There are many 


kinds 45 


Ne" 1 


but the two principal are the Greenland whale, and 
i whale. 3 1 

E allo called balæna vulgaris, balæna major, 

ulus, ; myſticetus. The Greenland, or black 


ie t 5 5 

as = is from the upper jaw that which is called whale- 
the mi is taken, and from no other part of this fiſh, Be- 
ot for this bone its only produce is its oil, which is called 


oil, and which is uſed for burning in lamps, but is 
be "Iittle, if cat uſe, in medicine. In Paris they 


e; if ith two ſorts of whale oil; the belt is called huile de 

; the jy le baye, it is made from the blubber immediately 

burn, nf it is taken out of the whale, whence the French oils 

ns, and ot of. ſo offenſive a ſmell as thoſe from Holland, 

ranſverh | 216 melted down, &c. after their arival there. 

e Cauſe z CE ADMIRABILE, alſo called cachalot, balzna 

nod of 3 pcephala, &c. trompa, byaris, occa, and the ſper- 
tion of (þ | whale. This ſpecies does not afford any of what 

the ſlem 4 whale-bone; but, inſtead of that, it hath teeth, 


are ivory. From its body it yields a finer oil than 
from the Greenland ſpectes; and it alſo affords 


it into tn 
irpe durch 


inſverſe i MuAcETI, which ſee. : This matter is lodged in an 
oader thy late in the head of this fiſh, and ſeems to be its 
le clanick; 8. | : 3 

erneath & VADILLA, called alſo ſebadilla, ſabadilla, cau- 


fter the n Americanum, hordeum cauſticum, canis inter- 


th dry ln and Indian cauftic-barley. It is the ſeed-veſſel of 
ities of & rican plant, reſembling in its form and ſtruCture a 
re to beb ear, but with ſmaller ſeeds, not above the ſize of 
„ by thed d. They are reckoned the ſtrongeſt of the vege- 
| during it cauſtics. Monardes ſays, that for deſtroying ver- 
ly be abt and as a corroſive for ſome kinds of ulcers, they 


e middle s powdered and ſprinkled on the part. Dale ſays, 


attery, u be the capſula of the ſeed that is uſed. 

ag the un VILLUS. See Lupus © | 

"wer pant AA. A Chineſe name for tea. ö | 

on, becai IAB. An abreviation of Dominicus Chabræus, 
t proporti Stirpium Icones & Sciagraphia, 1677. 

id muſcki ACRIL. A name which the French give to the 
for then cortex. ap! 8 505 1 

the jugnl EREFOLII, i. e. Chærophyllum. 


EROPHTLLO. See PERCE III. 
AFROPHYLLUM, called alſo cerefolium gingi- 
chærefolii, chærophyllon, common chervil. It is 
andix cerefolium, . 

with winged leaves like thoſe of parſley, producing 
h longiſh ſeeds, ſhaped like a bird's beak. Its a na- 

the ſouthern parts of Europe, and ſown annually 

gardens, It is ſlighily aromatic, aperient, and di- 

b differing not from parſley in its medical virtues, 


ſes to ulea 
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s it is ca led with water, it affords a fmall quantity of eſſen- 
2m the bi A#ROPHYLLUM SYLVESTRE PERENNE 
Ives. IT FOLIO, Cicutaria, cicutaria alba, cerefolium 
LE. tre, myrrhis ſylveſtris, wild cicely cow-weed. The 
lected in re poiſonous, cauſing difficulty of breathing, tor- 
This i and madneſs. The root refembles parſnips, and 


three ot l 
ground reſembles hemlock. 


BEZOAR aniſts enumerate four ſpecies. . Raii Hiſt, | 
dian bea A4ROPHYLLUM. The name of ſome ſpecies of , 
Us. 18. ö , | a 
W-deet. 9 ROPHYTLLUM SYLVESTRIS, i. e. Antriſcus. 
| AIARXAMBAR, i. e. Caſſia fiſtularis. Wo 
TY AITA.. Properly the name of quadrupeds ; but 
ſo called. & Epbeſius expreſſes by it the hair of the hind-head, 
f ACARILLA, i. e. Thuris cortex. 8 
egnatel | ALASIS, from YaMe, to relax. Relaxation. 
ALASTICA MEDICAMENTA. Relaxing me- 
hes 36 ALAZA, frum xa her a, a Hail. ſtone, or Chalazion. | 
perfect 9h -ſtone. Some call them grandines. This name 
arous ani n to a white knotty kind of ſtring at each end of an 
oncelve, ormed of a plexus of the fibres of the membranes, 
the yolk and the white are connected together. 
b alſo the name of a tubercle on the eye-lid, reſem- 
eti whale e tone it is white, hard, and generally on the 
= | the eyc-lid. It isencyſted and moveable, and only 
y kin6s 4 om the crithe in being ſo. It continues long, and 


ds lowly. Sometimes it may be diſperſed with 


effectual as the actual cautery, if a little of the | 


inn. It is an umbelliferous | 


led by the country people madnips. The plant 


the ung. ccerül. fort. and with a few doſes of ealomel, 
of one grain each. In 7 habits theſe may be ac- 


companied with bark and ſteel. If they fail to relieve, 
make an inciſion through the ſkin which covers them, 
and diſſect the tumor clearly out, or touch the ſkin over 
them with cauſtic, then either preſs the tumor out, or 
touch it until the whole is waſted. See St. Yves on the 


Diſorders of the Eye. 


CHALBANE. Galbanum. 

._CHALCEDONIUS, called alſo charchedonias, carce- 
donius, and chalcedony. It is a precious ſtone, the beſt 
of which are brought from the Eaſt Indies. It is a ſpe- 
cies of the agate of a milk white colour, and ſomewhat 
tranſparent, ' 


Chalcedonius is alſo the name of a medicine, which 
Galen directs to be uſed in diſorders of the ears. 
CHALCEION, A ſpecies of pimpinella. 


F CHALCIDICA LACERTA. The ſerpent called 
RENT. --t 14 „ Fo ee 4 42 | 
CHALCITIS, from yaa, Ons oe [20 pxronny 
The native kind is ſaid to be a vitriolic mineral, con- 
taining copper and iron, of a copperiſh colour, Dr. 
Alſton aſſerts it to be one of the deſiderata, and that its 
ſuccedaneum is the = 7 255 5 


CHALCITI officigarum, i. e. Colcothar vitrioll, which, 


oil of vitriol. Or, it is green vitriolcalcined to redneſs. 


| CHALCOIDEUM, (Os.) The os cuneiforme of the 


tarſus. 


CHAL.COS. Braſs. 
CHALCUTE. Burnt brafs. . 


CHALINOS. This word is ſometimes uſed to expreſs 


guous to the angles of the mouth. _ | | 
CHALYBS. Steel. As a medicine it differs not from 


iron, ſee FERRUM. Steel is ſofter or harder than iron, 
» 


according to the management of the artiſt; and, when 


ſofter, may be more eaſily prepared for fome medical 

purpoſes, but otherwiſe contains no advantages above 

common iron. See Neumann's Chemical Works, the 

Dictionary of Chemiſ try. 1 
CHALNX BEATE AQUE. See Aqua. 

_ CHALYBIS SAL, i. e. Salmartis. . 
CHALYBS TARTARIZ AT Us, i. e. Mars ſolubilis. 
CHAMA. Baſtard cockle, called alſo glycimerides 


as our common cockle, and other ſhellfiſh. 


the elder. Dwarf-elder, or danewort. See SAMBUCUS. 
CHAMEBEALANO. Wood-peas. See OkxoBus. 


CHAMTBA TOS. Dewberry. See Rvpus, | 
CHAMZABUXUS. A ſpecies of polygala. 
CHAM ACEDRYS, i. e. Abrotanum foemina, 


of lathyrus. . 


CAPRIFOLIUM. 15 > 
_ CHAMACERASUS, i. e. Xyloſteum. 
_ CHAMACISSUS. Ground-ivy. | 


flore luteo, helianth. flore luteo, dwarf ciſtus, little or 
dwarf ſun-flower. Miller enumerates fifty ſpecies or 
more. | | 
It is vulnerary, and makes a good gargariſm in diſeaſes 
of the throat. 1 . 
_ CHAMACLEMA. Ground-ivy.  _ 
CHAMKCRISTA. The name of a plant which is a 
native of Braſil, and is called cham. pavonis Braſiliana 
fliqua fingulariz and another ſpecies growing in Cura- 
cao, which is called cham. pavonis Americana ſiliqua 
multiplici : but they are not known to poſſeſs any medical 
virtue. | | 
CHAMZAXCYPARISSUS, i. e. Abrotanum foemina. 
CHAMADAPHNE: Spurge laurel, See Lav- 


REOL &« | | h 
Es CHAM A- 


is the reſiduum of what is put together for diſtilling the ; 


CHALICRATON. Wine and water. From yaa, 
an old word that imports pure winez and Xegarvupuly 10 
Mia. 


that part of the cheeks, which, on each ſide, is conti- 


magna, and chama glycymeris. They are found in the 
Mediterranean ſea, and are of the ſame nature and uſe 
CHAMEACTE, from xauas, upon the ground, arTiy | 


CHAMZABALANUS LEGUMINOSA. A ſpecies | 


CHAMACERASUS. Upright honey-ſuckle. See 


CHAMZECISTUS, called alſo helianthemum, panax 
chironium, conſolida aurea cordi, chamæciſtus vulgaris 
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 CHAM/ZDROPE. n Paulus Ægineta and Oribaſius, 


it is the ſame as chamædrys. | | 

CHAMADRYS. Germander. Alſo called quercula 
calamandrina, triſſago, chamæd. minor. repens cham. vulg. 
ſmall germander, and Engliſh treacle. It is the teucrium 
 Chamedrys, or Teucrium foliis ovatis inciſo crenatis petio- 
latis, floribus ſubverti cillatis ternis, caulibus procumben- 
tibus, Linn. Creeping germander. Boerhaave mentions 
ſeven ſpecies of chamædr yal 8 

The ſmall germander is a ſmall, creeping, ſhrubby 
plant, with ſquare ſtalks, ſmall, ſtiff, oval leaves, notch- 


tree, ſet in pairs at the joints, and purpliſh labiated flow- 
ers, ſet thick together, wanting the upper-lip. It grows 
wild in France, Germany, and Switzerland. It is ſome- 
times found wild in England, but is ig raiſed by 
culture in gardens. ' It flowers in June and July. | 
The leaves and tops are” bitter, and ſlightly argmatic. 
They loſe a little by drying; they are mildly aperient and 
corroborant. In uterine diſorders, and rheumatic com- 
plaints, they are maſt eſteemed. The beſt time for ga- 
thering this herb is when the ſeeds are formed, and then 
the tops are preferable to the leaves. When dry, the doſe 
is from 3 fs. to 3j. | | 
Either water or ſpirit will extract their virtue, but wa- 
ter takes up more of the bitter matter. 1 
It is an ingredient of the noted powder, which goes 
by the name of the duke of Portland's. | 
Pulvis ad Rheumatiſmus vel de Morbis Arthriticis Duci 
Peoortlandii. The Duke of Portland's Powder for the 
Gout or the Rheumatiſm. ESR At 


Take of the roots of round birthwort and gentian, 


the tops and leaves of ſmall germander, lefler centaury, 
and groundpine, of each equal parts; powder them all 

together. Of this powder a diam muſt be taken, in 
any convenient liquor, every morning faſting, for three 
months; then two ſcruples for three months; and, after 


that, half a dram for ſix months; and to conclude the 


proceſs, half a dram every other day for a year. 


Dr. Cadogan obſerves, that by keeping up a degree 
of fever, the gout is prevented from fixing on any part 
by the above uſe of this powder. Experience in general 


hath tended to leſſen the credit of this compoſition, | 


which hath little more than its antiquity to ſupport the 
character that it was lately puffed off with. It differs 
but little from the diacentaureon of Ccelius Aurelianus, 
the pulvis principis Mirandolz, and others, of which an 
account is given in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. 
vi. p. 126, &c. where alſo the origin of the duke of 
Portland's powder is traced, and ſhewn to be but a va- 
riety of the many powders which the ancients uſed un- 
der the following names, viz. antidotos ex duobus cen- 


taureæ of Aetius, amarant. grammatici ad podagricus, 
climax, vel ſcala ſacra, &c. | 


CHAMZADRYS PALUSTRIS ALLIUM REDO- 


LENS. See ScorDium. | 


_ LISSA FOLIO. See Sar via. FAIT) 
Y CHAMADRYS FRUTESCENS. See TRUcRIUM. 


VERONICA. |= | 
_ CHAM ADRYS LATIFOLIA. See Veronica. 
__CHAMADRYS ALPINA FLORE FRAGARLA 
ALBO. Mountain Avens. e 
CHAMADRYS INCANA MARITIMA, &c. i. e. 
Marum Syriacum. | 10; be | — 
CHAMZEDRYS III. ſeu Montana. Mountain avens. 


CHAMADRYS. A name of a ſpecies of caryo- 
phyllata. 4 | 


CHAMZAZDRYS SPURIA ANGUSTIFOLIO. See 


CHAMEFILIX, i. e. Filix marina Anglica chamæ- 


eniſta. 
CHAMAILASME Alpina, i. e. Sedum Alpinum 4 Clufii. 
CHAMAIRI8S. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of iris. 
CHAMAITEA. A ſpecies of ſalix. 
CHAMAKLAEA. Widow-wail. A ſhrub with leaves 
like the olive-tree. The juice is a powerful hydragogue 
and cathartic, but much milder than mezereon. If it is 
applied to the pube; and abdomen of aroplcat patients, 
no medicine is more effeQual in promoting urine. 


0 


grows on the Cape of Good Hope. 


aculætus, &c. 
ed from the middle to the extremity, like thoſe of the oak 


the knawel folio alſines glabro floſculis plurimis. 


CHAMEMELUM. Camomile. 
ed with a manifold ſeries of leaves. 


the moſt part white, with yellow diſk ; the lens of 


in agues, and more ſo in intermitting fevers of the! 
and irregular kind, eſpecially when oe border too mil 


| | | | Of thefreſh juice from the whole herb, the doſe my 
CHAM ADRYS FRUTICOSA SYLVESTRIS ME- | 


| to ſpirit; the dry flowers make a more agreeable infubd 


7 


CHA 


CHAMAZALAA. A name of the mezereon. 
 CHAMALEAGNUS. See ELeacnus and G 
CHAMALARIX. A plant mentioned by ka. 
CHAMALEON. The chameleon. An ain; 
called. | | 47 1 | , 
CHAM /ZLEO ALBUS, &c. i. e. Carduy; Pines 
. CHAM ALEON ALB. The low carline thiſtle 


| CHAMALEON NIGRUM. Black chamæle x 
tle. Called alſo maranthz of Dioſcorides, ci 


CHAMALEON SALMANTICENSIS. A fe, 
thiſtle. 
CHAM ZLEON VERUM. See Cxicus. 


CHAMALION. A name of many ſpecies of i 
tles. 


CHAMELUIE, i. e. Tuſſilago. 
CHAMELINUM, i. e. Linum catharticum. 
CHAMALINUM VULGARE. 80 Tourneſon ad 


CHAMZAMALUS. A kind of dwarf. apple. Gy 
calls it the paradiſe apple. EP 
The root is fibrous, the calyx ſquamous, and exp 


The flower ls g 
rally radiated, ſeldom naked, with” radiated petal, 


finely indented ; in other things it reſembles the heli, 

Boerhaave enumerates eighteen ſpecies, of which 
following are the moſt common. 

Chamzmelum nobile, called alſo cham. Romany 
chamomilla, leucanthemum odoratius, vel odoratiſing 
repens, common, or creeping, or Roman, or trailing 
rennial camomile. It is found wild in moiſt yay 
ground in many parts of England, but is common a 
tivated in gardens. It flowers in June, and b 
through the ſummer ; and the ſeeds come to perfect 
the time of flowering. The leaves and flowers het 
ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, and bitter taſte, The fom 
are more aromatic and bitter than the leaves and 
ſtalks; the yellow diſk is by far the ſtrongeſt part, Ty 
ſmell and taſte are both improved by careful din 
Theſe flowers loſe very little by long keeping. 

The flowers only are uſed internally; they are bit 
carminative, anodyne, antiſpaſmodic z of particula nn 
in colics of the cold and flatulent kind; in neyinu=_ 
hyſteric, D re and other ſpaſmodic diſord”l 
the pains of child-bed women are much relieved by wh 
quent draughts of a warm infuſion of them; they ji 
mote the uterine diſcharges. They are almoſt a ſpeai 


on continual fevers to admit of the bark; in this caſe 
camomile is aſſiſted by a mixture of fixed alkaline li 
and other corroborating medicines. + 

The doſe may be from gr. x. to 31. of the dry pow 


from one to fix ounces, which if taken juſt befor 
paroxyſm of agues, is effectual in a few doſes. 1 
Juice is peculiarly uſeful againſt a ſtrangury, in aun 


Jaundice, and dropſies. . | 
Camomile flowers give out their virtue to Water ® 


than the freſh ones, or newly dried; and the moll gr 
ful is when cold water only is uſed. Diſtilled vita! 
ter, they impregnate it ſtrongly ; and, from a large gt 
tity of flowers, a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil mf 
thus obtained. This oil is of a yellowiſh odo 
poſſeſſeth all the virtues of the flowers in an em 
degree. . „ ll 

Poly: this herb is diſcutient and antiſeptic 
the flowers poſleſs the greateſt degree of theſe qu 
Dr. Pringle ſays that their antiſeptic power is 120 f 
greater than that of the ſea- ſalt. 4 

A green oil is prepared from the herb, whilſt it f | 
in April and May at fartheſt, by boiling it with ane 
until the leaves are almoſt criſp : but as boiling di 10 
all the beſt part of the herb, the propereſt method 
ſteep the flowers cold in the oil, and to 
is wanted. 


ſtrain it 08 * 
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Camomile Flower water. | 
Le of camomile flowers, well dried, a few hands full; 
i a ſyſficient quantity: draw off the water as long as 
"us enough of the flowers. 
| Extract of Camomile. ; 

is prepared by evaporating the decoCtion which re- 
x ah diſtilling the water for the eſſential oil. But 
A Itract is made from a ſpirituous tincture of the 
th it retains much of their flavour, as well as their 
ba EMELUM VULGARE, called alſo leucan- 
a = Dioſcorides, anthemis, chamomilla; common, 
Si or dog's camomile. It is the anthemis arvenſis, 
1 The corn camomile. It is upright, annual, and 
= a wild in corn-fields. In France, and other countries 
he continent, theſe are uſed yy , with the 
r ſpecies, but they are weaker and more di agreeable. 
oil obtained from this ſpecies by diſtillation is of a 
blue colour, but the air ſoon changes it to a yellow. 
HAM AMELUM FLORE PLENO, called alſo 
' nobile flore, multiplici, cham. Anglicum flore mul- 
ci, cham. repens. cham. Romanum, and double ca- 
ile. The Anthemis nobilis. Linn. They are pro- 


denn 4 by culture. They differ in their flowers from the 
er is | % abov ibed in being double, or hav- 
* Den camomile above deſcribed in being or ha 
ſereral rows of the white petala and the thick diſk 
which l he ſingle and the double flowered forts are often uſe 


criminately 3 their leaves differ very little ; but the 
ers, as their aCtive parts, are confined to the yellow 


Romany and as the ſingle have larger diſks than the double, 
rating chen very double have ſcarce any diſk, the ſingle 
_ | be allowed to be ſtronger; but they cauſe an uneaſi- 
p 15 in the ſtomachs of ſome people, which the double 
= . WE not, whence more generally uſed. | 
erfelind oe ſingle fort affords moſt oil. 8 

h HAMZZMELUM FETIDUM, called alſo cotula 
The 15 da, chamæmelum fœtidum, chamzmelum caninum 
es and 8 dum, ſtinking camomile, maiths, and May-weed. 
part, Th annual, growing in waſte grounds and amongſt corn. 


ful tn more upright than the other ſpecies ; its leaves are 
: | „and flowers thicker together. 
7 are bit 


W ; Its ſmell is diſagreeable; its flowers are almoſt in- 


n nc but the leaves have a ſtrong acrid bitter taſte, _ 
c dire A MU EMELUM CANARIENSE. A ſpecies of 
eyed by x enthemum. | | | | | 
3 they HAMAMELUM CHRYSANTHEMUM. See 
ſt a ſpec THALMUM. | 5 „ DRE 
of theb AMAMESPILUS. It is the aria, a ſpecies of wild 
er too mi Ce tree. 3 | 3 3 
this caſe AM AMESPILUS GESNERI, i. e. Meſpilus folio | 
kaline { dtundo fructu tubro. | 
| HAMAMORUS, called alſo chamæ rubus foliis ri- 
dry pork Anglica, rubus paluſtris humilis, vaccinia nubis vulgo, 
doſe un bro- Britannica, Lancaſtrenſe vaccinium nubis, rubus 
& before vs humilis Anglicus, rubus Alpinus foliis ribes, 
doſes. Ti Idæo miori affinis, cloud-berry, and knot-berry. 

in amis a ſhrub which grows on boggy mountains in Eng- 
; and other northern countries; the leaves reſemble 
o water of the mallow or of the currant tree; the fruit is 
-able inful the raſberty, when ripe it is ſweet, tart, and of a 
le moll yr with red. It ripens in July and Auguſt. This fruit, 
led wih ne, if boiled, without any addition, to the conſiſt- 
a large qui of a pulp, will keep well if cloſely covered in pots; 
al oil may as an antifcorbutic far excels the ſcurvy-graſs and 
colour, vegetables of its tribe in common uſe. 


an col e ane mor Norwegiz is only another ſpecies of 

nc plant. Raii Hiſt. 5 
2 ENERION. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of 

achia. | 4 

MEORCHIS, i. e. Orchis lilifolia minor. 

EAMAPERICLYMENUM, i. e. Cbamæceraſus 


a fructu gemino rubro duobus punetis notato. 


ntiſeptic; l 
heſe quail 
r is 120 u 
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with ole! AMAPEUCR, i. e. Chamæpuce of Dioſcorides, 
ling din name of the ſtinking ground: pine. : 

method bl AM XPITUINUM VINUM. It is vine in which the 
ain it of . © green leaves of the chamæpytis have been infuſed. 


LAMLEPITYS CARULEA AUSTRIACA, i. e. 


Cena. 


JAMEPITYS, alſo called abiga, ajuga, iva arthri- 
1 fits lutea vulgaris, five folio trifido, cham. 


—__ 
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vulgaris, iva moſchata, cham. mas. Dioſcorides ſays that 
it was called holocyron in Pontus, Ionia in Athens, and 


| liderites in Euboea, Common ground-pine. It is the 


teucrium chamæpitys, or teucrium foliis trifidis linearibus 
integerimus, floribus ſeſſilibus lateralibus ſolitariis luteis, 
caule diffuſo, Linn. | 

It is a low hairy creeping plant with ſquare ſtalks, 
whitiſh clammy leaves, cut deeply into three narrow ſeg- 
ments, ſet in pairs at the joints, and yellow labiated flow- 
ers without pedicles, and wanting the upper lip. It is an- 
nual, grows wild in ſandy and chalky grounds in ſome 
parts of England : it flowers in July and Auguſt, having 
a long ſlender fibrous root. 


The leaves are moderately bitter, of a reſinous but not 


external form, to thoſe of the pine tree. They are ape- 
rient, and corroborate the nervous ſyſtem; are commend- 
ed in palſies, rheumatiſms, gout, and uterine obſtructions. 


ſimilar virtues with the chamædrys. 


They give out their virtue to water, but ſomewhat more 
fully to ſpirit: on diſtillation with water a very ſmall por- 


tion of eſſential oil is obtained, reſembling in ſome degree 


that from turpentine. But an infuſion of the dried herb 


may be taken to a dram for a doſe. 
CHAMAPITYSMOSCHATA,alfo called iva moſchata 
Monſpelienſium, cham. anthyllis, and French ground- pine. 


ground-pine. 


above. | | 
CHAMZAPLION. A name in Oribaſius for the ery- 


| ſimum. | 


CHAMARAPHANUM. So Paulus Egineta calls 

the upper part of the root apiuumn. | 

_ CHAM ARIPHES. The dwarf palm-tree. CY 
CHAM ARIPHES. A name of the palma humilis 


dactylifera, &c, * 5 
CHAM AZRODODENDROS. See AXcoLETHRON. 
CHAM ZROPHES. A name of a ſpecies of palm-tree. 


| . | CHAMA@ROFS. 8 of palm- tree is thus named. 
iss qualities it differs greatly from the three preced- 


CHAMAERUBUS. The dew-berry. See RuBus. 
CHAMARUBUS. Cloud or knot-berry. See CHa- 
MEMORUS, | . A 
CHAMZASPARTIUM, i. e. Geniſtella. 
 CHAMASYCE. Time-ſpurge. 
CHAMBAR, i. e. Magneſia. 
CHAMBROCH. Trefoil. 
CHAMELAA. See CHAMR LA. 
CHAMOIS, i. e. Capra Alpina. 
CHAMOMILLA. Camomile. 


which bears fragrant flowers twice a year and not fruit, 


the flowers are reckoned cordial. . 
CHANCRE. The ancients called ſuch like ulcers on 


canker. They are venereal ulcers. Aſtruc ſays that their 
ſeat is in the ſebaceous glands, and Boerhaave ſays that 
they appear on any part of the body: but generally they 
are on or near the pubes. They appear at firſt like a lit- 
tle eryſipelatous inflammation, with itching ; this is fol- 
| lowed by one or more fmall puſtules filled with a tranſ- 
parent fluid, becoming ſometimes white; theſe break and 
a ſmall but ſpreading ulcer is formed, ſometimes painful, 
generally inflamed, ſore and unequal at the bottom, often 


whitiſh ſloughs. 

The ſurteunding caloſity about the edges of theſe ul- 
cers diſtinguiſhes them from all others. This hardneſs 
Boerhaave ſays is from the coagulating quality of the ve- 
neieal virus. | | 

The ſofteſt parts are moſt ſubject to this kind of ulcer; 
the more ſenſible the part on which it is ſeated is, and the 
more irregular the form of the ulcer, greater is the diffi- 
culty of curing it. 

It a chancre is ſeated in the urethra it may be miſtaken 
for a gonorrhea, but may be diſtinguiſhed by the ſmall- 


| neſs of oy diſcharge, the pain during erection being 2 
3 | the 


diſagreeable ſmell, approaching in this reſpect, as in their 


It is very attenuating and diuretic, and in general of 


in white wine is the beſt preparation. The dried leaves | 


CHAMAPITYS MAS, cham. odoratior, and Italian 


Theſe two laſt are weaker, but of virtues ſimilar to the 


CHAMPACAM. A large tall tree in the Eaſt-Indies, 


until it is advanced in age. Ray thinks it is the champaca 
of Bontius. The dried root of its bark is an emenagogue : 


theſe parts caries pudendorum. Chancres reſemble the 
ulcers in the mouth, which are called by the name of 


with hard protuberant aſh-coloured edges, covered with 
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CHE 


the extremity of the penis, or a particular ſpot in the ure- 
thra, but principally by examining with the touch of a 
robe or bougie whether it is callous or not. 


Ihe lips of theſe ulcers never appear ſwollen or retorted, 


but contracted, ſmooth as if poliſhed, and| of a pale co- 
lour; the pus in them ſhines like melted tallow; it hath 
little or no ropy lentor, and is of a dirty white colour, 
ſometimes inclining to green. It ſinks no farther than 


into the cellular membrane, which it deſtroys. And 


when theſe ulcers heal, the ſkin there adheres to the ſub- 
Jacent muſcle, and forms a cavity of a livid red colour. 
In order to the cure, the venereal infection (which is 
their only cauſe) muſt be deſtroyed. They may be dreſſed 
with the unguentum cceruleum ſpread on lint, once in 
twenty-four hours, and thus they are moſt eaſily removed. 


In fome conſtitutions, by The irritation of the mercury, 
when not uſed with proper care, theſe ulcers turn cancer- 


ous; theſe caſes are eaſily made to--appear like ſores that 


are well diſpoſed to heal, but yet rarely admit of a cure. 
This ſhould caution - practitioners to guard againſt acri- | 


mony in the blood when mercurials are uſed. 


See Aſtruc on the Venereal Diſeaſe, or Chapman's | 


Abridgment of Aſtruc, Heiſter's Surgery, Lond. Med. 

.. See penn | | 

_ CHANDRILLA. A ſpecies of ſerratula. | 
CHANNA. A fort of ſea-fiſh like a perch. Alſo an- 

other fiſh not unlike this which at Marſeilles they call can- 

nadella and channadella. | 8 

_ CHANTERELLA FLAVA 


ſort of fungus, about an inch high, growing in cluſters. 


— 


_ Tournefort includes under this name all thoſe fungi whoſe | 


heads are folid, that is, neither lamellated, nor porous, 
nor latticed, nor prickly, nor turning to duſt when ripe. 
CHAOSDA. Paracelſus uſes this word as an epithet 
for the plague. —- e . : 
 CHAOVA. The Egyptian name for coffee. 
_ CHAR. PLANT. An abbreviation of character plan- 
tatrum. | | | 
CHARA. A ſpecies of plants which have been called 
equiſeta, Horſe-tail. But M. Vaillant deſcribes nine 


ſpecies under this name in the Mem. of the Royal Aca- | 


demy of Sciences, 17119. They are not noted for any 
/ ew do aa Er ON 
- CHARABE, i. e. Succinum. 


CHARACIAS, from Xxaęgat, a bulwark or Fences An | 


epithet given to ſome plants which require ſupport, as 
the vine, d. | | IT 
_ CHARACTER. In botany it is that aſſemblage of 
marks b 
from ck other. + | 

Character ſignifies alſo an hereditary diſpoſition to ſome 
particular diſeaſe. _ N | 
In chemiſtry it is a mark importing ſome particular 
thing; or it is a ſign invented to repreſent the principal 
ſubſtances and operations in a conciſe manner, the chief 
of which will be found on the ſubjoined plates. 


CHARAMAIS, The Turkiſh and Perſian name for 


ambella. 15 Ik 
CHARANTIA, i. e. Balſamina mas. „„ 
CHARCEDONIUS LAP IS, i. e. Chalcedonius lapis. 
CHARIEN. The name of an unknown plant. 
CHARISTOLOCHIA. Mugwort. | 

.. CHARLET. EXER. An abbreviation of Gualterus 

Charltonus Exercit. de Differentis & Nominibus Anima- 

lium, 1677. | 5 | 
CHARME, or Charmis. The name of an antidote 

mentioned by Galen. | 
CHARONIUS. Charonean. An epithet for caves, 

ſome of which are in Italy, where the air is loaded with a 


poiſonous vapour, that animals ſoon expire if expoſed to it. 
_ CHARTA VIRGINEA. A name. of the amnios. 


NERAL. 1 8 8 
CH ASEMIE. The ſame as anoſinia. 


CHARTREUX (PoupRE DE). See KERMuES MI- 


CH ASME, x40,n. Ofcitation or yawning. See Os- | 


CLTA TIO. | | —_ 
_'CHATE. Egyptian cucumber. See Cucumis. 
CHAULIODONTA. So the Greeks called thoſe ani- 


mals whoſe teeth grow a great length out of their mouths, 


as the boar, the elephant, &c. 


_ CHEDROPA. A general term for all ſorts of corn 
and pulſe. W ES 1 


ſtruents, diuretics, and antiparalytics. 


GELATINOS A. It is a 


| papaver corniculatam luteum, tetter-wort, and great a 
3 I 


which each ſpecies of plants is diſtinguiſhed | 


| externally browniſh, internally of a deep yellowiſ rel 
a ſaffron colour: it is perennial, grows wild in hedge 


| not of the volatile kind, for hardly any of it riſes in db 


when not accompanied with inflammatory {ymp 


CHEILOCACE, i. e. Labriſulcium. | 

CHEILOCACE, from xye«:ao;, a lip, and 
evil, The lip-evil. A ſwelling of the lips. 
cording to Le Dran, a canker in the mouth or lips 

CHEIMETLON, from xe, winter, A chili; 

CHEIMIA. Cold, ſhivering. | "_ 

CHEIRAPSIA, from yep, the hand, and ER | 
touch. Scratching. | " 

CHEIRI, called alſo keiri, leucoium luteum 
tea, cheyri, and common yellow wall-flower, | 
cheiranthus cheiri, Linn. 

The ſtalks are woody and brittle ; the leaves a 
narrow, ſharp-pointed, ſmooth, and of a dark 
lour; the flowers are numerous, yellow, 
open ſucceſſively on the tops, are followed by a long fl 
der pod, containing reddiſh flat feeds. It grows wile 
old walls and among rubbiſh, and flowers in April and Ul 

The flowers have an agreeable ſmell, but to the ah 
are nauſeouſly bitter and pungent. Water takes u 1 
their active matter; but no eſſential oil is obtained 4 
tillation, though this way a water is obtained tha; 
ſeſſeth much of the flavour of theſe flowers. 

The flowers are reckoned among the nervines, del 


12, » 


Allo, 1 


viola U 


It is 


re ohlo 


Ar green g. 
tetrapetalny 


CHEIRIATER, from 
fician. A ſurgeon. 
CHEIRISMA. Handling, or a manual operation, 
CHEIRIXIS. Surgery, SD 
CHEIRONOMIA. An exerciſe mentioned hy H 
2 which conſiſts of peculiar geſticulations of 
ands. ä | | 
CHEIZI. Paracelſus means by it quickſilver, when 
* of minerals, and flowers, when he ſpeaks of wy 
ables. 5 
CHELA. A forked probe mentioned by Hippo 
for extracting a polypus from the noſe. In Rufus It 
ſius it is the extremities of the cilia. But moſt comma 
it is uſed for claws, particularly of crabs. It alſo git 
fiſſures in the heels, feet, or pudenda 
CHEL. CANC. PULV. See CaxcER. 
CHELIDON. The ſwallow. Alſo the hollow ati 
bend of the M Ww. | 
CHELIDONIA. The greater and leſſer celandines 
CHELIDONIA SILVESTRIS, i. e. Aquilegia, 
_ CHELIDONIUM. Celandine. 85 
CHELIDONIUM MAJOR, called alſo cheledon 


X£1Pp3 a hand, and 147856 a! 


landine. It is the chelidonium majus. Linn. 
Boerhaave takes notice of five ſorts. 8 
This plant hath longiſh leaves, divided to the fbi 
roundiih and indented portions, of which thoſe at thee 
tremities are the largeſt, of a bright green colour ct 
upper ſide, of a bluiſh green underneath, full of a9 
covered juice, as are likewiſe the ſtalks; from the boi 
of the leaves iſſue long pedicles, bearing cluſters of tt 
petalous yellow flowers, which are followed by brot 
pods, containing flattiſh ſhining black ſeeds: the rod 
thick at the top, with a number of fibres at the bots 


ſhady places; it flowers in May and June. 

The leaves and roots have a faint unpleaſing ſmel, 1 
to the taſte are bitter and acrid : they give out ther 
matter to ſpirit and to water: the pungency they poſe 


lation with water; yet it is leſſened with drying the fig 
and by inſpiſſating infuſions of it. Drying wholly 
pates the ſmell of this herb. 1 

It is aperient, attenuant, and uſeful in the JW 


The freſh juice is uſed to deſtroy warts and fun 
eyes; but for this latter uſe it is diluted with mil ; 
the dried root from 3 ſs. to 3 i. is a doſe; of te 
root infuſed in wine or in water the doſe may be 0 
CHELIDONIUM MINUS, called alſo {cv 
minor, ficaria minor, chelidonia rotundifolia mins, * 
culus vernus, rotundifolius minor, pile-wort, ® 
celandine. It is the ranunculus ficaria. Linn. 10 

Boerhaave enumerates four ſpecies. It 153 * , 
with roundiſh ſmooth ſhining green leaves, ſe 1 
pedicles; and flender procumbent ſtalks, bears 


| gold-coloured ſolitary flowers of eight or WT 
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ora chemy, it is a very trifling innovation. PE 
_ C-:/ry may be called the anatomy of natural bodies, 


CHE 


hich ſtand in three leaved cups, and are followed by 


ters of naked ſeeds: the root conſiſts of ſlender fibres, 


h a number of tubercles or little knobs. It is peren- 
| grows wild in hedges and moiſt meadows, and flow- 
« 3 6 


s in April. ; 1 | 
7 1 Kare are antiſcorbutic, but are without ſmell, 
|| have very little taſte, though on chewing, a ſlight 


ungency 15 perceived. The roots are reckoned a ſpecific, 


beat into 2 cataplaſm and applied to the piles: they 
14 a large portion of mucilaginous matter to water. 


ai Synop. & Hiſt, 


CHELIDONIUM. A name of the bryonia alba. 


 CHELIDONIUM MAJUS ARBORESCENS FO- 


11S QU FRCINUS, i. e. Bocconia. | 
CHELIDONTUS LAPIS. The ſwallow-ſtone. Theſe 


ones are ſaid to be found in the craws of young ſwallows. 


F CHELONE. A tortoiſe. It alſo imports a part of a 


roical machine mentioned by Oribaſius. An inſtru- 
ent to make a gradual extenſion in any fractured mem- 
er, in which motion it reſembles the ſlowneſs of xeN n, 
+;r:0ſs, It is alſo a plant mentioned by Tournefort in 
de Mem. of the Roy. Acad. of Sciences for 1706, from 


Je reſemblance of its galea to the ſhell of a tortoiſe. 


verhaave mentions but one ſpecies, viz. chelone Arca- 
jenſis flore albo. No medical virtues are attributed 


d If, * | | 
CHELONION. A hump-back, ſo called from its re- 


W mblance to the ſhell of yeaorn, a tortoiſe, 


CHELTENHAM WATER. This is one of the 
ronger ſort of our bitter purging mineral waters. 
CHELONITES, 1. e. Lapis butomites. „ 
CHELYS. The breaſt. So called becauſe it reſembles 
its figure the back of a tortoiſe. 


a CHELYSCION. A ſhort dry cough. 


| CHEMA. Blancard ſays it is a certain meaſure men- 
dned by the Greek phyſicians, ſuppoſed to contain two 
all ſpoonfuls. The Athenians had one of two drams, 
d another of three. | | 
CHEMIA. Chemiſtry, or Chymiſtry. As ſome fa 


hough much difficulty attends the diſcovery of its ety- 


ology and its orthography) from xvπ &, any ſort of juice, 
t particularly from our aliment after digeſtion. A- 
ong the Greeks it was called yypa, Yuen, and xu- 
143 the Jaſt of which hath been generally followed by 
e later writers on this ſubject, though the moſt ap- 


oecd editors and other learned men have preferred the 


rmer. The modern Greeks write xyus:a. As to the 


the reducing them to their component parts by attrac- 
bn. See AFFINITAS. 5 | | 
Dr. Aiken defines it to be the art of combining or ſe- 
rating the conſtituent parts of bodies by fire. 
It is an important branch of natural philoſophy, and 
th for its objects the properties of bodies, which it diſ- 
vers by analyſis, and by combinations. | 

As to its antiquity, Tubal Cain is not improperly ſaid 
have praCtiſed it. Thoſe chemical arts which are exer- 
ed without literary ſtudy were introduced by neceſſity, 
d gradually improved from the earlieſt times; but they 


re practiſed by thoſe who knew no more than what re- 


ed to their own buſineſs ; one branch occupied each 
actitioner, as the miner, the aſſayer, the ſmith, the 


r, &c. each confined himſelf to his narrow ſphere ; 


one deſcribed his art further than as a mechanic in- 
$ his apprentice, ſo they were none of them under- 
od, conſidered ſcientifically. | 
he firſt grand object which engaged chemiſis in this 
uliar character was, the tranſmutation of inferior me- 
8 =O gold : and in the fourth century they diſtinguiſh- 
N emſelves by the name of alchemiſts. This vibonary 
rluit ſubſided not till the ſeventeenth century. In the 
ſeenth Paracelſus was negatively uſeful in reforming 
i/iry; for thoſe who deſpiſed his conduct in molt in- 
ces of it, and yet were wiſe enough to obſerve that 


uccels in the uſe of his chemical preparations exceed- | 


wa mY the then uſual ones, they engaged with new 
L if — purſuit of this art. Theſe were the inven- 
ts mY chemiſtry. The inquiſitive and the inge- 
Goats egan to obſerve, deſcribe, and unravel the 

AY workmen, and they writ clearly on every 


ſubje& : Agricola is one of the firſt of theſe writers, who, 
though contemporary with Paracelſus, was of a very op- 
polite character; mines and metallurgic works are his 
principal ſubjects. Neri, and Merret, and Kuncle, be- 
ſides their improvements in other reſpects, have very fully 
deſcribed the arts of making glaſs, enamels, imitations of 
precious ſtones. Kircher and Conringius ſeem to have 
quite put an end to the ancient alchemy. 

In the beginning of the ſeventeenth century James Bar- 
ner, phyſician to the king of Poland, was one of the firſt 
who arranged in order the principal chemical experiments, 
to which he added rational explanations; this work is en- 
titled Philoſophical Chemiſtry. Bohnius, Becker, Stahl, 
and Boerhaave, all contributed their advancements ; Mac- 
quer, Neumann, Lewis, and others of their own nations, 
poſſeſs diſtinguiſhed honour as improvers of this art. But 
after all, in the preface to the Dictionary of Chemiſtry, it 
is, declared that Chemiſtry remains but little more than 
a collection of ſacts, the cauſes of which, and their rela- 


tions to one another, are ſo little underſtood, that this 


art is not yet capable either of the ſynthetic or analytic 
modes of explanation, and is not yet capable of being 
ranked as a ſcience,” 35 
Thoſe who would ſee the learned controverſies relating 
to the antiquity of chemiſiry may conſult Borrichius and 
Conryngius, de Hermetica Medicina, the Hiſtory of the 
Hermetic Philoſophy by the Abbe Langlet de Freſnoy; a 
ſmall ſketch of the ſame may be alſo ſeen in the narrative 
to the London College Diſpenſatory, p. 24—27. | 
Beſides the uſes of chemiſtry in various other arts, it 
hath introduced many improvements into phyſic. It hath 
furniſhed us with many of the moſt powerful remedies, 
by putting into our hands ſome of the aCtive principles of 


bodies diveſted of thoſe other parts which are but as clogs 


while in their natural combined ſtate. „ 
Many authors might be recommended for improvement 
in the preſent ſtate of this art; but, in general, ſatisfac- 
tion will be obtained from Lewis's Mat. Med. the Dic- 
tionary of Chemiſtry, 1771, and Neumann's Chem. 
Works. „ | . . 
CHEMOSIS, from xaws, to gape. It is when from 
inflammation the white of the eyes ſwells above the black, 
ſo that there appears a ſort 4 gap, whence the name. 
Galen de Euphoriſtis calls it a red and carnous inflamma- 
tion of the cornea tunica. Paulus ſays it is a chemeſis; 
when through a vehement inflammation, both the eye- 
lids are turned outwards, ſo as ſcarce to cover the eye, 
and the white of the eye appears higher than. the black, 
and occupies much of it. Le Dran calls it a tumor on 
the white of the eye. | 5 5 
In Dr. Cullen's Noſology, it is a variety of that ſpecies 
of ophthalmy, which he names the ophthalmia membra- 
narum. It is when the inflammation is very great, cauſ- 
ing the tunica conjunctiva ſo to thicken or project, that 
the cornea, or tranſparent part of the ſcelerotica, appears 
depreſſed and ſunk in the globe. When the ophthalmy is 
in this ſtate, it is, for the moſt part, accompanied with 
violent pain. As ſome obſerve, in this ſtate of the in- 
flammation, the white part of the eye is become more like 
raw fleſh; or as others, that it reſembles the pile of red 
velvet. Monſ. de St. Yves ſays, * in this ſpecies of oph- 
thalmy, all the conjunctiva is ſwelled to the thickneſs of 
a finger's breadth ; this makes the tranſparent part of the 


cornea appear, as it were, ſunk into a cavity. This in- 


flammation is attended with great pain in the head and 
eye, with heavineſs over the orbit, and with want of fleep; 
there is likewiſe a fever, pulſation, &c. All the tranſpa- 
rent part of the cornea often comes away by ſuppuration, 
which deſtroys the anterior chamber of the eye. 'The 
cicatrix, ſubſequent to the ſuppuration, hinders the chry- 
ſtalline and vitreous humours from falling out, and by 
that means, the entire decay of the globe is prevented : 
ſometimes both happen.” This diſeaſe is often fatal; 
loſs of ſight always follows ; and generally the pain which 
comes on deſtroys the patient, | | 
In order to relief, the violence of the diſeaſe requires 
the ſpeedieſt and the moſt powerful aids. Bleeding, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the patient, after which a purge 
will be neceſſary; and this repeated as required. A bliſ- 
ter may be applied on the forehead, or leeches to the 
temples, and after them a bliſter there, over the _ 
| | where 
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ſize and ſhape of peas that are cut into two parts; the 


CHE 


grows warm. Antimonial perſpiratives may be given in- 


' wardly, &c. as in general for inflammation of the eye. 


CHENALOPEX, from xur, a gooſe, and anwnnt, a 
fox. The ſhell-drake. See VULPANSER. 


CHENOCOPRUS, from xur, a gooſe, and xorpos, dung. | 


Gooſe-dung. It was formerly uſed as a powerful reſol- 
vent, diuretic, and anti- icteric. The green was thought 
the beſt it was collected in ſpring, dried, and given from 
31s. to $i. for a doſe, | | 
CHENOPODIO-MORUS. Mulberry-blight. 
CHENOPODIO-MORUS MAJOR, alſo called atri- 
plex, mori fructu qajor, fragifera major, ſpinachia fragi- 
fera, the great mulberry blight, or ſtrawberry ſpinnage. 
CHENOPODIO-MORUS MINOR, alfo called atri- 


plex mori fructu minor, fragifera minor, atriplex ſylveſ- 


tris mori fructu, atriplex ſylv. baccifera, the leſſer mul- 


| he blight, or berry-bearing'orache. 


They have no medical virtues attributed to them. 


where they were applied. Goulard's ſaturnine poultice may. 
be applied cold over the eye-lids, and renewed as often as it 


CHENOPODIUM, from xyy, a gooſe, and vc, a foot, 


gooſe-foot, or ſow-bane z called alſo atriplex ſylveſtris, pes 
anſerinus, and atriplex Silv. latifolia. It is reckoned 
among the uterines, but not uſed in the preſent practice. 
Boerhaave enumerates fourteen ſpecies, beſides two others, 
with leaves like thoſe of the herb kali. 


CHENOPODIUM, linifolio, villoſo. Flax-leaved o- 


rache, or ſummer cypreſs,. or belvedere. Called alſo li- 


naria, ſcoparia, oſyris, and herba ſtudioſorum. 


CHENOPODIUM. See MRERCURIALIs. 
CHENOPODIUM FETIDUM. See ATRIPLES. 
CHENOPUS, i. e. Chenopodium. b 
CHEOPINA, i. e. Chopino. | 

_ CHERAS. The ſtruma, or ſcrophula. 
CHEREFOLIUM, i. e. Chærophyllum. 


CHERIONIUM. It is that in which ate cannot 


be altered. Thus cryſtal hardened by nature cannot be 
melted, as that which is made by art. 3 
CHERMES, alſo called granum ſcarlatum, kermes, 
gran. tinctorium, coccus baphica, grana kermes, cocca 
baptica, grana inſectoria, coccum inſectorium, ſcarlet 


grain, and kermes berries. They are the produce of the 
quercus coccifera. Linn. MG | 


Kermes, among the Arabians, ſignifies a ſmall worm ; 


and xoxxy among the Greeks, whence the Latin word coc- 
cum, both which mean a kerne/ or grain; for which rea- 


ſon, among the later Greeks, inſtead of the word xoxxoy, 
the word oxwanZ, a worm, is ſubſtituted ; for theſe grains 
are full of ſmall worms, the juice of which affords the 
ſcarlet colour and dye. Hence the worm is taken for 
the grain itſelf. | NE : 

An inſeQ which much reſembles the green-houſe bug, 
lays its eggs on the ſhrub called ilex aculeata cocciglandi- 
fera, ilex coccigera, and the ſcarlet oak. The females of 


this kind have no wings. The colour of theſe berries, or 
rather inſets, is like that of a blue plum; the brown 


colour which es have when brought to us, is from their 
ed with vinegar. They are about the 


hole in the flat ſurface leads to the ſkin of the belly. When 
theſe inſects are freſh, they appear full of minute reddiſh 


ova, and which, in long keeping, change to a browniſh- 
red colour. They are cured by ſprinkling with vinegar, 


which prevents the excluſion of the ova, and kills ſuch 
of the animalculz as are already hatched, and would 
otherwiſe ſoon fly away. They are brought from France, 
Spain, Candia, &c. where they are gathered in May, 
and early in the mornings, while the prickly thorns on 


which they adhere are ſoft with the dew. 


Geoffroy obtained an urinous kind of ſpirit from them 
by diſtillation. 'Fhe freſh kermes on expreſſion yield a 
red juice, of a light agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte, 


that is ſub-aſtringent, and ſomewhat pungent; but before 
it is brought to us, it is boiled up with ſugar, into the 
conliſtence of a ſyrup. The dried grain, if not too long 


kept, gives out both to water and to ſpirit the ſame deep 
red colour, the ſame ſmell and taſte, as is in the expreſſed 
Juice. By evaporation the watery tincture loſes nearly all 
its ſmell and taſte, but the ſpirituous tincture does not: 
beſides, ſpirit extracts the active parts moſt completely. 
They are grateful to the palate, are eſteemed cordial 


** 


| 


until it is all taken up. 


and aſtringent, but they are not either one or the qi 
in any conſiderable degree; conſequently neither the 

their preparations are of much value. In 
With us they are only uſed in a confect, and 
cordial after delivery, when a tea-ſpoonful is given wi 
glaſs of cinnamon water, and is repeated two o x. 


times a day. The London college direQs the folly 
preparation. * 


Confectio alkermes. Confedtion of Kermez. 


Take of the juice of fermes, warmed and ſtra 
three pounds; of damaſk roſe water, ſix ounces in 
ſure; of oil of cinnamon, half a ſcruple ; of double 
fined ſugar, one pound. Melt the ſugar, by the head 
balneum, into a ſyrup with the roſe-water; then ad 

CH 


ker mes juice, and, after it is cold, the oil of ci 
CHERMES MINERALIS. see Kenn, 1 
RALIS. | 
CHERNIBION. In Hippocrates it is an urinal. 


_ - CHERSA, i. e. Fecula. 


CHERS/ZEA. An epithet of one of the three ſpeci 
of aſps. Ber 

CHERSYDRUS, from x:p5&, carth, and vp, way 
An amphibious kind of ſerpent which reſembles a @y 
land-aſp. | N | 

CHERT, i. e. Petroſilex. 

CHERUTRUNDA. A ſpecies of ſolanum. 

CHERVA. An Arabian name for cataputia. 
CHEVASTRE. A double headed roller, applied h 
its middle below the chin; then running on each side, 
is croſſed on the top of the head; then paſling to the wx 
of the neck, is there croſſed ; then paſſes under the chi 
where croſſing it, is carried to the top of the head, & 
CHEYRI, i. e. Cheiri, 
CHEZANANCE, from xo, to go to fool, al 


 evayxn, neceſſity. It ſignifies any thing that creates 2 


ceſſity of going to „; but particularly in P. Xyiney 
it is the name of an ointment with which the anus is 
be rubbed to procure fools. Atctius gives this namey 
A 05 5h which was to procure /?oo/s by applying it totk 
navel. 


CHIA TERRA. Earth of Chios (now called Scio, a 


iſland in the Archipelago). It is a greyiſh.earth brow 


from that iſland, formerly uſed as a ſudorific in fei 


but now Ing. _ Fuller's earth, or pipe-clay colourh 
e 


and impre 

ſtitutes. | | | 
CHIACUM COLLYRIUM. In P.*#pineta, it b: 

remedy for diſorders of the eyes, of which the dry ing 

dients were bruiſed and prepared in Amenion wine. 

_ CHIADUS. In Paracelſus it is the ſame as furunculs 
CHIASMOS. It is the meeting of any two things wh 

der the form of a croſs, or of the letter X, Chi; when 


d with proper ſignatures, are the general fb 


it is named. The adverbs chiaſti and chiaſticos meant 


” 


] ſame . a 


CHIAS TOS. The name of a bandage in Oribaluz 
ſo called from its reſembling the letter X, Chi. 
CHIASTRE. A bandage for the temporal artery. 1M 
is a double headed roller, about an inch and an 
broad, and four ells long. The middle is applied tot 


| ſide of the head, oppoſite to that in which the artery 


opened, and when brought round to the part affect 
it is croſſed upon the compreſs that is laid on the wound 
and then the continuation is over the coronal ſuture, 
under the chin; then eroſſing on the compreſs, thecout 
is, as at firſt, round the head, &c. till the whole rolle; 
taken up. | 
CHIBOU. The French ſpeak of a ſpurious gun 
mi of this name. | : 
CHIBOULS, A ſort of onions which form no bus 
at the roots. as | | | 
CHIBUR. Sulphur. = — 
CHICHIAXOCOTL, The fruit of a ſpecies ol V 
caxocotl, DE re pn | | 
CHICOS, or Chicres. A fort of worm. See Bowl 
AFFECTIO. — | | 
CHIFFR, or Chifir. Libavius ſays, that in the pf 
parations of the philoſopher's ſtone, it is called laps f, 
malis, as the mineral is called Chaos minerale. a 
Johnſon takes it to be any ſulphur of the metalline 


CHI 


1.CHOTES. See Prez. | 


DE). is ſeems to have been an im- 
F —— ran of its being brought from Chili, 
re is no evidence of any ſuch mo The Barba- 
in which is mixed a few drops of the oil of ani - 
| uſually ſold for it. | | 
10DYNAMON, from x:aoz, 4 thouſand, and 
virtue. An epithet of the herb polemonium. 
-orides, this name is given on account of its many 


HYLLON, i. e. Millefolium. 

24 ARBOR. The Peruvian-bark tree. 
1, Guinea- pepper. ; 
LLI INDIE ORIENT, i. e. Zingeber. ; 
LON. One who hath great lips, or whoſe lip or 
inflamed and ſwelled. See LABEONES. 8 
LPELAGUA. See PIPER» 
LTERPIN. See PIPER. | 
IMALATH, or Chimalatl. The ſun-flower. 
IMETHLON. See PeRNIo. | 
MA. Chymiſtry. | 355 

IMOLEA LAXA. Paracelſus means by this 
W the powder which is ſeparated from the flowers of 
d o, Waly ores. : | : 
les a ſa IMUS. A term in Paracelfus of an uncertain 

| Wn; though moſt likely it is the droſs of metals, 
their ores. | HTS 


n. 
. ſmilax aſpera Chinenſis, or China root. It is the 
applied h China of Linn. 5 3 

ach (ive, an oblong, thick jointed root, full of irregular 
to the of 2 reddiſh- brown colour outwardly, but inward- 
r the ch Wa pale red. There are two ſorts, the Eaſt and the 
head, u Indian. The firſt is moſt eſteemed ; it is paler and 


„which in China is called lampatam. 


col, ni plant is a climber, with tendrils, and, like the 


-eates 2 it bears cluſters of large berries of a red colour. It 
. gie ive of China and Japan. | e 
anus ie root hath but little ſmell or taſte. An inſpiſſated 
is name lion of them yields an unctuous, farinaceous, al- 
ng it oe 3 maſs. It is ſaid to promote perſpiration and 
| roſper Alpinus ſays, that the Egyptian women 


d Scio, is root to fatten themſelves with. It firſt appeared 


th brouph rope as an anti-venereal about the year 1535, but now 
in fee es place to the root of ſarſaparilla. | 


colour i Eaſt-India kind being the beſt, may be diſtin- 
eneral AE! from the other by its yellow-brown colour out- 


its white, or reddiſh-white colour inwardly ; by 
eta, it bing in flattiſh long pieces, full of knots, firm, and 
dry ing ED when cut. | 


8 NA OCCIDENTALIS, China ſpuria nodoſa, 


'urunculu e aſpera, pſeudo China, kaboloſſa kiribunnawel, ſmi- 
things u. ndica ſpinoſa, jupicanga, olcacatzan, pahuatlanica, 
; ; wenn Mexicana. American, or Weſt-Indian China. 

s mean plant is a climber, and bears black berries, grows 
in Virginia and Jamaica, and bears the cold of our 


Ocibal : The root is brought chiefly from Jamaica, in 
8 ound pieces, full of knots; whitiſh without, and 
artery. ah within, | : Ba 

nd an h crophulous diſorders, ſome prefer it to the Oriental 
lied to In other caſes, it is of like virtue with it, but in- 
e artery ! | 2 TT 


t affect NA SUPPOSITA, Senecio Madraſpatanus, parin 


he _ ba, ſenecio Aſiaticus, pſeudo China, or baſtard 
uture, | 


the cou: rows in Malabar, the root greatly reſembles the 


ole rollers RP dot, both in appearance ar ities. vis' 

cd. Rail Hiſt. 22 ee 

NA CHINA. The Peruvian-bark. 

| PINNENSE. The China orange. 

| n Peruvian - bark. I 

| ors In Paracelſus is the ſame as furunculus. 

| HES. A name which the French give to the 

ies of Mi s which get under the toes of the negroes, and 
are deſtroyed by the oil which flows out of the 

e Bol W nut-ſhell. | 


RACRA, f . 
1 the pf Bout in oo agar Xe1p, the hand, and a fa, a ſeizure. 
| lapis 2. RON. A . 


ral, 5 me, both to the advantage of men and beaſts, whence 
line kW phe ai b 


CH 


8 gum el 


n no buls 


1 INA ORIENT ALIS. China radix, ſankira, qua- 


than the other, and is the root of a ſpecies of 


CHI 


he was fabled as being half one, half the other. His 
name, derived from xp, @ hand, and the appella- 
tion of Chironean, given to the moſt untractable ſpecies 
of ulcers, ſeem to prove his eminence in curing them. 
He diſcovered. the uſe of the herb centaury. Hercules 
was his pupil. | a 

Chiron is the next in eminence, as a phyſician, to Po- 


| lydius. - He lived to a great age, and taught many his 


art, among whom was Hercules (ſee HERCULES); but 
next to Chiron himſelf, his ſucceſſor was the Grecian 


Eſculapius. See AscuULAP1vs. 


CHIRONES. See Bovina AFFECTI10. | 
CHIRONIA. See APRON1A, & BRYONIA NIGRA, 
CHIRONIUM. An epithet of a malignant ulcer, dif- 
ficult to be cured, with a hard, callous, and tumid mar- 
gin, ſo called from Chiron the Centaur, who is ſaid to be 
the firſt who knew how to cure them. It is alſo called 


telephium. 


CHIRONOMIA. See CHEIRONOMIA. Ns 
CHIROTHECA, and Podotheca. In the preparatio 
of anatomical ſubjeQs, they are a glove and a ſhoe of the 
ſcarf-ſkin, with the nails adhering to them. They are 
brought off with very little trouble after the cuticula 
looſens from the parts below by putrefaction, which comes 


than that of forcing off this ſkin by means of boiling | 


| water. 5 | 
 CHIRURGIA, from xeip, a hand, and gpyov, work, 
manual operation, ſurgery, or that part of medicine which 
' conſiſts of manual operations. In this branch of healing 
the ancients had great merit in many particulars ; but not- 


withſtanding the ſlight manner in which M. C. Bernard 
ſpeaks of the moderns, their improvements are an honour 


ones entirely unknown to their predeceſſors, and theſe 
in caſes where with them the patient was left hopeleſs. 
Among the ancients, Celſus, Paulus Ægineta, and 


writer is Heiſter. Though numerous are the authors a- 
mong the moderns, whoſe publications on ſubjects in this 


referred to in this work under their reſpective articles. 

CHIRURGORUM SAPIENTIA, i. e. Sophia. 
CHIST. The name of a meaſure. See SEXTARIUsS. 
CCHITON. A coat, or membrane. a | 

CHI-TUA. A ſpecies of agallochumn. 
CHIUM VINUM. Chian wine. A wine of the iſland 
now called Scio. Dioſcorides ſays, it is leſs diſpoſed to 
intoxicate than any other ſort. | 


and which melts in the mouth like manna. Razz Hit. 
CHIVES, in botany, are the fine threads of flowers, 

or the little knobs which grow on their tops. Chives 

tipped with pendants are the apices of flowers, having 

farina hanging and ſhaking at their points, as the tulip, 

&c. See STAMINA. "FEY 
CHIVES. See SCHOENOPRASUM. 


which they are propagated. Miller's Dift. 
CHIVIQUILENGA. The Malabar name for Curcas. 
CHILIA 

thermaſmata. 


CHLORA. See Chronos. 


tery. | 
CHLOROPUS GERMANIS. The green plover. 


to a green colour, as a pale green, a yellowiſh pale herba- 
ceous green, &. When chloros ſignifies green, it is 
ſpoken of things recent, and not dry, and it is applied to 


fection. | 

CHLOROSIS, from Chloros, x, green, or XN 
edo, I am green. The green: ſickneſs, called alſo the 
white-fever, the virgin's diſeaſe, febris amatoria, and ic= 


known theſe names of this diſorder, yet in the 34th and 


35th paragraphs of his book De Intern. Affection. he de- 
a9 30 | IE HA 


on by long keeping a ſubject; and this method is better 


to them, and to their profeſſion, both by rendering an- 
cient methods more ſupportable, and NY new 


Albucaſis, excel. After them, the principal ſyſtematical 


province deſerve the utmoſt regard, many of which are 


CHIVEF THEVETI, J. B. A cucurbitiferous tree, 


bearing a large fruit, as big as a large melon, very ſweet, 


CHIVETS The ſmall parts at the roots of plants by 
A. A warming fomentation, called alſo 


_ CHLORASMA, from xawpess A paliſh green colour, 
ſhining with a ſort of ſplendour, and inclining to wa- 


CHLOROS, xv. This word is variouſly applied 


leguminous plants before they are dry, or come to per- 


terus albus. Though Hippocrates does not ſeem to have 


ſcribes 
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bother medicine. 


CHO 


feribes it fully; and when it happens to girls, he ſpeaks 
of it in his Book De Virginum Morbis. 

Moſt authors treat it as a ſpecies of cachexy, and in- 
deed it is no other; only diſtinguiſhed from other ſpecies 


by its havin 
Dr. Cullen 


k 


defere of eating abſorbent ſubſtances, are conſtant atten- 


dants on this diſorder; and, if married women become 
chlorotic, they are thereby rendered barren, or elſe the chil- 
dren they bring forth are weakly. The common ſymptoms, 


when from difficult menſtruation, are, a paleneſs in the 
lips, a livid colour about the eye-lids, indolence, coldneſs, 
particularly in 


the heart; the feet are puffed up; heart-burn, intermit- 
ting head-achs, fainting, &c. See AMENORRHOEA, 
and MENSES DEFECTIVE. 5 
It is treated as a Cacutxy,. which ſee 
CHNUS, xpss, fine ſoft woo! ;, but, according 
it is chaff, ſound, or wind. | 
CHOA. See Cnvs. . 
CHOACON, i. e. Choacum. . | 
_ CHOACUM. The name of a black plaſter, mention- 
ed by Celſus, made of a ſpuma argenti boiled in oil, then 
added to a proper quantity of roſin. hs 
CHOANA, i. e. Infundibulum. Xoavy, is properly a 


Funnel. 


to ſome, 


CHOANOS. A funnel, or furnace for melting me- 
tals. | 7 a 

CHO AVA. Coffee. | | 

CHOCOLATA. Chocolate. See Cacao. 


CH CENICI8. The trepan, ſo called by Galen and P. 
Egineta. From xo}, the nave of a wheel. 
| CHOERADES, from xXxoipogy, a ſwine, The ſame as 
ſtrumæ. | F | 
CHR DOLETHRON, from xorpog, 4 ſwine, and 
oeh pos, dęſtruction. Hog-bane. A name in. /Etius for the 
' Xanthium or louſe-bur. EIN 
CHOIRAS, i. e. Scrofula, from oe, a hog. 
_ CHOIAC, ſo Ætius calls the month of December. 
CHOLADES, ſo the ſmaller inteſtines are called, be- 
cauſe they contain bile. 
CHOLAGO. See Cnoras 4 
CHOLAGOGA, Cholagogues, from xodn, bile, and 
erywy fo drive out, or evacuate. By cholagogues the an- 
_ cients meant only ſuch purging medicines as expelled the 
internal feces, which reſembled the cyſtic bile in their 
yellow colour, and other properties, as brightneſs, tena- 
City, and bitterneſs ; but it is uncertain that there are any 
| ſuch purging medicines as particularly act on the bile. 
We may, however, retain the word for ſuch purgatives 
as are found moſt uſeful when bile offends, or are uſeful - 


when the liver is diſeaſed. Of this kind is antimony, ' 


which is ſuppoſed to act more powerfully on bile than any 
CHOLAS. All the eavity of the ilium is ſo called, 
| becauſe it contains the liver, which is the ſtrainer of the 
5 . | e 
a CHOLE. The bile. . | 
CHOLEDOCHUS, from xoxs, bile, and Sexonnr, to 
receive. It is a common epithet for the gall-bladder, the 
biliary ducts, and the common gall-duct, which commu- 
nicates with the duodenum. _ | | 
CHOLEDOCHUS DUCTUS. It ſeems to be a con- 
tinuation of the duCtus cyſticus ; for it is often obſerved, 
that the ductus hepaticus runs, for ſome ſpace, within the 


ſide of the ductus cyſticus, before it opens into its cavity: 


alſo at the opening of the hepatic duct into the cyſtic, 
there is a ſmall looſe membrane to hinder the bile from 
returning into it. | 
CHOLEGON, i. e. Cholagoga. | | 
CHOLERA MORBUS It is a vomiting ef and purg- 
ing of bilious or other acrid matter, with great pain and 
fever. Calius Aurelianus ſays the name is derived from 
Xoan, bile, and pon, a flux. | 
There is the true cholera, and the ſpurious one. Hip- 
pocrates divides this diſorder into the moiſt and dry; and 
there is a kind of cholera morbus which frequently happens 


retarded, or ſuppreſſed menſes for its cauſe. 

ad ranked it as a genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
neuroſis, and order adynamiæ, but now he ſays, it is only 
a ſymptom of amenorrhea. A vitiated apetite, a ſtrong 


e feet, loſs of appetite, nauſea, vomit- 
ing, diſturbed ſleep, a languid pulſe, limpid urine, which 
in time: becomes turbid z a tremor, if exerciſe is briſk, or 
if the patient aſcends pp Bill; a frequent palpitation of 


on both at once, and continue very frequent, and yi 


| vulſive conſtriction of the viſcera, and which conti 


CHO 


to children from dentition. Dr. Cullen names ;. . 
He ranks it in the claſs neuroſes, and order f 0 On, 
obſerves two ſpecies. 1. Cholera ſpontanea, which i 
in hot ſeaſons, and without any manifeſt can 
Cholera accidentalis, which occurs after the iſ * 
that digeſteth ſlowly, and becomes too acrig. * 

The true ſpecies is moſt frequent in autum 
pens chiefly to young perſons ; the ſpurious is 
ſurfeits, and though happening moſt fre 
September, may as well as the true ſpecies 
other ſeaſon. | 

The ſeat of this diſorder ſeems to be the x 
of the inteſtines, but more particularly the du 
bilious duct, as appears by th 
are bilious. 
Ihe cholera and bilious diarthœa, are incident 
; bilious, dry, and choleric for thoſe of a ſucculent, y, 
. matic, and ſanguine habit, are more frequently Cub! 
a pituitous flux. Thoſe who are ſubject to a korb 

crimony, or who have acid ſordes in the prima vi, 
ſubject to this diſorder; ſo are thofe of a paſſiontey 

per. In ſultry weather it is moſt frequent: hene t 
ſaid by Bontius and Thevenot to: be endemic in h- 
Mauritania, Arabia, and America. = 

The true cholera approaches often ſuddenly ; H 
pain, flatulency, and dritention of the belly, are fri i 
ceived, and are ſoon followed with frequent vomiting; 
purging of bilious matter; the vomiting and purging(y 


n. ang} 
Produc} 
quently Ih, 

UCCur ty 


hole Flos 
* odenum 
e vomiting, and ſtools,vj 


pain racks the bowels. The matters voided, ar, 

firſt, the remains of the food; afterwards bilioug 
mours, more or leſs. mixed with frothy mucus, of 20 
low, green, and at length, often of a black colour; t 
| times bloody, like the waſhings of fleſh, extremely a 

and almoſt corroſive. The pulſe is frequent, and fin 
times ſmall or unequal; heat, thirſt, and anxicty nan 
tend; cold ſweats preſently appear, and ſpaſmodie 
trations affect the extremities. In greater degree 
this diſorder, ſpaſms affect the muſcles of the belly, x 
indeed, of the whole body: ineffeCtual trainings ts x 
mit, with an almoſt continual urging to: ſtool, uſler i! 
hiccoughing, lividneſs of the nails, convulſive contrafli 
of the legs and arms, and ſometimes the patient is can 
off in twenty-four hours. | 

The ſymptoms of the ſpurious kind are ſimilar to fh 
of the true. | . 

In the dry ſpecies. there is a conſiderable diſtenſm! 
the ſtomach and inteſtines from wind, which is plentiful 
diſcharged both upward and downward with extremen 
iety, but without either vomiting or purging being al 
dant. | 
The remote cauſes are various; as acrid poiſon talent 
to the ſtomach, rough emetics or purgatives, diet ti 
acrid, ſuch as ſoon ferments or corrupts, violent pale 
the gas ſylveſtre from fermenting vegetables, or {pri 
liquors, &c. | | 5 
The immediate cauſe is the vellication of the nem 
coat of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which induces 20 


the diſeaſe, alſo produces the painful ſymptoms ti: 
tend, and are various, according as different pat 
| moſt affected. | | 
| - Hoffman ſays, that the dangerous vomiting and pn 
ing, which infants are thrown into, from. the vel" 
anger oß the nurſe, and thoſe which follow the evil 
of arſenic, and ſome other poiſons, and the virale 
thartics and emetics, ſeem to be no other than tit 
cholera. „ | | 
The dry cholera proceeds from a collection of acti | 
flatulent humours in the ſtomach, by which the 20% 
nervous parts are vellicated and diſtended, in whuct 
ſpect it reſembles the humid cholera. . 
The cholera morbus muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
looſeneſs, a dyſentery, and the dry Hera. 
It is often fatal; no diſtemper is more ſpeedily 1 
cept the plague. The more corroſive the matter b 
diſcharged, the more intenſe the heat and thirſt, the ; r 
is the danger. Hippocrates fays, that if black blo , 
black bile are voided together, death is certainly a 
An exorbitant diſcharge of green humour, both 
and downward, fainting, hiccough, convulſions, de 
| of the extremities, cold ſweats, a ſmall intermitungF 


from 2 bu 


CHO 


t 0% dad the continuance of the other ſymptoms after the looſe- 
(mi. 1 dels and vomiting ceaſe, are mortal ſigns. | Danger is ex- 
hay kreme, if what is vomited ſmell like the internal excre- 
uſe, »nts. If the vomiting ceaſes, ſleep ſucceeds, and the pa- 
© of ent ſeems relieved, there is good hope; allo if the diſeaſe 
ontinne more than ſeven days. But the beſt ſign is 
ſree diſcharge of flatus downwards. 

The general indications of cure are: 

if, To correct and ſoften the acrid peccant matter, and 
+ it for expulſion, and if need be, to expel it by art. 
2d, To check the violent commotions. 

za, To ſtrengthen the weakened nervous parts. 


When this diſorder is cauſed by corroſive poiſon, treat 
13 directed in the articles ARSENIC and MERC. CoR, 


D LB. 5 


and 
Oucel 
itly 3 
cur u; 


)'e dul 
enum 


ls, Why 


ent w. If rugged emetics or purgatives gave riſe to it, foment 
ent, oh e region of the ſtomach and belly with ſpirituous fomen- 
Label! tions, and afterwards with a liniment of ol. nerv. ol. n. 
corbuy Kc. and give internally warm opiates, ſuch as the 
1% Nt ect. Mithrid. 3 M 

10Nte h Fermenting and corruptible diet ſometimes gives riſe to 
hence is diſorder, in which caſe give draughts of warm water 


e in It 
ie bowels may be gently moved downwards, and the pa- 
Wert well ſupplied with thin gruel, which may be drank 
ntifully. 


y; fiche 


re firk x 


omitinga If violent anger brought on the diſorder, carefully avoid 
urging a etics and purgatives, and any kind of cold drink, for 
and mne time aſter its approach, leſt an inflammation of the 
ed, ar, mach ſhould be produced. In this caſe, abſorbents 


biliou þ xed with nitre, water-gruel, barley-water, decoction of 


ns, of 2 or t's-horn ſhavings, &c. after which, a few grains of ipe- 
out; . may be admitted of, and a gentle doſe of manna with 
'emely ; ö ubarb. | t | 

t, and The ſpurious cholera, or that ſpecies which bath a ſur- 
1cty non for its cauſe, requires the ſame treatment as the true 
aſmodic d does. „ 5 


2 ContraChn 
[ent 15 Cant 


r derten the true cholera, Aretæus long fince commended 
4 bell, is quent ſmall draughts of tepid water, to evacuate the 
1010g5 kent contents of the ſtomach; after which, when bili- 
» uſher n diſcharges appear, loathing, reſtleſſneſs, &c. come on, 


e the patient a quarter of a pint of cold water to check 


bate the thirſt; this he adviſes to be repeated, as often 
ee patient throws up what he drinks: and if fainting, 
We other ſymptoms of weakneſs, come on, he ſays, a 
eine may be added to each draught of water. 
lany ſince Aretzus have extolled cold water, and the 
ſo as the climate, ſeaſon, and conſtitution of the 
lent are warm; for it cools, blunts acrimony, and re- 


mihar to thi 


diſtenſion 
1 is plentid 
extremer 
g being al 


s the tone of the parts. | 5 
lenham commends a ſimilar practice for the moſt 
be orders a chicken to be boiled in three gallons of 
bot fo as that the water hardly taſtes of the fleſh; 
Wis the patient is to drink freely, and, at the ſame 
 <ccve it glyſterwiſe; thus the offending matter will 
cute both by vomit and ſtool, and alſo obtunded. 


oiſon taken 
85 diet that 
olent pali 
5, or ſpray 


{ the nene 


induces 1 glyſters may be repeated as often as they return, at 
ich conſt until the pain abates. | | * 
ptoms thutl want of chicken water, as adviſed by Sydenham, bar- 
rent pat ater may be uſed ; water in which a little gum arabic 


flolved, or any other inſipid mucilage, butter-milk, 


ting and ch ſome prefer above every thing beſides) gentle acid 
. the vec, or as Dr. Douglas hath adviſed in the Edinb. 
; the exhib _ -. : decoction of oat (or other) bread that is firſt 
he virulent TE, until it is brown as coffee, but not burnt ; as 
than te l þ Of this toaſted bread ſhould be boiled in the water 


| Il render the decoction as brown as weak coffee. 
on of acids 


ch the 20 


x in wuc die. | 
* ile [ymptoms are not exceeding violent, from a quar- | 

4 from 29 - 4 grain of tart. emet. may be given in part of 
„ every three or four hours; or, if the vomiting 
ſpeedily 1 very troubleſome, from twenty to thirty of 
gt | may be taken in a draught of any of e 

ir 5 _ | | 

black blo | 1 the ſtrength is reduced by the evacuations, and 
ertainly A ”y me cleared, the vomiting and purging 

Ir, both SET with opiates. Sydenham directs the tine mint 


ulſions, ed , 


we , . 
* , do twenty drops, or more, in a littl 
termittung | | 


\ excite two or three evacuations by vomiting z after which 


| purging, to cool the ardent heat of the ſtomach, and 


l I liquors ſhould be plentifully drank, until the 
| 4 lulliciently reduced to render the exhibition of 


wat er, to be fepeated two or three times a day, or oftener, 
| as the urgency of the pain, and frequency of the evacua- 
tions require, and to continue it, at leaſt, night and morn- 
ing, until the patient recovers ſome degree of ſtrength. 

If the diſorder hath continued ſome hours, and the pa- 
tient is already weakened, begin immediately with the 
tinCt. theb. and proceed with it as already directed. If 
the ſymptoms of weakneſs are extreme, the pulſe weak and 
intermitting, and convulſions are approaching, give the 
tint. theb. to twenty-five or thirty drops, in a large 
ſpoonful or two of ſtrong cinnamon water, and after it a 
draught of whatever liquor the patient hath to drink, 
mixed with an equal quantity of wine. | 

Nitre is uſeful when great anxiety attends. 

The ſaline draughts given in the act of fermentation of- 


after each evacuation upwards. 
columbo-root will be alone an adequate remedy againſt 
this dangerous diſeaſe. It rarely requires any means to be 
employed for promoting the diſcharge of bile, or to cleanſe 
the prime viz, previous to its adminiſtration. As ſoon 
as aſſiſtance is demanded, begin with this medicine, and 
give from 3 ſs. to 3 ii of it finely powdered, in a glaſs 
of pepper-mint water, and repeat it every three or four 
hours, more or leſs, according to the urgency of the ſymp- 
toms. In hot climes this remedy is almoſt ſpecific, it 
| ſoon abates the violent evacuations, and by continuing it 
a few days, every other ſymptom vaniſhes, | 
Hoffman obſerves that in choleras and bilious diarrhœas, 
eſpecially ſuch as are excited by paſſion, it is neceſſary to 


rheumatic or arthritic affection. 


_ twenty-four hours. If it is cured, the patient is much re- 
| lieved in three or four days; it rarely continues a week, 
beyond which it never laſts, except it turns into ſome other 


ranſl. of Sydenham. _ Y 5 
CHOLERA SICCA, i. e. Colica Accidentalis. 


the bowels without a cholic. It is a kind of dirrahcea. 
reſembles gold. Libavius calls it ZEſ. Coronarium. 


that in Hippocrates it ſignifies any diſtortion of a limb. 
in the leg, | 


CHOLOSIS. In Vogel's Noſology this is a genus of 


being ſhorter than the other. It is ſometimes the caſe 


other, and the patient walks rotatorily in conſequence 


of paralyſis of the part. In theſe inſtances, the glu- 
tæi muſcles are in a very relaxed ftate, and the diſeaſe 


weakneſs of the ſciatic nerve. Amongſt the moſt uſeful 
the vitriolic acid, &c. | 


of which is perennial, and the leaves finely jagged. 
Boerhaave enumerates the following ſpecies. 
Chondrilla cœrulæa, lactuca Sylveſtris peren. lactuca 
humilior flore cœruleo. Gum ſuccory. - 

It grows wild in Germany and Italy, a gum-like maſtich 
is found about its branches, which is uſed with myrih as 
an emenagogue. | 

Chondrilla vel lactuca Sylv. flore albo. | 

_ Chondrilla vellactuca Sylveſtris majore flore incarnato. 

CHONDRILLA VEL LACTUCA PERENNIS 
HUMILIOR DENTATA. Blue flowered gum ſuccory, 
with broad cut leaves. 

There is another kind of chondrilla with different cha- 
racters from the juſt named. The ſeeds of this kind are 
_ oblong land narrow, and the calyx, in a manner, fiſtular 
and cylindrical. Of this there are five ſpecies, as follow : 

Chondrilla vel ſonchus lævis parvis floribus, lactuca 
Sylveſtris murorum flore luteo. 28 

| 3 Ccbonarilla 


ten allays the vomiting very ſoon: they may be repeated 


But, perhaps, it will be found, that a free uſe of the | 


abſtain from ſudorifics and a ſudorific regimen, particu- 
larly at the beginning ; theſe being apt to bring on violent 
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The cholera morbus ſometimes deſtroys the patient in 
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_ diſeaſe. See Aretzus, Ceel. Aurelianus, Hoffman, For- 

_— Elem. p. 2. Edinb. Med. Eſſ. vol. v. Swan's 
CHOLERICA, i. e. Hepatirrbœa. It is a flux from 
 CHOLOBAPHINON. An epithet of copper, which 
CHOLOMA, from zwang, lame, maimed. Galen ſays 


In a particular ſenſe it is taken for a halting, or lameneſs 


diſeaſe, which he defines to be lameneſs, from one leg 
with children, that! one leg ſeems to be longer than the 


of it. Mr. Pott thinks that this is owing to a kind 


moſt probably in a very great meaſure originates from a 
means of relief, are the cold bath, the bark, iron, ſetons, 


CHONDRILLA. It is a ſpecies of ſuccory, the root 
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tions of the penis, e. 


CHO. 


| Choudrilla vel lactuca Sylveſtris purpurea, ſonchus mon- 
tanus purpureus. 

Chondrilla hieracii folio annua. The annval gum ſuc- 
cory with hawkweed leaves. Hieracium pulchrum, hiera- 
cium montanum. ; 

Chondrilla viminea, chondrilla cichoroides, chond. ju- 
nica, chond. viminalibus virgiß, lactuca Sylveſtris peren- 
nis lutea, &c. Gum ſuccory with yellow flowers. 

Chondrilla viminea viſcoſa Monſpeliaca. 

CHONDRILLA. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſonchus. 
 CHONDRILLA CERULEA CYANI CAPITU- 
LIS. Baſtard ſuccory. See C1CHORIUM. : 

CHONDRILLA ;HISPANICA. Bearded-creeper. 

CHONDRILLOIDES. The leaves reſembling thoſe 
of chondt illa, the ſtalks ſpread into numerous branches, 
the calyx is ſquamous, and almoſt cylindrical, and the 
flowers are yellow. It is of no medical uſe. 
 CHONDROGLOSSUS, See HryocLossvs. 


alſo ſignifies any grumous coneretion, as of maſtic, &c. 
It is the Greek word for cartilage; and Hippocrates calls 
the cartilago xiphoides by this name. Mo 
CHONDROSY NDESMUS. A cartaliginous liga- 
ment, from xe, cartilage, and gurd po, to lie together. 
CHONDRO PHARYNG AUS, fee Praxvynx: It 
riſes from the cartilaginous appendage of the os hyoides, 
and is inſerted in the membrane of the fauces. Douglas. 
 CHONDRILLA RARA PURPUREA. Bearded- 
creeper. -_-- * 8 880 | | 
CHONE. The infundibulum. | 
_ CHOPIN. An Engliſh wine quart. 5 
CHOPINO. A chopine. A pint meaſure at Paris. 
Some ſay it contains fifteen ounces and a half, others ſay 
fixteen ounces. | 
CHORA. A region. 
preſſes by it particularly the cavities of the eyes; but in 
others of his writings he intimates by it any void ſpace. 
CHORDA. xXxep43). Properly a muſical chord. Meta- 
phorically it is uſed to ſignify a tendon, Poets often ex- 
preſs by it the inteſtines. Paracelſus, in his De Orig. & 


Cur. Morb. Gal. calls the pudenda by the name of chordæ. 


A painful tenſion of the penis in the lues venerca is called 
chorde. = „„ 


CHORDA MAGNA. A name of the tendo Achillis. 


CHORDA TYMPANI. The fifth pair of nerves. 


from the brain divides into three capital branches, one of 
which is called the inferior maxillary. See Nerves. A 
branch of the inferior maxillary nerve forms the lingual, 
- which, ſoon after it leaves its origin, is accompanied by a 
ſmall diſtinct nerve, which runs upward and backward 
towards the articulation of the lower jaw, in company 


long neck of the incus, by the name of the chorda tym- 
pani. It afterwards perforates the back ſide of the tympa- 
num, and unites with the portio dura of the auditory nerve. 
_ CHORD TENDIN AE. See Cor. | 
- CHORDA WILLISIL 
going acroſs the ſinuſes of the dura mater, and from him 
they are thus named. | 


ORDAPSUS. An ancient name for the colic, when | 


ſeated in the ſmall inteſtines. It is the iliaco paſſio. 
CHORDATA GONORRHCEA. A penorrbea at- 
tended with a chordee. . 


CHORDE, ſo the French call what others name corda, f 


chorda, cerde and chordee, from xopdu, the chord of a mu- 
cal inſtrument. 3 „„ 
It is a painful contraction of the under part of the penis, 
which when it is erected (and only then) is painful, and 
feels as if pulled downwards with a chord. The pain is 
principally under the frenum, and along the duct of the 
urethra. | 
Aſtruc diſtinguiſhes it, when the whole body of the 
penis is regularly drawn downwards in the form of a ſemi- 
_ circle, from inflammation, or an ulcer in the membrane 
that lines the urethra, or in the corpus cavernoſum ure- 
thræ, and when the plans only is drawn down by inflam- 
mation, or ſpafmodic ſtricture in the frænum. He alſo 
obſerves, that beſides the chordee, there are other diſtor- 
e.g. if the ſuſpenſory ligament that 
connects the penis to the os pubis is inflamed, or if only 


4 


Galen in his De Uſu Part. ex 


| 


— 


with the lateral muſcle of the malleus, and paſſes through | 
the tympanum, between the handle of the malleus and the | 
} ſometimes from worms: Cheyne' ſays it ſometimes nit 


| Paid a viſit to the chapel of St. Vitus, 
CHONDROS. The fame as ALica, which ſee. It 


ſexes from ten to fourteen years of age. It firlt ſhewsj 


brought to the breaſt, or any other part, can by no mea 


| from a paralytic affection of the muſcles. From tht 
Willis obſerved ſmall chords | 


* 


ſtrong, bleed; if the pain is great during 


very ſubject to relapſe. However violent the ſymp\® 


one of its cavernous bodies is injured, the penis willy 
be bent upwards, or to one fide, and theſe are relie * 
—— manner as the chordee. | Roh 
r. Rutherford of Edinburgh, in his Clinical 
ſays, that inflammation and ſwelling in the 1 2 
; 1 


ureth. is the cauſe of the chordee. 


In order to the cure, if the patient is plethoric and 


erection, vis 


an opiate at bed-time, and rub the ungt. cry], fon 4 


along the duct of the urethra every night. 
If the inflammation is wholly from a flux of hum 

on the part, mercury will heighten it, ſo ſhould be fork 
until the defluxion ceaſes; but when the inflamma:.... 
from the venereal poiſon ſimply, 
antidote. | 

— CHOREA SANCTI VITI. St. Vitus's dance. Hort, 
tius ſays that there were ſome women who once every... 
t | us, near Ulm, ay 
there exerciſed themſelves day and night in dancing, 
ing diſordered in mind, till they fell down like thoſe ing 
extacy. Thus they were reſtored till the return gt b 
following May, when they were again ſeized with a f 
leſſneſs and diſorderly motion of their limbs, ſo 25 wb 
obliged, at the anniverſary feaſt of St. Vitus, to repar 
again to the ſame chapel for the ſake of dancing. Fr 


nil mation i 
mercury is its prope 


this tradition, a ſort of convulſion, to which girls are pri. 
cipally ſubject before the eruption of the menſes, took h 


name. But yet the diſorder above deſcribed by Horkiy 


is different from what we call the St. Vitus's dance. 


Mead and Pitcairn fay that this diſorder is of the pars 


lytic kind; Sydenham ſays it is convulſive; Biſs 1 
Cheyne ſay that it partakes both of the convulſive and y. 


ralytic kinds. Dr. Cullen calls it chorea. He ranks ity 


| the claſs neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. 


| Sydenham is generally allowed to excel in his deſery 
tion of this complaint, which is as follows: „It is aki 
of convulſion, which principally attacks children of bol 


ſelf by a lameneſs, or rather unſteadineſs of one of th 
legs, which the patient draws aſter him like an ideot, a 
afterwards affects the hand on the ſame ſide, which beg 


be held in the ſame poſture for a moment, but is diltont 
or ſnatched by a kind of convulſion into a different poſur 
or place, notwithſtanding all poſſible efforts to the a 
trary. If a glaſs of liquor be put into the hand to dich 
before the patient can get it to his mouth, he uſes a thy 
ſand odd geſtures; for, not being able to carry it nM 
ſtraight line thereto, becauſe his hand is drawn differ 
ways by the convulſion, as ſoon as it hath reached bis 
he throws it ſuddenly into his mouth, and drinks it «hl 
haſtily, as if he only meant to divert the ſpectator” Wi 

Its cauſe is from an acrid humour falling on the nen 


from an epilepſy, which is leaving the patient ai 
ſtrength increaſes ; and Pitcairn intimates that its cut 


riety of ſymptoms obſerved in different patients, what 
can be a caufe of convulſions and paralytic relaxation, 


alike conduce to the forming this diſorder. 
Thoſe who have once ſuffered under this diſeat® 


are, they never are ſuddenly deſtructive. When 1 
in a young perſon, of an otherwiſe good conſtitution, 
is good hope of a ſpeedy cure. If the menſes or bn 
rhoids are obſtructed, their return will mitigate if note 
the diſeaſe. If the temperament is very ſenſible, ties 
eaſe hereditary, or become habitual, the cure is Ve” 
ficult. Through ill management it may degenerar® 


an epilepſy or hypochondriac melancholy. 


Dr. Cheyne, in his Treatiſe on the Gout and k 
Waters, intimates that the indications of cure are, “, 
evacuate. 2. To attenuate. 3. To corroborate: * 
he informs us that he effects the firſt by a vomit cs 
week, until the diſeaſe abates, and then he length® 


intervals. The ſecond he effects by giving for a mold 


ſix weeks, on the days in which the emetic is not 1 
ſtered, a large doſe of AÆthiops mineral, with Path be 
The third by an anticachectic regimen and ner” 
roborant; ſuch as the bark, orange peel, iron, coll 


ing, &c | Vis 


% 


in large doſes, e. g. three drams in a day, hath 
* uhh aten 5 he cardamine (which ſee) 
oft a ſpecific. Of purges the tinct. ſacr; or pil. Rufi, 

molt proper. Dr. Mead particularly cautions us 
iſter medicines at and about the changes of the 


| eile 
cred in 


lerian 
followe 


eCturg 
Cavern, 


| Sydenham's Works; Mead's Influence of the Sun 
Toon, upon Human Bodies; Cheyne's Engliſh Ma- 
and bis Eſſay on the Gout, &c. Biſs's Medical Eſſays. 
ORION. amo Tv. X5p8, vel xaps. Vide H. Steph. 
A name of the external membrane of the fetus, 
as in ſome other creatures, the chorion at the 

without any ſenſible placenta. It hath its name 
the chorus of blood veſſels which are ſpread upon it. 
eres to the amnios by a gelatinous ſubſtance, and is 


ric and 
My dir 
lott, 4 


mourn 
| forbon 
Nation i 


Proper 


en, 


. Ho. le into two lamellæ; the internal (or true chorion) 
ren er more thin and pellucid than the amnios, whilſt the 
Im, ul al (or falſe chorion) is thick and opake. This ſpongy 


| adheres to the uterus at every part, and grows 
r as it approaches the placenta, whilſt the internal 
adheres inſeparably to the inner ſurface of the pla- 

hence it is plain that the ſubſtance of the placenta 
irt theſe two lamellz of the chorion. This mem- 
hath abundance of lymphatic. veſſels ; but in the 
placenta the veſſels cannot be traced by injection 
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$ are pri. amnios and chorion, yet the uterus ſends veins to 
8, took i iter chorion ; perhaps the arteries do the ſame. See 
y Holly DUA, | 


> uſe of the chorion is to ſuſtain the umbilical veſſels, 
ORION SANCTI VIII, i. e. Chorea Sancti viti. 
OROIDES, from Xxopioy, the chorion, and Hog, 
5. It is an epithet of ſeveral membranes, which, 
ount of the multitude of their blood veſſels, reſem- 
e chorion. Thus it is a name of one of the coats of 
te. It lines the ſclerotis, is a thin vaſcular coat of a 
diſh colour, generally ſaid to derive its origin from 
a matra) covering of the optic nerve. From the co- 
f part of this membrane it hath been called uvea, 
xternal ſurface of which is called the iris, but at 
It the whole fore part of this coat is called iris; and the 
called choroides. It conſiſts of two laminæ, the exte- 
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d with a black matter, called nigrum pigmentum. 
aminæ are extremely vaſcular ; the extremities of the 
of the inner ſurface projeCt therefrom, and are 
f villi and papillæ. As this internal lamina was firſt 
by Ruyſch, it is called tunica Ruyſchiana. The 
ſubſtance which lies between the ſclerotica and cho- 
is alſo found betwixt it and the retina. Near where 
erotica becomes tranſparent, the choroides is firmly 


rinks it «1 to it, and at this circle of adheſion the chrroides 
ectatos to change its colour and texture, appearing as a 
1 the nent h kind of ring, of a compact ſubſtauce, and istermed 
1etimes fi ntum ciliare. Here the internal lamina of the 


les dips inwards, to make what are termed the pro- 


atient 20K 
The ciliary proceſſes are on the inſide between the 


it its cauſe 


From the d choriodes, as the ligamentum ciliare is on the out- 
1ts, what The cheroides is continued on the inſide of the 
| axation, rent part of the ſclerotis, and there forms the iris; 


rforation in the middle of which is called pupilla. 
is diſeaſe i 


the ſympi® lves into the optic ſinuſes, which are again diſcharged 
When 1 ic internal jugulars; but ſome of theſe veins com- 
;tution, th ate with the external veins of the eye, ſo part of the | 
ſes or ben s emptied into the external jugulars. The nerves 
ate if notah dm the Nr eee branch of the fifth pair, and a 
ſible, the d of the third pair. 8 

ire is velf! jolite to the inſertion of the optic nerve the choroides 
egenerate n # ce forms that white ſpeck on which if the 

no 


eck falls we are incapable of ſceing it. 


ROIDES PLEXUS. See PLEexuUs CHOROIDES. 


UN. 


out and l. 


ire ere, U, 5 A French name for a ſmall yellow ſeed 
oborate. ue worm. ſeed, but rather larger, and in taſte a 
vomit ola Pit and biting. It grows on a plant brought from 


72 and is uſed in making carmine. | 
4 DE PALMISTE. The cabbage of the palm- 
ee PALMA. — 
Dru MANDARA. A ſpecies of mandaru. 
E An American cucurbitiferous plant, whoſe 
eſemble thoſe of che bay tree, but is neither of 
e in medicine not for the palate. Rail Hiſt. 
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þ {lightly connected with the ſclerotica, and is alſo | 


ery is a branch of the carotid. The veins empty 


of aralia, 
applied by way of unction. 


nical. 


0 


nieal Diſeaſes. 


word all that is of fleſh in our bodies, 1. e. all but 
and cartilages. | | | 


CHR 


CHRISTI MANUS. A name given to ſugar that is 


depurated, boiled in roſe- water, and caſt into troches; 
with or without prepared pearls. 


CHRISTIANE RADIX. A ſpecies of vetch. See 


Erxvum. 


CHRISTOPHORIANA. The herb Chriſtopher. It 


is a plant with a roſaceous flower; whoſe ovary is ſoft like 
a berry. Boerhaave takes notice of four 
have no medical virtue, attributed to them. 


ſpecies z but they 


CHRISTOPHORIANA ARBOR. A ſpecies of aralia. 
CHRISTOPHORIANA VIRGINIANA. A ſpecies 


CHRISTOS, from xe, to anoint. It is whatever is 


CHRONICUS, or Chronius, from xpoyO-, time: Chro- 


Diſeaſes which continue long, and are without any ſe- 


ver, or at leaſt a conſiderable degree of it, are thus called, 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which 
terminate ſoon, and are called acute. 


proceed rapidly and 


In the cure of chronical diſorders, Dr. Fothergil intimates 


that thoſe means or medicines which enable the ſtomach 
duly to perform its office, are the moſt effectual, if not 
the only remedies. See what he hath inſerted on this ſub- 
ject in the firſt vol. of the Lond. Med. Obſ. p. 314. Dr; 
Cadogan ſeems to corroborate this by his obſervations on 
the cauſes of chronical diſorders z which he ſays are indo- 
lence, intemperance, or vexation : though now and theft 
| he allows that an ill cured acute diſorder may be the cauſe 


f chronical ones. See his Eſſay on the Gout and Chro- 


CHROS. Galen ſays that the Ionians mean b this 


nes 


CHRYSALIS, called alſo aurelia and nympha. Are 


names by which naturaliſts call the worm or maggot while 
it lies hidden under a pretty hard pellicle, which is for the 
moſt part of a bright yellow or gold colour, whence the 
names of chryſalis and aurelia it is almoſt without mo- 
tion, till it comes forth a butterfl 
inſect, 


y, or ſome other winged 


CHRYSALITES. A figured ſtone of a glittering gold 


and iron colour, like the ammonis cornu, hard, and 
rough, with many circular ſtriæ, and furniſhed with three 
or four cireumgyrations, reſembling in ſome meaſure the 
chryſali c. | 5 


HRYSANTHEME FLORE PLANTA ATR A 


BACCIFERA RAMIS IN ACULEUM ABEUNTI- 
BUS. A ſpecies of chyſanthemoides. 


d chryſanthe- 


CHRYSANTHEMOIDES. 


Hard ſeede 


mum and chry/anthemoides. It is a plant whoſe flower 
reſembles the ſmall ſun-flower, and whoſe ovary becomes 


a ſtone, containing a hard kernel. Boerhaave mentions 


three ſpecies, but they have no medical virtues attributed 


to them. a 
CHRYSANTHEMOS, i. e. Amaranthus. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, called alſo bellis lutea foliis 

profunde inciſis major, chryſ. fegetum, and corn mari- 

gold. | | 

N Botaniſts enumerate fourteen ſpecies. It is an annual 

plant frequently met with amongſt corn. The Germans 

commend it in the jaundice, but it does not obtain in 
practice with us. | 
CHRYSANTHEMUM AFRICANUM 

CENS SPINOSUM. A ſpecies of chr 

CHRYSANTHEMUM AFRICANU 
MUM ALPINUM. Mountain rag- 


marygold. 
wort. See JACOBEA, 11 EE S 4. 
BORESCENS ZETHIO- 


FRUTES- 
ſanthemoides. 
J 1; e. African 


CHRYSANTHE 
 CHRYSANTHEMUM AR 
PIUM FOLIIS POPULI ALBA. A ſpecies of chry- 


ſanthemoides. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM BIDENS, i! e. Acmella. 
EMUM CONYZOIDES: Golden 


CHRYSANTH 

ſtar-wort. | | | 
CHRYSANTHEMUM CONYZOIDES PALUS- 

TRE MINUS FLORE GLOBOSO. Small flea-bane. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM COTULA FOLIO. See 


BueTHALMUM. | 
UM FOLIO COTULA FLORE 


Vil 


1 


CHRYSANTHEM 
ALBO. A ſpecies of cotula. 
412 CHRY- 


CHRYSANTHEMUM FRUTICOSUS SUBCAN- 
DlDUM. A ſpecies of cotula, _ | 
CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM RAMOSUM. 
A ſpecies of ſun-flower. . | 1 
CHRYSANTHEMUM IN DICUM, i. e. Potatoes. - 
CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM FLORE ET SE- 
MINE. MAXIMIS 7357 7 Sun- flower. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM/PERENNE. Common ox: eye. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM PERUVIANUM. Sun- 
flower. | 822 | 
CHRYSANTHEMUM VALENTINUM. A ſpecies 
of cotula. | 5 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. A name of the bidens. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. A name of ſome ſpecies of 


African marigold.  _ - | | 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, Garden marigold. | 
CHRYSATIICUM,: An epithet of a ſort of paſſum, 

recommended by P. Xygineta to be drank with the ſeed of 

atriplex, for the jaundice oo, | - 
CHRYSE. The name of a plaſter in P. Ægineta for 

freſh. wounds. u eln : 
CHRYSISCEPTUM. A name for the white chamæleon. 
CHRYSITIS, or Chryſitis Spodos. Litharge. 
CHRYSOBALANUS. Nutmeg. EIS. 
CHRYSOBERRILLUS. The yellow beryl. — 


- 


— 


' CHRYSOCALLIA.! A name in Diofcorides for the 


anthemis or chamzmelum mn | 
CARYSOCERAUNLIUS, i. e. Cerauniochryſos, or 
aurum fu}minans. OO | 323 
___CHRYSOCHALCOS, i e. Aurichalcum. 
7  CHRY SOCOLLA, from X2vT05) gold, and xd, | 
or ſoller. Borax. | 8 


glue 


'CHRYSOCOME, from. xpurog, gold, and hun, hair. 


A name for many ſpecies of helichyrſum. 
CHRYSODENI)RON\. See COoNoCARPODENDRON. 
-CHRYSOGONIA, from xpvods, gold, and yevouary 0 

ze made or generated of. It is the aurific tinQture. 

_CHRYSQOGONUM, Red turnep. | 


'CHRYSOLACHANON.: Garden or white orache. 


Alſo an unknown plant mentioned by Pliny. 

CHOYSOLITHOS. The topaz. | 2 
_CHRYSOLITHUS. The chryſolite, called alſo to- 
pazius veterum. | 


It is a green diaphanous gem, of a glittering ſplendour 


| like gold. It is found in India and ſome other countries. 
_ CHRYSOMELIA. Orange. 
 CHRYSOPASIUS. The topaz. 
THUS... e 5 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM. Golden faxifrage. 


See CHRYSOL1E- 


CHRYSOPLYCIUS PULVIS. A powder mentioned | 


by Helmont, which he ſays makes lead hard, but ſoftens 
iton - | i 
CHRVYSOPEIA, from xpuco;, gold, and motor, to 
mate, The art of changing inferior metals into gold by 
the help of mercurius philoſ. _ 5 . 
CHRVYSOPUS. A name for the gummi-gutta. 
CHRYSOSPLENIUM. Golden faxifrage. It is a pe- 


rennial plant, of which two ſpecies are noticed by Boer- 


| Hhaave, viz. ES | 
Chryſoſplenium foliis amplioribus auriculatis, ſaxifraga 


rotundifolia aurea, alchimilla rotundifolia aurea hirſuta. 


| Golden ſaxifrage with long eared leaves. | | 
Chryſoſplenium foliis minoribus ſubrotundis, ſaxifraga 
rotundifoha aurea minor montis aurei. Bo, 


They have not any medical virtues attributed to them. 


CHRYSULCA. An epithet in Helmont and ſome 
others for aqua Stygia or aqua regia, | oh 

CHRYSUN, from pvc, gold. An epithet of two 
collyria for the eyes, and alſo of two peſſaries for the ute- 
ru in Actius N | 

CHU, or Chus. The name 
as choa. | 


CHUNDRILLA VERCURIA.. See ZAcIN THA. 


CHUNNO. The Peruvian name for potatoe bread, . 


 CHYBUR. Sulphur. 

CHYLARIA. A diſcharge of whitiſh mucous urine. 
It is the dyſuria mucoſa of Cullen. | | 

CHYLIFERA VASA, i. e. Lactea vaſa. 


CHYLIFICATIO. Chylification. The firſt concoc- 


tion or the changing of the aliment into chyle by the power 
of the ſtomach. | | N 


Juice and ſorbile liquor of barley, which 


| CHYMOSUM. In Paracelſus it is chylus. 


_ | fineft part of the chyle when ſeparated from the fæct 


| | | in the kitchen garden. 
of a meaſure. 'The ſame 


4 


CIB 


CHYLISMA, from aux, juice. 
ſigniſies expreſſed juice. 
CHYLISTA. Hartman's chyliſta is glaſs of ,,, 
obtunded by levigating it with maſtich diffolyeg - 
hed ſpirit of wine; the oleoſe part of this loi y 
the ſpicula of the vitr. ant. Pen ie 
CHYLOPOIETIC. Of the chyle. 
CHYLOSIS, 1. e. Chylificatio. 
CHYLOSTAGMA DIAPHORETICU 
RERI, called alſo aqua thericalis bezoardic 
quor diſtilled from the ther: Andromachi, 
m As like matters. 
HYEUS, xu. The chyle. In gener) it: 
inſpiſſated to a middle cn ee peter bun 
* In Hippocrates the word xvaog is uſed to May: 
| | liqu 
{trained ptiſan, being the expreſſed fubſtatice of del 
not what the Latins call cremor, which is on! 0 5 
preſſed water of the bartey, To ua is oppoſite 
and entire, that is, not ſtrained ptiſan. J 
The aliment received into our ſtomachs is con 
into a fluid ſtate, the oily part of it mixing with ts 
liva and other juices ſecerned into the ſtomach ande 
denum, becomes like milk, and is called chyle. Tiey 
| mixing with the digefted aliment when it is conveyed in 
the duodenum, aſſiſts the ſeparation of the nun 
chyle from the excrementitious part. The nutritious d ] 
is conveyed by the lacteals into the circulation, to bed 
| verted into blood. The chyle ſeems to confiſt of cl, 
 cilage, water, a coagulable part, and fixed air. 
From the chyle proceeds the milk which flows iy 
breaſts of nurſes, as well as all that is required to nat 
the waſte made by the actions of living bodies. 
The chyle when it enters the blood does not imme 
ately mix with it, but in many inſtances is proved top 
in a ſeparate ſtate through the whole circulation; e.g, 
| chyle hath been ſeen to float on the ſurface of blood wii 
was taken from the arm: in the laſt ſtage of a dike 
the urine manifeſtly points out the preſence of chien 
See Haller's Phyſiology on the Chyliſerous Veſlels; bk 
cival's Med. man edit. 2. p. 251, K. 
CHYMA'FION. The name of a penetrating melt 
in Marcellus Empiricus, | 
CHYMIA. Chemiſtry. 
CHYMIATER. A chemical 
_ cures by chemical medicines. | 
CHYMIATRIA, from xvi, chymiſftry, and ui 
| healing. The art of curing difeaſes by chemical md 
cines. 8 : 


CHYMOSIS, i: e. Chemoſis. 


In Diofcorty; 


M My 
a. It 15 17 
or from Mah 


| 


phyſician, or one i 


CHYMUS, xupes, Humour or juice. In the com 
ſignification of the word it is every kind of humour vi 
is incraſſated by concoCtion. Sometimes it means 


Galen it is the 
animals, ö 
CHYTLON. In Hippocrates it means a plentiful 


guſtatory faculty or quality in plants 


| unCtion with oil and water. 


CIBAGE, pino ſimilis Orientalis. A tree grovilſ 
the Eaſtern countries refembling a pine- tree. 
CIBARTUS (Panis). Houfhold bread. 

CIBARIUS (SaL). Common ſalt. 
CIBATIO. In chemiſtry it is the ſame with cf 
ratio. | . * 
CIBORIUM. Egyptian bean. See FAA. 
_ CIBOTIUM, i. e. Ciborium. | 
CIBOUL, A fort of onion nearly allied to the f 
lion. They have no bulb at the root, and are cul 


CIBUR, Sulphur. _ SONG | F 

CIBUS ALBUS. White food. It is a ſpecies 
which in Fuller's Pharmacopceia is thus made: take h 
pints of milk, the breaſt of a boiled capon, 2%" 
| ounces of blanched ſweet almonds ; let them be ba 
ſtrong impreſſion made; then boil them over a gent 
adding three ounces of rice meal; and when they 
coagulate, add eight ounces of white ſugar, and 
ſpoonfuls of roſe-water ; mix all well together. 

The Spaniards give the name of cibus albus to“ 


tain American plant, CIC 


c 10 


"Le baulm cricket. An inſect common 
e reſembling a cricket. It hath wings, 
noiſy, and is ſaid to live on dew, which they ſuck 
he dwarf aſh manna-tree. Theſe inſects, when 
— burnt, are uſed in the colic, and to diſſolve the 


ULA. A little white ſpeck or veſicle in 
E of an egg, wherein the firſt changes 
r towards the formation of the chicken or the ner- 
urls Aw TIA. See EPULOTICA. 

CATRIX, from cicatrico, to Hein. A ſeam or eleva- 
of callous fleſh, riſing on the ſkin; and remaining 
aſter the healing of a wound or ulcer, and is com- 


featidy ; 


! ating 
l. In tell 
Pirn ue 


) Expreſs called a ſcar. Wy 25 5 
or s is the deſtruction of the cellular membrane by inflam- 
f the bu n that cauſes cicatrices to tuck inwards, as they are 


s obſerved to do. Some commend the ſteams of 
ater to be often applied to the growing ſkin, to pre- 


x 


| cicatrix, and to dreſs with a cerate of wax and the 


Only the 
poſed wha 


is convert 


gs. | | «© the 
with thet Cs. A ſmall ſpecies of graſhopper, and a ſpe- 


ch andy VVV 
e. Theli ER, album, nigrum, vel rubrum cicer ſativum, 
onveyedin rietinum, chiches, ciches, cicers, and cich peaſe. 
ge nutri ort uſed in medicine is the cicer Arietinum. Linn. 
tritious hi iches, a ſort of pulſe, cultivated in warmer climates, 
n, to beg our finer peas do not thrive ſo well. They are a 
ſt of oil, n > flatulent food, hard of digeſtion. They are ſown 
ir, Bice, Italy, &c. they flower in June, and the peas 
lows into pe in July. * I 1 
red to tend ER SYLYESTRE, aſtragalus luteus perennis ſili- 
es. geinella rotunda veſicam referente, glaux. Wild 
not imme n AN 3 ; 
proved topd ERA TARTARI. Small pills compoſed of tur- 
on; e. g. e and cream of tartar. 3 | 
f blood whi FRA. Cyder. © 2H 
> of a dig ERBITA. See SONCHUS, | | 
of chyleni ERCULA. See LaTHYRUs 
Veſlels; k ERI SYLVESTRIS MINORI. Milk-wort of 
3 brides. See GlAux. f 
ting weit HOREUM. Succory. 3 ; 5 
5 HOREUM SYLVESTRE, feris, cichorium ſyl- 
„and ſativum. Wild and garden ſuccory, The 
or one nl s the cichorium intybus. Linn. 
| a plant with oblong dark green hairy leaves, deeply 
„ and uy | like thoſe of dandelion, but larger; in the boſoms 
hemical nid ich, towards the tops of the branches, the flowers 
5 ſorth in ſpikes, conſiſting each of a number of blue 
| ſculi, ſet in a ſealy cup, which afterwards become 
ns, ring to ſeveral ſhort angular ſeeds : the root is long 
the comm nder, of a brown colour on the outſide, and white 
humour vi . It is biennial, grows in hedges, and by road 
it means and flowers in June and July, 1 85 | 
n the faces dounds with a milky juice, of a penetrating bitteriſh 
in plant and of no remarkable ſmell: the roots are bitterer 
| he leaves or ſtalks, and theſe much more ſo than 
; a plentiful wers. But by culture in gardens it loſes its green 
Ia and in a great meaſure its bitterneſs, and in this 
ree growing da common ſallad herb: the deeper coloured and 
e. oer jagged the leaves are, the bitterer is the taſte 
e EY | 
whole plant is mildly aperient, and if freely uſed 
ne with cat [ens the belly. The virtue reſides in the milky 
; which may be extracted by coction in water, or by 
ABA. ſe. The wild and the garden ſorts may be uſed in- 
| Ntly, but ſhould be uſed as food rather than phyſic. 
ed to the f root is cut into ſmall pieces, dried and roaſted, it 
are cult les coffee, and is a good ſubſtitute for it, b 
pdrilla cœrulea cyani capitulis, alſo called ſeſa- 
b cichorium ccerul. coronopi foliis anguſtis, &c. 
ſpecies off F uccory, or lion's foot with buckfhorn leaves. 
ade: ol nance, Candy lion's foot. It is a ſpecies of ſuc- 
pon, and l þ | | | W | 
11 aave enumerates f | L 
7 5 HOREU N. ade en 5 
-n they biY ; ELM VERNICARIUM. See ZAacix THA. 
ſugary and RON EUN VERRUCARUM. See ZACINTHAs 
ther. Ir LUTEUM. See DCOLYMUS. 
albus to 40 ANA, i. e. Androſæmum. 5 


INDELA, 
CIC 


3 


10 


rupie, nocticula terreſtris, ſcarabæus, cicindela mas & 

ſœmina. | oy e 8 
The flying glow-worms are males, and the reptile ones 

are the females. Some reckon them anodyne, others that 

they are uſeful againſt the ſtone in the bladder. | 
CICINUM (Or..) i. e. Ricini (ol.) 

CICIS, 4418. In ſome places of Hippocrates and 


Theo- 
A gall. 


phraſtus it is put for zyxi5. 
CICLA. White beets. 


CICONGIUS. Blancard ſays it 18 a meaſure contain- Ee 


| ing twelve ſextaries or pints. 


CICONTA. The ſtork. | 

CIEUTA,: Benet co 

CICUTA MAJOR FCZTIDA. The conium macu- 
latum, vel conium majus, ſeminibus ſtriatis, or ſpotted 
hemlock, of Linn. It grows wild almoſt all over the 
world, and with us is found about the ſides of the fields, 
under hedges, and in moiſt ſhady places. It is a tall 
umbelliferous plant, with large leaves, of a blackiſh green 
colour on the upper fide, and a whitiſh green under- 


| neath, divided into a number of ſmall oblong ſomewhat 


oval ſegments, which ſtand in pairs on middle ribs ; 


| theſe ſegments are again deeply cut, but not quite divided 


on both ſides; and many of theſe ultimate ſections have 
one or two 9 indentations, They much reſemble, 
parſley or chervil, eſpecially the leaves of the ſmalleſt 
ſorts, whoſe poiſonous quality is the moſt violent. The 
{talk is round, ſmooth, hollow, irregularly variegated with 
ſpots and ſtreaks of a red or blackiſh purple colour: the 
flowers are white, and blow in June or July; the ſeeds 
greeniſh, flat on one ſide, very convex, and marked with 
five furrows on the other. The root is oblong, about the 
ſize of a middling parſnep, yellowiſh without, white and 
fungous within, and part of it hollow; it changes its 
form according to the ſeaſon. The leaves have a rank 


ſmell, but do not much affect the taſte. 


The beſt for medical uſe is that which hath, arrived at 


its full vigour, and is rather on the decline, or juſt when 


the flowers fade; the rudiments of the ſeeds become ob- 
ſervable, and the habit of the plant inclines to yellow. 
That which grows in expoſed places is generally ag 
than what grows in the ſhade, and that which grows in 
dry places is alſo to be preferred. e 
It agrees with all ages, and every circumſtance of pa- 
tients. Joined with pectorals it promotes perſpiration. It 
hath been of great efficacy in epilepſies and convulſions. 
Internally and externally it abates inflammations of the 
eyes. It is narcotic and anodyne. It promotes reſt and 
eaſes pain. It ſeldom creates thirſt or head- ach, which 
ſucceed opiates next morning, and as rarely creates coſ- 
tiveneſs, but commonly produces a lax ſtool the day fol- 
lowing. It poſſeſſes a property of altering thin, corroſive, 
cancerous ichor, and renders it mild. It hath been uſed 
with conſiderable advantage in ſanious ulcers, gleets, 
painful diſcharges from the vagina, fixed pains from acrid 
ſerum, fluor albus, and ſchirrous tubereles. It power-_ 
fully promotes the menſes, particularly when ſuddenly re- 
ſtrained by colds, &c. Inveterate itches have beeñ cured 
by an internal uſe of the extract. Cancers have had their 
virulence much abated by it. It neither heats, nor cools, 
nor diſturbs the animal functions. It promotes perſpira- 
tion in ſome, and a copious diſcharge of urine in others. 
Though it is not a cure in cancers, yet it is a perils ano- 
dyne; when the uterus is affected therewith, relieving. 
more effeCtually than opium. - _ FX bt iu T1 
When hemlzch is imprudently eaten, it cauſes a vertigo, 
a dimneſs of ſight, hiccough, a ſort of madneſs, and cold- 
neſs of the extremities, convulſions and death, by an ut- 
ter interception of reſpiration : ſometimes by the ſpaſms, 
which it produces in the ſtomach and other nervous parts, 
hæmorrhages are the conſequence ; or if this happens not, 
an epilepſy comes on, which, without very ſpeedy relief, 
is fatal. The proper method of relief is, to diſcharge 


| the ſtomach of its contents by means of the moſt active 


emetics, and then to adminiſter frequent doſes of ſharp 
vinegar, &c. as in the articles AM ANITA and Ve- 
NENUM. C 
The proper method of adminiſtering hemlock inwardly 
is, to begin with a grain or two of the powder, or extract, 
and gradually to increaſe the doſe until the full one 1s ar- 
rived at, which is thus known : for the moſt part a gid- 


The glow-worm, alſo called aap-. 


dineſa 


C1C 


dineſs affects the head; there is a motion in the eyes, as 
it ſomething puſhed them outwards; a ſlight ſickneſs and 
trembling agitation of the body; a lax active ſtool or two 
| the morning after the doſe. One or more of the ſymp- 
toms are the evidences of a full doſe, and here continue 
until none of theſe effects are obſerved z and then, after a 
few days, increaſe the doſe ; for little advantage can be 
expected but by a continuanke of full doſes. In ſome con- 
ſtitutions even ſmall doſes greatly offend, occaſioning ſpaſ- 
modic twitchings, heat and thirſt; in ſuch inſtances its 
uſe muſt be diſcontinued. The dried herb may be given 
in the ſorm of tea; or it may be boiled in broth, and 
taken at ſeveral times in the day. The internal uſe is con- 
ſiderably aſſiſted A patient's going into a warm bath 
well impregnated with this plant; particularly in ſcir- 
rhous tumours, cancerous ulcers, and ſcrophulous diſor- 
ders. An excellent tincture is extracted by means of rec- 
tified fpirit of wine. | | | 
Dioſcorides prepared the extract of hemlock only by the 
heat of the fun. The preſent method is, to take the freſh 
jaice of the plant when the flowers begin to decay, and 
as on expreſſion the herb gives out all its ſmell, which re- 


ſides in the herbaceous feculencies, it is thickened by the | 


addition of the herb finely powdered. - 


medicine, and ſome plants may be miſtaken for this hem- 


lock, it ſhould be noticed. that the cow-weed, or wild cicely, | 


refembles it in the ſpring, before the purple ſpots appear 
on the hemlock; though even then the leaves of hemlock 


fmell ſtronger, and are of a deeper colour. The cicu- 
taria tenuitolia of Ray, called alſo cicuta minor, reſem- 


btes the above ſpecies of hemloch in ſummer, and autumn; 
but it is without the ſtrong ſmell thereof, and in ſhape 
and colour reſembles parſtey. The. finall hemlock chervil 
of Ray, or myrrhis ſylveſtris ſeminibus aſperis of C. 
HBauhine, is miſtaken for the great hemlock, in ſpring; but 
it flowers in April, and its ſceds are ripe before the hem-. 
hck begins to wer, | . | | | 8 

After all, this plant is not found to be ſo injurious as 
has beeen related. The cicuta aquatica is probably the ſort 
which is ſo poiſonous, and this is miſtaken for it. See 


| Wilmer's Obſervations on Poiſonous Vegetables. Wi- 


chering's Bot. Arangement, vol. i. p. 161, | 

CICUT ARIA, called alſo ſeſeli Peloponenſe, cicutaria 
latifolia fœtida vel fœtidiſſima. Great broad-leaved baſ- 
tard hemlock. The root is large and thick; the ſtalks are 
thick, hollow, and jointed; the leaves are the green 
hemlock, but thicker; the feeds are long, thick, gibbous, 
and ſhaped ſomewhat like a half-moon, and are much 
channelled. 05 | 


© CICUTA MINOR, called alſo cicuta fatua, cicutaria 


tenuifolia, cicutaria fatua, cynapium. The lefſer hem- 

lock, or fool's parſley. VVV | SE 

It is a ſpecies of a fmall growth, and unhappily miſ- 

taken ſometimes for parſley. | x 

Theſe two ſpecies are not in uſe : but the following 

| plaſter was formerly in much eſteem, and contains the 
juice of the firſt ſpecies. 258 


Empl. e Cicuta cum 


Ammoniaco. Hemlock Plaſter with 


Gum Ammoniacum. 


Take of the juice of freſh hemlock leaves four ounces; 


vinegar of ſquills, and gum ammoniacum, of each eight 
ounces; with a very gentle heat work them up into a 

llaſter. | 1 
CIC UrA AQUATICA. Water hemlock, alfo called 
ſium alterum olulatri facie, fium majus alterum anguſti- 
folium, ſium erucz folio, long-leaved water hemtoch, and 
cow-bane. It is the cicuta viroſa of Linn. 
ing gives the following deſcription of it: Rundle roundiſh, 
with many equal ſpokes. Rundlets roundiſh, with many 
briſtle ſhaped ſpokes. Empalement ; general fence none. 
Partial fence of many leaves; little leaves, briſtly, ſhort. 
Cup ſcaraely evident. Hloſſom, general, uniform. Flo- 
rets all fertile. Individuals; petals five, egg-ſhaped, 
nearly equal ; bent inwards. Chiyes ; threads five, hair- 
like, longer than the petals. Tips ſimple. Pointal ; feed- 
bud beneath ; ſhafts two, thread-ſhaped, longer than the 
petals, permanent. Summits roundiſh. Seed veſſels 


avoid it. 


plant, were ſeized with pains of the precordia, lobt 


af | be inſtantly given, after which give vinegar in water 
As much dependence is had in ſome inſtances on this | 


 CH#ROPHYLLUM. 


drams. | | 
_ CILIA. The extreme parts, or edges of the eye 


in them, which by ſome are called cilia. See Tan, 


m 4 


| inner edge of cach eye-lid, in the tayſus, is a row ol in 


running down towards the edge of the eye-lids, 
' glands, like the miliary ones, ſecern an unctuous m 


CILIARE LIGAMENTUM, atfo. called prot 
having their riſe in the inner part of the choraid1 


| they ſurround, or rather the ſclerotica joins the chow 


Dr. Wither- 


ken by Riolanus, who gave it this name, for if 


none. Fruit nearly egg-ſhaped ; Lightly furtowed ; divi- 
1 b | 


C11 


ſible into two. Seeds two, ſomewhat eps. ſhane. .. 
vex, and ſcored on one fide; flat on the other. 7,0 
he adds, with rundlets oppoſite the leaves. Lew. 
with blunt borders; leaves with about ſeven pairgf | 
leaves, which are variouſly divided and indented, p 


yellowiſh, pale green. 
and flowers in Jux 

It is one of the moſt active of the vegetable poily 
Early in the ſpring, when it grows in the water 2 
often eat it, and are killed by it; but as the ſummer 
vances, and its ſmell becomes ſtronger, they earch 

Mr. Wilmer obſetves, that the poiſon is of that di 
which produces epileptic ſymptoms. Wepfer nai, 
ſome children, who on taking ſome of the roots of ig 


It is met with in fhallow Fae, 


ſpeech, abolition of the ſenſes, and terrible convulſions 
the jaws were locked, blood ſtarted from the ea, f 
eyes were diſtorted, and ſome of theſe children d 
in half an hour. Others have obferved that the old ny 
are more active and ſudden poiſon than arſenic, or ty 
corroſive ſublimate. | 


If any of this plant is taken, a quick vomit fly 


be drank now and then. See VENEN UM. 
N. B. The phellandrium is often miſtaken for f. 
page See Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond. Med. Obl. 
nq. vol. itt. p. 229, &c. 400, &c. vol. iv. p. 10% k 
Neumann's Chemical Works. Medical Muſæum, yl.i 
p- 3 5 Withering's Botanic Arrangement, vol. i. p. 
ICUTARIA. Wild cicely, or cow-weed. $ 
CICUTARIA. Baſtard and water hemlocks, 
. „ 
CICUTARIA. Several ſpecies of myrrhis: 
CIDRA. Cyder. | 
CIGNUS. A meaſure fo called, containing about 


they are ſemi-eircular, and cartilaginous, with hairs fu 
CILIARES GLANDULA. Ciliary glands. Ont 


holes, which are the excretory ducts of what are callell 
ciliary, or Meibomius's glands; theſe glands appear d 
whitiſh colour, and are ſituated on the internal ſurf! 
the tarſus ; their duQts are ſhort, refembling white li 


which prevents the attrition of the eye-lids fromthe 
quent motion, to keep the edges ſoft and free fron 
coriation, and to prevent the tears from falling dos2 
cheeks. | | 


ciliaris. It is a range of black fibres, circularly dip 
terminating in the prominent part of the ehryſtalline m 


and round the edge of the cornea, they adhere nn 
at this circle the choroides ſems to change its cob! 
texture, appearing as a whitiſh kind of ring; ths 
termed ligam. ciliares: here the internal lamina 0 
choroides dips -inwards, to make what are term: ? 
proceſſes, which are little folds of the inner Jamell0 | 
choroides. Theſs folds become broader, until telt 
nate in a broad point in the chryſtalline humour te 
radiated ring, made by the ciliary proceſſes, is ow 
called corona ciliaris. 5 | 
CILIARES PROCESS. See CILIARE LIc AUE 
CILIARIS MUSCULUS. That part of e 
orbicularis palpebrarum, which lies neareſt the cla 


muſcle. , 
_ CILIUM. See Citi. 5 
| CILLO. One who is affected wih a perpetult 
bling of the upper eye- lid, from cillendo, 1» e. mol 
a being in continual motion. wie F 
CILLOSIS. A trembling of the upper eye l. 

CILO. One whoſe forehead is prominent, ® 
ples compreſſed, or who is beetle-browed: = 


CIN 


Cimex domeſticus, cimex lectularius. 
all. louſe, or bug. It is of a rhomboidal figure, a 
brown colour, and hath ſix legs. The ſkin is ex- 
y tender, ſo that it burſts with the leaſt compreſſion, 
* an offenſive ſmell. Six or ſeven are given in- 
y to cure the ague: they are given juſt before the 
VOLTA ALBA (TERRA); called alſo Creta ful- 
terra candida, terra fullonica, argilla candida, 
alba, Creta Cimo/ia. Tobacco-pipe- clay. TEE 
tained its name of Cimolia from the iſland Cimo- 
ew called Argentiere. It hath nearly the ſame qua- 
with the boles, and is often ſubſtituted for them. Its 
bſcous quality is its only medicinal one, and in this 
jar it excels moſt of the earths of its kind. 
E Cimolia Alba of the ancients ſeems to have been a 
f looſe marle; probably it was our fuller's earth. In 
1] there is a ſort of clay called ſteatites, which 18 
as ſoap, as well as the Cimolia Alba of the ancients. 


IEX. 


glled terra ſigillata alba, and ſome call it terra Sa- 
but it is only a fatter pipe- clay. 2 
IOLIA PURPURASCENS, (TERRA); called 
nectis, terra ſaponaria Anglica, terra fulzonica, and 
s earth. It has its name ſmeCtica, from u,? , 
[er ge. 5 
& a kind of m 
ſame qualities as bole. Edwa 
it as a ſpecies of bole. | 
IA, i. e. Sem. Santonicæ. 
A CINA. The Peruvian-bark. 
RA. The artichoke. Alſo called ſcolymus, ar- 
kus levis, cinara hortenſis, carduus ſativus, ſcoly- 
ativus, cinara maxima alba, carduus domeſticus 
majore. The ſpecies uſed in medicine is the cynara 
mus) foliis ſubſpinoſis pinnatis indiviſiſque, caly- 
quamis ovatis. Var. v. Linn. 5 
rhaave mentions fix ſpecies. 


omit Don 
in water 


ten for th 
ed. Obl. 1 
p. 10% l 
eum, vol i 
ol. i. p. y 
weed. \ 


arle rather than a compact earth, and 
rds, in his Foſſilogy, 


Mocks. & 
182 


ing about ; 


” 


ichokes are ſufficiently known not to require a de- 
on; they are natives of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
perennial, and cultivated in our kitchen gardens, 
bottoms of the heads, and the fleſhy parts of the 


the eye 
th hairs tu 


e T a8s0%. 


— are eaſily digeſted, but are flatulent, and of but 
are callel jouriſhment, The leaves are bitter, and give out 
; appear d itterneſs along with the juice, on being bruiſed and 
nal ſurſxel J. This juice is powerfully diuretic and uſeful in 
ne white es it ſhould be mixed with an equal quantity of 
lid. IN wine, and taken to the quantity of three or four 


poons-full every night and morning. | 
England we only eat the heads, but the Germans 
ench eat the young ſtalks after boiling them. 
ra ſpinoſa, called alſo carduus efculentus vel ſpi- 
us elatior, chardone, cactos. The chardon. 


Ctuous mug 
from then! 
free from t 
ling doun 


lled yr þ medicine it is ſimilar to the artichoke, It is a 
ularly dill ry plant, which is blanched like celery, and, like: 
choroides Aten raw with pepper and ſalt in Italy. > 
yſtalline, bra Sylveſtris, alſo called ſcolymus Sylveſtris, wild 
s the chorl ke, or cardonet. They grow in Italy and France, 
adhere il only the flowers that are uſed. See DALE, Rar. 
- its co AKA ACAULIS GUMIFERA, i. e. Carduus 
» this nl | Ret ; EL” 
. i LAROIDES. A ſhrub which grows near the Cape 
ire termed 0d Hope, alſo called lipidocarpodendron. | 
r Jamelladl (CH A, Peruvian-bark, _. | oper og 
ntil they® ICLESIS, In Vogal's Noſology, it ſignifies a mor- 
nour; the klitation, or an involuntary winking. | ef 
283 is ſo meln CLISIS, or Cincliſmos, from XM, to ſhake 


MENT! 4 
ea IERARIA. A 


rt of the C pecies of ragwort. 

t the cilia _ ARIUM, The aſh-hole of a furnace. 

e. for a - II. A Cupel. See CUrELLA, 
WRULAM: SeceSpoviom. © © 

"A 4 US. The diaphragm, - | 

erhellt ULARIA CLUBMOS. See Lycoropiuu. 


1+ e. Mol IGULUM. A girdle or belt. Dr. Cheyne, in his 


— 8 05 the Regimen of Diet, &c. ſays, ** Cinfure, 
er eye l. * quilted-belt about the loins, to keep the 
ſinent, ul N P natural ſituations, and the chylous veſſels, 
1 ag ocality, and in flabby conſtitutions, weak 

Re. M7 Atrophies, is of great benefit.“ 


GULUM NI 


ort, which is called ſteatites, is marked with a ſeal, | 


Hippocrates means by it. a ſmall and repeated 


c IN 


called alſo cingulum ſapientiæ & cingulum ſtultitiæ. It 


was an invention of Rulandus's; different directions are 
given for making it, but the following is one of the 
neateſt. Wn 

Take three drams of quickſilver ; ſhake it with two 
ounces of lemon juice, until the globules diſappear, then 
ſeparate the juice, and mix with the extinguiſhed quick-, 
ſiver, half the white of an egg; gum-dragon finely pow- 
dered a ſeruple; and ſpread the whole on a belt of flannel.” 
CINGULUM SANCTI JOHANNIS. Mugwort. 
RAYON SAPIENTLEA, i. e. Cingulum Mer- 
curiale, 

CINGULUM STULTITLE, 80 Juncker calls the 
quickſilver-girdle. | | 
CINABARINUM BALSAMUM. The fimple bal- 
ſam of ſulphur is a proper ſubſtitute, and a better medi- 
cine, as a pectoral particularly. ; 
: CINNABARIS. Cinnabar. Alſo called cinnab. na- 
tiv. ptirum minium, minium Græco rum. | 
Native cmnabar, a ponderous, red, ſulphurous ore of 
mercury. It is found in Spain, Hungary, Eaſt-Indies, & c. 
The fineſt is brought from the Eaſt-Indies. Mr. Edwards, 
in his Elements of Foſſilogy, places it as a ſpecies of quick- 
filver ſtone, in the order of cryptometalline ſtones. See 
CRYPTOMETALLINES. MEL 
Sometimes it is brought to us in large irregular maſſes, 
but ſometimes it is in ſmaller roundiſh ones, ſmooth 
without, and ſtriated within. It is of a deep red colour 
throughout. 4 | | 
This ore conſiſts of ſulphur and quickſilver, in the pro- 
portion of from ſour. to ſeven parts mercury to one of ſul- 
phur; the finer the colour, the more mercury it contains: 
with thefe conſtituents there is generally much earthy 
matter, from which it is eaſily ſublimed. If this earth be 
of the calcareous kind, iron-tilings, or ſuch ſubſtances as 


ſome of the ſulphur will be detained by them. One part 
lime, &c. one part iron-filings, is uſually ſufficient for 
extricating all the mercury from four parts of cinnabar; or 
the ſulphur is eaſily ſeparated by boiling the cinnabar in a 
lixivium of wood aſhes, or rather of decrepitated nitre, - 
and then precipitating it with vinegar. _ | 
The heterogeniety of the native cinnabar renders it leſs 
fit for uſe than the artificial, See Dict. of. Chemiſtry, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

Cinnabar is a name now confined. to the native and far- - 
titious ſorts; but formerly. it. was applied to dragon's- 
blood, to madder root, to ceruſs calcined to redneſs, and 
to ſome other articles. | 5 | 


CINNABARIA ANTI 
Cinnabaris Fa&itia. Artificial Cinnabar. 


pure ſulphur ſeven ounces. Stir the quickſilver into the 


ter be reduced to powder and ſublimed. 
The mercury in the cinnabars is too much reſt 
the ſulpbur to be of uſe as an internal medicine. Their 


Ethiop's m 
them. 
If it is adulterated 


evaporated, and the lead remains behind. 
This preparation is uſed by painters under t 
vermillion, and to improve the colour, the leſs ſulphur is 


a medicine, it is more perfect as a pigment. .. 
An oval earthen jar is the beſt. ſubliming veſſel 
| great art of making this cinnabar is firſt to manage the 


| not ſo as for it to force its way through the mouth of the 
put in but a little at a time. 


conis. 5 Biere 
CIN T, (SE NM.) i. e. Sem ſantonicum. 


* 


CINNAMOMUM, alſo called cinnamum, canella, ca- 


nella zeylanica, laurus zeylanica, caſſia cinnamomea, ca- 


ERCURIALE. A mercurial girdle, 


nella cuurdo, kurundu, cinnamon, 
. "RE Ir 


MON II. See ANTIMONIDU M. 


Take of purified quickſilver twenty-five ounces; of 


ſulphur melted; and if the mixture takes fire, it is to be 
extinguiſned by covering the veſſel. Then let the mat- 


abſorb mercury more than ſulphur does, my be added; 


rained by 5 
chief uſe is for fumigating venereal ulcers with; but 
ineral may at any time be ſubſtituted ſor 


| with red lead, it may be diſcovered 
by putting a little on a hot iron; for thus the cinnabar is all 


he name. of 


— 


vſed the better; and if a little arſenic be added in the 
| ſublimation, though the preparation is thereby ſpoiled as 


The 
fire, ſo as continually to keep the matter ſubliming, yet 
| veſſel, which is covered with an iron plate. Secondly, to 


CINNABARIS GRACORUM, i. e. Sanguis dra» 


N 2 "I 


CIN 


It is the bark of a tree of the bay kind, growing in the 
iſland of Ceylon, freed from the outer green or greyith 
part, and cut into long ſlices, which curl up in drying 
into quills or canes, the form in which it is brought to us; 
very thin, light, of a reddiſh yellow, or pale ruſty iron 
colour, ſomewhat tough in breaking, and of a fibrous 


texture. The tree is the laurus cinnamomum, or laurus. 


fol. trinerviis ovato-oblongis, nervis verſus apicem eva- 
neſcentibus, floribus parviz albis. Linn. The c:nnamon- 
tree. | | 

It is often mixed with the caſha bark, which is thus dif. 
_ tinguilhed ; the. caſſia hath a cloſe ſmooth ſurface, which 
if ſhews on being broken, and, when chewed, it is ſlimy ; 
it is alſo of a dark brown colour, whereas the c:nnamon 1s 
rougher to the ſight-and taſte, having an aſtringency and 
brittleneſs in chewing, and is of a paler brown colour. 


It is one of the moſt grateſul aromatics, of a fragrant 


ſmell, moderately pungent, but not fiery, ſweetiſh to 
the taſte, and aſtringent. The fine flavour isfatd to re- 
| fide in the thin pellicle which lines the interior ſurface of 
the bark, and which abounds with veſicles of eſſential oil; 
the reſt of the bark, while freſh, being merely aſtringent, 
receiving its flavour from the inner pellicle; accordingly 
the thinneſt pieces are the moſt cordial, and the thicker 
moſt aſtringent. | 2 SORE 


greateſt part of its virtue. The watery decoQtion, after 


diſtillation, yields, on being inſpiſſated, a mild aſtringent 


maſs, but without the flavour of the c:nnamon. 
Rectified and proof ſpirits extract its virtues better than 
water, and that without heat; but in diſtillation they car- 
ry over very little of the flavour. | , 
An extract made with rectified ſpirit of wine has all the 
virtue of the ſpice : cinnamon affords abont 1-16th of its 
weight of extract. | | _ 
The' London 
vis... ; gs = | 
Aqua Cinnamomi /implex. Simple Cinnamon: Water. 


ſufficient to prevent burning. Diftil off a 
alſo called aq. cinnam. tenuis. As the oil of cinnamon is 
very. heavy, in time it falls to the bottom; and as this 
water loſes its milky appearance, it loſes its aromatic and 
cordial quality; to prevent which, ſome let it run upon 
ſugar, which keeps the oil divided and ſuſpended. 


College directs the following waters, 


Infuſed in boiling water in a cloſe veſſel it gives out the 


Take of cinnamon a pound'; of proof fpirit a gallon; 
of water as much as is ſufficient to prevent burning. 


Diſtil a gallon. In diſtilling with proof ſpirit, the ſpirit 

which ariſes firſt is almoſt flavourleſs; the water which 
ariſes after bringing the oil with it, and this oil being diſ- 
ſolved by the ſpirit, is the reaſon why it is ſo limpid. As 
the oil of cinnamon is the heavieſt of almoſt any vegetable 
oll, therefore, when cinnamon water is diſtilled, uſe a 


low ftattiſh ſtill, and a quick equal fire. As very little of, 


the oil riſes with the ſpirit, the beſt method is firſt to diſtil 
the cinnamon with water only, and then to add a proper 
quantity of reQified ſpirit of wine. et 

The aromatic principle in cinnamon reſides in the eſ- 
ſential oil, which riſes when diſtilled with water; it riſes 
ſlow and difficultly, rendering the liquor rather milky. 
When a large quantity is diſtilled at once, a ſmall portion 
of the oil is found ſunk to the bottom of the receiver. To 
obtain this oil more eaſily and plentifully, let the water after 
it is diſtilled ſtand in a cold place. A pound of good cin- 


namon affords a dram or a dram and a half of this oil, 


which, if expoſed to the air, loſes its virtue without any 
ſenfible loſs of its weight; ſo that it is not the oil that is 
efficacious, but the ſpirit in the oil. The oil of caſſia 
bark is ſubſtituted for the oil of cinnamon; however, as 
they are the ſame in their medicinal virtues, no objections 


can be reaſonably made. The ol. canel. alb. is alſo mixed 


with the ol. cinnam. ſo is the ol. caryoph. | | 
Oil of cinnamon is one of the moſt immediate and moſt 
powerful cordials a drop or two may be given in a draught 
mixed up with a little ſugar or mucilage of gum arabic. 
Cinnamon, when freſh, affords much more oil than 
what is abovementioned ; but the Dutch extract great 


part of it before they ſell it, ſo that the beſt method is to 


| quantity of an indiſſoluble earth, two ounces of 1 eln 


| : | | others call zona. 
Take of cinnamon one pound; of water as much as is 


eee, It is 


whelk or purple fiſh, near the centre of the {triz, wi 
| being calcined, is more cauſtic than the other parts, 
Aqua Cinnamomi Spirituoſa. Spirituous Cinnamon Water. 


are ſmall and black; the ſeeds are like thoſe of the nile 


— — 


| nightſhade. 


buy it of them. In proportion as the oil! 


— — 


to the ſun. 


CIR 


, ; 5 o ſeparateg 
cinnamon loſes its pungency. It is ſaid chat dene 


obtain above an ounce of eſſential oil from ever * 
If this oil is genuine, and you dip a pen-knife l 
it, it will not flame at a candle, but fmoak; K ö 8 
flames, it contains the rectified ſpirit of wine. Y 
From the fruit of the cinnamon-tree a white (, 
matter, reſembling the ol. N. M. per expteſſ. i; by, 
by coction or by expreſſion, ' It is white, and i, * 
cera cinnamomi. , 1 


The London College directs the following ting. 


Tinfure of Cinnamon, 


Take of cinnamon an ounce and a half; of proof {yi! 
pint. Digeſt without heat, and ftrain the {yin 
contains all the cordial and reſtringent qualitie, of 
cinnamon itſelf : if it is continued for ſome time bh 
warms and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. 1 

Caſp. Neumann, in his Prælect. Chym. ſays, thy 
pound of cinnamon contains near three-fourths of: 


ſubſtance, an ounce and a half of gummy ſubſtance, 
about two ſcruples and a half of effential oil. Sx, 
mann's Chem. Works, and Lewis's Mat. Med, 
 CINNAM. ALBUM, i. e. Canella alba. 
CINNAM. CRASSIORE CORT. VULG, ; e. 
labathrum. | 1 | 
CINNAM. MAGELLANNICUM, i. e. Cort, h. 
teranus. | | 
CINAM. MALAB. See Fol lun & Caxtr., Al; 
CINNAM. S APOREM, i. e. Canella alba. 
CINNAM. SPURIUM, i. e. Cort. caryophyllat, 
CINNERES RUSSICA. Pot-aſh., 
CINNIOGEOTTUS CINNATUS. Paracelfus; 
ed theſe words to expreſs the total deſtruction and u 
ruption of mineral bodies. 
CINNUM, or Cinnus. The ſame as cyceon. 
_ CINZILLA. So Paracelſus calls the diſorder vi 


CION, -zzvy. A name which Aretæus gives the unk 
Alſo the name of a diſeaſe, which is à ſwellig 
relaxation of the uvula. Hippocrates gives this nim 
a carunculous excreſcence in the pudendum mulichr, 


CIONIA. In Dioſcorides it is the middle part d 


CIONIS. A painful thickneſs of the uvula, 

CIPOREMA. A ſpecies of garlic growing in Bu 
without leaves. Raii Ind. Oe 

CIRCAA, from Circe, the famous inchantreſs. | 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the garden nightſhade: the font 


they are incloſed in a ſort of corniculated capſule; ! 
roots are three or four ſpans long, white, ſcente0, "ii 
heating. It grows on rocky ground, where it is ©:7M 


7 Boerhaave ſays that there are two ſpecies, viz: Ml 
Circe lutetana, ocymaſtrum verrucarium, or inc 
er's nightſhade. 3 
Circæ minima, the ſmalleſt inchanter's nightſſiade. 
The virtues of the firſt ſpecies reſemble the gu 


CIRCE. The daughter of tas. She pracliſed is 
branches of medicine. See CHIRON. 
CIRCOCELE. A circocele, from xps, 99% ® 
Ai, a tumour. See CIRSOCELE. | 
CIRCULATIO. Circulation. For what is unt 
ſtood by it in chemiſtry, ſee CiRcUL ATION ad 
GESTIO. i 
In anatomy it is the circulation of any fluid through a 
veſſels deſtined for its conveyance. But properly ®* 
tion is only applied to the blood, becauſe it moves flo? 
heart to return to it again; but the other fluids © 
return to where they firſt were ſeparated. 1 
Dr. Hunter ſays that there are only three men who 
any claim to the diſcovery of the circulation, . & 
tus, Seſalpinus, and Harvey. 
Servetus diſcovered the blood going | 
tricle, by the pulmonary. artery, to the lungs wher 
was mixt with the inſpiratory air, and returned d 
veins to the left auricle, and ſo into the aorta- He * 


from the right e 


CIR 


ated d 


e clreulatio 


© ny ilts, he attiibuted the functions of the arteries to the 
7 Dol | 

. * 8. - a . 

Ont iy . ſpinus ſays that the blood cannot be returned to the 
fin art by the arteries of the valves, but by the veins, where 


> paſſage is open; but his ideas were confuſed and neg- 
ed. He obſerves that the arteries and veins come from 
heart, He improves greatly upon Columbus, who, in 
59, deſcribed the circulation through the heart and 
1. Thus improving on Servetus, he ſhewed the uſe 
che valves; but ſtill abides in the track of the old anato- 
ts. He does not carry the circulation from the aorta. 
the vena cava; but he ſays the blood cannot return by 
arteries, and that it pafſes thro” the veins. He imagines 
+ the blood is in the arteries whilſt we are awake, and 
ne reccived into the veins by their anaſtomoſing with 
arteries, is returned to the heart whilſt we are aſleep. 
re is the circulation completed ſo far as that one could 
well read it without being ſtruck with the notion, and 
oft convinced of the truth of it. But his account is 


(ebay 
19 Cale 


Cur bf 


vs 


of ſpin 
"It off, | 
ies of g 
i dh 


ays, thy 


rths of; 


. ambled with the notions of the ancients, and in other 
Go ts of his works he ſpeaks ſo contrary to this, that one 
1 9 uld really imagine he did not thoroughly underſtand 
at he advanced there. : 5 
1 arvey led to the diſcovery in full, by a Treatiſe on the 
es of che Veins, in the beginning of the ſeven— 
Con. ch century: Sce ART ERIA. When he firſt publiſhed 
RS Hiſtory of the Circulation, the novelty and the merit 
l. Abe thing drew upon him the envy of the moſt learned 
| nn Europe, who accordingly oppoſed him; but af- 
byllz, WW Wards, when they could not argue againſt truth and 
gion, they ftrove to rob him of the diſcovery, al- 
acelſus en ping chat Hippocrates was acquainted with it; but this 
on and ut of the queſtion. | 5 
ne blood is conveyed from the left ventricle of the 
FOR r by che aorta and its branches to the moſt minute and 
order rn of remote parts of the body, and then paſſing from 
eruemities of the ſmalleſt arteries into the naſcent or 
es the fp int veins, through them paſſes into their larger 
felling ches, and ſo on into the right auricle of the heart, 
his ni Ice into the right ventiicle, from whence it is forced 
lice h the freſh ſupplies that it receives from the chyle in 
dle part dt. ing through the ſubclavian vein) into the pulmonary | 
ſtrie, wa 7 and after circulating through, and being acted 
r pars. by the lungs in its paſſage through them, is returned 
5 ee pulmonary vein into the left auricle, and thence 


dhe left ventricle, and fo on the ſame round 
Ws concludes the progreſs. 


ing in Ind | 
| Ir. Shebbeare obſerves, in his Theory and Practice of 


„ until 


itreſs. l 
_—_— ic, that during the dilatation of the heart, when the 
of the mill d enters the ventricles, the coronary arteries receive 
capſule; fluid, contrary to all the other arteries of the body, 
ſcented, 1 thus ſupply the body of the heart with the blood ; and 


it is e this blood is partly the cauſe of the vital heat be- 
a | Wtracted ſtronger into the heart by the nerves at that 


$I than at any other; though there is another reaſon for 
n, or icht blling at this time rather than at any other, viz. the | 

f Ea the blood is freer through the arteries during 
ightſhade. 8 inflation than at the contraction, becauſe thole 
le the gut s en approach nearer the direction of a ſtraight 
2 5 A at the heart is not the one and ſole cauſe of cir- 
pads _ appears from that the arteries all perform their 

| dle at the ſame inſtant, in healthy people. If the 
65, darin l | ne the blood was the cauſe of the circulation, 

, ullation of the artery would be an undulation, and in 
chat is wi Ent pg it would be perceived at different times, as 
Tron ud! prels at different dittances of the artery from the 
would be in ſucceſſion. It ſhould be remembered 
-1 thcouch i | e ee in all the diſtances in which 

rly arp en tried, 
— frond Fm other power than the velocity of the blood | 
r fluids 01 S th copay arteries bye paſſage to the globules, 
; cucout alſo from this: Dr. Hales poured water into 
> men bol gs other arteries of dogs; and though water is 
ion, vi. & ty RIP: 6 ee than blood, and its force and 

| 3 Tea 5 at given to the blood by the heart, yet 
a the right #4 RNs 4 the anaſtomoſes of the arteries and 
ungs, Wer, 70 Nee the ſides of the arteries; and this 
returned h 5 8 8 the arteries are totally ſtopped by the 
rta. Her their fibres, after the vital fire no longer 


ſues to act, and that the for 


| ce of the heart hath not 
er cqual to what is require | 


d to dilate them. 


* 


1 through the lungs; but, like the old ana- 


C1R 


| The cauſe of the great velocity of the blood's motion 
is diſtributed to the whole arterial tube, and the heart, in- 
ſtead of moving a weight equal to more than that of the 
blood, in this way, impels no more than about to 
ounces, the quantity ſuppoſed to be contained by the 
ventricle in each diaſtole. See ANIMALISs Morus, in 
the preceding ſheets ; Haller's Phyſiology, lect. iv. Berdoe 
on the Nature and Circulation of the Blood. 

The circulation of the blood in a foetus hath ſome pe- 
culiarities different from what is obſerved in adults. iſt, 
The blood does not all paſs through the lungs ; it is a very 
ſmall part of it only that paſſes through them each time 
that it returns to the heart. 2dly, The blood brought by 
the two venæ cavæ into the right auricle of the heart, 
paſſes chiefly into the right ventricle, but not entirely; for 
ſome portion goes immediately through the foramen ovale 
into the left auricle, and eſpecially that brought up by the 
cava inferior. Suppoſe then two thirds of the blood got 
into the right ventricle, in order to paſs along the pulmo- 
nary artery, yet all the blood that flows into it in the fce- 
tus will not c:rculat? through the lungs, for a conſidera- 
ble part muſt neceſſarily paſs by the ductus arterioſus, di- 
rectly to the aorta, before it hath arrived at the lungs, ſo 
that probably not above one third of the blood circulates 
through the lungs every time it is brought back to th& 
heart. That blood which was thrown out directly from 
the right to the left auricle, goes thence to the left ventri- 
cle, and ſo on to the aorta, without touching at either the 
right ventricle or pulmonary wang! 
coming to the lungs. After the child is born, and a little 
grown up, the foramen ovale becomes cloſed up in moſt 
ſubjects, though in ſome inſtances it is found to continue 
more or leſs open duting the whole life of the perſon. 

CIRCULATOR. A mountebank. | 

CIRCULATORIUM. A circulatory glaſs. It is 4 
veſte] in which the contained liquor, when put over the 
| fire, performs certain gyrations, and circulates by aſcend- 
ing and deſcending in ſuch a manner that the more volatile 
parts of the liquor raiſed by the fire, not finding a paſſage, 
may always fall back again. Thus chemical circulation is 
only a ſpecies of digeſtion. Repeated diſtillation anſwers 
the end of circulation. See DictsTIOo. 

CIRCULATUM. According to Boerhaave the cir- 
culatum of Paracelſus was a liquor prepared from ſea-ſalt. 
Paracelſus obtained from this ſalt a perpetual oil, which he 
called circulatum minus, circulatus ſal minor, ens primum 
ſalium, oleum ſalis, liquor ſalis, aqua ſalis. He had alſo 

a circulatum majus, which he called alſo materia mercurii 
ſalis, and ignis vivens. Different writers aflert variouſly 
concerning theſe circulatums; and thoſe whoſe curioſity 
leads to an enquiry into the proceſs for obtaining them, 
may ſee Barchuſen, in his Pyroſophia-Maets, and the Col- 
lectanea Chym. Leydenf. and Blancard's Lexicon Reno- 
vatum. „ 

CIRCULATUS SAL MINOR. See CIRcuLATU M. 

CIRCULUS. A circle. Beſides its proper ſignifica- 
tion it is applied to parts of the body; as by Hippocrates 
to the balls of the cheeks, the orbs of the eyes, or the 
cavities which ſurround the eyes, &c. Circulus is alſo the 
name of an iron inſtrument uſed by the chemiſts for cut- 
| ting off a neck of glaſs: the circulus is heated, then preſſ- 

ed cloſe to the glaſs where it is to be divided, and when 

the glaſs is hot a blaſt of cold air, or a few drops of water, 
divides it if applied thereto : it is alſo called abbreviato- 
rium. : | | 

The circulus is reckoned among ſurgical inſtruments, 
figures of which may be ſeen in Scultetus's Armamentari- 

| um Chirurgicum, tab. xxii. fig. 6, 7. tab. xliii. fig. 5. 

CIRCULUS QUADRUPLEX., See Circus Qu &4- 

DRUPLEX. | | | 

CIRCULUS ARTERIOSUS IRTDIS. It is compoſed 
of two arteries going round the baſis of the iris. From 
the arteries of the external lamina are ſent ſeveral ramifi- 
cations to the circumference of the iris, where they pro- 
duce a vaſcular circle, called circulus arterioſus. From this 
vaſcular circle paſs off many ſmaller veſſels, which form 
themſelves into arches, and from theſe arches {till finer 
veſſels are ſent, which probably ſecrete the aqueous hu- 
mour. 


CIRCUMCALUALIS. A name of the tunica con- 


junctiva oculi. | 
IRCUMCISIO. Circumciſion. Albucaſis _ 
| ever 


C 


and conſequently not 


CIR 


ſeveral methods of performing this operation; but the beſt 
is to ſtretch the prepuce over the glans, and make a ligature 
about it, then with a razor cut off all that extends farther. 
In warm countrics this operation ſeems to be convenient in 
point of cleanlineſs; for the glandulz odoriferz lying un- 
der the prepuce, corrupt and become acrid, corrode the 
glans, inflame both it and the prepuce; and thus ſome- 
times health as well as neatfieſs may require it. 
CIRCUMFLEXUS PALATI. It riſes from the ſpi- 
nous procets of the ſphenoid bone, behind the foramen 
ovale, which tranſmits the third branch of the fifth pair 
of nerves, from the Euſtachian tube, not far from its 


oſſeous part; it then runs down along the pterygoides, in- 


ternus, paſſes over "the hook of the internal plate of the 
pterygoid proceſs, by a round tendon, which ſoon ſpreads 
into a broad membrane. It 1s inſerted into the velum pen- 
dulum palati, and the ſemiſũnar edge of the os palati, and 
extends as far as the ſuture which joins the two bones. 
Generally ſome of its poſterior fibres join with the con- 
ſtrictorpharyngis ſuperior, and palato-pharyngæus. Its 
uſe is to ſtretch the velum, to draw it downwards, and 


to a fide towards the hook. It has little effect upon the 


tube, being chiefly connected to its oſſeous part. Innes. 
CIRCUMGYRATIO. Circumgyration. A turning 

of the limb round about in its ſocket. 825 | 
CIRCUMLITIO. In general, is any medicine ap- 

plied by way of unction, or as a litus; but in a particular 


manner it is appropriated to ophthalmic medicines, with 


Which the eye-lids are anointed. | 


CIRCUMOSSALLIS. A name of the tunien conjunc- | 


tiva oculi. Le Dran calls the perioſteum thus. 
 CIRCUMSTANTIA. Circumſtances. In medicine 
they are whatever are not eſſentially neceſſary connected 
with the principal indicant. Of this kind, in what are 
commonly called res naturales, are the condition of the pa- 
tient and the part affected; the ſtrength, age, ſex, cuſ- 


| which grows in ſtony places: it is full of branches ud 


6 hy 


veins, it will be proper to try a ſuſpenſory bar 
cold bath, the application of a ſolution of alum 
aſtringents. Before opening the knot in the. ven 
will be proper to try evacuants, lying in an born 
poſture, by which the courſe of the returnin ban 
facilitated ; the ſcrotum and its contents ſhouſd be 
ported by a proper bandage, and ſtrengthening ek 
tions may be applied to the part affected. See Hens 
Surgery, and Bell's Syſtem of Surgery, vol. i. p. * 
enn, I i an 1 * in Rufus Epic, 6 
the upper part of the brain. He alſo applies this . 
two of the four ſeminal veſſels. * 2" 
CIRSOS, ztpgog, A varix. 
CISSA. A depraved appetite. See Mar. ac, 
- CISSAMPELOS. An epithet in Galen and b. 1 
neta, for the helxine. 0 
CISSAMPELO RAM OSO DI CANDIA, i. e. 0 
volvulus in canus foliis Piloſelle. 
CISS ANTHEM OS. A name in Dioſcorides ſq 
of the two ſpecies of cyclamen. 
CISSARUS, i. e. Ciſtus. 
CISSINUM. The name of a 
P. Ægineta. 1 | 
CIS T, or RisT. A meaſure of wine containing ty 
four pints. | 
CISTERNA. A ciſtern, A name of the fourth ue. 
tricle of the brain, and of the concourſe of the lade 
ſels in the breafts of women who give ſuck. _ 
CISTHO RUS, i. e. Ciſtus. ; 
CISTUS, »:;;©-. The cus or rock-roſe. It is a fi 


z Or 


plaſter mentioned y 


leaves, but not tall: the leaves are round, black, af 
hairy. The leaves of the male cus reſemble thoſe 


the pomegranate-tree, but thoſe of the female are whi 


See LADAN UM. Boerhaave mentions ſeventeen | 
eĩes. | 


_ CISTUS. A name of a ſpecies of chamwxciſtus, 
CISTUS HUMILIS. A name of the Parnaſſa. 
CISTUS LADANIFERA. See Lapanun. 5 
CITHARUS. According to Heſychius it 6gnife vl 

breaſt, the fide, and a ſpecies of fiſh. | 
CITRA INDES LIGNUM. A fort of reddiſh r 

ſcented wood, of an aromatic taſte, growing in the Li 

Indies. Raii Hiſt. 
CITRAGO. Baum. 


tom, and way of life, In the preternaturals, are the times 
of diſeaſes, paroxyſm, number and ſymptoms. In the | 
non-naturals, are their air and ſoil. Theſe regulate the 
gonduct of 2. phytcnn, ñßt : 8 | 
CIRCUS QUADRUPLEX. The four-fold circle. 
It is a kind of bandage, called alſo plinthius laqueus. See 
Galen de Faſciis. | 5 e 
CIRRI. The little fibres on the roots of plants are 
thus called. Alſo the ſame with ceræ, which ſee. In | 
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tic veſſels, 


Pliny they ſignify the four leſſer claws of the polypous 
ſh. | ies | 


- CIRSIUM. A kind of thiſtle, of which Boerhaave enu- 
merates nine ſpecies. Their leaves are covered with ſhort 
ſoft prickles. | | . 
CIRSIUM ARVENSE. Common way, thiſtle. 
__ CIRSOCELLF, from xigçes, a variæx, and unn, a tumour. 
It is alſo called varicocele, citcocele, ramix variceſus, and 
hernia varicoſa. N | 
This diſorder conſiſts of a varicous ſtate of the ſperma- 


nal force preſſing the veins, or a large tumour of the 
ſcrotum ſtretching the veſſels, or impeding the return of 


the blood, may occaſion the veins of the ſcrotum, or the | 
ſpermatic veins, to be dilated with blood, in which caſe 


they are alſo here and there diverſified with large and un- 
equal knots, and the teſticles hang lower than in their na- 
tural ſtate. But moſtly this diſorder depends on a relaxed 
Nate of the veins themſelves, | | 5 
Sometimes young men of a ſalacious turn, abounding 
with ſeminal matter, are ſubject to this diſorder, moſtly 


in the ſcrotum. However, when neither pain nor other 


troubleſome ſymptoms attend, no regard need be had to 
the caſe, except it be to apply to matrimony for the cure. 


times depends on the preſſure of an hernial truſs upon 


the ſpermatic proceſs; and then an alteration in the ban- 


dage, will probably anſwer the purpoſe. It tumours of a 
ſchirrous kind are the cauſe, and they are ſo ſituated as 
to admit of extirpation, let them be removed. However, 
when the veins have been long diſtended, ſo that their 

coats are become very weak, inciſions may be made length- 
ways into them, after which dreſſing as in a common 


Wound, a cicatrix will be formed, and the return of the | 


complaint prevented, Before inciſions are made in the 


3 


Any large tumour in the abdomen, or exter- 


are drawn by diſtillation with water. The cil preis 
come thick and cefinous in keeping; when diſti ed 


rectified ſpirit of wine, and afterwards ſeparated ton! 


As this diſorder is ſymptomatical, to remove the cir- 
cumſtances on which it depends, will be its cure. It ſume- 


Alſo a name for the \olding 
betonicæ flore albo. | | 
CITRARIA. Baum. 5 | | 
CITREUM, called alſo malum'citreum, malus medi 
malus citria, citreum vulgare, mala Affyria. Th ii 
Ir ee. 


It was firſt brought from Aſſyria and Media into Cen 


and thence into the ſouthern parts of Europe, where! 


thrives and produces perfect fruit, which is larger ani 
ſucculent than the lemon; but in all other reipc6" 


citron and lemon trees agree. 2 

As to its medicinal qualities, the chief difference it 
thoſe of the lemon are, that the citron juice is leb 
the yellow rind is hotter, bitteriſh, and its favour 
volatile, even ſo that it riſes with rectified ſpirit of 540 

Oils obtained from the freſh peels of the more bal 0 
rous kinds, by rolling the fruit on a plane ſtuck fal! 
points, are brought from Italy, and uſed as penn 
theſe are more grateful, and leſs pungent, than us 


either of theſe ways, is ſubject to loſe its favour, a! 


ſpirit by dilution with water, it retains much og 
odour, fluidity, and limpidneſs. See Lewis's Mat. A 

CITRONELLE. So the French name te uf 
which we call Barbadoes water. Take the ay le 
rind of citrons Þ iii. of French brandy i vi. ine“ 
for a month, then diſtil in B. M. in a retort, with 2 
ceiver luted to it. When' the ſtrongeſt of the (pi 
drawn off, add to the remainder of the pulps 0 1 
let them macerate five or ſix days; then diſtil, any 
what comes over to the former {trong ſpirit; add i 
mixture as much ſugar and orange flower water 25 
ful to render it agreeable. _ a 

CITRINATIO. Complete digeſtion ; and, ace 
to Rulandus and Johnſon, it ſignifies reſurrecuon, 1 
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US TRUM VIRGINITATIS. 


GLA 


| i. e. Flammula or ſpear-wort. 
| 11445 A ſtone between a cryſtal and a ber- 
Flled by Paracelſus, ſaxifragus. In Rulandus it is 


7 See CITRE UN. 

1 A term of Paracelſus's, which he no 
14. Lis, called alſo anguria, tetranguria; the 
[melon or citrul. It is the cucurbita citrullus. Linn. 
kind of gourd, The Greeks call it ay yuproy, from 
which ſignifies any veſſel, or receptacle. This 
was probably given, becauſe when the pulp was 
out, a veſſel may be made of the ſhell for holding 
gor. The branches run along the ground; the 
s large, ſometimes as big as a man's two fiſts, and 
ers as big as a man's head; the rind is ſmooth, of a 
colour, variegated with ſpecks of a paler green, 
in this it is not always the ſame. The pulp is 
ul to the taſte; the ſeeds are ablong, broad, rhom- 
and blackiſh. The ſeeds only are uſed in medicine; 
e one of the four greater cold ſeeds. ; 
Fraun. The citron. The citrus medica. Linn. 
ra. The diſcaſe called pica. An unnatural long- 
r eatables. I 

VETA, or CIVE TTA. See ZIBETHUM.— & | 
ER. A chemical term for the bone-flour, which is 
red from the bones of the fore part of the cranium 
, depurated from the fat by boiling, then calcined 
eneſs, and levigated finely, then moiſtened with 
and calcined again in an earthen pot cloſed, and 
cooling, reduced again to a ſubtil powder, which is 
led through a ſieve upon earthen veſſels, to prevent 
contracting chinks. 8 5 | 
AKIS. A name for barnacles. VOTE 

AMOR. A ſolicitous exaltation of the voice. 
ANDESTINA. The name of a plant deſcribed by 
efort in his Inſt. but to which no medical vittues 
cribed, | 


sog, or the Greeks write Clange, va). It 
WW pc: the cry of cranes, geeſe, &c. A ſhrill noiſe. 
cola de voce dicitur, quæ a gravi tono inchoata in 


1 definit. See Ainſworth's Lat. Dict. | 
LARETA. Claret. See CLARETUM. 
ARETA. The white of an egg. 
Claret. By this name is generally 
ſtood an infuſion of aromatic powders in wine, 
is afterwards edulcorated with ſugar and honey. 
ſort of liquor is alſo called vinum Hippocraticum, 
Dy the Germans Hippocras ; becauſe when the in- 
WE 5 finiſhed, it is ſtrained through Hippocrates's 


itentions to be anſwered. >; 
temporaneous clarets are made by pouring a ſmall 
ity of ſome tinCture, according to the intention, 
| with ſpirit of wine, which ſome keep under the 
of tincture of claret. | | 
ARIFICATIO. Clarification. It is to render any 
more tranſparent and free from feces. See DE u- 
10. . L 
ARUM. Any thing made of cryſtal. 

A fracture, from NA. ; 
ASMA. A fracture, from A, to break. 
AUDLACON. The name of a collyrium in P. 


eta. 


den one leg is ſhorter than the other. | 
AUSTRUM GUTTURIS. The paſſage to the 
t, which lies immediately under the root of the 
de and tonſils, | | 


£ The hymen. 
AUSURA. An imperforation of any canal or ca- 
n the body. Thus, 


\USURA UTERI, is a preternatural imperfora- 


d! the uterus, 


AUSURA, TUBARUM FALLOPIANARUM. 


=” Cn as one cauſe of infecundity. 


les, but of no medical virtue. | 
RY ATA. The name of a ſuture. 
AVATIO, i. e. Gomphoſis. _ 


—_V ARIA ALBA & MILITARIS. Two ſorts of 


By AVELLA'TI CINERES, alſo called alumen cati- 


* 


— 


LAUDICATIO. Staggering, halting, or limping, 


bid imperforation of the Fallopian tubes, mentioned 


| 


It is prepared of various ingredients, according to | 


num, ſoda, fal alkali fixum, cineres Ruſſica. Pot-aſh, 
and pearl-aſh, | 
The ancients called the aſhes of burnt wood, lix; the 
moderns call them cineres clavellati, from clave, or clavi, 
billets, into which the woods were cleft. The Engliſh 
_ pot-aſh is from the pots in which the lixivium was 
oiled. | 
Pot-aſhes are made in moſt countries that abound with 
the hard kind of wood; as Scotland, Ireland, Sweden, 
Pruſſia, Poland, Hungary, Ruſſia, and many parts of 
North America, from which laſt the beſt is brought to us. 
It is produced from the aſhes of vegetable ſubſtances, 
by diſſolving their ſalt in water, decanting the clear ſo- 
lution from the aſhes which ſubſide, and then evaporating 
the clear liquor to dryneſs, 
Oak, aſh, and other trees that ſhed their leaves in au- 


tumn, are proper, and the ſmaller ſhrubs, &c. common- 


ly called underwood ; but evergreens, as the pine, cy- 
preſs, &c. yield very little ſalt. Fearn, bean-ſtraw, and 
molt annual plants, afford a large quantity of ſalt; dead 


| trees are ſeldom good, but old hollow trees are the beſt. 
The timber may be cut down at any ſeaſon of the year, 


but ſhould be burnt as ſoon as poſſible after. Pieces of 


eight or ten feet long may be laid in piles, filling the in- 
terſtices with the chips and ſmaller wood; then the fire 


ſhould be kindled at both ends of the pile. As ſoon as 
the pile is burnt down, rake ſuch aſhes as lie thin on the 
outſide, a little in towards the middle; add no freſh fuel, 


nor throw on any of the brands. The aſhes mult lay 
without being ſtirred, till you can bear your hand in them, 


and no longer; then place them in the ſhade on a plank 
floorz there wet them, until they are brought near to the 
conſiſtence of mortar in the firſt mixture of lime and ſand, 
or ſo as to ſtick together, and ram them in a heap, in 


which they muſt continue not leſs than twenty days, but 


may continue many months. This is called wood-aſh. 
Kilns are alſo made for the more advantageous burning 
of wood into aſhes. 3 
Wood-aſhes, put into veſſels with falſe latticed bottoms, 
covered with clean ſtraw, are to be firmly preſſed together; 


then cover their ſurface four or five inches deep with ſoft 


water, and as it ſubſides, add more; place a receiver un- 


derneath to receive the ſolution, and continue adding wa- 
ter until the ley is very weak; paſs this ley through a freſh 


parcel of aſhes, until it is ſtrong enough, which is when 
it weighs eighteen carats, or more. This lye muſt be 


conveyed, as it is wanted, into a pan, to be evaporated 


to dryneſs, and the produce is called pot-aſh, | 
If the lye of wood aſhes, made ſtrong enough to bear 


an egg, is boiled briſkly, until a pellicle appears on the 


ſurface, then gently boiled until it thickens, then conti- 
nued juſt bubbling until it is very hard; after which taken 
out in pieces, which muſt be cut out with a cold chiſſel, 


and ſpread on the floor of a furnace, the middle door of 
| which 1s to be kept open, and the flues ſtopped up fo as 


to make a gentle fire at firſt, and to keep the ſalt juſt 
covered with the flame: if it is thus continued until it be- 
gins to look faix, and incline to look red, then kept red 


| hot, and turned now and then, until it is of a pearl colour, 


it is called pearl-aſh. When this pearl-aſh is cold enough 
to handle, put that which is imperfectly calcined, with ſuch 
as falls into powder, back into a caldron with freſh lye. 
From contact with ſome inflammable matter it hath ſome- 
times a blue colour, but it ſhould be of a pearl colour. 
Pot-aſh is ſaid to be a creature of the fire. In ſome 


parts of Germany it is prepared from the ſame wood of 


which charcoal is made. A number of tubes made of 
copper, or of iron, are fo diſpoſed in the pile of wood in- 
tended to be burnt into charcoal, that the water, acid, and 
oil, which are obtained in ordinary diſtillations, ſhall, 
when ſeparated from the wood by fire, paſs through theſe 
tubes into buckets placed to receive them. The oil is then 


to be ſeparated from the acid liquor, which is then to be 


boiled in copper or iron veſſels, and the reſiduum dried 
and calcined. By this calcination, the acid falt is alkalized. 
This method, and the preparation of ſalt of tartar by cal- 
cining tartar, ſhews that vegetable alkali is produced by 


converſion of an acid to an alkali ; but the general prac- | 


tice wherever pe- ahi is made, is to burn wood, lixivate 
the aſhes, evaporate the ley, and calcine the produce. 
Sometimes in calcining, too much heat being admitted, 


| ſome part of the pot- % will be fuſed, and then it * ; 
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of a blue colour, but this circumſtance ſhould be guarded 
againſt. | 
Pearl-a/h is entirely ſoluble in water, and is, in all re- 
ſpects, the ſame as the fixed ALKALINE SALT, which ſee. 
Pot-aſh, if good, is equal to pearl-a/þ in every conſide- 
ration, particularly if prepared according to Mr. Stevens's 
method. | 


The Ruſſia pot-a/> contains a large portion of quick- 
lime. | | 
Pot-aſh often, though eln prepared, contains ſome 
portion of neutral ſalt, which is either a vitriolated tartar, 
or ſea ſalt. It alſo contains ſome earth. The earth is ſe- 
parable by diſſolving the ſalt in water. The neutral ſalt 
diſſolves with difficulty, and ſo may eaſily be ſeparated by 
ſolution in cold water, which readily diſſolves the alka- 
line falt, but leaves the neutral unaffected; or the pot- 
a/h may be left to deliquiate in the air, and thus its ſepa- 
ration will be perfect, for no part of the neutral ſalt will 
be thus diſſolved. The ſea ſalt diſcovers itſelf by decripi- 
tating, if laid on red hot iron; and is ſeparated by diſſolv- 
ing one part of pot-a/h in two parts of water, for in this 
the ſea ſalt will not diſſolve. | - | 
Pot-aſh is met with of various colours; but when good, 
if it is expoſed to the air, it firſt grows clammy, then runs 
to an oily liquid, which, when dried, leaves an impalpa- 
ble powder of a whitiſh colour. It hath but little ſmell, 
and is of a quick, pungent, urinous taſte ; does not crum- 
ble in ſolution, but diſſolves gradually; it ferments, but 
does not foam, with acid; and it unites with oil. 
As a medicine, the virtue of the alkaline ſalt of pot-a/h 
25 the ſame as thoſe of any other vegetable fixed alkaline 
alt. | 
See Neuman's Chem. Works; Dict. of Chemiſtry, 4to. 
and ſee Mr. Stevens's Plan for making Pot-a/h. 
CLAVI SILIGINIS. Grains of rye that are diſeaſed, 
and grow like a horn. | % 
CLAVICULA. In botany. See CarrEoLUs & CLa- 
VICULUS. | | | Rs 55 
CLAVICULZ. In anatomy, the clavicles. From 
clavis, a little key. So the collar-bone is called from its 


likeneſs to an ancient key. 1 


Each clavicle reſembles the Italian letter /, they bend 
forwards near the ſternum, and backwards near the ſca- 
pula. They are more ſtrait in women than in men. They 
are placed almoſt horizontally, between the ſternum and 
acromion, and are connected to the ſternum by a ſort of 
arthrodia. 
ligament, which runs acroſs to the other clavicle, and it 
is connected to the firſt rib likewiſe by a ligament. Theſe 
bones, by keeping the ſcapulz in their proper ſituation, 
ſerve for the more free and eaſy motion of the arm. 

 CLAVICULUS. In botany. It is a part from a ſtalk, 
curling, and laying hold of any adjacent body; it is al- 
ways produced at a joint, and is alſo called TENDRIL, 
CLasPER, and CaPREOLUS, which ſee. They are of 
various textures; ſome of them emit a glue at their ter- 
minations, by which they ſtick as well as cling ; others 
have points, by which they ſtick into trees, walls, &c. 
and theſe points not only ſerve ſor holding faſt with, but 
_ alſo as roots. | | %% 
CLAVIS. In anatomy, the ſame as clavicula. In 
chemiſtry, it is any menſtruum, particularly of minerals, 
which unlocks them, as it were, and penetrates to their 
inner ſubſtance. . | | 
CLAVUS. An inſtrument in ſurgery mentioned by 
Amatus Luſitanus, which was deſigned to be introduced 
into the ulcerated palate, for the better articulation of the 
voice. Sometimes this word ſignifies indurated tubercles 
of the womb. 5 . | 
CLAVUS. A corn. Alfo called callus, condyloma cla- 
dus, and tylloma. Dr. Cullen defines it a lamellated hard 
thickening of the cuticle. He ranks it as a genus of diſ- 
eaſe, in the claſs locales, and order tumores. The word 
clavus is uſed by ſome to ſignify the hyſteric pain in the 
head, called clavis hyſtericus, and clavus hyſtericus. 
CLAVUS HYSTERICUS. A. ſymptom attending 
ſome hyſteric patients, which is thus deſcribed by Syden- 
ham : * Hyſterics ſometimes attack the external part of 
the head, between the cranium and the pericranium, oc- 
caſioning violent pain, which continues fixed in one place, 
not OY the breadth. of one's thumb; and it 1s alſo 


At their extremities, next the ſternum, is a 


| cies of vinca pervinca. 


lour of their flowers, or by their flowers being du 


_ deſcribed by Celſus. 


lib. iv. and recommended for reſtraining fluxes; ita 


round of a ladder. The climacteric year. Accord 


noſtrils, ſtrikes them like lightning with a ſtrong in 


gin's bower. 


| auripigmenti. 


CLI 


accompanied with enormous vomiting.” 
LALGIA. Such again attends a venereal 
exſtoſis of ſome bone of the cranium. 

CLAVUS OCULORUM. Celſus ſa 
callous tubercle on the white of the eye, 
nomination from its figure, He adviſes to 
a needle to the bottom of the root, 
dreſs it with lenients. 

CLEIDION. An epithet of a 
len and P. Ægineta. It is the na 
ſcribed by Aetius. 
clavicula. 

CLEIDOMASTOIDEUS, i. e. Clino ma 

CLEIS, i e. Clavis. 

CLEISAGRA, from Neis, the clavicle, and * 
prey. The gout in the articulation of the claiclah 
ſternum. | | q 

CLEITHRON, 1. e. Clauſtrum. 

CLEMA. A twig or tendril of a plant, the fa 
ſarmentum. 


ö 
CLEMATIS, 1. e. Atragene. 


canes, q 
JS, that t 
and take 
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me of an epithe, 
Sometimes it ſignifies the las 


ſtoidey, 


Alſo a name, 


CLEMATITIS, i. e. Climber. A fort of pan 
called, becauſe it climbs up trees with claſpers, lle 
of vines. The root is pereanial and fibrous. Byer, 
enumerates twelve ſpecies. ö | 

CLEMATITIS, alſo called flammula ſurreq, i 
flammula Jovis, and upright lady's bower. The hy, 
uſed, ſee FLAMMULa Jovis. 

The herb with the flower are cauſtic ; the root, fu 
bark, and all, if rubbed with the fingers, then held pt 


It yields a water as hot as ſpirit of wine, but it dog; 
ſeem ſafe to adminiſter it internally. 


CLEMATITIS PEREGRINA FOLIS PYRN 1 f 
CISIS. Spaniſh climber, or traveller's joy, wih Wi 
leaves. | 


CLEMATITIS CORRULEA VEL PU 
REPENS. Clematitis peregrinis ccerulea vel ruba 


The reſt are diſtinguiſhed by their leaves, or te 


3 = 3 
„ e 


Ran Hi. = 5 : 
CLEONIS COLL YRIUM, The name of a coli 


CLEONIS GLUTEN. It is mentioned by Oi 


ſiſts of terra ſamia, myrrh, grains of frankincenſe, fa 
equal parts; the white of egg, a ſufficient qua 
ſpread on linen cloth, to be applied to the temples 
forchead.:- -- | 

CLEOPHANTUS. An ancient phyſician, quotel 


| Celſus. 


CLEPSYDRA, fr om Ar, to conceal, and 606, ur 


' Properly an inſtrument with which to meaſure tint 
the dropping of water through a hole from one" 


to another, but it is uſed to expreſs a chymical 
perforated in the ſame manner. It is alſo an inn 
mentioned by Paracelſus, contrived to convey {uſu 
tions to the uterus. 985 5 
CLIBANUS. A little portable oven. See Au 
CLIDION. See Cl. EID ION. | 
CLIMACTERICUS ANNUS. From cl:ma#,” 


ſome, this is every ſeventh year; but others rec: 
thoſe years that are produced by multiplying ſeven? 
numbers, viz. 3, 5, 7, 9, to be climaQterical, 
years they ſay bring with them ſome remarkable che | 
with reſpect to health, life, or fortune. The gn 
macteric is the ſixty-third year; ſome making 19%" 
to this the eighty-firſt year. The other remarkable 
are the-ſeventh, twenty-firſt, forty-ninth, and ff 
The credit of climacteric years depends on Pytiag 
introduction of the doctrine of numbers. 1 

CLIMAX, alſo called ſcala ſacra. A name gie 
the ancients to ſome antidotes, the ingredients n 
gradually diminiſhed in quantity, e. g. Chamzdr) 
centaurii Zij. hyperici 3j. 

CLIMIA. A name for the cadmia fornacum |, 

CLIMIA EREPS. Rulandus explains it h/ ® 


( 


CLU 


US, from un, a bed. Clinical. It is applied 
en who keep their beds. Hence a clinical phyſi- 
is one who attends the ſick. 


ee (ry 
ales, 


that i LINOIDES. The four ſmall proceſſes of the os ſphe- 
taken Iles, which form the cella turcica, from e1Þog, reſem- 
ett e and An, a bed. AFC | 

ut, andy LINO-MASTOIDEUS. So Albinus calls one por- 


of the ſterno-maſtoideus, which ſee. It is alſo a 
ne of the maſtoid-mulcle. 

LINOPETES. A perſon, who on account of great 
nes, or any diſorder, is obliged to lie in bed, or on 


epithen,| 
the lads 


" NOPODIUM. Common marum, ſee MaRU. 
pecies of baum. Great wild baſil, ſee BasiLicumz 
| a ſpecies of ſatureia. 93 Es 

LISSUS. In Paracelſus, it is a certain virtue, or 


ſtoiden 


and 4% 
avicles ug 


[ers of all vegetables grow flaccid in the evening, but 
ive, and are expanded in the morning, by the virtue of 
clyſus. It alſo fignifies the ſame as cly//us. | 
LISTUS, 1. e. Clyſſus. | | Bo . 
LITORIDIS FLOS TERNATENSIBUS. A beau- 
flower growing in the iſland of Ternate. The inha- 
ts boil and eat it; but it hath no medical virtues at- 
uted to it. | 

ITORIDIS MUSCULUS. Innes calls it erector 
ſurrec 4 rridis, and deſcribes it as ariſing from the crus of the 
RE If internally, and in its aſcent covers the crus of 
Wclitoris, as far up as the os pubis. It is inſerted into 
upper part of the crus and body of the clitoris. Its 
Ws to draw the clitoris downwards and backwards, and 


the {ans 
ime of; 


t of pln 
ers, like 
8. Boerk 


e root, {ek 
ven held ut 
| ſtrong Is 


but it coat ezing the blood into it from its crus. | 


BASEL!T ORIS, called alſo oſtrum veneris. It is a part 

5 Pe external pudenda, ſituated at the angle which the 
4%, vil pb forms with each other. In the angle between 
UBER labia externa, and the upper angle, we obſerve the 
inent extremity of the clitoris, which is covered 

rel run e preputium fimilar to that of the penis. It is very 
lar and villous; the villi are very nervous, and full of 
ls, to allow of a greater irritation in coitu. The cli- 
is in many reſpects analogous to the penis; its two 
} ariſe from the iſchium, and running along the lower 


ves, or the WW 
being dui 


; of a coll 


ed by Ori 

fluxes; tu 
incenſe, ala 
cient quart 
the temple; 


orpora cavernoſa of the clitoris. It is furniſhed with 
erector muſcles, whoſe origin and inſertion are the 
as in the penis; but though the clitoris has a glans, 


Na pubis. Like the penis it has an erection, and it 
gh to be the principal ſeat of venereal pleaſure. 
_ cltoris is of different ſizes in different women; 
general, it is ſmall, and covered with the labia. 
e preternaturally enlarged clitoris, is what conſtitutes 
rmaphrodite. | . 

1 en the clitoris is too large, it may be ſo extirpated as 
„ rose the unneceſſary part; but this requires much 
ſo an 1 ra farther extirpation ſubjects the patient to an 
NVey lufin _ try diſcharge of urine. 

Goo Arn , 1 A morbid enlargement, or ſwelling 
AA. A jakes. In comparative anatomy, it 
dhe canal in birds, through which the egg deſcends 

the Ovary in its exit. In this it is remarkable, that 
_ which is next the ovary is jagged like the morſus 


u and fluctuates in the abdomen without any at- 


cian, quotel 


and d 
neaſure tin? 
from one! 


m cl:matin,9 
r. Accord 
hers reckon 
ing ſeren de 
acterical. 


narkable ch prebend by wh hn” 

The grand? Niceus Ser mrs: * egg falls into it. 
—— = . Diſeaſes from clonic ſpaſm. See Syas- | 
| US, 
oY PNODES. An epithet for a ſort of pulſe which is 


ent and large, at the ſame time unequal in one and 
' © ſtroke. | 
NOS, . Kaoyog, Any tumultuary, interrupted, or 
ate motion. It is applied to epileptic and convul- 
dtons. Dee SPASMUS CLoNIcus. | 
Ni 1. e. Aromatic cloves. | 
. The buttocks. Theſe are the two poſte- 
dne parts of the belly; they are ſeparated by a 
ich Icads to the anus, and each buttock is termi- 


8. a | 
A name gie. 


redients 109 


Chamzdf) 


Ornacum- | 
ins it b) 


( 


t viciſſitude of things, which go and return; thus the 


B ſerve to make the body of the clitoris more tenſe, by 


of the os pubis and the os iſchium, unite, to form 


is no corpus ſpongioſum urethræ; its trunk is ſuſ- 
8 by a ſuſpenſory ligament, fixed in the ſymphyſis of 


ent to the ovary; hence anatomiſts have been puzzled 


a greeniſh white flower. 


nated downwards by a large fold, which diſtinguiſhes it 

from the reſt of the thigh, They conſiſt of ſkin, fat, and 

muſcles, principally thoſe of the glutæ i. 
CLUNESIA. Inflammation of the anus. See PRxoc- 


TITIS. | 
CLUPEA. A fiſh called a ſhad, See ALos a. 


CLUS, & CLUS. HIST. An abbreviation of Caro- 


lus Cluſius Rariorum Plantarum Hiſtoria, 

CLUS. HISP. An abbreviation of Carolus Cluſius ra- 
riorum aliquot ſtirpium per Hiſpanias obſervatorum Hiſ- 
toria. 

CLUS, CUR. POST. An abbreviation of Carolus 
Cluſiii Curæ Poſteriores. 

_ CLUTIA. It is a roſe-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of 
five leaves. Boerhaave mentions but one ſpecies, which 
is the ſhrubby Zthiopian clutia, with a purſlane leaf, and 


CLYDON. A fluctuation and flatulency in the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines. | 
CLYMA. The freces of ſilver and gold. | 
. TINO DIOSCORIDES. A ſpecies of ſcor« 
ioides. | 
 CLYMENUM. A ſpecies of vetch. See ERVUVM. 
CLYMENUM DIOSCORIDIS. Chichling, or ever- 
laſting-peas. A ſpecies of cataputia minor, 
CLYMENUM ITALORUM, i. e. Androſzxmum. 


CLYPEALIS CARTILAGO. The thyroide carti- 
lage. | 


in the ancient baths, to increaſe or diminiſh their heat, 
by admitting or excluding air. „„ | 

CLYSSIFORMIS DISTILLATIO. A diſtillation of 
ſuch ſubſtances as are ſubject to take fire, and fulminate 
by a tubulated retort. | 


CLYSSUS. Among the ancient chymiſts, this word 


imported an extract prepared of various ſubſtances mixed 
together. Among the moderns, it ſignifies a mixture, 
containing the various productions of one ſubſtance united 


with each other: e. g. when the diſtilled water, the ſpirit, 


the oil, the tincture, and the ſalt of wormwood are ſo 


blended, that the mixture is poſſeſſed of all the united 
virtues of the ſimple, from which theſe preparations are 


obtained. Clyſſuſes were formerly prepared from the va- 
pours of different matters joined with nitre ; ſeveral in- 
ſtances of which may be ſeen in the Dictionary of Cbe- 
miſtry; and as their virtues merit not the trouble of pre- 
paring them, the curious are referred thereto. | 


CLYSSUS ANTIMONII. It is obtained by deflagra- 8 
ting a mixture of antimony, nitre, and ſulphur, in a red 


hot retort, fixed to a receiver, in which 1s ſome water. 


But as it is no other than a weak ſpirit of ſulphur, it is 


not worth the labour of preparing. See Dict. of Chemiſe 
try, and Neumann's Chemical Works. . | 


CLXSSUS MINERAILIS, i. e. Clyſus antimonit. 


CLYSTER. A glyſter. From Xx, t waſh or 
cleanſe out. See ENEMA. 5 

CNAPHOS, 1: e. Hippophæs; alſo carduus fullonum, 
and a fuller's ſnop. 55 | 


CNECUS, i. e. Carthamus; alſo the ſeeds of the ear- 


thamus. 


CNEMODACTVYVLA UZ, ;, e. Mauſculos extenſor di- 


gitorum pedis communis. 


melæa. 


CNEORON ALBUM. Rock- xoſe. It is a ſpecies of 


| convolvulus major rectus Creticus argentæus, but not with 


a ſcandent ſtalk. It grows in Crete, and flowers in June. 
It is of no remarkable virtue. | 

CNEORON NIGRUM. It is the thymelæa Alpina 
linifolia humilior flore purpureo odoratiſſima. 

CNESIS, zyno:;, the ſame as cneſmos, from »yaw, 76 
ſcratch. That eager, burrying ſcratching oblerved in 
brutes; but is more generally meant of the itching itſelf. 

CNESMOS, i. e. Cneſis. 

CNESTON. It is a ſpecies of thymelæa; a raſp, 
which is alſo called eneſter, and particularly a raſp for 
ſcraping cheeſe. 05 

CNESTRUM. A ſpecies of thymelæa. 


CNICELZON, from #9, cnicus, and 42a, oil. 


Oil 


CLYPEUS. It is ſuppoſed to be an inſtrument uſed 


- 
OO TO EIT 
W 1. 


CNEMIU. Galen expounds it of ſomething belong- 
ing to the tibia. TO 


CNEORON. It is the ſame as the gneſtron, or thy- 
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Oil made of the ſeeds of cnicus. The virtues are the 


ſame as of the ol. ricin. only weaker. 


CNICION. A name for the trifolium. 


,CNICUS. A name for the CarRTHamvus, which ſee. 


Modern botaniſts exclude the carthamus from the ſpecies 
of cnicus; and they give the following as the characters 
of the cnicus, viz. the heads are ſurrounded with a crown, 
formed of a complication of a multitude of leaves. Boer- 
haave ſpeaks of nine ſpecies, among which are the carduus 
benedictus, the Tangier perennial blue diſtaff thiſtle, the 
cnicus Hiſpanicus — fœtidiſſimus, ſtinking Spa- 
niſh tree diſtaff thiſtle, carduus pinea, or true chamæleon, 
or changeable thiſtle. without a ſtalk, the pine thiſtle. 


The people in Apulia gather the gum of this carduus 


pinea, and name it cera di cardo. Raii Hiſt. 
The cnicus, uſed as a purge by Hippocrates, is ſuppoſed 


to be the carthamus. 


_ CNICUS. See ATTRACTYLIS. | 5 
CNICUS ALBIS MACULIS NOTATIS. Small 
Spaniſh-milk ere 5 
CNICUS STLVEST RIS, i. e. Carduus benedictus. 
CNIDE. A name in Dioſcorides for the nettle. 
CNIDELAON. Oil made of the grana cnidia. 
_ CNIDIA COCCIS. See THYMELÆA. 


CNIDIA GRANA. Cnidian berries. Some ſay theſe 
are the fruit of the thymelæa (which ſee), others of the 


mezereon, others of the cneoron. Ray ſays, the berries 


of the thymelæa are not the grana cnidia, but the ſeeds | 
contained in the berry. FO | 


_CNIDOSIS. An itching and ſtimulating ſenſation, 
ſuch as is excited by the cnide, or nettle. Celſus renders 
it pruriginem. | F eg 

CNIPES. Small worms that infeſt vines. 


CNIPOTES. Itching. Some take it to ſignify a dry 


ophthalmy. | | 
CNISMOS, i. e. Cneſmos. 0) | 
CNISSOREGMIA, from «v19o2, a nidorous ſmell, and 
epzv'yn, an eruftation. A nidorous eruCtation. | 
 CNYMA, from xv, to ſcrape, or grate. In Hippocrates 


it ſipnifies a razure, punction, or vellication; and alſo the 
ſame as cneſmos. 8 ; e 
COA. A plant fo named by father Plumier, in honour 


of Hippocrates. It is an ever- green of the ſcandent kind, 
with a globular bell - ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one leaf. 


It is found in America, particularly about Campeachy. 
The ſeeds have been brought to England, and plants 
raiſed from them; but they are not remarked for any me- 
dical virtue. Miller's Dit. ONS | 


COAACHIRA INDORUM, i. e. Indicum. 


COACUS. An epithet of a treatiſe of Hippocrates's, 


called Coacz Prænotiones, from Coos, his birth-place. 
_ COAGULANTIA. In general ſuch things as coa- 


gulate fluids; but in medicine it ſignifies more particu- 
larly ſuch remedies or poiſons as coagulate the blood and 


Juice flowing from it. 


COAGULATIO, Coagulation, is when a fluid, or 


ſome part of it, is rendered more or leſs ſolid. This is 


vuarioufly effected, and from the different methods, as well 


as means, the appellations vary. 


Heat and cold are the two principal natural agents for 


coagulating fluids. When heat is uſed by art, its effect is 
called coagulatio per ſegtegationem, or ſeperationem. 


When cold is thus made uſe of, its effect is called coagy- 


latio per comprehenſionem, which is when no part of the 


fluid is loſt, and all its parts are brought into a ſolid 


ſtate. 


Different means coagulate different matters; thus heat 


coagulates ſalts by diſſipating their moiſture ; cold coag u- 


lates water by freezing it; water coagulates camphor, if it 


is diſſolved in ſpirit of wine; ſpirit of wine, if pure, 
coagulates the white of egg and other matters; and mo- 
tion coagulates milk into butter. | | 

The coagulatio-continui is produced either by impaſta- 
tion, that is, when powders, &c. are mixed with the 
fluid; or by condenſation, that is, when coldneſs is ap- 
plied to water ſo as to congeal it. 


The coagulatio-partis, is when one ſubſtance ſo adheres 


to another, as to form a more ſolid body; for example, 
dry things with moiſt, oil with water, &c. 
The coagnlatio-totius is preternatural, when heterogene 
. 


difficult digeſtion. | 


rate. — 


SYNARTHROSIS. 


into glaſs, or to melt it therewith, for it gives ther 


| ſubſtances; it is then broken into ſmall pieces, andd 


Tries off a copious fume, which is conveyed from the i 


the fumes adhering in the form of a white ſoot, 154tf 
| arſenic. | 


cined two or three times; and then being finely gt 


COA 


matter is united; and natural, when homogene full 
coagulated by way of generation. 'Y 
COAGULUM. Curdled concretions, formed 
mixture of two liquors, are thus called; ſuch as th, 
for cheeſe, ſeparated from the ſerous part of milk, ty, * 
of rennet infuſed in warm water, &c, "70 
COAGULUM. Rennet, or runnet. It js the 
creted milk found in the ſtomachs of ſucking quagr a 
which as yet have received no other nouriſhment 
their mother's milk. In ruminating animals, which 5 
ſeveral ſtomachs, it is generally found in the laſt, f J 
ſometimes in the next to it. a 
If rennet is dried in the ſun, and then cloſe 
may be preſerved in perfection for years. 
Not only the rennet itſelf, but alſo the ſt 
which it is found, curdles milk, without any 9, 
preparation. But the common method is, to tke de, 
ner membrane of a calf's ſtomach, to clean it wel ; 
ſalt, and hang it up in brown paper: when this i; ny 
the ſalt is waſhed off, then it is macerated in a little yy, 
during the night, and, in the morning, the infuſg; 
poured into the milk to curdle it. | 
The medicinal qualities of rennet are its acrimony, vii 
reſolvent power, and its uſefulneſs in ſurfeits, from foi 


kept 


Omach u 


COAGULUM ALUMINOSUM. See Ar vyy 
COALESCENTIA, Coaleſcence. The union, 
growing together of two bodies, which before were {ns 


COALTERNA FEBRES. Fevers mentioned by} 
lini, which are moſt probably imaginary. He defer 
them as two fevers affecting the ſame patient, ani vi 
paroxyſm of one approaching as that of the other ſub, 

COAPOIBA, i. e. Caopoiba. _ 5 I 

COARCTATIO. Coarctation. A rendering the oi 
nals more narrow, or contraction of the diameters of vil 
veſſels. A coarctation of the pulſe is its diminution, 

COARTICULATIO. See ABARTicuLario, oi 


COATLIS, i. e. Ben. AN 8 iy: 
COAVA. The infuſion of coffee, as it is uw 
drank. | | 5 e LY 
COAXOCHITL. The American name for the tx | 
Indicus minimis flore ſericæ hirſutie obſito. 1 
COBALTUM, called alſo cadmia metallica, and 
balt. It is a ponderous hard foſſil, or metallic and car 
mineral, or a kind of marcaſite. It hath been found 
ſome parts of Aſia; is now chiefly dug up in Saxony, li 
is alſo found in ſome parts of England. The belt vn 
diſtinguiſhing it from other mineral matters, is to un 


ſapphire blue colour. | | | 
Cobalt is the foundation of zaffer or ſmalt ; and fron! | 
the greateſt quantity of arſenic is obtained, that is u 
over Europe. 58 | 29 | 
The cobalt when dug up, is mixed with various 0 


cined in a reverberating furnace, ſo formed, as tlitl 
flame of the fire may paſs over the calcining matter, 
keep it ignited: the flame in paſling over the cobalt, 


of the furnace into a large winding wooden chun 
which is ſome ſcores of yards long, to the infide of 


per intervals ſweeped down, and when melted is tie - 
After the arſenic is thus ſeparated, the cal ü 


with two or three times, its weight of powdered fin" 
which being melted, zaffer is produced, 'The zaffet\ 
ing powdered and waſhed, the whitiſh part that {#9 
from it thereby, is called eſchel, and the blue pont 
named blanc tarbe. | 

If two parts of calcined cobal!, one part of pot aloe 
three parts of common ſand, are melted together, ; 
treous, opake bluiſh maſs is formed, which when gro 
powder is called ſmaltum, ſmalt, or encauſtum © 
leum, or powder-blue. F 

Biſmuth, ſmall portions of ſilver, and other 3 
are found in different parcels of cobalt. 


de of the mines where cobalt is found, there 
the colour of ſtreaked roſes, called the 


fluid 1 


\ In the outh 
ed by mineral of 


, 7 f cobalt. 5 1 0 Ms. — 
the cu BNR | bo *hicf uſe of this mineral is for obtaining arfenic, 


A hich is the blue made uſe of for 
line part, which is 

the . N 1— and other ſuch like manufactories. 

n lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of Chem. 4to. and Neu- 


ment ess Chem. Works. 
hich * oss TOLI. Aſhes. 8 pF 
lt, thou) "OBBAN. A ſmall tree much like the peach tree. It 
9 s in Sumatra: the fruit quenches thirſt, and the ker- 
affords an oil by expreſſion, which 1s externally uſed 
inſt pains. Raii Hiſt. ; 
tom, RE OBI'TES: A freſh-water fiſh of the gudgeon kind. 
Wi se b CAPELLO. A venomous ſerpent, which 
Iſo called ſerpens Indicus coronatus, vipera Indica vit- 
it well, AAS gcfticulatia, vipera pileata, The Indian /erpent. 
his is part in uſe is a ſtone taken out of its head, called pedro 
little *. Cobra, and by miſtake piedra di cobra: it is of an oval 
ec, plain on the outſide, and gibbous on the other, of 
on colour, ſhining, with pores interſperſed, It is 
rimony, vB to be an antidote to the poiſon of venomous animals; 
rom cod WE neither this quality, nor the truth of its being a natu- 
eoduction, are aſcertained. 0 
WPOBRELLA, So the Portugueſe call the morbus ſa- 


le keyt, z 


J Previoy 
ake the z 


infuſion; 


\L Units, * 
- were ME OC.AOTE, i. e. Corvinus lapis. „ 

"FO CAZOCHITL. A ſpecies of French marigold; al- 
e Mexican name for a ſpecies of tagetes. 


1 ; IOCCA BAPTICA. Kermes berries. 
ent, in ROCCA CNIDIA, or Gnidia. See CN1D14. 
her ſu RO CC ALOS. A name of the cnidia, and of the nux 


a. | | | 
.ring the =O CCARIUM:. The name of a very ſmall pill men- 
meters of pd by Oribafius in his Synop. lib. 3. | 

WOCCEIR A INDICA. The cocoa-nut tree. See 


ninution, 

rA MA. 
FOCI ORIENT ALES: Indian berry. | 
it is uſuh SOCCI RADICUM. Kermes berries, 1 85 
| OCCLE MINORES PIL, i. e. Pil. ex colocynth. 


er he tl % aloe. EG | Ps EL 
or the 1) CCINILLA, alto called coccinclla, grana, ſcara- 


llica, and: 


lic 2nd en Indicus tinQtorius, and cochineal. | : 

\cen ſound iT '5 an inſect, but as brought to us, appears in little 
1 Savon, chat are wrinkled, of an irregular figure, convex 
he beſt ue ide, and flat or hollowed on the other; externally 
;, is to tur WR cre of a dark red colour, generally ſprinkled with a 
-ives ther in clammy powder; internally of a deep bright red. 


brought from Mexico and New-Spain. It is found 
- ing to the leaves and branches of the opuntia, called 
in New-Spain, or the American prickly pear- tree, 
dian fig. Coccus (Cacti) cadti coccinelliferi, Linn. The 
es carefully collect, preſerve, and cure them. The 
inſects have wings, and are about the ſize of a 


t; and fron 
that is u 


i various dd 
ieces, add 


ed, as thath | the females have no wings, and are E when 
ag matte)! bt young they ſwell ſo as to reſemble berries, in 
the cobalt, ſtate they are ſwept off from the leaves and 
1 from th hes of the opuntia with a peneil: if left until the 
den chin ones creep out, the parent dies, and its body be- 
inſide of en empty huſk. It is the female ſort that we uſe. 

- ſoot, is A Lreateſt conſumption of this article is amongſt the 


tdyers, and for making carmine. By different ma- 
ent it affords all the ſhades of red, from the loweſt 
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)CCI CNIDI. The berries of the mezereon tree. - 


s hxmiſphericus cochineelifer, cochenille, cochinille, 
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of them loſe any of their cotour by inſpiſſating them to ati 
extract. 


This inſect hath been commended as diuretic, diapho- 


retic, and corroborant; but theſe qualities are not duly 
aſcertained. 

Neumann obſerves, that the watery infuſion contains a 
large portion of mucilage; and Cartheuſer ſays, that the 
mucilaginous, bitteriſh, watery extract, amounts to 3-4ths 
of the weight of the coehineal. An ounce of cochineal di- 
ſtilled in an open fire, gave out two ſcruples and three 
grains of phlegm ; four ſcruples of an urinous ſpirit; fif- 


teen drops of an oily ſpirit; twenty-two grains of volatile 


ſalt; and five ſcruples two grains of an empyreumatic oil: 
the caput mortuum weighed two drams two ſcruples, and 
yielded five grains of a fixed lixivial ſalt. See Neumann's 
Chem. Works; Dict. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


COCCOBALS AMON. The fruit of the true balſam 


tree. g 5 
COCCONES. The grains or acini of the pomegra- 


nate. | 


COCCONILEA. A name for the coccygria. 
COCCOS. The cocoa. See PALMA. 
CO, or Coccum. In Hippocrates, when with- 


out any addition, it ſignifices the grana cnidia: but coc- 


cus implies any berry or grain. 
COCCULI INDI AROMATICI. Jamaica pepper. 
COCCULUS INDUS, called alſo cocculæ officinarum, 


cocci Orientales. Indian berry. It is a brown fruit, of 


the ſize of a very large pea it is rough, brittle, and when 


perfect hath a white kernel. It is brought from Malabar 


and the Eaſt-Indies, where it grows in cluſters on a large 
tree called natſiatam. It is poiſonous ; it brings on a nau- 


ſea, fainting, and convulſions if ſwallowed. The noxious 
quality reſides in the kernel, and it operates both as an 
emetic and purgative. It is only uſed externally, and that 
very rarely: made into ointment, or infuſed in water, it 


deſtroys lice more effectually than the ſtaves-acre. Mixt 
with paſte it ſtupifies fiſhes ſo that they will lie on the wa- 
ter, and not attempt to eſcape from the hand that takes 


them. Condronchius writ a treatiſe on theſe berries: 
Wepfer takes notice of ſeveral experiments made with 


them in his De Cicuta Aquatica. See alſo Raii Hiſt. 
and Neumann's Chem. Works. | | £ 
COCCUM, i. e. Cnidia grana. . 
COCCUM BAPHICUM, infectorium, tinctorium, 
chermeſinum vel ſcarletinum, i. e. Chermes. 2 
__ COCCUS AMERICANUS. Cochineal. 1 
CoOccCs INDICUS TINCTORIUS. Cochineal. 
COCCUS DE MALDIVIA, called alſo nux Indica, 
palma coccifera, tavaccare, nux medica, palma Maldivi- 
ca vel Naldivenſis, and the Maldivia nut. It hath a black 
rind, more ſhining than the common eocca or Indian nut, 
and its ſhape more oval; the pulp when dried is extremely 
hard, white, porous, and full of clefts on its ſuperficies, 
and of an unpleaſant taſte. They are found in the earth 
and on the ſea-ſhore about the Maldivas; but the leaves 
or branches of the trees which produced them were never 


known. Drinking cups are made of the fhells. Rail 


Hiſt, 


different ſizes, from a poppy-leed to a pepper=corn, and 
in greater or lefſer numbers adhering to one plant. Brey- 


nius deſcribes it as being round, fmooth, and of a pur- 


ple violet colour; has a thin ſkin, incloſing a blood- red 
juice; one half or more of it is covered with a rough 
dark-brown cruſt, by which it adheres to the roots. It is 
gathered in ſummer, and dried in earthen platters. One 
of theſe expoſed to the ſun, by the latter end of July pro- 
duces a ſmall worm, which worm, after a few days, pro- 
duces from co to 100 or more eggs; theſe in a month 
after are hatched, and the young ones fixing to the roots 


of the plant, and its}loweſt branches, live by ſucking its 


juice. Theſe berries are uſed as a colour in dying, for 
they abound with a purple juice. As a medicine their 
virtues are the ſame with the chermes, and they are 
a good ſuccedaneum thereto. See Neumann's Chem. 
Works, and Raii Hiſt. Plant. Ek 

COCCUS RADICUM TINCTORIUS, i. e. Coccus 
Polonicus. 


-COCCYG AUS (Musc.) It riſes from the ſpine of the 
| | iſchium, 


COCCUS POLONICUS. It is faid to be found of 
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Oil made of the ſeeds of cnicus. The virtues are the 


ſame as of the ol. ricin. only weaker. 
CNICION. A name for the trifolium. 


CNICUS. A name for the CaRTHamvs, which ſee. 


Modern botaniſts exclude the carthamus from the ſpecies 
of cnicus; and they give the following as the characters 
of the cnicus, viz. the heads arg ſurrounded with a crown, 
formed of a complication of a'multitude of leaves. Boer- 
haave ſpeaks of nine ſpecies, among which are the carduus 
benedictus, the Tangier perennial blue diſtaff thiſtle, the 
cnicus Hiſpanicus arboreſcens fœtidiſſimus, ſtinking Spa- 
niſh tree diſtaff thiſtle, carduus pinea, or true chamæleon, 
or changeable Muß without a ſtalk, the pine thiſtle. 

The people in Apulia gather the gum of this carduus 

pinea, and name it'cera di cardo. Raii Hiſt. 

The cnicus, uſed as a purge by Hippocrates, is ſuppoſed 
to be the carthamus. t 1 1 
'- CNICUS. See ATTRACTYLIS.. . 

CNICUS ALBIS MACULIS NOTATIS. Small 
Spaniſh milk thiſtlle. 55 

NICUS SYLVESTRIS, i. e. Carduus benedictus. 
CNIDE. A name in Dioſcorides for the nettle. 

. CNIDEL.AON. Oil made of the grana cnidia. 
CNIDIA COCCIS. See TyurMEL#A. | 
CNIDIA GRANA. Cnidian berries. Some ſaytheſe 

are the fruit of the thymelza (which ſee), others of the 

mezereon, others of the cneoron. Ray ſays, the berries 
of the thymelæa are not the grana cnidia, but the ſeeds 
contained in the berry. Ho CS 

CNIDOSIS. An itching and ſtimulating ſenſation, 
| ſuch as is excited by the cnide, or nettle. Celſus renders 
it pruriginem. | | 
 CNIPES. Small worms that infeſt vines. 

CNIPOTES. Itching. Some take it to ſignify 
ophthalmy. | | Eds, 

CNISMOS, i. e. Cneſmos. 


a dry 


CNISSOREGMIA, from «11902, a nidorous | mell, and 


£pevyn, an eructation. A nidorous eruCtation. 
_ . CNYMA, from xvva, to ſcrape, or grate. In Hippocrates 
it ſignifies a razure, punction, or vellication; and alſo the 
ſame as cneſmos. | WT . 5 
COA, A plant ſo named by father Plumier, in honour 
of Hippocrates. It is an ever-green of the ſcandent kind, 
with a globular bell-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one leaf. 
It is found in America, particularly about Campeachy. 
The ſeeds have been brought ro England, and plants 
raiſed from them ; but they are not remarked for any me- 
dical virtue. Miller's Dict. 


COAACHIRA INDORUM, i. e. Indicum. 


_ COACUS. An epithet of a treatiſe of Hippocrates's, 


called Coacæ Prænotiones, from Coos, his birth-place. 
COAGULANTIA. In general fuch things as coa- 
gulate fluids; but in medicine it ſignifies more particu- 
larly ſuch remedies or poiſons as coagulate the blood and 
Juice flowing from it. OS | 
CoOAGULATIO, Coagulation, is when a fluid, or 
ſome part of it, is rendered more or leſs ſolid. This is 
_ variouſly effected, and from the different methods, as well 
as means, the appellations vary. 50 


Heat and cold are the two principal natural agents for 


coagulating fluids. When heat is uſed by art, its effect is 
called coagulatio pet ſegregationem, or ſeperationem. 
When cold is thus made uſe of, its effect is called coagu- 
latio per comprehenſionem, which is when no part of the 
fluid is loſt, and all its parts are brought into a ſolid 
ſtate. 33 


lates water by freezing it; water coagulates camphor, if it 
is diſſolyed in ſpirit of wine; ſpirit of wine, if pure, 
coagulates the white of egg and other matters; and mo- 
tion coagulates milk into butter. | | 
The coagulatio-continui is produced either by impaſta- 
tion, that is, when powders, &c. are mixed with the 
fluid; or by condenſation, that is, when coldneſs is ap- 
plied to water ſo as to congeal it. 

The coagulatio-partis, is when one ſubſtance ſo adheres 
to another, as to form a more ſolid body; for example, 
dry things with moiſt, oil with water, &c. 

The coagulatio-totius is preternatural, when heterogene 


4 


COA 


matter is united; and natural, when homogene fluil 
coagulated by way of generation. 'Y 

COAGUL UM. Curdled concretions, formed h 
mixture of two liquors, are thus called; ſuch a 
for cheeſe, ſeparated from the ſerous part of milk 
of rennet infuſed in warm water, &c, 

COAGULUM. Rennet, or runnet. It is the 
creted milk found in the ſtomachs of ſucking quadru 2 
which as yet have received no other nouriſhment ihn 
their mother's milk. In ruminating animals, which wa 
ſeveral ſtomachs, it is generally found in the laſt, J 
ſometimes in the next to it. 1 

If rennet is dried in the ſun, and then cloſe 
may be preſerved in perfection for years. 

Not only the rennet itſelf, but alſo the ſto 
which it is found, curdles milk, without any yr, 
preparation. But the common method is, to take the . 
ner membrane of a calf's ſtomach, to clean it wel ; 
ſalt, and hang it up in brown paper : when this i; tht 
the ſalt is waſhed off, then it is macerated in a little wys 
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kent I 


mach In 


during the night, and, in the morning, the infuſion z 


poured into the milk to curdle it. | 
The medicinal qualities of rennet are its acrimony, ig 
reſolvent power, and its uſefulneſs in ſurfeits, from fool d 
diſſicult digeſtion. | . 
COAGULUM ALUMINOSUM. See Al vysy, 
COALESCENTIA, Coaleſcence. The union, « 
growing together of two bodies, which before were fe 


rate. 


COALTERN A FEBRES. Fevers mentioned by Be 
lini, which are moft probably imaginary. He deſcrls 
them as two fevers affecting the fame patient, and 
paroxyſm of one approaching as that of the other ſublis 


_ COAPOIBA, i.e. Caopoiba. 


| COAVA. The infuſion of coffee, as 


| ſome parts of Aſia; is now chiefly dug up in Saxony, al 


_—_— 


| ſubſtances; it is then broken into ſmall pieces, and® 


| | arſenic. | 
Different means coagulate different matters; thus heat | 
coagulates ſalts by diſſipating their moiſture ; cold coagu- 


the greateſt quantity of arſenic is obtained, that is uſl3 
over Europe. 8 


which is ſome ſcores of yards long, to the inſide of li 
the fumes adhering in the form of a white ſoot, is at 


cined two or three times; and then being finclygR 


powder is called ſmaltum, ſmalt, or encauſium © 


COARCTATIO. Coarctation. A rendering thee 


nals more narrow, or contraction of the diameters of th 


veſſels. A coarctation of the pulſe is its diminution, 
COARTICULATIO. See ABARTICULATI0, « 
SYNARTHROSIS _ | ö 
COATLIS, 1. e. Ben. 1 
it is uſu 
drank. | 7 | ER RR 
 COAXOCHITL. The American name for the tag 
Indicus minimis flore ſericæ hirſutie obſito. | 
COBALTUM, called alſo cadmia metallica, and u 
balt. It is a ponderous hard foſſil, or metallic and early 
mineral, or a kind of marcaſite. It hath been foundu 


is alſo found in ſome parts of England. The beſt vit 
diſtinguiſhing it from other mineral matters, is to tun] 
into glaſs, or to melt it therewith, for it gives ther 
ſapphire blue colour. . 3 
obalt is the foundation of zaffer or ſmalt ; and fron! 


The cobalt when dug up, is mixed witli various ol 


cined in a reverberating furnace, ſo formed, as thatt 
flame of the fire may paſs over the calcining matter, ® 
keep it ignited: the flame in paſſing over the cobalt, 
ries off a copious fume, which is conveyed from the 
of the furnace into a large winding wooden ching 


per intervals ſweeped down, and when melted is the v 
After the arſenic is thus ſeparated, the cobalt 18 © 


with two or three times. its weight of powdered fiub e 
which being melted, zaffer is produced. The zalſe 
ing powdered and waſhed, the whitiſh part that {epan 
from it thereby, is called eſchel, and the blue pow! 
named blanc tarbe. | 
If two parts of calcined cobalt, one part of pot al 
three parts of common ſand, are melted together, | 
treous, opake bluiſh maſs is formed, which when gro 


leum, or powder-blue. , 
Biſmuth, ſmall portions of ſilver, and other 3 
are found in different parcels of cobalt. 


On the outſide of the mines where cobalt is found, there 


i mineral of the colour of ſtreaked roſes, called the 


ver of cobalt. 
The ebief uſe 
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of this mineral is for obtainin 
men : 


line part, which is the blue made uſe of for 
Lan ial hive, and other ſuch like manufactories. 
e Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of Chem. 4to. and Neu- 


Inn's Chem. Works. 
COBASTOLI. Aſhes. 5 
COBBAN. A ſmall tree much like the peach tree, It 
s in Sumatra: the fruit quenches thirſt, and the ker- 
| affords an oil by expreſſion, which is externally uſed 
inſt pains. Raii Hiſt. 5 
OBTTES. A freſh-water fiſh of the gudgeon kind. 
NcokkA DE CAPELLO. A venomous ſerpent, which 
so called ſerpens Indicus coronatus, vipera Indica vit- 
| geſticulatia, vipera pileata. The Indian /erpent. 
part in uſe is a ſtone taken out of its head, called pedro 
| cobra, and by miſtake piedra di cobra : it 1s of an oval 
re, plain on the outſide, and gibbous on the other, of 
born colour, ſhining, with pores interſperſed, It is 
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om food d neither this quality, nor the truth of its being a natu- 


production, are aſcertained. 


ours, IC OBRELL A, 80 the Portugueſe call the morbus ſa- 


union, « 
were legs 


WO0CAOTE, i. e. Corvinus lapis. 


he Mexican name for a ſpecies of tagetes. 


** occA BAPTICA. Kermes berries. 
at, and % NoCCA CNIDIA, or Gnidia. See CNIDIA. 
8. lublad OCCALOS. A name of the cnidia, and of the nux 


ea. | 
WOCCARIUM. The name of a very ſmall pill men- 
hed by Oribaſius in his Synop. lib. 3. pe 
WOCCEIRA INDICA. The cocoa-nut tree. See 
ru. | 
WOCCI CNIDIL. 
WEOCCI ORIENTALES: Indian berry, 
WLOCCI RADICUM. Kermes berries 
FOCCLE MINORES PIL, i. e. Pil. ex colocynth. 
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OCCINILLA, alſo called coccinella, grana, ſcara- 
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vs Indicus tinctorius, and cochineal. 
W 15 an inſect, but as brought to us, appears in little 
5, that are wrinkled, of an irregular figure, convex 


Fare of a dark red colour, generally ſprinkled with a 
iſn clammy powder; internally of a deep bright red. 
brought from Mexico and New-Spain. It is found 
ring to the leaves and branches of the opuntia, called 
al in New-Spain, or the American prickly pear-tree, 
lian fig. Coccus (Cacti) cacli coccinelliferi, Linn. The 

pes carefully collect, preſerve, and cure them. The 
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eces, and F inſets have wings, and are about the ſize of a 
d, as that the females have no wings, and are larger: when 
g matter, Jof young they ſwell ſo as to reſemble berries, in 
he coball ch ſtate they are ſwept off from the leaves and 


es of the opuntia with a pencil : if left until the 
s ones Creep out, the parent dies, and its body be- 
s an empty huſk. 
be greateſt conſumption of this article is amongſt the 
t dyers, and for making carmine. By different ma- 
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It is the female ſort that we uſe. 
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o be an antidote to the poiſon of venomous animals; 


OCAZOCHITL. A ſpecies of French marigold; al- 


The berries of the mezereon tree. 


ent it affords all the ſhades of red, from the loweſt 
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us bæmiſphericus cochineelifer, cochenille, cochinille, 


one ſide, and flat or hollowed on the other; externally 
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of _ loſe any of their colour by inſpiſſating them to at 
extract. 

This inſect hath been commended as divretic, diapho- 
retic, and corroborant; but theſe qualities are not duly 
aſcertained. 

Neumann obſerves, that the watery infuſion contains a 
large portion of mucilage; and Cartheuſer ſays, that the 
mucilaginous, bitteriſh, watery extract, amounts to 3-4ths 
of the weight of the coehineal, An ounce of cochineal di- 
ſtilled in an open fire, gave out two ſcruples and three 
grains of phlegm ; four ſcruples of an urinous ſpirit; fif- 
teen drops of an oily ſpirit ; twenty-two grains of volatile 
ſalt; and five ſcruples two grains of an empyreumatic oil: 
the caput mortuum weighed two drams two ſcruples, and 
yielded five grains of a fixed lixivial ſalt. See Neumann's 
Chem. Works; Dict. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

COCCOBALSAMON, The fruit of the true balſam 


 COCCONES. The grains or acini of the pomegra- 
nate. | | | 
COCCONILEA. A name for the coccygria. 
_ COCCOS. The cocoa. See PALMA. . 
COCCOS, or Coccum. In Hippocrates, when with- 
out any addition, it ſignifices the grana caidia ; but coc- 
cus implies any berry or grain. | | 
COCCULI INDI AROMATICI. Jamaica pepper. 
COCCULUS INDUS, called alſo cocculz officinarum, 
cocci Orientales. Indian berry. It is a brown fruit, of 
the ſize of a very large pea it is rough, brittle, and when 
perfect hath a white kernel. It is brought from Malabar 
and the Eaſt-Indies, where it grows in cluſters on a large 
tree called natſiatam. It is poiſonous; it brings on a nau- 
ſea, fainting, and convulſions if ſwallowed. The noxious 
quality reſides in the kernel, and it operates both as an 


emetic and purgative. It is only uſed externally, and that 


very rarely: made into ointment, or infuſed in water, it 
deſtroys lice more effectually than the ſtaves-acre. Mixt 
with paſte it ſtupifies fiſhes ſo that they will lie on the wa- 
ter, and not attempt to eſcape from the hand that takes 
them. Condronchius writ a treatiſe on theſe berries : 


| Wepfer takes notice of ſeveral experiments made with 
| them in his De Cicuta Aquatica. 


See alſo Raii Hiſt. 

and Neumann's Chem. Works. 8 
COCCUM, i. e. Cnidia grana. 
COCCUM BAPHICUM, infectorium, 
chermeſinum vel ſcarletinum, i. e. Chermes. 

COCCUS AMERICANUS. Cochineal. | 

COCCUS INDICUS TINCTORIUS. Cochineal. 

COCCUS DE MALDIVIA, called alſo nux Indica, 
palma coccifera, tavaccare, nux medica, palma Maldivi- 
ca vel Naldivenſis, and the Maldivia nut. It hath a black 
rind, more ſhining than the common eocca or Indian nur, 
and its ſhape more oval; the pulp when dried is extremely 
hard, white, porous, and full of clefts on its ſuperficies, 
and of an unpleaſant taſte, They are found in the earth _ 
and on the ſea-ſhore about the Maldivas; but the leaves 
or branches of the trees which produced them were never 
known. Drinking cups are made of the fhells. Rail 
Hiſt, EET os | 
COCCUS POLONICUS. It is faid to be found of 


tinctorium, 


different ſizes, from a poppy-ſeed to a pepper- corn, and 


in greater or leſſer numbers adhering to one plant. Brey- 
nius deſcribes it as being round, fmooth, and of a pur- 
ple violet colour; has a thin ſkin, incloſing a blood-red 
juice; one half or more of it is covered with a rough 
dark-brown cruſt, by which it adheres to the roots. It is 
gathered in ſummer, and dried in earthen platters. One 
of theſe expoſed to the ſun, by the latter end of July pro- 
duces a ſmall worm, which worm, after a few days, pro- 
duces from 50 to 100 or more eggs; theſe in a month 
after are hatched, and the young ones fixing to the roots 
of the plant, and its}loweſt branches, live by ſucking its 
juice. Theſe berries are uſed as a colour in dying, for 
they abound with a purple juice. As a medicine their 
virtues are the ſame with the chermes, and they are 
a good ſuccedaneum thereto. See Neumann's Chem. 


Works, and Raii Hiſt. Plant. 


COCCUS RADICUM TIN CTORIUS, i. e. Coccus 
Polonicus. f 

-COCCYGAUS (Musc. ) It riſes from the ſpine of the 

8 | | iſchium, 


CT EE ES 


r 
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iſchium, and is inſerted into the fide of the os coceygis: 
this muſcle and its fellow form a fling to bring that bone 


upwards and inwards. It is nothing elſe but a continu- 


ation of the poſterior part of the levator ani. It is Winſ- 
low's caccygæus poſterior. = | 
COCCYG.AUS ANTERIOR. This muſcle is fixed 


in the anterior portion of the ſmall tranſverſe ligament, at 


the upper part of the foramen ovale of the os innomina- 


tum; from thence it runs between the great tranſverſe li- 
gament of the pelvis and the muſculus obturator internus, 
and is inſerted in the lower part of the os coccygis. 


COCCYGAUS POSTERIOR. This muſcle is fixed 


to the inner concave edge of; the two firſt vertebrz of the 
os ſacrum, to the inner and lower 77 of the ligamentum- 
ſacro- ſciaticum, and to the ſpine of the os iſchium, and 


| 


COCCYGIS (os). It is ſituated at the extremity of 


the os ſacrum, and is in ſome meaſure an appendix there- 


of; it is bent forward towards the pelvis; the fore ſide is 
flat, the back part rather convex; it is made up of four 


or five pieces, like falſe vertebræ, joined together by car- 


tilages, more or leſs pliable ; ſometimes all the pieces are 


- cemented together. The firſt piece is the largeſt; it hath 


two ſhoulders, betwixt which and the os ſacrum is a 


notch, through which a pair of nerves paſs. The other | 


is inſerted in the inſide of the os coceygis, above the coc- 
cygæus anterior, | 


pieces are irregular ſquares, diminiſhing in ſquares as 


they deſcend. 


Daventer and ſome other writers ſay, that difficult la- 
bours are often cauſed by theſe bones being anchyloſed ; 


but experience manifeſts that theſe gentlemen were impa- 


tient, and waited not long enough for nature to do her 
own buſineſs: it is generally found that when the head is 


confined in the pelvis, and advances but ſlowly, or not at 


all, that by waiting and leaving the work to nature, the 


| head is moulded into the ſhape of the pelvis, and comes 
along very well. | 1 8 


COCCYS. The cocoa. Sec Par Ma. 
COCCYX (Os). See Coccrcis Os, . 
COCCHENILLA. Cochineal. bh 
 COCHENILLE. Cochineal. 


 COCHIA. A name formerly of ſome officinal pills: 
the etymology of this word is obſcure. There were two 


compoſitions bearing this name; the pil. coch majores, 


which was taken from Rhaſes, and the pil. coch. minores, 
which was taken from Galen: the firſt is now totally ex- 
cluded from practice; the ſecond is now called pil. colo- 
cynth, cum aloe. See CoLocyYNTH. | N 


COCHINILLA. Cochineal. _ 
_ COCHINILLIFERA. Cochineal plant. 
COCHITSAPOTL. See ZaroTE 
_ COCHLEA. The firſt mention made of this part of 
the ear is by Plutarch, who ſays that Empedocles, a ſcho- 
lar of Pythagoras, was acquainted with it and its uſe, for 


he ſaid that ſounds were formed there. It is a winding 
cavity, which turns round a nucleus in a ſpiral manner. 


It is larger where it begins, and becomes ſmaller like a 


horn, the ſecond turn almoſt within the firſt, and the 


third within the ſecond, making about two turns and a 
half. It is divided into a ſuperior and inferior cavity, by a 
partition in the middle, perpendicular to the axis of the 


| ſpindle of the cochlea - that part of the partition next the 


axis is bony, which terminates in an edge, where it is 
membranous; it grows narrower towards the apez. The 


ſcala, which is next the baſis, opens into the tympanum 


by the feneſtra rotunda ; that towards the apex into the 
veſtibulum by the feneſtra ovalis. | 
That the cochlea is a part of the organ of hearing may 


be concluded from its ſpiral lamina, which are hard, dry, 


fender, and eaſily broken ; all which conditions are re- 
quired in bodies ſuſceptible of tremulous motions. Again, 


when the large branch of the portio mollis of the ſeventh | 


pair of nerves arrives at the baſis of the cochlea, it is di- 
vided into a great number of ſmaller branches, which 
paſſing through all the ſmall meatuſes with which the fpin- 


dle is perforated, are diſtributed to the various windings 


and meanders of this ſpiral lamina, where they loſe them- 
ſelves. This lamina is not only calculated for receiving 
the vibratory motion of the air, but its ſtructure ought 
alſo to be looked upon as a convincing proof that it is qua- 
lified and diſpoſed for accommodating itſelf to the differ- 


6 


— — - 


| 


— 


I 


| 


is broader at the beginning of its firſt circy 


fit for the reception of ſlow and languid vibration 


_ commotion without the other parts und 


duce acute tones. Therefore, according to 


are ſometimes called ſeſilon and pomaticæ 


different ſpecies. 


_ dily give out by boiling to milk or water, ſo as to render 


if not better. 


ſhell-/nail, found in the Mediteranean. Its operculum 


\ ſea. © | 


followed by roundiſh feed veſſels. 


* 


ent characters and degrees of theſe motion 


R mvoluti 
at the extremity of its laſt, and ſince the Rd ON 
its 


other parts are in like manner proporti 
Proportionably dimin: 
we may venture to affirm that its broadeſt Ka 2 


8, which 
y may be put a. 


) ö ergoing any cha 
and vice verſa, that when its narrower parts xt firs N 
ay 


their vibrations are briſk and lively, and conſequently pro- 


the Various 

diſtributeg 
preſſions of 
ones or mo- 


are productive of grave tones, ſince the 


commotions of the ſpiral lamina, the nerves 
through its ſubſtance receive the various im 
the air, which exhibit and repreſent various t 
dulations of ſound. See Sounp. 
COCHLEA CALATA. See AnpDRrosact. 
COCHLEÆE, XoXAw, to wind or wreathe. Snails 
The ſnail is an animal lodged in a ſhort thick turbiz.1c 
ſhell, whoſe aperture is cloſed in the winter with a kind 
of cement. The land /zails are called operculares. h; 
ſort which adheres to briars and tendrils of vines, Fa 
Before the time of Seranus Samonicus, who flouriſbed 
in the third century after Chriſt, ſhell "ſnails er 


commended in pthiſical caſes. But indeed, abſtract unge 
from the ſhell, nails without ſhells do not differ from thes 37 


that have them : it is the difterent ſhells that form the advan 
Snails abound with a viſcid ſimy juice, which they rer. 


them thick and glutinous. They are very nutritious and 


demulcent. | | punge 

In Holland the ſea fna:l, called the periwinkle, is eaten; quors 
in France the the land ſnail, called the vine ſhell-ſuai}, is The 
eaten; but the ſmall white ſhell /nai/ is the moſt valued, prefer) 


Naturaliſts deſcribe a great variety, but the following WM i) vi 


only have medical virtues attributed to them, though the relſel, 
| large aſh-coloured ſnail is ſaid to be that which is in- The 
| tended for medicinal uſe ; but the ſmaller, dark coloured, in (mal 
| ſpotted, or ſtriped ſort, more common in gardens, is -in vat 


ken indiſcriminately, and their qualities do not appear to WM kectifi 
differ. | | „5 as eafil 
| Earth-worms, or any other jelly, are as good as hilde 

| 4 


4 


If falt is put upon the ſnail it ſoon dies, but it firſt con 


tracts itſelf ſo as to force out all its mucus. Take 
Cochlea terreſtris, alſo called limax, cochl. vulgaris, "tine 
cochlea teſtace. | hours, 
Cochlea nuda. | | | 1s calle 
Cochlea olearia, ſo called, becauſe its ſhell makes a good called | 
dil crewet. 3 | drops, 
Cochlea cælata, antonomaſtica dicta. This is a good vithout 


or cover is, according to ſome, the umbilicus marinus 0 Gpitus 
the ſhops. | | 2 
Coeplea minor ex luteo & nigro variegata. The Var 
garden-Yuail. . 9 
Cochlea aquatica. The water-/nail or periwinkle. 
Cochlea purpurifera. The purple. fiſn, or murex. 
Cochlea ſarmatica. A large ſnail found in the Baitid 


Cochlea margaritifera, See CoxcHA MarGartTlE 
„„ | | by 
COCHLEARIA, cochlear, cochleare, and cochlean 
um. A ſpoon. Perhaps ſo called from reſembling 4 
ſhell. The ancients had two kinds of 1 | i 3 
greater, which contained a dram, and the lefler, which Sh 
contained a ſcruple. Various indeed are the accoun>* "ws at 
the ancient cochlearia; but in the preſent London 8 50 f 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatories a cochleare is, of ſyrup, ba 11 
ounce in weight, and of diſtilled waters three dram 
weight. | . 4 

COCHLEARIA. Scurvy-graſs. It is a low plz 


with thick juicy leaves, ſome what hollowed, 8 al 


bell. na 


ſemble a ſpoon, whence its name coch/ear!s 3 b fl 
the root ſtanding on long pedicles 3 thoſe apart 
joined cloſe to it without pedicles 3 producing 


hite tetrapetalous Howe 
upper parts of the ſtalks ſmall whi 8 p b arp 


larly about Uh 


wild in ſeveral parts of England, particu dle or eo 


ſea- coaſts and ſalt-marſhes, and flowers in 


COC 


land and ſome other northern parts it is mild and | 
q eſitute of pungency, and yet as effeCtual as that 
de ; with us, when eaten for the ſame purpoſes 
is The cochlearia officinalis is the cochlearia foltis 
n 5 ſubrotundis, caulinis oblongis ſubſinuatis, 
pal The common or garden ſcurvy-graſs. And a va- 
. viz. cochlearia officinalis minor, 1. e. coch- 


etw 05 this ; . 
ney ©,” rotundi folia noſtras, Linn. Small-leaved 


urig minor TO 


1 ell [ARIA BATAVA, called alſo cochl. horten- 
b, vel rotundifolia; round-leaved, Dutch, or garden 
” oraſs, The radical leaves are unevenly roundiſh, 
Ea. on the ſtalks are oblong. It is cultivated in gar- 
" It does not change its qualities with the foil, 

5 CHLEARIA BRITANNICA, called alſo cochl. 
nina, cochl. folio ſinuato. Engliſh ſcurvy-graſs, or 
7 ſcurvy-graſs. It is the cochlearia Anglica, Linn. 
Al its leaves are alike, oblong, pointed, deeply and irre- 
owarly indented and ſinuated. 58 | 
® The freſh leaves of both ſorts have a diſagreeable fmell, 
and 3 penetrating acrid taſte : the firſt ſort is by much the 
lrongeſt. The leaves are the ſtrongeſt part of the plant: 
they are antiſeptic, attenuant, and aperient: they pro- 
note urine, but neither heat nor irritate ſo much as their 
pungency would cauſe one to ſuſpect. In the ſcurvy, 
pally, rheumatic and wandering pains, they are uſed with 
drantage. . 

; A mall quantity of nutmeg covers their diſagreeable 
farour. | 

Their active parts are wholly in the expreſſed juice. 
Water or fpirit alike extracts their whole virtue. The 


quors which poſſeſs it. 


preſerving the herb with all its virtues, is by beating it 

wp with ſugar into a conſerve, and keeping it in a cloſe 

rellel. | x 75 

The principle virtue reſides in an eſſential oil, ſeparable 
in mall quantities by diſtillation in water; this oil ſinks 

in water, yet it is very volatile, ſubtil and penetrating. 

Rectified ſpirit of wine carries the oil with it in diſtillation 

a3 ealily as water does. A pint of ſpirit will take with it 
all the oil from two pounds weight of the leaves. 


Spiritus Cochleariæ. Spirit of Scurvy-Graſs. 


Take ten pounds of the leaves of freſh /curwy-graſs ; of 
rectited ſpirit of wine, fiveſpints : macerate the herb twelve 
hours, and with a water bath draw off five pints. This 
b called ſimple ſpirit, in contradiſtinction to what is 


drops. Horſe-radiſh may be mixed, or wholly ſubſtituted, 
vitzout any ſenſible difference in any point of view. 


Toa pint of the ſimple ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs add an 
dps. See Lewis's Mat. Med. | 


lepidium. 


COCHLEARIS, i. e. Aqua ductus. 
COCHLEATA. See ie | | 
COCHLIA, Cochlias. See CocHLEA.. 5 


ſended by Oribaſius. 
COCHLIDIUM. The fame with zoXa:5s A ſmall 


ring, whoſe ſhell Breynius ſays is of a conical fi- 
ve and regularly ſpiral form. This author, in his 
yſica de Polytholamiis, enumerates various 


ertatio Ph 


ſpecies of the cochlidium, l 


HLITA. It is alſo called cochlea foſſilis or lapi- 


* XY a ſtone of the ſhape and figure of a certain 
cen It is ſaid to be lithontriptic. h 


Cf the ile Galen explains this to be the juncture 
- ECM, near the ſeat or breech; whence, ſays he, 


Ut 
a - 0)2cent parts about the ſeat are called by the ſame 


aue. 2 
Ny 'PPocrates often mentions theſe parts. Heſy- 


hey = cochone is the part of the ſpine which is 


Me c all the 


dds, that the iſchia are thus called. 
A weight of eleven outices, 


called golden. The doſe is from twenty to an hundred 


iritus Cochelarie Aureus. Golden Spirit of Scurvy-Graſs. i 


ounce of gamboge. The doſe is from twenty to ſixty 


COCHLEARIA ALTISSIMO FOLIO, A ſpecies of 


COCHLIAXON. A name for a part in a machine de- 


þ 


The beſt preparation, as well as the beſt method of | 


e os ſacrum and breech, and tells us that 
parts on both ſides the os ſacrum by this 


pungent part exhales in drying, and in evaporating the li- 


{ inwardly, deſtroys worms. Raii | 
CODAGEN. See HrpRocoTYLE Zeylanica aſari 


COE 


COCO. See PALMA. 

COCOLATA. Chocolate. 

COCOMICA SIGNA. A term uſed by Paracelſus; 
but his meaning is unknown. 

COCOS, i. e. Palma Indica coccigera anguloſa. 


COCTIO. Boiling. The effect of boiling differs 
from that of infuſion in ſome material particulars. In the 
heat of bo:ling water the eſſential oils of vegetables, in 
which their virtue generally reſides, are diſſipated; and 
when the medicine to be obtained is to conſiſt of the 
more volatile parts of the ingredients, infuſion is obviouſly 


| preferable to decoction. 


In decoCtions thoſe ingredients ſhould be boiled firſt 
from which their virtues are moſt difficultly extracted; 
and thoſe which more readily give them out may be re- 
ſerved until the latter end of the boiling ; ſuch vola- 
tile ones as hardly bear the heat of bo:/ing water may be 
added when the decoction is removed from the fire; they 
may ſtand cloſely covered until the liquor is cool enough 


to be ſtrained off. 


Agglutinants, aſtringents, and emollients, are the chief 
ſubjects of this operation, and ſuch other materials as re- 
quire ſome force to ſeparate their parts. Len 

By decoction the fermentation of fermentable liquors is 
deſtroyed. See Dict. Chem. yto. | 


By the coction of humours is meant the digeſtion of th 


| aliment into chyle with the firſt coc ion; the reduction of 


the chyle into blood, which is the ſecond ; and the ſepa- 


glands, is the third and laſt. 

COCYTA. See Maris. 

CODA. See BEETLE. g 

CODA-PANNA. A ſpecies of palm: tree. 

COD AGA PAL A, alſo called arbor Malabarica lac- 
teſcens, jaſmini flore odoro, ſiliquis oblongis. It is a 
tree which grows in Malabar, the bark of which, when 
powdered and drank in ſour milk, reſtrains hæmorrhages 
and alvine fluxes, 'The root boiled in water makes a good 
fomentation againſt avon wy fr ooks and taken 


iſt. 
ſolio. | 


GIUM. | 
_ CODESELLA. A carbuncle. 5 | | 
 CODIA. In Hippocrates ſignifies a poppy-head, The 
heads of other plants are alſo hs named. 
CODIAMINUM. Wild daffodil. 
CODIANUM. Wild daffodil. 
CODI-AVANACU. An under-ſhrub growing in 
ſandy ſoils in the Eaſt-Indies. The juice of the whole 


| plant taken in wine is a good remedy for fluxes, Some 


other preparations are made from it. 

_ CODOSCELL AM. Buboes. 2 
CCECALIS VENA. A branch from the concave 

of the colon; it divides by two arteries, one of which 


ſending branches to the inteſtinum cœcum and appendi- 


| cula vermiformis, communicates below with the extre- 


mity of the great meſaraic vein. | | 
CLA. The hollow of the eyes, or rather above and 


The cæla of the feet are the hollow parts at the bottom 

of the foot, adjacent to the heels. | 
CCQELESTINUS COLOR. In Paracelſus it fignifies 

a ſky colour. 


CCELIA It ſignifies a cavity in any part of the body, 


or in any of the viſcera; it is alſo the ſame with alvus, 


which ſee: if ae is joined with it, it fgnihes the ſto- 
mach, and ſometimes the thorax; and n zaTw, joined with 
it, is the lower belly, or inteſtinal tube, from the cardia to 
the anus. | 


tery ariſes anteriorly from the aorta deſcendens, as ſoon as 
it has paſſed through the diaphragm; its trunk is ſhort, 
but it ſends off from the right fide two ſmall diaphragma- 
ticæ, though ſometimes there is but one. The left branch, 
which riſes from the intercoſtales and mammariæ, ſends 
ramifications to the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach, and 


to the glandulæ renales of the ſame ſide, as the right fur- 
niſhet 


ration of the juices from the blood by means of the 


 CODDAM-PULLI. See CancAruL f and CauBo- 


ſide of the vena meſaraica major; it runs to the beginning 


communicates with the gaſtro-colica; the other, after 


below the eye-lids. They are puffed up in a cachexia. 


COAELIACA ARTERIA, nag, e The cœliac ar- 
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niſhes the renal gland on the right fide, and the pytorus. 
After theſe the celiac artery ſends off the arteria ventriculi 
coronariz, and the gaſtrica ſuperior. then divides into 
the arteria hepatica on the right hand, and the arteria 
fplenica on the left. Sometimes this artery is divided into 
the coronaria, hepatica, and ſplenica in the ſame place, 


very near its origin, the trunk going out from the aorta | 


in a ſtraight line, and the branches from the trunk almoſt 
at right angles, like radii from an axis, whence this trunk 
hath been called axis arteriæ cœliacæ. 

CCELIACA, i. e. Cœliaca Paſſio. 7 

COELIACA MUCOSA, i. e. Diarrhœa Mucoſa. 

CGLIACA CHYLOSA, 1. e. Diarrhœa Cahaca. 

CGELIACA LACTEA, i. e. Diarrhœa Cœliaca. 

CCELIACA PASSIO. The cœliac paſſion is a ſpecies 
of diarrhoea, in which the aliment is carried off in a li- 
quid ſtate, but not well digeſted ; the diſcharges reſemble 
ehyle. Aretæus calls thofe afflicted with this diſorder 
0% ,jνt Ccelius Aurelianus calls it ventriculoſi; Hippo- 
crates does not name it. . : 

It is cauſed by a diſorder in the firſt paſſages, which 
admits of the aliment being diſſolved, but not properly di- 
geſted. Dr. Friend ſays that it is cauſed by an obſtruction 
of the inteſtinal glands, on which account a ſufficient 

quantity of lymph cannot, by theſe, be ſupplied for di- 
luting the chyle, and rendering it fit to paſs into the lac- 
teals; hence it paſſes off with the excrements. He diſtin- 
guiſhes it from the chylous flux, by obſerving that in this 
the cauſe is an obſtruction of the lacteal veſſels. | 
The ſymptoms attending this diſorder are in general 
ſuch as are met with in different patients labouring under 
a diarrhoea, which are as the conſtitution and various 
other circumftances differ. 


It muſt be diſtinguiſhed from other inteſtinal diſcharges, 


and from what Celſus calls cœliacus ventriculi morbus. 

The cure is tedious at beſt, but often uncertain. It 
ſometimes abates, but is apt, upon the leaſt irregularity, 
to return. | | | 


As the cauſe is in part an interception of the humours 


which uſed to be diſcharged from the glands in the firſt 
_ paſſages, aſtringents are obviouſly prejudicial ; and thoſe 


remedies which gently irritate the bowels, and deterge the 
mouths of their glands, are manifeſtly the means of relief ; -| 


to this end vomits of ipecacuanha may now and then be 

given, and gentle purges frequently repeated in ſmall 
doſes. As indigeſtion or weakneſs of the ſtomach in 
part contributes to the production of this diſorder, warm 
ſtrengthening ſtomachics will be uſeful ; the diet and other 
non-naturals alſo muſt be properly regulated. | 


See Aretæus, lib. 2. cap. 7. Cœlius Aurelianus Morb. 


Chron. I. 4. C. 3. | 
CCELIE. See VENTER. | | 
. CAELE-FLOS. See CoELIFOLIUM. | 


CELIFTOLIUM. Paracelſus called this noſtoch and 


cerefolium ; others call it cceliflos and flos terræ. In ſome 
places it is known by the name of ſtar-fall. _ 
It is a ſpecies of jelly, ſometimes clear, at others green- 


iſh, and agitated with a kind of tremulous motion ſo long 


as it 1s freſh. i | 
It is found after rain in meadows, and in dry parched 
grounds, generally betwixt th 
If it is not gathered before the riſing of the ſun, it will 
be ſhrivelled up to a thin membrane of a browniſh colour. 
Magnol, in his Botanicum Monſpelienſe, calls it muſcus 
fugax membranaceus pinguis. And Tournefort calls it 
noſtoch ciniflonum. | 25 
It is a production of the earth, to which it adheres by 

one or more ſlender roots. The embryo at firſt appears 
like a ſmall tubercle, which is fleſhy, ſoft, and diverſiſied 
with inconſiderable inequalities, like thoſe on ſtrawberries, 


at firſt of a greeniſh blue colour, but afterwards clear, 


Afterwards this membrane 1s unfolded on the earth, and 
thus it remains while the weather is moiſt, not fading till 
the wind and ſun dries the earth. It affords a clear infipid 
liquor, that turns merc. cor. alb. white, and ſyr. violar. 
green, It affords a volatile ſalt well cryſtallized, a vola- 
tile urinous fpirit, and a fetid oil. N 
The Germans uſe it to make the hair grow. 
CELI SPECTATOR, i. e. Uranoſcopus. 
- COELIUS AURELIANUS. He was of the city of 
Sicca, in Numidia: he was an eminent phyſician, and 
3 | 


he alſo added much to what he collected: in what 


| Next to him as eminent, 


with which any body is ſurrounded in pots or crucible 


them is what is called the royal cement, becauſe uſed 


ſame quantity of food in an horizontal poſture, than in! 


Linn. 


| venteenth century. The firſt cof{ee-houſe in London #1 
erected in the Tilt-Yard, in the year 1652. 


ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons. 
was ſcarcely known until 1669; though 


and the pellicles immediately 


writ elegant Latin. He ſays he did little more than t 
ran 


late ſome of the works of Soranus. H | 
the Methodics, Though he copied "OA wh Yon 
any 


ö | 
he manifeſts much igen | 


is Galen, wh | 
COELOMA. Kaas, bellow, An "bo the tun; 
cornea of the eye. See BOoTHR10N. whe 
COEELOSTOMIA, from xox», hollow 
au _ . in n when a perſon's ſpeech 
ured by lounding, as if his voi | 
3 Y oy g, 28 is voice Proceeded from 
CCEMENTATIO. See Cok MEN Tu. 
CEMENTUM. Cement See CatmenTyy 


In chemiſtry cements are thoſe powders and pa 
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from Soranus and others 
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and which, by the help of fire, produce ch 

bodies about which they are 417 EW 
There are many compoſitions for cementing, whi 

may be ſeen in chemical writings ; one of the chief 


purifying gold from ſilver. It is thus made: Take fo 
parts of fine brick-duſt, one part of green vitriol, calcin 
to redneſs, and one part of common ſalt ; mix them ye! 
and then work them into a firm paſte with water. $ 
_ of Chem. 4to. | 

CENA. Supper. Suppers that are heavy ſhould 
avoided, becauſe the a: is more oppreſſed wr 
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erect one, and becauſe digeſtion goes on more flowly whe 
we ſleep than we are awake. They ſhould alſo be ex 
long enough before bed time, that they may be nearly d 
geſted before going to fleep, and then a draught of yy 
water will uſefully dilute that which remains. in the | 
mach. 3 | 
COCENOTES, from noo, common. The phyſicians 
the Methodic ſect aſſerted that all diſeaſes aroſe from ts 
laxation, ſtricture, or a mixture of both. Theſe we 
called cenotes, what diſeaſes have in common, 
CARRULEUM MONTANUM. Mountain blue, al 
ſo called chryſocolla. It is a blue ore of copper. 
CASRULEUM FOSSILE, i. e. Armenius lapis. 
 CORRULEUM NATIVUM, i. e. Lap. lazuli. 
CASRULEUS LAP IS, i. e. Lazuli lapis, and vitril 
crul. 8 | 
COFFEA, called alſo coffee, jaſminum Arabicun 
caſtanæa folio flore albo odoratiſſimo, coffe, choava, j; 
minoides, coffee tree or buſh. It is the cofea Arabic 


The fruit of the coff7e tree, called its berries, are ol 
pale colour and oval ſhape, rather leſs than a comma 
bean, convex on one fide, and flat on the other, with 
remarkable furrow. | 5 

The tree is of the jeſſamine kind, with leaves like tho 
of the bay-tree : it grows in Arabia Felix; from thence 
was introduced into the Weſt-Indies. The fruit 154 Ju} 
berry, including two of the ſeeds, joined by the fat lides 
and covered each with a thin ſhell. 

Coffee was but little known in Europe before the { 


In Paris l 
at Marſeilles l 


was uſed in 1644. Rauwolfius, a German, and Proſpe 
Alpinus, an Italian, were the firft Europeans who wü 
on the uſe of it. | 17 
The Arabian coe is called the Levant coffee al 
the ſmalleſt ; the uh coffee is called the Eaſt-India off 
it is larger, and of a whitiſh livid colour : the Amen 


coffee is called Engliſh or Surinam coffee ; the berries att 


large and of a -greeniſh colour; but the beſt are im 


cloſe, and ſomewhat tranſparent. * 
The Arabic word cahoua, ſigniſies any kin 8. 1 
conſequently the liquor made with . oo 
Turks derive their cabveb; whence again tue | 
word cafe. FE | «ol capſul 
In Ati, perſons of rank only uſe the ſeminal capſ , 
ner Pope. ae 

roduce a grateful liquor, but for this purpo:  ..- 
Foles, Gr ns be freſh. The French call this caft © 


ſultane. nc 
N _ what u 
The coßee berries have a farinaceous, emen 


COL 


i taſte; and little or no ſmell. It is roaſted 
hat flatulence that it hath in common with all 
ſubſtances. Many ſeeds, &c. by roaſting, 
flavour for which coffee is admired, Dille- 


| nous bitte 
o deſtroy t 
Frinaceous 
equire the 


be ſubſtances which in ſmell and taſte reſemble coffee ; 
A nd that roaſted rye, with a few roaſted almonds, 
5 the neceſſary proportion of oil, comes the 
0 e . : 
* ine ounces of roaſted. coffee, Neumann ob- 
34 ounces, two drams, and two ſcruples of watery 
A. and afterwards five drams and one ſcruple of ſpi- 
. extract. On inverting the procedure, he obtain- 
Nm paces and four ſcruples of ſpirituous extract, and 
oben of watery the reſiduum, in both caſes, was 


fame, viz; about one half of the whole. 
ik 3 ſeeds ground into powder ſoon loſe their 
n th e in the air; impart it to water and to ſpirit by light 


er in diſtillation. The roaſted berries keep very 
rell; to recover their briſk flavour, lay them before the 
ire ſew minutes, and, when it is warm, it may be 
ound for uſe, and is then as agreeable as when firſt 
2 ſhould be boiled eight or twelve hours before it 
drank, and if the liquor is mixed with an equal quan- 
ity of milk, it is excellent. : f 
If coffee is drank warm within an hour after dinner, it 
of üngular uſe to thoſe who have head-achs from a 
reakneſs in the ſtomach, contracted by attention, or 
om drunkenneſs. It is uſeful when digeſtion is weak. 
The phlegmatic and corpulent are much benefited by its 
ſe. In ſome delicate habits it produces nervous ſymp- 


limentary fermentation, and is powerfully ſedative. See 
ewis's Mat. Med. Newmann's Chem. Works; Percival's 
. Med, and Exp. vol. ii. Lettſom's edit. of Fothergill's 
m offi ors, vol. ii. | 

COGGYGRIA. It is a ſpecies of ſumach. 

COHOB. Cohobation. It is the returning of a liquor, 
liſtilled from any ſubſtance, back again upon the ſame 
ubſtance, and diſtilling it again, either with or without 
n addition of freſh ingredients. The alembic, called a 
jelican, was invented for the more eaſily affecting this 
pperation. Modern chymiſts neglect it. 

COHOBAT IO, i. e. Cohob. 

COHOBIUM. See Conos. £6 

COHOL, i. e. Alcohol. Caſtellus ſays it is uſed in 
1 to expreſs dry collyria for the eyes in fine 
jowder, | FEE 


COHOPH, i. e. Cohob. 


itriol 


Gr The Indians- make cups of it. The fruit is not 
atable. | | 5 . | 
COIF. See Capur, GALEA, and Wer 6: 
E. A ſudden ſwelling of the belly from 
Find, . ö | 

COITIO. The act of venery. See Vexus. 
COLATORIA LACTEA. Aſtruc ſays they were 
armerly called glands, and are ſituated on the third and 


7 tunic of the uterus, and that they are veſicular 


COLATORIUM. A ftrainer of any kind. 
COLATURA. Any ſtrained or filtered liquor is call- 


a the colature. 


WLCAQUAHUITL. EWA Amador plant com- 
| ended in palſies and uterine diſorders. Raii Hiſt. 
ay COLCHESTER WATER. This mineral water is 


COLCHICUM. Meadow ſaffron. 


*rhaave mentions eight ſpecies. WEE 
13 called alſo colchicum autumnale, colchicum 


. planis lanceolatis erèectis, &c. Linnæi, colchicum 
| mune, colchicum Anglicum purpureum & album. 
eadow ſaffron, 7 
thele t . SOR | - 
Fous in moiſt meadows that are alſo rich; and 
2 (4 Metimes it 


© is found in marſhy grounds. It hath two 
dulbous roots, the one producing from its lower 
From the laſt ariſes in autumn, along 


ia ſmaller bulb, 


us hath given a diſſertation in the Ephem. Nat. Curioſo, 
Hy 


ocdion, or digeſtion, and give over a great part of it with 


oms. It is ſlightly aſtringent and antiſeptic, moderates 


COHYNE.. An American tree, with leaves like the 
urel, Its fruit is as large as a melon, ſhaped like an 


It = or purging kind, ſimilar to that at Epſom, but 


a furrow, in the fide of the old root, a ſlender, hollow; 
tranſparent pedicle, widening at the top into a flower like 
thoſe of the crocuſes, divided into 6x ſegments, of a pur- 
pliſh, or whitiſh colour, withering in two or three days. 
From the ſame root there comes forth in the next ſpring 
three or four upright leaves, like thoſe of the lily, in the 
middle of which appear on ſhort pedicles, commonly three 
triangular pods, about the ſize of ſmall walnuts, divided 
into three cells, full of roundiſh dark coloured feeds. The 
outer root is barren and ſhrivelled, the inner one pro- 
duces the plant, 2 | 
When the root is young and freſh, its taſte is very acrid ; 
but when old, it is mealy and faint. For medical pur- 
poſes it is beſt when full of ſap. Two drams of this root 
killed a large dog; after putting him to great torment for 


and urine. One grain of it being ſwallowed by a healthy 
man, produced heat in the ſtomach, and ſoon after fluſh- 
ing heats in different parts of the body, with frequent 
ſhiverings, followed by colicky pains after which an itch- 
ing in the loins, and urinary paſſages, was perceived, and 
then came on a - continual inclination to make water, a 
teneſmus, pain in the head, a hurrying pulſe, thirſt, and 
other diſagreeable ſymptoms. | | | 
Notwithſtanding theſe effects, when made into an oxy- 
mel, it becomes a ſafe, but powerful medicine. The 


In ſlicing them, they emit acrid particles, which affect 
the head, irritating the noſtrils, throat, and breaſt ; the 
fingers that hold them when cutting, become numb for a 
time, and loſe their ſenſation; though after being ſteeped 
in vinegar, they are almoſt infipid, their acrimony being 
taken up by it. | | 

ing method gives the ſpeedieſt relief. To a pint of water 
add an ounce of vinegar, or lemon juice, and half an 
ounce of the ſyrup of poppy heads. Of this take three 


hath removed the immediate effects of the colchicum, finiſh 
the cure with demulcents. e 


| Acetum Colchicum Autumnale. Vinegar of Meadow Saffron« 


Take of the freſh roots of meadow ſaffron, ſliced, an 
ounce; white wine vinegar, a pint. Mix and digeſt in a 


then ſtrain off the liquor. 


able, it is made into an oxymel, as follows : 


Oxymel Colchicum Autumnale. Oxymel of Meadow Saffron- 
With a pint of the vinegar of meadow ſaffron mix two 


| pounds of honey; gently boil them into an oxymel. 


This oxymel is agreeably acid, gently vellicates the 


tongue, is moderately aſtringent, excellent for cleanſing 
the tongue from mucus; in an increaſed doſe it is an eme- 
tic, and ſometimes a purge; but its moſt general effect is 
as a diuretic, and as ſuch it is very conſtant, and remark- 
ably powerful. TE 8 

of doſe ſhould be ſmall at the firſt ; half a tea-ſpoon- 
ful may be given two or three times a- day, increaſing the 


with expectorants, this oxymel ſhould be preferred, for 
no medicines in conjunction interferes with its operation. 


See Dr. Storck's Eflay on the Uſe and Effects of the Root 


COLCHICUM. A name of the hermodaCtylus. 
COLCHICUM ZEYLANICUM, i. e. Zedoaria. 
COLCOTAR. Red ink, vitriol. | 
COLCOTHAR. See VIiTR1IOLUM-. 


1 in water, a ſalt is obtained from it which is 
_ it is alſo named fixed ſalt of vitriol. If borax 
is added to this ſalt, and the mixture is expoſed to the 
fire, it eaſily ſublimes in the form of ſilver- coloured ſaline 
flowers, thus forming the ſal ſedativ. Hombergii. Two 
ounces of this fixed ſalt of. vitriol well calcined, muſt be 
diſſolved in a quart of warm water; the ſame quantity of 
borax muſt be diſſolved alſo in a quart of warm water: 
theſe ſolutions being mixed and filtered, the clear liquor 


1 muſt 


about thirteen hours, it operated violently by vomit, ſtool, 


roots ſhould be freſh, and full of ſap, when they ate uſed. 


When this root is imprudently ſwallowed, the follow- 


ounces every quarter of an hour. After the uſe of this 


glaſs veſſel, over a gentle fire, during forty-cight hours, 


To render this vinegar more mild, and leſs diſagree - 


doſe as the ſtomach will admit. In dropſies, and tertian 
agues, its ſucceſs has been great; as an expectorant it 
| ſucceeds when ſquills fail; and, when opiates are joined. 


of the Colchicum Autumnale. RAY 


COLCOTHAR, (Sal). When the colcothar of vitriol | 


3 


muſt be evaporated in a glaſs alembic to nr. an the 
dry maſs muſt be ſublimed. By mixing oil of vitfiol with 
twice its weight of borax, the ſame ſedative ſalt may be 
obtained. 
COLES, or Colis, i. e. Penis. | | 
COLETTA VEETLA, i. e. Eryngium Zeylanicum. 


COLI DEXTRUM, (LiGcAamENTUM). Where the 
meſentery changes its name for thjt of meſocolon (which 


is about the extremity of the ileum) the particular lamina, | 


which is turned to the right fide, forms a ſmall tranverſe 
fold, which is thus named. 

COLI SINISTRUM (LiG6AMENTUM). It is a con- 
traction of the meſocolon, a little below the left kidney. 

COLIA, or Colias. K fiſh which reſembles a ma- 
carel. | 

COLICA. The colic. 3 

The appellation of colie is commonly given to all pains 
of the belly, almoſt indiſcriminately, but properly it 1s 


_ confined to pains ſeated in the colon; however it is not 


neceſſarily ſo limited. From the different cauſes and cir- 
cumſtances of this diſorder it is differently deriominated, 


and fome difference is alſo to be obſerved in the cure in 


different caſes. ER | 
When the pain is accompanied with a vomiting of bile, 
or with obſtinate coſtiveneſs, it is called a bilious calc ; 
if flatus cauſes the pain, it takes the name of flatulent, or 
windy colic ; theſe two laſt named are varieties only of the 
ſpaſmodic colic: when accompanied with ſymptoms of 


heat and inflammation, it takes the name of inflammatory 


colic, &c. The different kinds ſeem to be properly in- 


ciuded under the diſtinctions of inflammatory, ſpaſmodic, 


or from irritation, and flatulent, or from wind. 
The inflammatory is when actual inflammation ſeizes 


ſome part of the inteſtinal canal, the diſorder will then 
be conſidered and treated as an inflammation of the reſ- 
pective part. See INFLAMMATION of the STOMACH 
and INTESTINES. „ | 


The ſpaſmodic is, when pain affects the belly, princi- 
pally about the navel, is attended with an obſtinate coſ- 


tiveneſs, and either a nauſea, or actual vomiting. In the 
beginning it is abſolutely void of inflammation, though, 


as a conſequence, this ſymptom ſometimes appears. 


The flatulent is, when from a ſudden rarefaction of va- 


pours in the inteſtinal canal there is pain; and as an effect 


af the diſtenſion, or of the pain, a conſtipation of the 
belly. © N yo 


Dr Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs Ne- 
roſes, and order Spaſmi. He enumerates ſeven ſpecies. 
1. Colica ſpaſmodica, with retraction of the navel and 


| ſpaſm of the muſcles of the belly. 2. Colica Pictonum, 
this in many things is like the former, at length terminates | 


with pains in the arms and back, which uſher in a palſy. 
3. Colica ſtercorea, which happens from coſtiveneſs. 4. 


Colica accidentalis, from ſharp undigeſted matters. 5. Co- 


lica meconialis, in infants, from a retention of meconium. 
6. Colica calloſa, from a callous ſtricture of the colon. 


7. Colica calculoſa, from calculi formed in the inteſtines. 


"The ſpaſmodic colic is treated of under a variety of 


names: Hippocrates ſeems to include it under pains of 
the belly, where he calls all pains of the inteſtines, iliac ; 


others, ſince him, have named it chordapſus, ileus, vol- 


vulus, &c. Writers of a more modern date have named 
it differently, according as it appeared epidemically in a 
particular eountry, or was apprehended to proceed from 
a particular cauſe, or had certain ſymptoms attending it: 


hence the names colica Pictonum, colica ſaturnina, colica 
plumbariorum, colica Damnoniorum, or of Devonſhire, 


bilious colic, dry belly-ach, the painter's colic, ſpaſmodic 
colic, nervous colic, colic of Surinam, &c. &c. 

Pains of the bowels are common to all ages, but the 
tender and eaſily irritable, are moſt frequently ſubje& to 
them. 

As to the ſeat, the whole region of the inteſtines is the 
ſubject of this diſorder; in any part of them it may ma- 
nifeſt its preſence. | 

Whatever be the preceding, the immediate cauſe is al- 
ways a ſpaſm : and with reſpect to the theory of pains in 
the inteſtines, it may be obſerved, that the cauſe from 
whence they ariſe, hath its ſeat in a part diſtant from 
where the uneaſineſs is felt. Whenever an inflation hap- 


pens in an inteſtine, there is either an obſtruction from 


Cert 


excrements, or a ſpaſm. in another 
| obſtruction or 8 happens x hen eli 
{mall inteſtines, or a compreſſion on ee of the 
load of excrement is lodged in the beginnin of ib. 0 
on the right ſide, there ariſes a great and ail robes 
tion of the belly above and below the navel. ”» a 
the middle of the ſame. If the lower 2 30 allo 
x . part of the col 
or the inteſtinum rectum, is thus affected, the I 
the left hypochondrium, towards the ſpleen, to ** 1 
that part of it which is ſeated beneath the denne 0 * 
near the liver, becomes greatly inflated. When a * 
ten happens in hypochondriac and hyſteric diforde * 
beginning of the jejunum, or end of the duode 1 9 
ſpaſmodically affected, there preſently ariſes a fra 
in the loins, on account of the ſuperior meſenteric 6 
| Intercoſtal branch of the nerves, which ſpread cenie ; 
on the jejunum. In this caſe the duodenum and ſtom J 
are inflated, the breathing is thereby affeQed, ang by 
anxiety comes on. . | "Y 
| HSpaſms may be excited by extraordinary agitation d 
, ; 0 
mind, or uneaſy affections thereof; alſo by acrid and ft 
mulating matter thrown upon the bowels. Bile, 2 
other excrementitious ſordes, may be too long retained k 
otherwiſe have changed their healthy qualities; acrid ſib 
ſtances may be ſwallowed, or conveyed to the inteſtine 
by other means; vapours from lead, in the various en 
ploys where its uſe is frequent, as well as ſolutions of i 
from the tinning, by which kettles, &c. are lined, and u 
rious other methods by which this pernicious metal is cn 
veyed into our bodies; the matter of the gout, &c. d. 
verted from their original ſeat to the inteſtines; worn 
obſtructed periodical evacuations, &c. | 
Whatever be the cauſe, the approach and progreſs 
this diforder is nearly the ſame. It begins with a ſenſed 
weight, or pain, at the pit of the ſtomach, attended wit 
loſs of appetite, yellowneſs in the countenance, a fig 
ſickneſs and coltFeneſsz Me pain gradually inexeaſes, m 
from wandering about becomes fixed ſomewhere about ty 
navel, from whence painful dartings proceed, a+-timez 
in various directions; wherever pain is felt, a ſoreneſs an 
| tenderneſs remain ſometime afterwards; the fickneh 
keeps pace with the pain, and, at length, a vomiting 
bilious matter comes on; the urine is diminiſhed in i 
_ uſual quantity, and a teneſmus ſometimes adds to all th 
other grievances. While the pain is fpaſmodic, the pull 
remains unafſeed, except concurring circumſtances pn 
duce a change in it; the urine is various; if the tmall 
inteſtines are the ſeat of the pain, it is felt more acutely 
if the larger inteſtines are the parts aggrieved, the ſen 
pain is more dull and heavy; ſometimes there is a bitte 
taſte in the month, and a yellowneſs in the countenance 
if the ſymptoms are not relieved, an inflammation, or 
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gangrene, may enſue; or, the excrements returning, 1 bat w 
ejected by vomit, and the iliac paſſion puts an end to dates, 
whole, by opening the way for death. rder, | 
Ihe colic ihould be diſtinguiſhed from a fit of the g de int 
| vel; ſtones paſſing through the ureters; rheumatic fu creti. 
in the muſcles of the belly; a beginning dyſentery; W ath ſc 
blind piles; from a ſtone paſling through the gall-dut arm 
and from the flatulent pains which receive the denon urtful 


nation of flatulent colic. ©] ood, 
Of the remarkable ſymptoms that fometimes cont lay be 
in conſequence of this diſorder, a palſy is the chief. I. Dr. 


Thierry ſays, that it is the natural criſis of a ce, - 10 cur 


ever it may be obſerved, that it ſometimes comes o ae 2: 
ing the fit, though generally it follows; and, ſecand 1 lirzti 
ſeldom appears after the firſt fit, if the colic was not yaliſn 
treated. | | | bore, 

When the co/ic attacks with a ſhivering, and the put ples, v 
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is very violent, great danger attends it, for an 1 p 
tion is denoted thereby. When lead is the cauſe, f : 
lic is apt to terminate in a ſpaſmodic aſthma, t 12 
A ſweat, a ſalivation, an hæmorrhage at the noſe, or * 
the hzxmorrhoidal veins, ſpontaneouſly occurring, „ 
times terminates the colic: though, if after a * 
is exhauſted, a colliquative ſweat comes on, * 1 | 
the hands or feet are to be feared, if not a true F ch 
the violence of the pain continues to encreale, fatal 
are to be expected. | 
As aer from this complaint, thoſe who be 
times afllicked with pains in the belly ſpould be 67 


COL 


keep 
ſures 10 the 
abſtain fron 
Thoſe whole 


northern winds, keep the fect dry and warm, 
\ flatulent food, and from ſpirituous liquors. 
occupation ſubjecs them to the fumes of 
0 the influence of any of its preparations, ſhould 
In 10 on fat broth, or eat bread that is ſpread with 
break 120 before they begin their work. a 
. ler to the cure, as a ſpaſm is declared to be the 
a . 2 cauſe, its reſolution is the chief indication; to 
ned nd relaxing and antiſpaſmodic medicines, with 
- "which, while they ſolicit the internal diſcharge, 
75 increaſe the morbid irritation, are the proper 


| the pains are violent, and the palle full, take away 


mood in proportion to the ſtrength of the patient; aſter 
47h the lomach may be cleaned with as much warm 
\momile tea as will excite two or three diſcharges by vo- 
niting, or if need be, a few grains of ipecacuanha may 
| = the ſtomach is cleanſed, opium ſhould be given, 
nd the doſe, which may be more or leſs, according to 
an te violence of the pain, muſt be repeated every two or 


The notion that a free uſe of opium may cauſe the palſy 
rroncous. | . TOE | 

7 ſoon as by a due uſe of opium the ſickneſs and 

ain abate, let gentle purges, that is, ſuch as operate with 

be lealt irritation, be given : when the pain is firſt mode- 

ted by the uſe of opium, take 3 ii. of the ſal. cath. amar. 


ich ſufficient efficacy z though the ol. ricini ſhould be 
referred, becauſe its repetition need not be ſo frequent 
ese 
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rem. tart. or 3 ſs. of ſulpb. precip. may be repeated 
rery hour or two. The ol. ricini may be given to F i. 
ich an equal quantity of the tinct. ſtom. ph. Lond. or any 
ther agreeable mixture. If the, ol. ricini is not to be 


jon may be uſed. When a frce paſſage is obtained down- 
ards, laxatives muſt ſtill be continued, until all danger of 
relapſe ſeems to be removed. | | 

If doſes of a grain or two of opium, repeated every ſix 
jours, fail to relieve, forty drops of the tinct. theb. ma 

e mixed with four ounces of warm olive oil, and injected 
Iyſterwiſe. This may be repeated as often as the pain 
eturns. | 8 N 

In caſe of a relapſe, after the good effect of purges, the 
ropereſt method is to begin as at the brit, and moderate 
be pain by means of opium, before the uſe of purging 
ecieines. | | | | 
Fomentations, and warm baths, may prove auxiliaries, 
ut no great dependance is to be had on them. It is true, 
pat while the patient is ſet in the warm bath, the pain 
dates, but when he is taken out, it returns. In this diſ- 
der, the pain muſt be allayed during ſome hours, before 


e fl de inteſtines will be diſpoſed to perform their office of 
g crction, and few, if any patients, can continue in the 
7 - ath ſo long as cafe is required. Some affert, that the 
dus 


enoni urtful, by conveying the offending bumours into the 


vo, inſtead of determining them to the ſkin, and thus 
lay be the cauſe of convulſions. £4 78 = 
r. Warren and Biſs relate their ſucceſs in attempting 
Ic cure of the colica Piftanum, as it is denominated by 
ne, and the dry belly-ach by the other, by means of a 
Piration with mercury; and obſerve, that as ſoon as the 
Fyalilm was perceived, the pain abated, and returned no 
* One of theſe gentlemen obſerves, that in mild 
% Ahere a falivation ſeemed not neceſſary, bliſters ap- 

to the upper and fore-part of the thighs, near the 
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= % vere ſometimes effectual. Dr. Hugh Smith ad- 
= | * apply the bliſters on the belly. 


ker. Graſduis commends allum as a ſpecific in this diſ- 
. and Dr. Percival, in his Ef. Med. and Exp. re- 
$ © ſucceſſes which hath attended his uſe of this me- 
. 3 various painful diſorders of the bowels. He 
400 . gr. x. ad. xx. every four or ſix hours; and a 
| 4 us adminiſtered, never failed to procure relief, 
55 Pl. <pcated, to effect a cure. ä 
8 crewal alſo propoſes as follows, in a letter to Dr. 
: which is inſerted in the 5th vol. of Edinb. Med. 


, ſons 


ſtteng 
pol! 


ſrom all violent agitations of the mind, ſhun expo- 


tree hours, until ſleep is procured, and eaſe obtained. 


warm water; if repeated every two hours it will operate 
the other purgatives: however, in want of it, 3 1. of 


had, any other purgative that is not painful in its opera- 


| &c. Dr. Sydenham's Works, with Notes, by Dr. 


arm bath being uſed before the belly is evacuated, is 
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Comment. p. 172, Kc. In violent colics, attended with 
vomiting and an obſtinate conſtipation of the bowels, it 
has been the common practice amongſt phyſicians to give 
opiates, in conjunction with purgatives. This method of 
treatment has been lately improved by adminiſtering the 
opiate firſt, and the purgative an hour or two afterwards. 
But I take the liberty of ſuggeſting to you another mode, 
which, as far as my own experience extends, has proved 
the moſt ſucceſsful. I direct three or four ounces of a 
ſtrong decoCtion of poppy heads, with twenty, thirty, or 
forty drops of tinctura thebaica to be injected into the 
inteſtines, and retained as long as poſſible. If it be ſpeedi- 
ly diſcharged, the glyſter is repeated till the pain is re- 
lieved, and the vomiting ceaſes. A doſe of calomel and 
jalap, or of any other briſk cathartic, is then adminiſtered, 
and its operation quickened by the uſe of ſena tea, of 4 
ſolution of the neutral ſalts, or of caſtor oil. By this 
proceſs, evacuations are procured with more eaſe, certain- 
ty, and expedition, than by any other which I have tried: 
For opium, when given in a clyſter, does not check the 
periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, nor counteract the 


operation of any purges ſo powerſully as when received 


into the ſtomach. And, in this way, it is moſt effica- 
cious in alleviating the ſickneſs, and in putting a ſtop to 
the violent reachings with which colics are often attended. 
'The taſte of laudanum is often ſo nauſeous, that it is 
often rejected as ſoon as ſwallowed. And, if the ex- 
tractum thebaicum be given in a ſolid form, time muſt 
be allowed for its ſolution, before any effect can be ex- 
pected from it. N . 

The columbo- root infuſed in boiling water, and given 
to the patient in the beginning of this diſorder, may be 
uſeful to abate the ſickneſs and vomiting. „ 

The palſy which remains after the removal of the colic 
is beſt relieved by the uſe of Bath- water; but as the cir- 
cumſtances of many do not admit of this method, the 
whole length of the ſpine may be rubbed with Barbadoes 
tar, diſſolved in rum, and ſuch other antiparalytics may 
be uſed, as the conſtitution of the patient, and other cir- 
cumſtances, may admit. 2 . 

See Dr. Tronchin on the Colica Pictonum, with Dr. 
Schomberg's Notes. Dr. Thierry on the Colica Pictonum. 
Dr. De Haen on the Colica Pictlonum. Dr. Huxham on 
the Colic of Devonſhire. Dr. Warren's Account of the 
Colica Pidtonum, in the Lond. Med. Tran. vol. ii. 8. 68, 

wan. 


Dr. Percival's Eſſays, Med. and Exp. vol. ii. p. 194. &c. 


Dr. Brooks and the London Practices of Phyſic. Med. 


Muſ. vol. iii. p. 579, &c. and Dr. Shebbear's Theory and 
Practice of Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iii. 

The flatulent colic is uſually a ſymptom or conſequence 
of ſome other diſorder, and is neither accompanied with 
fever nor thirſt ; however, the pain is acute, as the ſeat 
of the complaint is the ſmall inteſtines ; cardialgic ſymp- 
toms, with efforts to vomit, ſometimes attend, and a coſ- 
tiveneſs is the conſequence of the great diſtenſion. 

Sometimes it is cauſed by wetting the feet, or other- 
ways checking the perſpiration; in which caſe, inſtead 
of taking heating medicines, rubbing the legs with warm 
cloths, and afterwards keeping the feet for ſome time in 
warm water, will be the moſt effeCtual remedy, 

When a perſon is ſubjeCt to frequent returns of this diſ- 
order, it proves that their digeſtive powers are weak, and 
in order to the cure, this circumſtance is to be attended to. 

To promote the diſcharge of wind, clyſters of warm 
water, with a little common ſalt, may be frequently re- 
peated. Warm camomile tea may be now and then 
drank, and tinct. of rhubarb, with a few drops of the oil 
of mint. | | 

Cream of tartar, diſſolved in water, is a uſeful drink. 

Sometimes the Philon. Lond. joined with rhubarb, gives 
ſpeedy relief. | | 

COLICA SINISTRA, [ARTERIA] i. e. Meſenterica 
inferior arteria. | 

COLICA SUPERIOR, [ARTER1A] i. e. Meſenterica 
ſuperior. 2 | | 

COLICA VENA. It is a branch from the vena me- 
faraica major. It runs from the anterior pait of the trunk 
before it joins the artery, to the middle of the colon, 
where it divides to the right and left, and forms arches. 
On the left it communicates with the upper Re the 

| æmor- 
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hæmorrhoidalis, and on the right with the ſecond branch 

of the meſaraica. 

_ COLICA RECTA, [Vexa]. It is a branch of the 

gaſtro-colica vena ; it goes to the right portion of the co- | 
lon, from thence to the upper part thereof, where it 

3 and anaſtomoſes with the colzca, and the cœ- 

calis. 

COLLICULUM, i. e. Nymphe. 
COLIFORME OS, i. e. Os criboſum. | | 
COLINIL. The name of an American plant, the juice 

of which, with a little honey, cures puſtules in the mouth. 

Raii Hiſt. | | 
COLIPHIUM. A fort of bread made of the flower 

and bran all together ag it-comes from the mill. It was 

made for the wreſtlers. | This name is derived from Greek 
words, which imply ſtrength of limbs. Kox, a member, 
and les. ſtrength. Some of the melt ancient nations called 
the bread thus made panis furfuraceus, ſee Au LIS GEL- 

LIUS, lib. ii. cap. 9. Panis impurus, . ſee Hippocrates. 
Athenzus 1. 3. calls it ſyncomiſton, i. e. bread prepared 

ol unſifted meal. Cœlius Rhodiginus, 1. 9. c. 46. calls it 

panis Cibarius, and panis Gregarius. Terence calls it 

panis Afer. It is the ſame as in Weſtphalia is called bom- 
pour nickel, which ſee. This ſort of bread was always 
eſteemed both for nouriſhing the body, and for renderin 
it robuſt. The Greeks called that bread moſt nouriſhing 
that had the moſt bran in it, and that ſort leaſt nouriſh- 
ing that had the moſt flour in it. Varrius in Pliny, in- 
forms us that the Roman people, for 300 years, uſed only 
the bran of their corn. IE 

COLIS, 1. e. Penis. | „„ 

COLLATENNA. A certain ſpecific for the cure of 

wounds. It is mentioned by Paracelſus in his De Vita 
Longa. | | FEY | 

COLLATERALIS. So Spigelius calls the ereCtores 


enis, from its collateral order of fibres. | 


* 


COLLATTITIUM. A fort of food prepared, accord- | 


ing to Blancard, of the fleſh of a capon, or a pullet bruiſed, | 
and then mixed with mutton broth, and given with ver- 
juice, or lemon juice. N | 
dicines. | „ | | 
COLLICLE. The union of the ducts which convey 
the humours of the eyes from the puncta lachrymalia to 
the cavity of the noſe. | px 


COLLICULA, i. e. Nymph. A dim. of collis, a hill. | 


COLLIGAMEN. A ligament. 5 
COLLIQUAMENTUM. An extremely tranſparent 
fluid in an egg, obſervable after two or three days incu- 
bation, containing the firſt rudiments of the chick. It is 


included in its own proper membranes, diſtinct from the 


albumen. Harvey calls it oculus. VVV 

COLLIQUATIO, Colliquation. A diſſolving, or 
waſting, from collzquo, to melt away. | 
_.COLLISIO. See Cod rus lo | 

COLLIX. A fort of round loaf or cake ; but in Hip- 
pocrates, and other Greek medicinal writers, x,, im- 
ports a ſort of paſtil, or troche, of the form abovemen- 
tioned. | ERS e | 


lids. | | 
COLLODES. Glutinous, from zoe, glue. 
COLLODIUM. A word in Paracelſus's De Vita 
Longa, but he no where explains it. | 8 
CoOLLUM, i. e. Cervix. | . 
COLLUTORIUM ORIS, i. e. Gargariſma,  _ 
COLLYMUS VEL COLLINUS LAPIS, i. e. Lap. 
| Mtites. | os i 
COLLYRIUM, from von, glue, and cpa, a tail, 
| becauſe the ancient collyria were in the form of a rat's 
tail, and prepared of powders made up of ſomething glu- 
tinous; according to ſome, from way, to op, and pu, 


a running. Suppoſitories, tents, and other things, have | 


been called colhria from their form; but as they were 
uſed whole, or in their proper form, they were called en- 
tire; but what were called collyria, without the epithet 
entire, were powdered fine and applied to the eyes. 

At preſent a colhrium only means a topical medicine 
for the eyes. It differs not from a lotion, but as applied 
to the eycs, it is now called a collyrium. 


member or part of the body. 


COLLOBOMA, The growing together of the eye- 


| two ounces; of the oil of cloves, two drams. 


ing, and mucilaginous applications to the eyes 
lius ſays, that opium does not caſe pain in the 6 e 
externally applied, but rather excites greater hea 
| ſays, that aloes eaſe the eyes more than opium. 


from Aleppo, and grows in many parts of Tuckey, It 


: | : | from the ſeeds, is acrid, nauſeous, and bitter to the tak 
COLLETICA, from zA, glue. Conglutinating me- 
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diſſolve, are more elegant, and agree better with the en Or 1 
than when they are made with powders, ] fiſt pr 


Hoffman condemns all acrid, aſtringent, cooling, q others: 
b] . 0] 


Welke. 0 
* The | 
* * ſpecies 
| CO! 
COLLYR. COERULEUM, i. e. Sapphirina : 1 Ameri 
COLLYRIUM SAM IUM. Brown Bam , C0! 


mian earth, K 


is an earth of the marly kind. There is alſo a white ſon arge | 


They are brought from the iſland of Samos. From 
COLLYRIUM SICCUM, i. e. P. e ceruſs com the un 
COLOBOMA, from dong, to maim, the ieee þypoct 
gether of the eye-lids. Alſo the want of à panics ho whi 


| ward t 
COLOBOMATA. In Celſus this word 


1 0 termin 
by curta. Both the words ſignify a deficiency iu ah Laſt ve! 


part of the body, particularly the ears, lips, or alz of th is bent 
noſtrils. | nected 


COLOC ASIA. It is a plant with a tuberous, fi dends 
and farinaceous root. Boerhaave mentions ſive ban e 
but nothing is ſaid of it as a medicine. It is alſo 3 * The 


of the Egyptian bean. See Fara. he in 
COLOCHIERNI CARDUUS CRETENs1BL;, eee 
plant which differs very little from the atractylis. ne, | 
COLOCYNTHIS. Bitter-apple. Alſo called handily The 


alhandale, colocynthidis medulla coloquintida. Big g N 


wild gourd. It is the dried pulpy part of a ſpecies of gui inued 
The cucumis colocynthis, or cucumis foliis multifd PE. 
pomoſis globoſis glabris. Linn. differing from the com. long 
mon ſort only in the leaves being more deeper jagged, and he ſm 


the fruit not eatable. The plant is the cucumis fol org 


multifidis pomis globoſis glabris Linnæi. It is brought 3 
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very light, white, and of a fungous texture, compoſed u 
it were of membraneous leaves, with a number of roundih 
ſeeds lodged in the cavities. | | 

The ſeeds are unctuous and ſweetiſh like thoſe of c. 
cumbers, but not purging; the fungous medulla, free 


and is a ſtrong, irritating cathartic ; ſome commend t 
alſo in lefler doſes, as an alterative in chronical diſotden 
It is rarely uſed alone, though ten or twelve grains wil 
purge violently, but is mixed with other purgatives, u 
quicken their operation. | | 

When boiled in water it gives out a large quantity d 
ſlime ; to proof ſpirit it does the ſame; the watery dec. 
tion inſpiſſated to an extract purges briſkly, but with it 
irritation than the colocynth itſelf, and half its weight « 
this extract it affords. Mr. Balduc ſays, that the acne 
matter reſides in its ſalts, which far exceed the reſin an 
the oil in quantity, and that, hence, water is its belt met 
ſtruum. | 3 | : 

It is uſed in the extr. cathartic, which ſee. The Lo 
don college gives the two following forms, in which iti 
a principal ingredient. e why Þ | 

Pil. ex Colpcynthide Simpliciores. The more np Pa 
| / Coloquintida. 85 


Take the pith of coloquintida and ſcammony, * 


dry ſpecies be reduced to powder ſeparately, the oil min 
with them, and the whole formed into a mals with ff 
of buckthorn. _ C le 
This was formerly called pil. ex duobus. In pou 
ing the colocynth, the mortar ſhould be rubbed * : 
little oil, and a few drops may occaſionally be ad * 
prevent the finer parts from flying off; the ſeeds 10 


be thrown out. Theſe pills purge briſkly in doſes fun 
ten grains to half a dram. | 


Pil. Colocynthide cum Aloe. Pills of Coloquinti® 
| | Aloes. | 
Take Socotrine albes and ſcammony, of ary 
ounces: of the pith of cologuintida, one ounces - ö 
cloves, two drams. Let the dry ſpecies be ke D 0 
powder ſeparately, the oil mixed among them, Tf | 
whole be formed into a mafs with the ſyrup e 
thorn. DE . 
This was formerly called pil. cocciæ, 


or pil. cache 


Cellyriums made with vegetables and ſalts that entirely 


probably from a corruption of the Greek words 
8 | MAY | 
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which are only general names for pills. Galen 


3 them, though they have been attributed to 


fiſt preſc 


othe's- 
NTHIS FRUCTU ROTUNDO MAJOR. 
3 coloquintida. It grows where the above 
eis met with, and poſſeſſes ſimilar virtues. 
jecies 5 CYNTHIS MONOCOCCOS. See S1croipes 
Americana fructu echinato foliis angulatis. 
COLON, from x, hollow. It is the firſt of the 
e inteſtines, and the moſt conſiderable of them all. 
= the coecum it reaches in the form of an arch above 
the umbilical region, and to the lower part of the left 
| ochondrium, then runs down before the left kidney, 
do which it is connected, and below which it turns to- 
ard the ſpine, and forming two oppoſite convolutions, 
...minates in the rectum, which having yore below the 
Lt vertebra of the loins to the inſide o the 08 ſacrum, 
is bent backwards on the concave ſide, to which it is con- 


nds a little forwards, and terminates in the extremity 
pf that bone. = 3 

The continuity of the colon is a little interrupted by 
he inteſtinum ileum, which advances into the cavity of 
the colon, and together with a certain fold of that inteſ- 
ine, forms what 1s called valvula coli, 

The whole convex ſide of the colon is divided longitu- 
Jinally into three parts by three ligamentary bands, con- 
inued from thoſe of the cœcum, and of the ſame ſtruc- 
ure with them. Two of theſe bands run on each fide 
along the great curvature of the colon, and the third along 
he ſmall curvature. This laſt was firſt noticed by M, 

orgagni. Between theſe ligaments the inteſtine is 
ormed into cells, called the cells of the colon, and are 
roceſſes of all the coats. The cellular coat does not 
differ from that of the ſmall inteſtines; the internal coat 
not villous, but papillous; the rugæ are waved and 
regular, | 

Where the ileum terminates, there is a valve called 
alvula cœci, coli, or ilii. Its figure is oval, it keeps 
oft and looſe, and upon the very edge there is a diſtant 
hincter, which acts ſo as to hinder the feces from re- 
urning into the ileum. | 


arm clyſters are plenteouſly injected, their efficacy is by 
t applied to almoſt all the abdominal viſcera, for it be- 
zins under the right kidney, and runs up on its fore-part, 


Wucvature of the duodenum, to all which it adheres; 
rom thence it runs before the great convexity of the ſto- 
nach, then touches the ſpleen, and goes on to the left 
dey, Kc. as abovementioned. _ TB bs 
due colon on its upper part receives arteries from the 
neſenterica ſuperior and inferior, the lower portion is ſup- 


e internal hzmorrhoidal artery. The veins are from the 
ena portæ ventralis, the meſaraica major and minor, or 
izmorrhoidalis interna. The nerves of the arch of the 
von afe the two meſenteric plexuſes, | | 

| When pain is in the colon, it is leſs acute, and with a 
enſe of weight; when in the ſmall guts, there is not any 
enſe of weight, but an acute pain, If fever attends pain 
the colon, the pain extending to the ribs gives a ſuſpi- 
* of pleuriſy, though the colon in reality is only affect- 


wee colic pains riſe more frequently, and rack more 
ſiolently in this part. The excrements are long retained 
* often are much indurated before they paſs fur- 
\ OLOPHONIA. Colophony, or black roſin. It is 
0 called reſina fricta vel toſta, and dried /in. It is 


— a Feeder its name of colophonia from Colophon, 


rom thence, 
w i : : iti 
o ſorts are mentioned in ancient writings, the one 


i irom Colophon, the former was the reſina ſricta. 
7 IN Greeks called every kind of reſin colophony. 
elt colophony is the re/in of turpentine, which 


Wer the th 71 » ; : 
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nected, and running in the direction of the os coccygis, 


The whole courſe of this inteſtine is ſuch, that when 


paſſes under the gall-bladder, then runs upon the firſt | 


he colon is narrower in the right ſide than elſewhere, 


My n whoſe humid and volatile parts are moſt diſſi- 


onia, becauſe the beſt was formerly brought 


4 


— 


lied from the meſenterica inferior, one of which forms | 


* other in a liquid form, The latter ſeems to have 
quid pitch, which is the crude ren of the pine 


charged her urine with perfect ea 


COLOQUINTIDA, i. e. Colocynthis. | 
COLOR INDUS. It is a mixture of blue and purple. 
COLOS FRUM. The firſt milk of any animal after 
bringing forth' its young is thus called ; that from cows is 
alſo called beeſtings. It is gently cathartic, and purges off 
the meconium, thus it ſerves both as aliment and medi- 
cine. 
An emulſion propped with turpentine, diſſolved with 
the yolk of egg, is ſometimes called coloſtrum. 
COLOTES. A kind of lizard. 
COLOTOIDES. Variegated like the ſkin of a lizard. 


Hippocrates applies it to the excrements. 
COLPOCELE. A hernia that is ſeated in the vagina, 


In the Edinb. Med. Comment. vol. v. p. 257, is the 


following inſtance of the urinary bladder protruding into 
the vagina. The patient had been, for many years, liable 
to violent hyſteric affections, which at laſt were ſucceeded 
by a dry, convulſive kind of a cough. When in courſe 
of time, this cough diſappeared, ſhe was ſeized with a ſup- 
preſſion of urine, together, with great pain and tenſeneſs 


in the abdomen. Other remedies. failing, the catheter 


was had recourſe to, for evacuating the urine, but it was 
with difficulty introduced. This ſuppreſſion returned very 
frequently; was always preceded by the convuiſive cough, 
and ſometimes even with convulſions, which commonly 
ended in faintings. The obſtruction which occurred to 


the introduction af the catheter, ſeemed to proceed from 
a conſiderable weight and pain which the patient com- 
plained of in the forepart of the genitals, and which 


was always moſt ſevere when the ſuppreſſion of urine 


was not conſiderable. On examining the parts, the. hy- 


pogaſtric region was tenſe and painful, but there was 


no conſiderable tumor perceivable, as there uſually is, in 


the under part of the belly, when the urine has been long 
ſuppreſſed ; but, upon introducing the finger into the vas 


gina, while the ſuppreſſion continued, a large tumor wag 


diſcovered, which occupied the whole cavity of the vas 
gina. In this ſwelling, a fluctuation was perceived, but 
no urinc could be evacuated by compreſſing it, unleſs the 
catheter was at the ſame time introduced, and then a-plens 


| tiful evacuation enſued ; though, even in this manner, 


the contents of the ſwelling could not be entirely dife 
charged, unleſs the compreſſion was continued. When 
the urine was entirely eyacuated, the catheter could be 
eaſily introduced; the tumor diſappeared ; the ſuperior 
pr of the vagina felt lax and flaccid; and the finger could 

e can puſhed up to the mouth of the uterus, till the 
tumor began again to increaſe, by the urine collecting in 
the bladder. Then the ſuppreſſion returned, attended 
with tenſion and pain as before, which commonly ended 


in convulſions, unleſs the urine was in due time evacuated 


by the introduction of the catheter. The urine, which 
at firſt was of a natural appearance, after the diſorder 
had ſubſiſted for ſome time, became leſs pure, and 
ſeemed to contain a number of ſmall membranous fila» 


ments, as if rhe internal coat of the bladder had been 
_ eroded by it. From this time, the ſenſibility of the bladder 
became ſo much increaſed, that it was found neceſſary to 


introduce the catheter much more frequently than be- 
fore, On conſidering the caſe, it appeared, that a peſ- 


ſary, properly adapted for the ſupport of the relaxed 


parts, would, in this caſe, probably be the moſt effectual 


remedy; and an inſtrument of that kind being procured, 

and fo conſtrued as not tp prevent the diſcharge of the 
| menſtrual flux, it was introduced; and being continued for 
| ſeveral years, till the parts bad again recovered their 
tone, a complete cure was at length obtained. The peſ- 


ſary was then no longer necefſary; and the patient diſ- 
Cs | 
_ COLPOS. The ſame as Sinus, which ſee. 
COLPOPTOSIS, A bearing down of the vagina. 


COLUBRINA, i. e. Serpentaria. It is alſo a name of 


the dracontium, and of the biſtorta. 


COLUBRINA LUSITANIA, (Hen8a), i, e. Caa- 


cica. | | 


' COLUBRINUM, called colubrinum lignum, radix co+ 
_ lubrina, nux vomica minor Moliccana, modira caniram 
nux vomica altera, ſolanum arboreſcens Indicum, an 


ſnake- weed tree. | . 
It is the wood of the trees on which the nux vomica 
grows, and of other trees of a ſimilar kind, Linnæus 


| mentions two 4 75 of ſtrychnos, vig . ſtrychnos nux 


30 vomica- 


— 


COL 


romica, and ſtrychnos colubrina. They are brought from 


the Eaſt Indies in pieces about the ſize of a man's arm, 


covered with a browniſh or ruſty coloured bark, internally 
of a yellow colour, with whitiſh ſtreaks. 
It hath a faint ſmell, but not a diſagreeable one; on 
chewing it ſome time, it is bitteriſh : it gives a gold colour 
to water and to ſpirit. It affords a fourth of its weight 
of extract by means of ſpirit, but not ſo much by water. 
It hath been given in doſes to half a dram, as an anthel- 
mintic, in quartan agues and ſome other diſorders. It 
operates differently, ſometimes paſling off by urine, at 
others by ſweat, and alſo by ſtool. In a leſſer degree it 
poſſeſſes the ill qualities of the nuces vomicz. 
COLUBRINUS LAPIS, alſo called ſerpentis lapis. It 


hath its name from the coluber fnake, from which it was 


thought to be taken; but it is now known to be an arti- 
ficial compoſition. ' It is made of hartſhorn, luted up in 
an earthen pot, where it burns to a blackneſs, and is af- 
terwards poliſhed. The Moors ſay it is made of a kind of 


clay. It is fabled to be a cure for the bites of ſerpents, by 


applying it to the wound. 


COLUMBAC. That part of the agallechum which is 


betwixt the heart and that part which is next the bark. 
COLUMBINA. See AqQUiLEGIA. | 


CoOLUMzBO, Columobe, or in the Portugueſe language 
raijs de Moſambique. | 


It is produced in Afia, from whence it was tranſplanted 


to Columbo, a town in the iſland of Ceylon, whence its | 
name, and from whence all the Eaſt Indies is ſupplied 


with it. 


It is brought into Europe in circular pieces of different 
ſizes up to tliree inches diameter; its ſides are covered 
with a thick wrinkled bark, of a dark brown hue exter- 
nally, but internally of a light yellow. It is a root, and 

cConſiſts of three laminæ, viz. the cortical, which in the 

larger pieces is a quarter of an inch thick; the igneous, 
which is about half an inch; and the medullary, which 
forms the center, and is near an inch in diameter. This 
laſt is ſofter than the other parts, and when chewed ſeems 


to be very mucilaginous. Many ſmall fibres run longi- 
tudinally through it. 'The cortical and ligneous parts are 
divided by a circular black line. 5 

It hath an aromatic ſmell, but is diſagreeably bitter, 


and lightly pungent to the taſte. | 


* 


It is almoſt a ſpecific in the cholera morbus, nauſea, 
vomiting, purging, diarrhoea, dyſentery, bilious fever, 


indigeſtion, want of appetite, acidity in the primz viz, 
and moſt diſorders of the ſtomach and bowels. It is pow- | 
erfully ſedative, corroborant, and antiſeptic. The bark | 
more powerfully reſiſts the putrefaction of animal fleſh, 


but this root exceeds it in preſerving the bile from putri- 
dity, and alſo in correcting its begun putreſcency. It is 


a good ſubſtitute to the bark where an averſion thereto 


Tenders the taking of it difficult. A tincture of this root 


in brandy is the moſt uſeful remedy known for moderating 


the reachings ſo commonly attendant on pregnant women 
during the firſt months of pregnancy. | by 

It may be given in powder from three grains, to two 
drams, but the common doſe is from ten to fifteen grains, 


every three or four hours. 


Diſtilled with ſpirit, it ſends over little or nothing of 


its taſte or ſmell; but the extract made by evaporating a 


decoction of it in rectiſied ſpirit of wine is better than 


A tincture is made by infuſing an ounce of this root in 
wder with a pint of good brandy; a table ſpoonful of 
which may be taken in mint-water, or an infuſion of orange 
peel, which laſt renders it the moſt grateful. It power- 


fully and ſpeedily relieves colicky pains from flatulence or 


from indigeſtion. Ps 
Extract of Columbo-Root. 


Take twelve ounces of Columbo-root in powder, digeſt 
it four days in rectified ſpirit of wine, three pints ; filter 
this tincture; boil the reſiduum repeatedly in different 


waters, until it yields little or no taſte to the liquor; ſtrain 
the decoction, and evaporate until fix pints only remain; 


then evaporate in a vapour-bath, and, when nearly finiſhed, 
add to it the tinCture, and reduce the whole to the con- 
ſiſtence of a pill. | 


COM 


In diforders of the ſtomach, attended with . 
fermentation of the food, with flatulence and th 
dity, no other known medicine equals this extracl 

See Med. Mag. No. 3. Dr. Percival's Lilys M 
Exp. vol. i. ed. 2. Mb 

COLUMELLA. The clitoris, alſo the uv 
the falling down of the uvula. e 
_ COLUMELLARES DENTES, i. e. Dentes can 

' COL. ET COLUM. ECPH. An abbr 
bius Columna minus cognitarum rariumque ſti; * 
phraſte, 1, 2. Romæ, 1616. 4to. lu 
COL. ET COLUM. PH YT. An abbrevizigy g 
bius Columna Phytobaſanos five Plantarum liq, 1 
ria. Neap. 1592. TY 

COL. ET COLUM. INRECH. An abbreviai 
7 Columna in Rechum in Hernandez. Rec 
1649, | | | 
COLUMN CORDIS, Theſe are {mz 


Seat y 


. : Il, lone 1 
round fleſhy produQions in the ventticles of the he 


According to Le Dran, the baſis of the heart ;; allo th 
named. | f 
COLUMNA NASI. The loweſt and flefhy ar 
the noſe, which forms a part of the ſeptum. | 
 COLUMNA ORIS, i. e. Uvvla. 
COLUMNE SEPTIPALATI. Theſe are the 
arches on each ſide of the uvula. Sce PLA TUM ly 
LE. | „ 
COLUS JOVIS. A ſpecies of clary. | 
COLUTEA, called alſo ſenna pauperum, chat _ 
caria, ſenna Mauritanorum, pſeudo-ferma, ſenna ku 


zus. 
pea, Baſtard ſenna. Botaniſts enumerate (ix ſpeci, COM 


It is a buſh whoſe flowers are ſucceeded by ro! inus 
ſwelled, thin bladders, flattiſh on the upper part, ſhag CO 
and boat-faſhioned underneath, with a crooked appel mmar 


at the end, full of black kidney-like ſeeds, It grown) CON 


in Italy, and flowers in July. The leaves and iced pur 1 
violently both upward and downward. Miller's Bo. or 
COLUTEA SILIQUOSA. See Emtrus. COV 
35 COLUTEA MINIMA. A ſpecies of coronilla, bea 
COLUTEA INDICA HERBACEA. Sce h d be 
CUM. - I 5 TE Ng CON 
COLUTEA. Milk-vetch. Sce Por.ycar.1. je bar 


e 1 | weed. | 
| the root itſelf in powder: about two-thirds of this root is | 
obtained in the ſpirituous extract. 2 


 fleep. : C0 


rally been called ſoporoſe diſeaſes; but (he ſays) I 
| moſt properly diſtinguiſhed by their conſiſting 1010 lation. 


- COLUTEA SCORPIOIDES. See Euxkus. arts. 
| COLUTEA HUMILIS. See Emtrus. nd les 


_ COLYMBADES. Olives pickled in falt. Somely dubſ 
olives pickled, and ſwiming in their own oil. 7s ar 
COLYMBANA. A fort of ſhrimp. Iz. fe 
 COLYMBETHRA. A fort of baſon for ſwiming he. 
_ COLYTEA. See SI1LIQUASTRUM. nenel 
COMA. In Botany, is the top of a branch, or hb 
or plant, or of the leaves of trees. Raii Hill, ph t 
COMA, us. In Galen's Exegeſis it is expound £ pre 
by cataphora, and in his treatife vf a coma, he ſays, 14 
coma includes every cataphora, both the ſleepy and walt _ 
ful. By the word coma the author of Prortheticon old WI 


expreſſes a lethargy. Some call the coma by the name wo 
| phomania, being ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a mixture of b * 


phrenzy and the lethargy. It is the coma ſomnolenti «hy 
of authors. In reality, it is a lefs violent degree of aft 2 
plexy, in which the loſs of ſenſation is not io conn L; | 
able. See CAROs. 5 ; | ture n 
COMA AUREA. Goldy locks, alſo golden d > * 
_ COMA. The hair of the head, whence | ag 
COMZ. The tops of plants or the leaves of nee ES 
COMAROIDES. Barren ſtrawberry. See ARBUT: and 6 
COMARUS, i. e. Arbutus. 5 tones 
COMATA. Under this name, Dr. Cullen hat a Re 
order in his Noſology, in the claſs neuroſes. 1 Son 
order he comprehends thoſe affections which have ge dnittle 


ind 1: 


terruption or ſuppreſſion of their powers of wn 
voluntary motion, or of what are called the —_ i ay 
tions. "Theſe (he adds) are uſually ſuſpended in jt 2 
of natural ſleep ; but in all theſe diſeaſes, flecp, Wn: g 
the appearance of it, is not conſtantly 2 ſymptom: 


Sim 


2 antim 
COMA VIGIL. A diſeaſe, wherein the pry ut f 
continually inclined to ſleep, but ſcarce can. 5 dury, 


COMATOSE. Thoſe who have a ſtrong prop int 
* 


COM 


TIO and COMBUSTURA, from con and 
MBUSTIO and CALCINATIO. | 
MEDONES. A ſort of worms. See Bovina Ar- 
nn | 

TA, i. e. Adrachne. 
Gabs. See AMYGDALOIDES. 
OMETZ. Half a drop. 
OMISDI. Gum arabic. : 
OMS TE. The epilepſy. This name aroſe from 
frequency of perſons being ſeized with this diſorder 
e in the aſſemblies called Comitia. : 
OMITIALIS MORBUS, 1. e. Comiſte. 
OMITISSA PULVIS, i. e. Cort. Peruv. pulv. 
OMITISSZE PALMA, or Palmeri pulv. i. e. Mag- 
Þ 9 AGENUM. The name of an ointment men- 
ed by Galen. It is alſo called Syriacum unguentum. 

OMMANDUCA'TTO. Maſtication. 

COLUMANSUM, i. e. Apophlegmaticus. 6 
OMMELINA. A plant fo called by father Plumier, 


0 
110, and 


ſterdam. Miller's Dict. 
OMMEL. PLANT. USU. 
dus Commelinus Horti Medici Amſtæledamenſis Plan- 
um Uſualium Catalogus. Amſtel. 1724. . 
COMMEL. PRALUD. An abbreviation of Caſparus 
melinus Præludia Botannicæ, Lugd. Batav. 1715. 


An Aheeviation of Caſ- 


melius Flora Malabarica five Horti Malabarici Cata- 


COMMEL. IN DIG. An abbreviation of Caſp. Com- 
nus Catalogus Plantarum Indigenarum Hollandiæ. 
COMMENDATORIUS (BALs.) The balſam of the 
mmander of Berne, 1. e. Balſ. Traum. 
COMMI. Gum. When alone, it ſignifies gum ara- 
The zoun azvxoy mentioned by Hippocrates in his 
Morb, Mulieb. is gum arabic. | | #7 
COMMINUTIO, Comminution. From comminor, 
break or ſhiver to pieces. It is the reduction of any 
lid body into finer particles by any means whatever. 
COMMINU'TION. Pulverization or trituration is 
te bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies into ſmaller 
ts. It is of two kinds, viz. contuſion or pounding, 
nd levigation or trituration. EY 
Subſervient to pulverization, where extremely fine pow- 


Iz, ſcarcing and elutriation: the firſt is the paſſing of 
ny pounded matter through a ſearce of a proper degree of 
neneſs ; the latter is by diffuſing the powdered ſubſtance 
a proper quantity of water ; then decanting the liquor 
pith the lighteſt part of the powder, &c. as directed in 
e preparation of crude antimony. See ANTIMONIUM. 

In powdering any ſubſtance, care ſhould be taken to ac- 
ommodate the ſubſtance to the inſtruments : ſuch things 

will diſſolve metals ſhould be prepared in ſtone or glaſs 
nortars; very hard bodies will abrade ſoft marbles, to 
event then the mixture of the inſtruments made uſe of 


ones for levigating on, &c. muſt be choſen as cannot be 
efted by the uſes they are employed in” 
| Light dry ſubſtances, reſins, roots of a tenacious tex- 
ure, are more eaſily pulverized if the mortar is previouſly 
ubbed with oil; camphor and cortex require a little wa- 
Per; tough ſubſtances may be grated or raſped; hard mi- 
perals, as flint, calamine ſtone, &c. ſhould previouſly 
Pncergo an extinction, that is, ſhould be made red-hot 


nd then quenched in water; the alcaline and calcareous 
ones need not this 


onverted into lime, 


| 2 metals, if heated to a proper degree, are rendered 
ttle, and then by agitation are eaſily powdered ; of this 
* 8 tin. This comminution of metals is called granu- 
Px TIC pharmaceutic operation is, its import- 
"A Ae iderable in medicine: reſinous purgatives, 
er er pee are more eaſily ſoluble in the ani- 
33 3 operate more briſkly with leſs irritation: 
Ce Jo acly powdered, diſcovers but little efficacy ; 
quiltely levigated, is a powerful alterative. Mer- 


Cur . * . * 
3 many other medicines, owe their virtue to com- 


compliment to Dr. Commeline, profeſſor of botany at 


ICOMMEL. FLOR. MAL. An abbreviation of C. 


ers are required, two ſecondary motions are neceſſary, 


Fith the medicine that is prepared by them, ſuch mortars, 


proceſs, for they would thereby be 


— 


C ON 


| Roots, and ſuch other articles as conſiſt of different 


| parts, viz. a reſinous, ligneous, &c. ſhould be wholly 


powdered, and then the whole powdered ſubſtance ſhould 
be well mixed together, for without this precaution one 


| part will be too active, and another too inert. 


In levigating, ſome fluid muſt be added to the levigated 
matter. Earthy and other hard bodies that are not ſolu- 
ble in water, muſt firſt be finely powdered in a mortar, 
then levigated with water on a hard marble ſtone, and af- 
terwards dried on a chalk ſtone. | 
Bezoar, on account of its colour, ſhould be levigated 
with ſpirit of wine. 
COMMISURA. A ſuture, juncture, or joint. 
COMMISSURES. The angles of the labiz pudendz 
above and below, or the point where the lips meet. 
COMMOSIS. The firſt ſtratum of gummy matter 
with which bees line their hives. It alſo ſignifies that art 
which is employed in concealing natural imperfections 
with reſpect to beauty: this is diſtinguiſhed from the coſ- 
metic art, which conſiſts in preſerving the beauty which 
is natural, 3 | 
COMMUNICANTES FEBRES. According to Bel- 
lini they are two fevers which infeſt a perſon-at one and 
the ſame time, the paroxyſm of one beginning as ſoon as 
the other ceaſes. | 
COMMUNIS SAL, i. e. Sal Marinus. 5 
COMPASSIO. Compaſſion. In Noſology is the ſuf- 
fering of one part on account of an affection of ſome 
other part: this is called ſuffering by conſent. 
COMPEB A. So AQtuarius calls cubebs. _ 
COMPEPER. A name in Myrepſus for cubebs. 
COMPLEXUS. This muſcle runs obliquely, riſing 
from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the fix inferior cervical 
vertebræ; and fix, ſeventh, or eighth ſuperior dorſal ver- 
tebræ, it then directs its courſe upwards, and is inſerted 


put, and bends the head back. It ſometimes receives a 
few ſlips from the ſpinal proceſſes of ſome of the vertebrz 
of the dorſum. 'The complexus being removed, we ſee 
the two recti and the two obliqui — 5 
COMPLEXUS MINOR, called alſo maſtoidzus late- 
ralis, and trachelo-maſtoidæus. When the ſplenius muſ- 
cle is removed, we ſee the complexus and the complexus mi- 
nor; the complexus is nearer the ſpine, and the complexus 
minor is under the upper edge of the ſplenius ; it is various 
in different bodies. Albinus deſcribes its originations 
twelve different ways: it riſes from the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the three uppermoſt vertebræ of the back, and 
from the five lowermoſt of the neck, where it is con- 
netted to the tranſverſalis cervicis, by as many thin ten- 
dons, which unite into a belly, and run up under the 
ſplenius. It is inſerted into the middle of the poſterior 
fide of the maſtoid proceſs, by a thin tendon. Its uſe is 
to aſſiſt the complexus, but it pulls the head more to a 
fide. Innes. as e | 
_. COMPREHENSIO, i. e. Catalepſis. LE 
COMPRESSUS, from con and premo, to preſs to- 
ether. E | END 
COMPUNCTIO, i. e. Paracenteſis. 
CONARIUM. The glandula pinealis is thus called 
from its ſhape being like that of a cone. 
CONCAUSA. A cauſe which co- operates with an- 
other in the production of a diſeaſe. „ 5 
CONCENTRANTIA. Abſorbents of acids are ſome- 
times thus named. | _ " 
CONCENTRATIO. Concentration. To concentrate 
a body is to approximate its principal parts by a removing 
thoſe which keep them aſunder, and which are not pro- 
per to the body concentrated. This word is generally ap- 
plied to the dephlegmation of acids, and patticularly 'of 
the vitriolic by diſtillation, and of vinegar by congelation. 
CONCEPTIO. Conception. After all the conjec- 
tures, enquiries, .obſervations, &c. to diſcover this pro- 
ceſs in nature, with many others, it is {till only to be re- 
ſolved into the divine contrivance. Dr, Berdoe, in his 
Enquiry into the Influence of the Electric Fluid, defines 
conception to be, The firſt occult ſenſation by which the 
unformed being unites itſelf to its parent.” He farther ob- 
ſerves, that the foetus is not perfected at once, but paſſes 
through different gradations of its exiſtence as follow : 
de 1ſt. The fecundating powers of the uterus are em- 


ployed 


into the concavity, below the tranſverſe line of the occi- 


ployed to collect the colliqirmentum, in which the gone 
of Hippocrates is to eſtabliſh the rudiments of the future 
embryo. This firſt diviſion in the formation of the fœ- 
tus, is perhaps the primitive attractive power of the ani- 
mated mucus, collecting together the firſt particles of the 
nervous ſyſtem to form the cicatricula, medulla oblonga- 
ta, &c. : 
<« The 2d diviſion is what Hippocrates calls cuema, or 
= conception, and is what conception is above defined to 
be. 
The 3d diviſion in the formation of man was called 
embryon by Hippocrates; in this ſtate it conſiſts of a trunk 
without limbs, the expanding of which completes the 
embryo ſtate. l 
Ahe laſt diviſion. is called cauros, paidion, fœtus, or 
child.” 88 
However ſecretly conception is effected, its effect on 
thoſe who are its ſubjects is very manifeſt by ſymptoms 
that immediately appear, particularly in the human ſpe- 
cies ; all which are produced by a preternatural irritabi- 
lity being induced into the uterus, and indeed into the 
general habit. V _ 3 
See Malpighius, De Graaf, and Harvey; ſee alſo Ber- 
doe's Enquiry, Kirkland's Treatiſe on the Child-bed Fe- 
ver, Hamilton's Outlines. i | | 
CONCEPTUS. The very firſt rudiments of the foe- 
tus in the uterus after conception. 85 
CONCHA. A ſhell animal. Some confine this word 
to the ſhell, whilſt others intend by it the animal with its 
| ſhell. Some uſe it only to ſignify fiſhes with two ſhells, 
the hiſt ry of which ſoct ſee in the Spectacle de la Nature, 
tom. i. KR | | | ys : 
Sea /hell-fiſh, when boiled, are eaten as wholſome food, 
and are alcaleſcent: their ſhells are abſorbent; if cal- 
_ cined are not ſo, but become a quick-lime, poſſeſſing a li- 
thontriptic virtue. - 5 
CONCHA ANATIFERA. Theſe ſhell-fiſhes are 
thus called, becauſe it was fabulouſly ſaid that a ſpecies of 
duck was formed in them. 5 
CONCHA ERYTHR AA. See Concna VENEREA. 
_ CONCHA LAVIGATA, or Lævigatoria. A ſhell- 
fiſh of an oval form, with a very ſmooth ſhell, uſed by 
the Egyptians to ſmooth their linen, aud by the Turks 
and Greeks to poliſh paper. DE I 
— CONCHA FOSSILIS, or Lapidea. See ConcnirTis. 
CONCHA MARGARATIFERA. This word belongs 
to every ſhell-fiſh in which pearls are found ; but becauſe 
the beſt pearls are found in the Eaſt Indies, it is confined 
for the moſt part to the concha Indica magna, whoſe ſhells 
are moderately hollow, thick, and externally of a yellowiſh 
colour, rough, uneven, and not ſtriated ; internally they 
are ſmooth, and ſhine like pearls. It is a ſpecies of 
| oyſter, and is eaten raw. or roaſted. It is principally 
found in the Perſian ſea, The ſhell of this fiſh is the ma- 
ter perlarum. | | 
_ CONCHA PERSICA. 
and 1s of the bivalve kind. | > 
_  CONCHA PICTORUM. 80 called from its ſhell 


_ CONCHA SAXATILIS. See ConcniTEs. 
CONCHA VENERE A, or Veneris. 
It is an univalve wreathed ſhell having a ſmall longitu- 
dinal and denticulated chink or aperture in it. It is alſo 
called concha porcellana, from its aperture reſembling the 
mouth of an hog, and concha Cytheriaca, from Venus, 
who received the epithet Cytheræa from Cythera, a Gre- 
cian iſland. | | 


As a medicine for theſe ſhells the cockle-ſhell may be 


ſubſtituted. | 

CoONCHA AURICUL A. See AuRIcuL A. wy 

CoONCHA MATER UNIONUM. See MarER 
PeRLARUM, ; 1 | | 

CONCHA STRIATA. The cockle. 

CONCHA. A liquid meaſure among the Athenians, 
which contained half an ounce, or, according to ſome, 
three ſpoons full, and others again ſay five ſpoons full or 
ſix drams. Galen ſays that the concha magna was the 

| ſame as the acetabulum, which of liquid contained an 
ounce and a half, and in weight fifteen drams ; and that 

the concha minor was half an ounce of liquid, and five 
drams of weight. e 


It is found in the Perſian ſea, 


terior ſuperior edge, they are joined to the x 


— 


Venus's ſhell. | 


| blood is not rendered mild by any proceſs in our frame; 


is an ichor. 


concoction of the febrile mattter means no more thanal 
being raſped down for mixing up colours as an ingredient. | 
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CONCH.Z# NARIUM INFERIORES, 
inferior ſpongy laminz of the noſe. They are ſ 
the naſal foſſæ, one in each ſide; they are ſuf tua); 
the ethmoidal concha, without reſting on any . N 
inferior edges are the moſt conſiderable of Fa 
edges ; they are rough, thick, a little rounded r I 
outwards, that is, toward the os maxillare. By 0 
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verſe eminences of the os maxillare; their 
rior edge is the longeſt, and is joined backwaq, 
ſmall tranſverſe eminence of the middle portion of 8 
alati. See Winſlow's Anatomy. | 
CONCHZE NARIUM SUPERIORES. 80 yi 
calls the inferior part of each lateral portion of the 
moides. [ | ; 
CONCHARUM ANTIFEB 
macopeia it is thus directed: pour vinegar upon the of 
cle ſhells, and macerate them for twenty-four Fe 
wipe off the external mucus, dry and reduce then 
powder, during which operation add a ſpoonful of cal 
us water, to prevent the light parts from flying of. 
dram is a doſe as a febrifuge and diaphoretic, 
_ CONCHIFOLIA, i. e Manga. | 
CONCHIS. Among the Romans it. an entire be 
. up in its entire capſule. 
CONCHITES. A cockle-ſtone. It is a ſtone rew 
bling a certain ſhell-fiſh. mY | 
CONCHOIDES. According to Breynius it is a 
valve ſhell-fiſh, Ph | : 
CONCHYLIA FOSSILIS. Foſſile ſhells, Thea 
lithontriptic. „ 
CONCIDENTIA. A decreaſe of bulk in the hd 
or any part of the body, or the ſubſiding of a humou, 
 CONCOAGULATIO. The coagulation, concreti 
or cryſtallization of different ſalts, firſt diſſolved tog 
in the ſame fluid. 1 | 
 CONCOCTIO. Concoction. It is generally unk 
ſtood to be that work upon the morbid matter, yt 
power of nature or aſſiſtance of art, as renders it th 
ſeparation ſrom the healthy parts of our fluids, and to 
thrown out of our bodies. But this doctrine, at left 
fevers, is doubtful, if not falfe. That morbid matt 
paſſes off from the blood in a crude ſtate, or in theta 
it was firſt formed in, appears from the matter of 
ſmall pox and meaſles, both which are effectual in ina 
lating, in whatever ſtate of the diſeaſe it is taken. Andit 
moſt probable that, in every infectious fever, the mon 
matter, after aſſimilating ſome of the humours into itz o 
nature, paſſes off in the ſame ſtate that it was in wen 
body was firſt diſordered by it. Farther, acrimom mt 


ILE. In Bates; i" 


the contrary, it is always expelled by ſome of the emundi 
ries. And as to what is obſerved in pus, none of a kind} 
nature is formed whilſt the heat of the body much excet 
the degree that is proper to health; but in its ſtead ti 


bf 1 F . | « 0 
+ Sydenham's. notion of concoct ion was, that, 


paration of the morbific particles ſrom the ſound." 
See Kirkland on Fevers, p. 14, 27. 
_ CONCREMATIO. See CaLcinaTt10. 2 
CONCRETIO. In Chemiſtry is the condenſation 
any fluid ſubſtance into a more ſolid maſs, importne*y 
ſame as coagulation. In ſurgery it is the growing A 
ther of any parts which are ſeparate in a natural kat 
CONCURSUS. See SYNDROME. " 
CONCUSSIO. A concuſſion, from concutis, 0M 
A jolt or ſhock of the brain by blows or falls. ; 
Extravaſation and commotion, is what old "2 
when they found no fraQure or depreſſion of =y 
and yet the patient died in conſequence of wy 
received, called a concuſſion. A concuſſion of the i 
is a ſudden and a violent motion thereoh al | 
the pia mater, with ſuch a ſudden diſtenſion F fe 
blood-veſſels, (occaſioned by a determination 9 
contained blood, both arterial and venal, into gt” 
tion by the force of the accident) as occaſions go 
loſe their power of propelling their contents 35 19) , 
or of continuing the circulation of the blood 2 , Ha 
Mr. Deaſe, in his Obſervations on Wounds of 1 
remarks, that the two carotid, and the two ven tt 
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ſupply the brain with blovd ; that theſe arteries 
5 * elaſtic coats on entering the cavity of the 
nh that their capacities are enlarged, and their tu- 
y - Ne Gmilar to thoſe of veins. That elevation and 
po we ſee, on expoſing the dura mater, and which 
ads to expiration, and to inſpiration. gives us room 
agine the brain is not always in ſo cloſe contact with 
embrane, that it generally is ſuppoſed. From this 
tion, be adds, we Can readily conceive, how eaſily 

cuſſion, in conſequence of fractures or ſmart ſtrokes 
4 head, will be tranſmitted, ſo as to affect the veſ- 
Ef the pia mater aud brain. And the degree may 
ir from a temporary ſuſpenſion of the faculties of 
rain, to a tôtal abolition of them, as happens when 
\ enſues. Many of theſe caſes are not attended with 
immediate alarming ſymptoms, and yet thoſe veſſels 
ſuffer ſo much by the ſhock, as to be rendered, in- 
ble, by their oſcillating powers being weakened, to 
aue the circulation; and which, after ſome time, if not 
red, will infallibly lay the foundation of their future 
mation. When we conſider the infinite number of 
is that run through this viſcus; the general commu- 


d that a great number may be obſtructed, or rather 
red incapable of the office of circulation, and the 
be ſuſpended in them, and no immediate injury 
that will impede the functions of the brain, and, of 
e, the patient feel no preſent complaint. However, 
now that our fluids cannot long exiſt in this ſituation, 
out being liable to degenerate from their original mild 
re, and — a principle of irritation, which will 
e the ſurrounding veſſels to quicker oſculations, ſo as 
termine their fluids with redoubled velocity towards 
joint irritated; and of courſe an inflammation will 
ed, Dr. Whytt, on the Motion of the Fluids in the 
Veſſels, p. 240, ſays, an inflammation is not owing 
| increaſed force of the heart and large arteries, con- 
ent upon an obſtruclion, as ſome ſay ; but to an in- 


riſes from ſome obſtructing matter overſtretching their 
$, or acrid matter irritating them. Mr. Schmucker, 
s Chirurgical Obſervations, publiſhed at Berlin, de- 
sto be conſulted on this ſubject. He obſerves, that 
any caſes of wounds of the — eſpecially in thoſe 
 gun-ſhots, which at firſt, and for many days after 


4 


er, at laſt turn worſe, and frequently carry off the 
ts. He adds, that on opening the heads of ſuch 


be pia mater, or a gelatinous ſemi-purulent kind of 
er was obſerved. Moſt frequently the brain itſelf 
ared perfectly found. Mr. Schmucker attributes the 
ot life in theſe caſes, chiefly to an affection of the 
ca arachnoidea (i. e. upper lamina of the pia mater) 
| of different lymphatics. The contuſion occaſioned 
gun-ſhot wounds, and ſimilar accidents, produces 
js, he ſays, an effuGon and ſtagnation of lymph, 
h in cacheQtic and debilitated ſubjeQs, is with dif- 
j abſorbed, and is commonly therefore either con- 
d into pus or ichor. 1 : | 


tion 0 . | : | 

ting l is often very difficult, when an accident from exter- 
g io lence happens to the inſide of the head, to know 
bt, hat kind it is, and where its ſeat: in ſuch circum- 


d, with any other circumſtance that may throw lig 
ie caſe ; ſometimes the misfortune proves fatal only 
ant of knowing what part is injured. | 
1 ligns of a concuſſion do not always appear imme- 
* the injury is received. Mr. Pott remarks, 
e ſymptoms attending a concuſſion, are generally in 
von to the degree of violence, which the brain it- 
n ſuſtained ; and which, indeed, is cognizable on- 
the ſymptoms. If the concuf/ton be very great, all 
vt Power of motion are immediately aboliſhed, 
oh follows ſoon : but, between this degree, and 
8% confuſion, (or ſtunning as it is called) which 
$ moſt violences done to the head, there are many 
dar gometimes a concuſſion produces the ſame kind 


pr — 
Ppreſſive ſymptoms as an extravaſation, and the pa- 
is either almoſt 


wound. If the patient 


kon that exiſts between them, we ſhall not be ſur- 


ſed alternate contraction of the ſmall veſſels, whether 


g inflicted, appear to be attended with no kind of 


nts after death, either pus was found diffuſed up- 


es conſider the ſymptoms; how the misfortune 2 5 | 
t 


no f or totally bereft of ſenſe ; at other 
— {ymptoms attend, but the patient gets no 
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ſleep it all, hath a wild look, an eye much like that of 
a perſon who hath long watched through apprehenſion 
and anxiety; talks much, and very inconſiſtently ; hath 
a hard la ouring pulſe, ſome ſmall degree of fever, and 


ſometimes an inclination to vomit; if not tetained, the 


patient will get out of bed, and a& with a kind of fran- 
tic abſurdity, and appears in general much hurt by a 
ſtrong light, Stunning is a ſlight degree of commotion, 
which ſoon goes off, r. Deaſe, in his Obſervations on 


Wounds of the Head, ſays; that if the inſtrument with 


which the blow was given, was not heavy, nor the force 
very great, the patient, after a few minutes, perceives no 
complaint more than 1 be expected from a ſimple 


that the ſurgeon will be able to determine the firſt days, 


whether any farther injury has actually taken place or 


not. The wound digeſts as kindly, and the patient per- 
forms all the functions neceſſary to health, as well as 
before he received it. In ſuch as become afterwards 


affected, whether 2 underwent profuſe evacuations, 


or were entirely left to nature, it made ſo very lit- 
tle difference as to the time or manner in which they 


were firſt invaded by the ſymptoms that uſually attend 
an inflamed or ſuppurated ſtate of the parts 2 


the cranium, that the variation could never be attributed 
to the treatment. The firſt ſymptoms that generall 

alarmed thoſe patients who were brought to the bol. 
pital, were flight ſhiverings, attended with 

to puke. In ſome, this was preceded by a languor, ac- 
companied with more or leſs fever, and often with a dull 
pain in the head, and melancholy look. The wound, 
in ſome, put on the appearance Mr. Pott deſcribes in his 
book on Wounds of bs Head, p. 63. But this was not 
always the caſe, not that infallible ſign of the inflamma- 
tion and putrefaction of the dura mater he makes it; nor 
did this appearance often take place, until the fever and 
other ſymptoms were far advanced. In ſome, theſe-· ſymp- 
toms made a rapid progreſs, ſo as to carry off the patient 
in a few days. In others, they ſeemed to advance more 
ſlowly, and were leſs ſevere although not leſs fatal. 


Mr. Deaſe goes on to obſerve, that he hath ſeldom ſeen 


theſe ſymptoms appear earlier than the eighth, or later 
than the ſixteenth or ſeventeenth day ; between the eighth 


and the fixteenth, being in general the period moſt to be 


dreaded. If the trepan was applied at any time after 
thoſe ſymptoms took place, the appearance of the dura 


mater was invariably this, either it was detached and in 
a ſtate of ſuppuration and floughy, or ſound in every 


reſpect. If the injury was confined to it, the operation 
was uſually ſucceſsful. If the patient died, I have ever 
found the cauſe of his death in the ſuppuration of the 
pia mater, or brain, but more generally both. _ 


A violent blow on the head, not beating the head to 
the 2 nor againſt any hard body, moſt ſrequently 
e 


cauſes a fracture or fiſſure, with but ſmall concuſſion ; 
when a blow is given with ſuch violence as to knock the 
perſon down, and his head hits the ground, if the ſkull 
is not thereby broken, a concuſſion will be the confſe- 


quence. If the head ſtrikes againſt a hard immoveable 
body, in conſequence of a fall from a conſiderable height, 


a concuſſion with an extravaſation uſually follows, and ge- 
nerally death is the conſequence. A concuſſion of the 
brain ſeldom is attended, if ever, with extravaſation, un- 
leſs when re- action follows the blow. A concuſſion with 


a fracture is leſs dangerous than one with a fiſſure, be- 


cauſe in the firſt caſe the extravaſation is leſs. 


To diſtinguiſh betwixt a concuſſion and an extravaſation 
of and in the brain, is ſometimes extremely difficult, 


though in many inſtances, very eaſy. The firſt ſtun- 


ning or deprivation of ſenſe, whether total or partial, 
may be from either, and no man can tell from which; 


but when theſe firſt ſymptoms have been removed, or 
have ſpontaneouſly diſappeared ; if ſuch patient is again 
opprefied with drowſineſs, or ſtupidity, or total or par- 
tial loſs of ſenſe, it then becomes molt probable that the 
firſt complaints were from commotion, and that the lat- 
ter are from extravaſation. But when, after ſeveral days 
from the accident, at which time the ſymptoms were 
inconſiderable, or ſoon paſſed off; the watchfulneſs 
above noticed, &c. attends, the caſe is clearly a con- 
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In thoſe who recover from a commotion of the brain, 


the office of ſome particular nerve or nerves is often de- 


ranged or deſtroyed; as a ſquint of one eye produced, 
which laſts for life; a diſtortion of the corner of the 
mouth; an incapacity of retaining the urine for a great 
length of time; and often a total incapacity through life 
of diſtinguiſhing by the ſmell the rankeſt leek from the 
ſweeteſt roſe. _ 

The caſe diſcovered, bleeding and antiphlogiſtics ſhould 
be uſed, to prevent if not remove the inflammation ; and 
if the injured part of the inſide of the head cannot be 
diſcovered, the chief dependence is on bleeding, purging, 
and ſweating. | % 

Bleeding may be in the temporal artery, or in the ju- 


- 22 


gular vein, though generally from the arm ſuſſices. 


Except there is a depreſſiom of the ſkull, the trepan 
does not ſeem neceſſary. On this ſubject authors vary 
much. | 1 . 
Lenient purges, which, operate with the leaſt irritation, 
are of ſingular efficacy ; according to Job a Meek'ren and 
ſome others, they prevent an abſceſs forming itſelf in the 
liver, which ſometimes, when they are omitted, follow 
in conſequence of a concuſſion of the brain. 7% 
The diet ſhould be cooling and flender. 


If great heat is perceived in the head, apply thereto an 
embrocation of oil, vinegar, and ſal ammoniac. 


From Mr. Schmucker's view of the cauſe of the diſ- | 
order, is ſuggeſted the idea of aſtringent applications as 


proper; and he informs us, that he employed them with 
the greateſt advantage. The following he ſeems to prefer. 


R Aq. pur. fb x. acet. acerim fi. ſal nitri 3 iv. ſal Am- 
mon. crud, Zij. m. with this embrocation he orders the 


part affected to be frequently well bathed; at the ſame 


time that blood-letting is preſcribed, together with the 


internal uſe of nitre, ſtimulating injections and laxatives. 
In all the {lighter affections of the head, the greateſt ſue- 
ceſs, he ſays, has been obſerved from ſuch a courſe; and, 


even in ſuch as have required the trepan, Mr. Schmucker 


thinks he has often ſeen it put in practice with advantage. 
In concuſſions of the brain, even without any external 
wound, cold epithems and fomentations, he ſays, are 
very ſerviceable, eſpecially if conjoined with ſtimulating 
glyſters, and the application of leeches to the temples. 


Nr. Schmucker farther obſerves in the ſame work, that 


violent concuſſions of the brain are often produced merely 


from the paſſage of cannon-balls near to the head, with- | 


out any external affection being obſervable. In ſuch 


_ caſes, and in all ſimilar concufſions, emetics, he ſays, are 


commonly attended with the belt effects; venzſeQion, 


however, mult always be premiſed to the uſe of theſe re- 


medics, 


Mr. Bromheeld aſſerts the happieſt ſucceſs in theſe caſes 
from the uſe of Dover's ſweating powder; after bleeding, 
if required, he orders the bowels to be evacuated by means 

of a clyſter, and then a ſcruple of Dover's powder, the 


operation of which muſt be encouraged by putting the pa- 


tient between blankets, and repeating it every twelve or 
twenty-four hours, according as the violence of ſymptoms. 
require. As it is chiefly from the attenuating property of 
the opium that relief is expected, he uſes ſuch a propor- 


tion of the vin. antim. mixed with tinct. Theb. as will be 


need ſul to keep up a diaphoreſis when the violent ſymptoms 


are allayed, and until ſuch a freedom from complaint as 
needs no farther aid of the kind is brought about: of this 
he gives ten or fifteen drops every four or fix hours. As 
oft as the violent ſymptoms return he hath recourſe to the 


powder: and ſuch was his ſucceſs, that in more than a 


hundred caſes he ſucceeded, and in two which were at- 
tended with fractures of the ſkull, cures were thus effect- 
ed without the uſe of the trephine. Mr. Juſtamond ſays, 
that the trepan is never required, and that the beſt we can 
do, is to leave the patient entirely at reſt. aas 
See Bohnium, in Renunciatione Vulnerum de Vibra- 
tione Cerebriz Berengarium de Commotione Cerebri; 


Monſ. Bertrandi's Dif. on the Concuſſion of the Brain, in 


the 3d vol. of the Mem. of the Royal Acad. of Surgery; 
Wiſeman's Surgery, book v. ch. ix. obſ. x. Gooch's Caſes 
and Remarks, ed. 2. and Bromfield's Chirurgical Obſ. and 


Caſes, vol. i. ch. i. Deaſe's Obſ. on Wounds of the Head. 


Pott's Works. | 
YN DENSATIO. Condenfation. It implies a con- 


ing, or aſtringent medicines. It is alſo an! 


| cord of the character of phyſician, See Genel, ch. 


CON 


traction of the cutaneous pores by means of 


9 
cooung, un. 


any ſort of fluid, whether in or out of the b of 
condenſantia medicamenta, are medicines that 5 len 
or inſpiſſate the juices. | Condens 
CONDER. e ee or olibanum. 
CONDIMENTUM. A condiment or preſente p 
condio, to ſeaſon, pickle, or powder. It lignifies a tog 
procures ſweetneſs and a grateſul taſte to aby hp. 
But, in a more reſtrained tenſe, that is called cy; ace, 
which is uſed in preparing aliments, whether with and 
tention of rendering them palatable or aſſiſtin he 1 
geſtion. See CoN DIT uu. S8 del g. 
CONDIO. To embalm. The Latins 


7 4 | call it olh 2 
The practice of embalming is as as ancien Pin 


t as the tirlt e. 


v. 2. In the Eaſt it is ſtill practiſed, but ſeems 

neral as formerly. On this ſubject ſee Pare * 
Surgical Operations, Gooch's Treatiſe on Wounds 
and Greenhill's Art of Embalming. 60 
: CONDITUM. Preſerves. They are made by fle 
ing or by boiling recent ſimples (of the Vegetable fn 
ficlt in water, then in ſyrup or a ſolution of ſugar, 1h, 


Dionisy 


| ſubject is afterwards either kept moiſt in the fru LON 
taken out and dried, that the ſugar may candy up er ſu 
this laſt is the moſt uſual method. This art was forme ſoa 
a branch of the apothecary's buſineſs, but now is wil en th 
in the hands of confeCtioners. | — 7 CON 
The Latins and the latter Greeks meant by conditum 1 Ng pr 
fort of mulſum, that is, a wine impregnated with hon lira 
and aromatics. | | | | e wo 
CONDITURA, i. e. Condimentum, alſo condio, be Gr) 
CONDRILLA, i. e. Chondrilla. | Bneſs 
 CONDUCTIO. In Calius Aurelianus is a ſpaſm dry 
a convulſion. | . | pls of 
CONDUCTOR, from condwco, to guide, A condudtn calle 
It is an inſtrument uſed in ſurgery for directing a knik Lon 
with when a ſinus is laid open. It is alſo a name of th 0 
inſtrument called a gorget, which is uſed in the operation 
of lithotomy. _ | 955 | ake 
CONDURDUM. A plant mentioned by Pliny, |. Nn; 
c. 5. He alſo calls it herba ſolſtitialis flore rubro. Pur oary 
kinſon thinks it is the vaccaria, which Boethaate call Covi 
lychnis ſegetum rubra foliis perfoliatæ. e by 
CONDYLE. See PROCEssuvsz. fe 
CONDYLI. Knots in the bones about the joints Kory 
the fingers, which make them thicker. . 3K 
_ CONDYLOIDA (Aro HT SES). Maxil. inf. vs pv! 
MAX1LLA INFERIOR. 6 I 
CONDYLOMA, vues, 4 joint or tubercle. A 
mor ſo called from its reſemblance to a condyle, a jail Kale 
bent, or a tubercle. It is a hard eminence, which anlt ami 
in the folds of the anus, or a hardening or a ſwelling n th! 
the wrinkles there. Theſe tumors often happen inttit Eon 
orifice of the uterus, and other parts. It is variouly & =" 
ſcribed in authors; one ſays it is a tumor of the cue 
another ranks it as an inſtance of ſarcoma. An and A f 
mous French writer ſays, it is in general a fleſhy excte 3 
cence which appears on the fingers, hands, feet, =p 
principally about the anus, the perinzum, and the pg . 
parts of both ſexes. He adds, that warts, the tun A 1 
called ficus, mariſca, thymus, &c. are all but differedl 4 
inſtances of condylomas. . ; Go. 
It generally proceeds partly from a fault in the uf a 
and partly from a fault in the quantity of the fluids Bo Ik 
ing there. At firſt it is named a tubercle, but whe Cy 
dened a condyloma. | . 5 % 8 
Authors abound with unneceſſary diſtinctions reſpect 5 5 
tumors, & but all tubercles and fungi, whether un 0 {ec 
the verge of the anus or more outward, are all of thc" A 
nature, and are cured by the ſame method, whether | . 
condyloma, ficus, fungus, criſta, or whatever elle, o bach 
are tumors of the glandules of the part, * hich "I MW 
ing, like a polypus of the noſe, prove troubleſome, 1 lch 
often painful. Thoſe who are troubled with Y weig 
have them very much. They often appear in the Pudel e Ty 
from the lues venerea. ——— mm mea; 
If the roots are ſmall, a ligature may extirpate, ae 5 & 
if broad they are beſt removed by a cauſtic, it care! nn 
that it doth not in;ure any other part. the 


iſemm 
See P. Egineta, Celſus, Heiſter, Turner, Wie 


Fe £ * f ».. * 
CON 


DI OMA CLAVUS: A corn. 3 

989 1108, A condyle. It is a knot in any of the 
a ſormed by the epiphyſis of a bone. In the fingers 
be ll the knuckle. In botany it ſignifies the joints 


FNEION. In Hippocrates it imports the cicuta. It is 

bh he thus named from ovary, 10 turn round ; becauſe 

| duces a vertigo in thoſe who take it internally. 
FNESSI, called alſo codago-pala, coneſh-ſeca, and 
pala. It is the bark of a ſmall tree growing in 
Ha and Malabar, and on the Coromandel coalt, 
1 it is called coneſſi. It 1s blackith outwardly, and 

-4 more or leſs with a whitiſh moſs or ſcurf, which 
al he ſcraped off. To the taſte it is gratefully auſtere 
bitter. When powdered and made into an eleCtary, 
commended in diarrhceas half a dram 1 be taken 
„ times a day. When uſed it ſhould be freſh pow- 
ed, for it ſoon Joſes'its medical qualities under any form 
reparations When taken to reſtrain an alvine flux, 
F.metic of ipec. ſhould precede its uſe. Thoſe with 
om a diarrhoea is frequent in moiſt weather are much 
efited by its uſe, if a doſe is taken morning and even- 


PONFECTA. Comfits or ſugar-plums. Seeds or 
ger ſubſtances incruſted wich ſugar, Theſe, when im- 
enated with purging ingredients, are given to children 
en they will not take the uſual forms of medicines. 
CONFECTIO. A confection. In general it is any 
ko prepared with ſugar. In particular it is the ſame as 
dum. Theſe articles are alſo called dry confects. 
e word con /ectio, when alone, ſignifies a ſoft electary. 
e dry confects are now a branch of the confectioner's 
Fneſs, though formerly à part in the apothecary's: they 

dry ſubſtances, ſuch as the roots of etingo, &c. the 
ls of oranges, &c. which are incruſted with ſugar, and 
udo called candied root or peel. As to the ſoft electaries, 
koi London college preſcribes the following. | 
Ku Confectio Cardiaca. The Cordial Conſection. 


rau 5 a | 
Take freſh roſemary-tops, juniper-berries, of each a 


n; the leſſer cardamom ſeeds freed from thier huſks, 
Par oary, and ſaffron, of each half a pound. Draw a tinc- 
ll e with about a gallon and a half of proof ſpirit ; re- 
te by a gentle heat this tincture ſtrained, nearly to 


ints 0 Ktary by adding the ſollowing ſpecies very finely pow- 
ea, wa. of the compound powder of crab's claws, ſix- 
= n ounces; cinnamon, nutmeg, of each two ounces; 
cores, an ounce ; of double-refined ſugar two pounds. 
An [iis is ſubſtituted for the confect or cordial of fir Wal- 
a ji Raleigh, but, except for the ſaffron, it is no other than 
| arils armmative, and after being ſome time kept, is unfit for 
lng n this purpoſe, | . a 

0 1 ConfeQtio Damocratis. Damecrates's Confection. 


uric Lake of cinnamon, fourteen drams ; of myrrh, eleven 


anouf ms; agaric, ſpikenard, ginger, ſaffron, ſeeds of trea- 


= multard, or of mithridate-muſtard, frankincenſe, Chio 
et, ant : : 
pine lead zedoary, Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, French 
tumos enger, long pepper, ſeeds of hart-wort, juice of the 
liffere of ciſtus, {trained ſtorax, opoponax, ſtrained galba- 
n, balſam of Gilead, or in its ſtead expreſſed oil of 


quali megs, Ruſſia caſtor, of each an ounce ; poley moun- 


Is bor , water germander, the fruit of the balſam-tree, or in 
hen hab cad cubebs, white pepper, feeds of the carrot of 


edi 1 * root, leaves of ditany of Crete, red roſes, 
; with 7 Macedonian parſley, the leſſer cardamom ſeeds 
the fant 1 their huſks, ſweet fennel ſeeds, gum arabic, 

lag MN It 2 ; 
er Cal 


ih Ef drams; ſpignel, St. John's wort, juice of 
e, be e er im its ſtead Japan earth, the bellies of ſcinks, 
he pi zen wo drams and a half; of clarified honey thrice 
puet I 

3 and then mix it with the honey made hot; in 
e tlen Fenn melt together in another veſſel the galba- 
» 15 (469 1 turpentine, and the balſam of Gilead, or the 
4 ed 011 of nutmeg, continually ſtirring them round, 
ems 


weight of two pounds and a half; then finiſh the 


*atine, of each ten drams; camel's hay, coſtus, or in 


te, bdellium trained, of each ſeven drams; Celtic 


rained, of each five drams; root of the ſweet 
ſe, a boot of wild valerian, aniſeed, ſagapenum ftrained, 


"eight of all the reſt. Diſſolve the opium firſt in a 


CON 


| add to them the hot honey, firſt by ſpoonfuls, and after: 


wards more freely: laſtly, when this mixture is nearly 
cold, add by degrees the reſt of the ſpecies reduced to 
powder. TR ; MON | 
This was formerly called Mithridate, from Mithridates 
king of Pontus and Bithynia, who, after the example of 
Attalus of Pergamus, is ſaid firſt to have experienced the 
virtues of ſimples ſeparately, and then combined them. 
But it ſhould be noted that the, original compound as pre- 
pared by this king, conſiſted of but a few ingredients. Se- 
rerius Samonicus ſays that when Pompey took the baggage 
of this prince, he was ſurpriſed to find that this antidote 
conſiſted wa of only twenty leaves of rue, two walnuts, 
two ſigs, and a little falt. Of this he took a doſe every 
morning, to guard himſelf from the effects of poiſons. 
CONFECIIO ALKERMES. See CHERMEs: 


Paulina. 3 | Ne) 
Take coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary; cinnamon, long 
pepper, black pepper, ſtrained ſtorax, ſtrained galbanum, 
opium, Ruſſia caſtor, of each two ounces ; of the ſimple 
ſyrup boiled to the conſiſtence of honey, an equal weight 
to thrice the ſpecies. Mix carefully the opium, firſt diſ- 
ſolved in wine, with the ſpirit warmed; then to the ſto- 
rax and galbanum, melted together, add by degrees the 
ſyrup while it remains warm ; afterwards ſprinkle in the 
other ſpecies reduced to powder. See Paulina Con» 
FEC'TIO, 5 hd =. 
CONFERTUS, e, Ahe 5 
CONFERVA. A barren kind of moſs, deſtitute of 
cles which ſome other kinds are furniſhed with inſtead of 
them, and conſiſting only of round, ſmooth, and. uniform 
leaves, or rather little ſtalks divided into fine capilaments. 
Ray, in his Synopſis, deſcribes three ſorts. 92 | 
CONFIRMANTIA MEDICAMENTA: Medicines 
which reſtore or confirm the ſtrength of the body, or any 
part of it: or medicines which faſten the teeth in their 
ſockets. 3355 | 5 8 
CONFLUENTIA. A term uſed by Paracelſus to 
expreſs the agreement, conjunction, or confederation of 
the microcoſm with the ſtars, or of a diſeaſe with remedies. 
_ CONFOCZEDERATIO, i. e. Confluentia. wg 


are called morbi malæ conformationts, or organical diſ- 
cafes ; that is, which depend upon the ill conformation 
of the parts. Theſe, if external, may admit of a chirur- 
gical cure, and proper exerciſe, regimen and medicines 


able. 12 5 

CONFORTANTIA. Cordial. | 
CONFORTATIVA. Cordial. 3 FE 4 
CONFRICATIO. In pharmacy is the reducing of 


the hands, as ſtarch, for inſtance : or it Ne the rub- 
bing any ſoft and ſucculent vegetable with t 
preſs the juice. | 


CONFRICATRICES, i. e. Tribades. 


and that they were two fevers attending at the ſame time, 
to be diſtinguiſhed. 


from which the bran hath not been ſeparated.  _ 
CONFUSIO. A diſorder of the eyes, which happens 
when, upon a rupture of the internal membranes which 
include the humours, they are all confounded together. 
CONGELATI, or Congelatici, or Congelatio. Per- 
ſons afflifted with a catalepſis are ſo called. | 
CONGELATIO. Congelation. It is ſuch a change 
produced by cold in a fluid body, that it becomes con- 
denſed; thus conglaciation is when a liquid is converted 
into ce? . | 8 8 
Water is rarefied or expanded by congelation; but 
pinguious bodies and fixed metals are rendered more com- 
pact by it. 


place is called congelation. | | 
The ſtones produced in ſome caverns from the drops of 


we 
map not burn; and as ſoon as theſe are melted, 


00 9 


of petrifying waters are called congelations. * 
P yiwg cox. 


CONFECTIO PAULINA. The confeQion called 


little lowery heads, and even of thoſe bodies and tuber- ' 
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CoONFORMATIO. Conformation. Some diſeaſes 


may ſometimes contribute much to the relief even of thoſe 
which are internal, or at leaſt may render them ſupport- 


any eaſily friable ſubſtance to powder by rubbing it with 


e hands, to ex- 


CONFUSE FEBRES. Bellini ſays he met with fuchi 
beginning and ending together, but fo confuſedly as not 


* CONFUSANEUS PANIS. Bread made of meal, | 


The condenſation of any liquor by ſetting it in a cold 
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CONGELATIVA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines 
which ſtop fluxions, inſpiſfate and dry. | 

CONGELATUS. Frozen, or froſt-bitten. Perſons 
thus affected by the cold are compared to cataleptic pa- 
tients, but ſtill there is much difference between a cata- 
lepiy and a Vet- bitten caſe. | . 

Cold braceth up the body when applied to it in a cer- 
tain degtee; upon this conſtriqtion being increaſed, the 
humours' are carried in a larger quantity to the internal 
parts, and are principally accumulated in the head, they 
ſtagnate in the veffels of the brain, and dictend them: 
hence they produce a ſtricture in, or a compreſſion on the 
nerves that ariſe from the brain, which is the origin of a 
catalepſis, attended with an abolition of the ſenſes. The 
cold continuing, with its effects juſt mentioned, at length 
there is an extravaſation of the blood or ſerum in the head, 
by which the cerebellum is comMprefled, whence death en- 
ſues, which is uſhered in by a lethargy, ending in an apo- 
plexy. 1 — | 
N When a man is pierced with cold, ſo as to be benumb- 
ed, if he attempts to warm himſelf by the fire, pains are 
_ preſently produced in the part expoſed to the heat, and a 

mortification is too often the conſequence ; juſt as is ſeen 
in frozen fruit, which if put into cold water that is near 
to freeze, it recovers, but if put into warm water, or.in 
a warm place, it ſoon rots; and if men, when too ſeverely 
affected with cold, would firſt put the frozen part into 
cold water, or cover it with ſhow, until a ſenfe of warmth 
is perceived, or ſome degree of motion returns, at which 
time a little warm wine, mixed with camomile tea, might 
be drank, or either of theſe alone, and then proceed 
gradually to allow ef warmth, a mortification would be 
aroided. „ W RE: * | 
When travellers begin to be drowſy in the cold, they 
ſhould redouble their ſpeed to extricate themſelves from 
danger; for though their ſleepineſs is eaſy, it is often fatal. 
he heat of our bodies, when in health, exceeds that 

of the ambient air, even in the hotteſt weather; whence a 
conſiderable degree of cold is required to freeze the ſoft 
parts of our bodies: it is becauſe. our extremities are the 
coldeſt parts, that froſt always affects them ſooneſt. And 
when a mortification from cold approaches, Van Swieten 
obſerves, that the part affected by it is firſt pale, then red; 
this redneſs is attended with a troubleſome pain, and a 
violent itching; after this the colour becomes almoſt pur- 

pte, and at laſt black. . 

That ſudden heat applied after extreme cold, ſhould 


produce the ſame ſymptoms and conſequences, will be 


readily underſtood by what follows. As water cools it 


condenſes, until it comes to the freezing point; but in 


the act of congelation it expands with a violence that no- 
thing can refit. When a perſon goes into the cold air, 
his fluids are gradually condenfed, the veſſels collapſe, and 
the ſkin is pale, the circulation again puſhes the blood in- 
to the arteries, whoſe contraQted extremities allow it only 


to paſs flowly, and make the ſkin look red; alſo produces | 


an itching, becauſe of the obſtruction that it meets with; 
the blood being puſhed from behind, whilſt the obſtruc- 
_ tion is increaſed before, a livid colour is produced, and a 
tingling pain ; at laſt the circulation being ſtopped, a gan- 


grenous black finiſhes the ſcene, with a loſs of all ſenſa- 


tion, the veſſels being ſtretched far beyond their natural 
dimenſions by the frozen jaices. In this caſe, applying 
of cold water diſſolves the frozen juices, and condenſes 
them; thus the veſſels have room to contract, and are aſ- 
ſiſted in ſo doing by the coldneſs of the water: after this, 
if warm diluting liquor is drank, a diaphoreſis is produced, 
and all danger is overcome; if warmth is applied at the 


firſt, the outer parts are. quickly thawed, but the inner 


veſſels ſtil obſtructed, ſoon burſt by the rarefaction of 
their contents, and deſtruction to the part is inſtantly 
produced. | 55 | 


See Tiſſot's Advice to the People; Van Swieten's 
Com. on Doerh. Aph. 422, 427, 4543 Med. Muſ. vol. i. 


P CONGENEREs. When ſpoken of muſcles, it im- 


ports thoſe which concur in the ſame action. 


| CONGENSIBUS QUIQUOAQUI CONGO, i.e. 


Cara. 


CONGER, or Congrus. The conger-eel. It is a large | 


of wine, and nine of oil. 


| to heap up together. A conglomerate gland is compoſed d 


| proſtatz z another ſort is, when each gland hath its om 


CON 


CONGESTIO; Congeſtion, or collection 


congero, to gather into a heap. A ſwelling which h tive 

7 ariſes, and takes time to ripen ; in oppoſitio n 

bifluxion, which ſoon is formed, and ſoon W * "NC 
CONGIUS. See Concer: — 


NARIT! 
ON 


CONGIUS. A gallon. This is a Very ancient 
by ON 


ſure, and is generally ſaid to have been equal to ten z 


The Athenian cons; 
x ; ngius Ti 
chus, weighed nine pounds, and the Romy we) iſt : 
ten, or contained ten Roman pints of wine. In bela ſofte 


don and Edinburgh Diſpenſatories the gallon 
pints. | 
CONGLACIATIO, i. e. Coagulatio, or | 
CONGLOBATA GLANDULA, * Cong 
gland, from conglobo, to gather ſingly into a ball. Al 
glands are either conglobate, or conglomerate, A ,, 
bate gland is a little ſmooth body, wrapped up in ak, 
ſkin, by which it is ſeparated from all other parts, 0 
admitting an artery, and a nerve to paſs in, and rn 
way to a vein, and excretory canal to paſs out, Gf 
ſort are the glands of the brain and the teſtes. 
Under the title of conglobate glands Winſlow includ 
the lymphatic glands alone; and he calls all the ad. 
conglomerate. See Winſlow's and Keil's Anatomy, 


CONGLOMERATA GLANDULA, from conglomen, 
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many little conglobate glands all tied together, and vn 
ped up in one common membrane. Sometimes all they 
_ excretory ducts unite, and make one common pipe, throug 

which the liquor of all of them runs, as the panecresz ut 
parotids do. Sometimes the ducts uniting form ſeyer 
pipes, which only communicate with one another by cy 
canals, and ſuch are the mammæ. Others again har 
ſeveral pipes, without any communication with one u. 
other, of which ſort are the glandulz lachrymales | 


excretory duct, through which it tranfmits its liquor ut 
bommon baſin, as the kidneys. See Winſlow's and Kel 
Anatomy.  _ | : 5 
CONGLUTINANTIA. Healing medicincs, fr 
conglutino, to glew together, | 
GONLA. Lime. ,t, when joined with gary, it in 
| ports lixivium, or ley of vegetable aſhes. 
CONIA, Ap. Wine impregnated with fir. Di 
corid. lib. v. c. xIviii. | 8 
CONIFERA ARBORES. Coniferous trees. Thy 
are ſuch as bear cones, as the cedar, fir, pine, &c. 
CONILE, i. e. Myrrhis. So called from its reſes 
blance to x@yso, hemlock. | 
CONIS, von, duſt ; fine powder; aſhes; a nit inte 
hair; ſcurf from the head; and ſometimes, it ſignita 
lime. | | 
CONISTERIUM. Sex ApoDYTERIUM.. 
CONJUNCTA CAUSA. The conjundt cauſe, orti 
immediate cauſe. See Causa, 
\*CON]JUNCTA SIGNA. The 
a diſeaſe are ſo called. 
CONJUNCTIVA. TUNICA. See ADNATA. 
| The conjunctiva is miſtakenly confounded with the it 
nata ; they are two diſtinct coats, and both but parti 
coverings of the fore-part of the eye, though the er 
jundtiva is alſo ſpread over the inſide of the eye. id 
The adnata, alſo called albuginea, is thus formed; 
five of the muſcles which move the eye, take their org 
from the bottom of the orbit, and the fixth ariſes from 
the edge of it; they are all inſerted by a tendinow® 
panſion into the anterior part of the tunica {clerti 
which expanſion gives the whiteneſs peculiar to the ir 
part of the eye. It lays betwixt the ſchlerotica ani 
conjuncdtiva. 5 2 . 10 
The conjun&iva is a thin tranſparent membrane, u 
lines the inner ſurface of the eye-lids, and, at the edge 
the orbit, has a fold, and is continued forward, 0 
anterior half of the globe of the eye. 


pathognomonic E 


It is exteriot 0 


the other coats of the eye, and connected with ot 
ginea, by means of a cellular ſubſtance; from 71 5 
may eaſily be ſeparated in the dead ſubject by ane 


See Ware's Remarks on the Ophthalmy, &c. p. 5 
call it the Mucous Coat. 
CONNA, i. e. Cass14 Fis'TUL 4. 


ſea-ecl. It is often called the ſea - ſerpent. 


Glyer-tree. l. 


CONACARPODENDRON. The 
| 5 


CON 


ountr of the Hottentots. ; Boerhaave 
1 Ce Miller's Dict. vol. ii. | 


ue of the c 
5 ten ſpecies. 
CON OIDES, from xoves, 


NARIUM . Ks 
ORPUS. The glandula pineahs. 
6018847 IO. Conquaſſation. In 8 
ſeries of comminution, or an operation by whic 
6 eee ſubſtances, as recent vegetables, fruits, 
by arts of animals, &c. are agitated and bruiſed, 
an by their proper ſucculence, or by an affuſion of 
4 they are reduced to a ſoft pulp. | 
ONSERVA: A Conſerve. Conſerves are compo- 
as of recent vegetable matters, and ſugar, beat toge- 
into one uniform maſs. f RY 
On account of the large 2 of ſugar contained in 
leres, it is obvious that their uſe in medicine can only 
auxiliary to other more efficacious drugs. The con- 
des of lavender, roſemary, orange and lemon peels, 


che beſt of all others. A uſeful doſe may be taken of 


ucilaginous ſubſtances, if mixed with ſugar, become 
tinous ; aſtringeats become ſoft; bitters are every way 
proper for this form; and lightly flavoured vegetables 


dnſpoil: ſo none of theſe are proper to make conſerves with, 


The general obſervations for the right making of con- 
ves are but few, as follows: 1. Leaves are to be pick- 
from their ſtalks. 2. Flowers are to be ſeparated from 
ir cups. 3. When the flowers or leaves are properly 
pared, they muſt be beat into an uniform mals, in a 
rble mortar, with three times their weight of powdered 
np ſugar. ; 
— peel may be raſped, or ground in a mill, and 
n beat up with the ſugar. 

Roſes are to be ground before being beat up into a con- 


kling, or keeping from puttefaction, and evaporation, 
the addition of ſome other ſubſtance. _ 1 
CONSERVATIVA MEDICINA. That part of me 
ine which relates to the preſervation of health. 
CONSILIGO. Setter-wort. See HELLE BORVUs. 


ſe, it imports the ſtate or acme thereof. When applied 
the humours, excrements, or excretions, it imports 
Ir conſiſtence. | | „ | 
ICONSOLIDA. Comfrey. Of this there are many 
cies. | 
CONSOLIDA MAJOR, called alſo ſymphytum ma- 
„ and greater comfrey. | f 7 
It is the ſymphytum officinale, or, ſymphitum foliis 
to- lanceolatis decurrentibus, flore purpureo. Linn. 

It is a rough hairy plant, with large, ſomewhat oval, 
inted leaves, producing on the tops of the branches 


wers, followed each by four ſhining black ſeeds. The 
dt is thick and fleſhy, black on the outſide, and white 


wers in May or June. There is a ſort with purple 
wers, but it is rarely met with. The purple and the 
ite flowers are but varieties of the ſame ſpecies. 
The whole plant is uſed, but the root is the only part 
at deſerves much notice; it gives out to water by de- 
ion about two-thirds of its weight of mucilage, that is 
noſt void of ſmell and taſte, and ſimilar to that from 
E althæa, but more tenacious ; whence in all the pur- 
les for which the althza root is uſed, the comfrey is to 
preferred. This mucilage is its only medicinal prin- 
rf Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
Ali Hiſt, 
CONSOLIDA ARVENSIS FLORE RUBRO PLE- 
Common lark-ſpur, with a double flower. 
CONSOLIDA AUREA. Dwarf ciſtus, ſee CHAM 
$. 
CONSOLIDA AUREA CORD], i. e. Chamæ ciſtus. 
CONSOLIDA MEDIA. The great daiſy. See Bu- 


plz. | 
CONSOLIDA MINIMA. The common daiſy. 
. ly. 
CONSOLIDA MINOR. Sce BRUNELLA. 
NSOLIDA REGALIS. See DELTHIRNUuM. All 
bar called conſolida regalis are difterent ſpecies of 
ſpur. 


an | . * 1 ; = : 
CONSERVATIO. In pharmacy, it is preſerving, 


CONSISTENTIA. When uſed with reſpect to a diſ- 


Ikes of white or purpliſh, pendulous, nearly cylindrical 


thin. It is perennial, grows wild in moiſt grounds, and 


4 


CON 


CONSOLIDA RUBRA, i. e. Tormentilla. 

CONSOLIDA SARACENICA. See Doria, Virca 
AvREAa, and JacoBnrA. 

CONSOLIDANS, Conſolidating. This is applied to 
medicines that produce new fleſh, from conſolido, to make 


rm. | 
CONSPERSIO, i. e. Catapaſma. | 
CONSPICILIUM, or Conſpicilium. A pair 'of ſpec» 


tacles. 


Theſe helps to the fight are with convex, concave, or 
plane glaſſes. The firſt magnifies the objects looked at, 
the ſecond diminiſhes them, and the third are called con- 
ſerves, being made of white or green glaſs, for preſerving 
the ſight. . 3 | 
It is a caution of importance not to uſe ſpectacles too 
ſoon; and, when they are begun with, not to change 
them too often, for it may be that in time none can be 
obtained that will ſuit. n 
Sometimes it happens, after the uſe of ſpectacles dur- 
ing ſome years, that the cryſtalline reaſſumes its proper 
form, ſo that they are no more required. See Martin's 
Eſſay on viſual Glaſſes. | Os 
| CONSTANS. When applied to the ſtrength, or vital 
powers, it imports firmneſs, or a good condition. 
 CONSTELLATUM UNGUENTUM. It is an oint= 
ment made. of earth worms, cleanſed, dried, powdered, 
and made into an ointment with the fat of boars or bears. 
CONSTIPATIO. See CoxstiPaTUs, STOMAcHus, 
ApsTRICTIO & OgsTIPATIoO. TT 8 
CONSTIPATUS. Coſtive. Dr. Cullen gives this 


| diſorder the name of obſtipatio, which ſee. A perſon is 


ſaid to be co/zve, not only when the excretion from the 
inteſtines does not daily happen, but alſo when what is 
diſcharged is too hard to receive its form from the impreſs 
of the rectum upon it. 3 
Hoffman ſays, that co/tiveneſs is generally owing to 
ſpaſms in the inteſtines themſelves, or as propagated by 
conſent, but various cauſes conduce to this habit, as an 
inert bile ; acidity prevailing greatly in the firſt paſſages, 
coldneſs of the feet, ſitting much, eſpecially if the body 
is to be bent forwards, working with vigour, drinking but 
little, and that after a full meal, &c. | . 
This habit of body is generally attended with head - ach, 
vertigo, diſagreeable taſte in the mouth, a diſreliſh of 
food, and as it is a ſure ſtep towards chronic complaints, 
hath, in different perſons, very various effects. In cftive 


| bodies, the moiſture which ſhould be diſcharged with the 


excrements is abſorbed into the conſtitution, and though 
a ſtrong perſpiration may diſcharge ſome part of it, yet 
the groſſer part remains by which much terreſtrial matter 
is lodged in the blood, which fails not to produce one diſ- 
order or another, as it happens to be at laſt thrown on 
one or another part. | | 5 
The coſtiveneſs peculiar to ſtudious people is much re- 
lieved by alkaline ſalts, or the ol. ricini. Artificers who 
ſit much, and work with their bodies leaning forward, 
are beſt relieved by the ſame. 
In melancholic caſes, alkaline ſalts anſwer the beſt if 
long continued, for they leave no effects which tend to 
render the body coſtive. 1 | 1 
Women during pregnancy are ſometimes coſtive from 
the preſſure of the child's head againſt the rectum. Early 
care ſhould be had to prevent an accumulation of feces by 
a due adminiſtration of the milder purges, for rugged ones 
are to be abſolutely rejected in this caſe. | | 
Old people, from the weakneſs of their muſcles, have 
hard feces collected in the rectum; and notwithſtanding 
they take laxative medicines, which procure a diſcharge 
of what is. thin, the indurated matter ſtill lodges except 
manual aſſiſtance is given. | | 
Aloes given in ſmall doſes proves ſufficiently laxative, 
and this effect is continued longer after its uſe than is ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to any other medicine; and when fla- 
tulencies are very troubleſome, if a little aſſa fœtida is 
joined therewith, more conſiderable relief may be ex- 
ected. 2 | 
| : Calomel very much prevents other purging medicines 
from leaving coſtiveneſs behind. 
Habitual coſtiveneſs hath been much leſſened both by 
the cold and hot baths, alſo by early riſing and walking in 


the open air. 
a 3Y In 


CON 


In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. are two 
caſes of co/tiveneſs, which reſembled diarrhceas, 
CONSTRICTIVA. Styptics. 6” > 
CONSTRICTOR AL NASI, alſo called depreſſor 
labii ſuperioris. Fallopius firſt deſcribed theſe, though 
Placentinus aſſumes the firſt diſcovery. They riſe fleſhy 
below the root of the nares immediately above the gums 
of the dentes incifforii, and afcending tranſverſely, are in- 
ſerted into the coats of the alæ naſi, and the fuperior 
patt of the upper lip. 
CONSTRICTOR ANI. See SpniNcTER ANI. 
uvula two arches N down, and there is a cavity between 
them, where the tonſils are lodged. The anterior arch 
goes down to the baſis of the tongue, and is thus called; 
the other paſſes down the palatum molle, and goes to the 


topharyngæus. | 232 | A 
CONSTRICTOR LABIORUM, i. e. Sphincter la- 
biorum. N | e > Oi | 
CONSTRICTOR MUSCULUS, i, e. Buccinator. 
CONSTRICTOR PALPEBRARUM, i. e. Orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum. 0 
See PRHA- 


CONSTRICTORES PHARYNGAI. 
n | TI 
 CONSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS INFERIOR, i. e. 
Crico pharyngzi. _ | gn SON 
_ CONSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS MEDIUS, i. e. 
Hyo-pharyngzus. - | | | 


CONSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS SUPERIOR, i. e. 


| Cephalo-pharyngzus. _ | 
__  CONSTRICTOR VESSICA URINARLA. See 
DeETRUsSOR URINE. 3 
CONSTRICTORII. Diſeaſes attended with conſtriction. 
CONSTRINGENTIA. Aſtringents. | 
 CONSUETUDO. Cuſtom. | e 
In medicine this chiefly reſpects the non- naturals, and 
produces habits which ſometimes are pernicious. Cu/tom 
ſometimes increaſes the efficacy of applications, though 
| ſometimes the contrary happens. 


CONSUMMATUM. The French call it confomme. 
It is a broth ſo ſtrong as to concrete into a jelly when cold. 
Frequent mention is made of it in the French medicinal 


Writers. TEES | | 
 CONSUMPTIO, i. e. Phthiſis. | 

CON'DTABESCENTIA, i. e. Atrophia. 

__ CONTAGIO. Contagion, or infection. 
ders from infection, ſome require an immediate contact 
with the bodies of the infected, as in the caſe of the lues 
venerea, and the ſmall-pox, as alſo the meaſles, which 
require at leaſt an approach within the reach of the efflu- 


via from an infected body. In other inſtances the infec- 


tion is ſpread by more general cauſes, ſuch as the air, diet, 
Kc. Of theſe there are three kinds, which differ only in 
their being more or leſs in quantity, and are all curable 
by the ſame means, applied in different degrees. Theſe 
infectious effluvia ſpring from either fermenting vegeta- 


neral exhalations. And it is remarkable 
alike are deſtructive of flame. _ a ES 
It is by the deſtruction of the vital principle in us, that 
infection proves ſo fatal; it is thus that poiſons ſo ſoon 
deſtroy us. | / | 
According to the kind of effluvia and its degree, differ- 
ent diſeaſes are produced, eq g. where mineral exhalations 
prevail, nervous colics, nervous and intermittent fevers, 
peripneumonia, notha, &c. When putridiones are dif- 
fuſed 1n the air, ſcurvies, plagues, gangrenes, &c. are the 
conſequence. ' . 


At every inſpiration theſe effluvia are taken into our bo- 


dies, and thus produce their ill effects. They are ſwal- 
lowed with our food, by which their quantity being in- 
creaſed, their power of action is alſo greater, poſſeſſing an 
aſſimilating property too, no wonder that deſtruction is 


ſo ſpeedy, as in many inſtances is obſerved. See Mi- 


AS MA. ' 


In ſhort, ſo ſimilar are the effects of infection and poi- 


ſon, that they may be conſidered as the ſame, differing 
only in their modes of communication. See VEN ENU. 


4 


CONSTRIC TOR ISTHMI FAUCIUM. From the 


pharynx, whence it is diſtinguiſhd by the name of pala- 


| When cuſtom hath | 
formed an habit that is improper, it is beſt to remedy it | 
by degrees. See Fordyce's Elements, part i. p. 58, &c. 


| locales, and order dyſcineſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two fs 


Of difor- | 


_ reckoned the only medicines which do this. 


of ſome of the muſcles deſtined in a natural ſtate tom 
them; or from ſome derangement of the oſſeous or li 


joint. 


fiſſure is occaſioned in the left. 
ble fluids, putrifying animal or vegetable bodies, or mi- 


that each of theſe 


yerva, Linn. 


o 


See on this ſubject Mead on Poiſons, ef, the h 
Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyb, UF 


e tube 


Firſt Lines, vol. i. Cin | be 
CONTAGIOSI. Diſorders from inſegion ** 
givus diſeaſes, el 8 * 
CONTEMPERANTIA, i. e. Temperanti e 
CONTENSIO. It ſometimes is uſed to c be ak 
ſion or ſtricture. | 3 Las oy 
CONTENTA. Contents. By theſe is unge. * 
fluids contained within a ſolid on of the My | 2 5 
CONTENT US. Stretched. a ow 
CONTINENS FEBRIS. A continual or a % A... 
fever, which proceeds regularly in the ſame „ oF 
out either intermiſſion or remithon.. This happen; I 5 Co 
if ever. W | mM 
CONTINUA FEBRIS. A continued fever atten te Of 
with exacerbations, and flight remiſſions, but wo in hal! 
miſſion. | | : N them 
CON TORSIO, from contorqueo, to turn ade, Cum por 
ſion. In medicine this word hath various Gonifcai ontra 
Iſt, The iliac paſſion is thus named. 2dly, An ing and 
plete diſlocation. 3dly, A diſlocation of the w 
of the back ſideways, or a crookedneſs of them. 110 rad 


A diſorder of the head, in which it is drawn tg 
fide. $414 46 | 
CONTRA-APERTURA. A counter. opening. N 
is ſometimes neceſſary in wounds made by pundtute, g 
bullet, &c. to diſcharge what is contained in them, gy 
prevent their growing fiſtulous. The circumſtance 


quiring this procedure are fo various, as to demand thet a b 
gacity of a ſurgeon, in order to a proper procedure: hoy dic 
ever, in general the opening is made by paſſing a trogy to th 


or ſuch like inſtrument, to the bottom of the wound, þ 
recting its point to the neareſt ſkin, and continuing 
through, ſo as to make the old and the new apertiwen 
continued paſſage: or, ſecondly, by cutting through t 
ſkin, &c. directly upon the intruded body, or upon d 
button of the probe, which may be introduced to theh 
tom of the wound to direct the inciſion. See Petit, x 
Heiſter's Surgery. | To 

CONTRACTURA. Contracture. An immobilit 
any of the joints, induced by a preternatural contra 


mentous parts about the joint affected. 
Dr. Cullen ranks this as a genus of diſeaſe in the di 


cics. 1. Contractura primaria, from a rigid contraction 
muſcles. 2. Contractura articularis, from rigidity 0: t 


Dr. Aitken obſerves that joint contraction (as he ter 
this ditorder) is moſt frequently ſymptomatic : and wht 
it depends on muſcular contrat2:0n only, he advilcsl 
tepid bath, and deligation, and counteraction by weigih 
hung in due proportion, to oppoſe the contrafim. | 

. CONTRA-FISSURA. Contra-fiſure, It is 2 cat 
in the ſkull, oppoſite to where the blow was given, e. 
the blow is received on the right bregma, and theredſ! 
See FisSURA, 

 CONTRAHENTIA. Medicines which ſhorten un 
{trengthen'the fibres. Aſtringent medicines are gener 


CONTRAINDICATIO, i. e. Anten-deixis. 


_ CONTRALUNARIS. An epithet given by Dh bly, 
ricus to a woman who conceives during the mens 5 
diſcharge. | | of 


CON TRA-VERMES, [SEM] i. e. Santonicun- 

CONTRAYERVA, called alſo Drakena, Cyper* mt 
gus odorus & inodorus Peruanus, dorſtenia, beet 
radix, and-counter-poiſon. It is the dorſtenia co 

This root was firſt brought into Europe about 
i581, by Sir Francis Drake, whence its name Ma 
It is the root of a ſmall plant which is found in rn 
other parts of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. There 7% 
kinds, the one placenta ovali, the other placent? w 
& undulata. That ſort which is generally brought ; 
is about an inch or two long, half an inch thick, „ 
knots, ſurrounded on all ſides with numerous log 4 
fibres, - moſt of which are loaded with ſcaly knobs," 
reddith brown colour on the outſides, aud pale Vun i 
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8 „ 7 
„ tuberous parts of theſe roots is the ſtrongeſt, and 
be choſen for uſe. They have an agrecable aro- 
ſmell; a rough, bitter, penetrating taſte; and, when 
d, they give out a ſweetiſh kind of acrimony. 
by are diaphoretic and antiſeptic ; of uſe in low ner- 


levers, and thoſe of the malignant kinds; though 


ele they do not produce much heat. 

r of N both ſpirit and water extract 
cir virtues, but Carry little or nothing over with 
in diltillation 3 extracts made by inſpiſſating the de- 
on retain all the virtues of the roots. 5 
London college directs the following preparation. 


Contrayervæ Compqfitus. Compound Powder of 


ontrayerva. 


te of the compound powder of crabs-claws a pound 
half; of contrayerva root five ounces : mix and 

them into a powder. : 

is powder Was formerly made up in balls, and called 
utrüverda. It is excellent in the decline of ardent 

and through the whole courſe of low and nervous 


> rad, ſerp. v. in all caſes may be well ſubſtituted, 
excels the controyerva» Hee Lewis's Mat. Med. 
ann's Chem. Work, and Raii Hiſt. .. 
NTRAYERVA NOVA, or Mexican contrayerva. 
introduced into Europe after the above ſort, and is 
t from Guiana, as well as from Mexico. 'The 
longiſh, about two fingers thick, externally rough, 
F a b-vwniſh colour, internally white, with a pith in 
dic of a ſweeriſh aromatic taſte, and but little in- 
to the ſort introduced before it. 
NTRAYERVA ALBA, i. e. Aſelepias. 
[TRAYERVA GERMANICA, 1. e. Anthora and 


ds. | 
NTRAYERVA VIRGINIANA, i. e. Serpentaria 
Napa. 5 f 5 | 
NTRITIO. In pharmacy is the ſame as comminutio. 
NIUSA, from contundo, to knock together. Con- 
wounds, contuſions, or bruiſes. When any part is 
| one of theie two are always conſequent, and com- 
both happen together; either the ſmall blood-veſ- 
the contu/ed part are broken, and the blood they 
ped is ſpread about in the adjoining parts, or elſe 
t ſuck an effuſion of it, theſe veſſels have loſt their 
their aCtive force, and no longer contributing to 
culation, their contents ſtagnate. In either of theſe 
Wit nature, either with or without the aſſiſtance of 
des not remove the impediment, an inflammation 
on, followed by an imperfect unkindly ſuppuration, 
utreſaCtion or gangrene. Beſide which there are 
r ſymptoms from the injury done to a nerve, a 
beliel, or a bone, ; | 
neral the ſymptoms conſequent on bruiſes may be 
a to three claſſes, for | | 
; They ariſe either from this, that when the ſolids 
kroyed, and the humours diſcharged, thoſe ſunc- 
de aboliſhed which depend upon a due and determi- 
dtion of the fluids through the ſound veſſels. Or, 
ndly, That the diſcharged humours collected either 
| atural or preternatural cavities of the body by their 
d quantity preſs upon the adjacent parts, and either 
fleſtroy or at leaſt diſturb their reſpeCtive funCtions. 
, The humours thus diſcharged, may, by their 
ance and ſtagnation in the cavities, acquire ſuch a 
bf acrimony as to corrode and deſtroy the adjacent 


u the internal parts are bruiſed, and the external 
cats are entire or confine the extravaſated fluid, 
"quence is, I. An echymoſis, 2. A ſpurious 
*, 3. A ſupgillation, 4. Ulcers and gangrenes, 5.4 
b 0. A ſcirrhus, or a cancer. 
Pave obſerves that contuſions on fleſhy parts may 
8 gangrene, pally, or a contraction. 
33 pally, atrophy, incurable inſen6bility, 
1 in a the parts below the injured part, 
55 may follow contuſions of the ſpine and its 
_ Ly the vitcera, he juſtly obſerves, 
N. 251 al, and no wonder, ſeeing how ten- 
ad bow little force may burſt their veſſcls. 


C ON 


Contiſſſons from guri-ſtiot wounds are not ſo dangerous 
from the deſtruction of the injured veſſels and the conſe- 
quences thereof, as from the general concuſſion that the 
whole body ſuffers from the air which is violently im- 
pelled againſt it, and from this concullion it is that moſt 
of the grievous ſymptoms proceed, which are conſequent 
on wounds or bruiſes from fire-arms. | 

In no caſe ſhould we be more cautious of pronouncing 
the event of any diſaſter than where a concuſſion or a 
contilſion happens, and where both may have occurred, the 
caution, if poſſible, ſhould be greater. | | 

Bohinus de Renunciat. Vulner. 5 2. cap. 1. gives the 
following caſe from Paaw: A man was ſtruck on the 
bregma on examination no fracture was found nor fif- 


ſoon after died: on opening his cranium, in the place 
where the blow was received, the bones. and membranes 
of the brain were putrid and fetid. Similar inſtances 
have occurred to others in their practice, and the ſame 
happening to any other bone, by affecting the marrow, 
may be as deſtructive as in the cranium. When bruiſes 
are received inwardly it is not eaſy to judge readily of the 
extent of injury done by them, and when the caſe be- 
comes more manifeſt, it is too late to attempt relief. 


uſed that diſſolve coagulated fluids, and that reſtore the 
tone of the veſſels. 


a mixture of ſharp vinegar, with twice its quantity of wa- 


wrung out of it, and as often as they dry moiſten them 
again. Spitituous applications ſhould not be uſed, except 
where the ſole intention is to ſtrengthen the injured fibres 
in ſlighter caſes a ſmall quantity of ſpirit may be mixed 
with vinegar, and uſed on the firſt reception of the brui/e. 


plied, the common bread poultice is the beſt. 
If the brui/e is conſiderable, and particularly if any in- 
ternal part is affected, bleed as freely as the conſtitution 


peatedly injected, if the lower belly be the ſeat of com- 


the greateſt advantage; of all the purging medicines per- 
haps none excel the volatile tincture of aloes. 0 

The advantages of the tinct. thebaic externally as a re- 
ſolvent, of Dover's powder, and the anodyne antimonial 
drops recommended in the article Cox cussio, which ſec, 
deſerve the ſame attention when contuſions happen, and on 
the ſame principles. | 


Comments on Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, Tiſſot's Advice to 
the People, Bilguer's Diſſertation on the Inutility of am- 
putating Limbs, p. 69, 73. | | 

_ CONTUSIO. A contuſion, from contundo, to bruiſe. 
 CONTUSURA. Bruiſes. 

CONUS. A cone. The fruit of the pine, fir, or ce- 
dar tree. Or fruit with a broad baſis, and which gradu- 
ally diminiſhes to a point. The trees which bear ſuch 
fruit are called coniferous. Diofcorides ſays that xwvog is 

a name of liquid pitch. ; 

CONUS FUSORIUS, alſo called Pyramis. A cone. 
It is a veſſel reſembling an inverted cone, made of braſs or 
iron, and is uſed for ſeparating reguluſes from their ſco- 


cible it is ſtruck with a mallet, in order to produce a tre- 

mulous motion in it, by which the heavier parts fall to the 

bottom. | 
CONVALLARIA. The lilly of the valley. 


Seal. See POLYGONATUM. | 

CONVOLUTA SUPERIORA (Os54), i. e. Concha 
narium ſuperiora. | | 2125 

CONVOLUTA INFERIORA. The lower ſhelves of 
the noſe. 

CONVOLVULUS, Of this kind of plant botaniſts 
enumerate nineteen ſpecies with ſcandent ſtalks, and nine 
with ſtalks that are not ſcandent, beſides the jalap, meco- 
achan, and turbith. 'The whole plant uſually abounds 
with a milky juice that is ſtrongly cathartic and cauſtic. 


CON- 


ſure, and he continued vigorous during ten months aſter, ' 
when being ſeized with a vertigo he dropped down, and 


In order to the moſt effectual relief, remedies muſt be 


For external uſe, where the ſkin is not much deſtroyed, 
ter, may be applied frequently by means of linen cloths _ 
If on account of a tumour or wound a poultice is ap- 


will admit; direct a cooling liquid diet; let clyſters be re- 


plaint; and, in all caſes, repeated gentle purging is of 


. r : a 
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See Bohinus de Renunciat. Vulner. Van Swieten s 


ri; for while the fuſed mineral is pouring into the cru- 


CONVALLARIA POLYGONAT UM. Solomon's 
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CONVOLVULUS MAJOR. Great white bind-weed, 


alſo called ſcammonium Germanicum, and ſimilax læ vis 


offico. 


CONVOLV. MINOR. Small bind-weed; alſo called 
helxine ciſſampelos, and ſmilax lævis minor. 
Cantabrica; lavender-leaved bind-weed. Pliny ſays it 
is thus called becauſe firſt found in Cantabria, in Spain, 
in the time of Auguſtus. It is alſo called convol. mini- 
mus ſpicz foliis, convoly. linariz folio, and volvulus ter- 
reſtris. | | | 
This ſpecies flowers in June, grows wild in fields, and 
is commended againſt worms. 
CONVOLVUULUS SYRIACUS. See SCAMMONIUM. 
 CONVOLVULUS. A name of the quathoclit. 
CONVOLVULUS, i. e.-Iliaca Paſſio. 


CONVOLVULUS AMERICANUS, i. e. Mechoacana 


and Jalapa. | | 5 

. CONVOLVULVS COLUBRINUS, i. e. Pareira 
rava. M 8 
CONVOLVULUS INDICUS RADICA TUBE- 


ROSA EDULI CORTICE RUBRO. Potatoes. 
_ CONVOLVULUS INDICUS, i. e. Turbith. 
CONVOLVULUS MARITIMUS, i. e. Braſſica ma- 
ritima. 8 | | 
CONVOLVULUS MARITIMUS ZEYLANICUS, 
&c. Bintambaru. Fes 5 
CONVOLVULUS PERENNIS. The hop. See 
LuPpvLVUs | „„ e 
CONVULSIO. A convulſion, or involuntary con- 
traction of the muſcles ; from convello, to pull or haw! 
together. | 


— 


| 


( 


| 


Of convulſions there are different ſpecies, as the epilepſy, 


emproſthotonos, opiſthotonos, tetanus, &c. each of which 
may be ſeen under their names reſpectively. Dr. Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs of neuroſes, and 
order ſpaſmi. See SpAs MUS CLONIc us. 

The Soak and its expanſions, the nerves, are the ſeat of 
theſe diſorders. Primarily, any nervous part is the ſeat, 


as the ſtomach, and, as frequently as any other, the duo- 


denum, which being irritated by its contents, convuſſions 


are the conſequence. I, 

Weakly habits with unpure juices are moſt ſubject to 
theſe affections: thoſe with choleric tempers, acute ge- 
nius, and a delicate turn of mind, are all liable to attacks 
: of this kin. | | 


yet is a ſpecies of convulſion) 1 being ſeated differently; 
or rather the convul/ion and epilepſy are ſaid, to differ in 
that a ſpaſm of the coats of the medulla ſpinalis is the im- 
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mediate cauſe of convulſions, while a ſpaſm in the dura 
mater is the immediate cauſe of the epilepſy. The medi- 


ate cauſes are paſſions of the mind, uneaſineſs in the ſto- 


mach and bowels, or other nervous parts ; and among the | 
material cauſes are, worms, acrid medicines, a repulſion | 


of morbid matter from the ſuperfices of the body inward- 
ly, wounds, diflocations, &c, . 
In infants, whoſe diſorders of this kind are ſymptomatic, 
an acrimony in the contents of the bowels is the general 
cauſe, though the pain excited by tlie teeth paſſing through 
the gums is alſo a frequent one. . 
Sometimes convnlſions attack ſuddenly, at others their 
approach is indicated by certain ſymptoms; ſuch as cold- 
neſs of the feet, or a ſenſe of formication, which alſo ſeizes 
the os coccygis, and like a cold vapour aſcends through 
the ſpine of the back; the left hypochondrium is affected 


with tenſive and flatulent pains, and a coſtiveneſs attends ; 


the urine is thin and pale; tremors and various unuſual 


ſenſations are perceived, and in different patients other 


ſymptoms alſo attend, as the prelude to more violent ones. 
During the fit the motions are violent and involuntary, 
in ſome continuing longer, in others paſs off ſooner, and 
ſooner return ; after the fit there continues in ſome a con- 
ſiderable languor, though in others this is not complained 
of; delirium, fleepineſs, vomiting, or other ſymptoms 


ſometimes follow upon the departure of a convulſive pa- 


roxyſm, and there are caſes in which little or no ſenſible 
uneaſineſs is perceived on recovery from it. | 
Infants, while in that ſtate which ſo generally ſubjects 
them to convul/ive diſorders, and particularly when diſ- 


poſed thereto, are attended with a cough, vomiting, or | 


blood to the head, which demands the moſt imei 


| | „ or ſome other briſk purge. If the labour is far adn 
The immediate cauſe of convulſions is generally diſtin- 
guiſhed from the immediate cauſe of an epilepſy (which 


there will be danger from the torrent ruſhing tool 


the bowels; and at the ſame time leſſen the detem 


inflammation in ſome of thoſe parts, inducing pu 


repeated, interpoſing occaſionally 
as ſymptoms ſhall indicate. 


CON 


diarrhoea; their features are at times diſtorted . U 
appears about their eyes and upper lip, and Ml Wy 
ſtartings are often obſerved, particularly a conn 
the fingers into the palm of the hand, anq dui * 
tervals of the fits they are drowſy. As death cr J 
the convul{cons are more frequent. * 

Condulſions, as diſtinguiſhed from an 
not be confounded with thoſe that conſtit 
or = ger rag gag rires 
| eſe diſorders often degenerate into a 
take off the patient by — an pop — 

The indications of cure are, to correct or 
the material cauſe, to allay the ſpaſm, 
the nervous ſyſtem. 

In the fit there can be but little done. The ond 
that require immediate aſſiſtance in the ſit are wha 
ſo violent. as to ſwell the neck, and that the face 15 
and there ſeems to be danger of an apoplexy: ao 
convulſions ſeize pregnant women, and labour at the 
time comes on; in this latter inſtance delivery md] 
haſtened as the only cure. | | 

Dr. Bland thinks that convulſions in pregnent vm 
and during labour, have nothing peculiar in theirs 
from thoſe which happen to women differently ſtu 
and though external agents, particularly violent af:gi 
of the mind, may ſometimes, as at other periods, ax 
them; yet this will rarely happen, unleſs there is 
peculiar vice in the conſtitution, diſpoſing to them: x 
from obſervation, he thinks, he is juſtified in ſaying, 


ute the epily 


to diſchz 
and to legt 


the puerperal ſtate is far from ſavouring them; as wa 1 
at that time may do and ſuffer, almoſt with input on | 
what at any other time would be attended with then x 
| ſerious conſequences. But whatever may be the q 
he obſerves, there is evidently in the fit, as in tes * 
plexy, a too rapid and dangerous determination fi H 


and ſerious attention. To remedy this, blood mi 
immediately drawn, and, if poſſible, from the jug 
The ſtate of the labour ſhould then be inquired inn 
if the child is not too far advanced in the pelvis, i 
be right to preſcribe a large ſtimulating glyſter toe 


tion to the head; this, if not ſufficient for the punx 
ſhould be aſſiſted by a few grains of jalap and calo 


the convulſions will act upon the foetus ; and if ther 
impediment, either from wrong preſentation, or dy 
portion of the child to the pelvis, will, in a little 
ſafely expel it. If any obſtacle to delivery is found} 
poſition of the child, if faulty, muſt be altered; u 
ought to have recourfe to other neceſſary aſſiſtance, ul 
ſame manner as if convul/ions were not preſent. In 
way, the termination of the labour will frequent} 
an end to the convulſions, But if this is too hai 
formed, before the veſſels have been properly en 
and the rapid motion of the blood in them dimwil 


tuouſly into the inteſtines or other abdominal viſcers 


fever, and oftentimes death. But where the about 
far advanced, after the exhibition of the gly{tcr anc 
gative, thirty drops of the tinct. theb. may be gin 
the glyſter or cathalt 
See Dr. Bland's Lay 
the Treatment of Convulſions during Parturſton., 
Convulfions are ſometimes a ſymptom attending MM 
and may be produced by inanition, as when hn" 
&c. have happened; alſo by repletition ; itrituen , 
frequently their cauſe ; in theſe caſes relief will 7 
dily be procured by means adapted to remove! * 
method of relief as is laſt propoſed, when an 
a ſymptom of fevers, ſhould be attended to when 
cauſed by wounds; here warm oil, or the wr” | 
balſams applied to the injured part, are often a ſper & 
where no ſtricture in the part remains unrelicre 4 
nual operation: the cauſes of irritation are inde 4 
and therefore different means will be requſt 
this one end. oe a 
Convulfrons in children from teething equi 100 
blood, particularly if the gums are ſwelled and 
this caſe bleeding is the grand ſpecific. 


O 


CON 


the cauſe, cordials muſt immedi- | 
and a generous nouriſhing diet al- 


| When depletion is | 


ely be adminiſtered, 

wed. 

If (upp f 
ſt be promo 
F-icd, warm baths, 


n ferred. | 
3 producing this diſorder, are to be deſtroyed, 


| reſent ſymptom relieved by clyſters of milk, 
2 oily ſubſtances; calomel may be mixed with 
"barb and valerian, but irritating medicines mult be 
unned. | 
lrritating poiſons 
tal: however, demulcents a 


4 menſes or piles are the cauſe, their return 
5 ed; here os and acrid means ſhould be 
with antiſpaſmodic and gentle ano- 


cauſe convulſions, which generally are 
| nd gentle opiates ſhould be 


2 itch or other morbid humours being repelled, and 
ducing this diſorder, will require abſorbents to correct 
e prime viæ; and to relieve from the preſent ſymptom, 
tiſpaſmodic3 with cordials and gentle anodynes ſhould 
uſed, | Gs 33 
Other cauſes may produce the ſame complaint, and 
in other inſtances, they muſt be inveſtigated, as the 
eſt way towards relief. 5 

Muſk produces happy effects if given in doſes from a 
ple to half a dram, as is inſtanced in a caſe related by 
„Owen of Salop. See the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq, | 
„il. p. 183, &c. The cauſe was, a ſhock received 
Im an electric machine; the quantity of muſk which he 
ſcribed at the firſt was half a dram ener four hours. 
Bleeding is only neceſſary in plethoric habits, and Hoff- 
n ſays, that this operation ſhould not be performed 
il after the fit, for otherwiſe the diſorder will be pro- 
cted. 5 8 | 
axatives are eſſentially neceſſary, as an open belly 
duces to prevent and relieve this kind of. affliction: 
this kind of medicines, rhubarb, manna, and diuretic 
are to be preferred. 
Warm bathing, in many ca 
h happy effects. - | | 
ONVULSIO CLONICA. Convulſion alternating 
relaxation. > VCC 
plyſters, in which are from x. to xxx. drops of lauda- 
n, give ſpecdieſt relief, when the inteſtinum rectum 
tected with the ſpaſms. | e 

bliſters applied upon the part affected, are powerful 
ns of relief, Dr. Whytt relieved a patient who com- 
ed of an alternate motion of the muſeles of his belly, 
a bliſter applied thereon; and he ſays farther, that, 
en epilepſies ariſe from an uneaſy ſenſation in the arm 
g a bliſter applied there is the moſt effectual remedy. 


ſes of this kind, is followed 


Wer may be highly uſeful. | 

ther, in many inſtances, hath been uſefull 
the removing of ſpaſmodic complaints. | 
ee Aretæus, Proſper Alpinus's Preſages, Hoffman, 
J. Mal, vol. iii. p. 562. Van Swieten's Com. on Boer. 


ONVULSIO INDICA. The ſame as Tetanus. 
ONVULSIO A NERVI PUNCTURA. The ſame 


riſmus. 


PNVULSIO SOLONIENSIS. The ſame as Raph- 
ONVULSIO T 


relaxtion. 


UNVULSIO UTERI. The ſame as Abortus. 


y applied 
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ONICA. Convulſion, not alternating 


ally glutinous and ſtrong ſcented, the cup of the 
"15 generally ſcaly and of a cylindrical form. The 
r conſiſts of many florets, which are ſucceeded by 
4 Ng with a downy ſubſtance. 
irs MINOR FLORE GLOBOSO, alſo called 
3 
conyza 
dane, 


e chief uſe of all the 
Nuts, Dy burning them 


PNYZA MAS 


mediæ ſpecies flore vix radiato, and ſmall 


flea-banes, is to deſtroy fleas 
ſo as to waſte away in ſmoak. 
Iv THEOPHRASTI, conyza major 
(1, GCATIA, virga aurea major foliis glutinoſis & 
[Pentibus, Greater flea-bane. 


erhaay a 5 | 
a\e mentions ten ſpecies, and Dale adds two 


of vegetable matters. 


in the convulſions peculiar to children, as a drain, a 


UNYZA. Flea-bane. The leaves of this plant are 


er paluſtris parvo flore globoſo, conyza mini- 


.CONYZA MAJOR VULGARIS. See Baccnanis, 
CONYZA AQUATICA. See JacoBza. 


CONYZA. See Virca AREA. | | 
CONYZA ATHIOPICA. African ſhrubby goldi- 


A 


locks. 


CONYZA AFRICANA SENECIONIS, &c: 
ſpecies of ſenecio. 
CONYZA ALPINA. A ſpecies of doria. 
CONYZA LINARLEZ FOLIO. German goldy-locks, 
CONYZA PALUSTRIS SERRATIFOLIA, A ſpe- 
cies of doria. : 
CONYZOIDES. See SENEcio; 
COOPER TORIUM, i. e. Cartilago thyroides. 
_ COOSTRUM. The midle part of the diaphragm. 
_ COPAIBA, i. e. Balſam capivi. | 
 COPAIVA, i. e. Balſam capivi. | | 
COPAL. The natives of America give the name of 
copal to all odoriferous gums which are tranſparent... It is 
a gum of the reſinous kind, brought from New Spain. 
Mr. Curtis, in his Catalogue of the Medicinal, &c. 
Plants in the London Botanic Garden, calls the plant 
that produces it, copalifera. Some think it is a mineral 
bitumen, analagous to amber. It is brought to us in ir- 
regular maſſes, ſome of which are tranſparent, and of 
difterent ſhades with reſpect to colour, from a light yellow 
to a deep brown. Some pieces are whitiſh and ſemitranſ- 
parent. In the inſide is found incloſed inſets and pieces 
To the ſmell it is more agreeable 
than frankincenſe. It differs from other reſinous bodies, 
in being difficultly diſſolved by rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and in yielding by diſtillation an oil, which, like the mi- 
neral petrolea, is indiſſoluble in the ſame ſpirit, in readily 
diſſolving in concentrated vitriolic acid, and eſſential oils, 
but not in expreſſed ones. | ; 
The chief uſe of this drug is for making of varniſh. 
It diflolves in ſome degree by long digeſtion in ſpirit of 
wine, and if camphor is added, the ſolution is aſſiſted. 
Juncker ſays, that a mixture of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
with the oil of ſpike or of turpentine, is uſed for its ſo- 
lution. Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
COPALLI QUAHVITH PALAHOCA. The tree 
which affords gum copal. | | | 


COPALXOCOTL TEPEACENSIUM. 


A tree 


mentioned by De Laet, much like the cherry-tree, whoſe 


fruit abounds with a glutinous juice: hence the 
call it ceraſa gummoſa. Raii Hiſt, | 
COPAU. A fort of wood reſembling the walnut tree; 
it grows in Braſil. It is called arbor Braſiliana juglandi 
ſimilis, nucibus carens. Raii Hiſt. | 
COPEIA. The name of a tree in Hiſpaniola, in 
America, whoſe leaf ſerves ſor paper, and of which the 
Spaniards there make cards. This tree affords a kind of 
matter of which a ſort of pitch is made. Raii Hiſt, 
COPEIA AMERICANORUM: See Corea. 
COPELLA. A cupel. See CurtLLa. 
_ COPEY and COPELGA, i: e. Copeia. FO gs 
COPHOS, ago, dcaf. A ſort of toad mentioned by 
| Nicander. It alſo ſignifies deaf, dumb, or both together. 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs a dulneſs of any of the ſenſes. 
COPHOSIS. Deafneſs, dumbneſs, or dullneſs of any 
of the ſenſes. 25 | 7 0 | 
COPIIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. It is a tall tree, grow- 
ing in Braſil, but not remarkable for any medical virtue. 
COPISCUS. A fort of frankincenſe. | 
 COPOS. Wearineſs. A gently warm bath ſooneſt 
relieves it; for what is wearineſs but an overſtretching or 
too great a tenſity of the fibres, occaſioned by uſing them 
too long or too violently ? and muſt upon their being re- 
laxed go off again. It is for the ſame reaſon that fleep 
takes off wearineſs, | | 
COPOVICH OCCASSOU. A tree mentioned by 
De Laet, which grows in the Weſt Indies; the leaves 
reſemble thoſe of the pear-tree ; and the fruit called ou- 
mery, is like a large pear, and when ripe is eaten as a 
delicacy. Rali Hiſt. | 
COPRAGOGUM, from xorpog, dung, and ay, to 
bring away. 'The name of a gently purging eleQary, 
mentioned by Rulandus. | 
COPRIEMETOS, from xonpog, dung, and ehe, to 
vomit, A perſon who vomits up his excrements. 
34 1 COPRO- 


Spaniards 


COPROCRITICA MEDICAMENTA, from ver,, 
excrement, and xporvey to ſeparate, i. e. Eccoprotica. 
COPROSTASIA. A conſtriction of the belly. 
COPTARION. A medicine found in the ſhape of a 
very ſmall cake. Theſe were directed for diſorders of the | 
aſperia arteria and lungs, and for many other intentions 
by the ancients. It is a diminktive from copte. 
COPTE, from xon]w, to beat or pound, becauſe it was 
formed by beating or pounding the ingredients into a 
paſte. It was the form of a medicine uſed by the ancients, 
generally made of vegetable ſubſtances, and applied exter- 


nally, as on the ſtomach, &c. alſo given internally on | 


many occaſions. | 
 COPULA. A ligament. | 8 
COQUENTIA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines which 
promote concoCtion. 1 ng | 
COR. In chemiſtry, ſignifies gold; and ſometimes an | 


their pith, ſee MR DULLA. Alſo the minute portion of 
any ſeed from which the root and bud ariſe. In anato- 
my, it is that viſcus in the breaſt called the heart. 


The heart conſiſts eſſentially of two cavities ; there be- 


ing two hearts joined together in the human body, ſerv- 


ing for two circulations of the blood, one through eyery | 


part of the body, and one through the lungs. The right 
| fide of the heart is ſimilar to the left, excepting that both 
the auricle and ventricle have fewer muſcular fibres, and 
that the auricle receives blood from the venz cavz, and 
the ventricle throws it into the pulmonary artery. 
The heart hath two motions, its ſyſtole and diaſtole. 
Harvey, and others ſay, that the ſyſtoles of the two 
auricules of the heart, the two ventricles, and the aorta 
and pulmonary artery, are reſpectively ſynchronous with 
each other. But Dr. Nichols, with great probability, 
thinks that the motion of the auricles are aſynchronous, 
and that the ventricles and arteries are likewiſe dilated 
and coatraQted at different periods of time, 
The ſituation of the heart is in the middle of the ca- 
vity of the thorax, but rather incling to the left; on each 
fide of it lie the lungs, looſe, playing upon the ribs and 
diaphragm, and attached at their roots to the hear! by the 
pulmonary veſſels, | | tot 
The Heart is attached, on its lower fide, to the dia- 
phragm, by the pericardium, which is a membranous 
bag, incloſing the heart and all the parts belonging to it. 
The figure of the heart is conoid, its baſe is irregular, 
becauſe of all the large veſſels fixed there. The human 
heart differs from thoſe of quadrupeds, which are round 
every where; the human rather repreſents half a cone, 
| becauſe the under part which lies upon the diaphragm 
is flat. | | | | 
The apex of the heart is to the left and forwards, its 
ſituation varies ſomewhat with the motion of the dia- 
phbragm, but that is very little, as it lies upon the tendi- 
nous part. 


The body of the heart is compoſed of two large muſ- 


cular cavities, called ventricles, one to the right and for- 
wards, the other to the left and backwards. Winſlow 
calls them anterior and poſterior. | 85 
At the baſis of the heart are two muſcular bags, called 
auricles, adjoining to the ventricles; they lie contiguous 
to one another below, but above they are diſtant, as the 
aorta and pulmonary artery lies betwixt them. 2 
The heart hath a ſeptum divided into two, called ſep- 
tum ventricularum, and ſeptum auricularum. 8 
The right auricle receives the two venæ cavæ, one at 
the upper part, the other at the lower; the blood brought 
thither by the contraction of the auricle, paſſes into the 
right ventricle, from thence into the pulmonary artery, 
then through the pulmonary veins, into the left auricle, 
which propels it into the left ventricle, from whence it is 
ſent into the aorta, to be diſperſed all over the body, and 
at laſt is returned by the two cavæ to the right auricle. 
The two cavz go into the middle part of the auricle, 
each ſomething inclined inwards; the angle between 
them is partly filled up by the left auricle; there is a 
tranſyerſe ridge upon the ſeptum auricularum, called tu- 
berculum Loweri, which is placed there to hinder the cur- 
rent of the blood from each cava ruſhing directly againſt 
each other. | 
'The right auricle hath an appendicle which ſerves to fill 


| lated texture obtains leſs in the leſt than in the nieht by 


| the ſeptum aurieularum; ſometimes the foramen orale 
| open during life. | 
intenſe fire, In botany, it is the heart of vegetables, or | 


COR 


up the part between that and the aorta ; for the f 

reaſon the left hath an appendage upwards, and t J 
left fide, to fill up the ſpace between the pulmonar * 
and the left ventricle. The whole of the cavir "= 
auricles internally is not ſmooth, but compoſed i 0 
culi, running from one fide to the other; thi; ou 


cle; it is moſt obſervable in the appendages of the; 
which no doubt is with a view to hinder the blo 
concreting, as there it is moſt ou 
circulation. 

Between the tuberculum Loweri, and the cava infer; 
we ſee the foramen ovale, which runs upwards from j 
right to the left auricle: in the foetus there is vo 
which is looſe, but this valve in adults | 


ricky, 
od þ 
t of the way of 


: ſt 
is connedted 


The coronary vein opens into the right auricle, betwey 
the orifice of the cava inferior, and the paſlage into k 
. ventricle, | 

The fibres of the auricle are ſo irregularly diſpoſed y 
» 3 as ſphincters, and hinder the regurgitation af t 

ood, | | | 

At the inſertion of the cava inferior is a valve cold 
valvula nobilis, it is larger in the foetus than in the aut 
whoſe office is to hinder the blood from flowing back u 
the vein. 7 18 

The right ventricle on its lower part lies on the d 
phragm ; on its upper part, it makes the larger par 
the heart; this ventricle is thicker than the auricle, al 
the whole internal ſurface of it is faſciculated, It bf 
two orifices, one at the lower part, where it receinest 
blood, and one at the upper part, where it expelsit: d 
auricular orifice is ſurrounded by a looſe menbm 
which is notched into three parts, called valyulz trial 
pides, which, though reckoned three, are really but 

From the edge of the valves, we ſee certain fbreza 

tinued, called chordæ tendinæ, which, collected, mi 
what are called the carnæ columnæ, and lead to thed 
ternal ſtructure of the Heart: their uſe is to binder 
valvulæ tricuſpides from being inverted ; and the fich 
are of uſe to churn the blood, and are only in the mul 
to hinder this fluid from ſtagnating. 

The other orifice, which leads into the pulmonary! 
tery juſt at its beginning, is furniſhed with three fem 
nar valves, whoſe looſe floating edges lie towardsthe1 
tery, whilſt the others are fixed to the ventricle, lud 
to make theſe valves catch more, each hath a little mi 
la in its middle (to fill up the triangular ſpace wid 
left) called the corpus ſeſamoideum of Aurentius: & 
valves hinder. the blood from regurgitating into tie 

The left auricle lies rather on the back part, k 
the baſis of the heart, and towards the left. It ifi 
below the bifurcation of the trachea and pulmonary 
It is ſtronger than the other, and is ſmooth interna 
cept at the little appendicle, becauſe the pulmon9® 
being two on each ſide, the blood cannot ſtagnate. . 
are no valves on the orifices of the pulmonary ve? 
auricle is ſtronger than the right, becauſe the left re 
is ſtronger than the right, and therefore requi® 
force to open it. | 

The left ventricle is faſciculated. At the ord 
tween the auricle and the ventricle is a valve, © 

valvula mitralis, which runs from the one t0 the u 
it is fiſſured into two points, which are fixed 
ricles; and hang down looſe into the ventric®. | 
chordæ tendinæ, and columnæ carnex, ale the F 
in the other, but much ſtronger. The orifice, Uh 
it expels the blood, is ſituated in the middle of ; 
tricle, fo the aorta riſes from the middle of 1 ö 
the heart. The larger flap of the valtula mi 
down between the auricle and ventricle; and 


gine it ſerves as a valve to both the auricwat 1 
orifices ; but this is abſurd. * DR / 
The coronary arteries are two. See Cor" Pen 
TERIX. cel TH 
The action of the left ventricle is to thro 27 
into the aorta. 5 cid h 
The foramina thebeſii are venal orifices, = 
into all the cavities of the heart. 46 Rn N 
The fibres of the heart are muſcular; 21 U 25 


4 


es is 2 tendinous ring, where the fibres of the ven- 
begin, which go downwards to the apex, where 
F a, and run up on the inſide, repreſenting in' | 
| five a figure of 8. There are ſome fibres com- 
b both ventricles, which, as they compreſs them | 
. Dr. Hunter thinks is a proof of the ventricles being 
0 ſame time. 

; _—_ Lanciſi, the nerves of the heart are both | 

erous and large. In each fide there are inſerted five 

viz. from the par vagum, the ſuperior intercoſtal 

] 4 the vertebral pair, the inferior intercoſtal pair, and 

nic pair. 
the 2 Winſlow's Anatomy. Haller's Phyſiology. 
0 ORACINE. An epithet for a ſort of paſtil, quoted 


from Aſclepiades. 
i | ORACINI LAPIDES. See Cox AciNus. 


scx s. The crow-fiſh. It is found in the 
rh and other rivers in the Mediteranean ſea, Certain 
the 3 found in its head are called Coracinilapides. 

ORACOBOTANE, from »opa&, a crow, and Borayyy 
dy int. A name for the laurus Alexandrina. 


{ th ORACO-BRACHLEUS, (MuscuLvus), from vo- 
a crow, and brachium, an arm. It riſes from the 


call t of the coracoid proceſs, and is inſerted internally 
zh; the middle part of the os humeri. Riolanus gives 
| his name, and Arantius firſt took notice of it as be- 
ping to the arm. Winſlow calls it coracobrachialis. 
ed hach been called perforatus Caſſerii, becauſe this au- 
mt firſt gave a particular account of it, and becauſe it 
e l perforated in the middle to give paſſage to a nerve. 
U gelius calls it nonus humeri placentin. | 
ines ORACO HYOIDAEUS, called allo Omo-hyoidzus, 
it: WW oplato-hyoidzeus, and Coſto-hyoidæus. It riſes from 
mba ſuperior part of the upper coſta of the ſcapula, and is 
e tri rted into the baſis of the os hyoides, to pull it down- 
hut of ds and back wards. | | : 
"res ORACOIDES PROCESSUS. The beak-like pro- 
d, ni z. Its name is from its likeneſs to a crow's beak. It 
0 the Wc ts from the anterior extremity of the upper coſta of 
inder b ſcapula. This proceſs is a little crooked, with its 
1 at inclining ſorwards : a ligament goes out on its ſupe- 
ge mill part, to connect it to the acromion and clavicle. At 


birth of children it 1s cartilaginous. 


jon! ORACOIDES MUSCULUS, i. e. Coraco-brachi- 


ee ſen It is called coracoides, from xopa?, a crow, and 
ran, becauſe it proceeds from the proceſs which 
ln rmed like a crow's beak. AR ES 


OR ACOIDEUS, i. e. Coracobrachialis. 8 
ORACOIDEUS PROCESSUS. See Scar uL A. 
ORACUM EMPLASTRUM. The name of a 
ter deſcribed by P. Ægineta. N 

ORALACHATES. A ſpecies of the achates, 
ch reſembles coral with reſpeCt to its colour. 
ORALATUM. A name for the merc. precip. rub. 
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Matitimus, Corallina Anglica, Corallina Alba, Sea 
blline, and White Worm- feed. 5 

is a marine production, common on rocks and ſhells 
pallow water, &c. It reſembles a ſmall plant without 
es, conſiſts of ſeveral jointed branches, generally of a 


ſh colour, ſometimes greeniſh yellowiſh, or reddiſh ; 


e u brittle ſtony ſubſtance, friable betwixt the fingers, 
e, call crackling between the teeth. It hath commonly been 
0 the 6 oled a vegetable, but late obſervations give us to be- 
edto l. © that it is of animal origin. Its height is about two 
tries. hree inches. . | 
e the ln ought to be entire; of a ſtrong ſea ſmell and ſalt 
ice, . orms will live in a ſtrong infuſion of it for ſe- 
le of Wi days, notwithſtanding it is given in doſes of ten 
jf the > OT upwards, even to a dram, as an anthelminthic. 
mitrals aleination in a {trong fire it becomes true quick-lime. 
nd feof liſts of the fame general nature as crabs claws, and 
ar and | teltaceous marine bodies. See Neumann's Chem. 


Ks, Lewis's Mat. M d. 
DRALLIUM, Coral 
o called litho 


8 ov 


„Coralium, or Corallum. Coral, It 
dendron, or tree-ſtone. 


row tt 
15 


kufton nigrum, antipathes, teratophiton arboreum 


am, pleudo-corallium nigrum, and black coral. 
hat is uſuall 


þ ſony plant, 


J 


at ei 


ORALLINA. Called alſo Muſcus Marinus, Muſ- 


PRALLIUM NIGRUM. Alſo called antiphates, 


y ſhewn for black coral is a woody, and 


COR 


CORALLIUM ALBUM RAMOSUM. Madrepora 


vulgaris, corallium officinarum oculatum, and white coral. 


The beſt ſort of white coral is brought from the Me- 


diterranean, and is not porous, but ſolid. 


CORALLIUM RUBRUM. Red Coral. 
This is what hath been chiefly uſed in medicine. It 


is a hard, brittle, branched ſubſtance, reſembling a plant 


without leaves, uſually about the thickneſs of a gooſe- 


quill full of knots, ſometimes ſtreight, and ſometimes va- 


riouſly bent, both externally and internally of a deep 
bright red colour. It is found adhering to rocks and other 
bodies in the ſea, particularly in the Indian and Mediter- 
ranean ſeas, and in the Perſian gulf. It has generally a 
covering of ſoft fungous matter, in which is a great num 
ber of cells, containing a milky liquor. This cortical 
part is ſeparated eaſily whilſt freſh and ſoft. Corals are 
ſuppoſed now to be of the animal kind. 

Red coral contains ſome iron; its baſis ſeems to be the 
ſame calcareous animal earth as that of corralline and other 
animal earths; it is poſſeſſed of the ſame pharmaceutic 
and medicinal properties with them, and no other. 
The common teſtacea, coloured with dragon's blood, is 
ſold for it; but by ſhaking this ſubſtitute in water, the 
fraud is diſcovered, for the colouring matter being ſepa- 
rated, the other becomes white, whilſt real a", is {till 
red. | 


Oll of aniſeeds, white wax, milk, or juice of citrons, 


all extract the red colour from coral. 


Many preparations have formerly been made from red 
coral; but as the preſent practice juſtly rejects them, itis 


may be indiſcriminately uſed. 


leaves are for the moſt part conſiſting of three lobes; the 
flowers are papilionaceous, and are ſucceeded by knobbed 


Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies. 


three-leaved American coral tree, with deep red flowers, 
commonly calied in America the bean tree. | 


coral-tree, with blacker ſeeds and ſpines. „ 

Ray informs us, that the inhabitants of Malabar make 
ſheaths for their knives and ſwords with the wood; that 
they uſe the wood with the bark for waſhing of their 
garments with, which they call ſaraffas, and of the flower 
they make the confection called caryl. The powdered 


| leaves, when boiled with the mature cocoa-nut, conſumes 
venereal buboes, and eafeth pains in the bones, The 


juice of the leaves, taken with the oil ſergelim, mitigates 
venereal pains. ; 


coral. | | 
They are a dry juiceleſs ſubſtance, brittle, and ligne- 
ous, ramous, and furniſhed with apices : on the apices of 
the tops of the branches grow fungous tubercles, which 
contain many ſmall ſeeds. Boerhaave enumerates nine 
ſpecies. They are ſaid to be aftringent, but are not of 
any note in medicine. | Moy 
_ CORALOIDES FRUTICOSA PLANTA MARINA 
RECTIOR. It is the titanokeratophyton quod litho- 
phyton marinus albicans. | 2 3 
CORALOIDES MINOR BULBIFERA, i. e. Den- 
taria heptaphyllos baccifera. | | 
CORALLO FUNGUS. A ſpecies of fungus ſo 
called. 
CORALLOIDES FLAVA. A fort of fungus. 
CORCHORON, i. e. Anagallis | 
CORCHORUS. Called alſo melocia, melochia, and 
olus Judaicum nonnullis. It is an Egyptian plant, bear- 
ing pods with aſh-coloured ſeeds. Rali Hiſt. 
CORD. EUR. An abbreviation of Euricii Cordi bo- 
tano logicon, five Colloquium de Herbis. 
CORD. An abbreviation of Valerii Cordi Hiſtoria ſtir- 
ium. — 
N CORD A, or Chorda. A CHogpDEE, which ſee. 
CORDA TYMPANI. The portio dura of the ſeventh 
pair having entered the ympanum, it ſends a ſmall branch 
to the ſtapes, and another more conſiderable one, which 


runs acroſs the tympanum from behind forwards, paſſes 
| 55 | | 5 between 


only farther obſerved, that chalk, coral, or oyſter-ſhells, 
CORALLODENDRON. It reſembles a tree; the 
bivalve pods, which contain ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
Arbor. coral. alſo called Arbor. coral. ſiliquoſa, filiqua 


ſilveſtris ſpinoſa arbor Indica, arbuſcula corallii, and the 


| Atbor. coral. min. or the lefſer three-leaved American 


CORALLOIDES. 80 called from their likeneſs to 
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tween the long leg of the incus, and the handle of the 
malleus, then goes out at the ſame place where the tendon. 
of the anterior muſcle of the malleus enters. 

Dr. Monro thinks that the chorda tympani is formed 
by the ſecond branch of the fifth pair, as well as by the 
portio dura of the ſeventh. | FR REL. 
It is called corda tympani, 8 it croſſes the tym- 

anum as a cord croſſes a drum-bottom. 

CORDIALA. See CarDiaca. 

CORDOLIUM. The heart-burn. 

CORE. The pupil of the eye. | 
COREMATA. Bruſhes, or beſoms; but in P. Egi- 
neta it is uſed to ſignify-medicines for cleaning the ſkin. 

CORIANDRU Coriander. The coriandrum ſa- 
tirum or coriandrum majus, fructibus globoſis. Linn. 
This plant is an umbelliferous one, with finely divided 
leaves; the lower ones are like parſley; the ſeeds are of 


a pale yellowiſh brown colour, they are ſtriated. The plant 


is a native of Italy, and is cultivated in ſome parts of 


: England. It is annual, flowers in June, and ripens, it is 


ſaid, in July or Auguſt. RE OR 

The leaves have a ſmall degree of an aromatic ſmell, 
mixed with a greater degree of what is offenſive. The 
ſeeds, when freſh, are alſo diſagreeable, but by drying 
they become grateful; to the taſte they are moderitely 
warm and pungent. Mathiolus ſays they are antiſeptic. 


They are generally uſed as ſtomachic and carminative. 


Rectified ſpirit of wine takes up all their virtue, but water 
only partially extracts it. Diſtilled with water, a ſmall 


quantity of eſſential oil is obtained, which partakes agree- 


ably of the quality of the ſeeds. Pure ſpirit carries off in 
evaporation a great part of their flavour. Raii Hiſt. and 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Ec | 
_ CORIANDRUM MINUS TESTICULATUM. 
Smaller teſticulated coriander. Es oy. 
CORIANON, i. e. Coriandrum. 
CORIARIA. See Rnvs. 8 
_ CORINDUM. A ſpecies of peas. 
CORINTHIACÆE. See Vitis. | | 
_ CORIS., See SyYmrarTUM PETRAUM, and Hyr- 


' PERICUM. 


CORIUM. See PELL1s and Curtis. 
CORIUM. A name of the dartos muſcle. 


CORNACHINI PULVIS, i. e. Pulv. Scammoni C. 


CORNEA. A coat of the eye, which is alſo called 
ſclerotica. It is the firſt coat which is proper to the eye; 


it is ſtrong, thick, and tendinous; its anterior part is diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the name of 'cornea tranſparens, or cornea 


| Jucida, and the poſterior part is called cornea opaca. Some 


call the tranſparent part cornea; and the poſterior part 


cornea opaca, and ſelerotica, or ſclerotis. The tranſpa- | 


rent part of this coat 1s elaſtic, the opake part is not. 'The 
opake part is made up of ſeveral laminz cloſely connected, 


whoſe fibres run in different directions, and form a denſe, 


compact ſubſtance. The fore-part of this coat bearing a 


_ fancied reſemblance to tranſparent horn, takes the name 


of cornea. | | | 
The cornea conſiſts of two principle laminæ, an exter- 
nal and internal one, each of which is compoſed of thin- 
ner laminæ. The ſubſtance of the cornea is in ſome de- 
gree elaſtic, the better to fit the eye to the different mag- 
nitudes and diſtances of objects; it is alſo perforated with 


many ſmall holes, through which a fluid is ſuppoſed to be 


conſtantly diſcharged, but which ſoon evaporates. 


The ſclerotica and cornea are furniſhed with arteries 


chiefly from a branch of the internal carotid. The nerves 

proceed chiefly from the ophthalmic branch of the fifth 

air. | | 

F The cornea tranſmits the rays of light into the eye, and 

produces the firſt refraCtion of thoſe rays which are ne- 
ceſſary to viſion. _ | | 

The natural tranſparency of the cornea is liable to be 


obſcured by inflammation, or by humours affecting it, by 


abſceſles and ulcers, 
It ſeems more proper to conſider this coat of the eye 
as the ſclerotica, (which ſee) and the cornea only as its 
| 2 part. | | | 
_ CORNELLUS. The cornelian ſtone. N 
CORNEOLUS, called alſo cornelus, ſardus, ſardius, 
corniola, ſardonyx, and the cornelian ſtone. 
There are three ſorts, the red, yellow, and white; 
8 | 


1 
. * 


| cornel which grows in Malabar, the expreſſed 
which, drank with ſugar, is cooling and aſtringe 


| 


| Boil half a pound of the ſhavings of bart's-bern ink 
pints of water to a quart; to the {trained liquor add a 


_ | then boil again to a proper conſiſtence. 


but the ficſt only was uſed in medicine, 


is uſed as a nouriſhing diet, and to obtund acrimony, þ 


| of lemons, or with wine or ſpice, according to the dif 


and oil; but there is no obſervable difference betwixt cr 


thus it is rendered white and friable. This preparat 


and perfect, in quantity to about half the weight of l 


COR 


| It 1 | 
of agate. Mr, Edwards obſerves in his Fa? "rig 
the name of cornelian is improperly given to >], th 
the red coloured ones. "27 b 
CORNESTA. A retort. 
CORNI. The cornel-tree. The fruit is mode 
cooling and aſtringent. The ſchagri-cottam * 
juice g 
CORNICULA. An inſtrument of horn, vi 
uſed by the ancients for the purpoſe of a cupping. 
The broad part was applied to the ſkin, and the 0. * 
part ended in a point with a hole in it, through f 
by ſucking, the ſkin was raiſed into the inſtrument 
CORNICULARIS PROCESSUS, i. e. Ca 
roceſſus. | 
CORNICULAT ZZ PLANTA. Plants which 
duce many diſtinct horned feed-pods, called mia, 
CORNIOLA. The cornelian ſtone. 
CORNU CERVI. In chemiſtry, it is the beak gf n 
alembic. In botany, the cornu cervi alterum repens 
the naſturtium ſylveſtre, capſulis criſtatis ; and rw, 
vinum, 1s the coronopus hortenſis. m 
CORNU CERVI. The horn of the ſtag, or hu. 
The horns of the hart, or male red deer, is to be und 
ſtood ; but thoſe commonly uſed are the male or fem 
of the common fallow deer. . 
Hart's-horn ſhaved, gives out to water, by boiling, 
ſoft gelatinous matter, inſipid and flavourleſs, in quantiy 
about one-fourth of the weight of the Horn. This jk 


is putreſcent, ſo ſhould be mixed with acids, as the ju 


rent circumſtances of the patient. 'The Edinburgh a 
lege directs the following: 


Jelly of Hart's-horn. 


ounce of the juice of lemon, or of Seville orange, for 
ounces of mountain wine, and half a pound of ſugy 


The horns of deer are uſed for obtaining a ſpirit, ſi, 


animal ſubſtance and another for this purpole, except tix 
one affords more oil than another: hence the bones a 
oxen and other animals, the hoofs of horſes, the horns 
oxen, ivory, blood, urine, ſoot, the white of eggs, ti 
ſhells of tortoiſes, hair, ſilk, &c. all afford the ſame js 
rit, ſalt, and oil. See ALCALI. : 

Hart's horn is ſaid to be prepared philoſophically, va 
it is ſuſpended in a ſtill, while diſtilling any ſpirituousk 
quor, the horn being cut into thin ſlices, and placed in de 
neck of the ſtill, ſo as only to be affected by the vapouy 


was accidentally diſcovered at Dreſden, in Saxony, | 
Caſpar Pantzerus, an apothecary, and native of Pruſi 
At preſent it is boiled till the black part ſeparates, 
then the inner white part is dried for uſe. Hoffman 
ders ſome alkaline ſalt to be put into the water wit 
boiling, to make the black part ſoon ſoft. This pu 
frees the horns from their glutinous matter, and Uh 
renders them friable. h OR 

By calcination the earthy part is obtained moſt pl 


horn. The London college directs to burn pieces 
hart's-horn in a potter's furnace, till they become pe 
white; it is then called calcined hart's-horn, and 1s Wo 
powdered and levigated for uſe. As the intention | 
operation is to burn out from the horns all 1 
tile, and leave only the terreſtrious part, here tete 
the heat cannot be too great; for the earth of he 
is not like that of coral, and the teſtacea convertvi 
quick-lime. The horns left after diſtilling the (puts 
and oil, are as proper as freſh ones. The calcinec G 
horn is the pureſt of the animal abſorbent Doug 
is weakeſt in the abſorbent powder, and the moſt 7 1 
ſolution in acids. The earth of all bones is the! 
the earth of hart's-horn. 1 
Solutions of this earth in vegetable acids are " jy” 
and it is probable that it only checks fluxes 0 © 
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n acid humours in the prime viz. The London col- | 
fork directs the following decoction. 
Decoctum Album. The White Decofiion. | 


Le of burnt hart's-horn prepared, two ounces z of 
cable, two drams 3 'of water three pints : boil the 
ter away to a quart, and ſtrain it off. For this the fol- 


ing may be ſubſtituted. | 
Dccoctum Cretaceum. Chalk Decoction. 


Ae of chalk ſubtilly powdered, two ounces 3 of gum 
ic, half an ounce 3 boil in water three pints to two; 
off the liquor from the heavier parts that fall to the 


f | litle cochineal is added, it is called the red decoc- 


n. . 0 0 0 : 
Theſe decoctions are uſed as common drink in acute 

fc attended with a diarrhoea, and where acrid hu- 

eales, in the primz viz, and to this end chalk is 


zurs prevail 8 
X; See Lewis's 


pe preferred to the calcined hart's horn. 
3 Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 
ORNU UNICORNI. See UNIcoRNu. 

"ORNU FOSSILE. See UN1coRNu. 

CORNU CERVINUM, i. e. Coronopus. 
ORNUA. Horny excreſcences, which ſometimes 
ſe on ſome part of the body. ; | 

ORNUA UTERI. In comparative anatomy, the 
us of the womb. The womb is ſo divided in ſome 
adrupeds, as to form corners reſembling horns. ” 
ORNUMUSA. A retort. ES 8 
ORNUS. The cornelian cherry. That uſed in me- 
y. k ine is the cornus mas. Linn. 5 | 
e jun ORNUS FCEMINIA. The dog-berry-tree. 

e ORNUS HORTENSIS MAS. The cornelian cherry. 
b odr A. A retort. N 
ORNUTIA. A plant fo called from Cornutus, a 
fician at Paris, who publiſhed a hiſtory of Canada 
n nts. Miller's Dict. vol. ii. N | 
ion N. An abbreviation of Jacobus Cornutus, M. D. 
ay adenſium plantarum, &c. Hiſtoria. | 
e, OE ROCRUM. A ferment. 
or A. The petals of flowers 
; CORONA. A crown. In botany it is a ſeries of ſmall 
os rds, or rays, in diſcoide flowers. | 


ec CILLARIS. See CIL INE LIGAMENTUNM. 
dN IMPERIALIS. Crown Imperial. 


is a bell-ſhaped flower, and a fine ornament in gar- 
s. Boerhaave enumerates thirteen ſpecies. 
ils is a Juice that is very ſweet, which the Turks uſe 
n emetic, but the whole plant is eſteemed poiſonous. 
DRONA REGIA. The herb melilot. | 
CORONA SOLIS. Sun-flower. This flower is well 
wn as an ornament in gardens. Boerhaave enumerates 
teen ſpecies. It is a native of Peru, and other warm 
tries of America. It is not known to poſſeſs any va- 
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eating, and. an agreeable food. It produces a reſinous 
þ which is its moſt active part. A gum alſo flows 
Þ it, but is copiouſly obtained, if the ſced-veſſels are 
n when ripe, and being cut ſmall, are boiled in water. 
ſeeds are made into bread. | b | 
| ORONA SOLIS RAPUNCULI RADICE. This 
es is uſed as food in Canada. | 
URON A SOLIS PARVO FLORE TUBEROSA 
„i. e. Battatas Canadenſes. | 
DRONA TERRA. Ground-ivy. 
DRONALE OS, i. e. Os Frontis. 
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Mn! VRONARIA LLioAMExTA]J. The coronary liga- 


e there i the radius is a ſort of ligamentary hoop, ſurround- 
tel | e circumference of the head of that bone, 
ebe l CE rom one hide of the ſmall lateral ſigmoide, or 

Y erte Cavity of the ulna, to the other in an arch, which 
ut three-fourths of a circle. It is nearly as ſolid as 
lage. It connects the radius very cloſely to the 
Us admits of the pronation, and the ſupination of 


URON ARIA VASA. Veſſels that ſurround the 


£ 15 3 crown, 1. e. Coronariæ arteriz & venæ; alſo 
omach. See CogßOoNARIR ARTERIZ & VENÆ. 


e head. 


| ronary arteries and veins. The firſt branches which the 


the heart. 


In the 


le medicinal qualities; though ſome take notice of it | 


VRONALIS SU TURA. The ſuture upon the crown | 


"Tok. . 


CORONARLE ARTERLE & VEN. The cg: 


aorta ſends off are the coronary arteries of the heart ; they 
appear between the aorta and the pulmonary artery, run 
round the baſis of the heart and to the apex, giving branches 
chiefly to their repective ventricles. They frequently 
anaſtomoſe both at the baſis and apex. One of theſe runs 
anteriorly, the other poſteriorly on the heart, and ſome- 
times there are three. They are loſt in the ſubſtance of 


The coronary veins of the heart are diſtributed on the 
ſurface of the heart, much in the ſame manner as the ar- 
teries; they riſe chiefly from the right auricle, and come 
out in the angle between the vena cava and the paſſage in- 
to the ventricle; one principal branch runs to the apex, 
whilſt the great trunk runs to the other parts. Dr. Hunter 
ſays, that the coronary vein of the heart opens into the 
right auricle, between the orifice of the cava inferior, and 
the paſſage into the ventricle, and is furniſhed with a ſe- 
milunar valve, to hinder the blood from flowing back. 
Mr. C. F. Wolf. obſerves, in his paper in the Tranſ- 
actions of the Imp. Acad. of. Sciences at St. Peterſburgh, 
that the great coronary vein, and the orifice by which it 
communicates with the right ſinus of the heart, were. 
known to Galen, but Euſtachius ſeems to have been the 
firſt who noticed the valve with which this orifice is fur- 
niſhed, Since his time, Mr. Wolf ſays, anatomical wri- 
ters have conſtantly ſpoken of this valve as being of a 
ſemilunar ſhape, but he aſſerts that its figure is oblong 
and narrow; and that it is a valve of its own kind, dif- 
ferent from any other to be met with in the human body. 
Theſe arteries and veins are alſo called cardiac. 

The coronary artery of the ſtomach riſes from the cx- 
liaca, goes firſt to the left-ſide of that organ, a little be- 
yond the ſuperior orifice, round which it throws branches, 


branches communicate with thoſe which run along the 


| bottom of the ſtomach to the pylorus; afterwards it runs 


on the right fide of the ſuperior orifice, along the ſmall 

curvature of the ſtomach, almoſt to the pylorus, where 
it communicates with the arteria pylorica, and turning 
towards the ſmall lobe of the liver, it gives off ſome 


to the left lobe of the liver, in which it is loſt near the be- 
ginning of the juſt named duct, having firſt given off ſome 
| ſmall branches to the neighbouring parts of the diaphragm 

and omentum. Do 3 . 

The coronary vein of the ſtomach, is ſometimes, a 
branch from the vena portæ ventralis, or from its princi- 
pal branches. It ſometimes ſprings from the ſplenica. 


the upper orifice thereof. Tt runs along the ſmall arch to 
the pylorus, and gives out branches to the fides of the 
ſtomach. | 


CORONARIUM LIGAMENTUM. See IEcA. 


tion of the nerves from the eighth pair near the upper 
orifice of the ſtomach, | Fer 


is called. | | 5 
CORONILLA. This plant ſomewhat reſembles the 
ſcorpion ſena. The pod is compoſed of many parts, join- 
ed, as it were, by a ſort of articulation, each of which 
is turgid, with an oblong ſeed. Boerhaave takes notice 
of eight ſpecies, but no medical virtues are attributed to 
them. i | | 
CORONILLA INDICA, 1. e. Indicum. 
CORONILLA MONTANA. Leſſer ſcorpion ſena. 
CORONA RUELLII, i. e. Ambroſia campeſtris. 
CORONOID. See PRocEssvUs. _ 
 CORONOIDUS APOPHYSIS ULNA. It is at the 
upper end of the una; it is prominent, and a little pointed, 
reſembling a broad ſhort beak. It is received into the an- 


os humeri, when the fore-arm is bent, 
CORONOIDUS APOPHYSIS MAXILLA. 
MAXILLA INFERIOR. 
CORONOPUS, from %Yopwyn, a carrion crow, and 
ug, foot, the plant being ſaid to reſemble a crow's-foot. 


See 


| and buck's-horn plantain. 


4 A | Its 


and alſo to every part of the ſtomach near it: and theſe 


branches to it; then it advances under the ductus venoſus 


| The coronaria ventriculi is ſo called, becauſe it ſurrounds 


CORONARIUS STOMACHICUS. The ramifica- 


CORONE. So the acute proceſs of the lower jaw-bone : 


terior cavity above the pully, at the lower extremity of the 


It is alſo called cornu cervinum, herba ſtella, ſtella terrz, 
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Its flower and fruit are like thoſe of plantain, but its 
leaves are deeply cut. Its root is long and ſlender; many 
of its leaves lie flat on the earth in a circular manner, 


whence the name ſtella terræ, or ſtar of the earth. The 
leaves are downy, long, and narrow; the ſtalk is hoary; 


the ſeeds are ſmall, and of a dark brown colour, It 


grows on fandy places and heaths, and flowers in June. 
Its medical virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the other 
plantains. Botaniſts enumerate five ſpecies. 
CORONOPUS RUELLII, i. e. Ambroſia campeſtris. 
COROZONE CELIO, i. e. Sedum canarinum foliis 
omnium maximis. | | 
CORPORA ALBACANTIA. See CEREBRUM. 
CORPORA CAVERNOSA PENIS. The two bo- 
dies thus named, rife by two diſtin crura from the lower 
part of the oſſa pubis; after which they join, and are con- 
tinued to the glans. They are ſeparated by a ſeptum, diſ- 
poſed like the teeth of a comb, ſo that any fluid forced 
into one, diſtends the other. The two crura are connected 


to the ſymphyſis of the os pubis by the ligamentum ſuſ- 


penſorium, which proceeds from the cartilage, and is dif- 
fuſed upon the ſheaths of the corpora cavernoſa. Towards 
the upper extremity of the corpora cavernoſa are ſeveral 
white ligaments, which ſeem to be placed there to hinder 


the penis from being over-much diſtended. In the axis of 


each corpus cavernoſum, an artery and a vein run, which 
enter near the union of the crura, and ramify throughout 
the ſpongy ſubſtance. | „ 
CORPORA FIMBRIATA. A border on the edge of 
the fornix in the brain is thus named. , | 
CORPORA LOBOSA. See REN ES. | 
CORPORA OLIVARIA. Two eminences on the 
medulla oblongata are thus named. Winſlow calls them 
corpora olivaria, which Willis calls corpora pyramidalia. 
CORPORA PYRAMIDALIA. Two eminences on 
the medulla oblongata near the corpora olivaria. The 
ſpermatic veſſels have this name given them by ſome. 

_ CORPORA STRIATA. 
lateral ventricles of the brain. They got this name, be- 
eauſe by ſcraping them with a knife, we meet with a great 
number of white and aſh coloured lines alternately diſpo- 
fed, and which are only the tranſverſe fection of the me- 
dullary and cortical laminz mixed together. See CERE- 


_ BRUM., 


CORPULENTHA. See OBFEFSTTAS & PoLyYsARCIA. 
CORPUS CALLOSUM. If the falx is cut away 


from the criſta galli, and turned backwards, then the two 


lateral parts of the cerebrum are ſeparated, we ſee a lon- 
gitudinal portion of a white convex body, which is a mid- 


dle portion of the medullary ſubſtance of the brain: under 
the inferior ſinus of the falx, and alſo a little towards each | 
fide it is parted from the maſs of the cerebrum, to which | 


it is ſimply contiguous from one end of that ſinus to the 


hemiſphere only lies on the corpus calloſum, much in the 
ſame manner as the anterior and poſterior lobes lie on the 


dura mater. Both extremities of this medullary body ter- | 
minate by a ſmall edge bent tranſverſely downwards. The | 


ſurface of the corpus calloſum is covered by the pia ma- 
ter; along the middle of its ſurface, from one end to the 
other, there is a kind of raphe, which hath on each ſide 


ra COR 


| 


Two prominences in the 


a white cord. The corpus calloſum covers the two lateral 


ventricles. 5 | 
CORPUS GLANDULOSUM, i. e. Proſtatæ. 
CORPUS MUCOSUM, 1. e. Rete mucoſum. 
CORPUS PAMPINIFORME. The ſpermatic chord. 
CORPUS PYRAMIDALE. The ſpermatic chord. 
CORPUS RETICULARE. See RETE Mocosv u. 
_ CORPUS SESAMOIDEUM. See Cor. 
CORPUS SPONGIOSUM URETHRZ. The ſpongy 


| body of the urethra. It is of the ſame ſubſtance as the 


corpora cavernoſa, and ſurrounds the urethra. That part 
which is next the proſtratæ is thick, but as it runs on it 


becomes ſmaller, and at the extremity forms the glans. 


That end next the proſtatæ, becauſe of it bigneſs, is called 
the bulb of the urethra; the other end forms the glans 
upon the extremities of the corpora cavernoſa. 

- CORPUS VARICOSUM, The ſpermatic chord. 
 CORRAGO. Borrage, | | 
CORA. The temples. 

CORRECTIO. Correction. This word, in phar- 


3 


neſs to the ſolids, which are rendered neceſſary 


b terii. | 
other; fo that at this place the edge of the inſide of this | 


| quinquina, quinaquina, holquahuilt, cortex P 


macy, ſignifies, firſt, that medicines which 
lently are corrected by adding ſomething v 
their aCtion. Secondly, when ſome additio 
noxious quality of a medicine. Thirdly, v 
medicines are made More palatable. 
CORRIGIOLA. According to Fuchſivs, it is 
as polygonum mas. 5 
CORROBORANTIA. Corroborants, or 
ing medicines. Under this head are placed 
agglutinants, and aſtringents. Theſe give bul 
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ents remove redundant moiſture, aſ{ringents contest 
relaxed fibres, and agglutinants 2 Banc: "I 
previous waſte renders a ſupply neceſſary, — —" 
CORRODENTIA. Corroſives, or corroding mes 
eines. They are thus divided: rſt, The mild, ſuch 


| burnt alum, the aſhes of green wood, mercurius dulct, 


merc. Precip. alb. & vitr. alb. 2d, The ſtrong, as mer 
præcip. rub. colcoth. vitr. troch. de minio vigonis, 3 
— 


. 


The ſtrongeſt, as butyr. ant. lap. infern. meze. cor. 20 


ol. tart. per deliq. & ol. vitrioli. Corrofives act hy ths 


acrimony, by which they deſtroy not only foteig fit 
ſtances adhering to animal bodies, but alſo the ſolic; then. 
ſelves, provided they meet with any moiſture when FT 
plied to them; and particularly if ſo confined upon th 


| _ as to have their actions excited by the heat of th 


body. In the two firit caſes they are called catheretg; 
in the laſt, potential cauſtics. See CavsTriIca. 
CORROSIO, from corrodo, t cat away. Corroh, 


It is the acting on bodies by means of proper menfny 


ſo as to produce new combinations, and a change of ther 
form, without converting them to fluids. This depenh 
on the ſame principles as ſolution, The fubjeds wr 
uſually metals; and the modes are either, firſt, by in. 
merſing the body to be corroded, in ſome fluid menitrun, 
and this is called correſon by immerſion: {or, ſecondly, by 
expoſing it to the action of ſome vapour, and this is ci 
cementation. There are other kinds of correſon, 8H 
ſprinkling the ſubject with ſome proper fluid, rubbigt 
with ſome dry ſubſtance, &c. 5 | 
. CORRUDA. Rock-ſparrow graſs. 


'  CORRUGATOR COITERII. Volcherus Coiter fil 


from their uſe, or from cox and rugo, to wrinkle, Vo 
glas calls them frontalis verus ; others call them deprelit 
ſupercilii, or frontalis muſculus. They riſe from ther 
or upper part of the noſe on cach fide, and are inſeri 
tendinous into the ſkin of the eye-brows, and run obig 
upwards. They depreſs the eye-brows, and urinbe 
lower part of the forchead. | 
CORRUGATOR SUPERCILH,, i. e. Corrugator (a 
CORSA. The temples. 5 
CORSOIDES, 1. e. Amianthus lapis. 
CORTALON. In Myrepſus, it is the fine! 
groundſel, _ 35 | 1 
CORTEX CARDINALIS DE LUGO. Tie i 
Peruv. was thus called, becauſe the cardinal Lugo l 
.teſtimonials of above a thouſand cures performed of 


the year 1653. | 


CORTEX CARYOPHYLLATUS, i. e. Cam 


F108. - | 93 5 HE 
| CORTEX CARYOPHYLLOIDES, i. e. Ci 
_ | ryophillata. „ 


CORTEX CULITLAVVAN, alſo called cullann 


| It is a hot aromatic bark found in New Guinea 


ſimilar virtues to the cortex maſſory. 


{| CORTEX ELATERII. See THVURIS. 


CORTEX MAGELLsNICUS. See WIxTHP 
CORTEX.” - 4 

CORTEX MASSORY. It is a warm aremub 
found in New Guinea. It is alexipharmac, cy 
and ſtomachic. The inhabitants powder it, tben 
with water, to anoint their bodies with in cold war 
ther. It is alſo uſed againſt pains and grips, , 

CORTEX PERUVIANUS, The Terug 
alſo called cinchona, china chinæ, kinking © 


tex Peruanus, cortex cardinalis de Lugo, ar 


bark, The powder of this bark hath bcen ſold wel 


B 


took notice of this pair of muſcles. They are thus cc 


COR 


z names, 28 p 
Berlin powder, &c. . . * g K 
i the bark of a tree which grows in Peru, according 


iven of it by Mr. Arrot, a ſurgeon, who 
f ths there. It A the cinghona officinalis, or 
Ky panicula brachiata, (vel arbor febrifuga Peruvi- 
Linn. Peruvian jeſuit bark=tree. There are four 
« of this bark viz. the reddiſh, yellowiſh, whitiſh, 
he curling; the two firſt are the beſt, the curling is 
oung trees. Mr. Condamine ſays, that the tree is 
ed caſcatilla, and 1s very different from the quinquina. 
ts virtues were diſcovered by the Indians about the year 
e. A lake near a town in Peru was ſurrounded by 
e trees, which were torn up by an earthquake, and 
ine into the adjacent water, they rendered it bitter. 
Indian, urged by his thirſt during a fever, under 
ich he laboured, drank of this water, becauſe no other 
14 be had ; however, obſerving that he ſoon recovered, 
related the caſe, and others were alſo cured. On this 


. 2 er owed its virtue ; then it was ſoon diſcovered, that 
4 þarþ alone poſſeſſed the medicinal quality. In 1640, 
q m iniſh ſoldier was quartered in an Indian's houſe, and 


ng ſeized with an ague, his landlord, moved with com- 


tems f 0 

* Non, told him of a cure, and with the ſame he cured 
on 1 ' companions, At length the vice-queen, wife of the 
of the unt de Cinchon, then vice-roy of Peru, was ſeized 


7etics . itiſſæ. | 
ce the name Cinchona and Comitiſſe. After this, fa- 


roll rde Lugo brought a parcel of it to Rome, and from 
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pm Rome it was ſpread into France and England, and 


Te BARK, 155 TE | 
his bart is brought in pieces of different ſizes, ſome 
ed up in ſhort thick quills, and others flat; the outſide 


the inſide is of a yellowiſh, reddiſh, or ruſty iron co- 


both, is friable betwixt the teeth, pulverizes caſily, 
jen powdered is of a cinnamon colour, but rather paler; 
l, according to the opinion of ſome, as the ſureſt teſt of 


iter fil 


is call ne time lo much of the aromatic, as not to be diſagree- 


In je. The inferior kinds, when broken, appear woody, 
epreli in chewing ſeparate into fibres. That whicn is called 
he ro0 nale bark, is redder in the inſide, it is alſo thicker, and 


[the outhde more white and ſmooth, is weaker to the 
ell and taſte than the above, and, in medical virtue, 
atiy inferior. | | 

The variety of diſorders in which the bark can be uſed 


inſerted 
b1:quel 
nkle tit 


tor la | 
werſal medicine; in many diſeaſes it is a ſoveregn re- 
dy, and every practitioner, in proportion as his know- 
Nee of its qualities increaſes, finds he can ſtill employ it 
a larger extent of caſes. To ſtrengthen the ſolids, 
ms to be in all caſes its primary operation; its ſalutary 
ects, however variouſly they appear, are the conſe- 
ence of this general power. In all diſorders where the 
is uſeful, other medicines of the aſtringent, or bitter 
ds, or combinations of them, have alſo been of ſervice, 
duzh not equally with the bark, if it is given in ſubſtance, 
it acts by the whole of its ſubſtance; its virtue 1s in it 
hurt, none of its parts anſwering ſo well as the whole, 
it 15, the bark itſelf. | | | 
Pome are intimidated from the uſe of the bart, though 
niteitly indicated, becauſe of their apprehenſions of its 
n for example, in aſthmas it is forbid, though 
38 requires it; but it is ſafe in all diſorders when 
FC 15 a fair remiſſion of the fever, and the pain that 
3 it. The truth is, the bark is not very aſtrin- 
3K en neee on that account hath very little foun- 
5. 8 5 afely given juſt before the acceſſion of the 
"x 9 in general if the pulſe of an adult 
"ge" een VERY ſtrokes in a minute, it is ſafe and 
= ar rom cauſing obſtructions, it, in many in- 
3, relolves thoſe already formed in many glandular 


ours, 1 . 
"2 in ſcrophulous diſeaſes, and venereal phymoſes, 
dus medicine is 


ſame 1 
"he cf 
po K 
| by 
18 
al 6 
ann, 
110 
£840 
tic bt 


minzuß 
11 0s 


1 "i a powerful remedy z it hath long been 
of women, ſucceſsfully, to the quantity of a dram 
"ny 


77 three hours, two days after delivery, without leſſen- 


7 


ulvis comitiſſæ, puly. pattum & jeſuita- 


zuiry was made, and to the trees it was found that the 


h an intermitting fever; this ſoldier cured her alſo; 


ength became general. By way of eminence it is called 


r. The beſt ſort is bitter, reſinous, breaks cloſe and 


goodneſs, it hath a muſty kind of ſmell, and at the 


advantage may ſeem to entitle it to the character of an 


| 


drownith, and generally hath a whitiſh moſs ſpread on 


| alſo it received the name of cort. card. de Lugo. | 


— 


COR 


ing the lochia; during the natural flux of the menſes it 
hath been frequently given, without in the leaſt interrupt- 
ing them; in the confluent ſmall-pox its uſe does not leſ- 
ſen the ſpitting : whence it does not ſeem probable, that 
the bark is ſo powerful an aſtringent as to obſtruct either 
any natural or critical diſcharge ; ſo that when on other 
accounts it is indicated, its adminiſtration is ſafe. If ever 
injury was derived from its uſe in any caſe in which it is 
adapted to relieve, a too late, and not too early admini- 
ſtration, muſt be blamed ; from its aſtringency it never can 
endanger. 


and in this charaCter it maintains its reputation. In every 
kind of fever it is the chief dependence: in the ardent, if 
given when they intermit, it effects a cure; in the lower 
kind its uſe is earlier, and its effects as ſalutary. All diſ- 
orders which appear .in the form of intermittent yield to 
its power. | 

Its antiſeptic power is a diſcovery of later date ; but in 


the ſolids that it increaſes the ſtrength of the fibres, but 
by increaſing the craſſamentum of the blood and its adhe- 
fion, and it is thus that it reſiſts a putrid ſtate and diſpo- 
ſition in our bodies. | 3 hs, 
Abſceſſes and ulcers that diſcharge a ſanies inſtead of 
pus, are ſoon reduced to a healing ſtate on taking the 
bark; the ſanious and bloody matter in variolous puſtules 
ſoon change their appearance on its uſe, and only need be 
with-held, if the difficulty of breathing ſhould be increaſed 
by it. The glandular tumors are reſolved by it, and in 
inflammatory ones it promotes a laudable ſuppuration. 


the efficacy of the bark, except that when the bones are 


| affected; and when pain attends tumors of this kind, from 


their being ſituated in the neighbourhood of tendons and 
membranes, it increaſes the uneaſineſs. | 

In almoſt every caſe from a lax fibre, the bark is of ſer- 
vice, either as a principal or an auxiliary remedy. 

In nervous aſthmas, joined with fetids, the bark is 
greatly advantageous after expectoration hath removed all 


is a ſediment in the urine, a moiſt ſkin, and a weak pulſe, 
it is both uſeful and ſafe. | 
In many inſtances the external application of the bark 
anſwers in a good degree its internal uſe. In the Lond. 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. are (inſtances of - cures ef- 


the ſkin. | 


this medicine is of extenſive benefit, ſo an improper one 
may be productive of as ill effects; for, although it is a 
febrifuge, its uſe in ardent fevers is during their intermiſ- 
fon only; when the fibres are tenſe its uſe is not requir- 


ſequently in all diſeaſes ariſing from or attended with tenſe 
fibres, the bark is obviouſly improper. Though the bark 


attended with a fulneſs of the pulſe from a ſanguine ple- 
thora, it ſhould not be admitted of; its excellency is in 
thoſe mortifications where the blood is poor, and that take 
their riſe from this poverty. | | 

In all caſes where the bark is depended on ſor the cure, 
the doſes ſhould be as large and their repetition as frequent 


as the ſtomach will eaſily admit of; in molt caſes its effi- 


cacy will be improved by ſome ſuitable auxiliary, as in 
groſs habits, purging with calomel, rhubarb, or jalap, 
ſhould precede its uſe; in bilious, and when heat is com- 


plained of, nitre ſhould be joined with it; in lax habits 
with thin and poor blood, aromatics and chalybeats, bitter 
and warm diaphoretics,greatly aſſiſt it; and it obſtructions 
are ſuſpected in the abdominal viſcera, the fal diureticus 
will be a proper adjunct. | 

Various are the preparations of the bark; but when 
the ſtomach will bear it, the powder, if very fine, is the 
moſt agreeable and the moſt uſeful; in caſe of averſion 
to the powder, the next beſt preparation is the infuſion in 
cold water, prepared as follows. 


Infuſion of the Bark. 
Take one ounce of bark in fine powder, and twelve 


ounces of ſoft water; add the water, by a little at a time, 
| con- 


As a febrifuge it was firſt and principally celebrated, 


this reſpect its credit is eſtabliſhed. It is not by acting on 


Moſt ſymptoms that attend a ſtrumous habit yield to 


tenſion in the lungs; and in humoural aſthmas, if there 


feed by quilting it in walſtcoats which were worn next 


Again, it ſhould be noticed, that as a judicious uſe of 


ed, as to increaſe their firmneſs is its primary effect; con- 


is a powerful antiſeptic, yet in thoſe gangrenes that are 
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ble mortar z then let them ſtand together, without ſub- 
jecting them to any heat for threg quarters of an hour, 
and ſtrain. The elegancy and ſtrength of this preparation 
is increaſed by the addition of a ſmall quantity of French 
brandy during the triture. This infufion is ſooner prepar- 
ed, is as ſtrong, as alſo more agreeable than the decoction : 
it may be taken in doſes of two and three ounces. . _. 

In boiling, the reſinous matter of the bark is haſtily ſe- 
parated by the heat, but is not properly diſſolved by the 
water; hence in cooling it begins to ſeparate, renders the 
liquor turbid, and at length falls to the bottom : but when 
macerated in cold water, the medicinal parts are gradually 
ſeparated and extracted together, and are retained by the 
water in a ſtate of perfect ſolution, For weak ſtomachs 
no preparation excels this. 


Dr. Saunders relates the following experiment, and his 


obſervations on it, in his obſervations on the ſuperior, efh- 
cacy of the red Peruvian bark. A decoction of both red 
and common Peruvian bark was Prepared by taking an 
ounce of each, and boiling them in a pint and half of 
water, to one pint ; the former had greatly the ſuperiority 
in ſtrength and power. 
to each decoction; the boiling ſtill continued till that 
quantity was evaporated. The decoction of the common 
Peruvian bark ſeemed gradually to loſe its ſenfible quali- 
ties, while that of the red bark {till retained its own. 
The ſame quantity of water was added as beſore to each, 


and the decoCtion repeated until a gallon of water was 


exhauſted ; at the expiration of which time, the common 
Peruvian bark was rendered almoſt taſteleſs 3 the red bar# 
{till retaining nearly its former ſenlible qualities. 'This 
experiment proves, that the common practice 
the bar“ is hurtful to its powers. | . 

Next to this infuſion in water, an infuſion in Rheniſh 
wine may be preferred; and the next to it, a tincture 
drawn with good French brandy. In ſcrophulas, the ſhell 
lime-water is a good menſtruum for the bark, and in caſes 


where relaxation ſimply demands the uſe of the bark, the 


lime-water made with ſtone-lime ſhould be preferred. 
The diſguſtful taſte of the bark is covered by liquorice, 
or orange-peel, or a ſmall quantity of winter's bark. 


The college of London directs an extract and two tinc- 


tures from the vark. ah 
Exiraftum Corticis Peruviani molle & durum. 
Perudian Bark both ſoft and hard. 
Take of bark reduced to powder, one pound; of water 
ten or twelve pints ; boil for an hour or two, and pour off 
the liquor, which will be red and tranſparent ; but as 
ſoon as it grows cold it becomes yellow and turbid ; boil 
the bark again in the fame quantity of freſh water as be- 
fore, repeating theſe boilings till the liquor remains tranſ- 
parent when cold: then evaporate all theſe decoctions, 
{trained and mixed together, to the proper conſiſtence 
over a gentle fire, with due care to avoid burning. 
his extract is to be prepared under a double form; one 
of the conſiſtence of a pill; the other hard enough to be 
reduced to powder. _ 3 99 5 . 
The extract is not ſo ſtrong of the bark as is imagined 
| beſides, it is hardly poſſible to make it without ſome degree 


E traci of 


of empyreuma, and the advantage of its form no way com- 


penſates for the expence and trouble in preparing it. Ten 
grains of the hard extract is computed to be equal to half 
a dram of the bark in powder, | 


Tinfura Corticis Peruvian ſimplex. 
| of the Peruvian Bark. = 
Take of the Peruvian bark, four ounces ; of proof ſpirit, 

a quart; aſter digeſtion {train the ſpirit off. 

This is an agreeable preparation, but as it is too heat- 
ing if a large doſe is given, it would be better to add twice 
the quantity of the bark to this quantity of ſpirit, and then 
the bark would be given more plentifully in each dole of 
tincture. | | 


Tinctura Corticis Peruvian Volatilis. Volalile Tincture of 
Z the Peruvian Bark. 

Take of the Peruvian bark, four ounces; of ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac, a quart. Digeſt without heat in a cloſe veſſel, 
and then ſtrain the ſpirit off. | | 

The London college orders the ſpirit. ſal. ammon. cum 


{al. tart. ppt. but as it extracts but little of the virtue of | 


4 


continuing to triturate it for about ten minutes in a mar- 


A pint of freſh water was added 


| the ſuperior excellence of the bars. 


of boiling | 


fo well defended, and incloſed between othe: two lym 
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the bark, either the ſpirit ſal. ammon. cum cal 
or the ſpt. fal. ammon. dulc. ſhould be uſed 5 | 
mo og r a ſtrong tincture from the 57 * a 
o not form a jelly like the ſpirit which 4. 
directs. Pat which che (Ol 


w. 


In the year 1782, Dr. Saunders, phygei e, wil 
| hoſpital, publiſhed his Obleriations os 3 to Gy z Hiſl 
cacy of the Red Peruvian Bark. This p Fey Rl 


ublicati 
referred to, as not only the firſt on this fubjec, 


containing many other important hints * 
r of medicine. The following den dul r 
ere ſubjoined. 55 n N 
The red Peruvian bark is in much larger aud 
pieces than the common Peruvian bar. | 
fiſts of three different layers. The external 
and frequently covered with a moſſy fubſt 
reddiſh brown colour; the middle is thic 
pact, and of a darker colour: in this appears chic 
reſide its reſinous part, being extremely brittle Y * 
dently containing a larger quantity of inflammatie s 
than any other kind of bark. The innermoſt hath g J 
woody and fibrous appearance, of a brighter red n 
former. The intire piece breaks in that brittle 8 | 
deſcribed by writers on the materia medica, as 3 by, 
: 6 In reducing it lf 

powder, the middle layer, which ſeems to conta 0 
greateſt proportion of reſin, will not give way to th 0 
tle ſo eaſily as the other layers; this ſhould be 4 
cularly attended to when it is uſed in fine i 
flavour is chiefly diſcoverable, either in powder or ſow 
tion, 1s evidently more aromatic, and has a greater demy 
of bitterneſs than the common bar#. l 
It is highly probable, that it is the barb of older trey 
than that which is called quill bark; that it is from t 
trunks and larger branches of them; and that a more Nas 
ticular care may be taken in collecting and drying i 
whence its ſuperior qualities. | 
The taſte and flavour of the red bark is more diſhculf 
evolved, and 1s therefore at firſt not ſo obvious, fromty 
cloſeneſs of its texture, and from the reſinous coat bein 


and thidg 
t Evidently oy 
is thin, ru 
ance, and gf 
Ker, more oy 


It is evidently heavier than any other kind of bart, ul 
ſeems to have been prepared and dried with greater ates 
tion, its original appearance and form being better pr 
ſerved. „„ hes 
The red bark is ſo much warmer than the other, thi 
it would ſeem to anſwer all the purpoſes derived froth 
union of cordials, aromatics, ſerpentaria, and the lik 
ſo much recommended in the obſtinate quartan intern 
tents of elderly people. | = 
By the teſtimony of many practitioners it appears, tht 
intermitting fevers are more ſpeedily and effeciually cut, 
either by infuſion, decoCtion, or powder of the red bh 
than by thoſe of the common bar#; and this alſo by lell 
quantities or doſes of the former than of the latter. I. 
Saunders ſays, that from the numerous trials he lull 
made with it, in intermitting fevers, and other dice 
he is diſpoſed to conclude that it need be employed ail 
n _ the quantity we generally recommend of the obe 
ark. | 
The infuſion, decoction, and tincture, made with 
bark, are confiderably ſtronger than thoſe from the fant 
quantity of common bart; and it is ſaid to have ad 
more than twice the quantity of extract, than is obi 
from the ſame portion of common bark. E 
In an infuſion of the red bark, the ſpirit of vitriol 0 
its acidity more perfectly than in an infuſion of the 6 
before in uſe. A decoction of the red bark keeps I 
feQly good, during more than a month in the {un 
ſeaſon; whilſt that of the common bark is ſenſibly ca 
ed in a few days. In the decoction of the red 6% K 
powder which is ſeparated during the cooling of 1% 
mains intimately diffuſed through the liquor, 6 f! 
continues loaded and turbid whilſt at reſt : in the dents 
tion of the common bark, it ſeparates, and ealily o 
to the bottom. 1 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Was 
Percival's Eſſays Med. and Exp. — 
CORTEX WINTERANUS SPURIUS, i. 


nella alba. 


| "CORTICALIS SUBSTANTIA. The coriei Þ 
| {tance of the brain. BN co 


Cc OT 


| 1. e. Sanicula. | 
OTC ANARIC A, Luſitanis herba Malabarica. 


„dwarf free, reſembling that of the quince. The 
1 the tree, if wounded, diſtils a copious milky 
. hich is much uſed in Malabar againſt alvine fluxes, 


——— — 


NT ISCUS, i. e. Auriculus muris. ; 
ORVINUS LAPIS. A ſtone faid to be found in 
\. called by the inhabitants cocaote. It is remarkable 
making a noiſe like thunder when heated. 
ORYCOMACHCA. SeeCoRyYcus. 

ORYCUS, zopur®-- A ſmall! ball made of leather, 
ſtuffed with bran, or ſand, or other materials; it was 
ended by a ſtring about the height of the navel of the 
on who uſed it. When people were too fat they took 
both hands and puſhed it from them, and receding as 
turned; they received it into their hands, and ſo con- 
ed the exerciſe. | 

ORYCUS. See SpRRRISTICA. 

ORYLUS. See AVELLANA. = 

ORYMBAS, or Corymbe. The ivy-tree. | 
ORYMBUS. A cluſter of flowers or fruit ſtanding 
pedicles, which are ſo diſpoſed as to form a ſphere. 
ivy is of this ſort. | 

ORYPHE. xopvgn-. The vertex. 


roof 1 


ain th ORYZA. Celſus tranſlates this by gravedo. Cce- 
the ye Aurelianus by catarrhus. Hippocrates comprehends 
e part catarth in the word ceryza. It is ſuch a mucous dif- 


on ſrom the noſe as happens by a cold. Dr. Cullen 
it as ſynonymous with catarrh. | 


ORYRA CATRRHALIS, i. e. A catarrh from 


er. 


or folw 
, deone 


ORYZA PHLEGMATORRHAGIA, i. e. A ca- 
h from cold. | | | : 
ORYZA FEBRICOSA, i. e. A catarrh from cold. 
05, called alſo cotes, novaculæ, lapis Naxius. The 
tltone. | 8 
he whet//one is of three kinds: the hone, the grit- 
e, and the black voeftene. „„ 
OSCULIA. The grains of chermes. 
CSMET. Antimony. | „„ LL Ov 
DSMETORGES. A word invented by Dolzus to 
ess the ſcnfitive ſoul. 11 2055 e 
OSMIANAS ANTIDOTUS. 


te in Marcellus Empiricus. 
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pal days. 5 | 

581. Worms that breed among planks ; alſo tuber- 
in the face. See VARVs. | | Co 
YWSIUS. A ſpecies of teredo. x | 
USUM. A malignant ulcer of the noſe, mentioned 
aracelſus. | ke feel 8 | 
558008, i. e. Teredo. e 
VLA PULMONARIA. Hawk-weed. 

SIA HERBA. Hungarian hawk-weed. | 
VSTA. The ribs. The coſte (as if they were cuſ- 
þ Or guards, Littleton ſays, from conſto, on account 
cr firmneſs to the heart and lungs) are generally 
Fc on each fide, though ſometimes there are but ele- 
at others thirteen are found: their extremities next 
ertebræ are rounder and ſtronger than thoſe which 
the ſternum ;, the upper edges are more round than 
Per, which are depreſſed internally for lodging the 
Coital veſſels and nerves; this channel is not obſerv- 
Wat cither extremity, which is a plain direction to per- 
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of the thorax than at either extremity. 


© 1:65 are articulated at each extremity, of which the 
* 15 doubly joined to the vertebræ; for the head is 
ed into the cavities of two bodies of the vertebræ 


ngſymums, and the larger tubercle is articulated to 


0 17 ; 1 means they are properly guarded againſt 
ne dect ul. 
y ſubb66 KK) are divided into true and falſe ; the true are the 


7 7 * whoſe cartilages are joined to the ſternum; 
= include the heart, lungs, &c. The falſe are 
| 2107, whoſe cartilages are not joined to the ſter- 
p to all theſe the diaphragm is connected; and 


Wo 
l. e. ( 


tical le 


culus]. 


The name of an an- 


)MOS. In Hippocrates it is the order and ſeries of 


the operation for the empyema rather towards the 


panverſe proceſs of the inferior vertebra by arthro- 


n - 
hem the ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, &c. are con- 


The cartilages of the falſe ribs are only connected to 


one another by a membrane which covers them; the two 
laſt are joined to the vertebræ by a round head, and their 


cartilaginous extremities are loſt in the interſtices of the 


muſcles, by both which circumſtances they become more 
moveable than the other r:bs. | 

The upper rib, contrary to the reſt, is flat upwards and 
downwards, that it may not incommode the lungs, and 
to leave room for the ſubclavian veſſels and muſcle. 

The anterior extremity of each rib is lower than the 
poſterior z therefore, when elevated, the cavity of the tho- 
rax will be encreaſed in its diameter backwards and for- 
wards, and the middle part of the ſuperior ridge is lower 
than the poſterior part; thus, when elevated, the diame- 
ter of the thorax will be laterally increaſed. | 

The 76s are but little uſed in ſleep, reſpiration being 
then carried on by the diaphragm and intercoſtal muſcles. 
_ COSTA In botany, the nerves and leaves, or the 
long tough ſtrings which run either acroſs or lengthways 


through them are called their rbs. 

COSTALES NERVZ, i e. Dorſales nerve. 
COSTO-HYOIDAUS, i. e. Coraco-byoidzus [muſ- 
COSTUS, Coſtus Arabicus. Linnzi. alſo called 6% 
Indicus, amarus dulcis Orientalis, thanakua, Sweet and 
bitter cus. | e . 
It is a root which is brought from the Eaſt-Indies; it 
is about the ſize of a finger, of a pale greyiſh colour out- 


wardly, and yellow within. An Arabian, a bitter and a 


{ſweet ſort were formerly diſtinguiſhed ; but now there is 
but one ſort known, and it is rarely met with. _ 

The root of clus is recommended as being ſtomachic, 
diaphoretic and diuretic; it impregnates the urine with a 
violet ſmell. On evaporating a decoQtion of this root, al- 
moſt all its ſmell is diſſipated 3 but a bitter extract is ob- 
tained almoſt to two thirds of the root. The ſpirituous 
extract is but ſmall in quantity. Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. 
Med. | | 

COSTUS CORTICOSUS, 1. e. Canella alba. 
COSTUS HELENI FACIE OFFICINARUM. Sweet 
and bitter coſtus. | . 


CosS TUS HORTORUM, 3. e. Balſamita mas. 


COSTUS HORTORUM MINOR, i. e. Ageratum. 

COSTUS NIGRA. See CIN ARA. | | 
_ COSTYLE. The ſocket of the hip-bone, | | 

COTARONIUM. A word coined by Paracelſus. It 
implies a liquor into which all bodies, and even their ele- 
ments, may be diſſolved. =_ 

COTES. See Cos. ES 1 7 5 

COTHON. In Galen it fignifies a veſſel in which to 
burn cadmia. 8 | 

COTINUS. Among the antients it ſignified the word 
olive-tree z but amongſt the moderns it is the Venice or 
red ſumach. 5 | 5 

COTIS. According to ſome it is the back part of the 
head, but others ſay it is the hollow of the neck. 

_ COTONASTER. A name for the cratægus folio ob- 
longo ſerrato utrinque virente. See alſo SoRBVs. 

COTONEA. The quince. 

CO TONE AS TER. A ſpecies of meſpilus. 
COTONIUM, i.e. Bombax. 

COTTI VINI. A name of ſome thick and luſcious 
Italian wines, made ſo by boiling the muſt of poorer ſorts 
of wines. | 5 | 

- COTTYPHUS. The merula or cook-f1ſh, 

COTULA, See CoTYLLE. | 
__ COTULA. It is a plant whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe 
of camomile. Boerhaave mentions ſix ſpecies; but they 
are not of any repute in medicine. | 
_ COTULA FLORE LUTEO RADIATO, i. e. Buph- 
thalmum. _ | | 

COTULA. Bugs; alſo a twelve ounce meaſure, See 
CrATHus. c 5 

COTULA FETIDA. May-weed or ſtinking camo- 
mile. It is the anthemis cotula. Linn. 

COTYLA. See CHAMRMELUM and COTYLE. 

COTYLA. Is any deep cavity in a bone, in which 
any other bone is articulated; but it is generally uſed to 
expreſs the cavity which receives the head of the thigh 
bone. It alſo ſignifies a deep ſinus ſurrounded with large 


col 


Ii x any Cavity like the glene, but deeper. Re 
e py, 2 85 Pe COTYLE, 


CRE 


ARTERIA, i. e, Aorta. 
INT ES TINA. The large inteſtines. = 
FN rUM. So the red globules in the blood 
heir due proportion conſiſts the health and 
See CALIDUM INNATUM. | 

A. A term of Paraceiſus, by which he 
certain ſaline putrefactive and corrofive 
h produce ulcers and tumours of various 


| 
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cles, WIillC 


UA, called alſo faba craſſa, faba inverſa, tele- 
um, fabaria, anacampſeros, cotyledum alterum, ſcro- 
n media vel tertia, acetabulum alterum. Common 
ine, or live-long. The ſort uſed in medicine, is the 
um telephium. Linn. 3 | 
t is2 plant with unbranched ſtalks, which are cloathed 

| thick, fleſhy, oval leaves, but producing no leaves 
eliately from the root; the flowers ſtand in form of 


RAS 


L- or four, or fix pods full of ſmall ſeeds: the root is 
gular and kaobby. It is indigenous in England, and 
. orpine, with the leaves lightly or not at all 
ated, grows in hedges and ſhady grounds, hath red- 
or whitiſh pentapetalous flowers. The leaves are 
Linammatory, but their power ſeems too inconſide- 
le for a place in practice. | | 
N ASGTTLA MINOR. See SeDUM. 
DRATAGUS. The wild ſervice tree. | Da 
PALEGUS ALPINUS. The white boam- tree. 
RATAOGONUM, i. e. Melampyrum. . 
PAIEVA SIUM. Water-creſſes. 
RATIBULA, The iron bars or grate which covers 
aſ;-hole in chemical furnace. 
CRATICULA, 1. e. Cratibula. 
CRATICULARITS. Bread broiled on the hearth or on 
ridiron z from craticula, a gridiron. ; 
CEA, The ſpines of the tibia or the ſhin. | 
REBER. Frequent. It is applied to reſpiration, 
to the pulſe when the intervals betwixt each inſpira- 
, or each pulſation of the artery, are ſnort. 
REMASTER, from wzp:naw, ſuſpends, to ſuſpend. 
zeſe muſcles are alſo called ſuſpenſorii. Dr. Hunter 
s they ariſe from the inſide of Poupart's ligament on 
h ſide, run down to the perforation where the ſeminal 
d comes out, and being expanded over it, makes part 
the tunica vaginalis communis. The courſe of this 
(cle being ſo very oblique, makes the ſpermatic cord 
pm much more than it really is. Their uſe is to draw 
and ſuſpend the teſtes. TY | | 
REMER. The name of a diſtemper endemical in 
pngary, which ſeems to be a ſort of crapula. It is cur- 
| by drinking a ſmall quantity of any cordial water. 
CREMNOI. The lips of ulcers, alſo the labiæ pu- 
nde, from xpsuy®-, a precipice, or ſhelving-place. 
CREMOR, v, or vu It is the expreſſed juice 
any grain; alſo the ſtrained juice of any grain, par- 
uarly of barley boiled till it be ſo ſoft as to paſs through 
rainer (fee PTISANA), and laſtly, it is the cream of 
lk. See Cayius. FF 
CREMOR CALC. VIV. The cream or flour of 
ck-lime is the pinguious ſubſtance floating on the top 
new-made lime-water, which when taken off and 
ed becomes inſipid. ” 5 8 
A, or crenated. Leaves are ſaid to be ſuch, as 

E Cut about the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments. 
ey differ from ferrated leaves in that theſe latter have 
de acute inciſures. | | 
ICREPATIO, In pharmacy it is the cracking or burſt- 
= of any ſeed in boiling, and this is to be underſtood 
3 are directed to be boiled ad crepaturam. 

ATU RA, i. e. Crepatio. In Paracelſus it is an 
eſtinal hernia, | 


ICREPINUM ; 
CREPITATIO Paracelſus means by it tartar, 


„ i. e. Decri itatio. 
n n or crackling of the joints. : | 
tion 1 ben either from a defect of ſynovia, or a 
hp recom rr matter, as in the gout. Mr. 
eee, 3, in order to the cure, a frequent uſe 
to Minis, rubbing the joint with the ungt. cœrul. 
1 er purges now and then. 


0 7 2 a .- 
1 1 of air from the anus, when attended with 
Holle, is thus called. : 


dels on the top of the ſtalk, and are followed each by 


CREPITUS LUPI. Puff. balls. 

CRESPINUS. The barberty tree. 
CRESPULUM. In Myrepſus it is the herb called ox 
O_o 

CRESSIO. - Water-crefles, alſo called cardamon. 
CRETA. Chalk. Kentman mentions fifteen ſorts ; 
but the only one now uſed in medicine is the white chalk. 
CRE TA ALBA. 8o called becauſe the beſt was for- 
merly found in Crete (now Candia); it is alſo called terra 
Creta, and Creta Candida. 

It is now found in moſt parts of the world. It is a pure 
white mineral calcareous earth, of different degrees of 
hardneſs ; it crumbles between the fingers, and ſtains them 
white ; alſo readily diffuſes itſelf in water, and as ſoon 
ſubſides again; it ſticks to the tongue without any aſtrin- 
gency. It is met with both in the form of ſtones and in 
powder, | | 
The beſt is that which is perfectly white, ſoft, cloſe, 
and ſolid, equal and uniform when broke, free from ſand 
and other bodies, and that is rather agreeable than inſipid 
to the taſte. Many other earths are of a ſimilar nature, 
but this being the pureſt is preferred. | 

It does not diſſolve in the vitriolic acid, but readily in 


all others, even totally in vinegar. The vitriolic acid pre- 


cipitates it from all other acids, and forms with it a ſele- 
nites. It is convertible into quick-lime; with borax it 
melts into a tranſparent glaſs. 'The ſolutions of it in 
acids are bitter. ES N 5 

Chalk is employed as a remedy againſt the heart-burn, 
and other diſorders that have acidity in the prime viæ for 
their cauſe. Dr. Slare aſſerts from experiments, that it 


| abſorbs acids ſooner, and more powerfully, than crab's- 


eyes, calcined hartſhorn, or coral. Some uſe it when 
finely powdered, to ſprinkle on eryſipelatous inflamma- 
tions. When chalk is ſaturated with an acid, it becomes 


| ſubaſtringent, otherwiſe it hath no ſuch property; hence 


chalk given when acidity prevails in the ſtomach, ſome- 
times produces coſtiveneſs. Two drams for a doſe, and 
repeated at proper intervals, have often effected a ſpeedy 
cure, both in a diarrhoea and a dyſentery ; but this effect 
was owing to its abſorbing thoſe acrid juices whoſe ſti- 
muli cauſed the morbid excretion. When milk turns four 
on the ſtomach, a ſcruple of cha/k may be given with 
each half pint. When on any account a free uſe of ch, 
is required, if the belly is inclined to coſtiveneſs, lax- 
ative medicines ſhould now and then be taken, other- 
wiſe concretions will be formed in the bowels, or the 
mouths of the lacteals will be clogged, and a maraſmus 
will be the conſequence. FC 
Chalk ſhould be finely powdered, and ſeparated from 

its groſſer parts by elutriation : Boerhaave prefers it to the 
C. C. C. for making the white decoction with. Bates 

formerly uſed to boil half a pound of chalk in three pints 

of water to a quart, after which he juſt permitted the 

groſſer parts to fall, and poured off the yet turbid fluid 

20 uſe. And the London College directs the following 

Julep: „ 


| 


| Julepum e Creta. 
Take of the whiteſt chalk prepared, one ounce; of 
double refined ſugar, ſix drams; of gum arabic, two 
drams; of water, a quart, mix. | 

Dict. of Chem. New- 


See Dale; Lewis's Mat. Med. 
mann's Chem. Works. | | 

CRETA NIGRA. Balck chalk, alſo called humns 
nigra pictoria, and atramentum ſciſſile. It is a light, 
earthy, flakey, ſubſtance, uſed for drawing black lines on 
paper, and for mixing with oil or water for the painter's 
uſe, but hath no known medicinal qualities. Dale calls 


black lead by the name of creta nigra. | 
CRETA NONEFFERVESCENS, non efferveſcent 


| chalk. In foſſilogy it is ranked as a genus of earth, whoſe 


characters are, that it is of a cloſe texture, eaſily re- 
duced, and generally rubbing on being touched, into a 
fine ſubtile powder, which very much colours the hands. 
See Edward's Elements of Foſſilogy. The Rotten Stones, 
Tripolies, &c. are ſpecies. 

CRETA RUBRA. See OcnRa and RuBRica. | 

CRETA SELINUSIA, called. alſo terra ſelinuſia. 
The beſt is of a ſhining white friable appearance, and rea- 
dily diluted with a fluid. It is drying and aſtringent. 


CRETA CIMOLIA. Tobacco-pipe-clay. 


CRETA 


— 
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ſieves 


_ _ CRICOS wpxrÞ;, a ring or circle. 


CRETA FULLONICA. Fuller's earth. 

CRETHMON. Samphire. 

CREVIS. The cray-tiſh, 

CRIBRATIO, Cribration, or ſearching. In pharma- 
Cy it is the paſſing of powders and pulps through a ſieve. 


CRIBRIFORME (Os) i. e. Os ethmoides. | 
CRIBROSUM (Os) i. e. Os ethmoides. From cribrum, 


CRICELASIA. The driving a ring or circle. Driv- 
ing a hoop was one of the ancient gymnaſtics : this hoop 
was as high as the breaſt of the perſon who uſed it. It was 
commended for rendering the limbs pliable, and for 
ſtrengthening the nerves. 


CRICO-ARYT.ZNOID.ZJ (Muscvuri). Muſcles 


of the lirynx, whoſe office is to open the glottis. They 
riſe from the ae. cartilage, and are inſerted into the 
arytænoid. . 

_ CRICO-ARYTZANOIDES LATERALIS. They 


lie laterally upon the upper edge of the cricoid cartilage, 
and are inſerted into the lower part of-the {ide of the ary- 
tenoid. They ſerve to- dilate the glottis. 
CRICO-ARY FT ANOIDES POSTICUS. They lie 
upon the back part of the cricoid cartilage, and are in- 
ſerted into that knob, which itands on the back part of the 
baſis of the arytænoid cartilage, near the angle of the 
baſis, one on each fide. They open the larynx, and are 
called by Cafſerius, par cucullare. CE 
CRICOIDES. , army, and ed, a form, the 
name of the annular cartilage belonging to the larynx. 
CRICO-PHARING MI. Theſe muicles ariſe from the 
lower part of the fide of the cricoide cartilage. They 
ſcem to be appendices of the thyro-pharyngz1, ſhewing 


no other marks of diſtinEtion but theſe inſertions, and a 


imall difference in direction, becauſe as they run back- 


Ward they deſcend a little; for this reaſon Winſlow ſays, 


he hath ſometimes looked on them as one, and called 
them thyro-cr:co-pharyngzus. The loweſt of theſe muſ- 
cular fibres, he ſays, make a complete circle backwards, 
between the two ſides of the baſis of the cartilago cri- 
coides; this circle is the beginning of the œſophagus, 


and has been thought by ſome to form a diſtin&t muſcle, | 


called ceſophagus. Sometimes there is another fafciculus 


of fibres detached from the thyro-pharyngæus, and in- 


ſerted laterally in the thyroid gland, for which reaſon I 


call it muſculus thyro-adenoi-dzus. 


Innes calls it the conſtrictor pharyngis inferior; and de- 
ſcribes it as follows. It ariſes from the ſide of the thyroid 
cartilage, near the attachment of the ſterno-hyoidzus and 
thyreo-hyoideus muſcles; and from the cricoid cartilage, 
near the crico- thyroidæus. This muſcle is the largeſt of 
the three, and 1s inſerted into the white line, where it 
joins with its fellow, the ſuperior fibres running obliquely 
upwards, covering nearly one half of the middle con- 
ſtrictor, and terminating in a point; the inferior fibres 


run more tranſverſely, and cover the beginning of the 


c ſophagus. Their uſe is to compreſs that part of the 


_ pharynx which they cover, and to raiſe it with the larynx 


a little upwards. See PHARYNX. | | 
Hippocrates calls 
the annular cartilages, which forms the aſperia arteria, 
thus. | 1 | | 
CRICOTHYROID2I. Certain muſcles. of the la- 
rynx, which ſhut up the glottis. They riſe from the an- 
terior and lateral part of the cricoid cartilage, and are in- 
ſerted into the lower edge of thyroid cartilage. Some 


_ "call theſe crycotbyroidens anticus. 


CRIDONES. Worms which breed 3 ſkin. 


CRIMNODES, of xpruyoy, bran. An epithet for urine, 
which depoſits a braxny ſediment. | 


CRIMNON. Dioſcorides deſcribes it as being a coarſe 
ſort of meal produced from zea and wheat, of which they 
make pulſe. Galen ſays that «py are the largeſt par- 
ticles of torrified barley, which have eſcaped due contu- 
ſon in the mill. 

CRINA TUM, from xpiyey, 2 lilly. 
thyoniama, or ſuffumigation, mentioned in P. Ægineta. 

CRINEDONES. See CaPILLARES. 

CRINES. See CarILLus and CAPILARES VER- 
R Ty | 

CRINITUS, from crinis, a hair. An epithet of plants, 
whoſe roots abound with capillaments, or {mall fibres, 
like hairs. 


; 7 


An epithet of 


o 


„ : 


* * 


bling very ſine red hair, not quite ſo rough as the formeh 
and furniſhed with a minute bulb at their extremity, 2 
_ pear on the ſkin, and terminate the diſeaſe. 


| 


tomed to this diſeaſe, that they ſeldom call in either 
phyſician or a ſurgeon. Fheſe frictions are made on d- 
ferent parts of the body, according to the three ſtates d 


- plicated. In the firſt, to a diminution of voice is joinel 


as follows: the woman wets her hand with faliva, ard 
' rubs the ſkin of one of the child's arms; for inſtan 


C R I 


CRINOMYRON, from «prvoy, a 1; 
ointment. 1 
ſome other aromatics. It was alfo called Ag ea a 


6 "mh 

Ointment of lillies, conſiſtin ” Lum 115 
tftic! 
e the 
RIO 
h mo 


RIS] 


bum, and ſuſinum. pt; 
CRINON. A lilly. | 
CRINONES. Ambrofe Pare mentions thi 


follows The mention of dracunculi calls 
mory another kind of“ abſceſs, altogether 


s diſezſe; 
to m 


our Frenchmen name cridones, I think, 122 th . 
from hairs. It chie fly troubles children, and — Topo 
back like thorns. They toſs u os Fick the aſh 

| tels up and down, beir al 

able to take any reſt. This diſeaſe ariſeth from jm 0 A il cr 
which are ſcarce of a pin's length, but thoſe th 3 to 
ſtrong. It is cured with a fomentation of water 2 Jure o 
than warm, after which you muſt preſently apply , * e. 4 
ment made of honey and wheaten flour ; forfo larly 
| hairs lying under the ſkin, are allured and dc. Wi ci 
and being thus drawn, they muſt be plucked ol nien 
{mall mullets.“ 1 _ 
In the Hiſtory of the Royal Medical Society at Pa; iſter 
for the year 1776, is a paper as follows on this fubj Aſcle 
by Monſ. Baſſignet. This diſeaſe, which is ſaid to he ical « 
culiar to the town of Seyne and its neighbouthoog ; cd, 
_ tacks aimoſt all the new-born children. Authors e e; 
crinons, or comedons. In the place itſelf it i; cle netim 
ches, a corruption of ceddes, a provincial- Word that fon m th 
ſies a briſtle. It appears in many cafes within tuch z fey 
hours; in others not till a month after birth, and fone it we 
times, though rarely, at a more advanced age, of hot 
twelve or more years. The ſymptoms are deſcribed u F 1s 


be a violent itching, which is increaſed by the heat of th id, 


bed, and prevents ſleep; a continual agitation ; impoſh. ha 
lity of ſucking, the child's tongue not being able to z: drbid 
commodate itſelf to the nipple; and, laſtly, a hoarſenef * 
and gradual extinCtion of the voice. Of all theſe ſymgton rt of 


1s, 1 


the laſt is conſidered as the moſt certain, ſo that by the 
er br 


weakneſs of the child's cries, and the alteration in is 


voice, they judge of the degree of the diſorder. As ſoon ; a. 
as it is obſerved they proceed to the cure, which con ppen 
of frictions by women of the country, who are ſo acl. Wert 


p to. 
In i 
pine 
the diſeaſe, which are ſometimes diſtin, at others con- 


an inability to ſuck. This, we are told, requites fi- 
tions at the upper part of the ſternum, neck, check, CR 
and about the jaws, and temples. If the child's tongie CR! 
is at liberty, and yet he is ſtill unable to ſeize the nippl, 
his arms or fingers at the fame time feeling teaſe, this 
the ſecond ſtate of the diſeaſe, and requires frictions 
the fore-arm. The third is known only by the change in CR 
the voice, and is cured by rubbing the arms, ſnouicery 
back, and calves of the legs. The mode of frictions 


along the tenſor muſcles, till ſhe feels a confderde 
roughneſs. She then quits this arm and begins with de 
other, rubbing always in ſmall circles, and conſtantly i 
the ſame direction. Nothing particular is obſerved in us 
ſkin previous to theſe friftions. Some of the moſt er CR 
perienced women, however, ſpeak of a fort of tel | 1 
which gives way to rubbing. In many caſes where ü 

practice hath been neglected, the child, it is ſat, 5 
been carried off by convulſions or diarrhœa. In ſome i b 
jets, a ſpecies of dark, rough hairs, not longer than i SC: 
tenth of an inch, and in others, little ſubſtances reſets 


This Ct- 


cumſtance it is that gives name to the diſeaſe. To 4 
is above ſaid, a caſe is related of a girl ten years = 
after having been for ſome time ill, and taking - 0 
medicines, at length tried frictions as above de 4 q 
and theſe brought out a prodigious. quantity of Ca 
loured, rough hairs, after which ſhe got wel), * 
Mr. Loppy, in his Tractatus de Morbis e i 
on this diſeaſe. See the London Medical ] ourns', | 
p- 289, &c. See alſo BoviNA AFFECTIO, 1 
CRIOGENES. An epithet for certain trecker 
tioned by Paulus Ægineta, and which he comn 


cleanſing ſordid ulcers. 
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\re of a diſeaſe either by recovery or death. 


e vord cr is not confined to this ſignification, for 


WCRISPINUS. The barberry-tree. 


FCRITHAMUM, i. e. Crithmum. 


| 7 


CRi 


406 CHIS. Concealed teſticles. This is when 
RIPSOR'- yet detained in the abdomen, or have not 
r geſcent into the ſcrotum. See TESTES. 

1 "OMYXUS. An epithet for perſons abounding 


; in the noſe. 
sls. Critical. 


RISIS from paves 70 indicate. The termination or 
ö 


woocrates ficlt eſtabliſhed the doctrine of cri 2s, and 

" 1 days; the reaſon why in his time this exactneſs 

A rife happened was, becauſe they committed fe- 

on chemſelves, and did nothing to diſturb the pro- 

hre of nature, ſo that the diſorder always kept the ſame 

4 A criſis only reſpects acute diſeaſes, and more par- 
4 fly continual fevers. Now the phyſician is called 

do eive ſome alſiſtance, critical days are not a ſubject 

attention, the type of the diſorder, or the criſis be- 

\ccelerated or retarded by the efficacy of what is ad- 

e and Celſus deny that diſeaſes have their 
* days; and Langius ſays, © if a criſis is to be ex- 

ed, medicine is ſuperfluous.” 


netimes it means the excretion of ſomething noxious 
m the body : or the ſecretion of the noxious humours 
\ fever, for the word xpiveey, ſignifies alſo to ſeparate, or 
it were to paſs through a heve,: Sc. 5 
[hoſe who are obſervant of critical days, conſider eru- 
vis that Rate of the morbid matter wherein it is too 
id, or other ways unfit for a regular ſeparation from 
> under juices; concoction, as that works upon the 
bid matter by the power of nature, or aſſiſtance of 
' which renders it fit for ſeparation from the healthy 
of our fluids, and to be thrown out of our bodies 
js, is the actual diſcharge of the morbid matter, whe- 
r brought on by the power of nature, or by medical 
; andthe critical day is, the time that this diſcharge 
ppens. 5 | 9 8 

— the fallacy of this may be ſeen into by advert- 
> to the article Cox coc trio, already noticed. _ 

In favour of this ſubject, ſee Hippocrates, Galen, P. 


„Celſus, Langius, and Faber. „ 

CRISPATURA, Criſpature. Curling. In medicine 
Is a ſpaſmodic contraction of the membranes and fibres. 
CRISTA. The name of a tubercle about the anus 
pudenda; they are ſo called on account of their form. 
he cauſe and cure are the ſame as the condyloma, which 


CRIST/E CLITORIDIS, i. e. Nymphæ. 

| ſpecies of the alectorolophus. | 

CRISTA GALLI FOEMINIA. Yellow rattle. 
CRISTA GALLI. In anatomy, it is an eminence 
lug from the upper part of the os ethmoides, to which 
beginning of the falciform proceſs is attached. It is 
3 gn fell, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to the 
Of a Coke : 


CRISTA PAVONIS, i. e. Poinciana flore pulche- 
No, : 9 
CRISTA PAVONIS CORONILL FOLIO, i. e. 


alilium lignum. MY 
CRITERION, i. e. Criſis. 


ICRITHE, Barley; and from its ſimilitude, a ſort of 


le allo a ſtye; when ſmall it is ſeated on the edge of 
b cye-lid, but when large it ſpreads further. When 

o not ſuppurate they become wens. They are apt 
appear and return. If there is inflammation, endea- 
on e it with the white bread poultice: if it 
3 eltroy it with a mixture of equal parts of hog's 
. quickſilver. If the lower eye- lid is affected, the 
* 3 more frequent on its inſide, and then is beſt if 

n or to make way for it outwardly by applying a 


ts of the Eyes, 
[CRITHMIT 


| ncti Petri, 


See HoRDEOLUM. 


pire, paſpier, and ſamphire. 


gineta, and Fernelius; on the other fide, ſee Aſclepia- 


CRISTA GALLI. In botany it is the name of ſere- 


crele on the eye-lid is thus named; this tumour is 


ultic on the ſkin juſt upon it. See St. Yves on Diſor- 


MUM, called alſo fœniculum marinum; herba 
iceniculum maritimum minus, crithmum 


O 


It grows wild on rocks, and in maritime places; the 
leaves reſemble thoſe of fennel, but the ſegments are 
thicker and ſhorter; to the taſte they are warm and bit- 
ter, to the ſmell ſomewhat like ſmallage. They are a- 
perient and diuretic. Its chief uſe is as a pickle. 
There is another ſpecies called crithmum vel fœnicu- 
lum marinum majus odore apii & baticul. 
CRITICA SIGNA. Thoſe ſigns which are taken 
from the criſis of a diſeaſe, as to recovery or death. | 
_CRITICI. Critical. fevers. Thoſe which terminate 
with a lateritious ſediment in the urine. 

+ CRITMUM, i. e. Crithmum. | 
CROCIDE CONFECTIO. The name of a confect 
commended by Nicolaus Myrepſus for the colic.. 
 CROCINUM. Oil of ſaffron. It is mentioned by 
Dioſcorides as conſiſting of olive oil, myrrh, and a ſmall 
quantity of ſaffron. | INTL | 
CROCODES. An epithet for certain troches in P. 


| /Egineta. 5 | 35 
ROCODILION. The globe-thiſtle. This name is 


given to the carline thiſtle, the eryngo, the echinopus 
major, , | DT 5 i 7 

CROCODILUS TERRESTRIS. See Scincvs. 
CROCOMAGMA. Dioſcorides informs us, that it 


made into troches. | | 

CROCUS. Saffron; called crocus ſativus, crocum, 
crocus atitumalis ſativus: becauſe of its golden colour 
the chymiſts call it aroma philoſophorum, by contraction 
aroph ; others have called it ſanguis Herculis, and aurum 
vegetabile ; for its extraordinary efficacy in ſome diſeaſes, 
it is entitled rex vegetabilium, and panacea vegetabilis; 
from its power of exciting laughter it hath the appellation 
of hortus lætitiæ, and medicina triſtitiæ. Beſides theſe, 
various other names are to be met with in different authors. 


zahafaran. 5 
. Saffron is a bulbous rooted plant; its leaves are ſhaped 
like thoſe of graſs; the flower is of a purpliſh blue co- 
lour, is cut deep into fix ſegments; in the middle of the 
flower, among the ſtamina, ariſes a piſtil, which is di- 


flowers blow in September. Boerhaave enumerates twenty- 
eight ſpecies. The officinal crocus is the crocus ſativus 
vel crocus ſpatha univalvi radicali corollz tubo longiſſimo, 
ow, œ[ 

The filaments of the /affron flowers are carefully ſe- 


farther manufactured are ſold under the name of hay /af- 


dried to a certain degree, preſſed into thin cakes. | 
It is cultivated in France, Spain, Auſtria, Hungaria, 


diſtinguiſhed from all others by the greater breadth of its 
| blades; the beſt is in long broad filaments, of a deep red 
colour, without any yellow parts, moderately dry, yet 


ſtrong and agreeable ſmell, eſpecially at a diſtance af- 
fecting the eyes ſo as to draw tears from them, and of a 
pungent and ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte; it readily impreg- 


{with a deen pellow evloun on TIRE 

As a medicine it is eſteemed an agreeable aromatic, is 
of a warm pungent bitteriſh taſte; it is alſo an anodyne, 
antiſpaſmodic, cordial, and attenuant. Boerhaave ranks 
it among narcotic poiſons, and in cafe of an imprudent 
doſe being taken, he orders a vomit and acidulated 
draughts. It is often a very powerful emenagogue, and 
in this intention requires caution in its uſe, as ſome pa- 
tients are more extraordinarily affected by it than others; 
in diſorders of the lungs it hath been ſo efteemed as to 
obtain the name of anima pulmonum. In coughs it is 
highly commended ; and Cammerarius ſays, that a ſcru- 
ple of /afffon, with half a grain of muſk, is of conſide- 
rable efficacy in aſthmas. ates, onda 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, proof ſpirit, wine, vinegar; 
and water, all extract the whole virtue and colour of /af- 
fron. About three parts in four of the /affr0n are taken 
up by each of theſe menſtrua, and what remains undiſ- 


\ | 4 C ſolyed 


is prepared of the ungt. crocinum, and ſpices prefſed and 


Its name of ron is from the Arabian word zaffaran, or 
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vided at the top into three fleſhy filaments; the upper part 
of theſe filaments is of a deep orange red colour, and are 
the /affron of the ſhops. The plant is perennial, the 
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parated, and moderately dried in a kiln, and when no 
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Fron. But the greateſt part of this article is, after being 


&c. but the beſt is produced in England, and may be 


flexible and ſoft to the touch, difficultly pulverable, of a 


nates the hand with its ſmell, and ſtains the moiſt hand 
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diſſolved is inodorous, inſipid, and of a pale clay co- 
lour. 
Tinctures drawn by acid liquors ſoon loſe their fine 


colour; the watery and the vinous tinctures ſoon fade 


too, and precipitate part of the diſſolved ſaffron; but 
thoſe made with proof or reCtified ſpirit will Keep good 
during many years. 


In diſtillation water is ſtrongly impregnated with its | 


ſtavour; and if the quantity of /afron is large, a ſmall 
portion of a fragrant and very pungent eſſential oil may 


be collected, which, according to Vogel, amounts to 


about a dram and a half from ſixteen ounces. The re- 
maining decoction, infpiſſated to an extract, retains all 
the virtues of the Am, except the cordial one. The 
ſpirituous extract retains much of the cordial quality. 
The dearneſs of /affron- fubjects it to many artifices, 


by which it is adulterated; but the beſt method of avoid- 


ing them is to purchaſe only the ſort called hay ſaffron. 


The London college. directs the following preparation 
from af ron: 355 2 


Syrupus Croci. Syrup of Saffron. 


Take of ſaffron wine a pint; of double refined ſugar | 


twenty-five ounces, which ditlolve in the wine ſo as to 
make a ſyrup. | | | 1 


Vinum Croceum. Saffron Mine. 


ferred for this uſe, beeauſe the more aceſſant wines 


ſooner loſe the fine colour. The doſe may be a tea ſpoon- 


ful five or ſix times a day. he | 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Raii Hiſt. Plant. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. _ | 78 
CROCUS ANTIMONII. See AN TIMO N IU. 
CRO C US INDICUS. Turmeric. - 
CROCUS ITALICUS. See SisIRRHINCHIUM., 
CROC US MARTIS. See FER RUM. = 
- CROCUS METALLORUM, i. e. Croc. antim. 
CROCUS SARACENICUS. The flower of baſtard 


| aß 


CROMMYON, or Cromyon. An onion. 


CROMMYOXYREGMIA. Acid and fœtid eructa- 


tions reſembling the taſte of onions. 


CROPIOT. A ſmall fruit mentioned by Cluſius, like | 
the Ethiopian pepper, containing a ſmall black ſeed. 
CROTALARIA. It hath fingle leaves, in which it 
differs from reſt-harrow; and the pods are turgid, in | 
which it differs from Spaniſh broom. Boerhaave men- 


tions five ſpecies; but it is not remarkable for medicinal 
virtues. . | | | 


CROTAPHI. The temples. 


 CROTAPHITES, i. e. Temporalis muſc. from | 


xpoTao0®-, time, or elſe pole, to beat, as the pulſe. 


CROTON. The plant riſinus. According to Foe- 


Gus, it ſigniſies in Hippocrates, the bronchia of the lungs 


expectorated. | | 8 | 
CROTONE. A fungous excreſcence on trees, but 


by a metaphor, it is applied to excreſcences and fungous 


tumours on the perioſteum. | 
 CROTAPHOS. Pain in the temples. | 1 5 

_ CROTON. A name of the ſeeds from which the ol. 

ricini is obtained. BEE | Ds 
CROUP. See SUFFOCATIO STRIDUL A, 


- CROUSMATA. This word is met with in Myrepſus, 
and is tranſlated by defluxions, rheums; but Fuchſius 


thinks it ſhould be red, pevpuara. | | 
CRUCIALES, (LicamtenTz.) They riſe from the 
inſide of each condyle, and are attached to the femur. 
They give ſtrength to the joint, and limit its motion. 


a croſs, 


CRUCIALIS. In botany, is the herba cruciata hir- 


ſuta. 
CRUCIALIS. Gallii ſpecies. A ſpecies of croſs wort. 
CRUCIATA. Croſs wort. So called becauſe its leaves 


are diſpoſed in the form of a croſs. Boerhaave divides 


the ſpecies into ſpicated and verticulated. 


CRUCIATA VULGARIS ; alſo named eruciata hir- 


ſuta, crucialis Gallii ſpecies. Gallium latifol 
luteo, mug-weed and croſs-wort. um f 


ſtalks; the flowers are ſmall and yellow, each fall 
0 


talc, finely powdered, and made into a paſte with ut 
and then baked as other pottery wares are. Chalk e 
into the form of a crucible, then ſteeped in linkeq, 
| for twenty-four hours, anſwers many purpoſes very wel 


p, frigus. Sometimes it means the blood in gener 


* 


CROTAPHIUM. A pain in the head near the tem- 
. ples. | $205 


CRUCALIS INCISIO. An inciſion in the form of 


| TERNUS. 


os femoris, between the two vaſti. The tendons ol! 
| crureus, rectus anterior, and of the two vaſti, unite 
one, and are inſerted into the ſide of the patella, 0 
edge of the ligament of that bone, and in the aj 
lateral part of the head of the tibia. They extend ten 


and there takes the name of poplitea. In the © 1 


branches to the different muſcles of the thigh, 


"EY 


The roots are ſlender and creeping, the br | 
about a foot high; at the joints of the falk ae n 
ſour round pointed leaves that are hairy, and ha! 


by two ſmall round black ſeeds. It grows in bed 
the ſides of fields, and flowers in July. The — 
2 are commended for promoting expeQoration 1 
Uts 
CRUCIBULUM, alſo called tigillum cating; fufor 
or crucible. It is an earthen veſſel, made for ends 
the greateſt degree of heat, generally wider tos 
below, and of a round, or triangular figure, Cal 
bones are equal, if not ſuperior, to any other bs. 
for making them of; ſome are made of equal partz ty 
beſt potter's-clay dried, of plumoſe alum, and of hy 


ſome uſe the powder of common tiles, and an equal qm 
tity of chalk; theſe are mixed with linſeed oil, and tho 
baked. Various other materials, and modes of g 
bining them, may be ſeen in Pott's Diflertation on Cu 8 


bles, and in the Dict. of Chem. M 


| wy | 8 | - CRUDITAS. Crudity. It is applied to unripe u 
Take of ſaffron one ounce; of Canary wine, one pint; 
mix. Infuſe without heat, and ſtrain. This wine is pre- 


to raw fleſh, undigeſted ſubſtances in the ſtomach, 

mours in the body which are unprepared for exyuliy 0! 

and to the excrements. See CRi1s1s. 

_ CRUENTA SUTURA. See SuTURa, 1 
CRUNION. The name of a diurctic compound w ral 

dicine deſcribed by Ætius. | 7 
CRUOR. Blood extra vaſated and congealed, fn K. 


and ſometimes the venal only. 
CRUPINA. The bearded creeper, called alſo em 


pulchro ſemine centauri: majoris, chondrilla Hiſpaia I. 


chondrilla rara purpurea, crupina belgarum. It lud 
known medical virtues. | | 1 
„ 1. Calcitrape: - = 
CRURA CLITORIDIS. The two ſpongeous bit 
that form the clitoris, before their union are thus cd 
See CLITORIS. 5 
CRURA MEDULLA OBLONGATZ. Then 
largeſt legs, or roots, of the medulla oblongata, wa 
proceed from the cerebrum. 


CRURZUS, Crurens, or Cruralis, from 675 l 


The crureus, the vaſtus externus, and vaſtus intens 
may be conſidered as one muſcle. See VasTvs b 


The crureus muſcle covers almoſt all the fore- ide ci 


CRURALES ARTERLE. The crural arteries 

The external iliac arteries paſs out of the belly un 
the inguinal glands, and there take the name of ent 
they run over the heads of each os femoris, tur! | 
the crural vein, preſently after paſſing out of the ab, 


here it is not covered with any muſcles, but preſent) 
| plunges betwixt the ſartorius, vaſtus internus, 


and ay 


muſcles, and is covered by them all the way to the q 
part of the thigh. A little above the internal cond] | 
the os femoris it perforates the tendon of the tic» 

runs to the poſterior part of the thigh, dow! the! 


. . . (0 
theſe arteries, they give out the pudicæ extern. and D 


CRURALIS. The nerve which paſſes from dt 
into the thigh is thus called. The ſecond ln p 
joins the third, and that again communicatins ſur 
fourth, they produce this crural nerve, which Phd 
der Poupart's ligament, runs on the fore-part © el 
upon the iliacus internus muſcle; it diſperſes — ; 
many branches, one of the principal of which acco 
the vena ſaphena all the way to the ankle. , 

CRURALIS VENA. The external iliac bw” 


out from under the ligamentum Fallopii, on 4 


Mac artery, is there called crural. About an inch be- 

# fins out of the abdomen, it ſends off a large 

h Ped the ſaphena; after which it ſinks in be- 

4" muſcles, and is diſtributed to all the inner parts 

beer extremity, accompanying the crural artery 
| toes. In its deſcent down the thigh, it runs be- 

# e crural artery 3 when it bath arrived into the lower 

| f the thigh, its ſituation is between the crural ar- 

* 1 the inner condyle of the os femoris, and juſt _ 
e the ham it takes the name of poplitea. + 


78. See CRURAUS. | 
1 The leg. It includes the whole of the lower 


iti m the os innominata to the toes, viz. the 
proc foot. It ſometimes ſignifies only the thigh, 
by me it is alſo confincd to that part between the 
| and ankle. 
4 oy The ſhell of a lobſter, crab, craw-fiſh, 
Fo | -n, or ſhrimp 3 allo the name of a ſcab, or ſcurf, up- 
alk | > diſeaſed part, or an eſchar; or a ſort of cruſt or cream 
eds ch coagulates on the ſuperlicies of any liquor, as upon 
ry wel d, urine, or upon fermentable liquors during one 
al quy e of their fermentation. 5 
ind the »USTA LACTEA. See Achok. ; 
H 0 RUSTACEA. Cruſtata and panrdrocpeards Are ani- 
n C 5 which have their external parts firm and hard, but 
tuin a fleſuy ſoft ſubſtance within; or which being co- 


E ſruis 


other appendages, which have eight feet obliquely 
dd, and two arms called claws, notched like a forceps. 
jv comprehends all cruſtaceous animals under the name 
tabs. Linnzus claſſes them among inſects without 
p3, under the generical name of crabs. 
0, fn RUSTATA. See CRUSTACEA. | 
RUS TOSI LAPIDES. See ARDESIA. | 
RUSTULA. Sometimes this word ſignifies an ec- 
ſo cyan NOS, | | | a 
liſpania RUST UMINA PYRA. Pears much admired by 
t har Romans, and mentioned by Columella, lib. v. c. x. 
8 dius tikes it be the bergamot pear, but from its hiſ- 
05 his notion ſeems not probable. 85 
21s bot RUSOTUMINATUM. A fort of rob made of the 
us ca ot apples and pears, boiled up with honey and rain 
r. Actius gives directions for making it. 
The t RUX CERVI. The bone of the ſtag's heart. 


\pully 


und m 


n genen 


2, w MOD ES, from zpuog, cold. An epithet for a fe- 


Vuberein the external parts are cold. | 
1;, „A. Erotian ſays it is a kind of pot-herb. 


intemi RYPSORCHIS, When the teſticles are hid in the 


Tus h from uf, to Hide, and opy1s, a teſticle. See Pa- 
CHIDUM. ELD | Peay 

ade of KIDDIE, from xu, to hide. Hollow places, like 

ons oft les, containing ſome fluid. See FOLLICULUs. 


unte r OGAMIA, The 24th of Linnæus's claſſes of 
ella, inf s. They are ſo called from the obſcurity of their 


_ Wer of impregnation, Their parts of generation are 


end tenz re. The moſſes, muſhrooms, and fearns, are of 
elles r. In ſome of them, as in the fearn, the ſeeds are 
velly wen the back of the leaves of the plant. | 


of ent IP TOMETALLINE. Cryptometallines. Thus a 
tun ue of follils are named. The characters are: foſſile 


+ abdome 8 having no appearance of metals, yet containing 
reſent! Ii fuch a quantity, that they may be called metallic 
and vic or ores of metals. This claſs is divided into three 


o the oi whoſe names and characters are as follow. Order 


| condjſt ometalline ſtones; theſe are cryptometalline foſlils, 
riceph 1 component parts do not imbibe water, and which 
\ (hel nde a looſe maſs, nor, when gently rubbed be- 
je cou — lingers, are diviſible, after they have been ſoak- 
n. and ufacient time in water not figured, nor ſhining 


.: 10 nor tranſparent. Inſtances of this kind are 
m the l dome ochres, &c. Order 2. Cryptometalline earths; 
imbat 1. a cryplometalline foſſils, whoſe component parts 
ng wit? 3 and which either fall down into a looſe 
1 palingf Or, when gently rubbed between the fingers, are 


of the en 8 they have been ſoaked a ſufficient time in 
es iel! = —.— of this kind are, maſticot, ſmit, ſome 
accom} Order 3. Cryptometelline flofles ; theſe are 


9 r tollils, which are tranſparent or ſubtranſpa- 
> yell | TO reſembles par cryſtal, or pure fluor of 
the ung bo OT which are figured or nearly ſo; or which 


| 3 Foy ſhining appearance ; the name of 


1 with fender cruſts or ſhells, are deſtitute of bones 
ach, þ mally, which have their heads furniſhed with horns 
} 


| 


CRY 


flos being applicable to any one of theſe ſtates. Inſtances 
of theſe are bruſh iron ore, lapis lazuli, realgar, orpi- 
ment,. &c. See Edwards's Elements of Foſſilogy. 


CRYPTOPYICA (Iscnur14). A ſuppreſſion of urine, 


from a tetraction of the penis within the body. 


CRYSORCHIS. A retraction, or retroceſhon, of 


one of the teſticles. 


CRYSTALLI. Eruptions about the ſize of a lupin, 


white, and tranſparent, which ſometimes break out all 
over the body. See ChHRYSTALLINE. 


CRYSTALLINA HUMOR. The cryſtalline humor 


of the eye; from ypuaxnc, ice; which comes from, pos, 
cold, and 5exnoum, to grow together. 


Immediately behind the aqueous humour is ſituated the 
cry/ialline , it is tranſparent, of the colour of cryſtal, and 
therefore is thus called. Ir is ſituated between the aque- 
ous and vitreous humours, its anterior part being oppoſite 


fore-part of the vitreous humour: the figure of the cry/- 
zalline is that of a lens, convex on both tides, but rather 
more ſo poſteriorly. The cry/alline is the leaſt, but of 
the moſt firm conſiſtence of the three humours of the eye. 
It is more firm in the middle than in the fides ; and, in 
time, is apt to change both in its conſiſtence and colour, 
growing ſtill more firm, and becoming yellowiſh. It is 
inveſted with a denſe, firm membrane, which is rather 
looſely connected to it; it is perfectiy tranſparent, but 


tity of blood veſſels. In the fœtus there appears a branch 
of the artery that paſſes through the axis of the optic 
nerve, which comes through the vitreous humour, and 
ramifies through the capſula of the cry/alline in a radi- 
ated manner; this is much larger in the fœtus, and 
ſtronger, than in adults; theſe branches go to the tips 
of the proceſſus ciliares, and are there imperceptible. 
The cry/zalline humour is membraneous, and conſiſts of 


are contained in a capſula, formed by a continuation of 
the covering of the vitreous humour. This capſula is 


duces a ſecond refraction of the rays of light ; the firſt 


refraction, which is produced by the cornea and the aque- 
ous humour not being ſufficient to bring them to a focus 
at the retina. 15 


CRYSTALLINE. Cryſtallines. The Italian phy- 


water, are tranſparent, and, on that account, receive the 
name of cryſlallines. They are one of the worſt ſymptoms 
attendant on a gonorrhœa. They are lodged on the pre- 
puce without pain, and though cauſed by coition, have 
nothing of infection attending them. The cauſe is ſup- 
poſed to be a contuſion of the lymphatic veſſels in the 
part affected. Dr. Cockburn, who hath deſcribed this 


lime-water, and two of rectified ſpirit of wine, to be uſed 
warm, as a lotion, three times a day. | | 
 CRYSTALLINA MANUS. In Hippocrates, are 
hands ſo cold as to ſeem frozen. 
CRYSTALLINUM. White arſenic. + | 
_ CRYSTALLINUS HUMOR. See CRTYSTALLINA 
HU MOR. g 8 6 — 
CRYSTALLION. In Oribaſius, it is a name for the 
Pfylium. | | 


per ſpecific form; the ſalts then appearing like cryſtals, 
gives this name to the operation. All the alcaline ſalts 
are excluded from this operation, for fixed ones never aſ- 


can be diſcovered. Some of the neutral kind, particularly 
thoſe of which certain metallic bodies are the baſis, are as 
incapable of cry/tallization as any other fort of ſalt, except 
ſome other ſubſtance be added, with which the water hath 
a greater affinity, Different ſalts alſo require different 
quantities of water to diſſolve them; hence, if a mixture 
of two ſalts be diſſolved in one fluid, they will begin to 
ſeparate at different times of the evaporation : upon this 
foundation ſalts are freed not only from their impurities, 
but alſo from one another ; that which requires the moſt 
water to diſſolve in, ſhooting firſt. 


All ſalts when diſſolved in ſuch a quantity of water as 
| is 


to, and very near the pupil; its poſterior part is lodged 
in a cavity, formed for its reception in the middle and 


when injeQted, appears furniſhed with an immenſe quan- 


many coats incloſed in one another, the whole of which 


called ARANEA, which ſee. The cry/talline humour pro- 


ſicians call them taroli. They are puſtules filled with _ 


caſe, recommends for the cure a mixture of three parts of 


CRYSTALLIZATIO. Cryſtallization. It is the ope- 
ration in pharmacy, uſed for reducing falts to their pro- 


ſume this form, and the volatile fly off before a pellicle 


CRY 


is not ſufficient to keep them in that ſtate, and prevent 
their coaleſcence, do form themſelues into ſimilar figures 
of a peculiar kind, each according to its ſpecies. 'The 
nature of ſaturation, and the variation of the ſolvent power 
of hot and cold water, which are principles on which this 
operation depends, ſee in the articles S0oLUTION and 

ENSTRUA. 'The end of cry/lallization is, to render the 
ſalts pure and diſtinguiſhable, as well by freeing them 
from feculence, and giving them their proper form, as by 
ſeparating each kind from every other. 

The manner of cry/allizing ſalts is, to make a ſaturate 
ſolution of them in bailing water; (hot water diſſolves 
more falt than it can ſuſpend when cold), then put the ſo- 
lation into a proper veſſel, and let it ſtand till in a cool 
place till the cry/als are formed; this requires ſome days. 
When cry/tals are formed, the remaining folution, called 
the mothers, muſt be poured off, and what the cry/als 


retain muſt be drained from them, which is done on a 


paper, then dried; the mothers may be evaporated to 
dryneſs, or kept for the fame purpoſe again. 
If ſalts are diſſolved in too much water, evaporate un- 


til the ſalts ſhew a diſpoſition to concrete, even from the 


hot water, by forming a pellicle on the ſurface. If large, 
and the moſt perfect cryſtals are required, remove. the 


folution from the fire before the pellicle appears, other- 


wiſe the ſuddenneſs of the cryſtallixation will diminiſh the 


perfection of the cry/als. In this caſe evaporate until 


ſome drops of the liquor let fall on a cold glazed plate, diſ- 


covers cryſtalline filaments ; when this mark of ſufficient 


exhalation appears, remove the veſſel from the fire into a 


leſs warm, but not cold place; cover it with a cloth, to 


prevent the acceſs of cold air, and thus leave it till cry- 


Hals are formed. If the ſalt is pure, no more is neceſſary, 
but if not, filtration will be required, previous to the ſolu- 
tion being left for the ſeparation of its contents. 


In cry/tallizing large quantities, ſticks are placed acroſs 


in the veſſels, on which the ſalts forming, are taken out | 
in a more perfect figure, and with leſs trouble, than when 


they adhere in thicker concretions to the ſides and bottoms 
of the veſſels. . EH . TT TS 

Sudden cooling, or ſhaking the veſſel with either of them, 
prevent the ſalts from being properly and regularly 


formed. 


Care ſhould be taken that the ſubſtances of the veſſels 


are ſuch as not to endanger corroſion. 


The figures of ſalts cannot be deſtroyed; for if they 


are comminuted ever ſo ſmall, yet upon recryſtallixation, 


| they form themſelves again into their proper ſhapes. Com- 


mon ſalt diſcovers quadrilateral pyramids, with fquare 
baſes, or nearly cubes. Sugar diſcovers the ſame pyra- 
mids, with oblong and reCtangular baſes. Alum hath fix 
fides, ſupported with an hexagonal baſe. Cry/als of vi- 


triol reſembles ificles, among which are ſome polygons. 


Sal ammoniac refembles the branches of a tree, or fea- 


thers. Salt of hart's-horn reſembles a quiver of arrows. 
 Glauber's ſalt reſembles both ſea ſalt and vitriol. Nitre 
appears in priſmatical columns, or are hexagonal priſms. | 
Salt of tin repreſents a ſtar, its lines radiating from the | 


centre to the circumference, 
Salts retain in cryſtallization a portion of water, and on 


this their cryſfalline form ſeems much to depend. Nitre 


contains about one-twentieth of its weight of water; alum 


one-fixth ; fea-falt one-fourth ; borax, green vitiiol, and 


the bitter purging falts, from one-third to one-half. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine diffolves ſome ſalts, aſſiſts the 
cry/tallization of others, and is neceſſary for ſeparating 


any olly matters therefrom. _ 2 | 
Zee Boerhaave's Chemiſtry ; Dictionary of Chemiſtry ; 


Neumann's Chemical Works. 


CRYSTALLUS. Cryſtal. Called alſo rock cryſtal. 


It is a tranſparent colourleſs ſtone, generally of an angu- 
lar figure; but Neumann ſays, that it is ſometimes found 
in rivers of a roundiſh form ; when angular, they are for 
the moſt part of the form of an hexagonal column, termi- 
nated by a pyramid, with the ſame number of ſides; hard, 
ſo as to ſtrike-fire with ſteel; becoming white, opake, and 


friable by repeated ignition, and extinction in water, to 


which it communicates nothing by being quenched in it; 


it is not ſoluble in any acid, or other ſaline menſtruum, 
either in its natural ſtate, or when-calcined ; it is fuſible 


with vitrefactive fluxes into nearly colourleſs glaſs. It 
feems to be the baſis of all the precious ſtones ; it is the 


3 


| 


faline corpuſcles, with which the ſurrounding earth i 


| themſelves into cry/alline figures. This conjeQu 
countenanced by the fituation in which theſe fab 


can deſcend. | 


rified by ſolution, and cryſtallization. 


| ovatis, ſ. oblongis venoſis acutis, fpica ſolitaria p-dun 


are dried berries of an aſh-brown colour, gener vis 
led, greatly reſembling pepper, but furniſhed ech wi 


with ſpirit. 


integuments, is continued on the inſide of the 03 pi 


c U B 


hardeſt of all ſtones that are not ranked precious . 
mann obſerves, that the maſſes are generally . 
ſometimes they are large. In the Breſlau Coll "i 
the year 1725, there is an account of one Piece hoy: i 
more than four hundred pounds weight; and in 1 
| 8 


perial Collection at Vienna is a vaſe two ell; long. Pie 
N 2 x e 
pieces of a 


of ſtraw, &c. have been found incloſed in 

Cry/lals are liable to be coloured by metallic v. 
which they receive from different mines; thus A 
tiguous to copper mines, their colour is green oy 
to lead, 3 iron, red, &c. «ry 


It is fuppoſed, that cry/als and ſpars are forme 


porous ſtone abound, and which are gradu | 
along by the moifture or vapours that oak 8 
pores, till they come to ſome cavity, and there dein a 
ped by the diſcontinuance of the earthy or ſtony Cuba 
they collect together in drops, and, as they dry * 


harden, they of courſe, by their mutual attraction, fog 


re 


. . Þ : ances 
are found, which is always in the cavity of ſome ra 


ſtone, or ſome cavern of the earth, into which moitur 


As to its medical uſe, from its abſolute infolubility i 
the human ſtomach, all pretenſions thereto are rejedl, 
See Hill's Nat. Hiſt, Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumn! 
Chem. Works, 9 +8 

CRYSTALLUM MINERALE, i. e. Sal prunel p 


CRYSTALLUS PHILOSOPHORUM. See Azon 
_ CRYSTALLOIDES TUNICA, i. e. Aranea, 
CTEI8, i. e. Pubes, or pecten. Ctenes, in the j 
ral number, implies thoſe teeth which are called incifn 
CTESIPHONTIS MALAGMA, A plaitter deſc 
by Celſus. | | 
CUBARIS. A wood-louſe. 
_ CUBEBL£, Cubebs; alſo called piper caudatun, | 
per cubeba, vel piper caudatum, vel piper foliis obig 


lata oppoſiti folia, fructibus pedicellatis, Linn, !\ 


ſlender ſtalk. They are brought from Java, and others 
ferent parts of the Eaſt Indies. They are a warn ji 
agreeable to he ſmell, and ſomewuat pungent tothe 
Their qualities. reſemble thoſe of pepper, but are mid 
milder. Diſtilled with water, they yield a ſmall qum 
of eſſential oil, which poſſeſs moſt of their virtue, 
extract made with rectified ſpirit of wine poſſeſſed 
their virtues, for the odorous principle does note 


Chuſe ſuch as are found, large, ſmooth, plump! 
heavy ; for if they are wrinkled they were gathered! 
fore they were ripe, See Raii Hiſt, Neumann; Ut 
Works, Lewis's Mat. Med, 

CUBEBIS, i. e. Fagara major. 

CUBIFORME, Cos i. e. Cuboides [0s]. 

CUBITALIS ARTERIA. The cubital, or ulnat in 
parting from the radical about a finger's breadth belof! 
bend of the arm, ſinks in between the ulna and the if 
parts of the pronator teres, perforates the palmansM 
and radiæus internus; near the carpus it hes juſt uu 


runs before the anular ligaments acroſs the pan, 
forms an arch which anaſtomoſes with that of 1 
whence theſe arteries go to the finger and cut 
running on each of the fingers. In its courſe! 
various branches, | a 

CUBITALIS. The nerve called alſo the *. , 
See CERVICALES. Cheſelden deſcribes the cu 
as being two in each arm, the upper paſſing "I 
per extuberance of the os humeri, and my 
thumb and the three next fingers by its bra * 
ſpread when it approaches the thumb; the infer, 
paſſes under the inner extuberance of the 0s 
runs on to the ring and little fingers. 


CUBITALIS. Muſculus, i. e. Ancon** i 
CUBITALIS EXTERNA & INTERN |! 
See BasILica VENA. 1 

CUBITI PROFUNDA (VENA.) 50m 
one and ſometimes from another of the brate 


ey ic 


na, A branch goes out on the inſide of the fore- 
Lich is thus named. 5 1 | 
Ars, from cubando, becauſe the ancients vſed 
down on that part at their meals, i. e. Ur na, which 
or the elbow, or the fore-arm from the elbow to the 
11108 A cubit meaſure. In botany it is eigh- 
inches; ſo the ſtalks of plants are named cubitalis, 
bialis, Kc. according to their height. by 
BOIDES, from xvC@-, 4 cube, and sido, (Os.) 
alſo cubiforme, quadratum, 8 varium, 
r. multiforme. This bone is ſituated immediately 
the os calcis; on its fore-ſide it ſuſtains the os meta- 
f the little toe, and that toe next to it. The oſſifi- 
of this bone is ſcarce begun at the birth. 

CI. The fruit of the cuciophoron, which is im- 
rly ranked as a palm- tree, called palmz facie cucio 
. It is a round, oblong, Indian fruit, of the ſize of 
all fiſt, yellowiſh, of a ſweet agreeable taſte, and 
a hard nucleus. mn n Gt * 


cuci. RY | 

COS. The kernel of the fruit of a ſpecies of palm- 
the fruit is the ſize of a cherry. eee 
CUBALUS PLINII, i. e. Cacuba lun. 
CULATUM MAJUS. Brandy, or ſpirit of wine. 
LI FLOS, i. e. America, and cardamine. 
CULARIS MUSCULUS, called alſo trapezius. 
Iſes by a ſtrong round tendon, from the lower part of 
rotuberance in the middle of the os occipitis behind; 
by a thin membranous tendon, which covers part of 


manu 
nel ji 
Azony 
the p 
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deſcnis 


e that extends from the protuberance towards the 
id proceſs of the temporal bone; runs down along 
ape of the neck, where it ſeems to ariſe from its fel- 
and covers the ſpinous proceſſes of the ſuperior ver- 
of the neck, but ariſes from the ſpinous proceſſes 
e two inferior, and from the ſpinous proceſſes of all 
ertebræ of the back, adhering tendinous, to its fel- 
the whole length of its origin. It is inſerted, fleſhy, 
the poſterior half of the clavicle, tendinous and 
into the acromion, and into almoſt all the ſpine of 


tum. | 
18 . 
v{lunt 
f 1 
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100 apula. Its uſe is to move the ſcapula, according to 
2 6 ree directions of its fibres; for the upper deſcend- 
* q bres draw it obliquely upwards ; the middle tranſ- 


ſtraight fibres draw it directly backwards, and the 


; are n or aſcending fibres draw it obliquely downwards and 


"oy Fards. Where it is inſeparably united to its fellow | 
"oc nape of the neck, it is named ligamentum colli, 
== : che. Innes. It is obſerved by Douglas, that 


þ divides this muſcle into two, viz. the ſuperior and 
ferior. The firſt he calls the trapezia; and to the 
, later anatomiſts have given the name of cuculla, 
whence they are both commonly named cucullares. 
per part, from the os occipitis to the ſpinal proceſs 
laſt vertebra colli, is inſeparably united to its fel- 

It the other ide. | 
WCULLATA. See Sanrcutd. © 1 


plump; , 
rathered | 
mus Ui 


— CULLATA FLORES.  Cucullate flowers. See 
Ab STE FLOWERS, ; 2 Dante et 1400 i 5 92 
| v 


. | uni ps The cuckow, or cuckoo. ' The ſtomach 
J rſh ird rea ches from its ſtomach to its vent. It is not 
0 118 | as aff. Cion, truly ſpeaking, that the cuc#ov leaves 
p a | 1or otl.er birds to hatch, but from the poſition” of 
J thund © „ In other birds the ſtomach is near the back, 
dente the inteſtines are beneath it, from whence it is 


or them to incubate their eggs, as well as their 
ones; b 


e ulnat F es which Kea rem wo _— 1 oy 7 
* _ cubating would ſubject it to pain. 
— | UMERARIA, ie. May de, mah] _ 
go * pd, INDICA. ' See MomorDICA. 
ru * 3 he cucumber. - The cucumber | hath a 
ny ** ſing of one leaf, which is bell-ſhaped, and 
hor towards the top, and cut into many ſegments, 


nd ome are male, others female. The beſt fruit is 


i * a deep geen. This plant i Fand 
ſ . plant is annual an 
R the beſt of which is long, thick, and 


UMIS HORTENSIS, Cucum. 


vulgaris, cucu- 
Vs. or garden cucumber. ; N 


plenius and complexus muſcles, from the rough curv- 


cve 


The ſeeds of this ſpecies are the only part uſed in me- 
dicine; they have uſually been preſcribed in a mixture of 
equal portions with themſelves of the ſeeds of the citrul, 
the gourd, and pumpion, under the general name of the 
greater cold ſeeds, The ſeeds of all theſe plants are ſimi- 
lar in cheir medical properties. The fruit of the cucum- 
ber is cooling and agreeable food in hot, billous diſpoſi- 
tions. Formerly the ſeeds were beat into an emulſion 
with other ingredients, but now are rarely called for in 
practice, the almond emulſion ſuperceding their uſe. 

CUCUMIS AGRESTIS, called alſo. cucumis aſſi- 
ninus, elaterium offic. 'The wild or ſquirting cucumber. 
The fruit from whence the elaterium of the ſhop is ob- 
tained, is the momordica elaterium, or momordica po- 
mis hiſpidis, cirrhis nullis. Linn. This fruit is watery, 
hairy, and almoſt of an oval ſhape, about two inches in 
length: when ripe, it burſts on being touched, and 
throws out with violence its whitiſh juice and black ſeeds. 


many other countries. From the circumſtance of its 
burſting with violence, the Greeks call it elaterion, 
which ſignifies the elaſtic power of the air, derived from 
$\avva, to ſhake, or exagitate, Elaterion alſo fignifies any 
purging medicine, particularly thoſe that a& with vi- 


| ofence, as does the juice of wild cucumber; whence 


another reaſon for calling it by this name. All the parts 
of the wild .cucumber are purgative ; the fruit is the moſt 

ſo, and the root more active than the leaves. The juice 
of the fruit hath an unpleaſant ſmell, and a durable 
nauſeous bitter taſte : on ſtanding a few hours, it ſepa- 


thin watery fluid, which floats above; the thick fæcula, 
when dried in the ſun, or any other gentle heat, is a 
ſtrong irritating but flow cathartic, and often operates 
likewiſe upwards ; it remarkably raiſes the pulſe, and 
ſeems to excite a feveriſh ſtate for a time; it is therefore 


preparing elaterium. 


veſſel ; ſet it by ſome hours, till its thicker part ſhall have 
ſubſided ; then pour off as much of the thin part of the 
juice ag can conveniently be done by inclining the veſſel, 
and draw away the reſt by the filtre ; let the thicker part 


dried either in the ſun, or by a gentle fire, 


| cotton laid over the edge of the veſſel, one end touching 

the liquor within, and'the other hanging without fo long 
that the liquor imbibed by the thread may. drip from it, 
till all the moiſture is drained away. | 


„8 45 any of the pulpy part, for thus the prepara- 
tion will be proportionably weakened, Two or three 
grains are a full dofe of 'this medicine, though five grains 


4. 


An extract made with wine from the roots is equally uſe- 
ful with this fecula, called elateriunnn. 

pocrates; ſometimes it occaſions great uneaſineſs in the 
bowels, if a too large doſe is given; in which caſe, acids 


Lewis's Mat. Med. 5 | 
CUCUMIS AGYPTIO. Chate or Egyptian cucum- 
ber. It is more white, ſoft,” and round, than our garden 
cucumber, but of ſimilar qualities with it. 
_CUCUMIS CANADENSIS. See Sicrorpks. 
 \CUCUMIS GALENT, i. e. Melo vulgaris. 
-CUCUMIS PUNICUS CORD, i. e. Balſamina. 
'CUCUPHA, called alſo cucullus, pileolus, byrethrum, 
byrethus. An odoriferous cap for the head. It is made 
| like what is called the /u/l-cap for children, of either 
ſilk or linen; it is double, and between its ſides are put 
cephalic aromatic drugs in powder; ſometimes they are 
mixed with cotton, to keep them equally diſperſed ; theſe 
ſpices are alſo ſprinkled with ſome ſuitable eſſential oil, or 
ſpirit, or vinegar ; then the cap being ſowed round its 
edges, it is placed next the head, and another over it. 
When half of the ſkull, or only a particular part of it is 


to be applied, it is called a ſemi-cucupha. 
| OG IX | dients 


It is ſown in our gardens annually, but is found wild in 


rates into a thick part, which falls to the bottom, and a 


= uſed in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions, as in dropfies. 
The London college directs the following method of 


Slit ripe wild cucumbers; and paſs the juice, very gent- 
ly preſſed, through a very fine hair fieve into a glazed 


which remains, be covered over with fa linen cloth, and 


N. B. Filtre here meant is a twiſt. of linen thread or 


Care thogld be. tyken otro preſs the cucumber, fo as 


have been given, and good effects only were obſerved. 
Elaterium is mentioned as a purging medicine by Hip- 


and mucilages are the proper amidotes. See Raii Hiſt. 
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vice verſa. 


| inſtrument was made of horn, or ki 
is of great antiquity, being mentioned by Hippocrates. 
Different names have been given to them, according as 


nues; it then a 


C UC 


dients ſhould be renewed when their virtue is worn off. 
The proportions of the ſpecies are uſually as follow: of 
roots, an ounce of leaves, two or three hands full; of 
flowers, two or three pugils; of gums, one or two drams ; 
of powders, one ounce ; the whole rarely exceeds four 
ounces. Cueuphas act by wy exhalations from the ſpices 
they contain. They are apt to render the patient diſ- 
agreeably ſenſible of all changes of weather. | 

CUCURBITA, Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn. The 


| gourd. It is a large fruit, growing on a plant; its feed 


is one of the four cold ſeeds mentioned in the article 


_ CucuMmis. 


CUCURBITA} A cupping-glaſs. See CUcURBITULA. 


 CUCURBITA. A eucurbit, It is a chemical veſſel, | 


ſo called from its reſemblance to a gourd, for it gradually 
ariſes from a wide bottom, and terminates in a ſmall neck. 
Some call it vas urinale, becauſe it is ſhaped like a glaſs 
in which urine is inſpected ; though ſome are ſhallow and 
wide mouthed. It is uſed in ditillation, with a head, &c. 
and then it conſtitutes a fort of alembic : it is alſo uſed in 
digeſtions, with a blind alembic fitted to it. 
Cucurbits are made of glaſs, earthen ware, or of me- 
tals, according to the reſpeCtive uſes in which they are en- 


gaged: the earthen ones are called canthari figulinz ; the 
copper ones are lined with tin, and are called veſicæ diſ- 


tillatorize - „ nt 
The broader the bottom, and the narrower and longer 
the neck, the more difficulty its contents are diſtilled, ſo 
that the leſs obedient any ſubject is to the fire, the nar- 
rower the bottom, and the ſhorter the neck ſhould be, and 


It is a blind cucurbit, when andther (mall cxcurbit is 


placed on with its neck in the neck of the larger. The | 


lefler are called ſeparatogy eucurbits, If its belly is ſphe- 


traſs or a bolt-head. V Tn eo 
The length of the neck is ſuch, that ſcarce any of the li- 
quor aſcends to its mouth, the cold external air repelling 


it before it arrives there, and it falls again to the bottom | 


of the veſſel. Thus the digeſtions of menſtruums, with 
the ſubſtances to be reſolved in them, are conveniently 
carried on without any loſs. Beſides theſe advantages, the 
long necked cucurbits are ſingularly uſeful in ſeparatin 
ure alcaline and volatile ſpirits and ſalts from water, oil 
and volatile earth.; ©: | EN 
Cucurbiis are more uſed for digeſting and ſubliming 
than for diſtilling. See Dict. of how ts 4 
 CUCURBITA. See Boca. ; 
 CUCURBITA, i. e. Ricinus major. 
- CUCURBITA VERUCCOSA. A ſpecies of melo- 
epo. 533 „ 
PEUCURBITIFERA TRIFOLIA NIC A FRUC- 
TUS PULPA CYDONII EMULA, i.e. Covalam. 
CUCURBITULA. . A cupping-glals _ Formerly this 


they were uſed, with or without ſcarifications, as leves, 
arentes, ſiccatæ, &c. The ancients had them with nar- 
row mouths, for drawing more forcibly, and with wider 
mouths for drawing more gently. e TRA a 
Dry eupy ing is when the glaſſes are uſed without ſcari- 
fying. Sanguineous or wer, is when ſcarifications ate 
made. 5 ER FE 1 
The preſent mode of applying a cupping-gla/s is to con- 
vey — light ſubject into gas. Nun the air 


may be expelled by the heat before the flame expires; the 


glaſs ſhould be applied to the kin whilſt the flame conti - 
3 with a ſtrong attraction. The uſe 
of dry cupping is to invite a humour to the place where 
the glaſs is applied, in order to the removing it from 
another. The operation ſhould be repeated until the part 
becomes red, and is in pain. | ; 
When ſcarification is uſed with cupping, the part ſhould 
firſt be dry cupped until it appears red; then make the in- 
cifions with the ſcarificator; if ſcarifications are to be 
made in ſeveral parts, begin below and proceed upwards, 
or the blood will incommode the operator; the ſcariſica- 
tions made, the air muſt be excluded from the glaſs by 


burning ſomething in it, as above-mentioned, and then 


ome kind of metal. It 


6— a. Mee EH * 


1 


2 


| 


; 
4 


q 


| 


| ſure of the external air preſſes the glaſs foreih 


troduced in it, powerfully attracts the blood, Th 
ration ended, wipe the part with a ſponge Por, Ne 


— — 


diſcharge of blood by cupping does not leſſen the iz 


man ſays he often examined, and found to be the a 
advantage from cupping than what ariſes from openi 


the blood in the firſt method of extraQing it, and tes 


kind of convulſions, becauſe they ſay that the ſpaſms 


| 2 and Haller. 
rical, and its neck long and cylindrieal, it is called a ma- 
it flowers all the year long, The leaves ate and 


ments of 
cana folio ſubrotundo. 
H CULEUS, or Culleus. A Roman meaſure com 


| uſe in culinary preparations; but the ſea /a/t ſeems, f 


' which when ſeparated from the remaining brine, al 


applying it: a little ſpirit of wine is as neat 304 .0 
as any thing for the pabulum of the fame, 1 
ür 


ſkin, and the glaſs being emptied of its air by 


water, and ta ſtop the bleeding, a little ſpirit of v, 
may be applied by dipping a linen rag there, i th 
plying it Gees 2 f 8 herein, wh 
This operation does not ſeem to be n 
when blood cannot be obtained by RY 
uſval manner. Celſus, lib. ii. cap. 11, ſays, thy 4 
ping is needful when the body is to be relieved in 
acute diſorder, and yet the ſtrength does not adn; 
loſs of blood from the veins.” It is true, tha 11 


heat ſo much as the ſame quantity of blood does E 
ſuddenly taken away by opening a vein ; but in ſuch | 
as Celſus ſuppoſes, other more eligible means of 
re be made uſe of with leſs fatigue to the altes p 
feebled patient, and more to his advantage. þ 
The blood extracted by ſcarification and cupping, i 


with that from the. veins ; if ſo, there appears no 


16075 


vein, except what may happen from the flow diſchargy 
lief of the part only; whence the complaint is locy, 
Some extol cupping in apoplexies, epilepſies, and fy 


increaſed by the ſpeedier diſcharge of blood which isq 
ſequent in phlebotomy. | 
See Cœlius Aurelianus, Ce!ſus, Morgagni, Hof 


CUDU-PARITI. A ſhrub which grows in Mild 


when externally applied. The fruit checks a dyſe 

MER. tt. 
CUEMA, xνν The conception, or rather, u 

pocrates 2 by this word, when the complete nd 

nents of the foetus are formed. 

_ CUIETE., A name of the arbor cucutbitifera Ang 


© CUVIPOUNA. A tree growing in Brafil. Rail 
CULBICIO. A ſort, of ſtrangury, or rather hea 


urine. 


ag twenty amphoræ: ſometimes it ſigniſies a leatherli 
; ULILAV VAN, 1. Ce Cort. culitlavvan. 
CULILAWAN, i. e. Cort. culitlavvan. 
.-, CULINARIA SAL. The culinary or alimentayi 
It is generally called common /a/t, becauſe of cond 


. 


its univerſality, in the world, to be more propeth! 
common /a/t. . Sea ſalt. conſiſts of this culinary ſul 
the /alt uſually called Epſom ſalt, or /a/ cath, amar. W 
fea water, or a ſolution of the /, gem, are evapun 
the firſt cryſtals that are formed are the culmay} 


evaporation is continued, the ſucceeding cryſtals 
of the culinary kind, but the bitter purging /a, 
ſhops. The conſtituents of the culinary ſalt ar, i 
rit uſually called fpt. /a! marin. and a mineral ac 


ec Sal. MAN. | 
| CULITLAWAY, i. e. Cort, culitlavvan. | 
-CULLEUS. The largeſt liquid meaſure ama 
Romans. See Col Eus. | 
CULMEN, i. e. Culmus. 5 
CULMUS. The ſtalk or blade of corn or gras, 
miniferous plants have a ſmooth jointed ſtalk, f 
ally hollow, and at each joint wrapped about vi 
narrow ſharp pointed leaves, and their ſeeds art Uf 
huſks, as wheat, barley, &c. | cal 
In graſſes and corns, the culmus or ſtalk conenm 
the.caudex or trunk of trees; ſo that it general w 
that part between the root and the ear or panicle: Z 
E differ in their diſtribution of plants 190 
rous. . | 2 
CULMUS. The ſtubble of corn remain; 
ears are cut off, COTS: cull 


CUN 


3. The anus. : | | 
CHANA called alſo. gacirma. An Indian tree, 
hat of the mulberry tree; its wood is ſo hard that it 
| ike a flint. | | 
aN GUACU, and Cumandu Guara. Two 
ies of a large ſort of kidney-bean. | 
IMBULU, called alſo nux Malabarica unctuoſa 
 cucullato» A tall tree growing in Malabar, the root 
lich is uſed in a decoction with rice for common 

In fevers. Wy N 
Fanndlbrs. Wild cumin. Called alſo cumi- 
ſylveſtre, paſtinaca tenuifolia Cretica, and daucus 
atus Creticus. | | 
hs ſe grows in Crete: the ſeeds only are in uſe ; 
are carminative. Ravi Hiſt. . n 
UMINUM. Cumin. According to Miller this 
e is derived from »us4y, to bring forth; becauſe it is 
to be efficacious in curing ſtetility. It is alſo called 
inum and ſceniculum Orientale. It is the cuminum 
linum, or cuminum Ægyptiacum ſativum, ſemine lon- 


his plant reſembles fennel, but is much ſmaller; pro- 
5 longiſh, flender, plano -· convex ſeeds, of a browniſh 
ur, with yellowith ſtriæ. It is annual, a native of 
char ot and Ethiopia; it is cultivated in Sicily and Malta, 
d then whence it is brought to us. | 
oc, ele ſeeds are bitteriſh to the taſte and warm; have 
nd de romatic but diſagreeable flavour. Water takes up 
paſmy of their ſmell by infuſion, but not much of their 


ch is0 


pening 


b partakes much of the flavour of the ſeeds. Rec- 


cis very warm, moderately pungent, and not a little 
ö OUs. : : , 1 
eſe ſeeds are carminative and ſtomachic, but too un- 


antiſeptic. | | | | 
he London college directs the following preparations, 
hich theſe ſeeds are a part. 17 755 


| Cataplaſma e Cymino. Cataplaſm of Cumin. 


s of water germander dried; Virginia ſnake-root, of. 
three ounces z of cloves, one ounce; with honey 


$ HIER 
| Emplaſtrum e Cymino, | The Cumin Plaſter. 
ke of Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; yellow wax, 


eather a 


jentarſi 
of com 
eems, 
roperiſ| 
jary ſal 
mar. N 
evaponl 


ounces. The pitch and wax being melted together, 


kle into them the reſt reduced to powder, and ſtir all 
together, 
l 


ulina| pus in Spain, flowers in May, and produces the 
ine, u 5 as a medicine, as the poppy. :- | 
tals al NUM PRATENSE. See Cakum. 


MINUM SYLVES 


ſalt, @ TRE. See Cuminoipes. 


are, a } MINUM r. 5 mag 
alcalne MM ALNORUM, i. e. Alſnicium 

| NEALIS SUTURA.. The ſuture by which the os 
5-9, Or cuneiforme, is joined to the os frontis. 


_ Moo 


licking between the two rows. 


Jum of the tarſus. 
nayiculare and os c 


eat one. 
y It ſuſtains 


ar 2 . 
Ny tlaginous at the birth of children 
* WECSATVUREIA. 


ÞLTER. The third lobe of the liver. PL | 


Supplementum Primum. 


Diſtilled with water, they afford a pungent oil, 


| ſpirit extracts their whole virtue; the ſpirituous 


ful for the ſtomach z externally they are diſcutient 
- CUPRESSINUM. Cypreſs wine. 
- CUPRI RUBIGO. Verdegriſe; 
ke of cumin ſeeds, half a pound ; bay-berries, the 
to thrice the weight of the ſpecies powdered; make 


plalm, This is a lubſtitute for the theriaca Londi- 


| ſeeds, carraway ſeeds, and bay | berries, of each 


its a 


NUM CORNULATUM, See Hyezcoun. 


* *). From cuneus, a wedge. A 
ne os ſphenoides, from its being wedged be- 


0s). The third bobe of the firſt | 
15 ſo called from its appearing like a 


—— 


OS EXTERNUM, or Chalcoideum 
at vp poſterior edge it joins | 
uboides; it ſupports the meta- 
7 2 the toe next the little one, and that next 
eg and of the middle toe. The os cuneiforme 
. . is ſtill more wedge-like than the 
„„ tans the metatarſal bone of the toe next to 

08 cuneifor me internum, and maxi- 
the os metatarſi of the great toe. All 


bon 


CUP. HORT. CATH. and Hort. Cath; Ciip, AR 


abbreviation of Franciſcus 10 N Hortus Cathollcus. 


CUP. HORT. CA TA, SUPP. i, e. Hortis Catholici 


CUP. HORT. CATH. A. i: e. Supplementum Al- 


terum ad Hort. Cathol; 


CUPELLA; called alſo capella, catellus cinereus, ci: 


neritium, patella, or teſta probattix, exploratrix, or do- 
cimaſtica. er | 


A cupel or teſt. ' 
Theſe ate veſſels uſed for ſeparating baſer metals fro 


gold or ſilver; they are made of etirth, and are rn 
like a diſh: they feſiſt every degree of fire that is needful 
to keep any metal in fuſion ; they alſo retain theſe metals 
when fuſed. The aſhes of bones or of plants, that have 
been calcined, are the propereſt for making them with; 
though Cramer prefers thoſe made with plaſter : which- 
ever of theſe materials are choſen; they muſt be perfedil 

calcined, then levigated, after which, they muſt be form- 
ed into a paſte, and moulded into theit proper form, and 
burnt in a potter's furnace. See various directions con- 
cerning them in the Di& of Chem; | gy 


CUPEROSA. Copperas. 


CUPHOS. Light. When applied to aliments; it im- 


% 


_ their being eafily digeſted z when to diſtempers, that 
the 5 2 


are mild. | | | 
UPRA AQ. 8 8 
 CUPRESSUS, called alſo cypariſſus. The cypreſs-_ 


tree. The cupreſſus ſempervirens. Linn. It is a tall 
ever- green tree, native of the warmer climates, bearing 
male and female flowers on the ſame branches; the leaves 
are ſlender, and ſo are the branches, which ſpread ſo as to 
form a cone, the apex of which is the top of the tree; 
the fruit is a kind of nut, as large as a walnut; it is 
aſtringent. The flowers have an agreeable odour, and 
have Fenn ufed in conjunction with ſome other ingre- 
| dients for making an oil by infuſion with olive oil, which 
was named oleum Cyprinum; | Es. 


There are three ſpecies of this tree. EE 
See CkprinuN | 
CUR. POST. An abbreviation of curæ poſterivres. 
CURA AVENACEA; A decoCtion of oats and ſuc- 
cory roots, in which a little nitre and ſugar were diffolyed, 
was formerly uſed in fevers, and was thus named. us 
CURASLAVENTIA; See AyRanTiIUM. _ 
CURCAS. The Barbadoes nut. See Ca TAP TIA. 
CURCUMA. Turmeric; alſo called crocus Indicus, 
terra merita, Cyperi genus ex India, cannacorus radice 
crocea, manjella kua, cypira, and kaha. The Portugueſe 
call it ſaffran de terra: the name curcuma is Arabian: the 
Arabians call every root of a faffron colour by this name, 
curcuma. There are two ſpecies, the long arid the round 
rooted, but the firſt is the beſt, and the ſort in uſe. It 


is the curcuma longa, or curcuma Indica foliis conceolatis, | 


See Miller's Dict. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
MINUM SILIQUOSUM. Codded wild cumin. 


nervis lateralibus numeroſiſſimis. Lin. Indian long- 
rooted turmerick. _ Sa 5 
The root is the only part in uſe; it is ſmall, tuberpus, 
and knotty; it is brought from the Eaſt-Indies: exter- 
nally it is greyiſh coloured, but internally it is of a deep 
lively yellow, which tends to red: a longiſh and a round 


| ſort are mentioned by ſome authors, but the firſt only is 


brought to us. | | 

It hath a ſlight aromatic and bitteriſh taſte, and ſome- 
what diſagreeable ſmell. It gives out its virtues both to 
water and to ſpirit. By diſtillation with water a ſmall 
quantity of effential oil is obtained; and from the remain- 
ing decoQtion a bitter extract is obtained by evaporating 
it. The ſpirituous extract retains nearly the whole virtue 
of the root. 12355 | & 

It is a powerful remedy in obſtructions of the yiſcera, 
particularly the abdominal; it is alſo much uſed in icteric 
and uterine diſorders. The doſe may be from a ſcruple 
to a dram. The powder is often mixed with yellow peas, 
ground fine. The roots ſhould be choſen of the largeſt 
ſize, freſh, compact, heavy, not eaſy to break, 05 A 
lightiſh yellow without, and a deep redgiſh yellow within. 

It is chiefly conſumed by the dyers. See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. => 

CURIMENTOS. So the Portugueſe call ſome pains 
in the limbs, which are relieved by a warm bath made 
with an aftringent bark produced in the Brazils. 

CURMI, Diolcorides ſays it is a drink made of — 

ey 


\ 


— — -- yo —— 
—— — ꝗ œʒ— . 
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ley, which is uſed inſtead of wine; ſuch a liquor is uſed 
in —_ and Britain, which is prepared of wheat. This 
IS ale. . 
CURSUMA, or Curtuma, i. e. Chelidonium minus. 
 CURURU. See Buro. BED, 
 CURURU APE. A ſcandent tree, which grows in 
Braſil, and bears pods with ſceds like beans. Theſe ſeeds 
deſtroy fiſh. _ 3 Wo CN 
CURUTU PALA. A ſhrub which grows in Mala- 
bar; the bark of the root boiled in water cures a diarrhea, 
and boiled, taken with, it cures a dyſentery. N 
CUSCUTA, called alſo caſſutha, cuſcuta major, caſ- 
ſuta, dodder, and jdodder of thyme. The cuſcuta Euro- 
pace, Linn. It is of the number of plants called paraſi- 
tical; it hath no leaves, it grows on thyme, conſiſts of a 
number of ſlender juicy fitaments, producing here and 
there ſmall heads of white or reddiſh flowers, which are 
followed by roundiſh capſules full_of minute ſeeds. A 
large kind, known by the name of hell-weed, is common in 
heaths upon furzes, nettles, &c. this hell-weed deſtroys 
the vegetables which afford it nouriſhment, whence its 
name; it is alſo called the devil's guts. 20 
The dodders are ſuppoſed to partake of the virtues of 
the plant on which they grow. It is hardly known ii prac- 
tice, but is recommended as a reſolvent, deterſive and 
ens. 1 | 3 
Daoadders are found on almoſt all plants. Raii Hiſt. 
CUSFPIDATUS. Pointed. In botany it is when the 
leaves of a flower end in a point. | 
CUSPIS. Properly the point of a ſpear; but it is ap- 
plied to the glans penis. It is alſo the name of a bandage. 
CUSTOS OCULI. An inſtrument to preſerve the eye 
in an operation. | 3 | 5 
CUTAMBULI. A name of a ſort of worms either 
under the ſkin or upon it, which by their creeping cauſe 
wuneaſineſs and pain. 1. 
_ CUT ANEI MUSCULI, i. e. Platyſma myhoides. 
_ CUT ANEUM OSSIS COCCY GIS (LIGAMEN TUM). 
It goes out anteriorly from the extremity of the os coccy- | 
_ gis: it is ſlender, and divides into two portions at the ori- 
dee of the anus, which runs into the membrana adipoſa, 
and are inſerted in the ſkin on each ſide of the anus by a 
Lind of expanſion, and continuing to divaricate, they are 
loſt on the two ſides of the perinzxzum, —_ | 
_ CUTANEUS, i. e. Sphincter ani. 


— 


CUTANEUS. The nerve fo called. See CERvI- 


_ ECALES, 73H 


CUTANEUS INTERNUS [Nzzvvs]. It riſes from 
the union of the ſeventh cervical, and firſt dorſal pairs, it 
runs over the other brachial nerves, and paſſes down on 


| the inſide of the arm, between the muſcles and integu- 
ments; it divides into two branches, which accompany 


one another as far as the inner condyle on one fide of the 
vena baſilica, being covered by the ramus medianus of 
that vein; then runs down towards the wriſt, where it 
' ſpreads, and on the beginning of the palm of the hand. 
The other branch runs backward, along the integuments, 


- . 


and down to the little finger. 


he hath ſaid it ſufficeth to refer the reader. + 
The integuments, or the univerſal covering of the body 


{kin does, though upon the 8 it ſtretches con; 


nal parts of the body, but alſo in all the c 
where the air can arrive; as in the mouth, 
pera arteria, inteſtines, &c. where it is calle 
lion: in theſe places there is no cutis, butt 
merable papillæ. No nerves nor veſſels can be d 

ſtrated to exiſt in it. "77m 


itſelf into them, to complete the excretory tubes of 4; 
cutaneous glands. The foſſulz of the hairs have ken 
the ſame productions of the cuticle, and it ſe ; 
a ſort of coat to the hairs themſelves. 


tion 15 to macerate it in water. - 


jects of feeling, and moderates the impreſſions, wi 
without it, would be too painful. It alſo modes 
the perſpiration, which, without it, would be 100 f 


difference in the rete mucoſum that complexions 2 
oppoſite to one another. See the Obſervations cf I 
Monro of Edinburgh on the Epidermis, in the Edinhw 
Med. Eſſays. 8 | — 
In the ſecond volume of the Medical Muſæum, b 15 
markable inſtance of a young man loſing the uſe of 
hands, by the cuticle there being thickened and harry 
in an extraordinary degree. He was a dyer, and by 
quently cleaning braſs wire in the mixture which is 
for dying Saxon colours, which conſiſts of the oil of vita 
I ß tartar, alum, &c. this complaint was gradually produr 

| His hands were quite ſtiff from the hardneſs of the at 
on their palms, and on the inſide of the fingers; 
cuticle there appeared like parchment full of chaps; a 
on endeavouring to ſtraighten the fingers by force, b 
ſtarted from every joint of them. As the acid ſcemel 
contribute much to the diſeaſe, the following emoli 
liniment was ordered. R ol. olivar. Z ii. lixiv, (als 

kalin. fix. 3 ii. m. f. linim. With this he rubbed his hat 
frequently, particularly before going to bed; and ug 
vent the liniment from being too ſoon rubbed off hem 
gloves. In about four days the ſkin ſeemed a little ff 
ened, and his fingers did not ſuffer ſo much by ed 
vouring to ſtretch them out. He complained thatthelt 
ment occaſioned much ſmarting, whence the follou 
was directed with a view to abate the acrimony of th 
| kaline ſalt. R ol. olivar. 3 i. lixiv. falis alkalin. fa. 
vitel. ovr. NL. ii. f. linim. This was uſed as the oi 
This mixture was uſed, in three days it was lels tri 
ſome, and produced further evidence of relief: thei 


. II he began to have ſome uſe of his fingers. He cont 

CUTICULA. The ſcarf-ſkin. The Greeks call it 
epidermis, becauſe it is placed upon the true ſkin as a co- | 
vering. It is as large as the true ſkin, and more compact; 
it is ful of pores for the evacuation of what tranſpires 
through it from the body, though the beſt glaſſes do not 
enable us to diſcern them; it hath neither blood-veſſels 
nor nerves, therefore it is void of ſenſe. Dr. Hunter ſays 
it is an organized body, though its organization cannot be 
demonſtrated : Leuwenhoeck aſſerts much with reſpec to 
the pores which he ſays he diſcovered in it; but to what 


+ 


are, the cuticle, the rete mucuſom, the cutis, and the 
membrana cellularis; beſides: theſe, the old anatomiſts 
reckoned the membrana communis muſculorum, ,which is 


not now reckoned in the number; and the paniculus car- 
noſus, which is only found in brutes. The rete mucoſum | 


is added by the moderns. 


The whole ſurface of the ſkin is covered by the rete 
mucoſum, and the rete mucoſum with the cuticle, ſo that 


the cuticle is the moſt external. 


The cuticle does not, in general, extend fo far as the 


ſkin, 


CUT 


\ 


without loſing its thickneſs. Its origin is bt. e 
its generation ſurpriſingly ſudden. Friction . a he 
but ſoon a new ſtratum ariſes. "oy al 
The cuticle is continued, not only over al the « on 

5 


avities there 
«lophany4 
d the epity 
here ace in 


In examining the pores, the cuticle ſeems to infiny 


The beſt method of ſeparating the cuticle for examir 


The cuticle is a medium betwixt the ſkin and the ſa 


A . 
The colour of the cutis differs in different perſons, a i 
Py > 0 a . : y 6 m 
alſo in different parts of the ſame perſon; but it is Uu 


ened cuticle began to peel off, and a new flexible ol 
peared underneath ; many of the chaps were healed 


the laſt preſcribed. liniment about two months, audi 
to prevent a relapſe, he ufed the following. X 
porein. z ii. vitelli unius ovi, & ol. lavend. gut. U 
liniment.' With this he rubbed his hands ever) nigh 
bed-time; and on continuing it about a month * 
tained a perfect cure. Except three doſes ol ju 
phyſic, he took nothing inwardly as a medicine # 
the cure. - : 1 
CUTICULARIS MEMBRANA. The dun m 
CUTICULOSUS, i. e. Sphincter ani. n 
, CUTILLE. Certain cold fountains in Italy, 1% 
by Celſus and Pliny;' which were uſed in baths. 
CUTIO. A wood-louſe. | 1 
-CUTIS:. The ſkin. It is a ſtrong, thick, une 
vering of the external parts of the bod), my 
above the adipoſe membrane. It is compoſed a 
texture of fibres of various kinds, and alſo of "9 
arteries, variouſly diſpoſed ; where there are lige, 
it terminates by being gradually loſt, Its nn 4 
moulded upon the outer ſurface of the membr , 
fa, whoſe membraneous part being produced 


Je 


CY A 


% on its outſide, is unequab: this is öcraſioned 
| e fe ry glands, and the bulbs of the hair. It is 
| "ty contracted, but when it is ſwelled it is ſmooth. 
, 4 ſurface we obſerve the papillæ pyramidales, 
n are longer in ſome parts than in others, as in the 
ers, where they are called villi, and appear in rows, 
having two ranks contiguous; theſe are the organs 
"ach. Oppoſite to the joints, the ſein is formed into 
o admit of a free motion. Its whole ſurface, out- 
lie, is covered with the rete mucoſum, and the cuticle. 
15 Kin is thickeſt between the ſhoulders, and on the 
part of the neck. Dr. Hunter ſays, that when the 
once deſtroyed, it is never regenerated, and that 
jcatrix is hardened fleſh. 

Ten the Hin is deſtroyed, the edges ſtretch conſider- 
to form a covering, but after that a cicatrix com- 
s the healing. 3 : FER 

de outer ſurface is furniſhed with ſmall eminences, 
d papillze pyramidales, and the inner ſurface with the 
ry glands. Fewer papillæ appear on the in of the 
than elſewhere ; the anterior portion of it is not 
thinner and more compact than the poſterior, but it 
this likewiſe peculiar to it, that it may naturally be 
much increaſed in breadth, to an extraordinary de- 
without loſing any of its thickneſs, in proportion to 
it gains in breadth; aud it is generally more dith- 
to pierce the Yin of the belly with pointed inſtru- 
« than it is on the back. | | 

ough the beſt glaſſes cannot aſſiſt us to ſee pores in | 
vticle, the naked eye can diſcern them in the in. 
in is the ſeat of many diſeaſes, and on theſe Dr. 
er hath proſeſſedly writ. See his Diſeaſes of the Skin. 
F AMUS. A bean. See Fara. It alſo ſignifies a 
Houſe in the form of a ben. 
ANUS. "The blue-bottle. Of this plant Boerhaave 
erates twenty-two ſpecies. That uſed in medicine 
centaurea cyanus, Linn. | 8 


{ANUS MAJOR, called alſo cyanus 
ſculum cyanoides, great blue-bottle. 


| of itt ; 
product 
the ati 
getszt 
haps; 
ree, bl 
ſeemed 
emol 


montanus; 


yanus ſegetum. Blue- bottle, or corn- flower. 
e latter of theſe two is the moſt noted, but not as a 


u. fu ene, to which character this kind of plants have but 
d his bt pretenſion, but for the fine blue colour obtained 
7 , its flowers. It is a greyiſh green plant, generally 
0 il 


ng among corn; the flower is large, and of a deep 
Colour, It is annual, and produces flowers during 
of the ſummer months. If theſe flowers are haſtily 
they keep their colour longer than any other blue 


little fa 
by end 
hat thel 


0 oy | They neither give their colour to ſpirit nor water. 
U * are ſaid to be in a ſmall degree diuretic. | 

* x [the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1748, p. 
oY 5 a proceſs for producing a fine blue colour from 
"7. Yoon 4 
„ E cyanus orientalis major moſchatus, i. e. ſweet ſul- 


Ir ſoltan- flower, is ſomewhat cordial. 
Is. A ſpecies of ſerratula. | 
ANUS AGYPTIA. Egyptian bean. 


See FAB A. 
ANUS LAPIS, i. e. Lazuli lapis. 


1 ANUS PULCHRO SEMINE CENTAURII MA- 
gut, 1 8. Bearded-creeper. . | 
= AR. Properly, the eye of a needle; but it is uſed | 
onth, ity the orifice of the internal ear. | 


ASMA. Brown 
of pregnant women, 


ATHISCUS, from abs, a cup. The hollow 
a probe, 


5 formed in che ſhape of a ſmall ſpoon, as 


| THUS, xuebe; 


1 4 » 2 cup, from the verb xven, to 


C © was a common meaſure among the Greeks 

ans, both of the liquid and dry kind. It was 
to an ounce, or the twelfth part of a pint. The 
Ap two ounces; the quadrans, three ounces ; 
* 2 ounces; the quincunx, five ounces; the 
33 3 the ſeptunx, ſeven ounces; the bes, 
03 the dodrans, nine ounces; the dextans, 
ces; the deunx, eleven ounces; the as, ſextarius, 


* our punch-ladle. The Roman topers were 
ak as many cyathi as there were Muſes, i. e. 


mala cotonea majora et minora, malus cydonia. 


ANUS MINOR, alſo called baptiſecula, battiſecu- | 


ſpots in the lips, forehead, and | 


a | 0 . 
» welve ounces. The cyathus was made with a 


nie as many as there were letters in the patron's 


name. Thus, they had modes of drinking ſimilar to the 
modern health-drinking, or toaſting. Pliny ſays, that the 


thus of the Greeks weighed ten drams; and Galen 


cya 

fon the ſame; though elſewhere he ſays, that a cyathus 
contains twelve drams of oil, thirteen drams and one 
ſcruple of wine, water, or vinegar, and eighteen drams 


of honey. Galen ſays, that among the Veterinarii the 
cyathus contained two ounces. 


The modern cyathus is 3 j. PS. 

CYBITOS. The cubitus. 

CYBOIDES. See Cunorpes. | 

CY CEON, from xwzaw, to mix. It is a mixture, of the 
conſiſtence of pip, made with wine, honey, flour, and 
cheeſe. This name was given to ſome ptiſans; alſo a 
kind of ſallad in which cheeſe was mixed. | 
CYCIMA. Litharge. 

CYCLAMEN. Sow-bread. © 
CYCLISCUS, from xuxaog; a circle. An inſtrument. 
formerly uſed in the operation of the trepan. 

_ CYCLISMUS. A troche. Alſo a ſort of circular 
rugine. | | 
CYCLOPION: The white of the eye, from xuxacw, 
to ſurround, and , the eye. | | 
_ CYCLOS. A circle. Hippocrates uſes this wor 
ſignify the cheeks, and the orbits of the eyes. | 
CYCLUS MET ASYNCRITICUS. It is a long pro- 


d to. 


tracted courſe of remedies, perſiſted. in with a view of re- 


ſtoring the particle 
ſary to health, _ 
CYCNARION. A collyrium mentioned by Galen 
and P. Ægineta. It was ſo called becauſe its colour re- 
ſembled that of a ſwans | 
CYDAR. Tin. 2 | 
CY DONATUM. A preparation of quinces with a 
addition of aromatic, deſcribed by P. Ægineta. | 
CYDONIA. The quince-tree. Alfo called cotonea, 
It 1s the 
pyrus cydonia, or pyrus cydonia ſylveſtris, fol. integerrimis, 
floribus ſolitariis. Lin. The wild quince-tree. _ 
Botaniſts enumerate five ſpecies. hk, | 
The quince-tree is low, a native of the rocky banks of 
the Danube, and is common in our gardens, Its fruit 
reſembles in ſhape ſome ſorts of round pears ; it hath an 
agreeable and ſtrong ſmell, an auſtere acid taſte; its ex- 
preſſed juice is cooling and reſtringent, is uſeful in nau- 
ſeas, ſickneſs of the ſtomach, and ſometimes relieves vo- 
miting; by boiling it loſes its aſtringency. The ſeeds 
abound with a mucilaginous ſubſtance, which they give 
out to boiling water. Gne dram of them makes fix ounces 
of mucilage, about the confiſtence of the white of egg. 
It is the moſt agreeable of all the mucilages, but is apt to 
become mouldy in a ſhort time. iT 2, 
The London college directs the following. | 
Take of quince ſeed, a dram; of water, fix ounces; 
boil with a gentle fire, till the water grows ropy, like the 
| white of egg; then ſtrain through a linen cloth. 
Formerly a ſyrup was made of the juice of the fruit, 
and a conſerve, called marmalade, jelly, miva cydoneo- 
rum, or dyacydonium ; but it is now an article in the 
confectioner's buſineſs only. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Raii 


Hiſt, | 5 
EXOTICA, 1. e. Covalam. 


s of the body to ſuch a ſlate as is neceſ- 


n 8 


CYDONIA 
CYEMA, i. e. Cuema. 


CYGNUS REGINA. A collyrium deſcribed by 


Aetius. | 
CYITES, i. e. Lapis ætites. | 
_ CYLICHNE. A ſmall veſſel or box for holding me- 


dicines; a gallipot, or pill-box. | | 
CYLINDRUS. The cylinder. The fruit of plants are 
termed cylindrical when they reſemble a column. 
CYLLOS, from xu, to make lame. In Hippocrates, 
it is one affected with a kind of luxation which bends out- 
wards, and is hollowed inward. Such a defect in the 
tibia is called cylloſis, and the perſon to whom it belongs 
is callcd, by the Latins, Varus, and is oppoſed to Val- 
gus. Blæſſus is one whoſe legs are bent the other way. 
CYLLOESIS. See CrLLos. 
CYMA. By a figure this name is applied to the tops 
of plants which the Latins call turio and aſparagus. 
CIYMB A (Os) i. e. Scaphoides (Os.) 
CYMBALARIA, alſo called Linaria. 


Ivy-leaved 


toad- 


4 E 


oad-flax, or ivy-wort. It grows on old walls in Italy 
and Switzerland. It hath the ſame virtues as the navel- 
wort, Sce ſeveral ſpecies of cymbalaria, under the article 
Linaria. | . | 
CYMBALARIS CARTILAGO, i. e. Cartilago Cri- 
coides; f 
CYMBIFORME. See Scar holpESs. From cymba, 
a boat. : | 
CYMIA. A veſſel in the ſhape of 
 CYMINUM, i. e. Cuminum. 55 
CYNADONTES, from xyoy, a dog, and ede, a 200th, 
Dog-tooth, _ ET 
* CYNANCHE.' 


the tongue is inflamed, and ſwelled ſo that it hangs out 
beyond the teeth. 


an urinal. 


they hang out their tongues at times. Cœlius Aurelianus 
fays, that the voice of, a patient in a uu reſembles that 
of a dog or of a wolf. See Lycancae, - Or perhaps the 
word cynanche is derived from xuor, a dog, aud ax, t0 
fuffecatez tor when dogs are hanged, becauſe their bodies 
are not heavy enongh to make a ſtrong compreſſion of 
the rope, they ſtruggle long, with their eyes turgid, their 


tongues hang out of their mouths, &c. and becauſe a ſet 


of ſimilar ſymptoms affect the patient in a ſpecies of 
quinſy, this name is given to it. Cynanche is Dr. Cullen's 
eneric name for quinſy. See ANGINA. | 


CYNANCHE EPIDEMICA. Anginoſa. The mu- 


cous quinſy. See SCARLATINA ANGINOSA« 
CYNANCHE EXANTHEMATICA, i. e. Scarlatina. 


_ CYNANCHE GANGRANOSA, The putrid quinſy. 


CYNANCHE PAROTID AA, i. Mumps. 
_ CYNANCHE STRIDULA, i. e. Suffocatio ftridula, 
or croup. 1 


CYNANCHE ULCEROSA. The putrid quinſy. 


 CYNANCHICA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines ap- 


propriated to the cynanche, 8 | 
CYNANTHEMIS. A name of the cotula fetida. 
_ CYNANTHROPIA. from xvay, a dog, and avBewno, 
a man. A kind of melancholy delirium, in which the 
perſons affected believe they are changed into dogs, and 


in conſequence thereof endeavour to act like them. Or, | 


according to ſome, the hydrophobia. WY 
__ CYNAPIUM. Leſſer hemlock. * 
 CYNCHNIS. A ſmalſ veſſel to hold medicines in. 
_ CYNICUS. Canine. Certain convulſions, called cy- 
nic ſpaſms. | | | et 8 
CXNIPH ES. 
CYNNIA. Cymia, or Carora. A veſſel in the ſhape 
of an urinal. 1 . | 
CYNOBOTANE, i. e. Cotula fœtida. 
CVXNOCEPHALION. A ſpecies of antirrhinum. 
CYNOCOCTONUM, Wolf's-bane. | 


' CYNOCOPRUS, from „en, a deg, and wengog, dung, 


3, e. Album grecum, or the White dung of a dog. 
CYNOCRAMBE, i. e. Mercuriales. 
__ CYNOCTONUM, i. e. Aconitum. 
_ _CYNOCYTIS. The dog-roſe. : 
 CYNODECTOS. Bitten by a mad dog. 
CYNODES. Canine. 7; 3VV 
_ CYNODESMION, from vvay, a dog, and dc, to bind, 


or from zv@xs, the yard of a man, and Seo, to tie. A liga- | 
ture by which the prepuce is bound upon the glands. | 


Sometimes it ſignifies the lower part of the prepuce. 
 CYNODONTES, from «vey, a dig, and odsg, a tooth. 
I be canine teeth. 3 | | 

CYNOGLOSSUM. Hounds-tongue. Botaniſts enu- 
merate nine ſpecies. 

CYNOGLOSSUM MAJ. VULG. Lingua Canina. 
2 hounds- tongue. It is the cynogloſſum officine, 
Linn. 

It is a biennial plant; it produces, the firſt year, large, 


in Helmont, ſignifies flies or gnats. 


ſoft, tongue-ſhaped, long pointed leaves: the ſecond year, 


a thick branched ſtalk, with pointed leaves joined to it, 
without pedicles; on the tops of the branches are dark 


purple flowers, which are followed by four flat ſeeds: the 


root 1s oblong, and of a dark brown or blackiſh colour 
on the outſide, but white within. It grows in ſhady 
places, and flowers in June. | | 

The roots have a rank, but not very ſtrong ſmell, like 
thoſe” of the narcotic plants, which in drying is moſtly 


Aretæus ſays, it is thus named from | 
dogs either being ſubject to it, or elſe when in health 


| 


ahh · A ſpecies of quinſy, in which | 


ones. 


| 


low white within. 


| 


8 r 


diſſipated; but thoſe that happen to grow . 
have very little ſmell. 1 rae! voy 
CYNOGLOSSUM MONTANUM MA1vs, 
rinthe. Honey-wort. . Of this ſpecies Boerhaas k 
merates eight different ones. "8 
CYNOGLOSSUM MARITIMUM. 
gentea flore pulchre cœruleo. Bugloſſu 
canum flore cœruleo. Echium marinum. 
Their medical effects, if they poſſeſs any, are ver; 
known, | 73 
CYNOGLOSSUM MINUS ALBUM, &. Af 
cies of omphalodes. | | 
 CYNOGLOSSUM MONTANUM MaJUs, of 
Cerinthe. 92 2 
CYNOLOPHA. Pollux calls theſe certain Alper 
of the vertebræ, and beginning of the ſpine of the bal 
CYNOLYSSA. The ſame as lyſlan, or as b 
phobia. | | 
CYNOMORON. A name of the cynocrambe, vp 
Agineta. Ry | 2 
 CYNOMOJA. A name of the pſyllium in Ocilat 
_ CYNAPTICON, i. e. Dacneron. 
CYNOREXIA. The ſame as bulimia emetica, & 
BoULIuus. 5 


erinthoidtzz 
m matinum; 


CYNORRHODON, from xvay, a dig, and 7203 

. h | 
roſe, 1. e. cynoſbatos. „ 
CYNOSBATOS. Alfo called cynorrhodon, ro 1 
nina, Linn. roſa ſylveſtris vulgaris, roſa ſylveſtris ing | 
The dog-roſe, or hip-tree. It is one of the largelt pu ] 
of the roſe-kind, grows wild in hedpes, and floneni 7 
June. The fruit is made into a conſerve, as follow, fre 
Conſer va Fuctus Cynoſbati. Conſerve of Hip. 7 
Take of the pulp of ripe h:ps, one pound; of dai 8 
refined ſugar, twenty ounces ; mix them into a conſem is 
The hips are to be ſplit, and the hairy ſeeds car 7 
picked out; and then, when the fruit is mellovel! 8 
ſtanding a few days, it muſt be paſſed through a by * 
fieve, and to the pulp the ſugar mult be added. , 
CYNOSORCHIS. A name of ſeveral ſpecies G 
orchis. $55 LO N 0 
CYON. A dog. Alfo the inferior parts of the p 8 
and prepuce. e 1 | tic 
+ CYOPHORTIA, from Xunpds the fetus, and dert, ou 
carry. Geſtation. It is ſpoken of a woman width ri br 
to her pregnancy. e ye | 8 
Cv PARISS US, i. e. Cupreſſus. ali 
CVPERI. See GRamen CyPEROI DES. tc 
 CYPEROIDEA GRAMINA. See Graurs Cin ber 
| ROIDES. | A | | 18 
| CYPERUS. A plant with grafs-like leaves, and ni ir 
gular ſtalks, bearing tufts of flowers on their top, . 8 
are followed by a triangular ſeed. | 18 
CYPERUS LONGUS, Linn. Cyp. odoratus f in 
longa. Cyperus panicula ſparſa ſpecioſa. The os” 
ſweet cyperus, or Engliſh galangale. It hath a long K of 
der root, crooked and knotted, on the outſide of 2 bl all 


brown colour, and white within; it grows in nm 
places, and thoſe in England are as good as ths fore 
The root hath an agreeable aromatic ſmell, and L 
teriſh taſte 3 both water and ſpirit take up its v9! 
diſtillation a very ſmall quantity of eſſential oi sc 
This long root is ſomewhat aromatic, but mol: i 
for its aſtringency. | | ; x 
CYPERUS ROTUNDUS. Cyp. Creticus, 1 
cus. Round-rooted cyperus. This plant hath 10 
roundiſh roots, about the ſize of wallnuts, een 
fibres, rough, and ruſty-coloured on the outſde, 0 
It is a native of the Eali * 
grows wild in ſome other countries. The * 
ſame ſmell and taſte as the long ſort have. Tis J 
moſt noted for its aroma; but they may be ue 
ferently. Raii Hiſt, ken 
CYPERUS AMERICAN Us, i. e. Sancte 4 
CYPERUS ESCULEN TUS. Sweet ©?" 
ruſz · nut. dl 
CYPERUS LONGUS ODORUS. A mn 
contraryerva. 9 | 
CYPERUS NILOTICUS, i. e. papyrus: gew 
CYPHI, A compoſition of G6xteen irgre“““ 


+616. cardamum feeds, &c. It was much | 
Fn {pet ſacrifices, and hence the troches, 
ochiſci eypheos. 
eee rde ſame as cyphoſis. : ö 
-PHOSIS. From au, 4% bend. A kind of gib- 
an incurvature of the ſpine of the back, when 
neline preternaturally outwards. 
pl A. Turmeric. ; 
FPRESSUS, See CUPRESSUS. 
-PRINUM (OL.) See CUPRESSUS. 
"PRUS See PHYLLAREA folio liguſtri. 
\ PRUS DIOSCOR, i. e. Eaſtern privet. 
"PRUS GRACORUM, i. e Liguſtrum. 
poELE, or Cypſelis. T he ear- wax. 


5 8 
ertebre 1 


pere 
back 
hy 0 


infuſed in oil. 5 | 

VRBASIA. Properly the tiara, or cap, worn by the 
ion monarchs. Hippocrates uſes this word in his 
tile of the Diſeaſes of Women, in deſcribing a ſort 
overing which he directs for the breaſts. &© © 
EIA. The huſks of barley, or of other corn, 


2 0} 
babe 


* ater. | 
RENAICUS LIQUOR, i. e. Gum Benjamin. 
"RENAICUS SAL, i. e, Sal ammoniacus. 
RENAICUS SUCCUS, i. e. Laſerpitium. 
RONES. See PRTHIRIASIS. | 
RSEON. The podex or anus. 
'RTOIDES. - Gibbous., | 3 
YRTOMA. Any preternatural tumour or gibbo- 
from aug) S, hump-backed. In Vogel's Noſology, it 
lies a particular flatulent tumour of the belly. 
RTONOSOUS, The rickets. Spd 
[SSAROS. The podex or anus, or inteſt. rectum. 
is the breech. 95 ; 93 
YSSITES, i. e. Lapis Etites. 
'SSOTIS. Inflammation of the anus. 
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oh ali YSTEOLITHOS, from ue, the bladder, and uh, 

| . The ſtone in the bladder. VEN wh 

ſpecies | ST-HEPATICI DUCTUS. See DucTus He- 
o Cyltict, 8 . TY 


* the ye STICK ARTERLT. 


d 09, 


owards the veſicula fellis, to which it 
'1th Tcl . 


| branches, called arteriz cyſticæ. EE 2 
INSTICA VENE. A branch from the vena portæ 
alis; they run along the veſſicula fellis, from its 
to the bottom, and as they are often only two in 
ber, they are called cy/tice gemellze. | 


WOTIRRHAGIA. Diſcharge pf the blood 


gives two prin- 


Ex Cn | 
from 
„ and tl 
top Wil 


dTICAPNOS. African climbing bladder fumitory. 
PSTITICA (Iscnunla). A ſuppreſſion of urine 


ratus nl inflammation of the bladder. 

be ou 'CUS DUCTUS, or Ductus Veſicularis. The 

a long lf of the gall-bladder is formed by the contraction of 
of a Wall extremity, and this neck bending afterwards, pro- | 
5 4 a narrow canal called the ductus cyſticus. It con- 
the wach 


RNIA. In Rulandus it ſignifies the feces of ſaf- | 


h (all off while they are torrifying, or when ſoaked | 
5h preſſion of urine from ab 
| bladder. | 


| 'The cyſtic arteries, The 
tic artery having advanced behind the ductus hepati- 


rinary bladder. It is always a ſymptomatic diſorder. 


Z 


a 


2. Cyſiitts a cauſis externis. 


Wee .CTIHION.- A 


| 


| 


morbid humours, »vs5:;, @ bar. 


ration for the ſtone. 
urine from a ſtone in the bladder. 
urine from a pally in the bladder. 
of the urinary bladder. 


der protruding through the urethra. - | 


they are alſo termed cytiniforme. 


ris non feœtida. 


CYSTIDES. Encyſted tumors, and thoſe whoſe ſubl 


ſtance is included in a membrane. 


CYSTIS. A bag. Ik is applied to any receptacle of 


S 


CYSTINXN. A ſmall bladder. | 
CYSTITIS. Inflammation of the urinary bladder. Me- 
erey names it cy/7zp//2g1a, Dr. Cullen places this genus 


of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ and order phlegmaticæ; 


nd obſerves two ſpecies. 1. Cy/7itis a cauſis internis. 


|; See INFLAMMATION. 
CYSTIPHLOGIA, i. e. Cyſtitis. 
CYSTOTOMIA. A cutting of the bladder in the ope- 


CYSTOLITHICA. (IscyvrIa.) A ſuppreſſion of 


CYSTOPHLEGICA. (Iscnun1a). A ſupptefſon of 


CYSTOCELE. A hernia formed 


by the protruſion 
CYSTOPTOSIS. The inner membrane of the blad- 
CYSTOPHLEGMATICA. 


(IscnvrIA.) A fſup- 
undance. of mucus in the 


CYSTOPASTICA (Iscxvria.) A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from a ſpaſm, in the ſphinCter of the bladder. 
CYSTOTHROMBOIDES. (Iscyvra.). A ſup- 
preſſion of urine from grumous blood in the bladder. 
CYSTOSPYICA. (Iscnuria.) A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from purulent matter in the bladder. 5 
CYSTOPROCTICA. -(IscnvR14a.) A ſuppreſſion 
of urine from pain in the bladder, cauſed by indurated 


| feces, wind, inflammation, abſceſs, &c. in the reQum. 


CYSTOTOMIA. A cutting of the bladder, in the 
operation of the ſtone, _ | | 


11 collyrium mentioned by Celſus. 
_ CYTINIFORMES. SeeCrrTinus. _ IL 


 «CYTINUS. It generally fignifies the flower of the 


true pomegranate; but ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify the 
cups of flowers which expand after the ſame manner; 
CYTISO-GENISTA. Common broom: 
_ CYTISUS. Bean trefoil. | | 
Boerhaave mentions fixteen ſpecies  _ 
__ 'CYTISUS ALPINUS, alſo called laburnum, anagy- 
Bean trefoil tree. The leaves are ſaid 
to cool and diſcuſs; a decoction of them is diuretic. 
-CYTISUS SPINOSUS, alſo called aſphalathus altera, 
& c. acacia, eytiſo Spartium aculeatum. Trefoil accacia. 
Its juice is Anrin gent. | 
ſeudo-cytiſus. The bairy ſhrub trefoil. None of 
the ſpecies are in much uſe. See Dale and Ray. 5 
CYTISUS SCOPARIUS VULG. Common broom. 
CYTISUS INCANUS SILIQUIS FALCATIS, i. e, 
Medicago. 3 
CYZICENUS. An epithet of a plaſter deſcribed by 
Galen, and commended for ulcers and wounds of the ner- 
vous parts, MR TY | | | 


de gall from the gall-bladder to the duodenum. - 
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| In the chemical alphabet, ſignifies vittiol. - DAMONIS. Ordure, aſphaltus. | 

DABURI, i. e. Achiotl. | — DUAXMONIA. Melancholy ſuppoſed from poſſefſgn 

DACETON, from ure, to bite. An epithet for | demons. - 5 | 

fuch animals as hurt by biting. <. I DAMONOMANIA. The melancholy which i; 
DACHEL. 80 Boerhaave calls the palma major. | poſed to ariſe from poſſeſſions of demons, &c. 

 DACNERON, from Saxbo, to bite; biting. An epi- DAIS, or das, or tæda. Particular parts of the nor 


thet for a collyrium in Trallian, alſo called oxydorcia, & | tain pine are cut into proper lengths, &c. and are ud 


eynopticon. | | torches. See TzDa. 

— DACRYDIVM, i. e. Diagridium. 882 DAPHNELAÆON, from Hagyy, the- hay. trie, and gas 
DACRYODES, from asu, a tear. In Hippocrates oil. The oil of bay-berries, When bay-berries art fi 

it in l Tata aloar. | | ripe, they are boiled in water, and their oil, as it pe 


DACRYOMA. A coalition of one or more of the | on the ſurface thereof, is ſcummed off, and is the gu 
puncta lachrymalia. | 5 8 oil of bays, which is bitter, acrid, and uſeful as a toi 
. DACRYOPCEOS. An epithet for ſuch things as | application in palſies, and other nervous diſorders, 
cauſe the tears to flow, ſuch as onions, &c, |  DAPHNITIS. - A name for the beſt pieces of (il 

__ DACTILETUS. The hermodactyl. | | DAPHNOIDES. Spurge-laurel. 

DACTYIDEUS, i. e. Lap. lyncis. 3 DARATOS. Unfermented bread. : 

DACTYLETHRAI. A machine ſhaped like a finger,, DARCHEM. A name of the beſt cinnamon. 
and introduced into the ſtomach to excite a vomiting. ' | DARSINI. The Arabian name for the ordinary ig 
 DACTYLION. Web-fingered. —_ of true cinnamon. _ Es | 

DACTYLIOS. A troche. | DARSIS, from deo, to excoriate. 

DACTYLOTHECE. 80 Pare calls an inſtrument |  DARTA. A tettar, ring-worm, or the itch. 
which he uſed in ſome caſes. of injury done to the fin- DARTOS, from xypag, leather, or a pelt. Dartos | 
gers. „„ hp I Creek name derived from its raw or excoriated appearad 

 DACTYLUS. the date. In Boerhaave it is the | and not from its uſe in contracting the ſcrotum. # 
palma major. It is alſo a name of the blatta byzantiaz | WARNER on the Teſticles, p. 2, One of the coats vit 
and, among the Greeks, it is the ſame meaſure as digitus | forms the ſcrotum, is called the dartos muſcle; but! 
among the Latins. See ON yx. I Hunter ſays that no ſuch muſcle can be found, and Al 

DACTYLUS IDZAUS, i. e. Belemnites. nus takes no notice of it in his tables. 

DACTYLUS PALMULA, called alſo palma major,, DAS. See Dais. „ 
palma dactylifera, the great palm tree, or date tree. It is | DASYMMA. i. e. Trachoma, from daous, rough. 
cultivated in the ſouthern parts of Europe; its fruit is ob- DASYS. Denſe, thick, cloſe, or rough. An equl 
long, larger than an acorn, and includes a ſtone. The | for a tongue that is parched in a fever. Applied tor 
beſt dates come from Tunis. Chuſe thoſe that are ſoft, | ration, it ſignifies a breathing as if the lungs had not ua 
large, and not much wrinkled, of a reddiſh yellow colour to expand. Thoſe who labour under this denſity of bi 

on the outſide, and a whitiſh membrane between the fleſh | ing are called cerchodes. En? | 
and the ſtone, They are moderately aſtringent, yet are | DATURA, and Datyra. See STRAMONIUM- 
_ eaten as food in Africa. | 1 6 DAUCITES VINUM. Wine in which is the fn 
DAMASCENA PRUNA NOSTRATA. See PRV- | of daucus. 6 | | 
xs GALLICA. | 5 | DAUCUS. The carrot. Boerhaave reckons up i 
Da DALUS. Quickſilver. e I ſpecies. | pk og 1 * 
DAITIDES. Galen ſays it is great torches; but by a DAUCUS VULGARIS, called alſo daucus en 
metaphor it ſignifies heads of garlie. | III paſtinaca tenuifolia, ſtaphylinus, Grzeorum vel fen 
DALE. An abbreviation of Sam. Dalei M. L. Phar- Wild carrot, or bird's-neſt. This is the fort, the ſeed 
macologia. 5 | „„ which are uſed in medicine. It is the daucus car! 
_ DALECHAMP. LUGD. An abbreviation of Hiſto- | daucus ſylveſtris tenui folius, ſeminibus hiſpidis pen 
ria Generalis Plantarum Dalechampio Elaborata. ſubtus nervoſis, Linn. The wild carrot, or bird's 
_ DALECHAMPIA. 80 Father Plumier calls a plant DAUCUS CRETICUS, called alſo myrrhs ut 
growing in Martinico, in honour of J. Dalechampius. | daucus foliis fœniculi, tenuiſſimis, candy carrot, of n 
See Miller's Dict. vol. ii. | | of Crete. It is the athamanta Cretenſis of Linn. | 
DALIGTHRON. A name of the thalitrum. That which is called carrot of Crete, is often bn 
DADION. A diminutive of dais, a torch. It is a | from: Germany, &c. the belt is large, freſh, ſound 
kind of peffary. 15 5 of an acrid taſte. | SE f 
DAMASCENA PRUNUS. See PRUNUS FRUCTU The wid carrot is common in many uncultinelfe 
MAGNO DULCFATRO-COERULEO. of England, and flowers in June. The ſeeds at 

DAMASC ENA PASSULA VEL UVA. The | in their taſte and ſmell to thoſe of the Cretan cm 
hrgeſt kind of grapes. | | | | weaker; however they are ſubſtituted for them 9 
 DAMASONIUM. The ftarry-headed water-plantain. | infuſed in ale or wine, they give out all then 8 a 
German leopard's bane, See alſo ALISMA and HELLE- | which are diuretic, antiſcorbutic, carminative, 19 
BORINE. | > triptic. Half a pound of the ſeeds may be we 

DAMESONIUM. Doria's wound-wort. See Dora. | five or ſix gallons of ale, and a pint of the 77 7 

DAMNATA TERRA, i. e. Caput mortuum. may be drank three times a day. The ſeeds 9 7 

DAN Als, 1. e. Conyza. carrot have in many inſtances been uſeful in * 

DAPHNE. In botany, it is a genus of the octandria | ard gravel, particularly in the latter, when acc * 
monogynia. It is alſo a name for the bay-tree, and of | with great pain and coffee- coloured or blood 
the mezereon. 75 ES | 
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eds ſhould be gathered in Auguſt. They ſeem to 
E little, but not to endanger any thing. Half an 
+ 30 ſeeds may be put to half a pint of boiling 

* the infuſion drank with ſugar and milk, as, 
nead of tea, for breakfaſt, and again in the after- 

Gouty people who are afflicted with the gre, 

nuch relieved by it. Some experience relief from 
1 in a few days; others are longer, even to 
e months, beſore they perceive any ſenſible effect 

it, but after that have been happily rewarded for 

perſeverance. j 
AUCUS SAT IVUS. The common garden-carrot. 
roots when ſcraped ſmall, and made up into a poul- 
lake off the diſagreeable ſmell which attends ulcerated 
. The raw carrot may be ſcraped or grated, then 
into a cataplaſm with cold water, and applied to any 
ſof fetid ulcers. See Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. 

183, 358, &c. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Webs. A name of ſome ſpecies of myrrhis. 
\UCUS ALSATICUS. A ſpecies of oreoſelinum. 
\UCUS ANNUUS MINOR. Hedge parſley. See 


CALIS. * 
kUICUS MACEDON. See Arpivn. 3 
AUCUS MONTANUS. See OREOSELIN UM. It 
o a ſpecies of ſeſeli. | | 


\UCUS ODORATUS CRETICUS, &c. Wit» 


IN, 
U cus PALUSTRIS, i. e. Alſnicium. | 
\CUS PEREGRINUS.. See Aepium. 2 
\UCUS PETROSELINI VEL CORIANDRI 
IO. See APIUM. . 
\UCUS SELENOIDES. See OREOSELINUM. 
AUCUS SEPIANIUS, i. e. Antriſcus. | 
UCUS TERTIUS DIOSC. See Aru x. 
AULONTAS FRUTEX. An American ſhrub, 
h Lemery 3 poſſeſſes the properties of camomile, 
ts berries relieve in aſthmas, &c. | 
AUPHINY SAL. It is the ſalt obtained from an 
in the province of Dauphiny in France. It is a na- 
ſal. Glaub. 8 | | 1 8s 
AURA. So Paracelſus calls black helebore. | 
AVERIDON. Ol] of ſpike. = | 
EARTICULATIO, 1. e. Abarticulatio, vel diar- 


Is. | 

EASCIATIO, i. e. Apoſceparniſmus. 5 
L BOOT. An abbreviation of Anſelmi Boetii de 
> Gemmarum & Lapidum Hiſtoria, &c. . 
EC. The abbreviation of decad. 

EMILITATES. 
want of appetite, &c. 


bit anger. | 35 
LCAMYRON. In Oribaſius it is a compoſition 
e of ten aromatics. 0 . 
ECANDRIA. The tenth of Linnæus's claſſes of 


I1quor from a ſediment, by pouring it gently. 
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are prolonged. See alſo CAT APTOs!sò. 

CIDUA, from the Latin, de, from, and cado, to 
Falling, fading once in the year. Thoſe things that 
ay, as leaves off trees. In botany, deciduous plants 
nch as caſt their leaves in winter, and is applicable to 
ſhrubs, and herbaceous vegetables. From this Dr. 
er calls the ſpongy chorion by the names decidua and 
x both which words ſignify falling off. Dr. Hamil- 
plerves that the membranes (ſpeaking of thoſe which 
Þ the fetus during pregnancy conbli, externally, of 
Jers of the ſpongy chorion, called decidua, and de- 
[reflexa 3 internally, of the true chorion and the am- 
of 10 form a pretty ſtrong bag, commencing at the 
ebe Cake, going round the whole circumference, 
8 the internal ſurface of the womb. The mem- 
5 or chat lamella of the ſpongy falſe chorion, 
* e contact with the uterus, is origi- 
Nah, 5 and ſpongy, and exceedingly vaſcular, 
ly „dere it approaches the placenta. 
2 it were, ſpread over the ovum; and the in- 
s Pace is filled with a quantity of gelatinous ſub- 
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Diſeaſes from deficiency, as blind- 


EUS. So Paracelſus calls a medicine which is given 


s. In it are one ſtile, and ten filaments in each 
ECANTATIO. Decantation. The ſeparating of a 
CIDENTIA. Some change in diſeaſes, whereby 


At firſt it | 


DEF. 


ſtance, It gradually becomes more and more attenuated 
by ſtretching, and approaches nearer to the interior la- 
mella of the decidua, called decidua reflexa + and about the 
fifth month the two layers come in contact, and adhere 
ſo as to become apparently one membrane. The decidua 
reflexa, in its ſtructure and appearance, is ſimllar to the 
former, being rough, fleecy, and vaſcular, on its external 
ſurface ; internally, fmacther, and perforated with a num- 
ber of ſmall foramina, which are the ocifices of veſſels 
that open into this internal ſurface. In advanced geſta- 
tion, it adheres intimately to, the former membrane, and 
is with difficulty ſeparated when the double decidua comes 
off entire; but the outer lamella more commonly adheres 
to the uterus after the placenta and other membranes are 
expelled, and is afterwards caſt off with the cleanſings. 
The decidua reflexa becomes thicket, and more vaſcular as 
it approaches to the placenta, and is then blended with its 
ſubſtance, conſtituting the cellular or maternal part of the 
cake, as it is termed by Dr. Hunter. The other or more 
internal part belongs to the foetus, and is ſtiled the foetal 
part of the placenta. The double decidua is opake in com- 
pariſon of the other membranes ; the blood-veſſels are de- 
rived from the uterus, and can] be readily traced into it. 
Dr. Hunter ſuppoſes that the double decidua lines the 
uterus nearly in the ſame manner as the peritoneum does 
the cavity of the abdomen, and that the ovum is incloſed 
within its duplicature as within a double night-cap. On 
this ſuppoſition the ovum muſt be placed on the outfide of 
this membrane, which is not very readily to be compre- 
hended; unleſs we adopt Signor Scarpa's opinion, and 
ſuppoſe it be originally entirely compoſed of an inſpiſſated 
coagulable lymph. | 

Dr. Ruyſch called this exterior coat the tunica filamen- 


toſa; more modern authors, the falſe or ſpongy chorion. 


But Dr. Hunter found the ſpongy chorion to conſiſt of 
two diſtinCt layers; that which lines the uterus he ſtiles 
membrana caduca, or decidua, becauſe it is caſt off after 
delivery; the portion which covers the ovum, decidua re- 
flexa, becaule it is reflected from the uterus upon the 
ovum, forming the connecting medium between them. 


| The portion which covers the ovum is a complete mer = 


brane, like the true chorion and amnios : but that which 
immediately lines the uterus is imperfect or deficient, 
being perforated with three foramina, viz. two ſmall ones, 
correſponding with the inſertion of the tubes at the fun- 
dus uteri; and a larger ragged perforation oppoſite to the 
orifice of the womb. See Dr. Hamilton's Outlines ; Dr. 
Hunter on the gravid uterus. | | | 
DECIMANA. An erratic kind of fever which returns 
every tenth day. | | | 
DECLINA'TIO. It is when a diſeaſe abates. In Avi- 
cenna it is an imperfect diſlocation. 5 
DECLIVIS. The muſc. obliq. deſcend. abdom. 
DECOCTA. It is water that hath been boiled, and is 
cooled by the help of ſnow. | 5 
DECGCTUM ALBUM. See Cornu CERVI. 
DECOC TUM RUBRUM. See Cornu CR R VI. 
DECOCTIO. See Coc rio. 1 
DECOLORES. Diſeaſes which diſagreeably change 
the colour of the ſcin. e | 
DECREPTTATIO, vel Crepitatio. 'The | crackling 
noiſe which common ſalt makes when ſubjeQed to the 
fire. 216 J 
DECURTATUS PULSUS. A weak pulſe, or a de- 
ficient one. If it fails, and revives by turns, it 1s called 
decurtatus reciprocus. | as 
| DECUSSORIUM. An inſtrument with which to de- 
preſs the dura-mater after trepanning, qui a deculit mem- 
branam, or from its extremity being grooved, decuſſatim. 
DECOLATIO. It is when a part of the cranium is 
cut off with the teguments in a wound of the head. 
DEFECTIVI. Diſorders from the body being partially 
or in general defeQive in its vital powers: it is ſynoni- 
mous with adynamiz. NE Fant” ah Re 
* DEFECTIO ANIMI. A fainting, or ſwooning. 
DEFENSIVA. In Paracelſus they are cordials. 
DEFENSIVUM. An epithet for ſome ſurgical topics 
which repel. | _ | 
DEFERENTIA VASA. Immediately beneath the 
tunica albuginea are lodged the teſticles, the tubili of 
which run on to form the epididymus; when becoming 
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larger, they unite, and form the was deferens, which 
aſcend in the ſpermatic cord behind the blood-veſlels, 


* 


and having got t 2 the abdominal rings, are reflected 


downwards, and paſling on the back of 
tween that and the ureter, go on the infide of the veſicula 
ſeminalis, to its anterior end, where they unite with the 
veſicula, and for the union of theſe with the veſiculæ ſe- 
minales, two ducts are formed and continued, which gra- 
dually approaching each other, they become contiguous 
at the notch, in the baſis of the proſtrate gland, and ter- 
minate in a ſmall duct on each fide of the caput gallina- 
ginis, in the urethra. At a diſtance from the veſiculæ ſe- 
minales, the was deferens is hardly capable of admitting 
an hog's briſtle z but as it approaches the veſiculæ, it 
ows larger bothlexternally and internally, and becomes 
cellular and tortuous. 85 
F DEFIXUS. Impotent with reſpect to venereal de- 
res. 5 
DEFLAGRATIO. See CALCINATIO. 
DEFLUVIUM. A falling off of the hair. 
 DEFLUXIO, from defluo, to flow down. A defluxion. 
The flowing down of humours upon any inferior part, 
as in a catarrh, &c. x | 
DEFORMATIONES. 
and other deformities. | 3 
DEFORMES. Synonimous with cachexia. It ſignifies 
diſeaſes occaſioning external deformity of the body. 
DEFRUT UM, from defervendo. It is muſt, or the 


Diſtortion of particular parts, 


juice of grapes, boiled to the conſumption of one half, 


efore it 888 to ferment into wine. 
 DEGLUTITIO, from deglutitio, to ſwallow, The act 
of ſwallowing. In fallowing, the morſel is collected 


on the upper ſurface of the tongue, is ſqueezed againſt 
the bony palate, and then carries the palatum molle back- 


ward and upward; the pharynx meets it, the tongue 
keeps cloſe up to the palatum molle, the rimula of the 


_ larynx is: ſhut, and the bolus is forced down the œſo- 


hagus. 


A difficulty of fwallowing may be cauſed, 1ſt, by ul- 


cers of the oeſophagus, in which caſe there will be fre- 


quent vomitting of blood, and other kinds of matter; 2dly, 
a ſcirrhous bronchocele ; 3dly, a thickening of the mucus 


in the œſophagus; 4thly, indurations of the œſophagus; 
Fchly, a fungus in the ceſophagus; Gthly, a ſacculus 


formed by ſome hard ſubſtance lodging a little time in the 


ecſophagus, and —— its coats; 7thly, by ſpaſms; 
Sthly, foreign bodies ſticking in their paſſage to the 

ſtomach; gthly, tumors preſſing againſt the fide of the 
ceſophagus. Go 5 SES 


Mr. Warner relates a ſingular cafe of difficult fwwallow- 


ing, in which the œſophagus, beſides being otherways 


diſeaſed, was ulcerated in its internal ſurface. Though 
a fimilar one may no more admit of a cure than that 
which he relates, yet its inſertion here may extend the 


advantage he a in firſt publiſhing it, viz. to en- 


able others to form a juſt prognoſtic, though not an agree- 


able ones and alſo prevent the adminiſtering of many 


uſeleſs applications, ina caſe that does not admit of much 
relief. The caſe is as follows: a young woman, aged 
twenty-five, was admitted into Guy's Hoſpital, on ac- 


count of a difficulty in fvallowing, with which ſhe had 
been afflicted for ſome months; there was not any thing 


appeared outwardly, that could lead to the difcovery of 
the malady, but ſhe complined of a particular tightneſs 
in fwallowing, juſt below the back part of the cricoid 
cartilage. e part affected was too low to be looked 
into, but it was eaſily diſcovered by conveying down the 


throat a bit of ſpunge, faſtened upon whale-bone, and 


dipt in ſweet oil, which, though very ſmall, could not 
be made to paſs beyond it. She at length became in- 


capable of taking any nouriſhment, and died foon after. 
ter death, her neck was opened, and 85 taking out 


the ceſophagus, it appeared conſiderably thickened about 
an inch in length, juſt below the cricoid cartilage. Upon 
opening the „Are lengthways, its coats appeared 
fo contracted in the diſeaſed part, as to be only juſt ca- 
pable of admitting a — to a common probe. The 
internal coat of the ceſophagus was in part ulcerated, 
and beſmeared with matter. All the adjacent parts were 


ſound and well. 


When a bronchocele is the cauſe, whatever its ſtate be, leave the caſe to nature, than to deal roughly vi} 


e bladder, be- | 


i 


| 


| cafe, in which a cure was effected by abſt 


inſtance of which is already noticed. Theſe tumors in 
admit of relief. In the J | 


iii. p. 157, is the following caſe, extracted from the 


| reſolved to adminiſter ſome ſubſtance, which, hy i 


| was able to ſwallow broth 3 and by proper care recorent 


DEG. 


as it admits of but little relief, or none, 
lief for the difficulty of ſwallowing cauſed 
than that which the bronchocele admits of. 
Hoffman takes notice of difficulty of fall; 
a thickening of the mucus in the ok rom 10 0 
a mucous matter not unfrequently concretes * 
night, in the fauces and gullet, and is afterwath I 
difficulty brought up. This proceeds, not from th 
pera arteria, or the pharynx, or the Pituitary tunic af 
noſe, but from the glands of the ceſophagus 1b 
tated by acrid, acid, or hot exhalations from the fia 
In ſuch caſes, he obſerves, that, warm aromatic 
ſpirituous medicines, muſt neceſſarily do harm 10 0 
ther inſpiſſating the lymph, and rendering the bas ; 
this part more acrid. He recommends diluentz 10 
neral waters as the principal remedies; and hn 
0 inence from; 
more generous diet, and the ufe of a ſoft and fen 
one; drinking {the Egra waters, omitting ſupper q 
taking a doſe of a nitrous powder in a draught of ol 
water, at bed-time. „ | | 
ndurations happening in any part of the cſophan 
is amongſt the cauſes of a difficulty of ſwallrwng, q 


by it, fuß! 


ondon Medical Journal, 1 


tory of the Royal Medical Society in Paris, for the w 
1776. A young lady, aged fixteen years, after | 
ing troubled for about three months with a fpaſna 
cough, began to have a difficulty of wallowing, whi 
increaſed ſo faſt, that after a very ſhort time ſhe been 
incapable of taking any bm by the moug; 
ſo that for the ſpace of three months, life was ſuppon 
ſolely by 1 Mercurial and other friction we 
employed, but without any effect. At length } 
Macquart reflecting on the cafe, and conjeQuring t 
an encyſted tumor exiſted in the ceſophagus, and ta 
might probably be now in a ſtate of ſuppuration, þ 


weight, might occaſion a rupture of the fac. For th 
purpoſe, he preſcribed an ounce of crude mercury, ti 
ed with the yolk of eggs, to be ſwallowed every tint 
hours. This remedy was taken; and the patient a 
after ſhe had ſwallowed the fecond doſe, brought y 
conſiderable qantity of pus. From this moment, ik 


When ſcrophulous indurations happen about the c 
phagus, the ungt. cœrul. rubbed on the neck, orerli 
induration, or {ſmall doſes of the merc. dulc. ſexties\u 
lim. hath often been of ſingular efficacy, eſpeculſi 
uſed early after the attack of the diforder. If the a 
is of more conſiderable duration, the mercunals {hou 
be given fo as to excite and ſupport a moderate ptyli 
for ſome time. | 2 1 
In the London Medical Obſervations and Inqun 
vol. iii. p. 85, is the hiſtory, &c. of a caſe, in vi 
deglutition was obſtructed, from a preternatural diu 
of a bag formed in the pharynx. This inſtance vp 
duced by a cherry ſtone lodging in the throat, wich m 
returned three days afterwards by a fit of coughing; 
part where it had lodged gradually gave way, and ret 
a part of the food which was taken at each meal; l 
circumſtance increaſing, no aliment at length coulipi 
into the ſtomach, but all returned without cauſing «9 
pain or ſickneſs. It is propoſed, if a ſimilar calcu 
occur, to paſs a tube into the cœſophagus, and thro 
to inject a due quantity of broth ; by which, lik # 
be continued many years, and the enlargement "* 
fac, from the food preſſing into it, will be thus 
prevented. | | 5 
Deglutition produced by ſpaſms. See CEs078460% 
Tumors preſſing againſt the ſides of the c 
When theſe cauſe a difficulty of ſwallowing, relief cus 
depend on the diſſolution, or extirpation of ſuch 
if theſe cannot be effected, whatever can be th 
to "i may be tried. 0 | 
oreign bodies ſticking in the paſſage to the (a 
is no unfrequent cauſe of this diſorder z to remote . 
is the chief intention of cure. Many are , 
trivances for theſe ends, but it would often be ben 


e 


| the ceſophagus is, as it 1s often neceſſary to 
Pk He ſubject alias, If the ſubſtance can 


ich the fingers, or with a forceps, attempts 
oy 5 be — When pins, fiſh-bones, or 
le bodies, ſtick acroſs the gullet, ſome adviſe to 
. a crotchet (i- e. 2 wire with its end turned up like 
Vol) below theſe bodies, and then to turn it ſo as 
ring them up with it. Pins, and ſuch- like ſharp bo- 
5 * they have ſtuck in the throat, have been re- 
ead, and then pulled up again. If the de- 

1 e's may more ſafely be puſhed down, puſh it on 
-ans of the probang; that is, a flexible piece of 
ſe-hone, with a piece of ſpunge ſecured to its end. 
2th frequent! happened, that though indigeſtible 
es have been ſwallowed, no inconvenience hath ariſen 
from, If the bodies cannot be eaſily moved up or 


phagus ſhould become inflamed. Whilſt other means 
uſed, it is recommended that the patient ſhould fre- 
ty ſwallow ſome ſoftening liquid, as barley water, 
Ik and water, or ſuch like; and if he cannot ſwal- 
an aſſiſtant may now and then inject the like through 
doked tube that will reach into the gullet: thus, not 
abatement of inflammatibn is ſecured, but if when 


g more ſucceſsful in looſening the obſtruction, than 
ttempts with inſtruments. When endeavours fail, 
the body is left in the part, treat the patient as if 
ring under an inflammatory diſeaſe; bleed, direct 
diet, apply a. poultice round the patient's neck : 
ame treatment will be required, if an inflammation 
place in the part, though the obſtructing body be 
wed. A proper degree of agitation hath ſometimes 
eded in removing the obſtructing body, better than 
ments. Thus, a blow on the back hath often forced 
ſubſtance that ſtuck in the gullet : but this is till 
proper and efficacious, when the ſubſtance falls into 
ind-pipe z in this caſe, vomiting and ſneezing are 
excited, Pins which have ſtuck in the gullet, 
been diſcharged by riding on a horſe or in a carriage. 
e gullet is 3 contracted, ſo that the patient 


relief is obtained. If there is danger of ſuffoca- 
the operation of bronchotomy may be had recourſe 
If an indigeſtible ſubſtance is forced into the ſto- 
, the pore ſhould live on a mild, ſmooth diet, 
ling chiefly of farinaceous matters, as puddings, 
þ &c. carefully avoiding all irritating and heating 


the London Medical Obſervations and Inquiries, vol. 
7-18 an account of a quill being ſwallowed, and 
ed by means of a probang, with a thread or two 
g from one end to the other, and faſtened to the 
es which were connected with each end of this in- 
ent. | | 
[the Medical Muſzum, vol. ii. are ſeveral inſtances 


m dilatatid 
de Was fil 


which 1 d of different bodies ſticking in the ceſophagus, and 
ghing; i ethods by which they were relieved. In the ſame 
nd : [© it is obſerved, that many bodies, whoſe bulk and 
meal; W 


permit them to paſs eablly through the inteſtines, 


| couldps much to be dreaded when they arive at the ſtomach, 
uling or they have paſſed the oeſophagus with difficulty. 
eiſe 0 ot money of various ſizes have paſſed by the anus 
| throup days; pieces of lead, as bullets, &c. have done 


h, life UN 
nent alk 
thus wan 


rs. 


de London Medical Tranſactions, vol. iii. p. 30, is 
dount of a crown- piece which a man ſwallowed ; 


5 1 . 
72 8 rok and on another account, an emetic was 
Clopil m but without any effect with reſpect to the 


lief cant 1 
uch tu 
„ thöugtt 


piece; but ſome weeks after he was taken with a 
Hay vomited ſeveral times, and in vomiting, 
Th the crown piece without any pain, after its 
is ſtomach from the 12th of March, 1771, to 

of November, 1772. | 
55855 Caſes in Surgery. Medical Muſeum, 
, Y ers Phyſiology. London Med. Tran. vol. 
ol ; P. 90. iii. p. 30. Percival's Eſſays Med. & 
. p. 141. Gooch's Caſes, vol. li. p. 108. 
ES 


the lum 
move 1 
re the l 
\ be bel 
y wich 


ed by Enn a piece of tough meat tied to a 
t 


„ endeavours ſhould not be continued long, leſt the | 


injection is uſed, it be ſomewhat forcibly puſhed, it | 


ö and thus proceed until the required relief is ob: 


cief doubled into that form. 


me, though ſometimes they have been detained | 
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Lewis's Tranſlation of Hoffman's Practice of Medicine, 


| vol. ii. p. 147, &c. London Med. Obſ. and Ing. vol. iii. 


. 5 &c. 85, &c. 
 DEGMOS, from Haxyw, to bite, A biting pain in the 
orifice of the ſtomach, fuch as is perceived in the heart- 
burn, &c. 

DEHEB, or Dehebeb. Gold. 

DEHENE. Blood. | 

. DEHENES. Ink. 

DEHENEZ. Roman vitriol. | 

DEJECTIO. A diſcharge of the excrements by ſtool. 
On prognoſties from this evacuation, ſee Proſper Alpinug's 


Preſages. 


DEJECTORIA. * Purging medicines. 
DEINOSIS, from eivow, lo exaggerate. e how 


Hippocrates uſes this word with reſpect to the ſupercilia, 
where it imports their being enlarged. A 
DELACRYMATIVA, Delacrymatives. Medicines 


which dry the eyes by firſt diſcharging tears ; ſuch are 
onions, &c. | ; | Ts 
DEL APSIO. A falling down of the anus uterus, or 
inteſtines ; from delabo, to flip down. | Ds 
DELATIO, 1. e. Indicatio. 
DELETERION, from Senso, to 
or poiſonous, | | 
DELIGATIO, from de and ige, to lie. The appli- 


injure. Pernicious, 


cation of bandages. The principal bandages are: 


I. The uniting bandage, uſed in reCtilinear wounds, 
made with a double headed roller, with a longitudinal ſlit 
in the middle, of three or four inches long. After dreſ- 


ſing the wound, compreſſes ſhould be applied on each 


ſide of it, ſo as to preſs from the bottom to the lips of 
the wound, before the roller is applied, which by having 
one head paſſed through the flit, an opportunity will be 
given of drawing the lips of the wound together. The 
whole muſt be managed fo as for the bandage to act equal- 
T When wounds are ſtitched, this bandage ſupports the 


ſtitches, and prevents their tearing. 


2. The retentive bandage. It is uſually the ſingle head- 


ed roller. It ſhould be applied, firſt on one (ide oppoſite 
to the wound, and brought round, ſo as to bring the lips 
of the wound cloſer. 
dt fallow, he may be ſupported by means of glyſters | 


The contrary manner ſeparates the 
lips. 1 | | 
3. The expulſive bandage. It is a ſingle headed roller; 
it ſhould be applied by making the preſſure gradually leſs, 
by ſmall and even edgings, from the bottom of the wound 
to its orifices. 8 | 

4. The tailed bandage. It is a linen cloth two or three 


times folded, and long enough to wrap, at leaſt, once and 


a half round the limb to which it is applied, and broad 


| enough to ſpread farther than the injury extends. At 


each end, two notches are to be cut, deep enough to ad- 
mit of the bandages wrapping cloſe about the limb; the 
notches ſhould be at equal diſtances, and, if the cloth is 
folded twice, each end will have nine flips, called tails 
the two ends being alike lit, it is the eighteen tailed ban- 
dage. In many caſes, this bandage is more commodious 
than the roller, as it admits of viewing the limb, and 
dreſſing the wound without moving. | | 
5. The triangular bandage. It is generally a handker- 
In common caſes it 1s uſed 
on the head, alſo as a ſupport to the teſticles when ſwell- 
ed, &c. | | 
6. The nodoſe bandage. It is a double headed roller, 
made of a fillet four yards long, and about an inch and a 
half broad ; it muſt "in reverſed two or three times, ſo as 
to form a knot upon the part which is to be compreſſed; 
as when an hæmorrhage from a wound is to be ſtopped. 
7. The quadrangular bandage is about three feet ſquare, 
or a little longer than broad. The French call it le grand 
couvre chef, | | arts | 
8. The capeline, or reflex bandage. It ſhould not be 
full four inches broad, ſometimes narrower, ſix or eight 
yards long. It muſt be ſo applied as to be ſmooth and 
even upon the part in neceſſary circulars and reflexers. 
There are variety of other bandages; but the occaſion, 
and the genius of the ſurgeon, will generally beſt ſuggeſt 
in particular caſes, what mode of applying the bandage 
will be the moſt proper. | 


Beſides the above-named, there are the circular or an- 


nular, that is, when the upper rounds come exactly _ 
| the 
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the under. The obtuſe, or aſcia; the French call it do- 
loires it is when the rounds aſcend or deſcend upon each 
other in the form of a ſcrew. The repent ; the French 


call it rampant; it is when the bandage is applied to the 


part affected, in rounds, ſeparate, and at a little diſtance 
from each other. The reflex, or reflected; the French 
call it renverſee ; it is when the bandage muſt be invert- 


ed, and turn back as in thoſe applied to the legs, and 


where the part is of different thickneſſes. The expellent, 
or as the French call it, the expulſive bandage, is when 
it is applied to the legs to repel a ſwelling there, in which 
caſe it is applied firſt to the feet, and rolled upwards. 


The ſcapulary and napkin,” is a piece of cloth four or fix 


fingers broad, with a ſlit in the middle to paſs the head 


through, and long enough to reach from the bottom of 


the ſternum over the ſhoulders, and down the back, as low 
as the ſternum is before. 8 
Whatever directions may be given concerning ban- 


dages, they fall ſhort of enabling a perſon dexterouſly to 


apply. them; ſeeing them applied, and alſo being exer- 
cited in the application of them, are eſſentially neceſſary. 


Zee figures of bandages, and directions as circumſtantial as 


words perhaps can expreſs, in Heiſter's Surgery. Pott's 


Works. 


DELIOU ATIO. To melt. See So1.v TON. oh 


_ DELIQUIUM, from delinguo, to fwoon. This word 
Ggnifies the ſame as LiPoTHIMIA, which ſee; alſo the 
ſolution of any body when expoſed to the air, as in mak- 
ing the ol. tart. per deliq. _ | 


DELIRIUM, from deliro, to rave, or tall idly. When 
the ideas excited in the mind do not correſpond to the 
external objects, but are produced by the change induced 


on the common ſenſory, the patient is ſaid to be delirious. 
The Greeks call it paraphreneſis. In the Engliſh there is 


no word for it, except light-headedneſs be admitted. 
In madneſs, reaſon is deſtroyed; in fooliſhneſs, which 
the Greeks call moroſis, reaſon is defeCtive ; and in a de- 
lirium, reaſon is vitiated. | | | 8 
The paraphreneſis, or delirium, differs from a madneſs, 


in not being perpetual, which happens in deliriums with- 


out a fever. 


Galen ſays, that deliriums are cauſed by the heat and 


acrimony of the fluid, but principally by yellow bile. See 
his de Sympt. Cauſ. lib. ii. Many other writers ſay that 
the bile is the cauſe. Dr. Shebbeare, in his Theory and 


Practice of Phyſic, attributes this diſorder to either an | 
_ exceſs, or a defect of vital heat. As to preſages from 
_ deliriums, in theſe and many other caſes, no great danger 
is to be apprehended, whilſt the pulſe, the appetite, and | 


reſpiration, are favourable. | 
DELIRIUM MANIACAM, i. e. Mania. 
DELIRIUM MELANCHOLICUM, i. e Melancholia. 
DELOCATIO, i. e. Luxatio. | | 
DELPHINIUM, called alſo conſolida regalis, calca- 
trippa, delphinum majus, five vulg. Garden lark-ſpur, or 


lark's-heels. 


It is a plant very common in our gardens, though not 
uſed with us in medicine. Boerhaave mentions nineteen 
ſpecies. It is annual; the flowers have a ſpur or heel 
behind them, whence their name. Rail Hiſt | 
- DELPHINUM PLATANI FOLIO. A name of the 
ſtaphis agria. 3 5 | 

DELPHYS. The uterus. : 


DELTA. The name of the letter D in the Greek; 


alſo the external pudendum muliebre. 


DELTOIDES MUSC. The deltoid muſcles, from 
A, the Greek D, and «©, likeneſs. Some call theſe 
muſcles triangulares, others name them humerales. They 
riſe from the anterior edges of the extremities of the 
clavicles, which join the acromions; from the acromions, 


and from the ſpines of the ſcapulz, and are inferted into 
the middle of each os humeri reſpectively. They move 


the arm forward, upward and backward. 
DEMENTIA. Madneſs, or a delirium. 
DEME TRIOS, i. e. Cerealia. 
DEMOCRATIS THERIACA. A theriaca deſcribed 
by Etius. | : 0 | - 
' DEMOTIVUS LAPSUS. Sudden death. 
DEMULCENTIA MEDICAMENTA. Demul- 
cent medicines. They are ſuch medicines as ſheath the 


- - » LE, v3: - of it 
| dentes lactei, and dentes riſorii, are the four amen 


| of the grinders appear, and are called dents 
and dentes genuini. Mr. John Hunter e 1 i 
| them as follow; viz. from the ſymphiſis of . 0 


; 1 


DEN 


acrimony of the humours, and ſo ren 
Emollients are alſo demulcents; for the 
Wh af and ſoften rigid fibres. 
Demulcents are of two kinds, viz, gen eh: 
volve all kinds of acrids e e er dn ry 
obtunding only a particular kind of acrimony. e 

The general ſort are, iſt, All oily bodie ; 

. y es obtained þ 
the expreſſion of fruits, or formed by boiling certain 
gredients in water; the oil diſtilled from wax ay al 
animal fats. 2dly, All infipid inodorous plants that 4 
no oil, taken in the form of emulſions, infufions 2 
tion, &c. 3dly, All ſeeds from which an oil mz de 
preſſed. ꝗthly, The viſcid infipid gums. 5thly * Fy 
ſucculent and concreſcent parts of ſound animals ex 
the bile and urine) and all their glutinous parts, * 

The ſpecific demulcents, 1ſt, All terreſtrial abſorbents 
which take up acids, and prevent their effects as ſuch. 
beſides theſe, the teſtaceæ, corals, crabs eyes, iron fl. 
ings, &c. by theſe the corroſive mercury, and ſuch like 
poiſons, may be appeaſed. 2dly, All acids, with reſpec 
to alcalies. 3dly, All alcalies with regard to acids, 4thl 
Ardent ſpirits, with regard to acids. , 

DEND. An abbreviation. of dendrographia, 

DENDE. The ſpecies of ricinus, called abelmoluch, 

DENDR. An abbreviation of dendrographia, or den- 
drologia. 1 A | 

DENDROIDES. Plants that reſemble trees; they 
are alſo called arboreſcent. 
DENDROLIBANUS. Roſemary. 

DENDROMALACHE, i. e. Malva arboreſcen:: 
DENODATIO. Diſſolution. 

DENS. A tooth. The teeth are uſually f xteen in 
each jaw; they are divided into the body which is abore 
the gum, and the root, or fang, which is within che ſoc- 
ket of the jaw; the neck is the line of divifion between 
the root and the body. They are made up of a boney {ub 
ſtance and an nd. *** 

The enamel covers only the body of the 7604), i. e. thi 
part which is out of the gums, as far as to its neck; i 
is not bone, for it is not vaſcular, nor capable of being 
injected : further, if animals are fed with madder, the 
boney part of the tooth will be injected, but the cnamd 
will remain unaltered; or ſteep the enamel in a weak 
acid, and it will all become a powder; whereas when 
bone is thus ſteeped, a ſoft griftly part remains. 

Each root is hollow for the admiſſion of veſſels and 
nerves to paſs into the ſubſtance of the teeth, but thel 
cavities grow leſs as we advance in years. 

Oſſification begins in the body of a 200th, and is cat 
tinued to the root, and there are as many points of oi 
cation as there are tubercles in the foot. The long part d 
the tooth is the hardeſt part in the body, except the enamel 
which covers the teeth. Mr. John Hunter ſuſpec thi 
the teeth when full grown, are not ſimply bone, Hed 
ſerves, that bones are tinged with the colouring mit 
of madder when they are complete and perfectij eng 
if the animal is fed for a time with this root; and t 
whilſt growing, receive this tinge, but not when they f 
perfected; in all other bones this red colour 1s 0m 
carried out of them by abſorption, and they retum' 
their original colour, but when a tooth hath had this cole 
given to it, which muſt be while it is growing, F * 
is perfected it never loſes it, which ſhews tbeit R 
the abſorbent ſyſtem, and therefore, moſt like, 
vaſcular alſo. The rickets do not affect the teeth; * 
never find them grow ſoft like the other bones, but a 
remain perfectly hard: laſtly, in old age, the otber® 
become brittle and waſte, but the teeth never do. 

The teeth are divided into three claſſes, iz. 4 * 
ſores, canini, and molares. The inciſores, c. 


der them mij 
y both obtund 0 


in each jaw; they appear the firſt, The canin * 
oculares, are one on each ſide of the inciſores, in e 
The molares are five on each fide of both jane 
calls them genuini. Sometimes, before 19%), 
of age, and ſometimes at five or fix and twee 


| each fide, are two Incisor8s, which ſee. 


DEN 


uns. Gee CANINI „ bi _ 
. And, three, molares, the laſt of which is 
0 ; | 


| eie See MOLARES. 
e en canini, and the two firſt of the grinders, 
formed at the birth, and are thoſe teeth which are 
* They uſually cut or appear about the ſeventh 
* h and are ſhed about the ſeventh year. The ſe- 
month, 3m", are formed in ſockets of their own, which 
C CER below the other ſocket. The three dentes 
n on each ſide, do not come through the gums 
1 ail all the firſt ſet of teeth are ſhed 3 then they come 
ongh with the ſecond ſet, and are never ſhed. Some 
people never have the dentes ſapientigæ. At three years of 
bez or thereabout, a child hath its firſt ſet of teeth, which 
"There Ne generally as many protuberances on the bo- 
jy of the teeth as there are roots; but theſe latter ſome- 
imes grow together, at other times they are divaricated, 
ſpecially on the upper jaw, where, not having a ſufficient 
Perc, becauſe of the maxillary ſinus, they ſpread and 
te extracted with greater difficulty than thoſe on the 
wer jaw. . | | 
The fifth pair of nerves ſupply the teeth with branches, 
dich are wrapped up with the blood veſſels by means of 
membrane, and running under the teeth, enter into their 
vities. From an attention to the fifth pair of nerves, 
ind the parts to which they are diſtributed, many of the 
hcnomena attendant on diſorders of the teeth may be ac- 
zunted for. Mr. Moſs obſerves, in his Eſſay on the 
Hanagement of Children, &c. that the zcerh, when a 


en in ild is born, are lodged in the ſockets in the jaw bones, 
$ aboxe nd are covered with, and inveloped by a thin mem- 
ie ſoe⸗ ane that is very irritable, and ſenſible. of pain. viz. the 
etween rioſteum of the teeth; ſo that when the teeth begin to 


row, and emerge from their receſſes, or ſockets, they 
uſt neceſſarily diſtend, perforate, and force their way 
rough this membrane, which, when upon the full 
retch, from its ſenſibility, gives * pain, and occa- 


ey lub 
e. thit 


eck; it 


f being ons fevers, ſtartings, and all the ſymptoms which hap- 
der, the en during the time of breeding the teeth. As ſoon as 
enamel is membrane is completely divided in that part by the 
1 a weak th, or teeth, which then happens to be riſing, the child 


25 when relieved for the preſent, from the fever and other 
mplaints, but which are ſubject to return upon the 
cceſhive riſing of the other teeth. 5 

Diſorders in the teeth depend chiefly on a caries in 
tem ; an inflammation in the membrane which covers 
ir roots, &c. and a defluxion of humours on the ſaid 
mbrane.: when a tooth is carious it often occaſions a 


felg and 
but thek 


d is colt 
8 of oltte 


ng part ail breath, and the air paſſing into, or any warm or 
he enam Id ſubſtance touching it, pain is excited: relief is often 
pecds th tained by filling the carious part with maſtich ; but the 
. Hed ſt method is to extract the 20%. In caſe of an inflam- 
ing matt ſton in the membrane which ſpreads itſelf about the 


Aly green 
and tl 
en they 
ris in tt 
| returl \ 
| this col 


ts of the teeth, bleeding or purging, according to the 
te of the conſtitution, will be needful ; warm barley 
ter may alſo be held in the mouth; and ſuch other ge- 
al methods may be uſed as are found to be uſeful in 
ler inflammatory diforders When a defluxion of hu- 


peculiarly uſeful; bliſters may be applied behind the 

or on the back, 
be held between 
| barge of ſaliva, 


33 in the teeth, as happens in ſcorbutic and ve- 
Rüutenee, in which caſes, the method of cure will 
in freeing the conſtitution ſrom theſe kinds of com- 
he cartareous cruſt which is ſecreted from the blood 
* get on the teeth, is ſpeedily removed by touching 
A tne ſpt. ſal. marin. and then waſhing it off with 


P he tecth, and their diforders, ſee Mr. John Hun- 
b. oaks Hiſtory of the Human Teeth ; Euſtachius 
* wn, Hoffman de Dent. eorum Morb. & Cura; 
= n — of Teeth; Brooks's, or the London 


ENS CAB ; 85 
ENS C ANUS, 1. e. Hyoſciamus. 
eum. 


DznTEs: Two; bicuſpides, See 


urs give riſe to complaints in the teeth, purging will 


and horſe-raddiſh or pellitory root 
the gums and cheeks, to excite a 
ot Beſides theſe general cauſes, a mor- 
Quality induced into the general habit may give riſe 


8. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of the 


DENS CANIS. Dog's tooth. Boerhaave mentions 
five ſpecies. The flower is ſhaped like that of a lily : the 
root is long, fleſhy, and formed ſomewhat like the 200th 


of a dog: the leaves reſemble thoſe of the cylcamen. The 
driedfroots are commended as anthelminthic, but are not 


- uſed with us; 


DENS LEONIS, alſo called taraxacum, urinaria, piſs- 
a-bed, and dandelion. It is the leontodon taraxacum, 
or leontodon calyce ſquamis interne reflexis, foliis runci- 
natis denticulatis lævibus. Linn. It is a low plant, with 
long, narrow, deeply indented leaves, lying on the ground; 
among which ariſes a ſingle, naked, hollow pedicle, bear- 
ing a large, yellow, floſculous {lower the flower is followed 
by ſmall ſeeds, covered with a tuft of long down: the root 
is oblong, ſlender, yellowiſh, or browniſh on the outſide, 
and white within. It is perennial, common in uncultivated 


places, and flowers from April to the end of ſummer. 


The roots, ſtalks, and leaves, abound with a milky 


juice, that is bitteriſh, but of no particular flavour. They 
are mildly detergent, and aperient, but more powerful 


than the cichoreum ſylveſtre. Boerhaave highly com- 
mends it as a reſolvent. But the more immediate and 
ſenſible operation of this plant is to looſen the belly, and 
promote urine, which it does without heating. Ex 
As neither the plant nor its preparations keep well, the 
beſt method of uſing it is as a part of diet, and to eat the 
roots as freſh as they can be had. | - 
Boerhaave takes notice of twelve ſpecies. See Raii 
Hitt. [Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
DENS LEONIS: A name of the auricula muris. 
— DENS LEONIS. Foliis integris, &c. Hungarian 
hawkweed. 5 | Fed re | 
DENS SERPENTIS, 1. e. Gloſſopetra- 
 DENSITAS. Denſity. It is that property in any 
body which is oppoſite to rarity, whereby it contains ſuch 
a quantity of matter under ſuch a bulk. But in medical 
writings, denſeneſs ſometimes means frequency, and is 


applied to the pulſe, and to reſpiration. 


DENTAGRA, from oFvg, a tooth, and 4 D a ſeizure. 


It is uſed both to ſignify the gout in the teeth, and an in- 


ſtrument for drawing them. 1 
DENTALE. See DenTALiUM. . EP 
DENTALE VIRIDE STRIATUM, i. e. Entalium. 
DENTALIS LAPIS. It is the tartareous matter which 


is formed about the teeth in the likeneſs of a ſtone. 


DEN'TALIUM, i. e. Entalium. | | 

DENT ALIUM, alſo called dentale, autalis, tubulus 
dentalis, and tooth-ſhell; It is the ſhell of a ſmall ſea- 
fiſh; it is oblong, ſlender, and of a whitiſh, greeniſh, or 
reddiſh colour, about two inches long, ſtriated, and 
marked with two or three bands about it. As a medi- 
cine, the oyſter-ſhell may be ſubſtituted for it. | 

DEN T ARIA, called alſo coralloides, ſeptifolia, ſet- 
foil-toothwort, and coral-wort. This plant hath a long 
pod, full of round ſeeds ; when this pod is ripe, its valves 
are twiſted into a ſpiral form, and diſcharge the ſeeds with 
violence. The root is ſquamous, fleſhy, and denticu- 
lated. It flowers in April, The root is drying and aſtrin- 
gent. » 5 
, DENTARIA. A name of the orobanche, and of the 
plumbago. „ 

DENTARPAGO. The inſtrument called dentagra. 

DENTATA. So the ſecond vertebra of the neck is 
called. It is remarkable for its proceſs, which is called 
proceſſus dentatus, which plays in the hollow of the an- 
terior arch of the vertebra above it, (called Atlas). From 
the ſides of the proceſſus dentatus, the ligaments go off to 
attach it to the atlas, and from its point a ſtrong one is 
ſent out to the os occipitis. 

DENTATA. Dentated. In botany, a dentated leaf is 
one that is notched at the edges, with a number of blunt 
points reſembling teeth. | | 

DENTELLARIA, i. e. Plumbago. 85 

DENTES COLUMELLARES. In Varro and Pliny, 
they are the ſame as Varro elſewhere calls dentes canini. 

DENTES GENUINI. Cicero calls the molares thus; 
but they are the teeth called ſapientixæ. 8 

DENTES LACT EI, i. e. Dentes inciſores. 

DENTES OCCULARES. Eye- teeth. See Dtns. 

They are thus named, becauſe that extracting them is 


ſuppoſed to injure the eyes. 
| 42 DENTES 


* 


teeih. Dentifrices. Medicints for cleaning the teeth. 


ment for ſcraping off the cruſt which is formed on foul 


vage, in his Syſtem of Noſology, makes this a ſpecies of 


- Incifion may be made in the gum, to remove its tenſion. 
A troubleſome cough is oft an attendant on zeething | 


liis ſumariæ bulboſæ. 


the gums from the teeth. 


_ OpaxisMos 
of their teeth. 


this proceſs of nature, they are owing to ſome accidental 


- increaſed, which attends this ſtate ; in which caſe, altera- 


| adhere. 


lier; weakly children, particularly thoſe that are diſpoſed 


does not affect the teeth. EO 
A ſlavering, or a diarrhoea, are favourable ſymptoms 


ſome ſymptoms. In difficult dentition, the child is pre- 
ternaturally hot, cries immoderately, ſtarts in his ſleep, 


charged, and often hangs viſcid from the mouth; the 
belly either coſtive or over looſe. Sometimes acute fe- 


DEN 


DENTES RISORII, i. e. Dentes inciſoril.  — + | 
DENTICULATA. A name of the moſchatellina fo- 


DENTICULATUS. In botany, the ſame as dentates. 
DENTICULI ELEPHANTIS. See EN TALIG M. 
DENTIDUCUM, i. e. Dentagra. 

DEN TIFRICIUM, from dentes tricare, to rub the 


The moſt effectual dentifrices are the mineral acids, the 
beſt of which is the ſpt. ſal. marin. next is the ſpt. vitriol. 
But the ſpt. nitri ſhould never be uſed, for it deſtroys the 
enamel of the teeth. | 
DENTILLARIA. Lead-wort. | | 
DENTISCALPIUM, or Dentiſcalpra. An inſtru- 
teeth. In Oribaſius, it is an inſtrument for ſeparating 
DENTITIO. Dentition, or breeding of teeth. Sau- 


Odontalgia. 


Cullen makes dentitio ſynonymous with 
odaxiſmus; 


but does not admit it as a diſeaſe, See 
Children often ſuffer much uneaſineſs from the cutting 
Yet teething is not properly a diſeaſe. 
Whatever dangerous ſymptoms may occaſionally attend 


diſorder attendant on the child. Plenitude is generally 
the morbid habit, which is productive of fatal conſe- 
quences during dentition. In this cafe, bleeding, and a 
frequent repetition of ſolutives, muſt be uſed. If a mor- 
bid acrimony in the blood is attendant, the pain will be 


tives adapted to the caſe muſt be preſcribed. 4 
If there is much fever, and a tooth is ready to cut, an 


children; in which caſe, a plaſter of Burgundy pitch, 
applied to the nape of the neck, is of conſiderable ſervice. 
A freſh one may be applied when the firſt begins not to 


When children are vigorous, they cut their zecth ear- 


to the rickets, are later before their teeth appear. Mr. 
J. Hunter ſays, that weakneſs and diſeaſe in the body 


during the time of cutting the teeth. Children attended 
with theſe ſymptoms, are rarely diſturbed with any of the 


violent diſorders, ſuch as convulſions, &c. See Hur- | 
| lock's Treatiſe on Dentition. 


Mr. John Hunter's Nat. 
Hiſt. of the Human Teeth. | = 


Hoffman obſerves, that the teeth appear in ſome in the 


ſeventh month, in others later, as in the ninth, or even the 
twelfth ; the fore-teeth are generally cut firſt, from the 
friction of the nipple; next, the eye tecth; and, laſtly, 


the grinders. In ſome, this proceſs gives but little un- 


eaſineſs; in others, it is accompanied with very trouble- 


often applies his hand to his mouth, ſucks with eager- 
\ neſs, and even bites the nipple. The gums ſwell, and 
look whitiſh and reddiſh; the ſaliva is copiouſly diſ- 


vers; convulſive and epileptic motions; diſtortions of 
the jaws, and other violent ſymptoms are joined, differ- 
ent in different ſubjects, according to the difficulty of the 
eruption of the teeth, or the ſenſibility of the child. 
Amongſt the prognoſtics, he ſays, that thoſe who are 


plethoric, ſleepy, coſtive; alſo thoſe who are ſeized in 


dentition with a cough, who are of great ſenſibility, or 
an hereditary paſſionate diſpoſition, have the moſt to fear. 


Hippocrates obſerves, that thoſe who are attacked by the 


acute fever, eſcape convulſions; and that the zeething is 
eaſieſt in winter. The principal indications of cure are, 
to abate the pain and inflammation, and to ſoften and 
relax the gums. If the belly is not naturally lax, it 


ſhould be kept ſo. A ſpontaneous looſeneſs is ſalutary, 
and ſhould not be checked ; if it is, convulſions, and 
other threatening ſymptoms, are then much more apt 


| feveriſhneſs abovenamed comes on, blecding w 


_ dynes are an important addition in this inſtance, Jy 


; Moſs, in his Eſſay on the Manapement of (0! 
&c. remarks, that the time of cutting the fg e 
uncertain; it ſometimes happening in the tir 1 
month; at others, not until the ſixtecnth or Ry * 
but that, in general, it it about the ſeventh or > 
adds, that there are two ſtages or periods 12 he 
which it becomes needful to attend to: the firſt] "_ 
of breeding; and the ſecond, the time of As, be 
teeth. The firſt, or breeding the teeth, comme: b b 
about the third or fourth month ; it may be 3 / xi 
copious diſcharge of ſaliva from the chilg'; won 9. " 
place; its being pleaſed with having its gums rubbed 
a finger, or other harder ſubſtance ; its becomiv. . * 
fretful, &e. If now there is great heat, thirſt Fre: Fe 
neſs and drowſineſs, with frequent ſtartings when le 
it will be neceſſary to procure a few itools, and 0k 
the bowels lax, if they are not already ſo; if 3 looſes 
at this time attends, though it is Tomewhat frond 
ſhould not be checked. The griping which fond 
attends this looſeneſs, is generally abated by the uſe 1 
little magneſia. When the drowſinels, thin. 


ling, al 
will be ſingularly uſeſul. Two leeches may ol 
the feet every, or every other day, until theſe os. 
abate. During the thirſt, if the children crave ſwecto 
drinks, liquorice may be boiled in the water whith: 
given, as it does not increaſe this troubleſome {ympton 
After the bleeding, bliſters behind the cars or on the bad 
are not to be omitted. The antimonial emctics Qu 
be repeated now and then until the fever is mont 
Should convulſions come on, the above treatment y! 
be alſo well adapted to relieve. A diſcreet uſe of wn 


ſecond ſtage or period of teething, is that of cutting th 
teeth; this uſually begins about the ſeventh or ninth mon 
in this, the ſymptoms and management are in gener 
the ſame as thoſe of the firſt period. That it may be now 
that a child who a little before was pleaſed with hay 
his gums rubbed, will now ſeldom ſuffer any thing ha 
to touch them; for when a 700th is upon the point d 
coming through the gum, the gum is exceeding ſore, a 
ſenſible of pain from the flighteſt touch. It may! 
known that a 200 is near cutting, when the gum, in a 
particular part, where a tooth or 1ccth may be expett 
to come, appears fuller and more diſtended than ud 
and than the other parts of the gums are; the gun! 
that part looks red and inflamed at the botiom or ba 
| but is paler or whiter at its point or edge; and whn 
tooth is very near cutting, the edge of the gum {cems1 
if it had a flat, white bliſter upon it, and appears thick 
and broader than the edges of the gums are in old 
places: at this time, if any alarming ſymptoms cone 
| cutting the gum over the edge of the approaching 0 
will be a ſpeedy and often an effectual means of reich 
Sometimes though, in cutting the gum, the nfs 
' abate, the tooth does not appear until ſome days, d 
haps weeks after; nay, ſometimes the gum hes. 
the former uneaſy ſymptoms return ; which, for their 
lief, require the cutting to be repeated, and that (en 
times before the tooth will completely appear. | , 
miſtaken notion, that repeated cutting the gum, 4 
it harder, for the contrary happens; on whic!, ſe) 
John Hunter's Practical Treatiſe on the Dilcales © 
Teeth, p. 121. f 
DENTO. One whoſe teeth are prominent to 4. 
degree, or who is full-mouthed. | 
DENTODUCUM. The inſtrument called cent 
DENUDATIO. Denudation. It is ſpoken of bo 
that are laid bare by the fleſh being torn off them. * 
DEOBSTRUENS, de priv. and 9bjirw, 4 
Deobſtruent. They are ſuch medicines as pen 
tions. They are the ſame as aperients. 112 
DEOPPILANTIA. Deoppilatives, i. e. Dec“ 4 
DEPART. In chemiſtry, it is a method of I 
or ſeparating gold from ſilver, by means of adus 
is alſo called quartation. | | . þ 
 DEPASCENS (Ur.cvs.) Depaſcent ulcei. ** 
edzna, and herpes miliares. | 
DEPERDITIO, 1. e. Abortus. DT 
DEPETIGO. A kind of itch, in which the l 


to ſucceed. | 
6 


| rough, 


DEP 


I hlegmate 
tery parts. 


7 ORTUM: Depilatory. Medicines which 
rr ſuch as — orpiment, & c. 
F 8 three kinds of depilatory medicines; 1. The 
an or depilatoria, by way of eminence ; 2. Fhoſe 
mn chin the hair; and, 3. T hoſe which are corroſive, 


| extirpate the hair: : 
MEPILIS, i. e. Athrix. es V 
MWPLUMATIO. An affection of the eye-lids, with | 
wi 110u5 tumour, Which cauſes the hair to fall off. Ætius 
mr | + is a diſorder of the eye, conſiſting of a madaroſis 
du] rlezophthalmias ER ANI 
ley eds 10, i. e. Catalepſis. dr 
* )PRESSIO. A depreſſion. In ſurgery this word 
ene en Ggnifies particularly a ſinking inwards of ſome 
re, i of the Kull, which happens from an external vio- 
etimey e by which the bone is fractured. This injury is ex- 
eckt [:d by ſome by the words impreſſio, introceſſio. 
„ an n this caſe, the ſame ſymptoms may attend as are ob- 
echt e in an extravaſation within the ſkull, and are cauſed 
12d he ſame means, viz. mechanical preflure ; they differ 
mio ly from thoſe of a concuſſion of the brain. See 
ecteuel Fos io... . N 
lich! r. Hunter ſeems to think, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
npton viſe a depreſſion of this kind, becauſe the fracture is 
he bad e extenſive in the inſide than the outer one, and the 
ſhoul le can never be brought exactly to fit each other, 
emonel rever, as according to Hildanus and Van-det-Weil, 
nt wi e ſkuils have been ſo ſoft as to be depreſſed without 
of an fractured, ſucceſs may · be expected at leaſt in ſome 
e. Th ; and where the bones are ſoft and yielding, they 
ttinp th be raiſed by means of a ſtring faſtened to an adheſive | 
1 mond er, which may be applied to the depreſſion after ſhav- 
| genen the part. But after all, if their elevation was eaſily 
be note ticable, it would be unwarrantable, in general, to be 
h bah ented wich mere elevation; for all the ills attending 
ti; h olowing ſimple fractures, are more likely to happen 
point 0 depreſſed pieces of bone; therefore, removing the 
ſore, af {cd pieces, is the only right intention to be purſued. 
t may i LPRESSOR, from deprimere, to pull, or draw down. 
mm, in latomy, a name applied to ſeveral muſcles, becauſe 
expect depreſs the parts they are faſtened to. 25 
han uſu EPRESSORES ALE NASI. The depreſſors of the 
he gum s of the noſe. They ariſe ſrom the upper jaw bone 
m 07 bal ardly, where the gums cover the ſockets of the dentes 
| wh:nil dres and canini, and are inſerted into the root of the 
n ſeems of the noſe, advancing up the {ide of the wing a little 
ars thick | they pull the alæ downwards. | 


e in ou PRESSOR ANGULI ORIS. A name given by 


1s come us to the depreſſor labiorum communis. It riſes 


ching uu the outer part of the lower edge of the lower jaw, at 
Ide of the chin, and is continued outwardly, to the 
e {ymptal er 2ygomaticus, to the naſalis of the upper lip, and 


13 of rel 


a8, 05e e into the outer part of the orbicularis, where it ſur- 
| he's NN tie upper lip at the corner of the mouth. It ex- 
for their and joins the elevator of the corner of the mouth, 
| that len PRLSSOR COSTARUM. They are ſo ſimilar to 
ear, | i Vatores longiores as to need no farther deſcription, 
a or q their name imports) their office is the reverſe of 
ich, Ke» mer. 8 

ſeaſes d kSsOR EPIGLOTIDIS. It riſes from the li- 
don the thyroid cartilage on. its fore part on each 


at to 2 5 is inſerted in the epiglottis, near its baſis, on 
Ide, © | 


ed dent EKLSSOR LABIORUM COMMUNIS, i. e. De- 


FE angult oris. | 
FRUSSORES LABII INFERIORIS, alſo called 
us. They ariſe flethy on each ſide of the chin, 
4 Uiquely, and crolling each other, they terminate 
| BH the whole edge of the lip, where it grows red. 

F 580R LABII SUPERIORIS, called alſo tri- 
It riſes from the ſockets of the inciſores, runs 


paws part of the apper lip, and ſome fibres run 


oh and P. AYTISMA MyoIiDES. 


| and rect 
dus from 


FRESORES MAXILL A INFERIOR. Sce Di- 


terii 


t 


SOR OCULI, called alſo humilis, rectus in- 


us deprimens, muſculus inferior. It riſes 


pat. OE 9 5 

DEPRIMENS, i. e. Depreſſor. It is alſo a name of 
the depreſſor oculi; | | | 

— DEPURATIO. Depuration. It is the freeing of any 
fluid from all heterogeneous matter or ſeculence. This 
operation is of three kinds: 1ſt, Decantation, which can 
only take place where a difference is in the ſpecific gravi- 


— ——_ —_— 


DES 


| PpHLEGMATIO:. Vinous ſpirits are ſaid to be ſome meaſure with the covering of the optic nerves, and 
5 4, or rectified, when well freed from their | is inſerted into the fore part of the ſclerotica, after run- 
8 ning under the ye. | | 


DEPRESSOR SUPERCILII, i. e. Corrugator Coi- 
DEPRESSORIUM. An inſtrument which is uſed for 


depreſſing the dura mater after the operation of the tre- 


ies of what conſtitutes the mixture; whence that which 


is the heavieſt falls to the bottom, and the lighter part is 
ſeparated from it by. decantation or pouring off: when 
fluids are to be ſeparated from oils, a tritorium, or ſepara- 
tory glaſs, is uſed. 2dly, Deſpumation; this is performed 
by adding the whites of eggs, or other ſuch viſcid matter,; 
to the fluid to be clarified, and, after a perfect commix= 
ture, making them coagulate by means of heat, and thus 
carrying to the ſurface all the heterogenous matter; the 
impurities are then, with the concreted viſcid matter, ſe- 
parated with a ſpoon. This is alſo called clarification. 
3dly, Filtration, percolation, or colature; it is performed by 
paſſing, without preſſure, the fluid to be purified through | 
{trainers of linen, flannel, or paper, which retaining the 
feculence, eee the clearer fluid to paſs through. 


When flannel is uſed, it is commonly formed into a 


cone, called Hippocrates's fleeve, and its baſe is hung on 
three props, with the cone downwards it 1s then filled 


with the liquor, which gradually drops from the apex : it 
is generally uſed when the matter muſt be pailed through 
whilſt hot. | ; | | 

When paper is uſed for filtering through, it muſt be 
ſupported by fitting it to a funnel, or by laying it on a 


linen ſtrainer, in a ſieve, or other ſuch like convenience. 
| When paper is fitted to a funnel, ſtraws ſhould be placed 


here and there betwixt them. | : | 
Diſtillation and ſublimation are practiſed in the caſe of 


| ſpirits and ſalts with a view to depuration, and the opera- 


tion is called in theſe caſes rectification. CEOS 
DEPUR ATORIA FEBRIS. Depuratory fever. 

A name, given by Sydenham to a fever which prevailed 
in the years 1661 and 1664. He called it depuratory, 
becauſe he obſerved that nature regulated all the ſymp- 
toms in ſuch a manner as to fit the febrile matter for ex- 
pulſion in a certain time, either by a copious ſweat, or 2 
free perſpiration. Sce Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's 
8 | 5 

DERAS. As pas, a ſheep-ſkin. The title of a book in 


into gold. It is wrote on ſheep-ſkins, 

DERBIA, i. e. Impetigo. | 

DERMA, Jepua, i. e. Deras. . | 
DERIVATIO. Derivation. In medicine it is when 


a a humour which cannot conveniently be evacuated at the 


part affected, is attracted from thence, and diſcharged 
elſewhere; thus, a bliſter is applied to the neck to draw 
away the humour from the eyes. 


of by the ancients is, in their ſenſe of theſe terms, wholly 
exploded. By revulſion they meant the driving back of 


meaning of the word revulſion, as here applied, can have 
is, the preventing too great an afflux of humours to any 


miniſhing the quantity of what flows from them; the firſt 
of theſe intentions is anſwered by the application of re- 
pellents to the part; the laſt by bleeding and other eva- 
cuations ! thus, any medicines promoting the ſecretions, 
may be ſaid to make a revulſion, and in this fenſe deriva- 
tion can only be underſtood. | 
DERMATODES, from Jzppa, a ſein or leather, and 
eggs likeneſs. Leather-like, An epithet of the dura 
mater. 2 | | | 
DERTRON. Feſius ſays it is the abdomen or omen- 
tum; Linden and Coronarius ſay it is the ſmall inteſtines. 
DESCENSIO. It is ſpoken of tlie gentle and mode- 
rate motion of the body, or of the humours downwards. 


the back part of the ſocket, cohering in 


Tle 


chemiſtry, treating of the art of tranſmuting baſe metals 


The doctrine of derivation and revulſion ſo much talked | 
the fluids ſrom one part to another. The only rational 


part, either by contracting the area of the veſſels, or di- 
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The chemiſts call it diſtillatio per deſcenſum when the 
fire is applied to the top and all round the veſſel, whoſe 
orifice is at the bottom, and the vapours conſequently 
driven there. Liquifying ſalts by expoſing them to the 
air, as in making the ol. tart. per deliq. is alſo a ſort of 
diſtillatio per deſcenſum. . . 

DESCENSU8S, i. e. Deſgenſio + 


DESCENSORIUM. The furnace in which the diſtil- 


latio per deſcenſum is performed. _ NY Foy 
DESESSIO. Celſus uſes this word for ſitting on a 
cloſe-ſtool. _ | Es as 
DESICCATIO. Drying: The chemiſts alſo refer it 
(though impropenly)to. calcination. _ | us 
DESICCAT M. Deſiccative, from deſicco, to dry. 
In pharmacy it is applied to ſuch topical medicines as dry 
up the humours flowing through a wound. See EPULOo- 
 TICA, | | | 
DESIDIA OBLIVIO, i. e. Lethargy. _ 
DESIPIENTIA. The ſymptomatic phrenitis. 
DESME, from Jew, to tie or bind. This word occurs 
in Moſchion, and fignifies the fame as maniplus, faſci- 
culus. | 
DESMIDION. It is 
fies a ſmall handful. Mok 
DESMOS. In Hippoc. de Fract. this word Tignifies 
an affection of the joint after a luxation, in the manner of 
a tye or ligature, whereby they are rendered incapable of 


a diminutive of deſme, ſo ſigni - 


_ bending or ſtretching out. It proceeds from inflamma- | 


tion. | | 
DESPUMATIO, from deſpumo 

tion. See DRPU RATIO. „ 5 

DESQUAMATIO, from de, privative, and ſquama, 


the ſcale of a fi/h. To take off ſcales. By a metaphor it | 


is applied to a foul bone, the laminz of which riſe like 
ſcales : it is the ſame as exfoliation. Sometimes it ſigni- 
fes the ſame as abraſio. | Ds 


DESOUAMATORIUNM. Anepithet of a trepan, called | 


alſo exfoliativum, for a brading part of the cranium. 
DESTILLATTIO, i. e. Diſtillatio. | 
DESUDATIO. See Ernipros1s. | 
DESUDATIO. Deſudation. A profuſe 
eeded by an eruption of puſtules, called ſudamina, hi- 
droa, or heat-pimples. | 5 
DESURRECTIO, i. e. Deſeſſio. | 
5 DETENTIO, i. e. Catalepſis. | LE Bey 
DETERGENS, from deter geo, to wipe off. Deterging. 
The ſame as abſtergens. See ABSTERGENTIA. Deter- 
gents differ only in degree of efficacy from vulneraries. 
They have more ſubtil parts, and ſo are more fit to mix 


with, to attenuate, and wear away the contents of ab- 


ſceſſes and ulcerations, and ſuch viſcid humours as adhere 
to and obſtruct the veſſels. ond 8 
DETERIORATIO. Deterioration. The impairing or 
rendering a thing worſe; it is the oppoſite of melioration. 

DETERSORIUM. The apartments at baths where 
the ſwaat was ſcraped off, | : | 


DETERSORIUS." The ſame as abſterſive. See AB- | 


STERGENTIA. | | | | 
DETONATIO. Detonation, from detono, to make a 
great noiſe, In chemiſtry it is that noiſe and exploſion 
which any ſubſtance makes upon the application of fire to 
it. 
degree of thundering noiſe; it is a rag, noiſe, and 
leſs exploſive than the fulminating noiſe. See CaLci- 
NATIO. As nitre is the cauſe of moſt exploſions, the 
word detonation hath been appropriated chiefly to the in- 
flammation of the acid of this ſalt with bodies containing 
phlogiſton; and it is frequently given to thoſe inflamma- 
tions of nitrous acid, which are not accompanied with ex- 
ploſion. See Dict. of Chem. | 
DETRACTIO. See CATHA&REs1s. | a 
DETRAHENS QUADRATUS, i. e. Platiſma my- 
oides. | 
DETRACTOR AURIS, i. e. Abductor auris. 
DET RITIO. See Rnacosts. In a general ſenſe it 
is taken for trituration, from detero, to rub off 
DETRUSOR URINZ, from detrudere, to thruſt or 
 fqueeze out of, Douglas divides the muſcular covering of 
the bladder into two diſtinct muſcles; the longitudinal 
fibres be calls the detruſor urine, which he deſcribes as 


, fo ſcum. Deſpuma- 


ſweat ſuc- 


It is alſo called fulmination ; but detonation is a leſs 


| ariſing from the proſtate gland going round the fi 


| three letters they ſignify compoſition, and the worl 


thinneſs of the humours. 


| and taſte of honey. 2d, Diabetes inſipidus, wha 


| be an extraordinary.increaſe of the urine as to its 


ö difficulty attends the aſcertaining it. 


** 


— 


DIA 


and being loſt in the gland again: f 
calls e cal deleribes it as — ** — 
der the 3 | hed Dr. Hunter ſays, it is fan dun 8 
are no other regular muſcles, and this a. 
merely artificial, » 8 _ diſindin 
DEUNX. An eleven ounce meaſur 
COERCE hints | 
DEURENS FEBRIS, i. e. Cauſos. 
W ol See ENCAUMA. 
A: A poor kind of wine. wb 
tins call Jora.; Alſo, —— of the — I 
DEUTERINAS, i. e. Deuteria, from Iu 
cundus. 2,020 8 8 3 as 
DEUTERION: The ſecundines; 
F 1. e. Blæſus. 
DEX A Any receptacle, but part;ct,., 
labrum or ſolium, that ln a ; Tam baſon * 
might ſwim. It was alſo called colymbethra and aal 
DEXTANS. A ten outice meaſure or weioht 7 
nns. vie, 
DIA, a: The beginning of ſeveral terms in 
eine; and when the name of any thing begins with 


e or weight, 


which the 
poſition. | | 
| DIABACANVU, from bacanon, a ptincipal ingel 
in it. An hepatic remedy mentioned: by Trallian. | 

DIABEBOS. The ankle bones. ; Hippocrates 4 
this word. TIES ; 

DIBESASA,from Ju and Braora, wild rue. Ther 
of a preparation, in which is re. 

DIABETES, from Sac alive, to paſs off or thru), 1 
diſorder in which what is drank ſuddenly paſſes of, u 
evacuated almoſt crude. Or it is an exceſſive diſchay 
_ crude, urine, exceeding the quantity drank. Boerka 
in his Inſtitutes, ſays, it is a frequent copious did 


of lacteous urine, in conjunction with an extra 


y are compounded is the chief thing in theq 


Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the 
neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. He notices two ſpecies 
Diabetes mellitus, when the urine hath the colourol 


urine is limpid, and not ſweet. Dr. Home defies | 


tity, and that of a ſweetiſh taſte z attended with peng 
thirſt, and a dry ſkin, which for the moſt part 

fcaly. | | 
| Lommius ſays that the feat of this diſorder is 
kidnies; but this does not appear to be the caſe, nil 


Youth is ſcarcely attended with this diſorder: it 
frequent ſubjects are thoſe in the decline of life, vio! 
been ſubject to a liberal ufe of wine in their youth 
wh are alſo employed in the more violent kinds d 
neſs. . 

The cauſes are generally ſaid to be, a relaxtiond 
renal duct; too great a tenuity of the fluids; oro 
ed perſpiration : but perhaps, on maturer conſden 
a defect of vital heat, and the concurrence of fut 
dents as determine the ſerum to the kidnies, att 
cauſes. 'The diſcharge is not a my urinous 00h 
more than that through the ſkin in a hedtic fe 
truly perſpirable kind. | 
Beſides the frequent and too copious diſcharge of 
it is generally inſipid, though ſometimes a ſweetie 
to the ſmell and taſte is obſerved in it; thirk, u 
heat, a weak but quick pulſe, a gradual waſting 
fleſh, and, after ſome time, an anaſarcous tumideb n 
on. Dr. Liſter obſerves that it is flow in ts i 
that in the beginning the mouth is dry, the fl 
and frothy, and an unuſual heat is perceived in n 
els. If by accident the urine is ſuddenly check | 
follows a ſwelling of the loins, ſcrotum 135 ® 
and what urine is diſcharged paſſes off wit ＋ 
thus death is ſoon ufhered in. of 

The ſweetneſs of the urine (which ſymptom "+ 
ſtant, but generally when it does attend it * 
towards the end of the diſeaſe, or when deat? 7 


3 


at hand) is owing to the chyle paſſing unal*, 


D'1 A 


.; Dr. Morton obſerves, gives a ſweetneſs to the 
Atorated in the laſt ſtage of a phthyſis. 

When recent, and the conſtitution of the patient not 
eh iniured, a cure 18 ſometimes effected; but if of 
„ ganding, and there is a debilitated or otherwiſe diſ- 
eg habit, no hope of relief can be encouraged. 

The veneral indications of cure are, 1. To increaſe the 
(mentum of the blood; and 2. To divert or reſtrain 
nrecernatural diſcharge. N | 
he diet ſhould be the ſame as in an heCtic fever, viz. 
mal ſubſtances, ſuch as broth made of beef, ſhell-fiſh, 
b often, and in ſmall quantities z and jellies; barley- 
ter, in which the root of comftey is boiled, and lime- 
et, may be the common drink. _ ER 

loderate exerciſe on horſeback, and dry friction of the 
ole body, aſſiſt in promoting perſpiration ; and which, 
en excited, peculiarly tends. to divert the diſcharge 
pugh the kidnies. 5 F 

hen unquenched lime is mixed with the ſerum of 
pd, it generates thoſe ſalts that are neceſſary to the true 
ary diſcharge 3 and if lime-water is drank as freely as 
thirſt requires it, its efficacy excceds that of Briſtol 


nich, 
atter EXPE 


teemed as a ſpecific: but, in order to this advantage 
| lime-water, it muſt be drank while the heat conti- 
„ which it poſſeſſes from the lime being quenched in 
water. ; 45 | 1 | 


aes | t proper intervals, during the uſe of lime-water as 


Chet 


whatever can improve the craſis of the blood, may 
be adminiſtered. | ine 
flannel ſhirt may be worn to ſolicit a diſcharge through 
ſkin, The tincture of cantharides is ſaid by Dr. 
ton, to be a ſpecific in this complaint. Others prefer 
erum aluminoſum, made as ſtrong as the ſtomach will 
it, and direct half a pint to be taken night and morn- 
With others, the vitr. cœrul. gr. ſs. given twice a 
diſſolved in any agreeable liquor, is moſt depended 
When the means firſt propoſed are unſucceſsful, re- 
e may be had to theſe, or ſuch other means as expe- 
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tent tage, and from the ſucceſs which follows on the uſe 
** Itilpaſmodics, joined with other means, a ſpaſm in 
th ye ucts, through which ſome other excretions are con- 


b rather than an irritation in the kidnies, may be a 
pal cauſe of this malady, 3 | 

F Aretæus, Lommius, Boerhaave, Sydenham, Liſter, 
peare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic, Lond. Med. 
and Inq, vol. ili. p. 274, &c, vol. v. p. 298. Bu- 
$ Domeſtic Medicine; Brooks and London Practice 
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eros METALLORUM. A name of tin, be- 
11 0 ohen incorporated with other metals, they are not 


kd but with the greateſt difficulty. 


axtionl \BOLI INTES TINA, i. e. Dopper. 

. orobl BOTANUM, from BdJavy, an herb, The name 
conſid h aſter prepared of herbs. 5 

of fuk LWROSIN. See ANASTOMOSIS. 1 

ar wn LROSIS, 1. e. Anabroſis. Alſo a corroſion, either 
nous onh mecicine or humour, from c pogo, to eat through. 


ICADMIAS, The name of a plaiſter, whoſe baſis 
HED : | 
ICALAMINTHES, The name of an antidote 
aſis is calamint. | | e 


CARCINON, 


me of an antid t Rf 
CARYON, 10 L prepared of theſe kinds of fiſh, 
ICASSIA, i. e. Electarium e caſa, 


CASTORIU, from | _ 
lote whoſe baſis 15 b > oaonne 
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A i; 75 and vabonmog, univerſal, The uni- 

ge Originally it was preſcribed by Nicolaus, 

29 cleCtary, which he propoſed as a purge 

ET off all kinds of humours. 

heh L5SON. A name given by Van Hel- 

pp. eng Preparation of antimony. It is alſo a 
deellus; he ſeems to mean a vomit excited by 


According to f ; n py 
lolved in alcaheſt, . 


tom öl 
jt oa 
-ath (1 
altered? 


er in the cure of 2 diabetes, notwithſtanding the latter 


de directed, the elix. vitr. cort. Peruv, limat, mart. 


e may ſuggeſt, Rhubarb is found to be of Gngular 


DIA 


DIACENOS, from zevog, emply, void. An epithct of 
porous bodies, ſuch as ſponge, pumice ſtone, &c. 
DIACENTAURION. 80 Ccalius Aurclianus calls 
a preparation which is the ſame as the pulv. arthtit. ducis 
Portlandii. 

DIACENTETON. The name of a collyrium in Cel- 
ſus. It is ſo called from x*epag, a Horn, Tecs burnt 
hartſhorn is a principal ingredient. 

DIACHALASIS, from Jux, to be relaxed. This 
word was formerly uſed to ſignify the opening of the ſu- 


tures of the cranium. 


DIACHALCITIS. The name of a plaſter whoſe 
baſis is the chaleſtis. | 

DIACHEIRISMOS, from x, a hand. It is any 
manual operation. ; | 

DIACHELIDONIUM, from xe A ſwallow. 
A preparation of ſwallows, | 

DIACHETON, 1. e. Rhodium. 

DIACHOREMA. All ſorts of excretions from the 
body, but more properly and frequently thoſe by ſtool. 
DIACHORESIS. Sce Diacnuortma. | 
DIACHRISTA, from xpie, to anoint. In P. gi 
neta, it ſignifies medicines that are applied to the fauces, 
palate, uvula, and tongue, to abſterge phlegm. | 
DIACHRYSU, from xpuccc, gold, The name of a 


Plaſter mentioned by Galen, which was uſed when limbs 


were fractured. | | 

_ DIACHYLON, from Ha, ex, and yung, a juice. An 
emollient digeſtive plaiſter made of certain juices. This 
name 1s given to very different compoſitions for plaiſters, 
and is now the empl. commune of the London Diſpenſa- 
tory. | 


DIACHYLON COMPOSITUS, i. e. Empl. muci- 


lag. | ID 
DIACHYSIS, from xv, to fuſe or melt. Fuſion. 


diſcuſs, or diſſolve. fo, | 
DIACHY'TOS. An epithet of wine prepared of grapes 
that have been dried ſeven days, and were preſſed on the 


eighth. | 


| DIACINEMA, i. © Diacinema from, Sils 70 mode. 
A flight diſlocation. ; 


named from ziao9;, i. nn 
DIACLISIS, from S αõο, to break off. | 
DIACLYSMA, from zav£w, to waſh out, or rinſe. It 
generally ſignifies a gargariſm. 5 | 
DIACOCCY MELON, from vouupnxoy, a plum. The 
ſame as diaprunum. | | 
DIACOCHLACON, from yornancs, Hints. An epithet 
of milk in which red hot flints have been extinguiſhed. 
Such milk is fudorific. he nn 5 
DIACODIUM, from u, ex, and uod' ei, a poppy Head, 


1, e. Syr. e meconio. 


lian's compoſition which bears this name is called pil. de 
nitro in the Auguſtan Diſpenſatory : they conſiſt of aloes, 
colocynth, nitre, &Cc. . „„ 
DIACOLOCYNTHIS, from colocynib, which is the 
chief ingredient in the preparation. | 
DIACOMERON. The name of an antidote in My- 
repſus. 


from Kapxivog, a crab or cray-fiſh. 


rom xzpyon, a wall nut. Rob of 


CATHOLICON. Sometimes it is called catho- 


DIACOPE, from Sranomrw, 10 cut through. A deep cut 
or wound, or the cutting off any part. | 
DIACOPR /EGIA, from #«mTo&, dung, and att, a 


the parotids and fpleen. 

Di ACORALIUM ALEXANDRI, A preparation of, 
or in which is corallia, i. e. male pimpernel. But the 
diacoralium of the London Diſpenſatory hath its name 
from the coral that is in it. oo. 3 

DIACBISIS, from Sienptve, to judge or din gui. 
The judging of diſeaſcs and ſymptoms. It is alſo a name 
for delphinum in Oribaſius. EE Bn 

DIACROCIUM. A name in Platerus for the elect, 
de ovo. 

DIACROCU, from pou, ſafron. The name of a 
dry collyrium in P. Agineta, in which is ſaffron. 

DIACURCUMA, from curcuma. A word which Fuch- 
ſius thinks Meſue uſed for ſaffron. A name of ſeveral 
antidotes in Myrepſus, of which ſaffron is an ingredient, 


DIACHYTICA. In Dioſcorides, are medicines that 


DIACISSU. An acopon in Mar. Empericus is thus 


DIACOLOCYNTHIDOS PILULZ. Alex. Tral. 


goat. A preparation with goat's dung againſt diſorders of 


DIA 


DIACYDONIUM. Marmalade of quinces. 

DIAD APHNIDON, from Hogng, the bay-tree or bay- 
berry. The name of a drawing plalter prepared of bay-berrtes. 

BIADELPHIA. The ſeventeenth of Linnæus's claſſes 
of plants; in it is one ſtyle, and the filaments unite ſo as 
to form two bodies. 

DIADEXIS, i. e. Metaſtaſis. 

DIADOCHE, i. e. Diadexis. | 

DIADOSIS, from af 1Swur, to diſtribute, or diſſipate. 


In medicinal authors it ſignifies to remit, though ſome- 


times it means the Un na of the aliment over all the 
body. | MET. 

DILZZRESIS, from S. peo, to divide or ſeparate, It is 
any ſolution of continuity. — | 
 DLERETICA, from Jiapso, to divide. Corroſive me- 
dicines. | | | | 

DIATA. Diet. Though this word is often confined 
to what we eat and drink, yet Galen and moſt other me- 
dical writers include in it the whole of what are called 
the non-naturals. On this ſubjeCt ſee Galen, whoſe work 

is the baſis of what hath been writ ſince his day; ſee 
Hoffman, Arbuthnot, and others, on the non-naturals. 

DIAGLAUCIUM. The name of a collyrium re- 
_ commended by Scrib. Largus. It is thus named from 
 Glaucium, which according to Dioſcotides is the juice of 
a certain herb. 5 | | 


— 


DIAGNOSIS, from Tay105w, to diſcern or diſtinguiſh.” 


The diagnoſtics, or the ſigns of a diſeaſe. They are of 


two kinds, viz. the adjunct, and pathognomonic; the 


_ firſt are common to ſeveral diſeaſes, and ſerve only to 
point out the difference between diſeaſes of the ſame ſpe- 
.. cies; the latter are thoſe which always attend the diſeaſe, 
2nd diſtinguiſh 1t from all others, | 
DIAGKkY DIUM, quaſi Sapnd g01. 
ſcammony. See SCAMMONIUM, 


— DIAHERMODACTYLU. A purging medicine, whoſe 


baſis is the hermodactyls. „ 
DIAHEXAPALA, or Diahexapte, i. e. Laurus. 
DIAION. The name of a paſtil in Myrepſus. Vio- 
ets are its chief ingredientt. | Es 
_ DIAIREOS. An antidote in Myrepſus in which is 
orris root. N 
DIALACCA. An antidote in 
the lacca. . 5 
DlIALAGOOU. The name of a medicine, in which is 
the dung of a hare. %% exe ak | 
DlALEPSIS, from FriarnauCave, to interpoſe, or from 
Jia xsrro, to leave a ſpace between. To intermit. The 
ſame as apolepſis. Hippocrates means by it the ſpace left in 


Myrepſus, in which is 


a bandage ſor a fracture in which the dreſſings are applied 


to wounds. | 


DIALIB ANON. A name of ſeveral medicines in which 


_ frankincenſe is an ingredient. | 
DIALOES. A compoſition in which 1s aloes. 
DIALTHAA. The name of an ointment in My- 
repſus, from which the ointment of althæa, now in uſe, 
ſeems to have been taken. a | 
— DIALYSIS, from 1aanw, to diſſolve, or render languid. 
A diſſolution of the ſtrength, or a weakneſs of the limbs. 
Alfo a diſcontinuity or diviſion of a part. - — _ 
DIALYTICA. A ſolution of continuity, as in frac- 
tures, wounds, &c. . „ | | 
_ DIAMARENATUM, from amarenæ. Red ſub-acid 
cherries. Schroder has two compounds in which cherries 
are the baſis. | | | 5 
DIAMARGARITON. An antidote in which pearls 
are the chief ingredient. TE 
DIAMASCIEN, i. e. Flos tris. | | 
DIAMASSEMA, from Jiopugoayuio, to chew. A 
maſticatory, | U ene 
DI AMBRA PIL. i. e. Pil. aromat. 5 
DIAM BRA SPECIES, now called ſpecies aromaticæ. 
The preſcription is originally Meſue's, and had its name 
from the ambergreaſe which was in the compoſition, _ 
- DIAMELON. The name of a compoſition in which 
is quinces. _ ns 
DIAMISYOS COLLYRIUM. A collyrium in which 
miſy is an ingredient. | ; 
DIAMNES. An involuntary diſcharge of urine, and 
that inſenſibly. This word is uſed by Joh. Anglicus. 
DIAMORON, A preparation of mulberries and honey. 


A preparation of | 


| Ggns which diſtinguiſh one diſeaſe from another. {tal 


| ) 
| zo make a partition, or incloſure ; of ia, ug! 


| it opeves 3 they alſo gave the name of die 
| ſtrait places of the fauces, 


— 


8 F thts 
one riſes by two tendons, called crurz, from 1 


Tt is alſo a name of filver. 


The tranſudation of blood though the coats of an arty, 


tian. Ariſtol. Long. vel Rot. Raſ. Eboris; bac. l 


repſus. 


an inſtance of dyſpepſia, which ſee. 


the pores of the ſkin. | 


promote P 
| tives, differ from ſudorifics, in that the former ont! 


| . . . 4 * 5 j 
calls it the diſcrimen thoracis & ventris, becaue ! 


called diaphragma, is that which ſeparates! 


DIAMOSCHU. The name of an anti 
is mulk, | | 
DIAMOTOSIS, from Lo reg, lint. 
of lint into a wound or ulcer. | 
DIANA. In chemiltry is the ſilver of the philoſop 
. 


dote in lig 


The inrodndig 


DIANANCASMAS, from cy y, 
The forcible reſtitution of a luxated Part into its 57 
place. Hippocrates calls an inſtrument thus whi 1 
tended for reſtoring a diſtorted ſpine. e 

DIANDRIA. The fecond claſs of Linn 
plants; in it there are one ſtyle and two fl. 
flower. | 


DIANTHON. The name of an antidote in Ga 
from which it is probable that the ſpecies of dank ö 
taken, which is thus made: R Flor roriſm. 3 i. ol 
& rad. glych. à a 3 vi. cacyoph. arom. ſpic. narl 4 
moſch. rad. galangal. cort. cinnam. rad. zedoy, j 
aloes, ſem. card. min. ſem. anethi, ſem. ani, Ll 
32.9 Iv. m. | I 
DIAOPORON, from oh, autumnal fruit. Ac 
poſition in which are quinces, medlars, and ſervices 

DIAPASMA. See CaTaPrasMA, 7 

DIAPEDESIN. See AN AS TOMOSIs. 

DIAPED ESIS, from Ha, through, and und ae, 77 


force or 1 ! 


EUs's claſſe 
aments in eg 


_ DIAPENCIA. Rulandus ſays it is the alchinill, 
DIAPENSIA, 1. e. Sanicula. 
DIAPENTE. A compoſition fo called becauſe it cn 
ſiſts of five ingredients. It is thus made; R Rad, gu 
N 


myrrh. aA p. q. m. f. pulv. Meſſue is faid to he j 
author, but Vegetius deſcribes it before. 
DIAPEPEREON. An antidote mentioned in Gy 
DIAPH/ENICON. The name of an eleCary 
purging off phlegm, &c. . 
DIAPHILEDONU. The name of an antidote in 


DIAPHLYXIS, from quae, to moiſten. In Cin 
Exegeſis it is expounded by effuſions or ebullitions. 
_ DIAFHCOENICON, from gout, a date. A medi 
made of A w ES | 
 DIAPHORA, from ago, to differ. Diltre 


In medicine it comprehends the characteriſtic machn 


ſignifies a corruption of food in the ſtomach; and heat 


DIAPHORESIS, from Jragopew, of Jud, thru), 
Pipe, to carry. It is an elimination of the humours tung 


' DIAPHORETICA. Diaphoretics. Medicines ct 
erſpiration. Diaphoretics, called alſo perf 


creaſe the inſenſible perſpiration ; the latter excite 2 
fible diſcharge through the ſkin, which is called ind 
See SUDORIFICS, - 
One half of a ſudorific is 
diaphoretic. ET. | | 
Hoffman obſerves, that diaphoretics are the belt edul 
rants, or ſweetners of the blood and humours. 
DIAPHRAGMA. The diaphragm, from du 


generally a due doſe W 


it divides the cavity of the thorax from that ot l. 
domen. It is alſo called the midriff. Cœclius Au 


rates the thorax from the belly. Pliny call i * 
cordia, becauſe it ſtands, he ſays, like a wall to * 
the heart. Hippocrates, with many of the ant 


0104 U 
betwen the month * 
eſophagus, terming it, by way of diſtin&'9 10 
phragm by the ceſophagus. Galen and Rufus 4h 
call the cartilaginous partition between the 90 
diaphragm of the noſe. But the only port 5 
£ 4 
the belly. _ 

The diaphagm is compoſed of two muſc!5; 


- . fi 
lumbar vertebra, and receives a flip fron” * 
tebra of the loins, and from the ligament WN 


rid to 
or) W 


a 
he margin 


to th 
form 


moſum, . f 
le aponeuroſis, or aponeurotic plane of the diaphragm : 


1.5. Le Gare and de Bordeu call it centre phremique. 
15. 


re is a note 
4 the aorta paſſes. In the larger muſcle are two 


s, one 
vated 


n artery * 
milla. elye 


aſe it ch 
c. laur, 
in Galen che 
eClary h 


ote non. 


Differen VP 


"111 WAPHRAGMA, A name of the ſeptum ſeroti. 
+. [APHRAGMATICZZ ARTERLE. The diaphrag- 
and dell c arteries. They are alſo called the phrenic arteries, 


Don 


hrough, u WO 


Urs chr F arteries are branches of the coeliac, and ſometimes 
ight diaphragmatic artery riſes from the lumbar artery. 
ines wh diaphragmatic arteries generally appear on the under 
iſo per pf the diaphragm, very rarely on the upper; they 

| [mall branches to the glandulz renales, and to the fat 
«cit: lies on the kidneys ; theſe latter are called adipoſe. 
alled ind les theſe capital diaphragmatic arteries, there are other 


zer only 


ON 
e doſe i 


$ 


thr mm | 


18 Aurel ly 
auſe t ? 


is it he ft ſubclavian, 


all to fel \PHRAGMITIS, Inflammation of the diaphragm. 


antien$'s | 


roma 0 


cath 1. it lignifes the corruption of the foetus. An abor- 


gion 009 


v0 fel 1 
Which 8 


ne (hots? 


om tits 


che ib. 


whuco 


einge contracted, the circulation will not be interrupt- 
the other hole is for the eſophagus, and is ſituated 
e fleſhy part, which ſeems to be for this reaſon : that, 
le diaphragm in its action preſſeth on the ſtomach, it 
+ cauſe an evacuauion of its contents, unleſs at the 
time it was to ſerve as a ſphincter to the cefophagus, 
ducing Its cavity from an oval figure to a narrow ſlit; 
fore the diaphragm acts in this caſe as an antagoniſt 
de abdominal muſcles, which contradicts chat opinion, 
vomiting is occaſioned by their joint action. From 
bicring the attachment of the diaphragm, it will be 
that its action will be to render itſelf flat, and there- 
o enlarge the cavity of the thorax ; but if we regard 
acting round the viſcera as round the pully, we may 


- at the ſame time, ſtill more enlarging the cavity of 
thorax. The veins are large, and go directly to the 
Rd, oi cava. The arteries are ſometimes immediately from 
l aorta, and ſometimes from the coeliac z a few twigs 
to bel received alſo from the lumbals and adipoſe. 'The 
es are from the. plexus cervicalis on each fide, and 


inſpiration, the diaphragm deſcends towards the bel- 
this is its proper motion, which, as a muſcle, is con- 


| ing a concavo-convex figure, the concave ſide being 
In Cds the belly. It aſſiſts in the expulſion of the excre- 
_ ts and foetus. It is in perpetual motion, and ſeems 
A medi ave other and more important uſes in our conſtitu- | 
than as yet are clearly ſeen into. See Berdoe's En- 


e, pericardiæ, and eceliacæ. | 
LAPHRAGMATICA: VEN. The diaphragma- 
belt eln. They ſpring from the vena cava inferior juſt as 
1 ends through the diaphragm : they appear generally 
n Jar e lower ſide of the diaphragm. The left branch runs 
upon the pericardium, 00 LE 

-i.; APHRAGMATICA SUPERIORES VENZA. 
it of the | upper diaphragmatic veins. The right comes an- 
| from the root of the bifurcation, near the medi- 

„ and is fpread about the pericardium : the left from 


APHTHOR A, f 


ufas by | aha LACTICOS, from gunzgon, 1s keep, Pre- 
| rophylactic. 228 

APH ns he bs 
mervenes between things. G ins i 

Fous and cartil, ings. Galen explains it to be 
les; dens of the os 
les; . at large ſinus, 


e . . f 
ds and proceſſes of the os femoris, which are in- 


the vertebra z the two cruræ then run upwards 
gelhy. The large muſcle riſes from the inſide 

za of the thorax, all round, from the falſe 
> xiphoid cartilage; its fibres ſhoot forwards, 


that triangular appearance called the centrum 
or centrum nerveum. Winflow calls it the 


f —yY 


h between the cruræ of the leſſer muſcle, 


in the tendinous part, for the vena cava, which 
there, becauſe, as the tendon is not capable 


how it both depreſſes the viſcera, and raiſes the 


ſecond pair of the vertebræ. 


In expiration it is relaxed and drawn upwards, 


27 and 126. 


as the aorta gets through the diaphragm, it ſends 
arteries thereto; though ſometimes the diaphrag- 


es from the intercoſtales, mammariæ internæ, me- 


cn 5 Noſology, it is ſynonymous with plevritis. 
from glepo, to corrupt. In Hippo- 


1818. An interſtice, a partition, or what- 


g1nous protuberance in the middle of 
tibize with the os ſemoris, which en- 
and makes a ſeparation between the 
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ſerted into the ſinus of the os tibiæ. This ſubſtance only 
appears in recent ſubjects. In other places, the diaphyſis 
is ſpoken of as a cavity, chink, &c. for the reception of 
ſome other part. | | 
DIAPISSELAON: A compoſition in which is liquid 
pitch as a chief ingredient. | 
DIAPLASIS, from Tazogw, !o form; or from 
Sramaaoow, to put together, or faſhion. Confirmation. 
It ſignifies the replacing a luxated or fractured bone as 
near as may be to its proper ſituation. - 
DIAPLASMA. An unction or fomentation applied 
all over the body, from Jianaaogw, to ſmear over. 
DIAPNE. An involuntary diſcharge of urine. 
DIAPNOE, from Si,, to perſpire. Perſpiration, 
from ua, through, and yea, to breathe. 
DIAPOREMA, from Sacropse, to be in doubt. Anx- 
iety in diſtempers. The ſame as alyſmus. 
 DIAPRASIUM, from mpagioy, horebound; one of its 
ingredients. 5 | 5 
DIAPRINUM. The name of two compoſitions in 
which are prunes: both are purging eleCtaties. The 
elect. lenitiv. is uſed in their ſtead. | | 
 DIAPSORICUM: The name of a collyrium in Mar- 
cellus Empiricus. | 
DIAPTERNES, from eva, the heel. A medicine 
made of the heels of animals and cheeſe. N 
DIAPTEROSIS, from epo, a feather. The clean- 
ing of the ears with a feather. . 1 
DIAPYEMA, from voy, pus. An abſceſs or ſuppu- 
ration. | 
| DIAPYEMATA:; Suppurating medicines: 
DIAPYETICA. Suppurating medicines. 
DIARRHODOMELI. The name of a compoſition 
of ſcammony, juice of roſes, &. _ 5 8 
DIARIA FEBRIS. A diary fever. It is the ſame as 
ephemeris. It is an inſtance of the ſynocha. 
DIARHOCH A, The interſtices betwixt the circum- 
volutions of bandages. Ven | 
DIAROMATICUM. A medicine compoſed of aro- 
matics. 13 | | 
DIARRHAGE. A fracture in particular of the tem- 


ple bones. 5 


1 DIARRHODON. A name of many compoſitions in 


which roſes are an ingredient. : N 
DIARRH GEA, from Frapprw, to flow through; Fit, 
through, and pe, to flow. It is when the inteſtines are ſo- 
licited to a too frequent diſcharge of their contents. Dr. 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſis, 
and order ſpaſmi. He notices ſix ſpecies. 1. Diarrhea 
crapuloſa; when the excrements are more fluid and more 
copious than is natural, 2. Diarrhea bilioſa; when very 
yellow feces are copiouſly diſcharged. 3. Diarrhæa mu- 
coſa; when the diſcharges abound with mucus. 4. Di- 
arrhea cœliaca; when the excrements are chylous, ap- 
pearing milky. 5. Diarrhea lienteria; when the aliment 
ſoon paſſes through, and but little altered. 6. Diarrhœa 
| hepatirrhea ;, when the diſcharges are crude and ſerous, 
and attended with very little pain. If attended with 
pain, it is ſometimes called a colic, When the evacua- 
tions are fluid, but partly indigeſted, it is called cceliaco- 
paſſio. When the aliment is carried through the bowels, 
and ejected in an indigeſted ſtate, or nearly fo, the diſor- 
der is called lienteria. - Theſe are only different degrees of 
the ſame diforder. | 8 
Thoſe who have been rendered weak or irritable by a 
hot ſeaſon, or ſultry clime, or by being expoſed to a pu- 
trid vapour, are peculiarly liable to this diſeaſe. 
Ihe immediate cauſe is irritation in the inteſtines; but 
the cauſes of this preternatural irritation are numerous; 
the molt frequent, are an undue uſe of purgatives, acidity, 
or putreſcency of the aliments; acrid bile; pus ſecreted 
from abſceſſes, and carried to the inteſtines; a laxity of 
the glands of the inteſtines; obſtructed perfpiration 
putrid vapours; a tranſlation of the morbid matter of 
other diſeaſes to the inteſtines z paſſions of the mind, &c. 
Whatever other ſymptoms occaſionally attend a dia- 
rhœa, beſides a too copious and too frequent diſcharge of 
the inteſlines, they are not proper to it, but are acciden- 
tal. The loſs of appetite, and of ſtrength, ate conſe- 
quences of the exceſſive evacuations, or of ſome other at- 


tending 


: 
1 
iS 
Y * 
g 
j 


as the caſe may require. 
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tending diſorder, ſickneſs, pain, &c. which in many 
caſes attend, are rather conjuncts with, than conſtituents 
of this morbid excretion. The diſcharges are various in 
different patients, and alſo in the ſame at different times. 
If there is a deſluxion of watery humours, the looſeneſs 
is moſt urgent by night and after ſleep; if a diſorder in 
the meſentery or ſtomach is the cauſe, the diſcharges are 
mucous, and made chiefly in the day. An offending bile, 
when too freely emptied into the inteſtines, diſturbs in 
the night more than in the day. In violent caſes, ſkins 
appear in the ſtools like the coats of the inteſtines z theſe 
are pieces of the curicle, which lines the rectum, &c. and 
in this diſorder is ſeparated and thickened, then caſt out 
of the body. = | 

While the patient's ſtrength is but little affected by a 
diarrhea, it may be generally looked on as a ſalutary, ra- 
ther than morbid evacuation. but ſometimes if neglected, 
or ill-treated, a dyſentery is the conſequence, and the 
cure is difficult. When'paſſions are the cauſe, the cure is 
alſo tedious. Fevers ſometimes terminate in diarrhæas, in 
which caſe, if they abate in a day or two, their effects are 
ſalutary; but if they continue, they ſometimes prove fatal. 
When a looſeneſs r and returns, accompanied with 
a fever, it is generally troubleſome, and ſometimes much 
danger attends it. Copious, as well as frequent, diſcharges, 
ſubject the patient to fainting. If a ſpontaneous vomit- 
ing comes on upon a long continued purging, it proves 
generally a cure, Bilious diſcharges ceafe on the acceſſion 
of deafneſs; as, on the contrary, a deafneſs often hath its 
ſolution upon the diſcharge of bile. Acid eructations, 
which do not begin with the diſorder, but come on after- 
wards, are favourable indications. The loſs of appetite, 
and hickuping, are bad. A moiſt ſkin, and a ſediment 
in the urine, are ſymptoms of the molt favourable kind. 

The diet may be preparations of rice, and the white 
decoction may be the common drink, or camomile-tea. 

When unattended with pain, fever, or other violent 
ſymptoms, the ſtomach may be cleared with a few grains 
of ipecac. and, after it, a draught may be given of the 


tinct. thabdz. . = 
Ik any further aſſiſtance ſeems neceſſary, whatever kind 
of ſymptoms attend, a perſpiration, excited by ſuch ſmall 


doſes of ipecac. pulv. as will not ſolicit the ſtomach to a 


diſcharge, ſeems to be a ſpecific. To children it may be 


given in a clyſter, which mult be repeated three or four 


times a day, each containing eight or ten grains of this 


powder. Adults may take two or three grains in a pow- 
der or draught, and repeat it two or three times a day, 


A ſuppreſſion of the evacuations, by means of aſtrin- 


gents, or of opiates, before the pulſe fails, is improper 


but the ipecac. may be uſed at all times with ſafety and 
advantage; a warm bath, or any other external method 
of promoting perſpiration, contributes much to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ipecacuhana. To this end, opiates are the 


beſt internal aids; but when their uſe is forbid, the baths, 
or flannels wrung out of warm water, may be wrapped | 


round the legs and thighs, and the patient at the ſame 
time duly guarded from cold. 1 
When a d:arrhea is chronical, moderate exerciſe in a 


dry warm air is beneficial; Sydenham commends riding 


on a horſe; but a carriage is more proper, as it defends 


more from the moiſture of the atmoſphere, and ſtrengthens | 


the bowels in a greater degree: in this caſe, beſides ſmall 
doſes of pulv. ipec. aromatics and chalybeats ſhould be 
adminiſtiltered, and a moderate uſe of diuretics, in ſome 
inſtances, are uſeful. | | 
If a teneſmus is troubleſome, N Enem. ex amyl. cum 
tint. Theb. gut. xx. ad xxx. vel ſpt. vin. Gallic, 3 i. m. 
& repet. pro re nata. | | 
When obſtructed perſpiration is the cauſe, the ſtools are 
uſually ſerous: in this caſe, bleeding ſometimes is re- 
quired before other means can be uſed with proper ad- 
een 5 | | | 
When an acrid bile produces a diarrhea, a few grains 


of nitre will be a neceſſary addition in each doſe that is 


given, to reſtrain the diſcharges. 
When a diarrhea attacks child-bed women, it is a 


_ threatening ſymptom, and if it continues above two or 


three days is very dangerous. In this ſituation, a clyſter 
with ſtarch and Thebaic tincture, ſhould be injected, 
6 | 


bol. | 


_ arrhe&a is often a conſequence of the peculiar acrimony 


the uſual methods of relief are but vain endeavours; ug 


mixture above preſcribed, with magneſ. alb. and N. 0 


cac. in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. 


puloſa. | 


coſa. 


Od . . * 5 o ah 40 
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and immediately after it the columbo root n 
by way of infuſion in boiling water; a tea-cq 
given after each evacuation. It is ſafe ml 
like the ipecac. whether a fever attends or ng; 
may be adminiſtered in thoſe eaily ſtages in w. 
gents are often forbid. 

When grief or other paſſions give riſe to thi; die 
the cure is difficult; the affections of the mind ned 
to perſpiration, and powerfully counteraQ ma 
of exciting it. In ſuch a caſe, the feet muſt he al | 
vomits and purges omitted, except very mild 90 0 
antiſpaſmodics, with moderate doſes of laudanum, 
be perſiſted in for the cure. Small doſes of gie * 
Theb. in draughts of valerian tea, will be proper I 

The diarrhea which attends infants during demi 
is much relieved by the following: 15 Puly, rad. gw 
D 1. ad. 3 1. magneſ. alb. 9 ii. ad. 3 ii. aq. menth, : 
m. detur cochl. parv. 2da, vel 4ta, vel bta, quag. a 

Aſtringents are only indicated when the exorhitry af 
charges endanger life; and when theſe are admit, 
wood, and its preparations, are to be preferres, 1 
cort. ſimaroub. is ſingularly efficacious; the bing 
tormentil roots are powerfully fo; but alum, wüich! 
ſo uſeful in hæmorrhages, is not of great advantage a 

If flatulencies are very troubleſome, the follog 
bolus may be repeated every three or four hours. R I 
lign. campech. 9 1. {pulv. cort. eluther. gr. x, . q, 
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In ſcorbutic, arthritic, and other diſeaſed habits, 44 


the humours, affecting the inteſtines ; in which caſe, 
correct the morbid quality of the fluids, or to reng 
them toaleſs dangerous ſituation, will conſtitute the c 
Here regard muſt be had to the original diſoider. 
_ Infants that have not the breaſt, are ſometimes ſo d 
ordered by watery ſtools, attended with gripes, that 


this happens, a freſh breaſt will as rarely fail to cure, 
therefore ſhould not be neglected. The ſtocl attendy 
theſe tender patients, are fometimes green as wellen 
tery, and generally uſher in convulſions. The eaveſtw 
moſt effectual management is to give three, four, . 
drops of the vin. ant. or more, if neceſſary, to provoke 
vomiting, and repeat it every four, fix, or twelve hou 
until the colour and conſiſtence of the {tools are amends 
While the ſtools are ſour and green, three or four dn 
of lixiv. tart. may be given at proper intervals, ol 


lumb. x | 
See Aretæus, Lommius, Sydenham, Fordyce's B 
ments, part. ii. Dr, Pye's Obſervations on the Ul: oli 


 DIARRHCOA URINOSA, i. e. Diabetes, and 6 
arrhaa mucoſa... . 
DIARRHOEA STERCOROSA, i. e. Dirie 
crapuloſa. | 
DIARRHOEA CHOLERICA, i. e. Cholera mort 
DIARRHCZA VULGARIS, i, e. Diarria d 


DIARRHOEA LACTENTIUM, i. e. Dianbrig 


DIARRHOEA PITUITOSA, i. e. Diarrbœa nun 
DIARRHCEA SEROSA, i. e. Diarrhœa mucol, 
DIARRHOEA CARNOSA, i. e. Dylenteri. 

DIARROTA EX OURE, i. e. Diabetes. 
DIARTHROSIS, from e, Per, and af een a 115 ? 


called abarticulatio & dearticulatio. Different , 
vary in their diviſions thereof, but Dr. Hunter lat 
it to conſiſt of three ſpecies: 1ſt, The enartinong 
ball and ſocket, which is when a large head“ I 
into a deep cavity. 2dly, Arthrodia, which 5 1 
round head is received into a ſuperficial cavitſ* * 
two kinds admit of a motion on all ſides. Js 
ginglymus, which is when the parts of the bout 
tually receive, and are received. This kind of o_ 
only admits of flexion and extenſion. 1 

DIASAPONIUM. An ointment in which l 
principal ingredient. 1 

DIASATYRION, An eleCtary, in which bY 
Neon. | | ſ 


DIS 


1SCILLION. So M. Empiricus calls the vinegar 
pxymel of ſquills, | 1 95 | 
$4SCINCI. A name for mĩthridate. ht : 
45CORDIUM. So called from the ſcordium in it. 
dow called elect. e ſcordio. Hieronymus Fracaſto- 
jrſt preſcribed it; and it is alſo called confectio Fra- 
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s Cilag ASEN A, It is an antidote in Myrepſus, contain- 
are ached na; but is very different from the pulv. e ſenn. 


'Uny: Me \ 1 


in uſe, 


BY ' LASERICOS. A compoſition in which ſilk is an in- 
Ones, | | 
num w "OMYRNON, or Diaſmyrneg, A name of ſeveral 
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tia, in which are myrrh, opvpyn- . | 
ASOSTICA, from od, to preſerve. That part 
eaicine which relates to the preſervation of health. 
ASPERMATON. A name of two malagmas 
are compounded of ſeeds. | 

ASPHAGE. An interſtice. Hippocrates expreſſes 
the interval betwixt two branches of a vein. 


artery. | © | | 
ASTASIS, from urn, to ſeparates It fgnihes | 
iſtance betwixt the fractured ends of bones receding | 
each other, alſo the interſtice which is naturally be- 
the radius and the ulna. Sometimes it ſignifies | 
giſtention of the muſcles which happens in convul- 
When this word is applied to the ſtomach, it 
$ an effort to vomit z and when uſed with reſpect to 
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ation. | | 
ASTEATON, from gap, Fat. The name of an 
ent, in which are the fats of a ftag, ſwine, gooſe, 
en. | | | 
ASTOLE, from qu, or Jia, and gex A, to 
22, to ſiretch, In anatomy it imports the dilatation 
heart, auicles, and arteries. In the diaſtole, the 
is enlarged both in length and breadth. The heart 
two motions, Viz. its diaſtole, and its ſyſtole. In 
yſtole, the elaſtic coats of the arteries only act by 
ing themſelves. The diaſtole is performed almoſt 
taneouſly, the ſyſtdle more gradually, inſomuch, 
he latter employs two-thirds more than the former. 
the heart begins to vibrate, the diaſtole is the firſt 


n. | 
ASTOMOTRIS. It is uſually joined with py>y, a 
and implies any dilating inſtrument, as a ſpecu- 
dris, ſpeculum ani, &c. 
ASTREMMA, from rar 
A diſtortion of the limbs. 
A8 TROPHE; 1. e. Diaſtremma. 
AULPHURIS EMPLAS'TRUM. 
ion of Rulandus's, but it contains 
tion of ſulphur with wax, & c. | 
ATASIS, from JreTeuaw, to diſtend, to flretch out. 
extenhon of a fractured limb, in order to its re- 
JN. | 
ATECOLITHU. An antitode in which is the lap. 
c, which is called u. | E 
ATERETICA, i. e. Diæta. 5 
ArESSARON, ia, ex, and eue, four. A 
dund ſo called becauſe made of four ingredients, viz. 
15 bay-berries, myrrh, and the root of birth-wort, 
al quantities. | | one HE, 
\[ETTIGON. The name of an antidote, in 
I are graſs-hoppers. 
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[SY TRINSANTALON, A confect, in which is the 
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called ſanders. 


22 PIPEREON SPECIES. A powder pre- 
eaten, which chiefly conſiſts of peppers. 

PLALIVARIL & Diatritos. An abſtinence during 
8ays Was one of 
lethodics diſtinguiſned themſelves from other phy- 
Fo 0 term cf three days they called diatritos, 
abſtinence itſelf ; and from this circumſtance 


| thodics had the name of diatritarii. On the third 


aSPHYXIS, from ogu{w, to ſtrike. The pulſation | 


ſnow. 


Julſe, it is the ſame as diaſtole. Some ſignify by it | 


began to diſtort, lor turn 


This is a pre- 


the points in practice by which the 


DID 


day they gave Tuch medicines as they thought of import 
ance, and not before. Cœlius Aurelianus gives the name 
diatritos not only to the ſpace of three days, but to the 
third day in particular alſo, | 5 
- DIAULOS, from e, twice, and au, a lations A kind 
of exerciſe in which the perſon runs a ſtraight courſe for- 


| wards and back again. | 


DIAZOMA. A name of the diaphragm, ſrom Ja, 
and Covrupis to ſurround. | N 
DIAZOSTER. A name of the twelfth vertebra of 
the back. It is ſo called from Gwgnp, the belt, which lies 
upon it. 5 | 1 
DICENTETON. The name of a collyrium deſcribed 
by P. Ægineta. | | 3 
DICHALCON. A weight equal to one-third of an 
obolus. * | | Rn 
DICHASTERES. The dentes inciſorii. | 
DICHOPHYIA. It is a diſtemper of the hairs, and 
is, when they ſplit or grow forked; from Jixa, double, 
and que, to grow. | | | 


DIC 


OCTA. Water firſt heated, then cooled with 


DICOTYLEDON. See 
DICRAUS. Bifid. | Gag 
DICROTUS, from ig, twice, and ups, to ftrike. An 
appellation of a pulſe, in which the artery ſeems to ſtrike 
double. Dr. Solano firſt obſerved it, and it is conſidered 
as a certain ſign of an approaching critical hzmorrhage 
from the noſe. It alſo called a rebounding pulſe... 
DICTAMNITES. A wine medicated with dittany. 


CoTrYLEDOR. 


 DICTAMNUS. Dittany. | | 
DICTAMNUS ALBUS, called alſo fraxinella, white 
or baſtard dittany, or fraxinella. Boerhaave mentions 
three ſpecies. It is a plant with leaves reſembling thoſe 
of the aſh-tree, but much ſmaller, and more juicy. On 
the tops of the ſtalks are long ſpikes of purpliſh and white 
flowers, which are followed by pods with black ſeeds in 
them. It is perennial, and grows wild on the mountains 
in France, Italy, &c. It is the 41famnus albus, or dic- 
tamnus flore albo, Linn. | 3 
The roots are whitiſh; their cortical part freed from 
the pith and ſmall fibres, are dried and rolled up, and in 
this form are brought to England. The young roots 
which are about the ſize of a quill are the beſt. When 
freſh, they have an agreeable ſmell, which is all diſſipated 
in drying. They are conſiderably bitter, and this quality 
is taken up both by water and by ſpirit ; and on infoilſat- 
ing, the tincture remains in the extract. They are not 
much uſed, though commended as an anthelmintic, ape- 
rient, and uterine medicine. The doſe may be from 1. 
to 3 1. | | | ed 
DICTAMNUS CRETICUS, called alfo origanum 
Creticum, dictamnus verus, dittany of Candy, or of Crete, 
It is the origanum dictamnus. Linn. It is a ſmall, ſhrubby 
plant, with ſquare ſtalks, and roundiſh leaves, that are 
covered with a thick, white down; the flowers are in 
ſpikes of a purpliſh colour. It is perennial, a native of 
ſtony grounds in Greece, and the iſland of Candy. It 
bears the ordinary winters of our clime. Thoſe we have 


| from abroad, however ſuperior whilft freſh to our own 


| produce, are hardly ſo good when we receive them. | 
Whilſt the leaves are in perfection, they are warm and 
aromatic, have an agreeable ſmell, and a hot biting taſte, 
reſembling that of the thymus citratus. The garden penny- 
royal is of the ſame quality, but not quite ſo ſtrong (tho? 
in general far better than the dittany, which we receive 
from abroad). Both water and ſpirit take up the virtues 
of this plant. If a large quantity is diſtilled at once with 
water, a ſmall portion of eſſential oil is obtained, which 
is of a yellowiſh colour, of an highly pungent, aromatic 
taſte and ſmell; it congeals in the cold into the appear- 
ance of camphor; the remaining decoction, when in- 
ſpiſſated, is a bitteriſh, diſagreeable maſs, but deſtitute 
of the flavour and warmth of the herb. The ſpirituous 
extract poſſeſſes all its virtues. See Neumann's Chem. 
Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
DICTYOIDES, from urue, a net, and eidos, Hike to. 
Net like. A name of the rete mirabile. 
 DIDYME, The orchis-root. KN 
DID TMA. The name of a cataplaſm mentioned 


by Galen. 
3 ox” DIDYMI. 


— 


_ aſſimilate it into our own nature. 


D1G 


= o 


' DIDYNAMIA. The fourteenth. of Linnzus's claſs 


of plants; in it is one ſtyle; but the filaments are of dif- 
ferent lengths; two of them of the ſame length are longer 
than the reſt, | | 


DIECBOLION, i. e. Ecbolion. A medicine cauſing | 
_ abortion. . | 


DIELECTRON. The name of a troche, in which is 
amber (naex7poy.). UN" | 

DIEMEAC. A term in Paracelſus. It ſignifies a kind 
of ſpirit, which he ſays reſides in ſtones. | 

- DIENER, ie: Diemeac. | 

DIERVILLK. The name of a plant, ſo called by 
Tournefort, from Mr. Dierville, a ſurgeon, who brought 
it from Acadia, It is mot remarkable for any medical 
property. See Miller's Dict. vol. ii. | os 

 DIETA.. See DIA TA. #8 

DIEXODOS, from te, and «Zoos, a way by which any 


thing paſſes. In Hippocrates, it is the deſcent or paſſage 


of the excrements by the anus. 
DIFFLATIO. Tranſpiration. 


DIGASTRICUS, i. e. Biventer, from $i; twice, or 
double, and anf; a belly. | 


DIGESTIO. Digeſtion. In ſurgery it is the diſpo- 


ſing an ulcer, or wound, to ſuppuration, by the applica- 
tion of proper remedies. | | | 


In pharmacy, it is the ſubjecting of bodies, included in 
proper veſlels, to the action of a gentle heat. The term 
digeſtion is often uſed for maceration, and in this caſe, the 


_ proceſs is without heat: where this circumſtance is not 


expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of heat. In 


ſome caſes, digeſtion is uſed to produce a change in one 
fingle body, as in mer. precip. per ſe; in others, to pro- 


mote folutions, or other combinations. Circulation is a 
mode of digeſting. The veſſels generally uſed are ma- 


 trafſes, or. Florence wine flaſks, either of which may be 


converted into circulatory veſſels; alſo by inverting the 
neck of one into the neck of the other. The operation 


is generally performed in a ſand bath, by which the de- 

grees of heat may be regulated according to the intention 
of the operator; this heat never ariſes ſo as to make the 
matter boil. Digeſtion is uſed for making tinctures, wines, 
_ elixirs, &c. a 


In the animal œconomp, it is the converſion of ali- 
ment into chyle, and then into blood. By d:gz/t:on, the 


| ſpecific differences of all ſubſtances are aboliſhed; the 


blood formed from different kinds of aliment, whether 


uſed ſingly, or together, does not ſenſibly differ in its | 
properties, provided that the organs of digeſtion be ſuf- | 


ficiently powerful to convert them into blood. Digeſtion 
in the ſtomach alone is capable of converting our food 
into chyle, and the power of animal digeſtion can alone 


When the aliment is converted into chyle by being di- 


geſted in the ſtomach, it is carried into the duodenum, 


where, mixing with the bile, the nutritious parts are ſe- 
parated, and the reſt is conveyed through the inteſtines, 
to be caſt out as excrement. The thinner part of the 
chyle being ſeparated from the groſs, is conveyed by the 
lacteal veſſels into the receptacle of the chyle, and thence 


into the left ſubclavian vein, where it begins its circula- 


tion with the blood. 


Boerhaave obſerves, that many cauſes concur in the pro- 


portion of dige/tion; as the aids of cookery ; the action of 


maſtication ; the mixture of ſaliva with what we eat, and 


of Fer in the oeſophagus and ſtomach; the motion 


of the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles ; and, laſtly, in 


the duodenum, the mixture of bile, and the pancreatic 


juice. 


Haller denies that any kind of fermentation takes place 


A 


aliment, to the ſeparation of the air therein contained, and 


the aCtion of the bile. | 


From the experiments of Reaumur, and Pere Bertier, 


it appears that the ſtomachs of granivorous animals dige/? 
their contents partly by trituration, and carnivorous ones 
principally by ſolution in a proper fluid. Theſe are fur- 
ther confirmed by Mr. John Hunter, in his late publication 
on Digeſtion of the Stomach after Death, which ſee, 


in the ſtomach in order to dige/izon; and ſeems to attri- | 
bute the greateſt effects, in order to the diſſolution of our 


DVDIMI. Twins. A name of the teſticles; alſo of | 
the eminences in the brain, called teſtes. | 


| thicker and ſtronger, in proportion to their length, 
| thoſe of the fingers, which is a neceſſary contrivan, 
they counteract all the four fingers. The firlt pin 
the fingers is arthrodia, the two laſt are ginglymus. 


purple, tubulous flowers (which are com 
one fide, each on a ſhort pedicle; the flo 


It is biennial; grows wild in woods and on beach 


the Indies produce. Dr. Hulſe recommends angyy 


purging two or three times a week. 


Tournefort. They 


phbalanx is the largeſt, and the laſt the leaſt. 


A name of the laurus Alexandrina, becauſe that abt 


*- DIHEMATON, from alta, blood, The nat 
an antidote, in which 1s the blood of many dien 


ſalt and nitre, and adopted to foul ulcers. 


* 


DIL 


See alſo Haller's Phyſiology, and Shebbeare 
VF 
DIGES TIVUM, (Sar. SyLVII.) i. e 81 
regenerat. 7 "i 
DIGTTALIS. Purple fox-glove. 
purea, or Digitalis calycinis foliolis ovatis 
obtuſis: labio ſuperiore integro. Linn. B 
tions eleven ſpecies. It is a hairy plant 
leaves; a thick angular ſtalk, on wh 
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wer is fol 
by an oblong pointed capſule, full of fmall anpularſy 


finger of a glove) banging downwards, 


flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, It gron g 
gravelly ſoils. WEEN 

The leaves are bitteriſh and nauſeous to the taſte, 
give out their virtue both to water and to ſyiri,, þ 
haave thinks them too acrid for internal uſe; by 
Alſton of Edinburgh ſays, that though this herd z 
now in uſe, it is almoſt of as great efficacy as any 0 


made of it by boiling in butter, for dreſſing (crop 
ulcers with that run; he at the ſame time ditechg 


DIGITALIS. A name of the ſeſamum. 

DIGTITALIS MINIMA, i. e. Hedge-hyſloy, 
_ DIGITATED. Digitated leaves are compoundh 
divided into ſeveral parts, all of which meet tage 
the tail, in form of a hand. | 
DIGITELLUS. A name of ſeveral funguſe,n 
of which are ſpecified in Dr. Martyn's tranſ:n 
are of no note in medicine. 

DIGITIUM. A fort of contraCtura, by uch 
joint of a finger is fixed. Alſo a whitlow ; andy 
with waſting of a joint of the finger. 
DIGITUS. A finger. The thumb and the for 
gers are each compoſed of three bones; thoſe of the 
gers are formed alike, but thoſe of the thumb are ng 


different parts of the fingers are called phalanges; the 
 DIGLOSSON, from tg, double, and yawooe, «tn 


leaf there grows another leſſer leaf, reſembling a tongs 
 DIGNOTIO, i. e. Diagnoſis. 

_ DIGYNIA. One of Linnzus's ſubdiviſion of 

claſſes of plants, and is when there are two ſtyles ut 

flower. | | 


animals. 


DiHALON, from 4556, ſalt. A plaſter prepm 


DI PE TES. In Hippocrates it is applied to la 
and ſignifies a ſudden, or immediate defluxion. 
. DIKALEGTI. Tin. — 
DILATATIO. A dilatation. Sometimes 1t 18 
for diaſtole. | | | 
DILATATORES ALARUM NASI. Dilator 08 
noſtrils. They are ſmall, thin muſcles, having 2 (0M 
order of fibres decuſſating each other. They riſe tn 
the interior and inferior parts of the oſſa narium, ut 
ſoon inſerted to the ſuperior parts of the alz. ® 
pull up the alæ, and dilate the noſtrils. _ , 
DILATATORIUM. A ſurgical inſtrument for d 
ing any part. „ 
ILL. CAT. GISS. An abbreviation of 19 
Jacobus Dillenius Catalog. Plant. Sponte, Cirea bb 


Naſcent. 


DILL. H. MUSC. An abbreviation of Joi 


cobi Dillenii Hiſtoria Muſcorum. | 


DILUENTIA. Diluents. They are bath 
being mixed with a fluid, renders its parts mol 
They produce their effect by dividing each p# 4 
ſmaller parts, and then are called attenuants, % 
by mixing therewith, in which caſe, the diluen u 
fluid, more fluid than that with which it is 815% 


& retain its fluidity after mixture. Theſe three pro- 
ies are in water only; and the diluting property of 
ter is increaſed only by fie. 
MLUTUM. Diluted. Sometimes this word ſigni- 
infuſion. 
1 FITA. In Myrepſus, it is the fat of ſome ani- 
I but of what is unknown. | "4 
JINICA, from que, to turn round. Medicines againſt 
3 85 1 : 
5 VertligOs l : 

108010 N. The weight of & i. It is alſo called 


MOCLES CARYSTIUS:; He was the next cele- 
ed phyſician to Hippocrates. The Athenians honoured 
with the title of Hippocrates the ſecond. He pro- 
1 the ſwallowing of a ſmall ball of lead as a remedy 
e iliac paſſion; he diſtinguiſhed this diforder into the 
and chordapſus, which laſt he ſuppoſed to be a diſor- 
of the large inteſtine. The next to Diocles is Praxa- 


IOCRES. The name of a paſtil in Myrepſus: 
10008, i. e. Diexodos. 
IGECIA, [PLANTA], i. e. 
ſemale parts of generation are upon different plants. 
the twenty-ſecond of Linnzus's claſſes. | 
IMNANTHES. An epithem in Trallian againſt the 
ra morbus. |; 
I0GMUS. A vehement palpitation of the heart. 
ION!S COLLYRIUM. A collyrium in Otibaſius, 


uſen led from Dion its author. | 9 
ala IONYSIA. The name of a plaſter for abſceſſes, in- 
. xd by Hera the Cappadocian. It is alſo called Dio- 
which num empl. _ r | 
andal ONYSIAS. See ANDROSZ MUM, 


ONYSISCL. Horned. Certain bony eminences 
the temples, or rather the people with thoſe promi- 
s, from Dyon, a name of Bacchus, who is deſcribed 
with horns. DE | | Ine 
UN YSIUS. An eminent ancient ſurgeon. Alſo a 
of dittander. „ „ 
DNYSOS. The name of a collyrium in EÆtius. 
gineta hath one like it which he names collyrium, 
hathrinum, and ifotheon. | 
UPORON, from oTwpz, autumnal fruit. The name 
ome in Cœl. Aurelianus; it was uſed againſt 
in v. j 5 e 
PLOYRUS, i. e. 
ſubdulci. 
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g a tongs Meſpilus folio rotundiore fructu 


iſion of | IRA, from Junroual, to ſee through. An in- 
ſtyles ul nt for dilating any natural cavity, the better to ſee 
| „ ſuch as the ſpeculum uteri, &c. : 
"he nant! PPTRON. A name of the lap. ſpecul. : 
any difen PTRISM OS. The operation which conſiſts in 


| the natural paſſages with a dioptra. 


prepare 


ied to ſent 
2 erſion of the humours into ſerum and water. 
KTHOSIS, from epbog, right, or from io phoo, to 


nes it in A reſtitution of a fractured limb into its natural 


PANTHOS, i. e. Caryophillus tenuifolius plu- 
pore pleno purpuraſcente. It is a ſpecies of ſingle 
Is. The flowers are cephalic. | 5 
Con An abbreviation of Pedacii Dioſcoridis 

Præce & Latine Interpretatione Jani Antonii Sa- 
ugdunzi Medici. 
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ent ſor OREA, A plant fo called in-honour of Dioſ- 
= Miller's Dict. i 
of Jen | URL. A name of the parotides; from Dioſ- 
Circa C lame of Caſtor and Pollux. 


aromatics, 
out of it. 


LEUM. A malagma, in which was oil and 
US. The name of . * * 
.in which i. = A XZ. collyrium in Marcellus 


1 name of the muſcari obſoletiore flore 
a Virente. : 


f Jod to give a flavour to the beer that 
hatſoe9 
; more 
h paſt F 
ts, 0! i 
ent MU! 
8 mineh , 


A plant in which the male | 


ROBON. A medicine in which are vetches 


RRHOSIS, or Dioroſis, from pag, or op po, ſerum. | 


© name of a wooden cup, which was 


DIOSPYROS, i. e. Guajacana. 
white whortles. 

DISTA. See DroTa. FOR 
DIPHRYGES, or Diſphryges. Scurf. 


There are three kinds: 1ft, Metallic, produced only in 
Cyprus, it is found in the mud of a pool, whence it is 


Alſo a name of the 


| taken and dried in the ſun, then burnt; whence the name, 


from is, twice, and gpvyw to torrify, it being as it were 
twice roaſted. 2d, The droſs in working copper. 3d, 
Pyrites calcined to redneſs: | 
_ DIPLOE, from ;7a@-, double. It is the ſoft part 
between the two tables of the bones of the ſkull. Some 
ſay, the two tables of the ſkull themſelves. 
DIPLOMA. The written inſtrument which gives 
authority to praCtiſe, from Junxo, to fold. A double 
veſſel. To boil in diplomate is to ſet one veſſel, contain- 
ing the ingredients intended to be ated upon, in another 
larger veſſel full of water, and to this latter veſſel the 
fire is applied. | 8 | 
DIPLOPIA. It is a variety of the pſeudoblepſis mu- 


| tans. Ir is ſeeing things double, or multipled. 


DIPNOOS, from ts, double, and uso, to breathe. 
An epithet of wounds which penetrate into ſome cavity, 


or quite through a part, or that hath two orifices. 


DIPSACON, 1. e. Rhodium. BY | | 
DIPSACOS, from ua, a thirſf, A name for the 


| diabetes. But in botany it is the teaſel. 
 DIPSACUS. The teaſel. Alſo a diabetes. 


DIPS AS. Dry earth. Alſo the name of a ſerpent, 


whoſe bite cauſes thirſt. This ſerpent is alſo called cauſus. 


DIPSETICUS. An epithet for ſuch things as cauſe 
thirſt, 5 | „ | 


 DIPYRENON, from 9.5, double, and Tupyo, 2 berry 


or kernel, or the end of a probe reſembling a berry, Alſo 


| the name of a probe, with two buttons at one end. It is 


mentioned by Cœlius Aurelianus. 
DIPYRITES, or Dipyros, from tg, twice, 
fire. Bread twice 
dropſies. bile | 
DIPCAA: The inchanter's night-ſhade. | 
DIRECTOR, from dirigo, to direct. An hollow 
ſtrument for guiding an inciſion-knife. | 
DIRECTORES PENIS, i. e. EreCtores penis. : 
DIRINGO: A name in the iſle of Java for the ſweet 
ſcented flag. | e | 
DISCESSUS. A chemical term, which the French 
call depart, or linquart; it ſignifies, in general, any ſepa- 
ration of two bodies before united : but it is particularly ap- 
plied to the ſeparation of gold from filver by aqua fortis, 
where the ſilver is diſſolved, but the gold left untouched. 
 DIOSCOIDES, from isn, diſcus, the quoit uſed in 
the Roman games, or «o;, a form. An epithet of the 
cryſtalline humour of the eye, from its form reſembling 
0 a" 1 | 
DISCRETA PURGATIV. In Fallopius it is that 
ſort of purging which evacuates a particular humour. 
DISCRIMEN. It is a ſmall roller, about twelve feet 
long, and two fingers breadth broad, rolled up with one 
head, and uſed after bleeding in the forehead, as follows: 
The bandage is held with the left thumb upon a eom- 
preſs, ſo that about a foot hangs below the forehead; then 
the roller is carried round the temples and occiput in the 
circular direction; after this, the part which hangs down 


and mvp, 
baked, Hippoctates recommends it in 


in- 


is to be carried over the head to the occiput, and there 


having rolled it ſeveral times 
ſecured, | 
DISCIFORME. . The knee-pan. ne, 
DISCUS. A diſk. It is a body employed in the gym- 
naſtic art, but not eaſy to ſay what. In botany it is an 
aggregate of florets, forming as it were a plain ſurface, 

- DISCUSSIO. A diaphoreſis. | 
DISCUSSORIA. See DiscUuTIENTIA, 
DISCUTIENTIA. Diſcutients. They are ſuch me- 

dicines as by their ſubtilty diſſolve a ſtagnating fluid, and 
diſſipate the ſame without an external ſolution of conti- 
nuity.? Such diſcutients as alſo mollify are to be preferred, 
of which kind are opium and camphor. Suppurants diſ- 
cuſs, and diſcutients ſuppurate, Oils, and what ftops the 
pores, may be applied when ſuppuration isaimed at, but 
they are improper when the deſign is to diſcuſs. 


about the head, it is to be 
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DISLOCATIO, from di/loco, or from 4 aſunder, and | 


locus, a place, to put out of its place. See LUXAT10. 


_ DISPENSATORIUM. Diſpenſatory. The place, or 


ſhop, where medicines are prepared; but more frequently 
a book, treating of the compoſition of remedies. - _ 
DISRUPTIQ. A ſpecies of violent punctute which 
penetrates the ſkin to the fleſh. e 
DISSECTIO, from , aſunder, and ſeco, to cut. Diſ- 
ſection. The cutting up a body, with a view of examin- 
ing the ſtructure of the parts. a | | 
DISSEPIMENTUM. It is the thin ſeptum which di- 
vides the ſeveral cells in che fruit of plants. 
DISSEPTUM., The diaphragm. | 
DISSOLVENTIA. Medicines which diffolve concre- 
tions in the body are thus Talled. In chemiſtry, %- 
vents are menſtrua. | | 
_ DISSOLUTIO. Diſſolution.— A ſyncope is thus 
named, ſo is death. Solution of continuity, or diſconti- 
nuity; and thus it is ſynonimous with dialyſes. ; 
 DYSOPIA. A variety of the pſeudoblepſis mutans. 
. DISSOLUTUS MORBUS. The dyſentery. 15 
DISTENTIO. Diſtention. It ſigniſies ſimply dila- 
tation, pandiculation, or a convulſion, as nervous diſten- 
tion almoſt always implies. | 
__  DISTICHIA, or Diſtichiaſis, from que, double, and 
51 ν¹, a YOW or order. See DISTRICHIASIS. | 
"DISTICHUM. That ſpecies of barley which hath 
only two rows of grains. | 
- DISTILLATIO. Diſtillation. Sometimes it ſignifies 
the ſame as defluxion, or catarrh. 


$ 


In pharmacy it is the ſeparation of the more volatile 
from the more ſolid parts of any ſubſtance by means of 


heat. Or it is the condenſing and collecting the lighter | 


parts of bodies, previouſly rarified by heat. R&diſtilling 
a fluid ſeveral times from freſh parcels of the ſame kind 
is called cohobation, but no advantage is derived from 
this practice. When di/{i/lation is repeated, in order to 


purify or ſeparate the matter diſtilled from ſome parts not 


required, it is called rectification. D:/illation with an 
alembic or a common {till is called per aſcenſum, becauſe 
the vapours riſe and are condenſed in the upper pait of 
the veſſel : thus all di/7i//ations may be performed that re- 
quire no greater heat than boiling water. When a heat 


greater than boiling water is required, retorts may be 


uſed; from their ſhape the volatile parts of what is dif- 
tilled in them can only eſcape through their ſide, whence 
this 1s called per latus. When the heat is to be applied 


above the bodies to be diſtilled, ſo that the lighter parts 
are forced downwards into a veſſel placed for their recep- | 


tion, it is called per deſcenſum : this method is now never 
_ uſed. When the volatile parts that are raribed by di4:1- 
lation are in a dry form when collected, this operation is 
called ſublimation. | 
is neceſſary juſt to raiſe a vapour, which when condenſed 
only, falls in drops, it is called a cold di/7i/lation : roſes and 
other things valued only for their flavour, and which do 
not admit of drying, are commodiouſly d:/7i1/ed this way; 
and the dry cake left after d:/7z//:ng roſes is better for mak- 
ing a decoction or ſyrup than after any other management: 
in this kind of d:/:{/ation, the ſubject ſhould neither be 


"bruiſed, nor have water or any other thing added to it; 
they ſhould be gathered with the morning dew upon | 


them : a retort and receiver placed in a ſand bath is the 
| beſt apparatus in this caſe, The worm ſtill is moſt fre- 
quently uſed now for diſtilling with; it is called alfo the 

hot ſtill, becauſe it is worked with a fire which makes the 
materials boil ; it communicates with a leaden ſpiral tube 
(called the worm), which is placed in a tub filled with 
water (called the refrigeratory); in this worm the vapours 
are condenſed, and run out in the form of a ſmall ſtream 
into whatever veſſel is placed to receive it. | 

The end of diſtilling is the ſeparation of ſome bodies 
from thoſe with which they were mixed ; as in obtaining 
vinous ſpirits, eſſential oils, volatile ſpirits, &c. or for the 
more ſpeedy or effectual combination of ſuch bodies as re- 
quire a boiling heat, as in the caſe of the ſpt. nitri D. 


As a principal article in d/{/lation is to apply no more | 


heat to the ſubject than is juſt neceſſary to accompliſh our 


intention, retorts are ſometimes uſed, and are placed on 


an open fire, on ſand baths, or in water baths, in order 
4 


| require the full heat of boiling water, 


| diviſion. In medicine, it relates to the nutritious ju 


When no more heat is applied than 


DIS 


the more certainly to adjuſt the heat to the degree of 
latility which the ſubject to be di/7illed poſſeſſes. bal 
ling waters, whether for uſing as ſuch, or for ob. bn 
eflential oils, the menſtruum ſhould be attended n 
well as the heat to be applied; for as ſome chen 
they can | 
by the uſe of ſpirit of wine : this pens in ; 
cinnamon, and ſome other ponderous oils. | 76 
Retorts are proper when the ſubject to be difiilled wo 
corrode the metal of a till, as in the obtaining of * 
neral acid, or preparing other corroſive matters, Ein 
veſſels are ſometimes uſed, and on ſome few Gale 
iron ones. But as to theſe, and many other obſerrai 
on this ſubject, they are fully noticed under the ai 
where an attention to them may be required. 
DISTORSIO, or Diſtortio. It is applied to the 
when a perſon ſeems to turn them from the obj 
would look at, which is called ſquinting. It alſo 6g 
fies the bending of the bone preternaturally to one (6 
DISTORTOR ORIS (Musculus), i. e. Lyroma 
cus minor (muſc.) | 5 
DISTRACTIO. In chemiſtry it is a forcible din 
of ſubſtances from each other which were before uni 
either by ſeparation or calcination. 
DIS TRIBUTIO. Diſtributlon. It ſometimes int 


and is the ſame as anadoſis, or to the excrements, dj 
the ſame as diachoreſis, or diachorema. 
| DISTRICHIASTS, from 415, double, and Jog, alu 
A diſeaſe of the eye-lid, which conſiſts in its hain 
double row of hairs, or at the leaſt ſupernumeratz on 
Galen. Aetius. | 5 ; 

DISTRIX. The hair growing ſmaller and ſmalle 

DIURESIS, from ta, by, and epoy, urine. An tin 
tion of urine. It alſo ſignifies a diabetes. 

DIURETICA. Diureties, from Ju, by, and w 
urine, Medicines which provoke a diſcharge by urine 

Celſus ſays every fragrant herb that is cultivated n 
garden is diuretic. However numerous diuretic medi 
may be, there are none elſe whoſe eſhcacy is fo uncemi 
conſidered as diuretic. | | 

How ſome things paſs off by urine fo immediatths 
ter being taken into the ſtomach, is ſtill a matter of 
pute. by . : 

Honey and fugar increaſe the virtue of divretics; i 
ſhould be often uſed to be effectual, and the body fh 
be kept cool. „ 9 

If a medicine is deſigned to paſs off by urine, wil 
gently in a cool air will aſſiſt it; but ſweating or at 
derable warmth directs it to the ſkin, or at leaſt reli 
its efficacy. Diuretics of the ſaline kind are d 
 perſpirative, according as the body is kept cool or! 
In adminiſtering this kind of medicines, they ate m 
given with reſpect to their operation as diurtith 
with reſpect to the habit or ſtate of the patient's body 
appears from the different claſſes of medicines tits 
under this denomination ; the chief of which n 
impediments to, rather than promote the diſcup 
urine. DEE 
The following different claſſes of medicines fb 
with a view to promote the diſcharge of urine. 

1. Cordial nervous medicines. Theſe acceltnt 
motion of the blood when too Janguid, and mereat 
fluidity, and thus increaſe this difcharge. 

2. Emollient balſamics. Theſe relax and lui 
obtain a paſſage for what is too bulky.  »© 
3. Subſtances conſiſting of ſalts and mucilages 
guard againſt ftriture in the veſſels, and at . 
time fit the matter to be diſcharged for a MF 
cluſion. | | 

4. Detergent balfamics. Theſe rarify and (cos 
viſcous or ſabulous matter which obſtructs t: 

5. Alkaline and lixivious ſalts. Theſe ke? i 
at leaſt in a due ſtate of tenuity for being ex" 

6. Acid and nitrous ſalts. Theſe determine ® 
to the kidneys, if not counteracted by heat. * 

7. Antiſpaſmodics. Theſe relieve by taking“ 
ture in the kidneys. \ fn 

See Hoffman's Med. Rad. Syſt. Alexander“ 
ſays, p- 149, &c. 55. x 
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TICUS SAL. Diuretic ſalt, alſo called a!“ DIURNUS. An epithet of diſeaſes whoſe exacerba- 


URE 


i rtari, tartarus regeneratus, and | tions are in the day tine. | 
ins ir o is i ao Je be Apes ſalt ſatu · DIUTURNUS. When applied to diſeaſes it ſignifies 
um * acetous acid, and evaporated to dryneſs : | chronical. | 
4g ceſs is carried no farther, it is of a browniſh DIVERSORIUM. The receptaculum chyli. 
je pe ears ſomewhat oily, and it is called tart. DIVERTALLUM. Paracelſus ſays it is whatever is 
1 * A is purified to perſeCt whiteneſs it is called | generated of elements. | 
. | 3 FASCIA. The name of a bandage for 
3 the neck. | 
bieten, E Lon4. dont (Or zen); be. Ot Lateritium. 
Le of any fixed alkaline alt, one pound boil it with  DIVINUS. A pompous epithet for many compoſitions 
or five pints of diſtilled vinegar over a gentle fire: given on account of their ſuppoſed excellencies. | | 1 
the fermentation ceaſes add more diſtilled vinegar, DIVINUS LAPIS. A precious ſtone of a greeniſh Mt 
| 


ureticus. 


hen the fermentation ſubſides add more vinegar 3 | colour is thus named: it is alſo called jade. It is a ſpe- | 
roceed thus until the vinegar being nearly all eva- | cies of jaſper. In the Eaſt Indies it is greatly valued. An Sl 
Wl, freſh vinegar will not excite any fermentation, | inferior kind is found in America. 5 8 | | 
\ uſually happens when about ten quarts have been It is alſo the name of a preparation made by fuſing | 
then gently evaporate to dryneſs. The falt left will alum, ſalt-petre, and Cyprian vitriol together, and then, | $i 
pure, which is to be melted for a time with a gentle | while fluid, adding a ſmall portion of camphor. 1 

then diſſolved in water, and filtered through paper. DIVULSIO URINA. An irregular ſeparation of 
melting hath been duly performed, the filtered li- urine, in which the ſediment is divided, ragged, and un- 
will be colourleſs; if otherwiſe, browniſh. Laſtly, | even. 5 

duibn ter is to be evaporated with a very gentle heat in DIWIPAHURU. A fort of convolvulus, which is 
© Unit low veſſel, the ſalt as it dries being frequently ſtirred, | found in the iſland of Zeilon. 8 


e humidity may the ſooner be diſcharged. DOCHME. A meaſure among the Greeks of four | | | & 

s ini s ſalt muſt be kept in a cloſe veſſel, or it will diſ- | fingers breadth. VA | ED | | 1 
us ju1 by the moiſture of the air. If on diſſolving a little DOCIM ASTICE. The docimaſtic art is the art of = 
ts, All n water, or ſpirit of wine, any feces are obſerved in examining foſſils, in order to diſcover what metals, &c. | _ 

| of theſe liquids, the whole muſt be diſſolved in ſpi- | they contain. | | COSTS 1 
„ alan tered, and evaporated again. 55 DOCTILETUS. Paracelſus names it as a medicine j 
u rder to ſucceſs in this proceſs, due care muſt be | for the cancer; but he does not explain what it is. | 
rat; on ly to ſaturate the ſalt with the acid, duly to calcine DOD. An abbreviation of Remberti Dodonzi Stirpi- 
vo wards, and at laſt to dry it without heating it too | um Hiſtoriz Pe mptades Sex. ; 
male. For the firſt, make the finiſhing trial, when the DODARTIA. 80 Tournefort calls a plant in honour 


An endl is almoſt evaporated away, by dipping a coloured | of Monſ. Dodart. Miller mentions two ſpecies but they 
into it, as directed in the article ſpt. minder. 'The | are of no uſe in medicine. ESE 
and wg of calcination may be judged of by dropping a lit= | DODECADACTYLON. The duodenum, from So- 
y uri vater, and obſerving when it begins to part with its | Sex, twelve, and SaxJunoc, fingers length.) | | 
vated 0 eſs readily 3 if, after this, the calcination is conti- | DODECANDRIA. The eleventh of Linnæus's claſſes 
c medien the /alt will be browniſh. In the laſt drying care | of plants; in it are one ſtyle; twelve filaments in each 
) uncetn taken not to melt it; for thus its whiteneſs will | flower fixed at their baſes to the inſide of the cup. 
1 ned, and dregs will fall on diſſolving it in ſpirit | DODECAPHARMACUM. A compoſition in which 
neduate(ſs only uſe of rendering this /a/t white, by depriving | is twelve ingredients; for which reaſon it is a name of 
atter 010 oil, is that it may reſt more eaſily on weak ſto- | the ungt. apoſtol. 55 FFF 
155 but, if the proceſs above was carried on no farther [| DODECATHEON. The name of an antidote which 
wetics; W ſaturate the alcaline ſalt, then the evaporation of | conſiſts of twelve fimples. It is deſcribed by P. Ægineta. 
body fo jor being performed in a water-bath, the oily part DODECATHEON, i. e. Sanicula. be 
DO alt would not have an empyreumatic flavour, with | DODRA. A kind of potion among the antients made 
ine, alu o offend, the remaining trouble of the above me- | of nine ingredients. | | | 
ing of (0 duld be ſpared, and a medicine in all cafes as good | DODR ANS. A nine ounce meaſure. See Cya- 
eat rela de obtained, „3 Wo gr yon, | THUS. | | | | 2 
re du ewis directs the /alt of tartar to be diſſolved in | It is the name alſo of a meaſure of nine inches, and a 
-ool or ter and filtered, and then to ſaturate this ſolution | weight of ten ounces. - | | 5 
hey are rm lled vinegar: after which the evaporation is to DED VX, 1. e. Cochleare. | 
2 | e over a very gentle fire, ſo that the liquor ma _ DOGGA. An Arabic term for the paronychia. 
jent' o until a pellicle appears on its ſurface, after which DOGMA, from Joxzw, to be of opinion. In medicine 
nes 15 | of the proceſs mult be finiſhed in a water bath; | it is a ſentiment ſounded on reaſon and experience, which 
wo Icle as it whitens mult be taken off, and the reſt | are the profeſſed rules of the dogmati/l, as diſtinguiſhed 
: dit ug dtinually ſtirrin until the whole is taken away in | from one of the methodic or of the empiric ſets. 
— | of a white ſcum, which may be dried in an DOLICHOLITHOS, from #6aix@®, a kidney-bean. 
icines m $ | + Se ESD | Velſchius gives this name to certain blackiſh ſtones 
. . ing of this ſalt care ſhould be taken to uſe a pure | brought from Tyrol, of the ſhape of a #idney-bean, and 
ace 3 alt, in which no neutral one is mixed: though, | which emit an odorons effluvium upon attrition. 5 .4Þ 
and ine | F care in preparing the ſal diuret. a bare DOLICHOS. Long or prolix. It is alſo a pod or kid- | 8 
md of the ſalt of tartar with vinegar, to a point of | ney-bean,(ſee PHasror. vs ZUrRaTENSTS), and a race of 
1nd lu u, without Evaporation, or any other procedure, is | twelve, or according to Suidas of twenty-four ſtadia. 
if at all inferior. | * DOLOIRES, i. e. Aſcia. 5 | 


* 


belt | pſes of this falt will be according to the intention DOLOR. Pain. As the brain is the ſeat of ſenſation, 
nd 2 reſcribing it. From ten to twenty grains it is a | ſo it is of pain. Boerhaave and moſt other authors on this 
a a 3 from m— to thirty an alterative and | ſubje& aſſign a ſtretching of the nerves as the only 
\ ſoot 5 40 a dram to half an ounce it is purgative. immediate cauſe of pain; but as the nerves do not appear 
a s g1Ven as a purgative, the patient is nei- | to conſiſt of fibres, this cauſe of pain does not ſeem to be 
s bet "exp weakened by it; and as it is diuretic too, | well founded; nor indeed will it be eaſy to treat this ſub- 
keep ol Oy Proper purgative in dropſies. The fixed | ject clearly, but in proportion as the means of ſenſation 
eic its are more diuretic 3 but when feveriſhneſs | are underſtood. See the articles BRAIN, NERVES, and | | 
rmine | 5 uſe, the ſal diureticus very well ſupplies their | SYMPATHY. ; : ( 
— * Jaundice and other complaints in which | Many kinds of pain are met with in authors; ſuch as : | 


f. Sex ys indicated, but are from accidents | a gravitative pain, in which there is a ſenſe of weight on 
ters of flee de given to advantage, and then pre- | the part affected, which is always ſome fleſhy one, as the 
ca 3 be perſiſted in. See Lewis's Mat. | liver, &c.; a pulſative pain, this, Galen ſays, always ſuc- 
Jo F Chem. Works. | . | ceeds ſome remarkable inflammation in the containing 

| ? . 4 K | | parts, 
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DISLOCATIO, from di/loro, or from Is, aſunder, and 
locus, a place, to put out of its place. See LUXAT10, 


DISPENSATORIUM. Diſpenſatory. The place, or 


ſhop, where medicines are prepared; but more frequently 
a book, treating of the compoſition of remedies. - _ 
DISRUPTIQO. A ſpecies of violent punctute which 
penetrates the ſkin to the fleſh. | 
DISSECTIO, from 4, aſunder, and ſeco, to cut. Diſ- 
ſection. The cutting up a body, with a view of examin- 
ing the ſtruQture of the parts. | 
ISSEPIMENTUM, It is the thin ſeptum which di- 


_ vides the ſeveral cellsjinthe fruit of plants. 


DISSEPTUM. The diaphragm. Bel ans 
DISSOLVENTIA. Medicines which diffolve concre- 
tions in the body are thus catted. In chemiſtry, dal. 
| 8 | 


vents are menſtrua. | 


o 


— 


named, ſo is death. Solution of continuity, or diſconti- 
nuity; and thus it is ſynonimous with dialyſes. 1 
DySOPIA. A variety of the pſeudoblepſis mutans. 
. DISSOLUTUS MORBUS. The dyſentery. ; 
DISTENTIO.  Diſtention. It ſignifies ſimply dila- 
tation, pandiculation, or a convulſion, as nervous diſten- 
tion almoſt always implies. NN | og 
DISTICHIA, or Piſtichiaſis, from que, double, and 
gin, a ro or order. See DISTRICHIASIS. . 1 5 
DISTICHUM. That ſpecies of barley which hath 
only two rows of grains. e 
DISTILLATIO. Diſtillation. Sometimes it ſignifies 
the ſame as defluxion, or catarrh. _ 
In pharmacy it is the ſeparation of the more volatile 
from the more ſolid parts of any ſubſtance by means of 


_ DISSOLUTIO. Diffolution. - A ſyncope is thus 


heat. Or it is the condenſing and collecting the lighter 


parts of bodies, previouſly rarified by heat. Re-diſtilling 


a fluid ſeveral times from freſh parcels of the ſame kind 
is called cohobation, but no advantage is derived from 


this practice. When di/{i/lation is repeated, in order to 
purify or ſeparate the matter diſtilled from ſome parts not 


required, it is called rectification. Diſfillation with an | 


alembic or a common {till is called per aſcenſum, becauſe 
the vapours riſe and are condenſed in the upper part of 
the veſſel: thus all di/Ulations may be performed that re- 
quire no greater heat than boiling water. When a heat 
greater than boiling water is required, retorts may be 
uſed; from their ſhape the volatile parts of what is dif- 


| tilled in them can only eſcape through their ſide, whence 


this is called per latus. When the heat is to be applied 
above the bodies to be diſtilled, ſo that the lighter parts 
are forced downwards into a veſſel placed for their recep- 
tion, it is called per deſcenſum : this method is now never 
uſed. When the volatile parts that are rarified by di/lil- 
lation are in a dry ſorm when collected, this operation is 
called ſublimation. When no more heat is applied than 
is neceſſary juſt to raiſe a yapour, which when condenſed 
only, falls in drops, it is called a cold di/7i/lation : roſes and 
other things valued only for their flavour, and which do 


———— 


not admit of drying, are commodiouſly d:/{i1/ed this way; 


and the dry cake left after d;/iz//ing roſes is better for mak- 
ing a decoction or ſyrup than after any other management: 
in this kind of diſtillation, the ſubject ſhould neither be 


"bruiſed, nor have water or any other thing added to it; 


they ſhould be gathered with the morning dew upon 


them: a retort and receiver placed in a ſand bath is the 


beſt apparatus in this caſe, 'The worm ſtill is moſt fre- 
quently uſed now for diſtilling with; it is called alfo the 


hot ſtill, becauſe it is worked with a fire which makes the 
materials boil ; it communicates with a leaden ſpiral tube 


(called the worm), which is placed in a tub filled with 
water (called the refrigeratory); in this worm the vapours 
are condenſed, and run out in the form of a ſmall ſtream 
into whatever veſſel is placed to receive it. 

The end of diſtilling is the ſeparation of ſome bodies 
from thoſe with which they were mixed ; as in obtaining 
vinous ſpirits, eſſential oils, volatile ſpirits, &c. or for the 
more ſpeedy or effectual combination of ſuch bodies as re- 
quire a boiling heat, as in the caſe of the ſpt. nitri D. 


As a principal article in d:/iillation is to apply no more | 


heat to the ſubject than is juſt neceſſary to accompliſh our 


intention, retorts are ſometimes uſed, and are placed on 


an open fire, on ſand baths, or in water baths, in order 
4 | | 
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ter being taken into the ſtomach, is {till a matter of d. 


If a medicine is deſigned to paſs off by urine, walkin 


A 


the more certainly to adjuſt the heat to the degree of p 
latility which the ſubjeCt to be diilled poſſeſſes; In dif 
ling waters, whether for uſing as ſuch, or for oh 
eſſential oils, the menſtruum ſhould be attended * 
well as the heat to be applied; for as ſome eſſentials 
require the full heat of boiling water, they cannot he nil 
by the uſe of ſpirit of wine: this happens in 4% d 
cinnamon, and ſome other ponderous oils. + 

Retorts are proper when the ſubject to be difilled wall 
corrode the metal of a till, as in the obtaining of any 
neral acid, or preparing other corroſive matters, Earth 
veſſels are ſometimes uſed, and on ſome few occafon 
iron ones. But as to theſe, and many other obſervation 
on this ſubject, they are fully noticed under the aride 
where an attention to them may be required, 

DIS TORSIO, or Diſtortio. It is applied to the eye 
when a perſon ſeems to turn them from the object 
would look at, which is called ſquinting. It alſo Gon 
fies the bending of the bone preternaturally to one ſite. 

DISTORTOR ORIS (Musculus), i. e. Lygomati 
cus minor (muſc.) | | 

DISTR ACTIO. In chemiſtry it is a forcible diviſan 
of ſubſtances from each other which were before united, 
either by ſeparation or calcination” * 

. DISIRIBUTIO. Diſtribution. It ſometimes impliz 
diviſion. In medicine, it relates to the nutritious juices 
and is the ſame as anadoſis, or to the excrements, and j 
the ſame as diachoreſis, or diachorema. £ 

| DISTRICHIASIS, from 4, double, and 35, a han, 
A diſeaſe of the eye-lid, which conſiſts in its having 
double row of hairs, or at the leaſt ſupernumeraty ons, 
Galen. Aetius. | | 

DISTRIX. The hair growing ſmaller and ſmaller. 

— DIURESIS, from u, by, and por, Vrine. An exert 
tion of urine. It alſo ſignifies a diabetes. | 

_ DIURETICA. Dioreties, from Fa, by, and wh 
urine, Medicines which provoke a difcharge by urine. 

Celſus ſays every fragrant herb that is cultivated m1 
garden is diuretic. However numerous diuretic medics 
may be, there are none elſe whoſe eſhicacy is fo uncertah 
conſidered as diuretic. „„ 

How ſome things paſs off by urine ſo immediately 2. 


pute. 15 
Honey and ſugar increaſe the virtue of diuretics; tit 
ſhould be often uſed to be effectual, and the body thoull 
be kept cool. | | 


gently in a cool air will aſſiſt it; but ſweating or coll. 
derable warmth directs it to the ſkin, or at leaſt reltrans 
its efficacy. Diuretics of the ſaline kind are di N 
perſpirative, according as the body is kept cool or wam 
In adminiſtering this kind of medicines, they ate rar 
given with reſpect to their operation as die, b 
with reſpect to the habit or ſtate of the patient's body, 
appears from the different claſſes of medicines that cone 
under this denomination ; the chief of which rem 
impediments to, rather than promote the diſchargt dl 
urines | ws 
The following different claſſes of medicines ar uk 
with a view to promote the diſcharge of urine. 
1. Cordial nervous medicines. Theſe accelerate th 
motion of the blood when too languid, and increale! 
fluidity, and thus increaſe this diſcharge. 2 
2. Emollient balfamics. Theſe relax and lubricat 
obtain a paſſage for what is too bulky. _ Th 
3. Subſtances conſiſting of ſalts and muciſages. * 
guard againſt ſtricture in the veſſels, and at 1 
time fit the matter to be diſcharged for a more e 
cluſion. | | 4 
4. Detergent balſamics. Theſe rarify and dan * 
viſcous or fabulous matter which obſtructs thc or 15 
5. Alkaline and lixivious ſalts. Theſe keep = 
at leaſt in a due ftate of tenuity for being _ * 
6. Acid and nitrous ſalts. Theſe determine le 
to the kidneys, if not counteracted by heat. 800 
7. Antiſpaſmodics. Theſe relieve y taking o 
ture in the kidneys. \. Fxper 7 
See Hoffman's Med. Rad. Syſt. Alexander's E 
ſays, p. 149, &c. 8 pIUR 
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MURETICUS SAL. Diuretic ſalt, alſo called /. 
berni, terra foliata tartari, tartarus regeneratus, and 
E 'tartari. It is a fixed vegetable alcaline ſalt ſatu · 
pris the acetous acid, and evaporated to dryneſs : 
a the proceſs 1s carried no farther, it is of a browniſh 
ir, and appears ſomewhat oily, and it is called tart. 
E When it is purified to perfect whiteneſs it is called 


diurcticuS» 


gal Diureticus. Ph. Lond. 


ke of any fixed alkaline ſalt, one pound ; boil it with 
or five pints of diſtilled vinegar over a gentle fire : 
n the fermentation ceaſes add more diſtilled vinegar, 
when the fermentation ſubſides add more vinegar 3 
proceed thus until the vinegar being nearly all eva- 
bed, freſh vinegar will not excite any fermentation, 
ch uſually happens when about ten quarts have been 
I; then gently evaporate to dryneſs. The ſalt left will 
mpure, which is to be melted for a time with a gentle 
| then diſſolved in water, and filtered through paper. 
he melting hath been duly performed, the filtered li- 
will be colourleſs; if otherwiſe, browniſh. Laſtly, 
viſion water is to be evaporated with a very gentle heat in 
nited, allow veſſel, the ſait as it dries being frequently ſtirred, 
the humidity may the ſooner be diſcharged. 

mph is ſalt muſt be kept in a cloſe veſſel, or it will diſ- 
jms, e by the moiſture of the air. If on diſſolving a little 
and bt in water, or ſpirit of wine, any feces are obſerved in 
1 her of theſe liquids, the whole muſt be diſſolved in ſpi- 
a hai, filtered, and evaporated again. — | 
wines n order to ſucceſs in this proceſs, due care muſt be 
ons, duly to ſaturate the ſalt with the acid, duly to calcine 
terwards, and at laſt to dry it without heating it too 
ler. b. For the firſt, make the finiſhing trial, when the 
| EXCIF lid is almoſt evaporated away, by dipping a coloured 
er into it, as directed in the article ſpt. minder. The 
1d e ree of calcination may be judged of by dropping a lit- 


1 
[ 


tine. in water, and obſerving when it begins to part with its 
ed 1 kneſs readily ; if, after this, the calcination is conti- | 


edis d, the alt will be browniſh, In the laſt drying care 
certally [t be taken not to melt it; for thus its whiteneſs will 
yi leſſened, and dregs will fall on diſſolving it in ſpirit. 
ately a 
r of dl its oil, is that it may reſt more eaſily on weak ſto- 
bs; but, if the proceſs above was carried on no farther 
5; o ſaturate the alcaline /alt, then the evaporation of 
7 thoull liquor being performed in a water-bath, the oily part 
| the ſalt would not have an empyreumatic flavour, with 
walking ch to offend, the remaining trouble of the above me- 


or conls would be ſpared, and a medicine in all caſes as good 
reſtrans ld be obtained. | | 


ret Pr. Lewis directs the /alt of tartar to be diſſolved in 


or . water and filtered, and then to ſaturate this ſolution 
ah * q diſtilled vinegar: after which the evaporation is to 
1 


bol wy over a very gentle fire, ſo that the liquor ny 
17 oil, until a pellicle appears on its ſurface, after whic 

hat * relt of the proceſs muſt be finiſhed in a water bath ; 
Do pellicle as it whitens muſt be taken off, and the reſt 


= * of a white cum, which may be dried in an 


d making of this ſalt care ſhould be taken to uſe a pure 


Jerate line ſalt, in whi is mi | 
lerate d ne ſalt, in which no neutral one is mixed: though, 


ale 19 N . 8 

nere I 7 care in preparing the ſal diuret. a bare 
pricate, l * 0 the ſalt of tartar with vinegar, to a point of 
| R 0 evaporation, or any other procedure, is 
_ if at all inferior, | 

e 2 8 . = . 
: = of this ſalt will be according to the intention 
, P cribing it. From ten to twenty grains it is a 
5 ent; from twenty to thirty an alterative and 
e a dram to half an ounce it is purgative. 
<a 18 Ates — a purgative, the patient is nei- 
| nor weakene it ; it is diureti 
a peculiar] y it 3 and as it is diuretic too, 
ine f. . . a 

. _= a; more diuretic; but when feveriſhneſs 
| ule, the ſal diureticus very well ſupplies their 


n 1 2 - * N . 
beate the jaundice and other complaints in which 


d, hi are indicated, but are from accidents 
ons of ſte 17 be given to advantage, and then pre- 
anne: os be perſiſted in. See Lewis's Mat. 
mann's Chem. Works. | £& 


he only uſe of rendering this /alt white, by depriving 


proper purgative in dropſies. The fixed 


continually ſtirring until the whole is taken away in 


© 


DIURNUS. An epithet of diſeaſes whoſe exacerba- 
tions are in the day time. _ þ | 
DIUTURNUS. When applied to diſeaſes it ſignifies 
chronical. | 

DIVERSORIUM. The receptaculum chyli. | 
DIVERTALLUM. Paracelſus ſays it is whatever is 
generated of elements. 

DIVIDENS FASCIA. The name of a bandage for 
the neck. | | 
DIVINUM (OLE Uu), i. e. Ol. Lateritium. 
DIVINUS. A pompous epithet for many compoſitions 
given on account of their ſuppoſed excellencies. 
DIVINUS LAPIS. A precious ſtone of a greeniſh 
colour is thus named: it is alſo called jade. It is a ſpe- 
cies of jaſper. In the Eaſt Indies it is greatly valued. An 
inferior kind is found in America. 

It is alſo the name of a preparation made by fuſing 
alum, ſalt-petre, and Cyprian vitriol together, and then, 
while fluid, adding a ſmall portion of camphor. 5 85 


urine, in which the ſediment is divided, ragged, and un- 
Even. 985 | 
DIWIPAHURU. A fort of convolvulus, which is 
found in the iſland of Zeilon. | | 


fingers breadth. 8 | | 5 
DOCIMASTICE. The docimaſtic art is the art of 
examining foſſils, in order to diſcover what metals, &c. 
they contain. 9 
for the cancer; but he does not explain what it is. 
DOD. An abbreviation of Remberti Dodonzi Stirpi- 


um Hiſtorize Pe mptades Sex. 


DODARTIA. 80 Tournefort calls a plant in honour 
of Monſ. Dodart. Miller mentions two ſpecies ; but they 
are of no uſe in medicine. 

DODECADACTYLON. The duodenum, from So- 
eu, twelve, and SaxJunos, fingers length.) ha | 

DODECANDRIA. The eleventh of Linnzus's claſſes 
of plants; in it are one ſtyle; twelve filaments in each 
flower fixed at their baſes to the inſide of the cup. 


DODECAPHARMACUM. A compoſition in which 


the ungt. apoſtol. | _ | 
 DODECATHEON. The name of an antidote which 
conſiſts of twelve ſimples. It is deſcribed by P. AÆgineta. 
DODECATHEON, i. e. Sanicula. _ | 
DODRA. A kind of potion among the antients made 
of nine ingredients. | 5 | 
DODRANS. A nine ounce meaſure. Sce Cra- 
THUS. 


weight of ten ounces —__ 
DEZDYX, 1. e. Cochleare, 
 DOGGA. An Arabic term for the paronychia. 


are the profeſſed rules of the dogmati/?, as diſtinguiſhed 
from one of the methodic or of the empiric ſets. 
DOLICHOLITHOS, from F5aix@®, a kidney-bean. 


brought from Tyrol, of the ſhape of a #:4ney-bean, and 
which emit an odorons effluvium upon attrition. 


DOLICHOS. Long or prolix. It is alſo a pod or kid- 


| ney-bean,(ſee PHasEOLUS ZURRATENSIS), and a race of 


twelve, or according to Suidas of twenty-four ſtadia. 
DOLOIRES, i. e. Aſcia. | 5 
DOLOR. Pain. As the brain is the ſeat of ſenſation, 
ſo it is of pain. Boerhaave and moſt other authors on this 
ſubject aſſign a 1 of the nerves as the only 
immediate cauſe of pain; but as the nerves do not appear 
to conſiſt of fibres, this cauſe of pain does not ſeem to be 
well founded; nor indeed will it be eaſy to treat this ſub- 
ject clearly, but in proportion as the means of ſenſation 
are underſtood. See the articles BRAIN, NERVES, and 
SYMPATHY: | 


. 


Many kinds of pain are met with in authors; ſuch as 
a gravitative pain, in which there is a ſenſe of weight on 
the part affected, which is always ſome fleſhy one, as the 
liver, &c.; a pulſative pain, this, Galen ſays, always ſuc- 
ceeds ſome remarkable inflammation in the containing 
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DIVULSIO URINA. An irregular ſeparation of 
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DOCHME. A meaſure among the Greeks of four 


DOCTILETUS- | Pavacetfis: names it ad 3 meticine - 


is twelve ingredients; for which reaſon it is a name of 


It is the name alſo of a meaſure of nine inches, and a 


DOGMA, from Sorge, to be of opinton. In medicine 
it is a ſentiment founded on reaſon and experience, which 


| Velſchius gives this name to certain blackiſh ſtones | 
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parts, and is obſerved in abſceſſes while ſuppurating: a | lidagini, lingua avis, lingua major, conyza paluſti 
tenſive pain, which is alſo called a diſtending pain; it is doria, J with white pointed leaves. uh a 


excited by the diſtenſion of ſome nervous, muſcular, or It is found in fenny countries, but of no great up: 
membranous part, from either ſome humour, or from fla- medicine. 5 . 
tulence: an acute pain is when great pain is attended Boerhaave enumerates fiſteen ſpecies, 


with quick and lively ſenſations: a dull pain is when a DORIDIS HUMOR. So the ſea-water 
kind of numbneſs is as much complained of as the pain Serenus Samonicus. | 
16. DORIS. A name for the echium; alſo for th 
The mediate and more remote cauſes of pain ate gene- chuſa. | B 
rally obvious; and when ſo, the cure will conſiſt for the DORONICUM. Leopard's-bane. 
moſt part in removing them; for though in many in- DORONICUM ROMANUM, alſo called doroni 
ſtances the chief complaint is very diſtant from the ſeat of | radice ſcorpii, doron. vulg. graphoy, aconitum pain 
theſe cauſes, yet their removal is the proper method of re- ches minus, broad-leaved leopard's bane, Roman leo * 
lief: the reſpective methods of affecting which are inti- | bane, and wolf's bane, It is the doronicum rn. | 
mated in each diſorder included in the rank of painful | Linn. | | 
ones. Perhaps all pains may be included with irritation, It is a native of the Alps; is cultivated in our garden 
in thoſe that have ſpaſm or inflammation for their ſource, | hath heart-ſhaped leaves, and roots that are knotted, 2 
When pain is owing to inflammation, the pulſe is | reſemble a ſcorpion's tail. It flowers in June ard Ju 
quicker than in a natural ſtate; it is alſo generally full, | The roots are ſweetiſh to the taſte, and lightly nl 
hard, and tenſe; the pain is equal, throbbing, and unre- Some extol it in epilepſies; but it is not noted at preſe 
matting. If a ſpaſm is the cauſe, the pulſe is rarely af- | in our practice. Some think. it is the dutonezi of iy 
fected; at intervals the pain abates, and then returns | Arabians. | 
with ſome degree of aggravation ; gentle motion ſome- DORONICUM GERMANICUM, called alſo ami: 
times abates, or even cures, in ſome inſtances; but in in- aliſma, doronicum Plantaginis folio, calendula Alpu 
| flammatory caſes no ſuch effects are ever experienced. See lyrus, acyrus, and German leopard's bane. It is thex 
Dr. Lobb's Treatiſe of Painful Diſtempers. | nica montana. Linn. 3 
The pains ſo frequently attendant on child-bed women, The leaves are like thoſe of plantain; the roots ared 
called after-pains (from their happening only aſter being | long: it is a native of the mountainous parts of Gerna 
delivered of a child) are often occaſioned by ſcooping, to | and flowers throughout the ſummer. | 
fetch away coagulated blood, which is a needleſs endea- 'The leaves and flowers have a penetrating bitreriſh taſk 
vor. When no improper treatment in delivering the | when bruiſed their odour excites ſneezing. Both wat 
ſecundines can be ſuſpected, the irritability of the uterus | and ſpirit extract their virtue by infuſion, and in difil 
alone is to be conſidered as the cauſe. Care ſhould be | tion carries much of it over with them. The roots x 
taken not to confound theſe after-pains with, or miſtake | more aromatic than thoſe of the above ſpecies, and the 
the pains attending perpetual fevers, or the colic. After- active matter is leſs volatile. The Germans call it la 
pains come by fits, and ſoon go off, but return at dif- | rum panacea, from its ſuppoſed efficacy in reſolving 
ferent intervals, which are longer each day, and after two | gulated blood. Some extol a decoction of the wholepla 
or three days are uſually at an end, though ſometimes | in fevers with hzmorrhages, efferveſcenſes, &. but! 
they continue ſeven or eight: notwithſtanding theſe pains, | is not of much note with us. See Neumann's Cha 
the lochia flow properly, and generally more abundantly | Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
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after the ceſſation of each fit; this does not happen in | DORONICUM AMERICANUM LACINAN 
colicky complaints, nor is the belly ſo free from tume- | FOLIO. Perennial ſun-flowers with large divided lea 
faction when the puerperal fever is attendant. | DORONICUM MAXIM. AMERICAN, &c. Int 
As theſe pains are of the ſpaſmodic kind, anodynes and | like pereunial ſun-flower, with a broad plane tree le 
gentle opiates, with frequent draughts of warm caudle, DORONICUM PANNONICUM. A ſpecies of 
chamomile tea, &c. are all that are required in order to | ter plantain. EG. 8 
their relief. See the authors recommended under the ar- | DORSALES. The nerves which paſs out from 
ticle PUERPERILA FEBRIS. I vertebræ of the back are thus named. "Theſe dr /a/nee 
Among the various cauſes of pain, a ſingular one 1s | as ſoon as they paſs from the vertebræ, ſend out 
related in the third vol. of the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. } branches anteriorly, which contribute to form the ne 
p. 241, &c. Some perſons who had taken cold during | coſtal, and ſend ſeveral twigs backwards to the much 
their being ſalivated, were afflicted with pains which re- | The dor/al nerves go to the internal and external u 
fiſted all the uſual methods of relief ; at length the author | coſtal muſcles, running on the under fide of the il 
of the narrative referred to ſuggeſted the cauſe, and by | theſe that go to the true ribs reach as far as the {tern 
exciting a freſh ſalivation, the pains abated; the ſpitting | thoſe that go to the ſpurious ribs are diſperſed on the T 
was kept up a little while, and permitted to abate with } cles of the belly. The firſt dorſal nerve goes to the al 
ſome caution, and thus the cures were completed. | to join the cervical; the laſt is diffuſed over the tral 
DOLORES. Painful diſeaſes. | | WET and obliqui interni; and at the ſpine of the os lun, 
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DOLOROSI, 1. e. Dolores. 1 ſ throws a branch out, to be a cutaneous nerve cn 

PD OLOROSI EXTRINSECI. Painful diſeaſes of the | DORSIFEROUS PLANTS, of dorſum, the bach | a 

limbs. SEES 4 fero, to bear. Such plants as are of the capillary u + 
__ DOLOROST INTRINSECI. Painful diſeaſes of the | without ſtalks, and which bear their ſeeds on the 

| internal parts. YI: | | | | 7 their leaves. leh © 

DOMESTICUS, Domeſtic. In zoology, it ſignifies DORSTENIA. 80 Father Plumier called cov 

| animals that are fed at home, in diſtinction from thoſe | in honour of Dr. Dorſtev, a German phyſician. 


called wild. It botany, it ſignifies cultivated. In phar- DORSTINEA, i. e. Dorſtenia. 


macy ſome medicines are thus named which are managed DORSUM. The back. Moſt etymologilt ſay, N 
in a family without the direction of a phyſician. 7 deor ſum, becauſe it bends downwards. a of H 
DONAX. See ARUNDo and Onyx. | What is commonly called a gibboſity 1s pret * 
DORA. A name for a ſpecies of milium. I ſincurvation of the ſpine of the back, either to ” 4 
DORCAS, 1. e. Capra Alpina, and capreolus, or to the lateral parts. It generally happens ay 
DOREA. 80 Rhaſes calls a perſon who can ſee by | nal cauſes, as blows, tight ſtays, &c. —— 7 * 
day and not by night. | Surgery, gives an inſtance from a preternatu | = 
. DORIA. Doria's wound-wort. tion of the muſcles of the belly. A relaxau97  y H 


DORIA NARBONENSIUM, alſo called herba Do- | gaments of the vertebræ may alſo be che caule- 
ria, Lobelli, virga aurea major, aliſma, damaſonicum, Ja- ter's Inſt. of Surgery. | : 
cobæa pratenſis. Doria's wound-wort. | DORYCNIUM. Shrub trefoil of Mont 

It grows on the banks of rivers, flowers in July and. | the rock roſe. forth! 
Auguit, is commended as a vulnerary, but not in much | DORYCNIUM IMPERATI. A name 
uſe. | volvulus major rectus Creticus argenteus- 


DORIA, alſo called Jacobæa paluſtris, virga aurea, ſo- | | DOTHIEN. A boil. See FuRU neun 0 
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A plant fo called by Dr, Wm. 
Douglaſs, See Miller's Dict. 


IOUCLASSIA. 


Noun, in honour of Dr. 


tris, and 
at uſe ig N ABA, called alſo lepidium, Arabian muſtard, and 
* creſſes. The ſeeds ſerve as pepper in ſeaſonings, 
"re not noted as a medicine. 3 

ABA. A name of a ſpecies of lepidium, of leu- 
m, and of ſeveral ſorts of heſperis. 

ACHAT ES, i. e. Draconitess 
MACHMA. Among the Greeks this was the name 
coin; alſo of a weight, which they divided into fix 
i The Romans reckoned eight drams to an ounce, 
[twelve Ounces, to a pound. | 
MACO. A dragon, from Spaxoy, @ ſerpent, 

ACO, called draco herba, tarachon, tarchon, dra- 
ulus hortenſis, abrotanum lilifolio tarragon. | 
he leaves of this herb reſemble thoſe of hyſop ; the 
ers grow on the top of the plant, and reſemble thoſe 
outhernwood. It is planted in gardens, and flowers 
Iuly and Auguſt. Phe leaves have a ſtrongiſh ſcent, 
Lewhat like fennel; they are arc warm and ſtomachic, 
not much noticed in medicine. See Miller's Bot. Off. 
DRACO ARBOR IND. SILIQ. i. e. Angſana. 
alſo SANG. DRACON1S. wy 

)RACOCEPH ALO-AFFINIS. A name for the 
didavica Americana trifolia odore gravi. | 
DRACOCEPHALON, American dragon's head. 
e flower reſembles the mouth of a dragon when its 
uth is open. | es | 
DRACO FIGENS. The name of an anti-epileptic 
der extolled by Dolzus. | 
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in difil DRACO SYLVESTRIS. See PTarnica. 

e roots u RACON THEMA, from rav, a dragon, and apa, 
„ and the pd, i. e. ſanguis draconis. | | | 

all it ll DR ACONTIA, 1. e. Dracontium. 

olving DRACONTIA MINOR, 1. e. Arum. | 

wholepl DRACONTIAS, i. e. Draconites. | | 
Kc. but DR ACONTIDES. A name given, as Rufus Ephe- 


8 informs us, to 
heart. 


DRACONTIUM, alſo called dracunculus polyphyl- 


n's Chat ſome veins proceeding directly from 


CINIAN 


ided let „ dracuntium, ſerpentaria, arum polyphyllum, dra- 
c. Tris and many leaved arum. It is, the arum dracunculus. 
ree leil un. | 5 | | . 

cies of cis a plant with ſmooth gloſſy leaves, ſet on long pedi- 


it from h purple ſtreaks; on the top is a long ſheath, includ- 

r ſal nent | a dark coloured piſtil, like that of arum, but larger, 
nd out ich is ſucceeded by a cluſter of red berries. The root 

n dhe ing arge, roundiſh, externally inclining to yellow, and in- 
the mult nally it is white. It is perennial; a native of the 
ternal in ithern parts of Europe. ET 

of the il is botanic characters are the ſame as thoſe of arum, 


he {ternul 
on the n 
to the ul 
traulv 
05 in 
on the 


ts medical virtues fo ſmilar, that each may be ſub- 
futed for the other. It is only uſeful whilſt freſh, and 


proper for this. 
DRACONTIUM. A name o 


nus. of the dracunculus poly- 


he bach. DRACUNCULI, from pa, a ſerpent. Guiney 
ply ums, Called alſo capillares vermiculi, tape-worm, and 
the 


33 The Arabians call it vena Medinenſis, 
dich ſce, | IT | ; 


Dr. Friend ſays, that Ztius is the firſt 
Count of theſe wor 
des for an accoun 
Ws. Plutarch cal 


contraſe 


who gives an 
lan. 


ms; but Plutarch quotes Agathar- 
t of them, who writ long before 
ls them Ppator[izparpe. 

„are common in both the Indies, in moſt parts of 


pre ne in Switzerland, Genoa, and many other hot 
the po 8 Some confound them with the bovina affectio, 
from e Y J are not theſame. See MR DINENSIS VENA. 

oueſ) 4 6 u worm reſembles a common worm, but is often 
url ＋ = zarber; it is commonly found in the legs, but ſome- 
fol ol I hs 1 the muſcular part of the arms. Theſe worms 
e. J * 3 and India, principally affecting chil- 


„n, of the | 45. 5 is not unlike that of the broad 


create no trouble 
ar the dracunculus 
2 its head. If it b 
neſs, eſpecially if 
| 7 


While they move under the ſkin 
3 but in length of time the place 
ſuppurates, and the animal puts 
e drawn, it excites conſiderable un- 
you draw it ſo forcibly as to break 


; the ſtem is ſingle, thick, whitiſh, and variegated | 


ame pharmaceutic management as directed for arum 


\ 


| 


which is the oil of cinnamon. 


D R U 


it; for the part left within creates intolerable pain.“ 
Etius in Tetrabib. 4. ſerm. 2. cap. 85. Paulus Agi- 
neta mentions them as being always ſeated in the muſcu- 
lar parts of the thighs, legs, and arms; and he ſays, that 
ſometimes they are met with in the ſides of children. A- 
vicenna ſays, that theſe worms are from ten to fifteen palms 


long. Albucaſis mentions one of twenty palms. In the 
ſixth vol. of the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, mention is made of 
one that was three yards and a half in length. 
In ſome inſtances, beſides the pain which the 
occaſion, a fever is alſo a conſequence. | 
Kempfer obſerves, that theſe worms prevail moſt when 
the weather is hotteſt ; and he attributes their production 
to ſtagnant rain water, which is ſo much drank in hot 
countries. | 
Dr. Towne, in his Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the 
Weſt-Indies, deſcribes this worm as being long, white, 
round, and reſembling round tape or bobbing. This 
deſcription 1s juſt, | | | 
Nothing need be done until a tumor appears, and 
then the beſt method is to ſuppurate ; as ſoon as the 
tumor is open, the head of the worm appears, which be- 
ing tied by a thread, may be ſecured on a roll of linen 
ſpread with ſticking plaſter, and as the worm appears, it 


ſe worms 


may be rolled round this linen roll, until the whole is ex- 


tracted; after which, the treatment will be only as in com- 
mon caſes.” During the time that this worm is coming 
out, the greateſt care is neceſſary that it may not be broken, 
for the conſequence of ſuch an accident is tedious ulcers 
in the whole length of the part which is poſſeſſed of the 
remaining worm. A daily ule of aloes, or of any other an- 
thelmintic, is convenient during the extraction of the 
worm, as ſuch means are obſerved to haſten it away. 
DRACUNCULOIDES: Baſtard herb dragon. | 
DR ACUNCULUS, from Jparoy, a ſerpent. A ſpecies 
of ptarmica, a name of the herb tarragon; of the herb 
dracontium, and of the Guinea worm. Alſo the ulcer 
made by the Guinea worm. | Ba | 
DR ACUNCULUS AQUATICUS. 
arum. 
DRACUNCULUS POLYPHYLLUS, i. e. Dracon- 
tim. = 2 
DRAGACANTHEL, i. e. Gum tragacanth. 
 DRAGANTUM. Gum tragacanth. 
DRAGMA. An handful. 
_ DRAGMIS. A pugil. . 
DRAKENA RADIX, i. e. Rad. contrayerva. 
DRAN GAA. A name of ſeveral antidotes. Fuſchius 
ſays it anſwers to what the moderns call tragæa. 
DRANK. See BROMus. „„ 
DRAPTA. Dilacerated. | | 
DRASTICOS, from paw, is act, eſect or perform. 
Draſtic, active. It is an epithet beſtowed on medicines 
of preſent efficacy and potent operation, and is commonly 
applied to emetics and cathartics of a violent quality. 


DRESDENSIS PULVIS. It is an oleoſaccharum, in 


A ſpecies of 


DRIFF. 80 Helmont calls Butler's ſtone, or ſome 
ſuch preparation, which is alſo called periapton ſalutis 
magneticum. It is ſaid to cure diſeaſes by a touch of it 
with the lips and tongue, ” 0 5 

DRY MYLEON, from Ip, enger, /hrewd, and de, 
a lion. This was a term of reproach beſtowed by Meno- 
dotus, the Empiric, upon the phyſicians of his time, who 
profeſſed to govern their practice by reaſon. | 

DRIMYPHAGIA, from Mpiuvs, acrid, and gay, to 
eat. The eating of acrid ſubſtances. 

DROMA. - The name of a plaſter deſcribed by My- 
repſus. | | 

DROP ACS. See CEROPISSUS. 

DROPACISMUS, i. e. Dropax. | 

DROPAX. Ingredients for theſe compoſitions are 
pitch, oil, bitumen, galbanum, and other ſtimulants. 
See CEROPISSUS. 

DROSATUM, i. e. Roſatum. | | 

DROSERON. The name of an ointment in Myrepſus. 

DROSIOBOTANON. Betony. 

DROSION, i. e. Ros ſolis folio oblongo. 

DROSOMELI. Manna. | 


DRUMY MOROS, from pubs, eager or /hrewd, and 
uwpes, a fool, The ſame as drimyleon. 
|  DRUPA. 
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word is frequently applied to parts of the body through 
which particular fluids are conveyed. 


fœtus, and very young children: it ariſes from the aorta 


roides chiefly, is left lying in black radiated lines, which 


_ DUCTUS THORACICUS. It is a thin tranſparent 


canal, which runs up from the receptaculum chyli, along 


the fifth vertebra of the back or higher ; from thence it 


into the du#?. It is ſometimes double, one lying on each | 
Hide, and ſometimes it is accompanied with appendices, 


adults becomes a flat ligament. 


DRUPA. An epithet for olives, which, when ripe, 
fall from the trees ſpontaneouſly. | 
DRYINUS, from pug, an oak. The name of a kind 
of ſerpent ; they live about oak trees, | 
DRYOPETES, or Dryopetis. A ſpecies of green 
frogs. . 
DRYOPTERIS, i. e. Polypodium tenerum minus. 
DRYPA, 1.e. Drupa. ; 
DUBEL COLEPH. A compoſition of coral and' 
amber, F 
DUBELECH. The cavity of an apoſtem, with mani- 
feſt ſolution of continuity. | | | 
DUBLETUS. | An abſceſs. This word is from the 
Arabic. 1 7 
DUCIA, or Duccia. Barbarous terms for a drop. 
They imply alſo that ſpecies of bathing which we call 
pumping, and the French la douche. Baccius, in his 
Treatiſe of Baths, 1. 2. gives rules-for this kind of bath- 
ing. See alſo Le Dran's Obſervations, p. 310. 
DUCIS HOLSATIA (SAL), i. e. Nitrum vitriola- 
tum. | 


DUCTUS, from duco, to lead. A duct or canal. This 


DUCTUS ARTERIOSUS. It is found only in the 
deſcendens, immediately below the left ſubclavian artery. 
In adults it is cloſed up, and appears like a ſhort ligament 
adhering by one end to the aorta, and by the other to the 
pulmonary artery, ſo that in reality it deſerves no other 
name than that of ligamentum arterioſum. 

DUCTUS AURIS PALATINUS, i. e. Tuba 
NECES be Ei 

 DUCTUS AD NASUM. See MAxILILA SUPER1- 
ORA. 3 hs | | 17 
DOC TUS NIGRI. On ſeparating the cryſtalline and 
vitreous humours from their adheſions to the ciliary pro- 
ceſſes, part of the black pigment, which is on the cho- 
are thus named. 


DUCTUS STENONIS, i. e. DuCt. falival. ſuper. | 


the ſpina dorſi, between the azygos and aorta, as high as 


pare behind the aorta, towards the left hand, and aſcends 
ehind the left ſubclavian vein, where it terminates in 
ſome ſubjects by a kind of veſicula; in others by ſeveral 


branches united together, and opens into the back fide of | 
the ſubclavian vein near the outſide of the internal jugular. 
It is furniſhed with many ſemilunar valves turned up- 
wards. Its opening into the ſubclavian vein in the hu- 


man body, 1s in the place of valves, covered by ſeveral 
pelliculz, ſo diſpoſed as to permit the entrance of the 
chyle into the vein, and hinder the blood from running 


called pampiniformes. | | 

DUCTUS VENOSUS. Ina fcetus, as the vena cava 
paſſes the liver, it gives off the ductus venoſus, which 
communicates with the ſinus of the vena porta, and in 


DUCTUS WHAR'TONI, The inferior ſalival duct 
is thus named from his deſcribing it. „ 
DUD AIM, i. e. Mandragora. 
DUDASALI. A ſpecies of ſnake-wood. 
DUELLA. A weight of eight ſcruples. 
DUENECH. Antimony. 7 
DUENEZ. Filings of ſteel. 8 | 
DULCACIDUM. Any preparation that is ſweet and 


DULCAMARA, 1. e. Amara dulcis. See SOLANUM 
LiG6NosSUM, 5 5 
DULCEDO SATURNI, i. e. Ceruſs. 
DULCEDO VENERIS, i. e. Clitoris. 
DULCHICHINUM, A name for the Cyperus rotun- 
dus aſculentus anguſti folius. DIE ee, 
DULCIS RADIX. Liquorice root. | 
DULECH. A term uſed by Paracelſus and Helmont 
for a ſoct of ſpongy ſtone generated in the body. 


| 


between the kidney and liver, marching acroſs the fy 


produced; in the ſtomach and duodenum 2 agnes 
with other afflictive ſpmptoms. Other juices by too a 


farther confirmed, by the ſucceſs of emetics, and ol fz 


When morbid matter in the duodenum is the 


DUO 


DUMUS. A buſh. Bates ſend out branch 
near their roots; hence are diſtinguiſhed from tre * 
item riſes conſiderably before any branches are 0 3 
Rubus alſo ſignifies a 5%; but dumus is vhs 
as the thorn ; and rubus is a 5/5, ſuch as the ws 
-DUOBUS (P1L. Ex), i. e. Pil. colocynth, fl. A 
. DUOBUS (SAL DE), i. e. Nitrum vitriolatum 
DpDODENALIS AK TERIA, alſo called int. 
As ſoon as the gaſtrica dextra hath paſſed behind hy 
| mach it ſends out the duodenal artery (which nein 
comes from the trunk of the hepatica); it rums zb 
duodenum, on the fide next the pancreas, to both wh 
it furniſhes branches, and alſo the neighbouring yan, 
the ſtomach. 5 ""y 

DUODENALIS VENA. A branch from the 1 
portæ ventralis; it is diſtributed chiefly in the durday 
but ſends ſome branches to the pancreas. A hianch ; 
the gaſtrica is alſo thus called, The hzmorrhoidalisy 
terna gives a branch of this name to the duodenun, 

DUODENUM, from duodeni, twelve. This inteth 
is thus named from a ſuppoſition that its length does 
exceed the breadth of twelve fingers, and if mea 
with the ends of the fingers, it is about the matter, | 
begins at the right orifice of the ſtomach behind 4 

liver; it runs backward, and obliquely downward; th 

turns a ſecond time towards the right kidney, to wi 
it is attached by the cellular membrane, and thence paſt 


ny 


about the laſt vertebra of the back; it comes out on th 
left fide, behind the root of the meſentery ; as {con 
it arrives at the meſentery, it ſorms the jejunum, [; 
the wideſt and ſhorteſt of the ſmall inteſtines ; in tho 
it is a ſort of ſuccedaneous ſtomach, and is by ſon 
called ventriculus ſuccenturiatus. Its extremity next to th 
jejunum, is fixed in a courſe almoſt perpendicular upwa 
t is not entirely covered with the peritoneum, nor i; 
furbelowed on the meſentery, for thereby it would hat 
dragged the ſtomach down, but is attached to the neigt 
bouring parts. Its outer coat is furniſhed with mat 
cellular membranes than any of the other ſmall inte 
tines; the villi in its inſide are thcker than in thefl 
mach, and its texture is like a fungus, and not like ha 
as it is . uſually repreſented in figures. As its form y 
much like that of the ſtomach, ſo is its uſe of tle lat 
nature; it is furniſhed with liquors peculiar to itſelſ, ln 
not only a large number of ſmall glands diſcovered 
Brunnerus, and which diſcharge a menſtruous Hg 
are ſituated in it, but alſo becauſe the pancreatic juts 
mixing with the bile, accompliſhes the farther elaboratid 
and rectification of the chyle ; thus the digeſtion of t 
aliment, begun in the ſtomach, is completed in the a 
odenum. Its arteries and veins, fee DUoDENALIS ARTE 
Ria & VENA. Its nerves are the middle plexus of t 
ſemilunar ganglion, and ſome filaments of the plexus 
machus and hepaticus. The duodenum is connected u 
the ceſophagus by the ſame coats, and hence they c 
municate with the coat which ſurrounds the fauces 
the mouth. Like the ſtomach, the duodenum hath 2 ch. 
nection with almoſt all the body by the nerves. | F 
Of ſuch importance is the duodenum, that 1 
ſerts it to be the ſcat of almoſt all the diſorders in the 
ſician's province; Helmont agrees with him; 25d 5 
truth, the more this inteſtine is underſtood, the oh | 
appearance there ſeems to be of reality in their thous 
In the circulation no morbid matter can be {aid 


and conſequent degeneracy, may, and often is fe 
happen; if the bile ſtagnates in the duodenun, ! 1 
acquires a morbid quality, and occaſions great ame 


ä . . . m 
delay there, acquire a morbid acrimony alſo. From 


N a „nun, 8 
ſource, viz. the morbid contents of the duodenum, . 
eaſy to trace out many diſorders. The truth c 


tle purgatives, in the cure of many chronic con 
cauſe of any illneſs, emetics ſhould not be annie, 
reaſon why emetics are inſiſted on, is, becauſe t 4 | 
and the duodenum have a glandulous cot % , 


. * t 0 
nervous one; whereas in the other inteſtines 9 


DULESH. A ſpecies of alga. 


vous coat lies more immediately expoſed to * rf 
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ming medicines, which 
' f 
3 ithout much aſfectin paſs the ſtomach and d 
h | ay be 14 not ventured on = acc nervous Low 1 | Th 
\ ſug YL quic ened by a Cal uch, the ati at. Or | ſ, e arterie | 
Ir, ine, or of emet! In | addition ion of pu ee Du s of the 4 
 Inteſtines 1 c tartar. See M on of the anti . the tr RE MarRIs rok: mater ar | 
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mucous; ſometimes mixed with blood. At the fame 
time, the natural feces ſeldom appear, and when they 
do, it is generally in a compact and hardened form. He 
places this diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiz, and order pro- 
fluviæ. There is but one ſpecies, which varies its name 
from different circumſtances, e. g. dy/enteria caſtrenſis, 
from happening in a camp, when deſcribed by an author 
whoſe obſervations were made in a camp. Dyſenteria 
verminoſa, from being occaſionally accompanied with 
worms. Dyſenteria carnoſa, when fleſhy or ſebaceous 
lumps were diſcharged. Dyſenteria intermittens, when 
accompanied with an intermitting fever. Dyſenteria alba, 


when the ſtools 5 mo blood in them. Dyſenteria mili- 


aria, when accompanied with miliary eruptions. All 
others are ſymptomatic. 3 i 

In ſome inſtances, this difeaſe is acute, but more fre- 
quently of a chronical kind. | | 
According to different authors, the 1 is divided 
into many ſpecies; but. with reſpect to the cure, the beſt 
method of conſidering it is as follows: a diarrhcea is 
conſtituted a dyſentery by the gripes, ſlimy ſtools, teneſ- 
mus, &c. it may be attended with inflammatory, pu- 


trid, or other ſymptoms, or may be totally free from 
them; ſimply then the diarrhoea, attended with pain, is 


a dyſentery, and all other ſymptoms are accidental7 and 


though requiring ſome difference in the method of cure, 


they do not conſtitute different dyſenteries. For different 


ſpecies, conſult Dr. Zimmerman. | 
When the ſmall inteſtines are the ſeat of the diſeaſe, 


and blood is diſcharged, it is more intimately mixed with 
the ſtools than when the ſeat is in the lower: when the 
lower inteſtines are principally affected, an hiccup is a 
frequent ſymptom. The pain being above or below the 


navel, generally indicates the ſeat of the diſeaſe ; if below, 


the ſtools ſoon follow the returns of pain, and the ſeat is 


in the greater or lower inteſtines ; if above, and the ſtools 


do not quickly follow the pain, the ſmall inteſtines are 


chiefly affected. When the ſeat is in the rectum, the 
excrements, and the abraſions of the part, are ſeparately 


voided ; but as the malady is higher, the abraſions and 


excrements are more mixed in the diſcharges. 


The plethoric, bilious, and thoſe of irregular life, are 


the moſt ſubjeCt to a dyſentery. 


The primary caules are an error in the non-naturals, 
particularly the air and diet. Hippocrates obſerves, that 


dyſenteries rage moſt in thoſe ſummers which ſucceed 
very cold and dry winters that followed with a rainy 
ſpring ; that a rainy winter and a dry ſpring alſo produce 
them. Bontius remarks, that the hotteſt ſeaſon hath the 


moſt natural tendency to produce them; and that about 


Auguſt or September, when the cold nights ſucceed the 


heat of the day, this diſtemper rages the moſt. This re- 


mark of Bontius's is the moſt applicable to what happens 
in our camps, where the ſoldiers are expoſed to damps in 


their night watches, as well as to cold and damp grounds, 
where generally they are ſituated. This obſtructs per- 
ſpiration, and as the bowels are more or leſs weak, nature 


| Teeks her relief in their diſcharges, and the conſtitution is 
proportionably harraſſed. A putrid air particularly offends 


the bowels, and irritates them to inordinate diſcharges, 
and putrid aliment is no leſs miſchievous. Fruit, and 
fermentative liquors, too freely uſed, are often productive 
of this diſorder. | | 


I The antecedent cauſe is generally, if not always, a ſup- 
_ preſſion of ſome other excretion, and for the moſt part 
this is that of perſpiration. | 


The immediate cauſe is a ſtimulus applied to the in- 
teftines. The bile and pancreatic juice becoming acrid, 
or too abundant, irritate and excite to proportionably fre- 
quent ejections. Purges adminiſtered when the irrita- 


bility of the bowels is preternaturally increaſed, or ali- 


ments that are acrid, or become ſo, may alſo ſolicit to 


this morbid evacuation, and produce the painful ſymp- 
toms uſually attendant on it. Sydenham, who deſcribes 


this diſorder well, calls it a fever of a peculiar kind, and 


ſays that it is cauſed by the morbid matter turning parti- 
cularly on the inteſtines, and that the meſeraic arteries 
convey it there from the blood. | 

The diagnoſtics are, according to Sydenham's cele- 
brated deſcription, as follow: 1ſt, The patient is at- 


þ 


| 


| along with them. 7thly, If the patient is in the ; " 


| ſucceeded by, 2dly, A heat of the whole b 
after this, 3dly, G 

often not preceded by a fever, but the prip 
and the ſtools ſoon ſucceed. 
and a painful deſcent, as it were, of the bow 
| pany every evacuation. 5thly, Ihe diſcharge 


| ſigns of an ill-conditioned fever are joined with it, tk 
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tacked with a chillneſs and ſhaking, which is im 


Medutck 

body; ſun 

ripes and ſtools follow; it ig 10 
es attack f 

4thly, Intolerable rad 

els actos 


s are chi 
mucous, except now and then that an EXCrementiing 


one intervenes without any conſiderably pain. tb Il 
mucous ſtools are generally ſtreaked with tical 
ſometimes no appearanee thereof is ſcen throughou 0 
diſeaſe; nevertheleſs, if the ſtools are frequent * 
cous, and accompanied with gripings, the diltemper m 
as juſtly be entitled a dy/entery, as if blood was Cilcharge 


of life, or hath been treated with cardiacs, a fever ariſ 
and the tongue 1s covered with a thick, white ba 
and if he hath been much heated, it is black and ang 
great loſs of ſtrength; a lowneſs of ſpirit, and all jv 


This diſeaſe is attended with extreme pain and ficke 
greatly endangering life, if unſkilfully treated; for whe 
the ſpirits are much exhauſted, and the vital heat diminie 
by frequent ſtools, before the matter can de expelled fu 
the blood, a coldneſs of the extremitics enſues, and they 
is danger of death, even within the periods of acute d. 
eaſes. But if the patient eſcapes for this time, ere 
ſymptoms of a different kind ſucceed, e. g. ſometimesi 
the progreſs of the diſeaſe, inſtead of the ſanguineog 
filaments, which are uſually mixed with the ſtools in th 
beginning, a large quantity of pure blood, unmixed ut 
mucus, is voided at every ſtool; which as it manife 
an eroſion of ſome of the larger veſſels of the inteſtin 
it threatens death. gthly, Sometimes an incurable g 
grene ſeizes the inteſtines, which is cauſed by the vide 
inflammation excited by the afflux of hot acrid matter! 
the affected parts. 1othly, At the decline of the dileak 
aphthæ frequently affect the internal parts of the mout 
eſpecially if the patient hath been kept hot for a ln 
time, and the evacuation of the matter hath be 
checked by aſtringents; the fuel of the diſeaſe not h 
ing been firſt carried off by cathartics : theſe aphtheg 
nerally foreſhow imminent death. 11th, If the pat 
ſurvive the foregoing ſymptoms, and the diſeaſe pr 
laſting, the inteſtines at length ſeem to be affected 
ceſſively downwards, till it be driven to the reclun, A 
ends in a teneſmus; upon which the natural ſtools on 
ſion great pain in the bowels: the ſæces in their pali 
through them abrading the ſmall guts; whereas the 8 
cous ſtools only offend the rectum during the time l 
the matter is made and diſcharged. 12th, Thought 
diſeaſe is often mortal in grown perſons, and elec 
in the aged, it is nevertheleſs very gentle in chil 
who have it ſometimes ſor ſeveral months without 2. 
convenience, provided the cure of it be leſt to m 
Thus far Sydenham. | | 
To the ſymptoms enumerated by Sydenham, 
others might be named, which occaſionally attend; 
as the principal differences in this diſorder may ee 
cluded in what are called the inflammatory, put | 
malignant kinds, it may ſuffice juſt to deſcribe thei! 
neral appearances. 8 ex 0 
The inflammatory dyſentery approaches with à u. 
fever, and a hard pulſe, which in other 4% b 
nerally ſmall (and that only in the progrels of the w 
becomes full; an almoſt continual and intolerad/e py 
the belly, which increaſes on the part being rouchth 
ſtill more after vomiting, ſtools very inconſiderid : 
reſpect to quantity, a head-ach, red face, and d 
a diſtended belly. | oY 
A putrid dy/entery diſcovers itſelf by a joey * 
mouth, which appears directly on the firſt att bi. 
miting of bilious matter, which is ſometimes ali0 > | 
with worms, a ſhivering that returns in the cou 9 
diſorder, the ſlightneſs of the fever, the kel 
countenance, and the variegated colour of the ee 1 
A malignant dhſentery is attended in the begin 
whenever any other kind degenerates into 5 
weakneſs, great anxiety about the pit of the hom 


vineſs in the head, an heavy, oppreſſed, dead 
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E gripes, {0 troubleſome, and a pathognomonic ſymp- 


d. 
genham ſays, that a dy/entery when ill treated is apt 


{lightly regarded, for nature alone contributes very 


are ulcers in the inteſtines, and then the danger is 


that cauſes irritation, the danger is great. When 


enhanced. An hiccup, delirium, the pain and thirſt 
g at once, the excrements paſſing involuntarily, | 


nd water, 
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a 3 miliary eruptions, petechiæ, aphthæ, ſick- 
Py tomach, and a very weak pulſe, — _ 
7 ntery ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a diarrhcea, 
= morbus, a flux from the piles, an abſceſs of the 


nes, and other diſcharges therefrom. 
bl 


ire owing to the irritation in the part affected; this 
jon continuing, the mucus and lymph thereof is diſ- 
ed, and by being mixed with air, gives that ſlimy 
appearance to the ſtools, and, in time, the mucus 
doo much abraded, a teneſmus is produced. The 
in the ſtools happens from the rupture of ſome ſmall 
- and is leſs mixed with excrement, according as 
charge of it is lower in the inteſtines; and more 1n- 
ly wxed therewith, as the ruptured veſſels lies in or 
to the ſmall inteſtines. The aphthæ are produced 
abſorption of morbid matter from the bowels. The 
ke matter, and ſkins in the ſtools, are thus occa- 
1 The mucus, &c. being diſcharged, the villous 
comes abraded, and ſo paſſes of in thoſe appearances; 
may be only the epidermis which is continued on the 
ſurface of the inteſtines, which, when ſeparated, be- 
thick as when raiſed on the ſkin by a bliſter, and ſo 


ect the patient more or leſs for ſome years after. 

general the prognoſtics are taken from the intenſe- 
pf the ſymptoms, the colour and ſmell of the ſtools, 
rength of the patient, and the length of the diſor- 
continuance. It is never without danger, and never 


to its cure. There is always danger of a mortifica- 
pf the bowels until the diſeaſe gives way. When the. 
ments are of various colours, and of an ill ſcent, 


iced, If blood appears on the firſt day, or any 


ver is urgent, when the cauſe is contagious, the pa- 
already reduced by previous ſickneſs, or attended at 
nt with any other diforder, the danger is proportion- 


pllions, coldneſs of the extremities, ſigns of ulcera- 
in the inteſtines, vomiting with hiccup, are among 
ortal ſymptoms. | | | 
rce any diſeaſe requires more care and ſkill in order to 
dnal cure than this, and as danger is almoſt a con- 
attendant, every caution to prevent will be as needſul 
{criptions for the cure: thoſe then who are in warm 
s ſhould careſully avoid the coldneſs of the evenings, 
he chilling dews which ſucceed the ſultry days; thoſe 
are confined in jails, in camps, &c. ſhould avoid 
pours from putrid faces; and if any diſorder of this, 
any puttid kind is prevalent, the bark may be taken 


pproaching, an emetic ſhould be given immediately, 
ſudorific ſhould ſucceed, and, in the morning, a 


bl gy may be given to promote a gentle motion 
ward, | 


te cauſe, the direct indications are, to correct or 
te the offending matter, and to allay the irritation | 
d by it. As to accidental ſymptoms, and thoſe pe- 
tics that diſtinguiſh this diſeaſe into different ſpecies, 
endance to their general nature muſt lead to the par- 
treatment required on their account. „ 
| uliar attention is required reſpecting the non-natu- 
the air ſhould be kept as pure as poſſible, and mode- 
warm; cleanlineſs is abſolutely neceſſary, whence 
Fcrements ſhould be immediately removed, the 
and every thing about the patient, frequently 
7 The diet may be of rice, ſalop, panada, the 
* can meat acidulated with lemon or orange juice, 
33 ſubſtances with cinnamon. Dr. Ruther- 
x -* e following; boil a few hands-full of wheat 
<C up in a tight rag, until it is as hard as ſtarch, 


table ſpoons-full, when grated, may be boiled in 
te enough to make it into a pap: this may 
agrecable to the palate with ſugar, &c. and uſed 


hr convulſions, a weak voice, frequent faint- 


dper intervals. If there is any ſuſpicion of the diſ- 


i 7 : i | 
t will be in fix or eight hours: of this, two or 
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both for the general food, and for the ſubſtance of clyſters, 
which in this diſorder are frequently required. For drink, 
milk and water, butter-milk, the white decoction, or what 
is ſtill preferable, a decoction of mallows in milk and 
water, may be freely uſed. 

Agreeable to the indications above mentioned, it was 
uſual with Sydenham, and ſome other judicious practi- 
oners, whoſe ſucceſs juſtified their proceeding, to begin 
the cure, if called in early after the firſt attack, by a gen- 
tle emetic, and copious draughts of ſome thin fluid, to 
cleanſe the ſtomach ; and clyſters of the ſame were fre- 
quently injected, that the irritating cauſe might be leſſen- 
2 if not wholly carried away from the ſeat of the dif- 
order, 

Sydenham ordered bleeding if the ſymptoms required 
it; then directed a large quantity of whey to be drank, 
and that cold, and clyſters of the ſame, but of a proper 
beat, to be repeated until the gripes were abated ; theſe 


were adminiſtered warm. After this, the patient was 


put in bed, and a ſweat promoted. When the patient was 
greatly exhauſted, endeavours were uſed to check the eva- 
cuation. Dr. Robinſon, (ſee his Theory of Phyſic and 
Diſeaſes) begins with an emetic of ipecac. after its ope- 
ration he gives a cordial draught, with about five drops of 


the tint. Theb. and repeats the ſame every four hours, 
or after each evacution downwards; and now and then 


he propoſes a clyſter of red wine and diaſcordium. Both 


theſe phyſicians proceed with reſpect to a dyſentery with 


the ſame views as in a cholera morbus, which ſeems only 
to differ in its ſeat from this diſorder. It may here be 


added, that diluting drinks drank plentifully are often 


ſo beneficial in the beginning, as to render any other me- 
dicine unneceſſary; they may be drank cold or warm as 
moſt agreeable to the patient. As to other remedies, 
their uſe is indicated by the nature of attending ſymp- 
toms, only being required, as circumſtances not eſſential 
to the diſeaſe occur. 'The principal are as follow. | 
Bleeding. In the inflammatory kind this operation is 
neceſſary; but when there is no manifeſt inflammation, 


nor obvious — thereto, it cannot be with propriety 
propoſed. When t 

will be found ſull, ſtrong, and hard. | 
Nitre. When the hear and thirſt is great, if the pa- 
tient is of a choleric or bilious habit, ſmall doſes of nitre 


e loſs of blood 1s proper, the pulſe 


will be uſeful; when the fever is conſiderable, and the 


ſymptoms of inflammation attend, antiphlogiſtics are need- 
ful remedies, and the nitre may be given with two or 


three grains of ipecac. and ther. Androm. one fcruple, 

made into a bolus, with the balſ. Locatel. | 
Ol. ricini. Dr. Akenſide reſolves the whole virtue o 

the ipecac. in this diſeaſe to its relaxing the coats of the 


inteſtines, and in mitigating the gripes; theſe effects are 


as powerfully produced, if not more fo, by this oil. In 


the beginning of this diſorder, whether it be of the in- 


flammatory or bilious kind, it excels all other purges. 
Purgatives. In every kind of dyſentery, purging medi- 
cines ſhould only be ſuch as evacuate the contents of the 
bowels; and the ol. ricin. may be ſuited by proper addi- 
tions to every ſpecies; rhubarb, with a ſmall portion of 


; | tart. emetic. is in general proper, except in the bilious 
en the diſorder is manifeſt, as irritation is the im- 


or putrid kind, in which crem. tart. tamarinds, and ſuch 


like, are be preferred; though towards the end of the 


cure, rhubarb may be allowed of, with advantage. 
Sweating. In all the ſpecies of this diſorder, this eva- 


cuation is deficient and difficultly promoted; but when 


excited, conduces greatly to the cure. In the malignant 


kind of dy/entery, perſpiration muſt be promoted by means 


the moſt effeCtual, in conjunction with cordials. The 
firſt paſſages being well cleared, ſmall doſes of tart. emet. 
with the pulv. ipecac. ſhould be repeated ſo as not to 
excite the ſenſible diſcharges, and may be aſſiſted in their 
operation by the pores, with ſuch other means as the cir- 
cumſtances of the patient may require. Opiates are ge- 
nerally the beſt auxiliaries in this caſe, and a vapour bath, 
or wrapping the legs and thighs in flannels wrung out of 
warm water, greatly expedite this aim. | 
Ipecacuanha. Dr. Akenſide aſſerts the propriety of this 
remedy in every form, ſtate, and degree of this diſeaſe ; 
and that the more its uſe is experienced, the more its me- 
rits are eſtabliſhed. Its virtues are owing to its relaxing 
and ſedative quality ; one or two grains ſhould be _ 
| -C 
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ed every four or ſix hours, more or leſs, according as 
the ſymptoms require it, or as the ſtomach will retain it; 
but notwithſtanding its merits, its chief uſe is in moiſt and 
robuſt habits. It is hurtful if the liver is diſordered, or any 
of the viſcera affected with inflammation, or a ſcirrhus. 
Diuretics, in ſome inſtances, have been uſeful ; but 
are not to be attempted, except where all other means fail, 
or when they have been eſſiqacious in former inſtances, 
Aſtringents. They are uſeful when, after numerous 
evacuations, the ſtrength fails. Among theſe, alum is nat 
found ſo uſeful as it is in hæmorrhages, and is rarely pre- 
ſcribed. The cort. ſimaroub. removes this complaint 
without the uſual inconveniencies of aſtringents. Two 
drams may be ps e a pint and quarter of water to a 
pint; and two ou! 
three or four times a day. The lign. Campech. is alſo 


uſeful, and in ſome reſpects to be preferred to moſt other 
medicines of its claſs ; for where aſtringents are required, 


it may be ſafely uſed, whether fever or inflammation at- 


tend or not. From a ſcruple to a dram of the extract 


hath been given at a doſe, and frequently repeated. In 
general the following method of adminiſtering it is to be 
approved of : | 8 | 

R Extract. lign. Campech. 5 ii. f. pil. xx. cujus cap. 
iii. vel. iv. quarta vel ſexta quaque hora cum 3 ii. decoct. 

The teneſmus, when troubleſome, may be relieved by 
clyſters of ſtarch. _ Ea 5 

Cort. elutheria. In ſome inſtances where the ipecac. 
failed, or diſagreed, this medicine hath been attended 
with the deſired ſucceſs; and to reſtore the tone of the in- 


teſtines after the abatement of the diſorder, this bark is 


generally to be preferred to the Peruvian. 
The Vitrum Antimon. Cerat. given from gr. ii. ad x. 
and a gentle opiate after it, is generally eſteemed as a 


_ ſpecific. It may be repeated two or three times a day, or 


oftener if required, and the ſtomach retains it. 
IT be Rad. Columbce is particularly uſeful in the bilious 


and putrid dy/entery, and may be uſed as in the diarrhœa, 


which ſee. | | 
The Nux Vomica. Dr. Hagſtroom, a Swediſh phyſi- 


cCian, recollecting the ſuppoſition of ſome celebrated pro- 
feſſors, that the epidemic dyſentery is an hæmorrhage of 
the inteſtines brought on by animalculz, he was led to 
imagine that nux vomica, which is known to be fatal to. 


large animals, might alſo prove equally deſtructive to theſe 


animalculæ. The auſtere taſte of this ſubſtance confirmed 


him in his ideas on this ſubject, and knowing that it 


might be taken in ſmall doſes without danger, he ventured 
to try its effects. He began by cleanſing the bowels with 

rhubarb and cream of tartar, after which he preſcribed a 
ſcruple of nux vomica, in powder, to be taken once a day. 
The good effects of this remedy exceeded his expecta- 


tions. The ſucceſs which followed the uſe of this medi- 
cine was equal, whether uſed in thoſe dyſenteries which 


followed putrid fevers, as thoſe in which no ſuch fever 


had preceded. In many inſtances a cure, was effected in 


three or four days. This medicine ſeemed to have a bet- 


ter effect when taken in warm water or beer than when 


ſwallowed in either of theſe liquors cold. See the Lond. 


Med. Journ, vol. iii. p. 189. 


3 5 
Thoſe with whom a ayſentery is fatal; ne carried off 
by the mortification in their bowels, to which regard 


| ſhould always be had 1 the cure. 
5 yſentery, in Swan's Tranſla- 


See Sydenham on the . 
tion, p 141, &c. Alex. Trallian treats this diſorder much 
after the method which Sydenham recommends. Among 
the ancients, beſides Alex. Trallian, Aretæus, Ccelius 
Aurelianus, and Celſus may be conſulted ; but among the 
lateſt authors, and where improvements on predeceſſors 
may be expected, ſee Baker on the Dyſentery, Akenſide's 
Comment, and Zimmerman's Treatiſe on the ſame. Alſo 
Dr. Wilſon on the Dyſentery. | 

DYSENTERIA PARISIACA, i. e. Diarrhea mucoſa. 
2 ERIA CATHARTICIS, i. e. Diarrhœa mu- 
coſa. | 3 

There are may ſympathetic dyſenteries. 

DYSEPULO 
An epi- 
thet for an ulcer, which is difficult to heal. Dyſepuloti- 
eus is the ſame, 

8 


ces of the ſtrained liquor may be taken 


1 108, from Jus, difficulty, and wy, a 
cicatrix, ꝙ us, difficulty, and sr«Mow, to cicatrize. 


| 


piles. 


ing exhalations from the whole body, or from a par 
lar part, e. g. ſtinking ſwear, ſtinking breath, flu 


to make a full expiration, by which too much perkirg 
| matter is retained, and corrupted by ſtagnation in 4 


| moſt ſalutary effects from the uſe of myrrh aud fixed; 


| probably carried to the lungs, and diſcharged tage 


| 2. Dyſopia luminis, when fight is moſt diſtinct in and 


| neration, Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſcale in! 
claſs locales and order epiſcheſes. He obſerves eight k 


inteſtines. It is alſo the name of a malagma ſor ties 


| (dyſodes pulmonica) to which perſons with a wn 


fame time that they invigorate the ſmalleſt ramificati 
of the bronchizx. 
_ DYSOPIA. Difficult fight. Dr. Cullen places & 


objects cannot be ſeen diſtinctly if very near. 5. Dj 


to concoct. Difficulty of digeſtion, or rather a dep 


itſmus præputialis, when the impediment is ſcom a {ira 
[neſs of the orifice of the prepuce. ir 
mucoſus, when the urethra is obſtructed by à tod 


ſicca, when there is a cough without any co 


3 


DYSHZMORRHOIS. Suppreſſion of dhe Wes 
DYSHELCES, from dus, male, and n, y 
who hath ulcers difficult of cure. 
DYSIATOS, from dus, difficulty, 
or cure. Difficult of cure. | 
DYSLOCHIA. Suppreſſion of the lochia, 
DY>MENORRHCEA. Difficult or painſul men 
on. See AMENORRHOEA, & MxNSsEs deleQtive | 
DYSODES, from. dus, bad, and oo, to ſmell, Ju 
ſmell, fetid. Feeſius ſays, that in Hippocrates ye ar 
underſtand by this word, a fetid diſorder of the 


leers, 0 


and aun, tot 


riſy, and of an acopon, which Galen and Paulus de, 
Savage, and ſome other noſologiſts, form a genus of | 
order which they name dyſodia, and define it to be fi 


feet, &c. 
Dr. Percival takes notice of a kind of ſtinking bra 


cheſt and ſcorbutic habit are peculiarly incident. 
obſerves that it ſeems to originate from a want of pon 


veſicles of the lungs. In ſuch caſes he hath found 
internally adminiſtered. Theſe antiſeptic ſubſtance; 


with the offenſive vapour, which they corred, a i 


genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and order dpd 
ſiz. He diſtinguiſhes five ſpecies. 1. Dy/2p:a tench 
rum, when a great light is required for dillin% vii 


ſcure light. 3. Dyſopia diſſitorium, when objects m 
be very near to be ſeen. 4. Dyſopia proximorum, wit 


lateralis, when objects are beſt diſcerned by a fide tt 
DYSOREXIA, from g, bad, and 0pe2 15, appetlie. 
bad appetite. Alſo a wrong appetite, as when the q 


tite is exceſſive, or requires unuſual food, &c. 
 DYSPEPSIA, from que, difficult or bad, and wi 


one; as when what is digeſted becomes acid, or poli 
of other morbid qualities Dr. Cullen places this gei 
of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſes and order adynamix. & 
APEPSIA. ff... ee” 
DYSPHAGITA. Impeded deglutition. The {ant 
aglutitio. See DEGLUTITIO. | 5 
DVYSPERMATISMUS. Such an impediment to 


ſemen virilis, in coition, as renders it inſufficient for 


cies. 1. Dyſpermatiſmus urethralis, when the fault 
the urethra. 2. Dyſpermatiſmus nodoſus, when a0 
is formed in the corpus cavernoſus penis. 3: Dyjpon 


4. Dyſpt! matii 


mucus. 5. Dyſpermatiſmus hypertoricus, when he 
an Cab of 5 — + the Luv 6. Duane 
epilepticus, from epileptic fits coming on during 
7. Dyſpermatiſmus epractodes, from a want of * 
the genitals. 8. Dyſpermatiſmus refluus, when tte 
is thrown backward into the urinary bladder. * 
 DYSPHONIA, from dus, difficulty, and gv!%* 1 
A difficulty of ſpeech. | ifa 
DYSPNCEA. Difficult breathing, from 4 24 
and n, to breathe. Dr. Cullen places this gen 
eaſe in the claſs neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi; and W 
to be, a conſtant d:fficulty of breathing, hone w 
ſtraightneſs in the breaſt, but rather that 0 | | 
and obſtruction there. The cough is freuen * 
the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. He iin ' ; 
ſpecies. .. 1. Dyſpnea catarrhalis, when WII 5% 


. . . . * * 2. 1 4 
| of viſcid mucus. *** 7 
there is copious diſcharges of viſc ſider 
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2. Dyſpnea airea, when the cough is much eaſed 
t . To of the weather. 4. Dyſpnea terrea, 
en earthy dr calculous matters are ſpit up. 5: Dyſpnœa 
10%, when there is a ſcarcity of urine and cedomatous 
without any ſymptoms of a dropſy in the cheſt. 6. 
mend 11 pinguedinoſa, from corpulency. ; 7. D577 na tho- 
We ca, from a ſtraightneſs, or ill formation of the cheſt. 
. Dyſpnza extrinſeca, from manifeſt external cauſes. 
we ate )YSPNOON, i. e. Dyſpnœa. | : 
the ſn DYSRACHITIS. The name of a plaſter in Galen. 
rtheyl DYSTHERAPEUTOS, from Jus, difficulty, and 
deen dave, to heal. Difficult to heal. ; 
us of DYSTOCHIA, from Jug, difficulty, and TixTa, to bring 
d be (li th young e in labour or child-birth. 
a partiq ; YSTOECHIASI , from us, bad, and c , or- 
, {linki „ An irregular difpoſition of the hairs in the eyelids, 
| DYSURIA, from Jug, pain al, and upoy, Urine. A 
0p breal culty of Ne the unne. It is alſo called ſtillicidium 
a 0an a, difficulty of voiding urine; It is alſo called ſtilli- 
lent, | jum urinz, ardor urinx, obſtruction, heat of urine, and 
of you pngury. 4, . | be” 
perfpirg \ total ſuppreſſion of urine is called IschURLA, which 


blech 


471. 0 


l 10 


on in 4 A partial ſuppreſſion is called qyſuria, and may be 
found & th or without +64 When there are frequent pain- 
d fred or uneaſy urgings to diſcharge the urine; and it paſſes 
ſances only by drops, or in very ſmall quantities, it 1s called 
d togel frangury. When a ſenſe of pain or heat attends the 
ct, at f harge of urine, it then paſſes with difficulty, and is 
mificat tinguiſhed by the name of heat of. urine. | 

The dyſuria is acute and chronical. Dr. Cullen 
places (ces this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order 
r dyizſi cheſes. He diſtinguiſhes ſix ſpecies. 1. Dyſur ia 
ia teneh ns, when the urine ſcalds in paſſing off, and there is 
inc vid any evident diſorder in the bladder. 2. Dyſuria ſpaſ- 
t in ca, when a ſpaſm affects the parts which communicate 
jeds m the bladder. 3. Dyſuria compreſſionis, from ſome- 


rum, uk bp preſſing the bladder. 4. Dyſuria phlogiftica, when 
5. Dil parts about the bladder are inflamed. 5. Dyſuria ir- 
| fide i ta, when there are the ſigns of a ſtone in the bladder. 
appetite DyJuria mucoſa, when there is a copious excretion of 
u the n us. NT 3 | | | 

; The cauſes are various: as caruncles in the urethra 
and u 
a dep WP 0n2, or inflammation in the neck of the bladder or 
or poche bra; acrimony in the urine, abrading the mucus from 
this gen bladder, or the urethra ; the venereal diſeaſe and the 
amiz. &. y often produce this diſorder; an ulcer in theſe parts, 
| a defect in the diſcharge of mucus for lubricating the 
he ſame dary pallages. The chronic dyſury bath generally for 


ient for its neck, and in the urethra. | 

ſeafe in he none ſigns of a dyſury ſometimes ſo much 
s eight l ble thoſe of a ſtone in the bladder, that ſome. diffi- 
e faultl y attends the diſtinguiſhing of them, eſpecially when 


nen a tut Gry is of the chronic kind. However, in general, 


. Dj difficulty of diſcharging utine is unattended with pain 


m a lira cat, except during the endeavours to void it, or its 
ſpermati al paſſing off, and for a ſhort time, the pain perceived 
a too Wi ards is in the glans, a circumſtance not ſo particu- 
hen ther | attendant in the ſtone in the chronic dy/ury, bloody 
ernie more frequently cauſed by exerciſe, and is voided 


ling cal te quantities after vigorous motions, than happens 


of vga ne ne. 


n the ken eit of urine is not from an increaſe of the natural 


| cry. but from its coming in contact with the in- 
ey the l at of the bladder, or of the urethra; its acrimony 


vs df mel ſupplied, whence the acrimony of the urine ir- 
genus ; F em too much, and excites the {enſe of heat and 
nd (00 And if the heat of urine proceeds from acrimony 
ut a bh eaurme, it will be known by the high colour and thin- 
of ful y : - Urine, or elſe a mixture of unuſual matter. 

ient lic 8 erent kinds of dyſuries ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
gui ich other; and they from the ſtone in the bladder, 


ith 20 1 — from the iſchuria, and from the piley 
2. Vi N 60 13 not a dangerous diſorder, but it is both 
ſider? me and difficult to cure, particularly in the aged. 


ney KO k : 
"hy * happens, if it continues long, it ulcerates 
er and its neck. 


one in the neck of the bladder, or in the urethra; 


auſe a rheumatic, arthritic, ſcorbutic, or other mor- 
ment ol huniour fixing itſelf in the villous coat of the bladder, 


x ; f 
es the mucus from theſe parts, or their mucus 1s too | 


* 0 the eure, the particular cauſe muſt be diſ- 
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When the application of bliſters cauſe a ſtrangury, 
waſh the bliſtered part with warm milk and water when 
dreſſed. | 

When an acrimony in the juices are the cauſe, if it is 
venereal, give anti-venereals; if ſcoibutic, give antiſcor- 
butics, &c. If the pulſe admit of it, bleed; give lenient 
cooling laxatives, ſuch as caſſia, tamarinds, the ol. ricini. 


- - or draughts of oil and manna. It is uſual to give nitre, 
but a ſolution of true gum arabics is by far more uſeful ; - 


an ounce of it ſhould be taken in a day. Camphor, and 
ſmall doſes of laudanum, are often of great ſervice. Spt; 
nitri D. may be taken in each draught of common drink, 
or the following draught and clyſter may occaſionally be 
adminiſtered. _ 0 | 
R Tin. Theb. gr. xx. ſpt. nitri D. gr. xxx. ol. a- 
mygd D. 3 ii. aq. font. 3 iſs. m. f. hauſt. 
R Balſ. Peruv. 7 ifs. in vitel. ovi ſolut. tinct. Theb. Zi, 


and 3 ii. ol. oliv. 3 ii. decoct. com. pro elyſt. 3 viii. m. f. 


enem. A ſemicupium is often of uſe. rt 

The patient ſhould drink plentifully of a ſolution of 
gum arabic, or ſalop, of whey, or of a decoction of marſh- 
mallow root. | | 5 


When the pain is violent, let the mucilage oſ gum ara- | 


bic, or ſome oily matter, be injected into the urethra be- 
fore diſcharging the urine. 3 | 

If there are caruncles in the urethra, bougies ſhould 
be carefully introduced therein, and repeated as required. 

In the chronic dyſury, after other means fail, a ſaliva- 
tion excited by the ufe of mercury hath ſucceeded ; and 
an iflue in the inſide of one thigh, a little above the knee, 


prevents the return, or at leaſt renders relapſes very eaſy. 


When the patient is too weakly to admit of ſalivation, a 


doſe of the uva urſi may be taken every morning, and af- 
ter it half a pint of lime-water, mixed with a ſtrong de- 


coction of the great water dock root. Y f 
Dr. Percival obſerves, that there is a ſpecies of chronic 


dyſury, to which perſons of an arthritic or ſcorbutic ha- 
bit, and who have paſſed the meridian of life, are pecu- 


liarly incident. It is often miſtaken for the ſtone, and 
aggravated by the uſe of lithontriptics. He adds, that it 
bath many ſymptoms in common with that diſorder, ſuch 


as frequent and urgent calls to make water; pain at each 
extremity of the urethra ;-a mucous diſcharge, teneſmus, 


and ſometimes a ſuppreſſion of urine, But the whajerg 
who labours unders it, feel no uneaſy weight in the peri- 
nzum, and always void their water with much leſs difh- 
culty in an ere& than in an horizontal poſture, The 


complaint, alſo, may be further diſtinguiſhed from the 
ſtone by having ſhorter intervals of eaſe ; by more fre- 
quently injuring the retentive power of the bladder, and 
by occaſioning no ſudden interruption to the ſtream of 


ucine in the abſence of pain. It ſeems to ariſe from an 


acrid defluxion on the coat of the bladder, which is 


thereby rendered ſo exquilitely ſenſible, that the ſtimulus 
of the urine becomes almoſt intolerable, and very fre- 


quent efforts are excited to expel it; theſe efforts, how- 
ever, ſhould be reſtrained as much as poſhble, becauſe 


they tend to increaſe the pain and irritation of the blad- 
der, and to prevent the complete diſcharge of its con- 


tents ; for that organ cannot. effeCtually contract itſelf 


without a due degree of previous diſtenſion. Of all the 
remedies which Dr. Percival tried, he ſays that ur 
was the moſt ſucceſsful ; it ſeldom failed to afford relief, 
and generally produced a cure, if adminiſtered with per- 
ſeverance and in ſufficient quantity. According to the 
urgency of the caſe, one, two, or three {cruples of the 
ungt. cœrul. fort. ſhould be rubbed into the thighs every 
night, *till a ſlight ptyaliſm enſues : the ſymptoms for the 
moſt part abate before the ſpitting comes on, and after 
it has continued a while, they diſappear entirely. Some- 
times, in flighter caies, the doctor gives half a grain of 
calomel, with two grains of James's fever powder, twice 
every day; and this ſmall doſe of mercury, if duly con- 
tinued, may ſuffice to effect a cure, without producing 


any ſalivation, or even ſoreneſs of the mouth. See Lond. 


Med. Journ. vol. iv. p. 69. — 
Violent heat in the urinary paſſages of women have 
been cured by the uſe of the bark. . 


See the authors under the article Iſchuria, Biſs's Eſſays, 
Lobb on painful Diſtempers, Gooch's Caſes and Re- 


marks, vol. ii. 
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Eu The ſeed of ſage, or of juniper, 


EBENUS. Ebony. „ 
EBENUS /ETHIOPICA, called alſo palma hai- 
ra, palma Americana ſpinoſa, palma Braſilienſis ſexea airi, 
palma partoricenſis ſpinoſiſſima vinifera. The macow or 

ebony tree. | | | 5 

It grows in America; the wood is black and very heavy, 
ſinking in water; It is chiefly uſed by mechanics. In 
medicine it is hardly known. . 85 
EBENUS, or Lignum Indicum. Ebony. Dale thinks 
this is the true Indian ebony of the ancients. 
EBENUS VIRIDIS. Black wood, or ebony. It is 


the true Indian ebony. 

Camellus enumerates ſeven ſpecies, but they are none 
of them uſed medicinally, 285 
EBISC US. Marſh-mallow. | 
EBRIECATUM. By this term 
the partial Joſs of reaſon, as it happens in drunkenneſs. 

_ EBRIECATUM CELESTE. By this Paracelſus 
means that kind of enthuſiaſm which is affected by many 
heathen prieſts, &c. 8 | EL 

EBRIETAS. Drunkenneſs. Spirituous liquors ren- 
der the fibres rigid, and increaſe our natural vigour, but 
this effect is fleeting. If they are often repeated, or other- 
Ways too freely uſed, their exceſs of action enervates the 
_ conſtitution, the appetite fails, and digeſtion is too feebly 


| Tues. Add to this, that ſpirituous liquors create a morbid 
acrimony in the blood, and gradually coagulate its thin- 
ner parts, whence a ſcirrhus liver, and obſtructed meſen- 
teric glands. e | 
When from a frequent, or exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors the ſtomach loſes its ſenſibility, the ſaline and ſa- 
ponaceous medicines ſhould be uſed, and after them the 
waters at Bath may finiſh the cure. When this exceſs 
g. relaxation in the ſtomach, pituitous, and often 
bilious humours, too much abound in this organ; here 
emetics ſhould be uſed; rhubarb. and aloetic purges now and 
then repeated; then bitters, bark, and chalybeats, joined 
with moderate exerciſe, bid faireſt for reſtoring ſtrength. 
When the over night's potation is too liberal, a quantity 
of cold water ſnould be placed at the bed-ſide, and as reſt- 
leſſneſs comes with heat, a dryneſs of the tongue, &c. 
this water ſhould be drank as freely as the thirſt requires 
it; thus, by degrees, a perſpiration is produced, and the 
moſt effectual relief obtained. | 11 5 | 
Fermented vegetable ſpirits are alone the cauſe of drunk- 
enneſs, and vinegar is an antidote z whence, in caſe of 
what is called being dead drunk, a draught of ſtrong vi- 
negar will ſooner relieve, or recover therefrom, ſooner than 
any other means; but, in ſuch a caſe, let the perſon be 
ſeated in a chair, and not with his head low. After he is 
a little rouſed, give warm water with vinegar, elix. vitriol. 
or ſpt. vitr. D. to drink. Frequently apply a ſponge 
dipped in vinegar to his mouth and noſe; an emetic that 
operates with ſpeed;will alſo have its uſefulneſs; a clyſter, 
and after it a purging draught may be adminiſtered, and 
then attempt to promote a gentle ſweat. 
EBESMECH. A name in Langius for quickſilver. 
EBSHAMENSIS SAL, i. e. Sal. cath amar. 
EBULUS, alſo called chamæacte, ſambucus humilis, 


elder. It is the ſambucus ebulus Linn. 
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Paracelſus expreſſes 


carried on; conſequently due ſupplies not being carried 
to the blood, the ſpirits fail, and a general feebleneſs en- | 


ſambucus herbacea, wall-wort, Dane-wort, and dwarf 


E. 


brought from the iſland of St. Helena. Ray thinks it is 


3 


La 


luxation. | 


pic. 


nine leaves on one rib. It grows wild in many partzq 


EBUR FOSSILE. See UNIcoRNvu. 
bete to be very hot. Fiery puſtules on the ſurface of tl 


| the ſkin. | 


ence follows: though in caſe of a very bad habit of h 
a mortification may be the reſult, and in ſuch caſe a8 


E C H 


It is an herbaceous plant, 


to the ground in wit 
ter, with longer leaves than | 


drin 
moss of the elder tree, and 


England, flowers in July, and produces ripe black bene 
in the beginning of September. nl 
Its virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the common 4 
but ſomewhat more efficacious, It is a powerful byd 
gogue, and in ſmaller doſes a powerful reſolvent and! 
obſtruent. 5 | 
EBUR. Ivory. See SyoDIUM ARAB. 


ECAPATLI, i. e. Senna Orientalis fruticoſa, 
ECBOLICA, from exCanaw, to caſt out, Medicing 
which cauſe abortion. _ [558 
ECBRASM ATA, from ex&pxora, io caſt ont, or frm 


Yo | 
ECBRASMUS. Fermentation. 
ECBYRSOMATA, from Bupoa, a ſtein. Protul 
rances of the bones at the joints, which appear thray 


ECC ATHARTICA, from xafaipyw, to pur ge. 0 
cording to Gorræus, eccathartics are remedies which y 
plied to the ſkin open the pores; but in general thej n 
underſtood to be deobſtruents : ſometimes expeCtorat 
are thus called, and ſo are purgatives alſo. 
ECCH YLOMA, from xv, a juice. An extrad. 
ECCHYMATA. The ſame as ecbraſmata. 
ECCHYMOMA, i. e. Ecchymoſis. ; 
ST Oe ARTERIOSUM. The ſpurious ane 
riſm. | 1 | 
ECCHYMOSIS, from ex, to pour out, ot from! 
without, and xe, Juice. It is an effuſion of hun 
from their reſpective veſſels, under the integuments; c 
as Paulus Ægineta ſays, When the fleſh is bruiſed? 
the violent collifion of any object, and its {mall we 
broken, the blood is gradually diſcharged from then. 
This blood, when collected under the kin, is called 
ecchymeſis ; the ſkin in the mean time remaining etl 
ſometimes a tumor is formed by it, which is ſoit a! 
vid, and generally without pain. If the quantity ov 
is not conſiderable, it is uſually reſorbed; if much! 
ſuppurates: it rarely happens that any further inconie 


gard muſt be had thereto. Dr. Cullen places this gen 
of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order tumores. & 
SUGILLATIO, ain 

ECCLISIS, from exayw, to bend, or turn ale 


ECCOPE, from xn, to cut, or ex, = a1 
The cutting off of any part. er = 
ECCOPEUS, from ono, to cut. An ancient Wy 
ment, of the ſame uſe as the modern raſpatory. . 
ECCOPROTICA, from dope, dung. Mil = 
tics, whoſe operation extends no farther than to ef 
the inteſtines, 1 55 4 
ECCRINOLOGICA, from enen, 10 ſecrete We 
rate. That part of medicine which relates to the d 
of excretions. | = 
ECDORA, from depo, to excoriate. Excort0y, 
particularly uſed by P. Amannus, for an cx", 
the urethra. "The | 2 
A glytn08 


ECHECOLLON, from x, glue. 


% 


[5 


RCP 


The name of a plant in N. Myrepſus. 
urn 80 Hippocrates calls the white 


118 An abbreviation of Echinodermatus. 

HIN IDES. In Hippocrates it is mentioned as what 
fed ſor purging the womb with. e 
THIN ATE SEEDS. Such ſeeds of plants as are prickly 
ough ate thus named, from echinus, a hedge-hog. 
HINITES, from echinus, an urchin. Certain pe- 
ons are thus called from their likeneſs to the ſea 
e-hog or urchin. 


HINOMELOCAC TUS, i. e. Melocactos Ind. 


INOPHOR A. 'Thenameof ſomeſpeciesof parſley, 
HINOPHTHALMIA, from ede, a hedgo-hog, 
ban, an inflammation of the eye. An inflamma- 
of the hairy parts of the eye-lids. I ſuppoſe that the 
is diſtinguiſhed thus, becauſe the eye-lid is ſet with 
as the echinus with prickles. 6515 
HIN O OD A CRE TENSIB US, called alſo geniſta 
dum. It is a ſmall thorny buſh, growing in Greece 
ts iſles, but of no medical note. | e 

HINOPUS, called alſo crocodilion, ſcabioſa car- 
lia, ſphærocephala elatior, globe thiſtle. It is raiſed 
Ir gardens, 'The root and feeds are moderately diu- 
but are not in uſe. Boerhaave mentions five ſpe- 


edicing HINOPUS. The globe thiſtle. Ss EG | 
HINOPUS MINOR. The little globe thiſtle. 

, Or fro HINOS, called alſo ocymum aquaticum. A fort of 
ce oft d water thiſtle that is prickly like an hedge-hog. 

| HINUS, In botany, thoſe plants or parts of plants 


Protuly ed echinated. ' The prickly head or cover of the ſeed 
r throw d thus named. | RES | | 
| HINUS MARINUS. The ſea hedge-hog or ur- 
ge. de ſpines of the larger urchins are called lap. 
which " cus. | 5 IE, EY | 

1 they of HUM. Viper's bugloſs. The leaves are hairy, 
peCtora lmolt prickly ; the ſtalk, which is about a foot high, 
d rough and prickly ; the flowers grow on ſpikes, 
xtra, fl inward like a ſcorpion's tail, of a blue colour, and 
| ning four rough ſeeds fhaped like a viper's head; the 
J thick, and runs deep. There is nothing remarka- 
Tous 100 its medical virtues, The 


or from?! ts, and of a ſpecies of hound's tongue. . 
f humou HOS. In Hippocrates it is the ſame as tinnitus | 
ments; d : Tak: ie» | 


bruiſed HYSIS. A fainting or ſwooning. 


call s TA TYPHODES, i. e. Raphania. 


om then LAMPSIS, from a,pao, 40 ſhine. It is a flaſhing 
8 called! (or thoſe ſparklings which ſtrike the eyes of epileptic 
ing ent 8. Colius Aurelianus calls them circuli ignei. 
ſoft and! lations or fiery circles. Though only a ſymptom of 
ity of bl bilepſy, Hippodrates puts it for the epilepſy itſelf. 


{ moch ICA MEDICINA, from xA*Y@, to cleft, Ar- 
- inconrel zus, and ſome others, ſelected from all other ſects 


bit of bo Pppeared to them to be the beſt and moſt rational; 
caſe aft they were called Eclecties, and their medicine, Ec- 
5 this gel edicine. | | ; 
notes. & LECTOS. A linQus. 1e 

LEGMA. A linctus. FLOG ; 

| £ICTOS, from ax, to lick. A linctus. 
| YSIS. An univerſal faintneſs. 

„ IAGMA, A kneaded maſs, or the crocomagma. 
EPHIAS 


gent nf wind breaking out of a cloud. 


1 af 


77 EPIESMENOS, from exa1:(w, to depreſs or preſs 


Mild eng i. An epithet for ulcers with protuberating lips. 


o ena ACTICA, from kx, and to obſirutt. 
RY ruent medicines, 855 SH, 10 0 ru 6 


cet: AXIS, from «x, and gpxoow, to obſtruct. An 
the doch 8 of the pores. | 


8, from ex, and _ to produce. An ap- 


+ * oa i 9 0 | . 1- 
riation, | q.creleence, Some call the appendicula ver- 


Ius thus. 
HYSESIS, from 
plutio0 *Pullion of the air out of the lungs. 


1 Flatus from the bladder through the ure- 
10 kom the womb through the vagina. 


xc 


h are beſet very cloſely with ſpines, like a hedge-hog, 


HIUM. A name of the bugloſſum, of the cerin- 


„of ex, from, and vegog, a cloud. A | 


en, and qgugcw, fo breathe, A 


E CT 


ECPHYSIS, from ex, and evo, 4 produce. An apo- 
phyſis, appendix, or proceſs; alſo a name of the duodenum. 


* 


CPIESMA, from ex, and miz(@, to preſs. The fame 
as magma. Alfo the juice that is preſſed out from the 
plants of which the magma is made. It is a kind of frac- 
ture of the cranium, in which the bones are ſhattered, and 
preſs inwardly, affecting the membranes of the brain. 
 ECPIESMOS, from «x, and mie, to preſs. In gene- 
ral it implies expreſſion, but it is alſo the name of a diſ- 
order of the eye, which conſiſts in a great prominence of 
the entire globe, thruſt (as it were) almoſt out of the or- 
bit by an afflux of humours. | | 


they are hard balls of leather, or other ſubſtances, adapted 
to fi! the arm-pits, while by the help of the heels, placed 
againſt the balls, and repreſſing the ſame, the luxated os 
humeri is reduced into its place. | 


ſtupor or aſtoniſhment, from ſudden external accidents. 
ECPNEUMATOSIS, i. e. Ecpncea. ; 
_ ECPNCK, from ex, and e, to breathe. Expiration. 
That part of reſpiration in which the air is expelled from 
the lungs. RES RODS Ee QUT 
ECPTOMA, from ex7177@, to fall out. A luxation 
of the bone. The excluſion of the ſecundines. And, 
ſpeaking of corrupt parts, it ſignifies a falling off. It is 
alſo an hernia in the ſcrotum, and a falling down of the 
womb. _ | 5 7 
ECPYESMA. - A fracture of the ſkull, when the pieces 
preſs the meninges. 5 e 
ECPYSIS. An excreſcence, | | 
ECREUELLES. So the French call a ſcrofula. 
ECREXIS, from pyyvuur, to break, A rupture. Hip- 
pocrates expreſſes by it a rupture or laceration of the 


| womb. 


ECROE, from enpze, to fro. An efflux, or the 


courſe by which any humour which requires purging is 
evacuated. | a ESL | 


is an efflux of the ſemen before it receives the conforma=- 


guiſh it from abortion. e 
ECRYTHMOS, from pubs, harmony. It is applied 
to the pulſe, and ſigniſies that it is diſorderly or irregular. 
ECRYTHMUS. See ArRYTHMUs, © 4 5 
ECSARCOMA, from oapz, fleſh. A fleſhy excreſ- 
cence. SIT | 


An exſtaſy. In Hippocrates it ſigniſies a delirium. Dr. 
Cullen ranks it as a kind of apoplexy. 11 9 4 55 

ECSTROPHIUS, from exgps3w, to invert. An epi- 
thet for any. medicine that makes the blind piles appear 
outwardly. | e 32 
ECT A818, from eum, to extend. An extenſion of 
the ſkin, the reverſe to wrinkling. 8 


Softneſs, It is applied to the ſkin and fleſh when lax and 
ſoft, and to bandages when not ſufficiently tight. | 
| ECTHLIMMA, from exbaiCa, to daſh or preſs out 


| againſt. An ulceration cauſed by preſſure on the ſkin. 


1  ECTHLIPSIS,'from 2, to daſb or preſs out againſt. 
| | Elifion or expreſſion. It is ſpoken of ſwelled eyes, when 


| they dart forth ſparks of light. | 
ECTHY MA, from ex0vo, to break out. A puſtule or 
cutaneous eruption. | : 
ECTILLOTICA, from err», Jo pull out. Medi- 
cines which conſume tubercles and corns, or which aſſiſt 
in pulling off ſuperfluous hairs from any part. 


or extirpation. 8 | 
ECTOPLA. Protruſions, or miſplaced parts. As when 
a part of the body is moved from its proper ſeat, and 
forms a humour. 3 | 
ECTOPOCYSTICA (Iscnvur1a). A: ſuppreſſion of 
urine from a rupture of the bladder. 
ECTOMON. Black hellebore. 
ECTRIMMA, from exJp:Cw, of TIC, to rub. An at- 


the ſkin about the os ſacrum. 


mr | ECTRO- 


ECPLEROMA, from -72ypcw, to fill. In Hippocrates 


ECPLEXIS, from exaayoow, to terrify or aftoniſh. K 


ECRUSIS, from expes, to flow out. In Hippocrates it 


tion of a foetus, and therefore is called an efflux, to diſtin- 


ECSTASIS, from efico2t, to be out of one's ſenſes. 


ECTEXIS, from rene, to liquify or conſume. An ema- 
ECTHELYNSIS, from ebm, 10 render efteminate.* 


ECTOME, from «x, cut, and ee, to cut. Exciſion | 


trition or galling. In Hippocrates it is an exulceration of 
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ECTROPE, from ere to divert, pervert, or in- 


vert. It is any duct by which the humours are diverted 
and drawn off. In P. Ægineta it is the ſame as ectropium. 


"I ECTROPIUM, from ex]psTw, to evert or turn out- 


wards, When the eye-lids are ſo inverted or retracted, 


or turned outward, that their interior red ſkin becomes 

rominent, and the eyes cannot ſufficiently be covered 
by them; the Greeks call it ectropium. Hence it may 
properly enough be termed a turning outward, or an 
everſion of the eye- lids. When this misfortune happens 
in the ſuperior eye-lid, in conſequence of its reſemblance 
to a hare's eye, 35 called by the Greeks, lagophihalmus, 
or hare's eye. Galen, in his Definit. Med. makes ec- 


tropium an everſion of the eye-lids in general. But ac- 


cording to Paulus Zgineta, 1. 6. C. 12. the efropium 
is peculiar to the under eye-lid, and lagophthalmus to the 
upper. Some, juſtly enough, diſtinguiſh between the ec- 
tropium and lagophthalmus, the latter of which is, when 
the ſuperior eye-lid is not everted, but only, like a 


| hare's eye, retracted by any cauſe, fo that it cannot ſuf- 
* like misſortune often hap- 


ficiently cover the eye. T 
pens in the lower eye- lid, without any degree of everſion, 
though few have noticed this ſymptom. Hence it may be 


conſidered as a ſpecies of ectropium. 


Sometimes this diſorder is unaccompanied with any 


other, but often an inflammation of the eye, a ſarcoma, or 


an encanthis attends it. When it appears alone, it is cauſed 
by cicatrices after wounds, exulcerations, burns, and im- 
prudent uſe of aſtringents, or from the protuberance of 


the internal fleſhy parts. In old people, a relaxation of 


the orbicular muſcle fometimes cauſes it in the lower 


eye- lid. | | 4 85 
If the eye-lid is greatly diſtorted and contracted, or if 


the diſorder hath been of long continuance, a remedy is 


rarely to be expected. 


When a cicatrix is the eauſe, endeavour to ſoſten it by 


a frequent application of the ſteams of warm water, the 


egg liquor mentioned in the article anchyloſis, &c. At 
night, proper compreſſes may be applied to bring the eye- 


lids together, and keep them ſo. 


When a contraction of the eye- lid is the cauſe, if emol - 


lients and compreſſes fail, an inciſion in the form of a 
. creſcent uy be made at a ſmall diſtance from the eye- 
e upper eye-lid the points of the inciſion 


laſhes; in 
ſhould be downwards, and in the under eye-lid upwards ; 
thus the ſkin will be lengthened ; the number of inci- 


ſions may be one or more, according to the e of the 


contraction; if more than one is required, make the reſt 
parallel to the firſt, and at a ſmall diſtance from it. 


When the neceſſary inciſions are made, ſtretch the ſkin, 


and lay compreſſes of lint upon it; but at the ſecond 
dreſſing, ſpread the lint with ſome digeſtive ointment to 
encourage the fleſh riſing betwixt the inciſions ; and flips 


of ſticking plaſter may be uſed to keep the upper and | 


lower eye-lids cloſe until the inciſions are healed. 


If an inflammation produces fungous fleſh, firſt allay 


the inflammation, then gradually conſume the fungus 
with the mildeſt eſcharotics. | : 

In old age, a relaxation of the orbicular muſcle ſome- 
times produces this complaint ; in this caſe, relief muſt 
be attempted by ſpirituous and ſtrengthening applications. 
Tumors in the orbit are ſometimes the cauſe, and 
when not of a cancerous kind, the cure will depend on 
their extirpation. Ware's Remarks on the Ophthalmy, &c. 

See Galen, Celſus, P. Ægineta, Keckius's Dif. on the 


'  Eftropium, Heiſter's Surgery, Lond. Med. Obſ. and 


Inq. vol. iv. p. 371. Warner's Caſes in Surgery, p. 34. 

and Monſ. St. Yew on the Diſorders of the 1 5 
i ECTROSIS, from :x7:7pwr Xo, to miſcarry. A miſcar- 

riage. | 


_ ECTROTICA, from ex7:7pworyw, to miſcarry. Me- 


dicines which cauſe miſcarriage. 

ECTYLOTICA. . So Horſtius calls medicines that de- 
ſtroy calloſities. | 
_ ECTYROTICA, i. e. Erotica. | 


ECZEMA, from Cee, 10 boil, or to be hot. An hot 


painful puſtule. 
ECZESMA, 1. e. Eczema. NS 
EDELPHUS. So Paracelſus calls one who makes 
3 from the nature of the elements. 


| But in chemiſtry, it is the rendering preparations ſw 


TN on 7 7 7 teeth. - . 
. I EFOLIA. A Ts 
Wray N ſcandens. ane EW 
EDERA 'IRIFOLIA, i. e. Toxicodendron, 
EDES, Edets, Aurum Elimpius, i. e. Amber. 
EDESSENUNM PELARIUM. The name of 4 
rium in Atius. | ECD 
_  EDIC, Edich, or Edir. Iron. 
EDINBURGENSIS PULVIS. Edinburgh por 
alſo called antimonial ſalt. It is a preparation 9 b 
mony, ſimilar to the emetic tartar ; the preparation i | 
a ſecret by thoſe who prepare it. As a febrifuge , 
reckoned a ſpecific: itis ſoluble in water; ina 
the fame ſtrength; and the doſe ſuch, thata mi 
over or under, is not attended with inconvenience, | 
probably the tart. emet. prepared with mere. ite, ile 
of the vitr. antimon. See TART. EMETIC, +». 
EDRA. A fractured bone, in which, beſide theſs 
ture, there is an impreſſion from the inſtrument by yi 
it was broken. a 
EDULCORANTIA. Edulcorants. See Azy 
BENTIA. N | | 
EDULCORATIO. Sweetening with ſugar or bun 


that is mild, by depriving them of their acrimony: thi 
done by repeated affuſions of water; thus the acid a 
other ſaline ſubſtances are waſhed from them, 
EFFERVESCENTIA. Efferveſcence. It fgnife 
flight degree of ebullition in liquors expoſed to a due& 
gree of heat. The; chemiſts apply it to that ehul 
tion which is excited by mixing an acid and alkali thy 
ther: if the efferveſcence produces heat, they call ita 
eferveſcence; if cold, a cold efferveſcence. | 
Some confound it with fermentation ; but Boerl 
judiciouſly limits fermentation to that commotion in x 
getable juices which produces a vinous or an acetowi 
quor, and calls thoſe ebullitions that are produced by 
mixture of bodies efferveſcencies. | 
_ EFFIDES. Ceruſs. „ 
EF FILA. Freckles. FOR RS 
_EFFLORATIO, or Effloreſcentia, i. e. Exanthem 
_EFFLUVIA. Minute particles which exhale from 
dies. By theſe effluvia from morbid bodies contagu 
propagated. See ConTaAG10, z ; 
EFFCETE, from ex and fetus. Barren, child 
But figuratively, it is any thing that is ſo decayed ail 
have loſt its virtue. „ 
EFFRACTURA. A ſpecies of fracture of the cn 
25 when the bone is broken and much depreſſed 
blow. | | 
EGELO. Narrow-leaved laburnum. : 
EGESTIO. Excretion. Generally uſed with i 
to evacuations by ſtool. | | 
EJACULANTIA. See EjJacuLAaToRI1A Vail 
'EJACULATORIA VASA. The veſſels which 
ceive the ſeminal matter elaborated in the teticles, z 
convey it to the penis, Theſe are the epididymis, the 
ſa deferentia, the veſiculæ ſeminales, and the pro 
EILAMIDñ ES, from sie, ts iuvolve. The mei 
ges or membranes of the brain, viz. the dura and pit n 
ter. = | = 
EILEMA, from Mew, 10 form convolutions. In H 
de Flatib. it fignifies painful convolutions of the inte 
from flatulence. ' Sometimes it ſignifies a coverite; 
gel ſays it is a fixed pain in the guts, as if 2 U 
driven in 3 11 
EILEON, from «mew, to wind. Gorræus iS" 
name of the inteſtinum ileum, 1:44. meh 
EILEOS, from giaw, to form convolutions: 
aſſion. 3 | 
EISBOLE, from ag, into, and pax, 1. 4% 
nifies ſtrictly an injection, but is uſed to expe 
ceſs of a diſtemper, or of a particular Paroli, 
EISPNOE, from «, in, and uso, 10 beate 
ration. bonn 
EL BOT. An abbreviation of elements 
ELA-CALLI. An Faſt- Indian ſhrub, hot 


an excellent cathartic in dropſies. Raii Hiſt. 2 
ELA ACGINUS ORIENTALIS. See Jv" 


| 


— EL ZAGNON, i. e. Agnus caſtus. j 


| | called alſo thus myrtifolia Belgica, 
eee ſylveſtris, 1 Spa Brabantica 
lnelica. Gaule, ſweet willow, or Dutch myitle. 

00 in heaths, and uncultivated ſoils, in marſhy | 
watery places; it flowers in May and June. It is 
iter, Some uſe the flowers in ale inſtead of hops. 
dme countries it is held in much-eſteem, but hath 
obtained with us. Boerhaave reckons up three 


| EAGNUS. A name for the wild olive. 8 
KO MEII, from _ e270, eil, and pea, honey. In 
this oil is prepared from the buds of a certain tree, 


vn 1s q . # R 

age, it oh ſome ſay from the trunk z it is ſweet, thicker than 
arabh , and of a purging quality. See Dioſc. lib. i. e. 37. 
un or © E0SACCHARUM, from eat, oil, and gau apy 


A mixture of eſſential oil with ſugar is thus named 
barmacy. This oil requires at leaſt eight or ten 
s its quantity of ſugar, which ſhould be well rubbed 
it, and kept cloſe in a phial, In the eſſential oil 
egetables reſides moſt of the virtues that are commu- 
ed to water, or to vinous ſpirit by diſtillation ; hence, 
proper quantity of water or of vinous ſpirit be added 
eſe clæoſaccharums, a water is immediately produced 


or hot Imilar efficacy with a diſtilled water. es 
ons foe AMBICATIO. A method of analizing mineral 
ny: thy rs, to inveſtigate their virtues. . 


ANULA. Alum as hard as iron. 
LAPHICON. A name for elaphoboſcum. 
ſipnifi [ APHOBOSCON, i. e. Sifarum. 
a due APHOBOSCUM, i. e. Paſtinaca. WO 

at eh APHOPILA. The hairs collected in the ſtomach 
ſtag, and formed there into a ball. 1 
LAPHOSCORODON. Stag's or viper's garlic. 


APS. A ſerpent whoſe bite produces a diſorder 


Boerk the iliac paſhon. + 
tion in x LAQUIR, Red vitriol. 


AS MARIS. Burnt lead. | 
LASIS. The ſame as elaſticitas. TE 
LASMA, from eAzuyw,: to impel. A lamina or plate 
pny kind, But it is uſed to expreſs a clyſter-pipe. 
—_——— Elaſticity, from gAauryw, to impel, or 
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es ſpontaneouſly to the figure and dimenſions which 


LATE. So the antients called the vagina which in- 
es the flowers and rudiments of the fruit of the great 
ee. bg Os 4 | RE. 
LATE THELEIA, i. e. Abies. 
LATER, i. e. Elaſticitas. 
LATERIL See THuRIS CoRT EX _ 
LATERIUM. Beſides its application to the wild 
ſumber, and its preparations (ſee CUcumis), it is 


VIS.. n uſed in Hippocrates to expreſs an external applica- 
which! d of a digeſtive or a detergent nature. 

ofticles, 1 LATHERIA, i. e. Thuris cortex. 

mis, tht LATINE, alſo called Veronica fſœminia, linaria ſe- 


oltat?. m, female fluellin, female ſpeedwell. The ſpecies 
[he meal um medicine is the anticrhinum elatine. Linn. Boer- 
e places it as a ſpecies of linaria, of which he rec- 


s In! t plant, with oval accuminated leaves, that are downy ; 
he inte «vers are purpliſh coloured; it grows annually in 
ering elds, and flowers in July. 


5 2 have a rough bitteriſh taſte, and but little 
2 4. oth water and ſpirit extract their whole virtue. 
; ſays K F erpreſſed juice may be given to three or four ounces 

s umes a day; but its medicinal power has not kept 
Place in practice. | 


-ATINUM OLEUM. The name of an oil in Di- 


oft. | 1 

preſs le 1008s. Numerous, or large chronic uleers, ca- 

im.  Ietid, and attended with a flow fever. | 

zathts lp ARIUM. An electuary. El:uaries are of 
| . conſiſtence and materials as boluſes, and in | 

of bonn 10 diſeaſes, where the exactneſs of doſes is not 

hoſe jus 0 e the long continuance of the medicine re- 


3 conciſeſt form this is better than boluſes, 
or draughts. Ele&uaries for keeping in the 


It is the property in bodies by which they reſtore them- | 
had loſt by the action of ſome other body applied to | 


| green, inflammable, and o 


e twenty-two ſpecies. The elatine is a low procum- 


2 . , | 


one another by being combined: aſtringents and aggluti- 
nants ſpoil by being miba with ſugar ; alkalies and acids 
will ferment if they lie together ; nauſebus, bitter ingredi- 
ents are improper for this form; ſteel, antimony, and 
Æthiops mineral, becauſe of their colour, are beſt made 


up in pills; but the colour of cinnabat is improved by 


mixture with the conſerve of roſes or hips. | Ihe con- 
ſiſtence of electuaries ſhould be ſuch as neither candies 
nor ferments. FE ROE | 8 25 
Extemporaneous electuaries ſhould not exceed two or 
three ounces, half of which is conſerve; but this is not 
a fixed rule; for the conſideration of how much of the 
medicine can conveniently be given for one doſe is ſome- 
times to be attended to: when the ingredients are un- 
grateful, they are beſt to take if mixed up with mucilage 
and a ſolution of liquorice juice. See Lemery's Univerſal 
Pharmacopœia. | 10 3 a 


' ELECTIO. Election. That part of pharmacy which 


conſiſts in a knowledge of the various ſimples which com- 


poſe the materia medica, and directs the choice of drugs, 
diſtinguiſhing the good from the bad. Ir Fo 
_ ELECTRODES, from nae«7pev, amber. An epithet 


for ſtools which ſhine like amber. 


ELECTRUM. Amber. See Succinum. It is al- 
ſo a mixture of gold with a fifth part ſilver. | 

ELECTRON. Amber. | EMS. 
ELECTRUM MINERALE. The tincture of me- 


| tals is made of tin and copper, to which ſome add gold., 
and double its quantity of martial regulus of antimony, 
| melted together; from theſe there reſults a metallic mats, 


to which ſome chemiſts have given the name of electrum 
minerale. This maſs is powdered and detonated with 


-| nitre and charcoal to a kind of ſcoria then it is powdered 
again whilſt hot, and then digeſted in ſpirit of wine, 


whence a tincture is obtained of a fine red colour. This 
tincture is a deobſtruent. 755 


EILEIISPHACOS. Sage. 


of any thing is the ſmalleſt and moſt minute part of that 
thing whoſe element it is. Others deſine it otherwiſe; 


ſurd. | | 

Among the chemiſts, fire, air, water, and earth, are 
called elements; alſo primary principles. 5 
. ELEMI, called alſo elemni, icica. Gum elemi. 

It is a dry reſinous ſubſtance ; the beſt is brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies and Athiopia ; an inferior ſort is the pro- 
duce of a kind of olive-tree in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indics ; 
the amyris elemifera. Linn. What we have from the 


| Eaſt is wrapped in flag leaves; is ſoftiſh, ſomewhat tranſ- 


parent; of a pale whitiſh 8 colour, inclining to 


reQified ſpirit of wine; by diſtillation with water about 


um. „ | 

. Its chief uſe is as a digeſtive in the form of an oint- 
ment : the London college gives the following preſcrip- 
tion, in which it is the chief ingredient, * 


Ungentum e Gummi Elemi. Ointment of Gum Elemi. 


| Take of tried mutton ſuet freſh, two pounds ; of gum 


Melt the gum with the ſuet ; and all being removed from 
the fire, add forthwith the turpentine, and while the mix- 
ture is fluid, ſtrain it. | | | 
This is one of the beſt of the officinal digeſtives. Ar- 
cœus was its firſt preſcriber, and from him it was former- 
ly called linimentum vel balſamum Arcæi. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 
ELEMNIFERA CUR ASSAVICA ARBOR. The 
gum elemi tree. 3 | | 
ELENGI. A tall tree which grows in Malabar, and 
bears fragrant flowers, eſteemed for their cordial quality. 
ELEOSELINUM, from z, a jen, and gar, 
parſley. A name for ſmallage. | 
ELEPHANTIA. A fort of anaſarca. 
ELEPHANTIA ARABUM. According to ſome it 
is the elephantiaſis when the feet are ſwelled and hard. In 
Dr. Cullen's Noſology, it is ſynonymous with elephant. 


PS requi : . ings f 
require a care to avoid ſuch things as will deſtroy 


 ELEPHANTIASIS. It is generally ranked as a ſpe- 


4N „ eies 


ELEMENT A. An element. Galen ſays the element | 


but what one philoſopher aſſerts, others prove to be ab- 
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an agreeable flavour when 
melting; to the taſte it is bitteriſn; it diſſolves totally in 


one ounce of eſſential oil is obtained from ſixteen of the 


elemi, one pound; of common turpentine, ten ounces. 
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chexiæ, and order impetigines. 


leg by an imperfe& criſis. By degrees the leg is more 


varices, which are very apparent from the knee downward 


mains good, and in all other 1 ARE the patient is heal- | 
1 


mous ſize of the leg occaſions. It rarely happens that 


this diſorder when ſubjected to the ſame eircumſtances 
that are the apparent cauſe in blacks. 


_ditary. 


firſt paſſages, warm perſpiratives may be mixed with an- 


Mercury is ſaid by ſome to be injurious ; but the experi- 


| Towne is 1 F f in the account of it. See Turner. 
iſeaſes of the Skin, and Brooks's Practice of 


and alſo che method which in one inſtance was attended 
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firſt in the form of tubercles on any or all parts of the 
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toms are obſerved in different patients. 


by contact, but generally the children of the diſeaſed are 


. failed. | 
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cles of leproſy; ſome ſay it is the higheſt degree of ſkin | 
diſeaſes, and others diſtinguilh it from the leproſ £24 hav- 


ing its ſeat in the fleſh, whilſt the Jeproly Gol. eets the 
ſkin, or, at the moſt, the integuments. This diſorder re- 
ceives its name from its affecting the legs ſo as to make 
them reſemble thoſe of an —_—_—_ 

Dr. Cullen places . of diſeaſe in the claſs ca- 


—_ 


Dr. Towne aſſures us, that negroes are very commonly 
the ſubjects of this diſorder, and that it bears a great af. 
finity to the beſt account we have of the lepra of the Ara- 
bians. He ſays thoſe are the moſt ſubjed to it, who, af- 


ter ſevere acute fevers, long continued intermittents, or | 


other tedious illneſſes, are either much expoſed to the in- 
clemency of rainy ſeaſons, and the cold dews of the 
evening, or who are conſtrained to ſubGſt on bad diet. 

On the firſt attack, the patient complains of ſhiverings; 


theſe continue a few hours, and are ſucceeded by a pain S 


in the head, back, and loins; a nauſea and vomiting ſoon | 
follow, with pain in one of the inguinal glands (never in 
both); a ſevere fever follows; the gland reddens, becomes 
hard, but ſeldom ſuppurates; a red ſtreak runs down the 
thigh, from the ſwelled gland to the leg, almoſt an inch 
broad, and of a fleſh colour; this ſtreak ſoon ſwefts, and 
then the fever abates, and the matter is thrown upon the 


and more tumefied, and the veins are formed into large 
to the toes. After this, the ſkin grows rugged and une- 


qual, a ſcaly ſubſtance ſoon forms itſelf on it, with fif- 
2%. here and there. Theſe ſcales do not dry off, but 


are daily protruded forward, until the leg is greatly en- | 
larged. Though this ſcaly ſubſtance appears harſh and 
inſenſible, if it is very ſuperficially touched with the point 
of a lancet, the blood freely oozes out. Notwithſtanding : 


the monſtrous ſize of the diſeaſed leg, the appetite re- 


thy : many of them continue thus for twenty years or 
more, and make no other complaint than what the enor - 


both legs are affected. White people are afflicted with 


This diſcaſe is infectious, and often found to be here- 
The cure is uncertain; however, after cleanſing the 


timonials, and adminiſtered with the bark. The diet 
and other helps ſhould all conduce to increaſe the vis vitæ. 


ence of others manifeſts its uſefulneſs, when joined with 
the above- named remedies. Cont 
Aretzus deſcribes the elephantiaſis with great accuracy. 
alſo in his 
P hyſic. + OT Ins 7; ; 
In the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. p. 23, &c. is inſerted 
a deſcription of the elephantiaſis, as it appears at Madeira, 


with ſucceſs. In this country the diſorder appears at 


body; in time they ulcerate: if they happen on the 
beard or eye-brows, the hairs there fall off; but this does 
not happen on the head. The legs ſwell, and are hard, | 
white ſcales cover them, and fiſſures appear here and 
there, though in ſome. inſtances the legs are emaciated 
and full of ulcers. Many other very diſagreable ſymp- 


None are obſerved to receive this diſorder from others 
ſubject to it. | | | 
The bark, with the following embrocation and bliſter- 
ing, proved curative, after mercurials and antimonials 
| Applicet. Empl. Epiſp. Nuch. 
X Cort. Peruv. pulv. Z ifs. cort. rad. ſafſafrs pulv. 3 fs. 


ſyr. q. ſ. f. electar. cap. q. n. m. major bis in die. 
R Spt. vini tenuior. 3 viii. lixiv. tart. 3 i. ſpt. ſal. am- 


labii ſuperioris. 


to raiſe up. 


gold. Goldylocks. 


citrina, golden maiden-hair, golden ſtœchas, 8 


and plofly yellow colour for years. Both thc flow 
I 


vour of the muſk kind. To the taſte they v. | 
' pungent, bitterifh, and aſtringent. Water a #8 


mane nocte que. 


* 


Lewis's Mat. Med. or Neumann's Chem. Wo 


ELL 


1 ELEPHANTINUM EMPL: A plaſter dec 
Oribaſius. Celſus deſcribes one of the ſame — 
very different in qualities. | 9 
: ELEPHANT PUS, ; of ede gag, an elephant 2nd 
foot. A plant fo called by Mont. Vaillant, becaey 
that the under leaves reſemble an elephant foe 
niakes three ſpecies, but names no medicinal qualit | 

ELEPHAS. © In chemiſtiy it fignifies aqua hy 
botany it is a plant which Parkinſon calls (cory, 
elephas columnæ. In zoology it is the large mind 
an elephant. In noſology it is the diſorder calledlgk 
tiaſis. e om e Bo : 
 ELERSNA, i. e. Molybdzna. | 

FELETERII, (Corr.) i. e. Thuris cortex, + 
ELETTARI PRIMUM. True ftone parſee. 
ELETTARI. A name of the leſſer cardamomz 

ELUTHERTA, 1: e, Caſcatill. 
ELEVATIO. Elevation. © Chemical fublinain 
ſometimes thus named. 
ELEVATOR, I. e. Rectus ſuperior oculi (muſe 
ELEVATORES ANI, i. e. Levatores ani. 
' ELEVATOR AURICUEZX. This muſde »f 
from the external termination of the frontal muſcle 
ing formed of diverſe fleſhy fibres covering the tem 
muſcle; and being thin and membranous, is caniedy 
it; then growing narrower, is inſerted into the upper 
of the ear, bringing it upward and forward. 

ELEVATOR LABH INFERIORIS MUSCUIR 
i. e. Levator labii inferioris. 


ELEVATOR LABH SUPERIOR, 3. e. 


ELEVATOR NASI ALARUM. Theſe muß 
ariſe from the top of the bone of the noſe near the lad 
mal cavity, with a ſharp and fleſhy begining, and fal 
down towards its ſides in a triangular figure, not mt 
unlike the Greek letter A, it marcheth downward | 
length of the bone, and is inſerted broad and feltyn 
the naſi alz. N 
ELEVATOR OCULI, alſo called ſuperbus, att 
and rectus ſuperior. This muſcle riſes from the bot 
of the ſocket near the hole, which gives a paſſage tl 
optic nerve; then paſſing over the upper part of the 
of the eye, is inferted into the ſuperior and antenorp 
of the ſclerotica. 5 | 
ELEVATOR PALPEPR A SUPERIORS, i.e. 
vaio, p. tuper. r,. | 
ELEVATOR LABIORUM. See Lzvaros (i 
MUNIS. | a | 
 ELEVATORIUM. An elevator. An infirm 
with which to raiſe a depreſſion in the ſkull. Frome 


_ ELHANNA, i. e. Alcanna. 
ELH ANNE ARABUM. Eaſtern privet. 
ELICRYSO. A ſpecies of ſenecio. 
ELICHRYSON, i. e. Helichryſon. | 
ELICHRYSUM, from ya@, the fun, and 1# 


Boerhaave enumerates nineteen ſpecies. 1153 
ſhrubby, downy plant, cloathed with long very nan 
leaves, producing on the tops of the branches feveralih 
round heads, of bright yellow ſcaly flowers. k! 
native of the ſouthern parts of France. I: for 
May and June, and holds its leaves all the wine. 

ma aurea Germanica, called alſo linaria aurch 
ſyris nupeorum, virga aurea, canyza, ſtocchas y 
ern elichryſum latifolia, amaranthus late 
phaleum luteum, and e e It 5 
vated in gardens, and flowers in May. The foren 
diuretic. 8 pes 

Conyza Mthiopica. African ſhrubby goldyls | 

Elichryſum, called alſo chryſocome, coma aute 


yellow caſſidony, goldylocks. ei "0 
The flowers, naturally dry and firm, retain their 


leaves, if rubbed a little, ſmell ſtrongly, and hit 


flayour 'in diſtillation, and, by infuſion, refit 4 f 
does the fame. It is not much uſed in medio 
it is eſteemed as being aſtringent and cor 


, 


"NDION. Rulandus ſays it is maſtich, or mercu- 
12 _ or or a ee of ſilver, braſs and gold. 
Gi, MORBUS. A fiſtula, | 
GMA. A nd us. 

IITHROIDES, 4. e. Elythroides. 
IXIR. An elixir is only a compound tincture. 
word is from the Arabic, in which language al- ecſir, 


00 F.ekſir, ſguiſies chemiſtry; hence el:zir, a medicine 


mimal cn 


hence to a tincture extracted by a proper menſtruum | 
many ingredients. An eliæir is more ſaturated than 
cure, ſo is not ſo clear. OE ant e eee 
LIXIS, from &,. to lick. An eclegma or linctus. 
LIN VIATIO. Elixiviation. The operation by 
h + led ſalt is extracted from the aſhes of vegetables, 
bn affuſion of water. 5 e 
IZ, i. e, Hos riss. 
LLEBORINE.. Baſtard hellebore. 
LEBORITES. See HELLEBORITES. 
LLEBORUS, i. e. Helleborus. 
LOBOS. An epithet for ſuch 
odz or lobes. 00 
LYCHNION, from av%v?-, a lamp. The wick of 
mp or candle. Theſe were made of different mate- 
>, ſome of the papyrus, ſome of the fruit of the ti- 
ps, Kc. Theſe wicks were ufed by the ancients inſtead 
Lint. | 35, as We toe WY 
LYCHNIOTOS, i. e. Ellychnion. 
LMINTHES... Worm. | 
OANX. Auripigment.,. -:- i i 5 PETITE, 
ILO!)ES. So the Greeks call ſweating fevers. They 
a kind of tertian intermittents. | 195 
WLOGIUM. Parc uſes this word inſtead of renunci- 


blimation 
l (my Wi 
. 

auſcle an 
nuſche, it 


the temp 
 carniedt 


he upperg 
USCUIN 


ſeeds or ſruits as are 


. 
* 


Es 


eſe mul 
ar the lad 
„ and falh 
e, not ml 
wnwards f 


nd fleſhyn LOME. Auripigment. 


LONGATIO. An elongation. It is uſed to ſignify 


us, attole pation. From elongo, to lengthen out. 

1 the bot LOPITINUM. Vitriol. 8 
paſſage wi 05 MAXI. Burnt lead. I a, | 
t of the g OXOCHITL. It is the name of an Indian-tree. 


| anterior | | : 
| $00 medical virtue. 1 1 


LIrIS. The ſcoria of ſilver. 
IZ, i. e. Flos æris. | 5 
LUTHERIA, 1. e. Thuris cortex. HOES 
UTRLIATIO., Waſhing over. It is the pouring a 


RIS, 1. e. 


A roR (0 


u infirun dr ont of one veſſel into another, in order to ſeparate 
' Pom ludnaing matter from the clear and fluid part. 


ped in a fluor albus. 
LUXATIO, i. e. Luxatio, 


lici. 

LIMOS. A name of the paticum. BT's 
-YTHROIDES, from 422u8poy, vagina, a ſheath, 
SS, form So the tunica vaginalis of the teſtes is 
lle becauſe it includes them as in a ſheath. | 


LY IROCELE. ' A hernia in the vagina. 


br ſheath. Hippocrates calls the membranes which 
ve the ſpinal marrow N. | | 
ZIM Ak, i. e. Flos tis. „ 
| ACIANTES, Diſeaſes that occaſion a waſting of 
rhole body. | | 
LANSIO. Etmuller uſes this word inſtead of ſup- 
„ when ſpeaking of ſuppreſſed menſes. Emanſio 
um is the retention or abſence of the menſes beyond 
[uſual period of appearing. 
32 IO. To emarginate. To cleanſe a 
| 3 icurf, &c. about its edge. | 
3 INATUS. Theſe leaves of plants which are 
; at their extremities, ſo as to form a heart, are 
malginated leaves. | | 
In CULATUS, i. e. Malaziſſatus. 
pan from G, to immerge, or dip. A. 
3 dip victuals in. Muſtard is a kind of 
An A cruet for containing embammas. 
* om e, and Baigu, to go. A deep baſon 
we with water for ſwimming in. | 


3 


HRT SUM MONTANUM. Mountain cuq- | 


ared by che chemical art, is appropriated by way of | 


LUVIE), In Pechlinus it imports the humour diſ- 


LYMAGROSTIS, i. e. Gramen panicum panicula 


YTRON, from RN, to involve, or cover, A cover- 


brocatio. 


mentions it under the aiticle banana; but he men- 


E M B 


 EMBOLE, from «Cay, to put in. The reduction of 
ſetting of a diſlocated bone. 

-EMBORISMA, An aneuri m. | 

EMBOTUM. A funnel conveying fumes into any 
orihce of the body. | 

EMBREGMA, from euCps%;@, to moiſten, i. e. Em- 


EMBROCATIO, from euSpsyu, to mo! en. forinkle, 


or ſoak in. It is an external application in a fluid form; 


ufually prepared of volatile and ſpirituous ingredients, and 
moſtly uſed to relieve pains, numbneſs, or palſies. 
_ EMBROCHE, from euCpesxoy to make wet, i. e. Em- 


brocatio, or fomentatio. 


EMBRONTETOS, from gon, thunder. Properly it 


it is one.thunder-ſtruck ; and from a ſimilarity of effects, 
it is applied to apopleCtic perſons. eee 
EMBRYON.: An em ryo, from e, in, and Bpyw, 10 


| puliulate, or bud forth. Thus the child in the womb is 
| called, becauſe it buds forth in the internal parts. So 
Hippocrates. calls the child in the womb when in its 


third ſtage, chat is, before it is a complete child. See 


| Cvuenma.- 


Galen ſays, that the Greeks did not call the foetus under 


two months old by the name of embryon, but named it 


cuema; but others ſay. it is embryon during the whole 
time of its being in the womb, Homer applies the term 
embryon to the foetus of brutes ; and Theophraſtus does 


the lame with reſpeQ to the ſeeds of plants, and they are 


followed in the ſame by all the moderns. 

EMBRYONATUM, i. e Sulph. antimon. precip. 

EMBRYONUM -BALS, vel Spt. It is a preſcription 
of Bates; but in point of excellency it is exceeded by a 
mixture of the ſpirituous aniſeed water, and ſimple cin- 
namon water in equal parts. 555 1 | 

EMBR YOTHLASTES, from euCpuoy, a fetus, and 
Ida, to break. An inſtrument with which to break the 
bones of a foetus, in order to its more eaſy delivery. It 
is alſo a crotchet for extracting a foetus, 


11 EMBRYOTOMIA. Embriotomy, From evo, a 
ſetus, and 2, to cut. It is à cutting of the child whilſt + 


in the womb, in order to its eaſier delivery. 


EMBR YULCUS. It is when the a+b dread is made 


uſe of for delivering a child from the wom 


EMBRYULCIA, from ewuCpver, a fetus, and ea, to 
| draw. An hook for the extraction of a child when la- 
bour is difficult. In the preſent pactice of midwiſry, as 


circumſtances vary, the fœtus is drawn away from the 
uterus by the curved forceps, the ſtrait forceps, the blunt 
hook, or the crotchet ; the latter of theſe wounds, and ſo 
generally kills the child, but its delivery is only expedited 
and facilitated by the other three. = 


The blunt hook is uſed when the child preſents with 


its breech, and the pains are not ſufficient for effecting 


its delivery. In this caſe, the hook is carefully to be fix- 


ed in the groin of the child, and as the pains return, na- 


ture muſt be aſſiſted by gently pulling with the hook; 
but if much ſtrength is * e it is ſtill better to leave 
the delivery to the uſual aſſiſtance of the hands only with 


the labour pains, becauſe the hook may diſlocate or break 
the thigh of the child. When the hook is uſed, it ſnould 


be taken away as ſoon as the finger can be fixed in the 
child's groin, for thus the danger is much leſſened. 


The crotchets are uſed in the ſame manner as the for- 


ceps, except that the crotchet having a hook as its point, 
is forced into the part to which it is applied. 

The ſtrait forceps are uſed for bringing the head of the 
child forward, when by reaſon of its ſize, or the want of 
pains, it cannot otherwiſe be protruded ; but much care 
ſhould be had in uſing them. They are never neceſſary 


whilſt the head is above the brim of the pelvis ; and in- 
deed very rarely when it hath deſcended lower. Dr. 
Hunter abſolutely forbids their uſe if they can poſſibly 


be avoided, and that conſiſtent with the ſafety of the 


child; for if time is allowed, the parts will dilate, and 


the head will be moulded ſo as to paſs with the leaſt 

poſſible violence. | | | 
The forceps, as improved by Smellie, are the beſt ; he 
reduced their length, to prevent their being uſed before 
the head is ſufficiently low. They ſhould not be applied 
before the ears can be felt, and before uling them, the 
following rules ſhould be obſerved. Tres 
1. The external parts ſhould be ſufficiently * 
mY 2. The 
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2. The exact situation of the child's head ſhould be 
known z and this is beſt diſcovered by feeling one ear. 


| forceps, lelt a part of the uterus itfelf ſhould be included 


in them. When the finger cannot be thus introduced, 


great care is required in paſhng the forceps along the fide 
of the child's head. | 


4. The blades of the forceps ſhould be well greaſed be- 


fore they are introduced, 
5. If poſlible apply the | 
thus they are placed on the narroweſt part of the head; 
when this cannot be- done, fix one before one ear, and 
the other behind the oppolite one. 2 
6. The forceps ſhould be paſſed up 
a line, that would be fuppaſed to paſs through betwixt the 
navel and the ſerobiculum cordis ; at the fame time keep- 


blade to blade, for otherwiſe they are apt to flip off. 


the child's head. 


8. As the child's 
{tretch, and until 


raiſed towards the mether's belly, and the pulling repeat- 


ed with caution, whilſt. with one hand the perinzum is 
ſupported, the forehead will be freed from it. The for- | 
ceps are now to be taken away, and the delivery finifhed | 


as is uſual, with the hands alone. 


The different caſes in which theſe forceps are required, 


may be ſeen under the article PR&SENTATI1O. 


Ihe long curved forceps. They were invented by | 


Smellie, with a view to faving the life of the child when 
the body being delivered,. the head could not be brought 
away in the uſual manner. In this. caſe, the crotchet was 


formerly uſed. Theſe forceps are longer than the ſtraight 


ones, becauſe they are applied when the head of the child 
is above the brim of the pelvis; but as it can 72 rarely 
happen that where the buttocks have paſſed (eſpecially 


» when doubled, as in breech prefentations) the head will 


be detained ; thefe inftruments will hardly ever be re- 
quired. 
body, and leſt in the uterus, if the pelvis is much diſtort- 


ed, the long curved forceps may ſometimes be preferable 


to the ſtraight ones; but in this caſe, if the ſize of the 
head is leſſened by emptying it of part of the brain, the 
delivery may generally be effected by one hand and one 
cromnhetc 5+: 5 . 


EMBULA. A pipe. 


| deſcribed by Ætius. 


EMBYAYEMBO. The name of a plant which grows 


in Braſil. See Raii Hiſt, 

 EMERICUS, i. e. Smyris. CE | 
EMERUS, alſo called colutea ſcorpioides major, and 

ſcorpium ſenna. | | | 


EMERUS MINOR, called alſo colutea humilis, colutea | 


ſcotpiodes humilis, colutea filiquoſa minor, coronilla mon- 


tana, and leſſer ſcorpion ſenna. | | 
It grows on hilly places; its leaves are purging, and 


poor people ſometimes gather and uſe them on that ac- 


count. | . 
EMERUS AMERICANUS, i. e. Indicum. _ 
EMESIA, Emeſma, from «yew, to vomit, i. e. Emetos. 
EMETICA, Emetic, from eu,, to vomit, The be- 
nefit of emetics is not ag.evacuants, except in caſe of poi- 


ſonous, or other offenſive ſubjects, being lodged in the 


ſtomach, but. from the ſhock which they give to the ge- 
neral frame. | DEF 
Medicines of this kind act by irritation, the effect of 
which is a conatus naturz to expel ſomething obnoxious; 
hence a cathartic in an over doſe often proves emetic. 
When emetics are adminiſtered, if bleeding is alſo re- 
quired, that operation ſhould be firſt performed. If the 
patient is coſtive, or if he hath a ſerous plethora, purging 
ſhould precede the uſe of emetics, eſpecially in children. 
Fat people ſhould take emetics on an empty ſtomach, after 


in the direction of 


4 I's head advances, the operator-fhDu¹d 
alternately reſt and pull while the perinæum is on the 
the vertex is brought from under the 
os pubis; then the handles of the forceps being gradually 


Indeed when the head is feparated from the 


3. A finger ſhould be in the os internum to guide the 


— 


blades over the child's ears, for | ONE ee eee by drinking more, | 
i | 


| ſpaſms in the ſtomac from anger, byſterics, Kt. 


| | plethora be removed, 
ing the handles as far back as the perinæum will eafily |: 
admit. When the forceps "are ſecure, pull them from || 
wile they | radiſh and muſtard are diuretics as well as gentle ent 
7. The handles ſhould be tied tight before the operator | and as they diſcharge only the contents of the tons 
begins to pull downwards with them; and when the two 
blades are locked, the lock ſhould be about an inch from 


this difeharge. The vomiting which ſo frequent) i 


and aromatics, are alſo efficacious helps. 


| phur, but much of the phlogiſton of the 


' uſing briſk exerciſe: about noon ; and 


ſtruent. In maniac caſes, antimonials are never to 


ſtruction in the returning veſſels, an emetic may pron 
relief; and when the menſes are ſuppreſſed, met p 


— 
o 


that are natural. 


than is required, opiates greatly reduce their elfe 
| common ſalt given in the gruel will turn the operas 


EMUBLARCHL-SUFFUMIGIUM. A ſuffumigation 


vomiting, and the various means uſed to excite it; 
tends to emetics with reſpect to their ſtrength or cu 


take them about an hour or two aſter 3 y 
During the operation of an emeric, the perſon 

fit with his knees advanced towards his breaſt fo my 
diſcharges will be much more ealy. Thou y * 
freely generally aſſiſts the operation of theſe net 
yet if two or three draughts do not come up, ih * 
ſhould be tickled with a Ee or a few grains iN 


ſtomach may 
contents. 


In all feveriſh paroxyſms, inflammations of the ſtom 


be ſo diſtended as not to be able tg eject 


geſtions of blood in the upper parts; if on 
an emetic is indicated, bleeding ſhould order 11 


A decoction of the bulbous roots of common dif 
is one of the gentleſt emetics in the materia medica, Ha 


their uſe is the ſafer in caſes which do not admit of 
active ones. A tea ſpoonful of the flour of muſtarin 
be added to each pint of warm water, and repeated u1 
quired, _ | 8 

In venereal diforders, the merc. emet. flav. is them 
proper. In old chronic complaints, antimonial enxj 
are to be preferred, as they are attenuating and dn 


omitted. When poiſons are ſwallowed, the vitrid, 
is the beſt adapted ſor ſpeedy relief. 5 

The uſefulneſs of emetics extends very far into med 
practice. When the menſes are exceſſive from any 


erfully aſſiſt in reſtoring their due courſe, if taken ali 
before the time of their uſual return. The bead-ad 
tending youth at the age of puberty is much relieve! 


tendant during pregnancy, is much relieved by frequ 
ſmall doſes of the pulv. ipecac. Two, and from tha 
fix grains, may be now and then given, to reſtrain 
frequency and violence of thefe diſcharges; and! 
{trainings in conſequence of the ipec. is far leſs thant 


Thoſe who are violently ſtrained by emetics, thoſe 
have ruptures, or aneuriſms, as alfo thoſe whoſe vi 
are unſound, ſhould be cautions in the uſe of theſe lt 
culean remedies, e N 

An opiate ſhould generally ſucceed an emetic;1 
when theſe evacuants are too powerful, or operate 


emetics downwards; a ſpoonful of brandy ſometimes! 
ceeds in checking their action; mild oils, gratelul® 


On the ſubject of emetics, Dr. Fothergill's Ina 
Differtation z (a tranſlation of which is in that edit 
his works publiſhed by Dr. Lettſom) may be read 
conſiderable advantages. In this publication, bc) 
many occaſional remarks on other important ſub 
doctor very advantageouſly dwells, iſt, On the y 


power on the ſtomach. 2. The uſe of enetic cook 
as ſtimulants. 3. The uſe of emetics as evacuants f, 
uſes of emetics, ariſing from their mechanical forte: 
laſt diviſion he concludes with obſervations on sen 
eaſes in which emeties may be hurtful. In the co 
his remarks under the above diviſions, molt dit 
noticed which are benefited by emet ics operating 
one of thoſe modes, But ſuch is the importance p 
part of his performance, that to ſelect would © 
much; it is therefore thought beſt, after 2 gelt 

mation of its contents, to urge the peruſal 0 
itſelf, on every inquirer into the ſubject. 
EMETICUM MITTE. The mild ent” 
have is made by deflagrating one part of cru f 
with two of nitre. By this proceſs, not yo 10 

re 


1 


df 


4 


ſumed, it is therefore m. 
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EETICUM VINUM, i. e. Vin. antimoniale. | | 
METOCATHARTICUM. A medicine which ope- 
rſon ſhow 8 dy vomit and by ſtool. | : 

for thus MEU, alſo called eme,  cafoar, caſoaris the caſſo- 
gh drinky by. It is a large bird of the oſtrich kind, | 
medicing he emen and ca/ſowar y are generally ſpoken of as one, 
„ the thy they are different birds. The emen is met with in 
ins of why ch America, and the W e in the Molucca iſlands. 
g more, þ Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Earth and animated Na- 


to eſeck! > vol. v . ; 

* uss ARIUM, An Emiſſary. In medicine it is 
the ſtom | orifice of the body, whether natural or morbid, out 
5 Ce, eg which any thing is emitted. | 
any accent MMENAGOGA, Emmenagogues, from eujeyia, the 
ede, andy frnal diſcharges, and aye, to draw, lead, or force. 
ley are ſuch medicines as promote the repay, of the 


ple leer 


mon daß trual flux. Of theſe the principal are the fetid | 


lica. Hor ins, aromatics, aloetics, chalybeats, and the prepara- 
ntle emety 1s of black hellebore. Some medicines ranked under 
the ſtomad g claſs produce thelr effect by leffening ircirations, others 
dmit of mg their ſtimuli. When ſpaſms, in the veſſels obſtruct, 
muſtard wort powerfully relaxes 3 caſtor, ſaffron, or borax do 
peated ut ſame. The ſtimulating kinds ſhould not be given, 

cept the body is full of good blood and ee tor as 
7. is them y urge to an excretion, they cauſe a diſcharge of what 
onial emeh not be ſpared until then. A third kind of emmenagogues 
g and de „ whatever conduces to fill the body with healthy 
never ids. | pet awe, | 
e vitriol. 4 EMMENTA, from um, a month. The menſtrual dif- 
arges. > 8 


into Ho Os, from eres, Iint. An epithet for per- 


from any "ins, parts of the body, or diſorders that require lint for | 


may proc cure. 2 

ener EMO DIA. A ſtupor of the teeth. | 

taken a EMOLLIENTIA. Emollients. Medicines of this 
: bead-ach fs celax and ſupple the ſolids; they alſo ſheathe and 
cþ relieved! ten the aſperity of the fluids. When externally applied, 
quently x1 y are termed emollients; but if internally adminiſtered, 
d by fe molcents ſeems to be their propereſt appellation. See 
from that Faint 88 | Fs, 

o reſtan WE Emo/lient topics are formed of water, oily, and muci« 
es; and Wpinous ſubſtances. Water, particularly when aſſiſted by 
jeſs than td moderate heat, is plentifully abſorbed from the whole 
| face of our body; it powerfully relaxes and dilutes, be- 
cs, thoſe! g miſcible with almoſt every animal fluid. Oil relaxes 
whoſe nid obtunds what is acrid; and mucilage alſo ſheaths 
of thele Warp humours. In compoſitions of this kind, the aque- 
| s part ſhould be freely allowed; for the mucilages re- 
1 emetics ire to be largely diluted ; gentle friction on the part in- 
operate n aſes their etticacy, and as to the heat with which they 
their elfe e applied, it ſhould not exceed what produces a pleaſing 


ie operum ation. From the relaxing quality of emollient topics, 


ſometims d their ſheathing of acrimony, jt is that they are good 
grateſul ative applications, when pain from tenſion, or from ir- 


oy ation, is excited: from the ſympathy of the nerves their 
vill's Inaugh 


urs Tra cacy is conveyed alfo to diſtant and deep ſeated parts, 
that edit A thus it is that the warm bath proves 'b powerful a 
y be read ative. From the ſame principles theſe applications | 


on, beck ich antiſpaſmodics. Emollients, by relaxing the 
it ſubject res, and increaſing the congeſtion of fluids, promote 
a the ac Fpuration; and laſtly, the heat with which they are ap- 


xcite it; &d concurs with their other/effes to rank them with 
tk of duet  tride of ſeptics; their oily parts particularly difpoſe 
tics coun m to a putrid acrid acrimony. See Aikins's Obſer- 
-yants. 6100S on the external Uſe of Preparations of Lead, 


cal fore: , e. 

ns on 0 EMO IO, When this word is uſed with Re to 

n * mind, and in a medical ſenſe, it ſigniſies a delirium 

volt dike "1 118 ufed relative to ſome bone, a luxation is to be 
erating Iderſtood by-it. Sod to | 


an LP ASMA, from Tecow, to ſprinkle upon, i. e. Ca- 
you'd . * : beg rs 1 

** ü Docls He was a ſcholar of Pythagoras. 
al of Wh i mentioned the cochlea, and that found was form- 


there ; 
1 dete allo that the ſeeds of plants are analogous to the 
metic d, $ of animals. 3 


1705 EMPERQO ; - ; 
crude RO8. Mutilated. _ | 
only al rk 1 RUM. It is a plant which reſembles heath. 

RUM MONTANUM FRUCTU NIGRO, 


g a * : pu . 0 a . 
4 0 enca bacctfera procumbens nigra, erica coris 
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_ EMPETRUM LUSITANICUM fRUCTY At. 


BO, called alſo erica ereQa baccis candidis, and erics 
coris folio. Tos 
EMPETRUM THYMELZ A FOLIS, alfo called fas 
namunda, and fea heath. This laſt ſort grows on the 
coaſt of Andaluſia, it flowers in February. A dram of 
the root purges ſtrongly. About Gibraltar it is called 
enge but is there only uſed to heat their ovens 
with. | bt hogs ie 
 EMPETRUM. A name of the alypum. 
EMPHRACTICA, from geagogw, 4b ob/truf, Such 


topics as ſtop the 2 when applied to the ſkin. | 
„from gengow, to ob/truft. An impe- 
diment, or obſtruction. Thus Hippocrates calls the parts 


EMPHRAGM 


of a child which preſent in an unhatural poſtute, becauſe. 
they . ts the birth. : - | 
EMPHYSEMA, from guode, to inflate. It is any flatu- 
lent tumor, but by it is generally underſtood, a fe tu- 
mor ariſing from air being admitted into the cellular mem- 
brane. In Hippocrates it ſignifies an inflation of the belly, 
and ſometimes a tumor in general. Dr. Cullen means b 


the word pneumatoſis, which is his general name for this 


diſeaſe, the ſwelling formed by air or elſe flatus or rari- 
fied fluids. He places it in the claſs cachexiæ and order 
intermeſcentiz. The ſpecies are iſt, Pneumatoſis ſpon- 
tanea z that is, when it happens without manileſt cauſe. 


in the thorax. 3. Pneumatoſis venenata, when the cauſe 


is from the ſwallowing of poiſon, or an external applica- 


tion of it. 4. Pneumatoſis hyſterica, when accompanied 
with hyſterics. _ 785 LAS | 
The moſt frequent cauſe of this diſorder, is the pierc« 
ing of the pleura, and wounding the luvgs b 
fragments of broken ribs, though it ſometimes happens 
that an emphyſema is produced in the lungs by lacerations 
therein, without any injury having happened to the pleura: 
putridity is alſo a cauſe, as is ſeen in mortifications of the 
external parts, and in many inſtances of putrid fevers, 


ate. It never happens 


paſſages. 5 ; ELD a 
An emphyſenia is manifeſt by a ſoft puffy ſwelling, in 
which caſe the ſkin, appears gloſſy, the tumor gives way 
on preſſure, but that removed, it inſtantly returns, a 
crackling is perceived on ſtroking the emphy/ematcus part; 
when the lungs are wounded, a troubleſome cough attends, 


times air eſcapes from the lungs into the cavity of the 
breaſt, and not being diſcharged outwardly through the 
pleura, &c. it occaſions great difficulty of breathing, 
anxiety, a ſenſe of ſuffocation, ſtupor, a livid colour in 


dies. The air detained in any part of the cellular mem- 
brane may produce a mortification there, _ Tm 
When thefe kind of tumors happen in putrid diforders, 


parts of ſharp vinegar and reCtified ſpirit of wine; but 


laborious, - bleed, and repeat the operation as often as this 


will thus be excluded, if gentle preſſure is alſo made on 
the tumour: when the air is thus evacuated, a compreſs 
may be dipped in vinegar, and applied over the part where 
the wound is ſuppoſed to be; a tight bandage may ſecure 
it, and the patient ſhould be direCted to lie on the injuted 
fide, to prevent a freſh afflux of air. Nitte, and pectoral 


When the air is detained in the cavity of the breaſt, Mr. 
Hewſon propofes to diſcharge it by a ſmall opening made 
with a knife on the fore-part of the cheſt, which if, on the 
right- ſide, muſt be between the fifth and fixth ribs, be- 
cauſe three the integuments are thin; but if on the left- 
ſide, the opening muſt be betwixt the ſeventh and eighth, 
or betwixt the eighth and ninth ribs, the better to avoid 
wounding the pericardium. See Le Dran's Obf. No. 293 
James's Med. Dict. Art. Fractura; and Lond. Med. Obf. 
aud Inq. vol. ii. p. 17, &c. vol. iti. p. 28— 30, 372— 


'Þ ; 
I black. betried heath, etow-berriet, and erake · ber- 


. o | e MPI. 


2. Pneumatoſis traumatica, when it happens from a wound 


y the pointed 


Putridity raiſes the air both in vegetable and animal ſub- 
ſtances from a fixt to an elaſtic f | | 
from pointed inſtruments, as the blood inſtantly ſtops the 


and the matter expeCtorated is mixed with blood; ſome- 


the faces and if relief is not ſpeedily obtained, the patient 


fomentations may be applied to them, made with equal 
when a wound is the cauſe, if the breathing is quick and 
{ * e renders it 1 47 Punctures, or rather 
5 | 


inciſions, may be made into the cellular membrane, 
with a lancet, or in different parts of the body; the air 


emulſions, may be given to prevent internal ſuppurations. 


q' 
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EMPIRICA SECTA. The empiric ſect. It was be- J 
gun Ke ſome ſay Heracleon, &c. about 278 


years 
Alexandria. | 18 
EMPIRICUS. An empiric, from T«pu, to experience, or 
eurer, to try. See the empiric and dogmatic oppoſed to 
each other in Percival's Eſſays Med. and Exp. vol. i. 
_ EMPLASTICA, from eunMegow, to ob/irud?, or ſpread 
pon, i. e. Emphractica. 


EMPLAS TRUM, from eunaaoow, to ohſtruct or ſpread 


fore the birth of Chriſt. See StRAPION of 


upon. A plaſter. h 


Plaſters are compoſitions for external uſe; they do not 


_ poſſeſs much medical. virtue, and are chiefly employed to 


make retentive dreſſings, or to keep the parts to which 


they are applied warm and tight. This they do more 


equally and ſteadily than a_bandage of linen can, eſpeci- 
ally if there is no ſwelling. They are compoſed of _ 
and unAuous ſubſtances, united with powders, into ſuc 

a conſiſtence, that the compound may remain firm in the 
cold without ſticking to the fingers; that it may be ſoft 


and pliable in a ſmall heat; and that by the warmth of 
the human body it may be ſo tenacious, as readily to ad- 


here. If when a plaſter is ſoftened to the conſiſtence of 
{tiff honey, it is called cerate; when ſoftened ſo as to 


ſpread eaſily whilſt cold, yet not to run with the Heat of 
the body, they are called an ointment; and if betwixt the 


conſiſtence of an ointment and an oil, they are called a | 


liniment. 5 | | 
Calces of lead boiled with expreſſed oils unite with them 


into a plaſter of a good conſiſtence, and are a proper baſis 


for ſeveral other plaſters. Plaſters may alſo be made of 
reſins, gummy-reſins, . &c. without wax, eſpecially in 
extemporaneous preſcription : but. for officinals, theſe 


compoſitions are leſs proper, as they ſoon grow too ſoft in 


keeping, and fall flat in a warm air, | 
As ſome difference is obſerved in the hardneſs of a 
plaſter for the breaſt or ſtomach, and one that is to be 


applied to the limbs, the following proportions are gene- 


rally obſerved. For a ſoft plaſter take one ounce of ex- 


| preſſed oil, one ounce of wax, and half an ounce of any 


powder; for an harder add an ounce more of wax, and 


half an ounce of powder. 


EMPL. ADHASIVUM NIGRUM. The black ſtick- 


ing plaſter, called alſo the lady's court plaſter, and the 


Chicheſter plaſter. . 5 
Diſſolve twelve ounces of the gum Benjamin in twelve 
ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine, and ſtrain the ſolution. 


In a ſeparate veſſel diſſolve a pound of the beſt iſinglaſs in | 
five pints of pure water, then ſtrain the ſolution, Mix 
theſe ſolutions together, and let them ſtand in a narrow 
veſſel, that the groſſer parts may ſubſide : when the clear 


liquor is cold it will form a jelly, ſo, when ſpread, it 


muſt be near the fire to melt. This quantity ſuffices for 


ſpreading on ten yards of half-yard wide ſilk; in order to 
which the ſilk muſt be ſtretched in a frame, then the mix- 


ture may- be ſpread on it with a ſponge or bruſh: this 


muſt be done with the warmth of a fire, As each 


| Kere dries, it muſt be repeated to the tenth or twelfth 
time; aft 
it a gloſs. 


er which touch it lightly with the bruſh to give 


Its uſe is too generally known to veed any thing fur- 
ther being ſaid, than to propoſe an eaſy ſubſtitute, which 


is as follows: diſſolve a pound and a quarter of fine iſin- 


glaſs in five pints of water, and before, it cools ſpread it 
on ſilk, in the ſame manner as above directed. Ns 

EMPLASTRUM ANODYNUM. Take four pounds 
of common 14752 melt it over a gentle fire, with an 
ounce and a half of common black pitch. When this is 
ſpread, mix with each ounce weight of it half a dram of 
opium, and the ſame quantity of camphor in fine powder. 


his compoſition is very efficacious in relieving old pains. 


EMPLASTRUM ATTRAHENS. Drawing plaſter. 

Take yellow reſin, yellow wax, of each three pounds; 
of tried mutton ſuet, one pound. Melt altogether, and 
ſtrain the mixture while it remains fluid. 
This is given by the London College, to ſupply the 
place of the melilot p/after; but plaſiers are not agree- 
able forms for dreſſing with after the removal of a bliſter; 
cerates, by being ſofter and leſs adheſive, are to be pre- 


ferred : the ceratum album, or the ceratum citrinum, are 


good ſubſtitutes for this plaſter. | 
HEY | 


one ounce; cinnamon and expreſſed oil of mace, of ed 


any effect, and ſhould be applied on the five lower ri 


before, and cu, to bend, or flretch. It is when te 
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EMPL. COMMUNE. The common plaſter 
Take of olive oil one gallon; of litharge fine! 
dered, five pounds; boil them together with bon: 
of water over a gentle fire, continually ſtirrin fly, 

oil and the litharge are united, and acquire he Fi 
ſiſtence of a plaſter 3 and if the water is waſted beſo | 
operation is over, more water (previouſly made "wy 
be poured on. 4 
As ſoon as the mixture is warm begin to f;; 12 
about four hours the boiling will be completed: by 
aſcertain this, drop a little on a tile to cool, by which 
will eaſily diſcover whether the litharge is cle 
not; the boiling muſt be continued very gentle 11 
plaſter will be black, or perhaps boil over ſudden 1 
water ſhould be added that is not very hot, the 10 
would explode with violence and be waſted ; this 10 
will happen with hot water, if the plaſter is ren 1 
If the compoſition proves diſcoloured, the addition of 
little white lead and oil will improve it; but if it is t 
pected to be very white, nothing but a true olive 
will do. HO | . 
EMPL. E. MUCILAGINIBUS. The London colley 
orders a plaſter with the oil of mucilages; but as the n 
cilaginous part of the ingredients are not taken uy by ol 
and unctuous matters, the preſcription cannot anfve 
what the title propoſes. _ | 
EMPL. E SAPONE. This is another compoſition; 
the Diſpenſatory of the London college; but, as { i 
much more advantageouſly uſed in liquid forms, theyre 
titioner will rarely be induced to apply it in that of a {vi 
one, | \ 
EMPLASTRUM STOMACHUM. Stomach pale 


Take of ſoft labdanum three ounces; of frankincens 


half an ounce; of eſſential oil of mint, one dram, Addy 
the frankincenſe melted firſt, the labdanum a little head, 
till it becomes foft, and then the oil of mace; afterwatk 
mix in the cinnamon with the oil of mint, and beat th 
together in a maſs, in a warm mortar, and keep it in1 
veſſel well cloſed. e | 

| Theſe p/afters ſhould be frequently renewed to produc 


of the left fide, towards the back. 
EMPLATTOMENA, i. e. Emplaſtica, 
EMPNEUMATOSIS, from ,,, to blow int 0 
inflate. An inflation of the ſtomach, the womb, or ada 
arts. | Sig 
n EMPORIUM. A market-town ; but metaphorical 
applied to the brain, which is the ſeat of all rational al 
ſenſitive tranſaction. , _ | ' 
EMPRION, from pre, to ſaw. Saw-like, A kind 
of pulſe mentioned by Galen, in which the artery is u. 
equally diſtended in different parts. 
' EMPROSTHOTONOS, from epTpoobey, firwarts® 


body is bowed forward and confined ſo by a ſpaſmodk 


contraction. Celſus, lib. iv. cap. 3, ſays, it is a convulin 


ſtiffneſs of the neck, by which the chin is fixed on ti 
breaſt. See TETANUs, „ 

EMPTYSIS from joo, to ſpit out. Areteus int 
this word to a diſcharge of blood by ſpitting, wi"! 
comes only from the mouth, fauces, and parts adj 
 EMPYEMA, from ev, within, and avi, pus or mh 
The ancients called all internal ſuppurations empyema; ba 


| at preſent this name is confined to a collection of pu 


lent matter lying looſe in the cavity of the break, 
lodging on the diaphragm. 3 
. Pn lib. i. de Cauſ. & Sign. Morb. Chron. oy 
ſays, * They who have purulent abſceſſes in the cane 
of the body, whether within the thorax or below ide 
phragm, if the pus be diſcharged upwards, ate. * 
£uTvor (empyi), if downwards, apoſtomatiæ. And it 
be a ſuppuration in the thorax, and the pus be diſcha 
through the Iungs, it is called enen!“ But the m p 
account it only an tay {as when purulent yy 
upon the diaphragm. If matter is todged on both bi 
the breaſt, there are two empyemas. Dr. Cullen co 
the empyema, not as an original diſeaſe, . but as 7 
terminating one ; e. g. inflammation attacks thc Pi 
the membrane of the lungs, or of any part inc 
the thorax ; this inflammation ſuppurates, and * 


816 


EMPVI. Purulent or ſuppurated, or thoſe who have 


E MP 


be not being favoured with any other exit than into 


Powe cavity of the cheſt, this diſeaſe is produced. purulent abſceſſes internally. | 

Ju be pus that forms an empyema may be from an ab- | EMPYREUMA, from eutupeve, to kindle, of mug, fire. 

ill th in the lungs, pleura, mediaſtinum, pericardium, | In chemiſtry it is the offenſive ſmell and taſte which dif- 

e ch laphragm; or perhaps from that inflammatory exuda- | tilled waters, or other ſubſtnces, receive from being too 

Oe th a inſpiſſated ſerum, which Dr. Hunter obſerves is | much expoſed to the fire. | | TY 
) mill d into a kind of pus, and is often found in large EMPYREUMATICA OLEA. Empyreumatic oils. 


(ries in the cavities of the breaſt, belly, &c. Wounds 


Theſe are oils both of the animal and vegetable kinds, 
e breaſt may alſo evacuate their matter into its cavity, 


itz which are diſtilled with a heat greater than that of boiling 


but U 


prove a cauſe of this diſeaſe. And Le Dran informs 
hat he met with inſtances of abſceſſes in the liver 


ich you 


lg ing a way through the diaphragm, and emptying them- 
» OT le c into the breaſt. 5 
ny. Then any fluid matter is collected in the cavity of the 
e ge it may be known by the following ſign⸗; the breath- 
Accex is ſhort and laborious; expiration is more difficult 
ery bn, inſpiration z the patient perceives a fluctuation when 
uon of cular motions are performed; ſometimes there is an 
* ement of the cavity of che thorax, and an œdoma- 
one! fullneſs of the ſkin and fleſh of one fide of the cheſt, 
th, according as the matter is lodged in one or both 
n coll ; a dry cough ; when the matter is on one ſide only, | 
the J tient cannot lie on the other; a ſlow fever, heat at 
up dy ol xtremities of the ſingers, hollowneſs of the eyes, &c. 
ot ul s to the kind of matter which is lodged here, it can 
= be known by the nature of the diſorder which pre- 
ofitin | its accumulation, from the preceding and concomi- 
aL ſymptoms. The matter may be water, blood or pus; 
» heprys the latter of theſe may be ſuſpected when there 
ore been an inflammatory diſorder of the lungs, pleura. 
ahl ber parts in the breaſt, attended with ſymptoms of 
© eli ration, and particularly if thick clammy ſweats at- 
ankincenk | Ek | ; 
es 7 the matter of an empyema is not ſpeedily expecto- 
wy teak the patient dies of a conſumption, with a ſlow fe- 


which is always exaſperated at night. If the medi- 
Im is eaten through, upon opening the thorax a ſud- 
uffocation often enſues. If the empyema is of long 
ng, the ſtrength decayed, a colliquative diarrhœa is 
on, with a waſting of the body, the operation, in- 
of relieving, haſtens the death >, the patient, When 


alterwak 
| beat then 
ep it in 


to produc 
lower ris 


the habit is ſtrumous, or otherwiſe unſound ; if 
coughing, thirſt, and other ſymptoms, are either 
rous or conſiderable in their degree, there is but 
thope of a recovery. The operation is alſo ineffec- 
the lungs adhere to the pleura, or if the matter 
on the diaphragm was emptied from a cyſt. . 
chirurgical operation by which relief is obtained 
Its name from the diſeaſe, being called the opera- 


low inte > 


nb, or oth 


taphorical 
rational al 


ce, A kin 
artery 1s u 
— ooch gives a caſe in his Med. Obſ. of air in the 
is When l 
a ſpaſmods 


2 convulln 


h an ulcer in the lungs, but the ulcer healing, the 


evacuated by the operation for the empyema, and 
plete cure was effected. 


te But; except in caſes of 
fixed 01 t matter, the aſſiſtance of the ſurgeon is rarely re- 
— Blood will be gradually abſorbed; therefore, as 
i ng, when! ared by Mr. Sharp, Mr. Pott, and other eminent 


ts adjacel ners, it need not be removed by any artificial 


pus or nat [manner fats 1 | 

empyems; n ok operating is to fix on the part for the 
tion of purt* 75 en. with a knife or a trochar, a paſlage 
break formed for the offending matter. Whether an 


* made by means of a knife or a trochar, as Al- 
| * into the thorax than on the left, it may be 

eg on the right ſide between the third and 
furious ribs, but on the left between the ſecond 


E * to the vertebra; for here the muſcles 
* ne artery is concealed under the rib, and 
E, Os ys due diſtance. Matter lodged in both 
A kr 90 require that the operation be per- 
* 3 See Hippocrates, Galen, Areteus, 
2 & Van Swieten's Comments, Le Dran's 
TEM ATR Operations, or Heiſter's Surgery. 

$: for . So the ancients called ſuppurating 
ey named an internal collection of pus, 


iſorder is merely local, the operation may ſucceed; 


voided by this operation are blood, matter, and wa- 


producing the ſymptoms of an empyema ; it paſſed 


3 and at about half or two thirds of the diſtance 


or the empyema. The fluids deſcribed as neceſſary | 


4 


| 


b obſeryed that the diaphragm on the right ſide | 


water; for thus they receive a burnt ſmell. Some ſpeak 
of theſe oils as being of one diſtinct claſs, but they have 
nothing in common except that they are half burnt, they 
diſſolve more or leſs in rectified ſpirit of wine, are acrid, 
by repeated diſtillations they may be rendered volatile, 
and almoſt free from their diſagreeable ſmell. 


EMPYROS. One labouring under a fever. 
EMULGENS. Emulgent, ſtroking or milking out 


| It is applied to the arteries aud veins which go from the 
aorta and vena cava to the kidnies. According to the an- 
cients, they ſtrained, and, as it were, milked the ſerum 
through the kidnies. 


EMULGENTES ARTERLE ET VEN.F. See Re- 


NALES ARTERIA & VEN@Z. 


EMULSIO, from emulceo, to firoke or cheriſh; or 


from emulgeo, 10 milk out gently by the hand. Medicines of 
any kind, made in a form reſembling milk, are called 
emulſions; but generally they are made from farinaceous 
ſeeds, which are beat up with ſome fluid, by which their 
oily parts are intimately blended with it. Their uſe is 
chiefly for common drink in acute diforders. This form 
is perhaps the beſt for adminiſtering camphor. For the 
emulſ. com. amyg. arab. abſorb. & camphorat, ſee 
AMYGDALUS, ; ih 


EMUNCTORIUM. An emunQry, from emurge, 


to clean, wipe away, or drain off. The paſſages in the 
body, by which ſuperfluous matters are evacuated, are 
Called emunctories. The glands are alſo thus named. Par- 
ticularly, (according to the ancients) thoſe which received 
the excrements ſrom the noble parts, as the parotides 
from the brain, the axillary glands from the heart, and 


the inguinal from the liver. 5 ä 
EN AM OS. from ama, blood. So Hippocrates and 


Galen call ſuch topical medicines as are appropriated to 
bleeding wounds. „ | Ws RE 
EN OREMA, from atwpew, to exalt, of aiwpog, ſub- 
It is the pendulous ſubſtance which floats in the 


lime. 
middle of the urine, called alſo ſublimamentum. 
ENARGES, from apy ns, white, or evident. 
crates applies this as an epithet to dreams, 
ENARICY MON, i e. Aricymon,  _ 
ENARTHROSIS, from es, and aph pv, a joint. The an- 
cients called that ſpecies of diarthroſis thus, where the 
round end of one bone moves in the cavity of another ; 


Hippo- 


* 


as the head of the fem in the acetabulum of the os in- 
nominatum. This ſpe. ies of articulation is alſo called 


the ball and ſocket. . 


ENCANTHIS, from es, in, and zayfe;, an angle of the 
eye. This diforder is an encyſted tumor on its inner 
angle. At the firſt a tubercle appears on the caruncula 


lachrymalis, or on the creſcent-like red cuticle adjacent to 
it; aſterwards this tumor extends over the pupil of the 


eye; when this happens the tears continually trickle down 


the cheeks, the fight is impaired, the countenance de- 


formed, and the eyes inflamed. ay | 

When it is of a mild nature it may be deſtroyed by 
genile eſcharotics; while this method of cure is proceed- 
ing, the belly ſhould be kept lax, and an iſſue in the arm, 
or a perpetual bliſter between the ſhoulders,ſhould be con- 
tinued. | 


| When this tumor is of a malignant kind, it is attended 


with pain, is of a livid hue, and often becomes cancerous. 


If it is manifeſtly cancerous, palliatives only are to be 
uſed ; but if not, diſſect the whole tumor and its cyſt ; 


in doing which raiſe it with the forceps, the better to 


avoid cutting either the eye or the caruncle: if the latter 


is hurt, the tears will ever after run down the cheek; it is 


therefore ſafer to leave a little of the loxuriant fleſh, and 


to deſtroy it afterwards with a cauſtic. See EcTROPIUM, 
above; and ſee Heiſter's Surgery, 

ENCARDION, from zzedia, the heart. The pith of 
vegetables, n 2 
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der medullary ſubſtance which grows on the tops of the 
great palm tree, thus. 6 


when one is formed on the pupil, covering a great part | 


the pupil, it is called nubecula; when the ſurface of the 
pupil appears rough, and of an aſh colour, an epicauma is 


pupil or the white part of the eye, it is called an encauma, 
which, when hxed in the pupil, ſuch an eroſion of the 
coats of the eye happens, as in the end is the deſtruction 
of all its humours. In the beginning of theſe cafes relief 


mation cauſed * a burn or ſcald. The heart-burn, with 
ullen's Noſology it is ſynonymous with 


head. The encephalon includes the dura and pia mater, 


here are many ways by which theſe are injured, viz, 


plaſters as they cool. 


a nervous affection. It is from £oxvw, I pour in. In the 


© neous veſlels, which ariſes from joy, anger, or ſhame z 


ENCARDIUM PREMNU. The heart and marrow 
of the trunk; but Dioſcorides improperly calls the ten- 


ENCATALEPSIS, i e. Catalepſis. 15 
cupium. | | A 

ENCAUMA, from ey, in, and x,, to burn. The 
ſcoria of ſilver is thus named, ſo is the mark left by a 
burn, and alſo a puſtule which is produced by a burn, 

A ſuperficial ulceration on the eye is thvs called. 
Aetius ſays that thofe ulcerations on the eyes which ariſe 
from defluxions of humours receive different names; as 


of it, and is of a bluiſh celour, it is called caligo: when 
an ulcer is not fo wide, but is deeper, and alſo ſeated in 


—_— 


ſaid to formed; and when after a fever an ulcer is 
formed, with a ſordid cruſt, and is ſeated either on the 


is ſometimes obtained by keeping the bowels lax. | 
ENCAUSIS. A burn or ſcald; or rather the inflam- 


thirſt. In Dr. 
erythema and ambuſtio. _ 8 
ENCAUSTUMCERULEUM. A name of the pow- 
der called by waſherwomen powder blue. | 
ENCEPHALON, from es, within, and xsgaay, the 


* 


the cerebrum, the cerebellum, and the medulla oblon- 
ta. | 42) | 


by concuſſion, irritation, depreſſion” of the ſkull, &c. in 

all which caſes it is moſt prudent to be cautious in giving 

an opinion as to the event. 5 . 
ENCEPHALOCELE. A rupture of the brain. 


tender medullary ſubſtance which grows on the top of the 
great palm tree, thus. . | 
 ENCERIS, from xypog, wax. Bits of wax found in 


_ ENCHARARXIS, from yapangw, io ſearify. Scarifi- 
cation. | SE ET: 

— ENCHEIRESIS, from xe, the hand. Galen uſes 
this word as part of the title to one of his works which 
treats of diſſection. The word imports the manual treat- 
ment of any ſubject. | | | 

ENCHILOMA. 80 Lemery ſays an elixir is ſome- 
times called. | | | = 
ENCHONDROS, from er p@, which ſignifies both 

a grain and a cartilage. Hence implies both granulated 

and cartilaginous. : £ 0 
ENCHORIOS, from ev, and yvpoc, a region or country. 
Endemical. | | | 


' ENCHRISTA. Liquid medicines for anointing any | 


part with, 
ENCHUSA, i. Co Anchuſa. Ty 1 | 
ENCHYMA, from «yxi@, to infuſe. Infuſion, or a 

ſanguine plethora” _ | | 9 8 

FENCHTMATA. Liquid medicines to be infuſed into 

the eyes, ears, &c. | 1 

| EN YMOMA. Bluſhing. Dr. Hunter ſays this is 


writings of the ancient phyſicians, it is a word by, which 
they expreſs that ſudden effuſion of blood into the cuta- 


and in this laſt inſtance, is what is uſually called 64% 
ang . b 5 ; 


ENCHY MOSIS. Bluſhing, alſo an extravaſation of |. 


blood which makes the part appear livid. Thus, but im- 
perly it is ſynonymous with ecchymoſis. 
CHYSA, i. e. Alkanet. 0 | 
ENCHYTOS... An epithet for any thing infuſed into 
any cavity of the body. | 
| ENCL MA. A elyſter. 

_ ENCCELIA, from e, in, and x24, the belly. All the 
contents of the abdomen. 


] child, 


change. An epithet applied to the joints of the nene 


equivalent to each other, and ſignify any liquid medy 
| I ͤinjected into the the anus. With us, clyſters are i 
ENCEPHALUS. The brain. Theophraſtus calls the 


| ſome complaint of the mouth, throat, 01 ſtomach, 0 


Lampſana. 


aponeuroſis or debilitation. 


ENCOPE, from 6% in, and x0T77w, to cut. u 
ſion, and figuratively an impediment. 1 

ENCR ANION. - The cerebellum, from Ry 
nearer, hull. % 
ENCRIS. A ſort of cake made of fine med. l. 
in oil, then ſweetened with honey, * 


ENCY MON, from eyxva, ts conceive. Preguay, y 


ENCYSTIS. A wen. _ 
ENDEDINEMENOS, from tp iww, to turn Young | 
a verter. An epithet for the eyes which perpetuili y 
in their orbits. * 
ENDEIXIS. An indication 
EMDEMIAS, or Endemius, from , and 958. 
ple. An epithet for diſeaſes to which the inhabiant 
particular countries are ſubject more than others, 
EN DESIS, from Sew, £0 tie. A ligature, band 
connexion. | 
ENDICA. Rulandus ſays it is the fæces at the bon 
It is alſo called moſe haz uania. VI 
ENDIVIA, called alſo intybus, ſcariola, erich, 
choreum latifolium, intubum, and endive. This play 
in common uſe in our kitchens: it very much tele 
chichory both in its appearance and virtues. 
ENDIVIA LUTEA. A name for the cichoreum 
rucarium, the rhagadiolus alter, and the hedypnoi 
nua. | 25 | 
ENDIVIA VULGARIS. A name of ferctil fp 
of cichoreum. noe 
ENDIVIA. ERECTA, i. e. Hyoſeris anguſtifoli 
ENDIVIA ERECTA LUTEA NAFIFOLI,, i 


ENELLAGMENOS, from wax\ar]s, of ayaſh 


becauſe of their alternate or mutual reception and 
ENEMA. A clyſter. From ey, to emit, gd 


thruſt in, The words enema, clyſter, and lotion, 


by means of a bladder and pipe; but in many others 
tries a ſyringe is always uſed, by which the liquors 
ther thrown up into the bowels. _ | 
The quantity of liquor uſed in each cy wil 
according to the age of the patient and the intention 
poſed. For infants, two ounces at the moſt ſulbes 
child of fix years old from four to ſix ounces ; a jw 
fourteen years, from ſix to eight ounces z and to an 
from ten ounces to a pint. _ _ | 

In diarrhœas, and all diſorders where the inteſins 
weak, alſo whenever the cly/er is to be retained 
quantity for an adult ſhould not exceed fx dt 
ounces. : 

In ardent fevers, and inflammation of the boch 
anſwer the end of a fomentation, and ſhould bes 


| niſtered from a pint to a quart. In putrid fewc. & K 


way of expediting a quantity of proper acid and an 
' medicines into the conſtitution, particularly du 
Nouriſhment may be conveyed by Mer, whet 


can be conveyed that way : many have been thus lf 
ed during ſeveral months. e 
Cly/ters ſhould never be either hot or cold when 
if not more or leſs warm than may be eably fe 
the back of the hand, their effect in the inteſlin6s# 
the moſt agreeable, | 5 4 
When a chyſter is intended only for emptying 1 
tines, half an ounce of common ſalt is a bete! 
than any quantity of the other purging medici, 
It is a praQtice with many to mix oil in 0 
clyſters, but as it counteracts the intention d? 
ſcriber, it ſhould always be omitted in ibem. 
When a very powerful ſtimulus is required n 
chy/ters, it is moſt ſafe to to mix emetics wit! * 
theſe the vin. antimon. ſhould be preſeried. * 
ENEOS. Vain, empty, or uſeleſs. | 
thoſe who are unable to perform the come! 
life, ſuch as dumb, deaf, & c. es. | 
ENERGIA. Energy, from erer, au. d 
| ENERVATIO, It is an equivocal tei“ 


1 


ENCOLISMOS. An uterine injection. 
* 4. | 


| ENFONDE. A fort of bread made of al 


M, i, e. FF ‚‚·ãůnuwtl Trek fe fa 
| 650316 An inſtrument formerly uſed about 
"res of the eranium. Alſo the fame as engiſomata. 
GISOMATA. A fracture of the crauium, in the 
le of which the bone preſſes upon the membrane of 


„ And 
% . 


meal, by rain, 4 
houſe ; from cn Sn te ue near 

NCOMPHOSIS, i. e. Gomphoſis. . 
GONIOS, from yamay. an angle. Hippoerates ex- 
þ; by it che bending of the arm at a right angle. 
GUAMBA URUVAPENSLUM. The name of a 
whoſe fruit is black, but yields by expreſſion a yel- 
il. Rau Hiſt. i DES 
VEEMON. The name of a plaſter in Myrepfus. 
NIT/EON. The name of a ſimple in Myrepſus, but 
nown what. Try ee ; 

TXA. A woman in child-bed. N 
[XUM. The chemiſts. apply this word to a third 
of ſalts, which ate formed of acid and alkali: Galen 
them the third, but at preſent they are known by the 
of neutral. 12 1 
IXUM PARACELSI (SL.) It is the caput mor- 
of che ſpirit of nitre, joined with vitriolic acid. It 
ch the ſame as tart. vit. | 
NEANDRIA. The ninth « 
s: in it are a ſtyle and nine filaments in each flower. 
INCAPHARMACOS, from eyvecx, nine, and 4p- 
, a medicine, A compoſition of nine ſimple ingre- 
lexetal pn s. It is alſo the name of a peſſary mentioned by Ga- 
d Agineta. It is a name of the antidotus Heraclidis, 
df ſeveral plaſters mentioned by Aetius, and Celfus. 
NNEAPHYLLUM, from ea, nine, and gu, a 
i. e. Helleboraſter. . 
OCHDIANUS. In Paracelſus it is one who equals 
f the verie h in longevity. „„ 1 , + | 
ption anc ROC DIANA VITA. A very long life. 
| RY THMOS, i. e. Arythmus. 

0 emit, qd 8. An entity or thing really exiſting. 
nd loton, 5 imports the power, virtue and efficacy, which a 


ga, 


In round! 


Petually ur 


d n 
nbabitaug 
gers. 


ure, band, 
at the both 
a, ſeriohy 

This pan 
uch reſenl 


ichoreum 
hedypnoi 


nguſtiſolig 
IFOLIA, 


of aha 


liquid medg exerts upon our bodies. 

ters are us PARVUM SAPIENTIUM. It is ſoap made by | 
any other ee fixt alcaline ſalt with diſtilled vegetable oil. The 

he 11quot ot be quite hot when mixed with the oil, for the 


clylla wil 
e intention 
moſt {ute 
ces; 2 Ju 
and to alt 


us place, A ſmall quantity of the ſalt remaining on 
Iriace of the oil will attract water, and prevent the 
ls of the proceſs. IP 45 
8 PRIMUM SALTUM. - See CiRcULATUM. 
6 PRIMUM SOLARE, i. e. Antimonium 


the inteſins LD VENEPIS, i. e. Flor. Martialis. | 


De retained; DIFORMIS, from enſis, a ſword, and forma, a form. | 
ed fix of 6 LAG) The ſword- like cartilage, called alſo 


des; ſometimes it is bifurcated at the end, and is then 
furcella or furcula inſerior. This is the cartilage 
bottom of the ſternum; but the ancients oft give the 


the bowels 
ſhould be 


d fexe. th of en/imormisto the whole breaſt bone. Dr. Hunter 
cid and aft es, that, © if this cartilage ſhould be preſſed in- 


ularly f 7 2 blow, it will occaſion vomitings and violent 
ters, when! | by preiling againſt the pylorus; in this caſe, it 
As 10 be proper to lay it bare, and elevate itz but 
een | 
te it.“ From the form, or from accidents in this 
ger many diſeaſes ariſe, 
Ithcult breathing, Ke. That theſe ſhould happen 
ot appear wonderful, when we "conſider that the 
zem is attached to it, and that the great lobe of 
eb and the ſtomach lay immediately under it. 
tac roN, from gabe, t diftil, 


ame of a liquid collytium in Galen, which Egine- 


| oil in a aQicon. | f 
-ntion dl b LALE. A veſſel. | 
them. | ALL Foſbl alum. 
aquired uf 3 ess alſo tubulus vel ſiphunculus ma- 
utalium. 1 ipe- 0 
4 oy on 9m The-entagalia or pipe-fhell 


Raga ought from the Eaſt, reſembling one 
* a, with its (mall end broken off. It is two 
| — open at both ends, and ſlender, of a whitiſh 
2 * oa ridged a eee with ſome tranſverſe 
ur 1 ſh that lives in it is a kind of worm, 


—. 


nd makes the appearance of 1150p, the eaves | 


| were incloſed medicines fot: fomentations. | 


teritis. 1 


of Linnsus's chifſes of | 


In Paracel- | 


portion of water prevents their union: after their 
nation they are to be placed ſome time in a ſubter- | 
plied immediately to recent wounds, in order to 
an inflammation and ſtop an hæmorrhage. 


| troduced, but particularly ſuch as are put up 
prevent an hæmorrhage | 


laphragm ariſing partly from it would probably 


as a cough, pain in ſtoop- | | es th 
are found looſe, then they are called trochitz. It is a part 


Inſtillations. 


ENT 


The modern Italians call all-ſtones, metals, woods, &c. 


that are cut with lines or figures, or barely channelled, en- 
, taglia. nen BHD TO Rh 2 9 
ENTATICA (Mu bicauEN TB.) Medicines that pro- 


voke venery. 


# 


Ccelius Aurelianus calls them ſatyrica. 
ENT ATICON. The name of a plaſter in P. Ægineta. 

ENIERA. 80 Hippocrates calls the bags in which 
ENTERADENES, from tv]spopy an inteſtine, 


| | and ad 
a gland. The inteſtinal glands. | | 
ENTERENCH TT, from wſspa, the viſcera, and 
x vo, to infuſe. Inſtruments for adminiſtering clyſters. 
EN VERIFIS. An inflammation of the bowels. Dr: 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, 
and order phlegmaſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies: 
1. Enteritis phlegmonodea. 2. Enteritis eryſipelatoſa. 
See INFLAMMAT10N of the guts. . 
ENTERTITIS MESENTERICA. The ſame as meſen- 


ENTEROCELE, from $J4poy an inteſtine, ind xyay; 
a rupture, i. e. Hernia inteſtinalis. * 

EN IEROCELE OVULARIS. A rupture of the in- 
teſtines through the foramen ovale. of 

ENT ERO-EPIPLOCELE, from «yzpop, an inteftine, 
and g ,t, the omentum, and xn, a thmor, It is 
when both the omentum and inteſtines protrude through 
the integuments of the belly. 5 

EN'TERO-HY DROCELE, from ep, an inieſine, 
vd\ap, water, and xn, an hernia. A dropſy of the ſero- 
tum, with a defcent of the inteſtine. 

ENTEROMPHALOS, from «&]zpoy, an inteſtine, and 
04621, the navel. A rupture of the inteſtine at the navel, 

This ſeldom happens but to women in labour, of from 


| labour. 


ENTERON, from evg, within. Internal, and intefs 


tine. But in Hippocrates Epid. 6. F 4. ap. 3. enteron 


6gnifies ſimply the colon. | 

ENTEROPHYTFON VULGARE. The ſea chitter= 
ling. It is a marine plant, and grows ſomewhat in the 
form of a gut. | | mY 


ENTERORAPHE. A ſuture of the inteſtines. 


 'ENFEROSCHEOCELEE, from r2por, an inteſtine, 


0x90, the ſcrotum, and xnan, an herma. It is when ths 
inteſtine deſcends into the ſcrotum. . e 

ENTHEMATA, evri8yui, to put in. Medicines ap- 
prevent 


ENTHETOS, from ene, to put in. Any thing in- 
noſe to 
re. r 
ENTHLASIS. A contuſion with the impreſſion of the 
inſtrument by which it happened. ; 8 
ENTHUSIASMUS. A fanatic ſtroke it is when a 
perſon is engaged in religious affairs, he loſes his reaſon, 
&c. in an ecſtacy ſees ſtrange ſights, or hears the noiſe of 
muſical inſtruments, &g. 
ENTRICHOMA, from ev, and 7pixops, the hair. 
The edge of the eye-lid on which the hairs grow. 
ENTRIMMA, from ee, of e, and 7pi6, to rubs 
grate, or triturate. i. e. Intritum. 1 5 
ENTROCH US. An oblong ſtone nearly as thick ag 
a man's finger, from one to two inches long; bluifh co- 
loured, and made up of joints, as ſo many lings. They 
are found frequently in clay pits. Sometimes the joints 


of the arm of a ftar-fiſh, or ſome ſuch like ſea animal, that 
is petrified. It is always hardened with iparry matter, and, 
like it, is diuretic. A trochite, when found ſeparate, is as 


broad as a fix-pence with a hole in the centre, and of dif- 


ferent thickneſſes; the colour is bluiſh or greyiſh, and 
when broke, it is gloſſy and fhining. 
ENTROPIUM, i. e. Trichiafis. Alfo the eye-lids turn- 
ing inwards, | AN IR . 
ENTYPOSIS, from eure, ts make an impreſſion, of 
Tutog, @ type, or image formed by impreſſion. Ibe aceta- 
bulum 4 hymerus. It is not uſed by any phyſical 
writer, but mentioned by Jul. Pol. | LL 
ENUCLEATIO. The taking a kernel out of a nut. 
ENULA, called alſo inula, enula campana, helenium, 
aſter, ſcab-wort, and elecampanes Platerus calls it 


| | aroma Germanicum. 


4 P | 5 Miller 


EPA 


Miller enumerates thirty ſpecies; and Boerhaave makes 
it a ſpecies of aſter. It is the iaula helenium, or inula 
foliis amplexicaulibus ovatis rugoſis, ſubtus tomentoſis, 
calycum ſquamis ovatis. Linn. It is a large plant, with 
long, wrinkled leaves that are ſerrated; of a pale green co- 
lour above, and hoary underneath z+ the flowers are yel- 

low, and of the diſcous kind, and are followed by oblong 
ſeeds, winged with down/; the roots are ſhort and thick, 
unctuous to the touch; brown or blackiſh on the outſide, 
and whitiſh within. It is perennial, grows wild in moiſt 


rich ſoils, and flowers in June. 


The freſh roots have a weak but not very grateful 
ſmell; when perfectly dried, they are more grateful : 
when chewed, they diſcover at the firſt, a kind of rancid 
glutinous taſte, quickly ſucceeded by an aromatic bitter- 
_ neſs, which by degrees becomes more pungent. They 
are diaphoretic, diuretic, and ſtomachic; if taken freely 
they looſen the belly; they powerfully attenuate viſcid hu. 
mours, and aſſiſt expectoration in coughs and humoural 
aſthmaK When freſh, they are an excellent vehicle for 


ſquills. 
The 


ſpirit, only two drams and a half. Much of the aromatic 


warmth and bitterneſs of theſe roots, reſide in the more 


fixed parts which do not exhale in the heat of boiling wa- | 


ter, they are therefore well preſerved in the watery ex- 


tract. In diſtillation with water, an eſſential oil ariſes 


which concretes into white flakes, and partly into an 
unctuous mals like ſoftiſh wax. 
afford about a dram of this oil. Geoffroy the' younger, 
obſerves, that this oil reſides in the exterior part of the 


root near the bark. When this concrete oil is but newly 
diſtilled, it is ſtrongly poſſeſſed of the flavour of elecam- 


pane, but it ſoon loſes all its ſmell by keeping. 


5 oe fleſh of the 


puce. 


Extract. Enul. Camp. 


| Boil elecampane roots in water; preſs and ſtrain the 


| decoction, and ſet it by to ſettle ; then pour off the clear, 


and boil it down to a pillular conſiſtence, taking care to 


5 prevent its burning towards the end of the operation. The 
daoſe may be from Bi. to 3 i. in a lax ſtate of the fibres of 


the ſtomach, and in ſome diſorders of the breaſt. 
The doſe of the root may be to two drams. | 

The rad; enul. C. Condit. is prepared in the ſame 

ner as the ExRynGo Roor, which ſee. | | 


See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med, Neumann's Chem. | 


Works. 


ENULON, from e, and war, the gums. The inter- 


in the mouth. 


ENUR. That vapour of water of which ſtones 3 


generated. | 


ENURESIS. An involuntary diſcharge of urine. Dr. 


Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe. in the claſs locales, 


and order apocenoſes. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies. 1. 
Enurefis attonica, when ſome other diſeaſe hath injured 
the ſphinCter of the bladder. 2. Eneuręſis irritata, from 
compreſſion or irritation of the bladder. See Urine, 
incontinence of. | . {+ 


ENYPOSAPROS, from c, within, ure, a prepoſition, 
which in compoſition is a diminutive one, and cargoes, 


putrid. An epithet uſed to the ſpit of hepatic patients. 


ENYSTRON, from eyvw, to perfect. The laſt or fourth 

' ventricle in animals, that-chew the cud, which completes 
the digeſtion. According to Ariſtotle, it is a ſecond ventri- 
cle, or a thick part of the ſtomach of ruminatigg animals, in 


which the food is concoted. Gorræus makes it the 
as ABOMASUM, which ſee. | 
EON. The whole compaſs of the eye. 15 
EPACMASTICA. It is a continual putrid fever that 
is {till increaſing. See ACMASTIBOS, and ANACASIS. 
EPAGOGION. A name in Dioſcorides for the pre- 


ſame 


EPANADHT DON TES PURETI. Fevers, whoſe heat 
is not biting to the touch in the beginning, but becomes 
more and more ſo in the advance. | 


| ſpirituous extract is the moſt active preparation, 

but the watery is far more abundant in the quantity which 
is obtained from theſe roots, and ſo little inferior in its 
virtues, as to deſerve the preference for general uſe. Neu- 
man obtained from an ounce of the dry root, by means of 
water, ſix drams and a half of extract, but by means of 


Thirty ounces of roots 


man- 


gums, or that part of them which is with- 


E PI 


EPANADIPLOSIS, from rave, re. 
| reduplication of a fit of a ſemitertian Fen 
renewal of a cold fit before the hot fit is * 8 

EPANASTASIS. A tumor or tuberele. 
EPANCYLOTUS, from ahne, crokq 
A _ _ _— e, in Oribaſius. % way 
ANTHESMA, or Epanthiſma, fror 
An effloreſcence, : 2 *%, % 
EPAOIDAI. See AMULETA. 
EPAPHARESIS, from «mT, importin 
dedipnorg, a removal, In Galen it is 
repeated evacuation by bleeding, | 
EPARGEMOS. An epithet for a perſon affeclel x 
that diſorder of the eye called argemon. 
| EPARITA. A fort of earth. See HEPA 
EPARMA, or Eparſis, from aw, to FRE 
kind of tumor, but frequently applied to the peru 
EPAROTH, i. e. Botrys . as. 
EPENCRANIS, A name of the cerebellum. 
EPERLANUS. Called alſo viola marina. The 
This fiſh receives its firſt name from its pearl colour : 
the ſecond from its violet-like ſmell. It is very nou 
and as eaſy to digeſt. _ | : 
EPHEBZEON. the pubes. | 
EPHEDRA. A ſpecies of horſe-tail. See Cin 
Eu INA. ene | 
It is alſo the name of an inſtrument for 
_ ations, 
EPHEDRANA. The buttocks. 
EPHELCIS, from e, an ulcer. The cnt a 
ulcer, or a ſmall abraſion, or bloody fragment cough 
_ | 5 | 


Z A repetij 
ſed to as 


reducing 


EPHELIS, from ert, and -, the ſun, Sur 


ing. | 
EPHEM. GERM. An abbreviation of Ephemer 
Medico-phyſice Germaniz, EE 
EPHEMERA, from jyuepa, @ day. A diary fere, 
fever of one day's continuance only. It is an inſtance 
ſynocha.. In this cafe, ſuch a heat as attends an ein 
of wine, a pulſe ſomewhat full and quick, but ſoſt a 
regular; a flight head-ach, a nauſea and reſtleſſueß 
all the ſymptoms, all which terminate without any ſeal 
_ evacuation, If it continues unto the third day, itim 
diary fever; and if the conſtitution is very dry, an bel 
is to be dreaded. See Lommius's Med. Obſ. 
EPHEMERA DICHOMENE. It is a kind of fh 
erratica. £3 e | | 
EPHEMERIDES. Helmont calls thoſe diſeaſes th 
which ſeize the patient at particular times of the mat 
ephemerides zgrotum, the almanacs of the ſick. 
EPHEMERON. A name of the hermodactyl, vii 
the Arabians call ſurengian; alſo of the colchicon, wi 
they called ſurengian. Ihe firſt ſort is harmleſs, thei 
ter is deadly. 1 . | 
EPHEMERUM. Spider-wort. Boerhaave ment 
four ſpecies, all growing in Virgina ; and Dale ment 
an ephemerum, or deadly ſaffron. They are of 10 K 
esl les ĩð ͤ -5 75 35 
EPHESIUM. The name of a plaſter deſcrivd 
Celſus. J 
EPHIALTES, from egaxnar, to leap upon. * 
night-mare. See Incugvus. 
_ EPHIALTIA. A name for the pæonia. 
EPHIDROSIS, from nei po, to break out ini 0th 
| This is what the Latins call deſudatio and mader. 1 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locals” 
| order apocenoſes. This ſweating is often unnatin 
quality as well as quantity, In moſt inſtances, th 
order is ſymptomatic; when it is idiopathic, weak! 
the moſt frequent cauſe. | = 
| EPHIPPIUM, a ſaddle, i. e. Sella turcica ; it B 
ephippium, from its reſemblance to a ſaddle. _. 
EPHODES, from «mi, and eSog, away. In n 
crates it hath three ſignifications. 1ſt, The duds ot 
ſages by which the recrements of the body are cru 
2dly, Tue periodical attack of a fever, from the cone 
| uſe of it to expreſs the attack of thieves. 34} il 
ceſs of ſimilar or diſſimilar things which may be w 
hurtful to the body. 
 EPIALOS. An [epithet of a fever, from ol 
ile, aag, the fea; becauſe the ſea while undi 


- 
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and this kind of fever gently heats the patient. 


ati, e, ; a fever in which the patient labou 
| it to be a fever in hic patie Jurs 
bad! p 1 heat, and a coldneſs at the ſame 


The ancient Latins called it quercera. Heſychius 
hat the cold ſhivering preceding a fever was thus 
d. Some reckon it amongſt the varieties of tertian 


ALTES, i. e. Ephialtes. ; 
OLE, from eric, to preſs apon, i. e. Incubus. 
TCANTHIDES. The two angles of the eyes. 
ICARPIUM, from «T1, upon, and xaprog, the wriſt, 
ſame as peticarfiumn © 
ICAUMA, from vate, 10 burn, i. e. encauma. 
ICERAS. A name for foenugreek. — 
CERASTICA, from xeparyupury, to mix, or attem- 
| Medicines that obtund acrimony, and eaſe trou- 
Wne ſenſationsss. Ir | 1 5 
CHOLOS, from xen, bile. Bilious. "of 
CHORDIS, from X/, an inteſtine. The me- 
From ert, upon, and xopùn, a gut. 
CHORIOS, from em, upon, and Xopay 


Petition 
'0 ey 


affedtely 


R. 
evate, | 
e Paroty, 


lum. 
„ They 


| colour 


TY nout by Epidemius. L EB 
ICCEELIS. The upper eye-lid, or cilium. 
ICOLICA REGIONES. The lateral or lumbal 


ns. Theſe parts of the body which are adjacent to 
olon. From «T1, ſuper, and x, hollow. 
ICRASIS. A critical evacuation of bad humours, 
temperation of bad ones. When a cure is performed 
be alterative way, it is called per epicra/in. . 
ICTENION, from ers, above, and iſſos, pubes. The 
above the pubes. Alſo the fine lint which hangs 
t where flax is dreſſing. 

ICYEMA, from xuw, t9 conceive. 
a fœtus; alſo a mole. | 1 
ICYESIS, from xv, to conceive, Superfœtation. 
PMDEMICA AQUA, i. e. aq. alexiter. ſpt. | 
PIDEMIUS, from er, upon, and nus, the people. 


See Cin 
reducing : 
e cruſt of 
nent courk 

5 a 
1. Suu. bu In Hippocrates 


5 Ephen if 


1 emical. An epithet of diſeaſes which at certain 
ends an end ate popular, and attack many people at the ſame 
but fot of A diſeaſe which appears, and generally prevails; 
eſtlefſnel, for a time diſappears, is alſo called epidemical. See 
but any fen Epidemic Diſorders, &c. by James Sims, M. D. 
day, itöm bel. The clitoris. | eh 
dry, an bed DERMIS, from ent, upon, and dena, the ſhin. | 
of pear! ſkin. See Cu ricu 4. 8 
kind of & IDESMUS, from deo, to bind. A bandage by which 
| 8, bolſters, &c. are ſecured. | | 

e diſeaſes th FIDIDYMIS, from emi, upon, and Ji0upos, 4 teſticle. 
of the mo! pþididymis may be reckoned a kind of teſtis acceſſo- 
ſick. It is a body, on the upper part of the teſticles, 
dadtyls, vi 1s formed of a continuation of the tubes that con- 
Ichicon, wee the teſtieles; the continuance of the epididymis 


ds, forms the vaſa deferentia. 


leſs, the UNE | of t 
rey I[DOSIS. Preternatural enlargement of the parts. 


2ave mend IDROME, from eri, upon, and Jeu, 10 run. An 
Dale ment of humours ; as it happens when a ligature is made 
are of nol pink 5 
| IGASTRICA ARTERLEA. The epigaſtric ar- 
r deſcribed | 5 F 
| external iliac artery divides. into two branches at 
ap upon. 1 Famentum poupartii; one of them is the epigaſtric, 


runs to the infide of the rectus abdominis, at whoſe 


. part it communicates with the internal mamary. 


out into ofa unter obſerves, that in the operation for the femoral 
id mador. B re, we riſque cutting the epigaſtrica if we cut up- 
laſs locales," and outwards; and if upward and inward, : 
n unnaturd! dis in danger, as the hernial fac lies in the angle 
ances, th16 jen the two. | 


GASTRICE VEN. The epigaſtric veins. 
— liac veins, a little before their going out 
ly, ſend off from the inſide the epigaſtric veins, 


ic z weakt | 


ca; it 8B 


. N lend branches to the neighbouring glands, and 
om 1 8 4 muſculi recti abdominis, and then advancing, 
he ducts | er | | | 
y are enn 3 TRIUM, from en upon, or above, and yagnp, 
om the cu. LI; The upper fore part of the belly is thus 
za, 1 a eng from the pit of the ſtomach to an 
may be uh I, ne. above the navel, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
| | Atremity of the laſt af the falſe ribs to the 
om wb fal des are called hypochondriz, and are covered 
undiſtu0® © ribs, betwixt which, lies the epigaſtrium. 


15 


a region, 


 EPIGENEMA, from em,,tt 10 generate over and 
above, or anew. Sometimes it ſignifies a ſymptom, at 
others, any thing grown over another, as when the ſaliva 
is thickened, and forms a fur on the tongue. 
EPIGINOMENA, from eTiywouay to ſucceed, or ſuper- 
vene. Galen ſays, they ate thoſe ſymptoms which na- 


turally ſucceed, or may be expected in the progreſs of a 


diſeaſe; but Fœſius ſays, they are new acceſſions of ſome 

other affection to diſeaſes, which never happens but in 

ſtubborn and malignant diſeaſes. © F 
EPIGLOSSUM. A name for the Laurus Alexan- 


drina. | 4: 
EPIGLOTTIS, from ent, above, and yawrlg, the aper- 


ture of the larynx. It is a cartilage, ſhaped like the leaf 


of a plant: Winſlow ſays, the purſlane leaf. It is joined 
to the anterior and ſuperior part of the thyroides, ovec 
which it appears erected behind the root of the tongue, 
to which it is connected by ligaments fixed to the cornua - 
of the os hyoides; it is alſo connected with the arytænoid 
cartilages. It covers the glottis whilſt we ſwallow, to 
prevent any thing from falling into it. . 
— EPIGLOTTUM. An inſtrument mentioned by Pa- 
racelſus, for elevating the eye-lids. | | l 
EPIGLOUTIS, or Epiglutis, from eri, above, and 
vorlog, the buttock, The ſuperior part of the buttock. 
— EPIGONATIS, from en, upon, and %, a nee. 
The patella. | Ee | 
EPIGONON, i. e. Epicyeaa. | 
EPIGOUNIDES. The muſcles inſerted into the knees. 
EPILENTIA, i. e. Epilepſia. 
EPILEPSIA, from er, to invade, i. e. Epilepſy. 
EPILEPSIA, from enmauCarw, to ſeize, invade, or 
_ oppre/ſs. The epilepſy. It is alſo called morbus caducus, 
or falling ſickneſs, becauſe the patient falls' ſuddenly to 
the ground ; the great, or Herculean diſeaſe, on account 
of its violence, and the difficulty in conquering it; mor- 
bus ſacer, or ſacred diſeaſe, becauſe it affects the mind, 


| and: moſt noble parts of a rational creature; divine diſ- 


eaſe, either becauſe it requires ſomething more than hu- 
man for its cure, or becauſe it was thought to be ſent from 
heaven as a curſe upon earth ; morbus infantilis, and pue- 
rilis, becauſe it happens moſt frequently to infants and 
Children. WD 133 5 | e 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. He diſtinguiſhes three ſpe- 
cies. 1. Epilepſia cerebralis, when it ariſes ſuddenly 
without any manifeſt cauſe ; no uneaſineſs proceeding, ex- 
cept ſometimes a giddineſs, or loſs of fight. 2. Epilep/ia 
ſympathica, when it ariſes without any manifeſt caule ; 
but is preceded by a particular ſenſation ariſing from 
ſome part of the body which goes upwards to the head. 
3. Apilepſia occaſionalis, when it ariſes from manifeſt ir- 
ritation, and ceaſes on the ceſſation of the morbid irrita- 
tion. Ee on e 
An epilepſy is a violent, involuntary, or convulſive 
contraction of the netves, membranous, and muſcular 
parts of the whole body, attended with an abolition of 
ſenſe, and drawing its origin from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture 
of the membranes ſurrounding the brain, the ſpinal mar- 
row, and the nerves; whence the vital principle is im- 
petuouſly conveyed into the organs of motion, but in a 
leſſer quantity into thoſe which ſubſerve the purpoſes of 
ſenſation. Dr. Cullen defines it as conſiſting in convul- 
ſions of the greater part of the muſcles of voluntary mo- 
tion, attended with a loſs of ſenſe, and ending in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility, and ſeeming ſleep. 
Weakly and pampered children are the moſt ſubject to 
this diſorder; men more than women. ey 2 
The cauſes are various; the principal and immediate 
one is a ſpaſmodic ſtricture in the dura mater, and its 
continuation er the ſpinal marrow and nerves ; but as 
the ſecondary and remote cauſes are very various, ſo there 
ariſes different ſpecies, and denominations of epileptic fits. 
When the cauſe is in the brain itſelf, it is called an idio- 
pathic epilepſy; when in other parts it is called ſympto- 
matic. | | 
The idiopathic epilep/y hath for its ſecondary cauſes 
external violence, as blows, bony protuberances ariſing 
internally in the baſis of the ſkull, or in the lateral, or the 
falciform finuſes ; from this cauſe the diſorder is chro- 
nical ; an obſtruction of the jugular veins, or - 555 
| inuſes 
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of the dur mates, eſpecially the fleiberm ſnl, from 


polypous eoncretions- or other matters, the paſhons of the 
mind, an ill nformation of the brain) 80 
A ſymptomatic epilepſy hath for its ſecondary cauſes; 


cachectic and hypochondriae habits ;. flatuleacies proceed- 
ing from the ſtomach and bowels; ſpaſms of the inteſtmes; 


wregular ſecretions and extxeti lons; the aerid matter of 
eruptive and other diſeaſes tranflated to the brain; pains 


that are violent and attended with ſpaſms in the nervous 


parts; ſtones paſſing through the ureters cauſe a ſympto- 
mitie cpileſy which hath obtained the name of the nephri- 
tiglepilepſy, worms, poiſons, &c. 


Among the primary eauſes of eprizpfies are whatever 
can impair the general vigour of the conſtitution, and 
particularly that injures the nervous ſyſtem. 


Jo form a more diſkinck ſqea of the ætiology of an epi- 
lep hir it ſhould be obſerved how different the circulation 


ol bloed through the brain is catried on from what it is 


in the reſt of the body. As ſoot as the arteries enter the 
head, they loſe. theit 'Fronget coat, and confiſt of a thin 
membrane only, whieh is deſtitute of ſenſation and mo- 
tion, they are emptied into the venous ſinuſes in the dura 
mater, thence the blood is conveyed into the jugular 
veins, Kc. to the heart again. The ſtructuteè of the dura 
mater fhould be attended to, and other peculiarities at- 
tending it. To this end, fee Bagliti de Fibea Motrice, 
hb: 1 | | 1105 | 

The diagnoſtics vary much in different people 3 ſome 


are ſ*!denly ſeized, others have a train of ſymptoms fore- 


boding the attack, ſuch as wearineſs, an oppreflive pain 
in the head, interrapted ſleep, a languid pulſe, a pale 
countenance, ſtupor and drewſineſs, an unuſual dread 
and terror, 2 ringing in the ears, palprtation of the. heart, 
inflation of the przcordin; diftufbed reſpiration, rumbling 
in the bowels; a difcharge of fetid ſtools, coldneſs in the 


joints, and a copious diſcharge of urine. Some alſo per- 


ceive a kind of cold vapour gradually aſcending from the 
extremities. to the heart and brain. Whether more or 
leſs of theſe ſymptoms precede the attack, or none of 


them attend, the fit approaches ſuddenly, and as it were 


unexpectedly; the patient falls down on his back to the 
round; the thumbs are firmly fixed on the palms of the 
Lands ; the eyes are diſtorted, and the white part of them 


5 only appears; all ſenſation, both internally aud externally, 


is deſtroyed ; there is a frothing at the mouth, with a 


- hiſſing noile, the tongue. is often lacerated by the teeth, 


and the joints ace ſeized with a violent trembling. In 


ſome there are many ridiculous and difagreeable diſtor- 


tions and geſticulations; in others, inſtead of convulſive 


motion, there is a highly rigid ſpaſm in all the members, | 


by whieh they are ſo fixed that no force can move them. 
In infants, the penis is erected; in young men, the ſeed 
is ejected, and fometimes the urine is diſcharged to a 
conſiderable diftance, and this, as well as the diſcharges 
by ſtool; are involuntary. At length theſe ſymptoms re- 
mit; the patient ſeems to have a fort of reſpite at inter- 


upon each other, the tongue hangs out of the mouth; 


when the paroxyſm ceaſes, the patient is entirely ignorant 


et every thing that happened during it; he rolls on the 
ground, his countenance appears fad, he begins to yawn, 
and ſtretches himſelf with a kind of violent efforts; he 
riſes and walks flowly, ſeems uneafy, and the veins of 
his forehead appear diſtended. Some are fo affected after 
their recovery, that for. a time they know not their moſt 
familiar friends; others are more or leſs. affected with 
ſoine of the ſymptoms that precede the attack of the fit. 
In ſome, the returns are regularly periodical, in others, 
regular and uncertain. By frequent returns of this diſ- 


order, the patient grows dejected, is indolent, ſubject to | 


a vertigo, and trembling if he looks upward, becomes 


hable to ſadden anger from triffes, and many other un- 


The epilepſy ſhould be diſlinguiſhed from the apoplexy, 
convulfions, and hyſterics. 3 
That kind of ep:/epſy which refembles a ſleep, is more 


happy attendants gradually gain upon him. 


The hereditary kind is rarely cured; and when the diſ- 
order is chronical or habitual, ſucceſs is not to be depend- 


ed on. When the approach of puberty, or the eruption 


of the menſes does not remove au epilepſy in women, nor 
9 by 2 0 


1 


4 


q 


þ 


F 


| 


à⁊ cure when the caſe is not inveterate, 


% 


L 


delivery of the firſt child; an hereditary ca m 


ſuſpocted, but à cure is not to he expected: . 


frighta, they are never cured, or ſo rarely 2 
little hope, for when the patient ſeems 3 
are productive of à relapſe. When the fits appro 
ing ſieep the danger is greater. Hippoerates atm 
boys are relieved from this diſorder about their ſen l 
fourteenth, or ſeventeenth year. There is fome bl 

» 

when the caſe is in the prime viz, or ey 
tranſlated to the nervous fyitem, n 
From the variety of cauſes, and the nature of fone 
them, it is difficult to ſtate the indications and method 
cure. However, with Dr. Smith we may propoſe, if 
To prevent an impending paroxyſm. 2dly, Ty for 
a preſent one. Jdly, To guard againſt future attack 
The firſt of. theſe intentions is anſwered in plethoric h 
bits by ſuitable evacuations and antiſpaſmodics, 2 nj 
opium, muſk, &c. in languid conſtitutions, by wan 
nervous medicmes, as Caſtor, valerian, camphor, f 
ums, volatile falts, the bark, chalybeates, &c. Chen 
ays, that the epilepſy differs but little otherwiſethan int 
degree from the hypochondriae and hyſteric fits, andd 
ferves than when the former abates it ends in hypoc 


| driac or hyſteric diforders, and when the latter b 
| lent, they terminate in epilep/ies : he therefore urges 
| free uſe of vomits, bitters, and ſteel. The ſecond int 
tion calls for the uſe of ſinapiſms or bliſters if the { 
are long; but before thefe are applied, or when thef 
ale ſhort, endeavour to force open the month by 


of a wedge thruſt between the teeth, when the jaws 


| ſeparated as far as the patient can eaſily admit of 


health, the fit will generally be removed; and in ck 


| where the patient hath due notice of its approach, | 


may prevent the fits by introducing the wedye into 


mouth. When the fits are preceded by peculiar ſe 


tions in the toes, feet, or legs, a bandage applied i 
below the knee will often prevent the paroxyſm; 


wherever theſe ſenſations are felt, let a bandage beg 


plied there, and continued from thence upwards, 

ſtances of abfolute cures have occurred by cutting di 
to the part in which thoſe peculiar feelings were firlt pt 
ceived. See an inſtance iu the Edinb. Med. Efays, n 
iv. and fee the article AL BAD ARA. Colius Aurelad 


| prefers the blowing of ſtrong vinegar up the noſiniy 
volatile falts. The third intention requires, if pol 


that the cauſe be known, in order to its being remord 
but unhappily in ſome inſtances it cannot be diſco 
ed, and in ſome if it could, no remedy could beg 
plied. However, in ſome caſes, the cauſe hath be 
clearly diſcerned, and in others, cures have been efeck 


where the cauſe was only gueſſed at; whence there 8 


couragement for endeavours under very doubtſul cel 


| ſtances. Among the means of cure, and what ib 6 

tolled as a ſpecific, is the flof. cardam. given to io 2 4 
| three or four times a day, See CARDAMINE: 

krals, but the eye-lids remain immoveable ; the teeth grind | | 

| fome inſtances, and in all cafes concurs with cvacum 


An ifſue kept open in the vertex hath been coraW 


general in removing the plethora, which often, by 


preſſing and irritating, is the cauſe of the diforder. 1 
contuſſons or fractures of the ſkull, or fragments! 


preſs upon the brain; when a caries in the bones 7? 


ſkull from the lues venerea, or other diſorder, 1 * , 
of epilepſies, the part muſt be trepanned. When i 


kpfy is ſymptomatic, the original diſeaſe rem 
er of courfe will alfo be cured. In = 
ſtances a few large doſes of affa fœtida hath © 


relieved ; in others, four or five drops of the tinck. I 


every morning and night, hath had the fame * 
milk diet continued for three or four months hath! ; 
ed; and various other particulars are mentioned uf 


| tical authors from which the like advantages hare 3 
reaped. In general, befides proper evacuations ,' 


peated, warm nervous medicines, and the bark bo | 
moſt to be depended on, with iſſues in the in 


| thigh, a little above the knee; and if the retu 
dangerous than that in which convulfive motions happen. | 


riedieal, or ſeem to be influenced by the 2 
to its changes, and, after an emetic, Jet . 3 
emptied by a gentle ſolutive, and the patient f 
to avoid whatever he obſerved to produce of 
fits. Valerian and the bark, mired in equal f. 
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ale may | | 

: cauſed] to 2 i, or $i. ſs. three times a day. Muſk 
0 allnt 4 oy 3 5 twice d day. See Hippocrates, Cel- 
'ered, nil Cælios Aurelianus, Aretzus, Hoffmann, Boerhaave, 
ma mong the belt authors on this ſubjeQ. ſee Threlfal's 
allerts, th | | 


cr bos Eſſays on the ſame; Cullen's Firſt Lines, 


me hope 
* heredity 
"me diſord 


DIMEDIUM. Barrenwort. It is a plant with 
ike thoſe of ivy. Its fruit is a pod with flattiſh 
1 ſeeds. Dioſcorides takes notice of it, but the vir- 
be atributes to it render it worthleſs. | 
MEDIUM. A ſpecies of toxicodendron. 
pIMORIOS, from nete, 10 divide. N 
b leq it is an epithet of the difference of pulſes with 
& to their inequality of the time they keepin beating. 


e of ſome 
1d method 
Propoſe, 1{ 
5 To thort 
ture attack 


* 


IMULIS. The knee-pan. 


* 


*. NELIS. The ſmall baſtard medlar. 7 

8 b . INENEUCOS, from vevo, to nod or incline. It 
m® 4 10 epithet of a pulſe which beats unequally in different 
lj Ohe of the artery. It is alſo called perineneucos. Ga- 
feta ays it is familiar in heCtics. | 


MNEPHELOS, from -veqeam, @ cloud. Cloudy, 


+ ror pithet applied to the enæorema in the urine, which 
latter is ars like a cloud. {rf | 

re uroes wN ION, from ei, upon, and ywJog, the ſhoulder, 
ſecond int houlder blade. 3 . bogs 
s if the f INYCTIS, from em, on, and wet, night. It is a 


when the! 


ath by 


what livid colour, with a violent inflammation round 


ny Theſe tumors affect the hands, arms, and thighs. 
and wal ancients rank them with the terminthus, which is 
approach, | rleſs. Some deſcribe them as of a duſky red colour, 


edge intol ſometimes of a livid and pale colour with great inflam- 


eculiar fer 


applied ti gleet, and ſeparate away in a ſlough. It appears to 
aroxyſm; kind of furunculus. When it is opened there is an 

indage bes 1 of ſanies, and an ulcer is found therein. The 

ipwards, is more violent than is in proportion to its magni- 
cutting du for it is ſcarcely ſo large as a bean. Paulus and 

were hilt s lay it creates no great pain in the day time, but that 

d. Ee 8 troubleſome in the night. Celſus recommends that 

u Aae is, and all other kinds of puſtules, the patient 

he noſtrily much, abſtains from all acrid food, and is very 

os, if poli ng in his diet. | | | | „ 
ing non S. Mild, gentle. An epithet which Hippo- 
t be die beſtows on mild epidemic fevers. | | 

could be IPAC 118. Dioſcorides mentions this plant, and 
ale hath de ave take it to be the helleborine latifolia montana. 


> been effedh 


ce there we exacerbations than are uſual in a fever. 


'obcful cre ASTON, i. e. Catapaſma, _ 

1 what 50 IPECHY, from ent, above, and wnxvs, the cubit. 
' to en of the arm above the cubit. FE: | 

"RY IPLEPHYCOS, from ent, upon, and uw, to grow. 
een curati me of the adnata. 3 x PEW, 

th evacuall IPLANOMENA, from eri, importing addition, 
often, br cl anden, a phenomenon or hmptom. Thoſe adven- 
iforder, Wi $ ſymptoms which do not appear till the diſeaſe is 
ragment — ſeems to be the ſame as epiginomena. 

e bones 0! HLEBOS, from en, and p, a vein. One 
er, is hed rr are prominent. | | 

When tet HLOGISMA, from em and ph, 10 inflame, 
remove)! a flame, A violent inflammation, - attended with 

In foot —_ and redneſs. EF 6 | 

\ath cfedl HLOGISMA. A name which Hippocrates gives | 
the tindl. Hy Alſo a burning heat in any part. 
ſame eſfel | RA, from emipepwy to carry with a force. In | 
\« hah uo | mal ſenſe, it is an impetuous flux of humours, eſ- 
tioned inf | *y de tam matory one of the blood to the whole 
ages bur B Wer body, or to any part thereof, but more 
nion W 3 Inis when tears trickle down from the eyes, 
bark wille Bow: of obſtructed puncta lachrymalia, or an 
he infd | 10 influx of the humours upon the eye. | 
returns mp ua or watery eye, alſo called a lippitude, and 
e mooh, ® % 0 when the tears do not paſs the puncta ly- 
t the bol ch th 75 run down the cheek. Some conſound 
tient be ln 4 4 ſtula lachrymalis, becauſe in both the tears 
e Of ina n the cheeks ; but in the fiſtula lachrymalis there 


= = the tears. Whatever prevents the tears 
Wk rough the puncta lachrymalia and naſal 
de an epiphora, as firſt, any tumors, as the 


equal f " 


. 


Superpartial. | 


of puſtule which riſes in the night, whence its name. 
bs ſays this puſtule 1s of a bad kind, of a whitiſh or 


on and pain. In a few days they are ſaid to burſt 


PAROXYSMUS. It is when. the patient ſuffers 


a hog's briſtle, or ſilver wire may be oiled, and 


| excited vomiting, inflammation, and t 
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encanthis in the great-angle of the eye. Secondly, any 
accident, as a wound, burn, &c. cloſing up the puncta 
lachrymalia. Thirdly, deſtruction of the naſal duct. 
Fourthly, a polypus of the noſe. Fifthly, a fiſtula la- 


chrymalis. Sixthly, an inverſion of the eyelid. See Ec- 


TROPIUM. Laſtly, an erofion, or other defe& of the 
caruncula lachrymalis. 8 1 
Dr. Cullen places the epiphora, or watery eye as a genus 
of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and order apocenoſes. | 
When this diſorder exiſts, it is more eaſy to diſcern than 


it is to diſcover the cauſdm. 3 
When the cauſe is a humour in the angle of the eye, a 


— 


poly pus in the noſe, a diſtortion of the eyelids, and a fiſtula 


lachrymalis, they muſt be temoved. hen a congluti- 
nation of the puncta lachrymalia is the cauſe, we are to 
examine whether their ducts are totally conglutinated, or 


it is only their mouths that are covered, for if it is aſter a 
burn, or from a cicatrix after a wound, &c. a cute is 


hardly to be hoped for; but if only a cuticle covers the 
duct, a perforation may be made with a needle, and then 
aſſed 
through, and continued till the part is healed. 


ed. See Heiſter's Surgery, and Brooks's Practice of Phyſic. 
EPIPHYLLITIS. A name of a ſpecies of opuntia. 
EPIPHY IL LOSPERMOPHEROUS PLANTS, of 


* 


f the 
cauſe is a total want of the caruncula lachrymalis, a cure 
cannot be performed, becauſe that gland cannot be reſtor⸗- 


eri, upon, pu a leaf, aTeput, feed, and pepe, to bear. 


They are ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the back of their 
leaves, as do all capillary plants. SUE 


EPIPHYSIS, from vie, to grow to, of upon. It 


is a ſmall bone annexed to the larger, by means of an in- 


tervening cartilage; this cartilage is only obſervable in 


growing ſubjects, for in adults it cannot be diſtinguiſhed 


rom the bone. Epiphyſes being of a larger diameter 


than the bone they belong to, ſerve to render the articu- 


| lation more firm; and the muſcles inſerted into them, act 
with greater force, as their axes are farther removed from 
the centre of motion. Epipbyſes are ſometimes ſeparated 


from the head of the bone, and miſtaken for a luxation, 
JJ 0 RY 3535 
EPI PLASMA, i. e. Cataplaſma. Alſo name for an 
application of wheat meal, boiled in hydrelæum to wounds. 
 EPIPLOCELLE, from einde, the amentum, and xyan, 


a rupture. 
through the integuments ofthe belly. Mr. Sharpe ſays, in 
a quantity of the omentum hath fallen into the ſcrotum, 


as by drawing the ſtomach and bowels r hath 
e ſame train 


An hernia, or rupture of the omentum. 
| It is when the omentum protrudes through the openings 


the fifth chapter of his Operations, that ſometimes ſo large 


[ym ghoms as happen in the bubonocele ; and that when 
t 


is happens it is neceſſary to open the ſcrotum, in which 
the operation and proceſs will be the ſame as in the bu- 


bonocele. It is neceſſary alſo that the rings of the muſcles 
ſhould be dilated, or otherwiſe, though ſome of the mor- 
tified part of the omentum is removed, the reſt can- 


not well be returned, ſo will gangrene. | But, except an 


inflammation, &c. are actually commenced, this method 


is not to be attempted. | : 1 
EPIPLOIC FE, (Ar EN DIcuLE.) The peritoneal 

coat of the inteſtines; ſends out ſome proceſſes like little 

epiploons, to which Winſlow gives this name. 


EPIPLOICA ARTERIA. Before the f lenic artery 
arrives at the ſpleen, it ſends a branch to the omentum, 


which is thus called. See SPLENICA ARTERIA. 


EPIPLOICA DEXTRA, (VEex4.), It is a branch 


from the trunk of the meſaraica major which goes to the 
omentum. 1 


EPIPLOICA SINISTRA, (Vexa.), It ariſes from 


the ſplenica at the ſmall extremity of the pancreas, and is 


ramified on the omentum all the way to the colon, where 
it communicates with the hzmorrhoidalis interna. 

_ EPIPLOITIS. It is that ſpecies of inflammation of the 
peritoneum which Dr. Cullen calls peritonitis omentalis. 
See PERITONITIS. It is alſo called the child-bed fever. 
See PUERPERIL 1s FEBRIS. 5 2 | 

EPIPLOOCOMISTES, from enim, the caul, and 


_ xoputu, tocarry (as if it was a burden.) It ſeems to be only 


a term of raillery, from emi, the omentum, and xo» 


witcuai, to poſſeſs or have. 
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An epithet for thoſe who have a large epiploon, in com- 
-pariſon of brutes. Veſalius underſtands it of one who 
ath a preternaturally * epiploon. 

un 


plied to one labourin er an epiplocele. 


_ EPIPLOOMPHALON, from sv] Ie, the omentum, 


and oveapacs the navel. All hernia umbilicalis. 
— EPIPLOON, from sn, to warm over, becauſe it 
ſeems to float upon the guts. See Ou EN TUM. 
EPIPLOSCHEOCELE. An hernia, in which the 
omentum deſcends into the ſcrotum, | | 
_ EPIPOL AUS. .. Slight, gentle. Hippocrates applies 
it to diſorders that are no way dangerous. 8 
EPIPOLASI8. A redundance and fluctuation. In 
chemiſtry it is when what. is ſublimed aſcends only to the 
ſurface, and there ſettles 3 | 
EPIPOROMA. It is any indurated tumor in the joints, 
from pos, from nir p, to harden. A callous concre- 


tion, a tophus, or 2 callus, moleſting the joints. 
3 


EPISARCIDIUM, from «pt, fleſb, i. e. anaſarca. 
Ef ISCHESIS, from X, to flop, retain. 

reſſion of due excretions. 
— EPISCHION, from «ri, upon, 
J.. SSN 
. EPISCOPALES VALVULEZ, i. e. Valvulæ mitrales. 
_ EPISEION. The pubes. | | 
-  EPISPASMOS, from n,, to attract. In Hippo- 
_ crates, according to ſome it is inſpiration ; but others fay 
it is a more quick inſpiration than uſual.  _ | 


[ 


It is a ſup- 


EPISPASTICA, from eig, ts draw. What the 


ancients called epi/paſtics, were ſuch external applica- 


tions as only rubified the ſkin : they drew the humours | 


more.copiouſly to the part to which they were applied; 


and according to the different degree of effect, received 


different names; the ſlighteſt were called phœnigmoi, the 


next were ſinapiſms, the next were velicatories, and the 
Krongeſt were cauſtics. 'The London college hath 7 | 


properly changed the name of bliſtering plaſter from epi/- 
' paſt. to veſicatorium. F 
_ EPISPASTICUM MEDICAMENTUM. A dry me- 
| 2 prepared for the cure of malignant ulcers by in- 
ion. | | 


* EPISPHARIA, from 5 a ſphere. The brain 
being ſomewhat of that ſhape. According to ſome, it is 


the windings of the exterior ſubſtance of the brain; others 
ſay, it is the winding veſſels on the ſurface thereof. 

_ EPISTAPHYLINI. See STAPRYTLINx I. | 
. _. EPISTASIS. See EprsCHEs1s. It is alſo the ſub- 
ſtance on the ſurface of the urine. | 


EPISTAXIS. Hippocrates expreſſes by it, repeated 


. diſtillations of blood from the noſe. Dr. Cullen uſes 


this term to diſtinguiſh bleeding at the noſe, as a genus 
of diſeaſe, which he places in the claſs locales and order 


hæmorrllagiæ. See HamMorRHaGia. 


.. .EPISTHOTONOS. The tetanus binding the body | 


. EPISTOMION. A ſtopper for a bottle, &c, Alſo 


TT, 7 4 PR 


the vent-hole of a furnace called a regiſter. | 


; .EPISTROPH AUS, from ent, upon, and gprgw, to turn. 
The firſt vertebra of the neck. Some (though improperly) 
call the ſecond thus. It is alſo writ epiſtrophea, and fep:/- 


PITASIS. In Hippocrates it is the beginning and in- 


ereaſe of the fit. 


.. EPITEDEUMA. The way of living which a perſon 


- | preſcribes to himſelf. Ccelius Aurelianus calls it vitz 


_ affeftion@. . And Celſus calls it vita propoſita. _ 
 EPITHEMA, from #7, upon, and ribnu, to cover, to 
lay upon or apply. A lid or cover; but is alſo uſed to 
- denithy a topical medicine. Epithems are, iſt. liquid; 
and when applied warm, are ſometimes called fomenta- 


tions or embrocations. 2dly, Dry, or ſolid. Theſe are 


medicated powders ſewed up in cloths, and are called 
ſacculus, ſaccus, cucupha, cucullus, frontale, ſcutum, 
lectulus, & pulvinar.  3dly. Thoſe of the ſoft or poultice 
| kind, as finapiſms, and other kinds of poultices. Turner 
confines the name of epithem to liquids in which rags 


are dipped, to be applied to the part affected. See Gau- 


bius de Formulis Medicamentorum. 


..,. EPITHELIUM. So the cuticle on the red part of the 
lips is called. | | 24a 


Ot it may be ap- 


and ic x, iſchium. 


- 
y_ - 


uſe the knife, than to hazard 
| the ſtronger ones. 5 


_ _ EQUIS 


_ EPITHESIS. In ſurgery; it is the reac... 
crooked limbs by means af en —_ 

EPITHYMBRUM. A ſpecies of moſs pron; 
the thymbra, or winter-ſavory; * 

EPITHYMUM. See CuscuTra. 

EPOCHETEUSIS. A derivation of the juicez wa 
parts. | | | 
| F EPOMIS, i. e. acromion, from EN, upon, and 
Shoulder. 9 

EPOMPHALUM. From es, upon, 
navel. Any application to the navel. 

EPODE, or Epodos, from eri, over, and jy, : 
The method of curing diſtempers by incantations, 

EPOSCHION. The tendril of a plant. 

EPOMPHALION, from «a, upon, and wow 
navel. A medicine which purges by being applied uf 
region of the navel. x; | 

EPOSILING A. Scales of iron. : 

EPSOM WATER. Its medicinal powers ar q 
tained in the ſalt which bears its name, and is apo 
SAL. cath. amar. which ſee. „„ 

EPU LIS, from si, upon, and az, the gun. 

A kind of tubercles in the gyms, of which thee 
two ſpecies ; one without pain, the other is trouble 
and often degenerates into a cancer. They are of dif 
ſizes, ſome having a broad baſis, and others a fa 
neck, by which they are united to the gums. 

The beſt method of cure is totally to extirpate th 
when they have a ſmall neck, or root, they my 
twitched off with a thread, When the baſis is broad 
{troy it with the ol. tart, per deliq. or a ſolution d 
ammoniac. If theſe mild corroſives fail, it is bet 
the danger which att 


and 0922 Þ, | 


After the. humour is extirpated, waſh the moul 
red wine, or oxycrate with alum; and when the 
ceafes to flow, uſe a mixture of the honey of roles 
oil of myrrh. See Turner's Surgery, vol. i.). 
 Heiſter's Surgery. r . 

EPULOTICA, from way, a cicatrix, e 1810 
trize. Epulotic. Topical. medicines which dry n 
midity, repreſs fungous fleſh, and diſpoſe wound 
ulcers to be covered with ſkin, are ranked under 
name. Dry lint, gentle compreſs, and the cerote! 
lap. calam. are the general applications. 

EPULOTIC. Cerat. See Cal aminaks LA 
 EQUI CLIBANUS. In chemiſtry it is the l 
horſe dung. | 15 | . 

ETUM. See Cavra EGuIxNx a. 
18 ISE TUM POLY GQNOIDES. i. e. Algo 
, RQUISE TUM SUB AQUA REPENS. FOLD 
FURCIS. See CERATOPHYLON. — 

 EQUITATIO. Riding. During this exerciſe, i 
viſcera” are ſhaken, and prefſed againſt each 0 
the ſame time, the pure air acts with a greater i 
the lungs. Weakly perſons; or thoſe whole {toms 
infirm, ſhould be cautious of riding before il 
are ſomewhat digeſted. _ pe 

ERANTHEMUS, i. e. Adonis flos. wi 

 ERASISTRATUS. - He was contempora!? 10 
rophilus: they were both of Alexandria, ande 
hyficians. Eraſiſiratus, and his preceptor 1 
daniſhed bleeding from medicine, and they '7 ; 
purges ; inſtead of theſe they ſubſtituted aun 
tratus was particularly attached to the uſe of i 
diſeaſes of the viſcera, and lower belly; he wi 
books, fragments of which are in Con ie 
and Galen. Aſter the death of Alexandef ih, 
he, with Herophilus, diſſected many hum 
Eraſiſtratus had a ſchool at Smyrna; He 
another in Phrygia. | _"_ 

ERAWAY, i. e. Ricinus vulgaris mio 

EREBINTHUS, i. e. Cicer. ＋ 
ERECTORES PENIS. Theſe muſcles *" 10 
inſide of the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and ied 
crura, where they unite. | They are alſo cab. 


penis; and Spigelius calls them collacerales 

EREGMOS, from fuyrope, to break Ko} 
minous fruit decorticated and broken into 2 
ſays it is hean meal. 1 


ERR 


rTHISMOS, from eps, to Excite, irritate. In 
|, whatever is an obſtacle to nature is an erethiſ- 
in particular, it ſignifies an irritation of the belly, 
thin acrimonious humours, and their diſcharge in 


eclificatig 
$ Brown 


8. 1 6 
rkla TERRA. Eretrian earth. There are two 
one is White, the other aſh-coloured. The latter 
It eſteemed. 3 
FUGMOS. An eructation. 3 
MEN A URA. Urines that aſſume a cloudy 
ſtence in the middle. | 


Juices to of 
on, and 


1 orange | 


FEUXIS. Eructations. 1 
wha, MGALIA. That part of alchemy that explains the | 
F: ments thereof. N 3 
d wal ASIMA. A name of the worſt fort of myrrh. 
8 ede AS TERIUM, from pyor, a work. A laboratory: 


rticular, it is that part of a furnace in which the co- | 
alembic, r2tort, &c. containing the matter to be acted 

repoſitet. + 7 22 
PGOT. So the French call a diſeaſe, which reſemi- 
bne in England, which is cauſed by eating bad corn. 
MICA, alſo called erice, common heath, heather, 
| - Boerhaave mentions eight ſpecies, but others add 
more. The flower is of a curious ſtructure, and a 
ion of them is commended as a ſolvent for the ſtone; 
ounces of it are to be drank every night and morning. 

Rail Hiſt. „CCC 1 | 
RICERUM. The name of ſeveral collyria in Aetius, 


Wers ate & 
d is allo al 


gun. 
w hich there 
1s troublek 
are of diff 
thers a fe 
15, 


* 


"od led from erica, heath, which is an ingredient. | 
Gs is bro FG ERON, alſo called ſenecio, erigerum Simſon, 
folution d roundſel. It is a low plant, and too generally known 
it is dem quire a deſcription The ſpecies uſed in medicine is 


enecio vulgaris, Linn. It is an annual plant, but may 


which att | | 
ay pund at all times of the year. The juice of the leaves 


the moul a powerful emetic. An infuſion of them, or their ex- 
when the ſed juice, may be given. Some maniacs find that a 
y of roſs cup full of the juice will operate with them as an eme- 
vol. i. p When other means fail, and thus they remove flight 
ks of their diſorder. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

Two, is 11 RIGERON CERULEUS. Blue fleabane. ; 3s 
ch dry up RIGERUM QUARTUM, i. e. Conyza ccerulea acris. 
'ofe wounk BRIGERUM TOMENTOSUM, i. e. Jacobæa Pan- 
iked under ca. 3 . . 


IRINEOS, i. e. Caprificus, or wild fig-tree. 


* RINOS. The name of a plant deſcribed by Dioſco- 


ARIS LAP 8 as reſembling ocymum, and bearing white flowers, 
is the bet ch are followed by black ſeeds. Bauhine mentions two 


er plants which have this name 


3 „and Muntingius an- 
er, which differs from them all. | 


e, Ag RIOPHORON. A ſort of woolly bulb mentioned by 
8. Fol -phraſtus. . e 75 
19 RITHRONIUM SATYRIUM; i. e. Dens canis la- 
exerciſe, e rotundioreque folio. | C | 
each ob IX. The ſuperior part of the liver. 85 
reatet u RODINIUM. A word uſed by ſome chemiſts to ex- 
e ood" > prognoſtic. oo 
core. thei ROTION, i. e. Apiaſtrum. . 
EROTOMANIA. That fort of melancholy to which 
| r3 are ſubject. See MELancnoLy. | 
pon ere Us, ©. e. Fungus coralloides, &c. 
, and Cl | N ES, 1. 27 Herpes. p a . 25 
ptor Ch . The ſame as Erratica. 
they rae} 0 TICA, _ Erratic. fevers, irregular tertians or 
fallin = 3 8 * - | 1 5 
by nx. Errhines, from zur, the noſe. Errbines, 
; he ume | MN which Galen gives to ſternutatories; they 
xlius Au ico ances, which, if ſnuffed up the noſe, promote 
ander tte! C ge of mucus therefrom. At preſent the milder 
human" lp diſtinguiſhed by the name of errbines, and the 
Heron RET by that of ſternutatories, becauſe they excite a 


Feng. By a prudent uſe of t 
| i bi and ſome other parts of 
ed; beſide, the general ſhock 


his kind of medicines, 
the head are much re- 
that ſneezing gives to 


inol. 


les ane oe dody, it tends to remove the remoteſt ob- 
nd ar li * us; hence its uſe extends to lethargies, epilepſies, 
* ug . 8 oes, catarrhs, gutta 
05 e e action of ſneezing ſeems to be more 
$ 
ary" i lively uſeful by its 1. 


dut it ſhould ever 


let plethora in the b. obſerved, that if there is any 


to piece | ES 
| bit, that ſhould be removed be-. 


| ernutatories ſhould 


Foal thork than that of vomit- 


ERY 


ERRIPSIS, from Finq; 70 precipitate. When ſpokeri 
with reſpect to the body, it ſignifies a loſs of ſtrength. 
ERROR LOCI. Boethaave is ſaid to have introduced- 
this term, from the opinion that the veſſels were of diffe- 
rent ſizes for the circulation of blood, ſerum, and lymph; 
and that when the larger fized globules wete forced into 
the leſſer veſſels by an error of place they were obſtructed. 
But this opinion does not ſeem well grounded. See Ar- 
TERIA. | I | 
ERVADO CAPITAON. The name of a plant in 
Braſil, called alſo cotyledon repens Brafilienfis. 
— ERUCA: Rocket. Boerhaave 'meiitions ſeven ſpecies. 
This kind of plant reſembles muſtard in appearance, but 


| is diſtinguiſhed by the ſmoothneſs bf its leaves, and its 
| diſagreeable ſmell. The ſeeds have a pungent taſte, ſome- 


what like that of muſtard, but weaker. The ſort uſed in 
medicine is the braſſica eruca; Linn. yr 


ERUCA SATIVA, called alſo eruca lati 


folia alba, 


| cruca major ſativa. Garden-rocket, The roots have 4 


hot biting taſte, and the ſeeds have the ſame qualities. 
The herb is eaten as a ſallad, and is ſomewhat warming 
and diuretic, but is not in uſe as a medicine. | | 


ERUCA SYLVESTRIS, called alſo erica ſylv. major, 
ertica tenuifolia, &c. Wild- rocket. Its qualities are much 
the ſame as thoſe of the garden ſpecies, but its taſte is 
ſomewhat more acrid and bitter. 
Reſeda vulgaris. Baſe rocket. 
Reſeda minor, cal 
Small baſe rocket. 9 | | 
Boerhaave reckons up ſix ſpecies of reſedas, but they 
are not of any valuable ufe in medicine | 
_ FERUCA. A name for muſtard. Raii Hiſt. | 
- ERUCA LATIFOLIA LUTEA. A ſpecies of ſiſym- 
A CAULIT CYPRESSA. Hedge 


brium. 


led alſo phyteuma, va 


leriana ſeptima: 


ERUCA SILI 
muſtard. | | — 45 5 
ERUC AGO. Corn-rocket, called alſo erucago ſege- 
tum, finapi- echinatum, raphaniſtrumi diſpermum Monſ- 
peliacum. Some ſay it is attenuating, others rank it with 
antiſcorbuties; but it is not of any note in medicine. 


ERUTHEMATA. Red fiery tumors which ariſe 


from an inflammation, as in eryſipelas. 
ERVA DE SANCTA MARIA. A name of the dra- 
J% /// ß 0 


ERVILIA, i. e. Ochrus. ; EEE ES 
ERVUM, called alſo orobos. The bitter vetch. It is 
the ervum ervilia, Linn. This plant grows up two feet 
in height, its leaves and flowers are like thoſe of the tare 
| in their ſhape, but are leſs,” and of a white colour; theſe 

flowers are ſucceeded by pods which contain two or three 
large round, whitiſh ſeeds;, It is a native of France, Italy, 
and ſome other of the warm parts of Europe. The ſeeds 


powerfully diuretic, and 'if mixed with honey' are ex- 
JJ. HEE HOT gn 5 

| u ee Luſitaniæ. The Portugal baſtard milk 
( LO 5 8 | e Bp bl 


Aſtralagus, called alſo Chriſtianæ radix, aſtragalus Sy- 


| riacus hirſutus, orobrychis peregrina, aſtragalus argen- 


teus. The filk vetch of Dioſcorides. 
ficult to ſay what plant this is. 
Clymenum. The chickling-vetch. Boerhaave men- 
tions four ſorts of this vetch, and Miller a fifth. '' | 
Securidaca, alſo called hedyſarum majus, pelecinum. 
Hatchet-vetch. The name pelecinum is from wramus, a 
hatchet, becauſe its ſeeds are ſhaped like a two-edged 
hatchet. VVV 
All theſe kinds of vetches are natives of warm climes, 
but are produced in our gardens. But whatever their 
medical qualities are, they do not obtain in practice. See 
Miller's Bick. vol ö, l.... ee eee ee 
_ ERYNGIUM, Eryngo. Boerhaave reckons eleven 
ſpecies, and Dale enumerates ſtill more. i 
 ERYNGIUM, alſo called iringus, eryng- maritimum, 
inguinalis, ſea-holly and eryngo. It is the eryngium ma- 
ritimum, or eryngium foliis radicalibus ſubrotundis pl: 
catis ſpinoſis, capitulis pedunculatis, paleis tricuſpidatis. 
It is, a bluiſh branched plant, with mallow-like thick, 
prickly leaves, angular or jagged. about the edges; the 
flowers are white; the roots are flender and long, brown 


Date fays it-is dif- 


> - 4 r 


have a farinaceous diſagreeable bitter taſte, are nephritic, 


_ plentifully 


FRY 


| . 
n 


E R V 


flowers 1 
in Jul 
The ro & 
— - ot has 
treſcent owed by a light e ſweet taſte, which the 0 diſorder m 
Freely ay: a mean bet aromatic punge ich on chew- | th ace 1s moſt hu be on an 
diet ed it is aperi wixt animal gene. It is pu— nen the feet: requentl Y part of th | 
rocker: to be I hog and 3 vegetable d cies is in the h. other 8 affected, the f e body; by 
8 it to be e e medicine. Te but more fit 3 ſkin and fat robs of the Ki The ſeat 5 next, 4 fmet! 
Rad Er as follows. e London college 3 The r ee 3 4 Heiſter fm 15 tu by diver 
1 yngii Cond! | 2 enerate int ard kind 1i o, an the s in the ſcarf de pr 
n the roots till th ita. Candied Eryngo Root w . _ e . men ern f 
li ; . et e | apt: a 
| taken © lit them eng will eaſil bien the ſeaſ n hot weather i Kg 5 
0 | ht * ich on sf 
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d a little anxiety of ſome hours duration. In 
of the diſeaſe the whole ſkin is very dry, and 
de of the mouth. | | 
las rarely comes to ſuppuration; when it does 
he (uppuration is always unkindly, and much diſpoſed to 
degenerate into an vicer. Sometimes a malignant kind 

1 ryſpeſas 18 epidemical, and then it often terminates in 
f - tene. This diſtemper often ſhifts its ſituation, it 
ies retires ſuddenly, but the patient is uneaſy and 
Sordered, he hath a propenſity to vomit, with a ſenſible 
anxiety and heat; the eryſipelas appears again in a diffe- 
rent part, and the patient feels himſelf quite relieved from 
the preceding ſymptoms. But, if inſtead of re-appear- 
ing on ſome other part of the ſurface, the humour is 
thrown upon the brain, or tne breaſt, he dies within a 
wy hours 3 and theſe fatal changes and tranſlations ſome-- 
mes occur without the leaſt reaſon or colour for aſcribing 
them either to any error of the patient, or of his phyſician. 
If the humours have been transferred to the brain, the 
patient immediately becomes delirious, with a highly 
fulked viſage, and very quick ſparkling eyes; ſoon after 
he proves frantic, and goes off in a lethargy. If the 
lungs are attacked, the anxiety and heat are inexpreſſible. 
There are ſome conſtitutions ſubject to a very frequent, 
nd, as it were, an habitual ery/ipelas : if it often affects 
the face, it is generally repeated on the ſame fide of it, 
nd that eye is at length conſiderably weakened by it. 

Srdenham reckons the eſſera (which ſee) a ſpecies of 
hela, and calls it the baſtard or ſcorbutic kind; and 
this he ſays is with or without ulcerations. What Pliny 
call; zoſter, and others call zona, ſhingles, &c. Syden- 
ham reckons a ſpecies of this diforder. 

The cryſpelas ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the plague, 
nd from inflammations of different kinds that happen on 
=: | | 
As to the prognoſtics, 
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vith a good habit, and when no nervous, membranous, 
or principal parts are affected, there is but little to be ap- 
prehended from it. Sometimes a convulſive diſeaſe, as 
an aſthma, colic, & e. hath been relieved by the approach 
Ot an ery/ipe/as, Danger is very conſiderable when this 
ſilorder is deeply ſeated, fixed on a ſenſible part, and the 


der leaves behind it a ſwelling in the foot, or ankle, or 
both, which is both troubleſome and difficult to remove; 


"quent returns denote a difordered liver or gall-bladder!; 
Fen it is ſeated in the face, a drowſineſs often attends it, 
n which caſe there is danger of a phrenitis, or of a mor- 
a lethargy : when it ſeizes the breaſts, particularly of 


ran 18 to be ſufpected: it is generally fatal within the 
zenth day, when the patient dies; and they who are 
hen ſeized with it, at laſt die of it. = 
the diet ſhould be thin and perſpirative ; roaſted ap- 
o may be eaten freely; the drink may be whey, barley- 
* [mall beer, water gruel, or if the pulſe ſinks ſmall 
47 be allowed. The patient ſhould keep out of 
2 during ſome hours in the day. But from the ex- 
es of hot and cold, equal care ſhould be taken to 
ud apainſt them. | : 
"pri to the cure, the firſt endeavours ſhould be to 
5 is diſorder by reſolution. In the ſlighter caſes, 
0 8 ion may be kept up with frequent draughts of ca- 
5 p 2 elder-flower tea, acidulated with the ſpt. 
. 10 utton, or with other cooling perſpiratives. 
wo = head be affected, gentle but repeated purg- 
Ta _ ee they ſhould alſo be continued until 
ty - any to be alleviated. But, if the pulſe is 
math of ard, bleed, and repeat it as the fever and 
the patient indicates; in this caſe, beſides ni- 


and other cooling perſpiratives, the bowels may be 


g It ſolu a 
it col . wry by means of whey, prepared by turning cow's 
ht, a0 ves Wage of tartar, tamarinds, &c. Dr. Freind 
121 mn ales. 1 When the head is affected, purges are the 
m1 TH but 


it may be added, that in ſuch like caſes 


be predicted by a reſtleſſneſs, attended with 


many of chem may be noted from 
the diagnoſtics above related: when it approaches ſud- 
denly, but with little diſturbance, and attacks a perſon |. 


by bad management it is eafily and ſoon rendered fatal; 


omen in child-bed, or who give ſuck, an abſceſs is the 
onſequence for the moſt part : if the noſtrils and mouth | 
re dry, and the patient is drowſy, an inflammation of the 


habit of body but indifferent: in ſome bad habits this diſ- | 
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ſinapiſms may be applied with ſingular advantage to the 
ſoles of the feet. | 

From an admiſſion of cold air the ery/ipelatous matter is 
ſomerimes ſtruck inwardly z when this happens, bleed 
immediately, apply bliſters on the ſides of the neck, one 
on the part from whence the inflammation receded, and 
ſinapiſms to the feet; at the ſame time forget not to ad- 
miniſter a purge, and to repeat the like as the caſe may 
require. 

When the pulſe is low, cordials and the warmer per- 
ſpiratives ſhould accompany the uſe of bliſters, 

When -an ery/ipelas attacks, or is repelled to the lungs, 
the only chance of life is to divert it therefrom, and fix 
it on the external parts: in this caſe, beſides the fever, 
pain in the breaſt, and other violent ſymptoms, the pa- 
tient frequently faints; and, what is worſe, he rarely ſur- 
vives his ſufferings. 5 | 

Bliſters are often uſeful, but ſhould be applied as di- 
rected under emp. veſicat. mitt. in the article CANTH a- 
RIDES, which ſee. on OE Ne | 

In the wandering kinds of this diſorder give half an 
ounce of the rob. ſambuc four times a day with five or 
ſix grains of the ſal polychreſt. in each doſe; every third 
day give a cooling purge, place the patient every evening 
in a pedilave, and after it apply ſinapiſms to his feet. 

From the nature of this diſeaſe, and from the pecu- 
liarities in the ſkins of different perſons, much caution is 
required in the application of external remedies. When 
the ſcarf-ikin is raiſed in bliſters, and the ſerum begins to 
tranſude, then apply abſorbing external medicines, ſuch 
as chalk finely powdered, or a thin rag may be ſpread over 
the inflamed part, and the chalk or fine flour ſprinkled 
upon the rag; or, inſtead of theſe, flannels wrung out of 
a decoction of elder and camomile flowers may be applied 
as often as they grow cool. Among liquids Goulard's ſa- 
turnine water is one of the beſt applications, and may 
ſafely be uſed in every caſe where a reſolution of the in- 
flammation is the aim. | g | 

If, notwithſtanding all endeavours to diſcuſs, the ſymp- 
toms of a ſuppuration {till prevail, encourage them by ap- 
plying the common white bread poultice, with ſaffron 
mixed in it, To We | | 

If a gangrene is threatened, beſides the inward uſe of, 
camphor and the bark, ſpirituous and ſtrengthening appli- 
cations ſhould be employed externally, ſuch as mixtures 
of lime-water with camphorated ſpirit, or camphorated 

ſpirit mixed with tincture of myrrh, or an infuſion of 
the bark. See Hippocrates's Aphoriſms, Galen's Meth. 
Med. Lommius's Med. Obſ. Hoffman's Med. Rad. Syſt. 
vol. ii. Swann's Tranſlation of Sydenham's Works, Hei- 
ſter's Inſt, of Surgery, p. i. lib. iv. c. vi. p. 290. Tiſſot's 
Advice to the People; Mageniſe on Inflammations. 

ERYSIPELAS BULLATUM. It is the cedema ery- 
ſipelatoides, when it renders the affected part tumid. 

ERYSIPELAS CURANS (ARBoR). See PAVvATE. 

ERYSIPELAS PULMONIS LOMMII, i. e. Carditis. 

ERYSIPELAS ROSA, i. e. Eryſipelas Veſiculoſum. 

ER YSIPELAS TYPHODES, 1. e. Eryſipelas Veſicu- 
loſum. ſh 3 RT 

ERYSIPELAS PESTILENS, i. e. Eryſipelas Veſicu- 
loſum. | | | . | 

ERYSIPELAS CONTAGIOSUM, i. e. Eryſipelas 
Veſiculoſum. | 

ERYSIPELAS ZOSTER, i. e. Eryſipelas Phlyctæ- 
nodes. 

ER YSIPELAS PHLYCT ANODES. The ſhingles. 

ERYSIPELAS VESICULOSUM. That ſpecies of 
eryſipelas called the role. Eg 

ERYSIPELATOIDES, from epvorpeaag, an eryfepelas, 
and eldog, likeneſs. It is a tumor reſembling the ery/pelas, 
or a ſpurious eryſpelas. | | 4 

ER YSISCEPTRUM, i. e. Rhodium. 

ERYTHEMA. A redneſs of the cheeks under an in- 
flammatory fever. It is a ſpecies of phlogoſis, See 
INFLAMMATIO. | 

ERYTHEMA AFRIGORE, i. e. Pernio. 

"ERYTHEMA AMBUSTIO. The ſame as combuſ- 
tura, or rather the inflammation cauſed by burns or ſcalds. 

ERYTHEMA GANGRANOSUM. A carbuncle. 
See CARBUNCULUS. | 


_ ERYTHRACIUM. 
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A ſpecies of ſatyrion. 
ERY- 
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- ERYTHRION. The name of an amalgama in P. E- 
ineta. | 
ERYTHRODANUM, i. e. Rubia tinctorum. 
ER Y THROEIDES, from seubgog, red, and «Ig, form 


A name of the tunica vaginalis teſtis. 


 ERYTHRONIUM. A ſpecies/of ſatyrion. 

ERYTHROXY LON, i. e. Poinciana. | 
 ESAPHE, from eoapau, to feel with the fingers. The 
touch or feeling the mouth of the womb, to know its ſtate. 
ESCAPAT LI. A ſpecies of ſena. 

ESCHARA. An eſchar or cruſt. In ſurgery it is a 
hard cruſt, or a ſcab upqn the fleſh, formed by the appli- 
cation of a red hot iron, a cauſtic, or ſome ſharp humour 
of the body. Alſo a ſlough, formed on a wound or ulcer, 
and is an inſtance of mortification; 5 

ESCH ARA The name of a ſub-marine plant which 
reſembles a net or cobweb. Boerhaave mentions three 
ſpecies. Their virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of coral; but 
none of them obtain in practice. aid 


ESCHAROPEPA. In Hippocrates it is an epithet for | 


roaſted barley-meal. + 7 5 
ESCHAROTICA, from to xapw, to ſtim over, ſcab 


oder, or bury into a cruſt, de ec, vide Scal. Hom. ad 


Il. 1. 418. Eſcharotics. Medicines ſo called, which, 
when applied to the fleſh, they form a hard cruſt, or ei- 


char; or medicines that ſkin over a wound. 


Cauſtics and eſcharotics differ only in degree, both be- 
ing what deſtroys any fleſhy part to which they are ap- 
plied en living bodies. Van Helmont firſt aſſerted their 
inefhcacy on dead bodies; and Dr. Petit of Paris con- 


firmed it. Theſe kinds of applications do not act upon 


the body from any innate power in themſelves, but only 
as actuated by the heat and moiſture of the circulating 
fluids which are found to be ſo eſſential to their action, 
that on the dead body they produce no alteration: they 


firſt heat the fluids in the part to which they are applied, 


and rarify them ſo as to burſt their veſſels; then tlie ſiner 
parts flying off, the part is left dry, and ineruſted. 
Cauſties or canteries are diftinguiſhed into actual and 


potential. The actual is real fire, that is, an iron made 
red-hot; but theſe, on account of their terrifying appear- 


ance, as well as the pain which they occaſion, are now 
laid aſide. Theſe act on the ſolids. The potential are 
thoſe which do not act with immediate burning, but only 


of theſe are cauſt. lunar. cauſt. commun. cauſt. antimon. 

They act by the acrid ſalts which they contain. | 
Their uſe, beſides that of deſtroying excreſcences, &c. 

is to open large abſceſſes where there is danger of cutting 


ſome adjacent veſſel, or when the knife appears horrid to | 


the patient. In this caſe, the common milder cauſtic 


generally ſuffices, and may be thus applied: lay a piece 


of {ticking-plaſter on the ſoft part of the abſceſs, having 


_ previouſly cut a hole in it, nearly as big as the eſchar is 
to be made; then, in the hole of the plaſter lay the cauſ- 


tic, which muſt be ſecured by another piece of ſticking- | 
plaſter: when the ſkin is not inflamed, the cauſtic very 
often occaſions little or no pain. When the cauſtic hath 
produced its effect, an opening may be made through it 
for the diſcharge of the pus, but the reſt may digeſt away. 
When iſſues are made by cauſtics, or bones laid bare by 
them, the eſchar muſt be cut out immediately, or the 
next day, leſt new fleſh ſhould fill up the part which is 


opened. To lay a bone bare, or to make an iſſue, let 


the cauſtic lay on about four hours; to deſtroy a large 
gland, lay it on ſix hours; but to open an abſceſs, it may 
remain two or three hours, according to the thickneſs of 
the ſkin, though generally, when the effect of the caultic 
is completed, the part on which it is applied ceaſes to be 
uneaſy. | | | 

When a large fungus is to be deſtroyed by a cauſtic, 
the method deſcribed in the Edinb. Med. Eſſays ſeems 
moſt eligible ; it is as follows: the lap. infern. was applied 


to a tumor on the coats of the teſtis ; after the ſepara- 


tion of the eſchar, the lap. infern. & ol. vitr. were alter- 


nately uſed, by rubbing the patt firſt with the lap. infern. 


then in leſs than a minute after, with a fir {tick dipped 
in the ol. vitr. which inſtantly removed the pain occa- 


ſioned by the lap. infernalis; at each dreſſing, this alter- 


nate application of theſe oppoſite cauſtics was repeated, 
till as much was waſted as was then thought convenient; 


= * 
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as the body is diſpoſed to favour their action. The chief 


E 8 8 


the moiſture was abſorbed by an armed 


probe, and Tr 


geſtive applied. This method | a dan 
of pain, and is not productive af es bes per ori 
mation; it is alſo recommended for the e 1 milan of all 
rhus, or any other kind of tumor that admit of "7 bY 
being made uſe of. | ao... Ji 
Mr. John Hunter recommends » mixture wo 
. are of opiun yz prodt 
ee = cauſtic in order to leflen the Pain which the es 
ESCHEL. It is an imperfect 2affer. See Co pat 55 
TUM. 
ESCORZONERA. See Scorzoxts a, nite 
ESCULUS. A ſpecies of oak is thus named nouts, 
ESCURA, i. e. Eſchara. 2 * 
70 - 3 45 5 tl 
p. SPREE ANTIDOTUS. An antidote defeied viſe 
ESEBON. Common ſalt. ”” 
ESOCHE, from eg to protruberate. A tub \ gu 
within the anus; from ew, within, and exo, to 1 . 
ESPHLASIS, from cop3aoum, to recede inwards, . 
por _ a part inwaras from ſome violent outwa zppears 
8 3 | onths 
 ESSATUM POTENTIALE, The medicinal pouring 
or virtue which reſides in vegetables and minerals king i 
ESSATUM VINUM. Spirit of wine impregnt 
with the medicinal virtues of vegetables. 9 * 4 
ESSEN'TIA. The eflence of auy thing. From phi ble 
% e pa trouble 
phy this word hath been transferred to chemiſtr tons, w 
where it ſeems ſtrictly to import the diſtinguiſking part d nl fr 
medicinal ſimples, ſeparated from all other parts of i! Serapi 
body which contained it. +, | Zünd 
_ ESSENTIA NERO LI. See AuRANTI UM. The 
ESSENTIALIS. Efential. It is an epithet for u ich wh; 
procured from vegetable juices by cryſtallization. Hof bu ſon 
theſe ſalts are procured, fee Ach rosa. When the vill the man! 
cous juices of vegetables are uſed in this proceſs, as tho with he 
of comfrey, &c. the ſalt cannot be obtained without mour 
previous fermentation to diſſolve their tenacity. Juice No d- 
that contain an oil or a balſam will not ealily vield thel health, - 
falt, for oils and balſams prevent the cryſtallizat.on of th "ha 
ſaits. Theſe ſalts are never alcaline, though by burning in; ko: 
they are convertible into an alcaline, > different 
The oils peculiar to different vegetables ate alſo call-in: ren 
efſential. 2 | RE ems to 
Some ſevers are called eſſential by way of diſtincti ce. 8 
from the ſymptomatic. 8 RE hams W. 
ESSENTIALE SAL, i. e. Sal Diureticus. | on the N 
 ESSENTIALIS SAL, Eſſential Salt. This name lu. 
given to all concrete ſaline ſubſtances, which preſerve th ESTH 
ſmell, taſte, and all other principal qualities of bod Eng, 
from which they were obtained, which bodies are on « wih 
vegetable and animal. The uſual method of ptepatiq bers. 1 
them, is by evaporating, to almoſt the conſiſtence of ESUL 
ſyrup, the liquors. containing the ential falt, viz. ich be 
_ expreſſed and depurated juices and ſtrong decoction need, 
and by keeping them in a cold place, The crylt: caaputia 
| which ſhoot from theſe liquors, may be depurated by d EUL 
1 them in water, filtrating, evaporating, and eil pini, 
allizing. | | | | me ha) 
Very often the ſalts thus obtained from animal and ve LU 
getable matters are nothing but vitriolated tartar, Gla Iuticoſy, 
ber's ſalt, nitre, common ſalt, and other ſuch neut ſurge, 2 
falts, which ought not to be conſidered as the eſſential ſal ESUL 
of the ſubſtances from which they are extracted: at doe lee 
only are the eſ/ential ſalta, in the combination of which bunt (1, 
we find oily paris, which cannot be ſeparated ſrom the! lhecies o 
unleſs the ſalt be decompoſed. See EsSENTIAL1S abo tro ſpec; 
and fee the article EssENTIAL SALT in the Dict. of J 11 car 
miſtry. i | ' le f 
ESSERA. The chronical nettle-raſh. It l a Juice, a 
ere, ſora, and fare by the Arabians; Sydenham call Pied to t 
a baſtard or ſcorbutic eryſipelas ; ſome name it the net EUL 
ſpring, from its reſemblance to the eruptions exc". | £TES! 
the ſtinging of nettles. Dr. Cullen hath not deere Wn, tha 
where to place this kind of diſeaſe z he obſerves, © led Pr 
is different from the urticaria, or acute weve oh kur 
This netz/e-ra/h, he thinks, may be numbered wn "Ut is th 
diſorders in the order impetigines. * 0 dog. f 
The e//cra is a ſpecies of tumor ngt mention . MG inf 
Greeks nor Latins. It is a chronical diſorder, © Men the 


ſeuted in the ſkin, | 64 


1 


e are affected with it only when the wea- 
others only in the hotteſt months. Perſons 
d of both ſexes are ſubject to it. | 
ſome patients this diſorder takes its riſe from cauſes 

.1 orove curative in others. Senertus ſays the cauſe 
An the lerum. Dr. Heberden intimates, that whatever it 
33 the itching and tubercles in the ſkin, when 
les &c. diſagree with thoſe that eat them, it is the 
6 al which produces the Gera. 2 

This diſorder appears in the kin in the form of ſmall 

«lite hard tubercles 3 ſometimes there are very broad tu- 
s and long ones alſo, ſuch as appear after being 
n the laſh of a whip; an intolerable itching at- 
- them, and generally the ſkin is inflamed and very 
lin the ſpaces betwixt the eruptions. The elevations 
er ſuddeniy, they ſeldom continue long, and are apt 
u difappear from one part and appear again in another, 
Xo part of the body 1s exempt from this complaint. 
When many of the tubercles appear together, the part 
bems welled. In ſome inſtances this diſorder totally diſ- 
appears in a few days, in others it hath continued many 
months, and even years, diſappearing at times, but re- 
turning after very ſhort intervals. For the moſt part the 
iching is the only inconvenience, and this indeed is ſome- 
limes ſo great as to deprive the patient of his ſleep ; but 
ſome patients complain of ſickneſs, head-ach, or other 
troubleſome {ſymptoms during the preſence of the erup- 
tions, whilſt others are only thus. affected on their ſud- 
belly ſinking in. | „ ĩ³‚˙ et 

Serapio ſays chere are two ſpecies of era, but his 
lifin&ions do not ſeem well grounded. | 

The z/zra ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from that ſpecies of | 
itch which appears in the form of dry pimples at the firſt, 
but ſoon after have a thin ſerum lodged on their apex, in 
the manner of a ſmall veſicle. Some confound the era 
with he epinyctides, but the latter hath alſo a thin hu- 
mour bich ouzes from them. | 3 

No danger attends this complaint, either as to life or 
health, auy farther than the itching may hinder ſleep. 

As o tne cure, the only indication is to allay the itch- 
ng; how to anſwer this is difficult to ſay, becauſe of the 
diterent effect which follows from the application of the 
ſam? remedy in a variety of caſes. In ſhort this diſorder 
ſeems to ſtand without any rational preſcription for its 
cure, See Sennertus, Swann's "Tranſlation of Syden- 
bam's Works, and ſee Dr. William Heberden's Remarks 
. tie Nettle Raſh in the 2d volume of the Lond. Med. 

nn. | 

ISTHIOMENOS, eolw, 10 cat, from £ofioum, to eat. 
Lating, corroding. An inflammation in the (kin, attend- 


dome peopf 
ther 15 froſty, 


of all ages 2 


lers. It is indeed any inveterate ulcer. | 
DULA. Spurge. There are many ſpecies of plants 
Fuch bear this name, for which, beſides what are here 
Werted, there are others which rank under the articles 
Qputia and tithymalus. NT = 5 
BULA MINOR, alſo called pityuſa, tithymalus fo- 
5 pini, tithymalo cyparifſe fimilis, and pine ſpurge. 
me have named it the countryman's rhubarb. 


Wicoſus, tithymalus magnus multicaulis, great marſh 
her, and German ſpurge; alſo the garden ſpurge. 
EULA INDICA, called alſo tithymalus Orientalis 
wodteſcens triquetrus ſpinoſus, and talukghaha. The 
E hat produces the gum bogia differs not from this 
keles of eſula; but, as Sydenham obſerves, there are 
"40 ſpecies of gamboge, one collected from a plant called 
an cambodia, and the belt ſort from the codampulli. 
ie 2 purges generally agree in their containing a milky 
* the ſkin, it is corroſive. 
i SULSEQUA. 'The ſun ſpurge. = 
A BR The cool winds from the Eaſt, Pliny 
alley pi. the Aquilones, i. e. north-eaſt winds, are 
© trodromi, and that they blow eight days before the 
0 3 Hle alſo obſerves that the Eteſian winds, 
ke 8 = lame north-eaſt winds, ſct in two days after 
js 2 i rites and continue forty days. Proſper Al- 
When 8 dms us, that the E:efan winds blow in Egypt 

we ſun enters Cancer, and blows almoſt all June, 


the Nile riſes, and the 


el with a ſharp humour, more properly the herpes exe- 


EULA MAJjOR, alſo called tithymalus paluſtris | 


e, Witch is violently emetic and cathartic; and, if ap- 


E UN 


July, and Auguſt; and that at the riſing of theſe winds, 
ſtilence ceaſes. The ſouth wind 
brings the peſtilence there; and theſe winds they call 
Campſin, from Campſis, a general; who with his Whole 
army, was ſuffocated in the ſands which were driven upon 
them by theſe winds. | 
ETHEL. It imports both fire and blackneſs. In che- 
miſtry, the words ethel, terra alba, ſulphur album, fu- 


mus albus, auripigmentum, and magneſia, all mean the 
ſame thing. ; 


ETHESIUS LAPIS. The chryſolith. 

ETHiCA, i. e. Hectica. | 
ETHMOIDES, (os), from «0g, a ſtrainer, or feve; 
eivog, a form. This bone is placed between the two orbits 
of the eyes, where there is a notch left for its inſertion. 
The cribriform lamella is the internal plain, thin, hori- 
zontal plate, which hath a ſuperior middle eminence call- 
ed eriſta galli, to which the beginning of the falciform 
procels is attached ; round the criſta galli, except at the 
hind part, this lamella is pierced obliquely by many ſmall 
foramina, through which the filaments of the olfaQory 
nerves paſs. From the middle of the cribriform lamella, 
the naſal lamella riſes extremely thin, but at its anterior 
extremity it becomes thicker. At a little diſtance from 
each fide of this lamella, a cellular bony ſubſtance is ob- 
ſervable ; the figure of the cells is uncertain, they com- 
municate with the frontal ſinuſes, and with the cavity of 
the noſe; their outward poſterior ſurface is ſmooth, and 


is called os planum; it makes a part of the orbit. The 


oſſa ſpongioſa, or turbinata ſuperiora, are ſituated at the 
inferior part of the cellulz; their figure is oblong, and 

they are ſharp at their extremities. | | 

Ihe cribriform lamella is the body, as it were, of the 

ethmoid bone; and it is ſo thin, that it may eaſily be 

puſhed through by a probe: when it is hurt, the accident 

is uſually fatal. | | | 


J : See Advani nf” 
 ELIMODRYS. A name for the quercus cum longo | 
pediculo. | | 35 


ETRON, 1. e. Hypogaſtrium. 5 
ETTALCHE. A name of the cedrus 
major. | | | 
EI YTHOXYLUM BRASILIANUM, &c. i. e. 
Braſilium lignum. _ N 
EUANASPHALTOS, from 1, caſe, and avaggarw, 
to recover ſirength. One who is ſoon reſtored. | 

 EUANTHEMON. Galen ſays it is the ſame as an- 
themis, & chamæmelum. 5 | 

EUAPHION, from eo, eaſe, and apn, the touch. A 
medicine for the hæmorrhoides. Galen takes notice ot 
it. It hath its name from its gentleneſs. | 

FUBOICA NUX. The wallnut. 8 _ 

EUCA RISTOS. An epithet for an antidote in N. 
Myrepſus. 3 82 | | 

 EUCHROON. A plaſter mentioned by 8. Largus. 
_ EUCOILIA. An epithet for cherries, importing that 
they render the belly ſoluble. | 5 

EUELPIDIUM. A liquid collyrium, called alſo diar- 
rhodon and diaſmyrnon. „„ 773 

EUELPISTI. A plaſter deſcribed in S. Largus. 5 

EUEtMBOLOS, from e, well, er, in, and Bax, to 
caſt. One expert at ſetting of bones. 5 
EUEMETI, from es, importing facility, and , t8 
vomit, Thoſe who vomit with eaſe. 

EUERES, from ev, well, and eperpuo;, an oar, Eaſy 
to be rowed. But Hippocrates uſes naval terms, and ap- 
plies this word to inſtruments. In his book de Medico, 
it ſignifies ready or handy. ow | 

EUEXIA, from e, well, an 
habit of body. 

EUGEOS, from e, well, and yn, the earth. The 
| uterus is thus named on account of its fertility. It is alſo 
a name of the hymen. | 

EULE. A worm, properly that is bred in ulcers, | 

EULOGIUM. In Foreſtus from Rhaſes, it ſignifies 
an exanthematous diſorder, the ſmall-pox, or the meaſles. 

EUNUCHION. A name of the lettuce. It is ſaid to 
be thus called becauſe Venus laid upon a bed of them after 
the death of Adonis, to reſtrain her venereal inclina- 


tions. . 
| EUONY- 


folio Cypreſſi 


d ee, a habit, A good 


| 


names fuſanus and fuſaria. 


| kills lice. 


uſed in palfies and ſome other diſotders. 


EUP 


EUONYMOIDES CANADENSIS. A plant grow- 
ing in Canada, mentioned by Boerhaave, but hath no 
medical virtues attributed to it. | 

EUONYMUS, alſo called tetragonia, fuſanus, fuſaria, 
prickwood, and the ſpindle-tree. Boerhaave enumerates 
four ſpecies, and Miller reckons up ten. In France and 
Germany, the wood is made into ſpindles, whence the 
The fruit is emetic and ca- 
thartic, and if powdered, and ſprinkled in the hair, it 
Raii Hiſt. | 

EUONYMUS, i. e. Simarouba. 


© EUVONYMNUS VIRGINIA RIBESSII FOLIO. 
See SpIRTA. : | | 


EUPATORIOPHALACHRON. Naked headed a- 
grimony. Miller .enumerates ten ſpecies of this plant, 
but thev are not noted for any medical virtues. 


EUPA TORIUM, alſo called cannabinum, water hemp, 


water agrimony, Dutch agrimony, and common hemp 


gagrimony. See AGRIMONIA. The eupatorium uſed in 
medicine, is the eupatorium cannabinum. Linn. It is 
a plant in much uſe in Holland, but not ſo with us in 
England: it is found on the ſides of ditches and rivers; 
it is acrid and bitter to the taſte; the leaves are ſtrength- 


ening and aperient. Boerhaave ſays, that the turf dig- 


gers uſe it againſt foul ulcers, the ſcurvy, and ſwelling of 


the feet, to which they are very ſubiect. The root is 


cathartic. Two ounces of the freſh juice, or a dram of 


the extract, is a doſe. Raii Hiſt. 


|  EUPATORIUM AROMATICUM. A ſpecies of 


agrimony. 


EUPATORIUM. A ſpecies of baccharis. 
EUPATORIUM ARABUM, i. e. Bidens. 
EUPATORIUM GRACORUM, i. e. Agrimonia. 

_ EUPATORIUM MESSUE, 1. e. Ageratum. 
EUPATORIUM. A ſpecies of fleabane is thus called. 


 EUPEPSIA, from «ev, good, and re, to digeſt. | 

Good digeſtion. | | pee To. 

_ EUPETATON. A name of the laureo mas. 
EUPHORBIUM, from Euphorbus, a phyſician, in 

honour of whom, king Juba, who firſt found it out, gave 

it that name, ey, well, and gepCw, to feed; called alſo | 

of ſolution by evaporation with heat. This proceſs is ap 

plicable to all thoſe ſubſtances which are leſs volatile thi 


ſchadida-calli, ſcadidacalli, tithymalus aizoides fruticoſus, 
&c, The enphorbium plant. Euphorbia ofhcinarum. 
Linn. Boerhaave mentions twelve ſpecies. It is a prickly 


lacteſcent ſhrub ; from it the gummy, reſinous, concrete 


Juice, called gum euphorbium exudes. This gum is 
brought from Barbary in drops, or tears, of an irregular 


and other vegetable matters. The tears are generally very 


| ealy to break; they are of a gold colour outwardly, and 
White within; they conſiſt of equal parts of reſinous and 


gummy matter; their acrimony reſides in the reſin, 
Ihe ſpirituous tinQures are exceſſive fiery, and when 


inſpiſſated they are ſtill more ſo. The watery infuſion 
and extract are bitteriſh, having only a ſlight though dur- | 


able acrimony, Neither ſpirit nor water carries over any 
thing from this gum by diſtillation. 


This drug is too acrid for internal uſe; it is a part in q TM 
|  EXAERESIS, from, cg, out of, or away, and ape, | 


the compoſition of ſome ſtimulating plaſters which are 
Some have 
uſed it as an errhine, but it is too aCtive for ſuch a me- 
dicine ; the fine duſt which riſes in powdering, affects the 
operator's head and throat violently. : . 

In the 2d. vol. of the Med. Muſ. is an inſtance of a per- 
ſon, who, through miſtake, ſwallowed ſome of the tinc- 


ture of euphorbium, and was relieved by frequent draughts 
of water and olive oil, and a ſmall quantity of camphor. 
The ſymptoms produced by the euphorbium were a burn 


ing pain in the mouth, throat, and ſtomach, with a vio- 
lent fuffocation. © | | | 
EUPHORIA, from ev, well, and op, to bear. The 


 EUPHRASIA, called alſo euphragia and eye-bright. 
It is the euphraſia officinalis, Linn. Boerhaave mentions 
three ſpecies. It is an herb with little, oval, ſerrated 


leaves, ſet in pairs without pedicles; the flowers appear 


on the top of the ſtalks; they are white outwardly, but 
inwardly they are ſtreaked with purple and yellow. It 
is annual, grows wild in uncultivated grounds, and 
flowers from July to September. | 

It is a very muld corroborant is ſlightly aſtringent, and 


form, ſome of which when broken, contain little twigs, | £ 
| of wine, which, when ſeparated from the ſpirit b 


eaſy bearing of a diſorder, or the operation of a medicine. 


** 


2— 


* 


5 


| the finer parts of any fluid by means of the ſun or fr 
Chemical evaporation is always carried on by heat, yet col 


moving ſuperfluities. 


ö . o / oy* „ oi - } ny 
defined a micro-chronic ſubtilization, by which a thi 


terity in handling inſtruments; alſo the proper order 


cording to the ſkill of the adminiſtrator, and not by 


The good and the bad are mixed in the body, and are ent 
| cuated in the ſame proportions. | 5 


quiſite for the evaporation of the fluid, as ſolutions of a 


herb. See Dict. of Chem. 


an operation by which a ſubſtance is raiſed 10 2 git 


cular, the bearing down of the anus. 


| 
| 


hath been much extolled againſt diſorders : 
Both ſpirit and water . its W 
infuſion of it, others uſe the powder in the ms . 
ſnuff, in caſes of dim- ſightedneſs. The ee, 
ration, called pulv. Helidzi, hath been held in do 
pute. R euphraſia, F ii. macis, 3 is, m. f. Jt NIR 
3 i. ad. 3 iii. 3 | Fong eftic feve 
EUPHRASIA. A ſpecies of chickweed. EXART 
EUPHROSYNE, i. e. Eupraſia. f ART 
EUPORISTA, from eu, ea/y, and | L 
Medicines eaſily prepared. 5 — huge 31 
EUPORISTON, i. e. Euporiſta. Nas! 
EUROEOS, or Euroius, i. e. Lap. Judaicus. _ 
EURY LHMIA, from eo, right or juſt, and buf in 37 
order and Harmony, properly in muſic. It imports de 1255 
be farrago 
ues, one « 
x0 pints, 


ENCIPI 


NV 
rd degres 
FXANT 
alar fere 
EXARN 
ted tumo 


the pulſe. 
EUROPEE. See VEronica. 
1 nm pi Well fleſhed, e 
HESIA. Galen explains it to be ani 
habit of body. | F 85 innate ira pient wh 
EUTHYPOROS, from Jug, fraight, dire, An od hem a Pri 
thet of extenſion made with a view to reduce a brokd ibs, KC. 
limb. LE * ENCIPI 
EUZOMON. The herb rocket. Ac 
EVACUATIO. To evacuate. See EXcRETA i”... 
RETENTA. bo = | NOE 
Evacuating medicines produce their eſfects by gene EXCOR 


principles, which capacitates them for other effects, a IVI 


equires to 
0 divide, [ 


EXCRY 


EVACUATORII. Diſeaſes attended with inert oe 
diſcharges. | | | = , * 
EVAPORATIO. Evaporation. It is a diſſipation 25 88 


he body, 
1115 do nc 
$ they ine 
unctions 
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ele are x 
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iention, 


EVERRICULUM, In Pars it is a ſort of ſpoon uſe like le 
to clear the bladder from gravel, &c. after lithotomj. NU 
EVERSIO, i. e. Eftropium. 5 1 
EVISTIOLA. In Paracelſus it ſeems to import a le Ki. 
prous diſorder in the nape of the neck. N 
EXACERBANTES. Remitting fevers. alia 
EXACERBATIO, i. e. Paroxytmus. ach, w. 
: | Komach, 
remove. It is that part of ſurgery, which conſiſts of 1 Ee 
th a pr. 


EXALMA, from Fame, to leap out. Hippocrates P EXEC, 


particular power of ſelecting bad humours from the gog 


and winds cauſe water to evaporate. The hardelt ice 
not exempt from evaporation. _ Sj in 
In pharmacy ſolid bodies are recovered from their ft; 


the menſtruum, or which will not exhale by the heat re 
kaline falts, and the inodorous parts of vegetables an 
animals from water, and reſinous and odorous bodies | 
ſpirit of wine, as the tincture of mint made with ſpir 


evaporation, leaves a reſin rich with the properties of t 


| plies it to the ſtarting of the vertebræ out of their places i. 


In chemiſtry, it fgnifi 


ateh 


EXALTATIO. Exaltation. EL. 
EXER 
{ EXER 
body for 
mary | 
Foy im tl 
ureiſe x 


\ eakf: lt, 


degree of virtue. Of exaltation there are two kinds: . ; 
maturation, which is affected by digeſtion, fermenti * 
and projection. Secondly, gradation. Exaltation 183 


pure and mot 


by a gradual diſſolution is tranſpoſed into a 1 by cic 


exalted degree of its virtue, and this is effecte 
lation and ablution. Rulandus. e beer thi 
EXAMBLOMA, or exambloſis. A miſcarilage. ue both 
EXANASTOMOSITS, i. e. Anaſtomoſis. On the 
EX ANG. The abbreviation of Exanguibus. I Keafions 
EXANIA. The ſame as procidentia; alſo in Pag Wwels, « 
"In 

ik alt no 
forth | ace 


EXANIMATIO. Death, or a ſyncope. | 
EXANTHEMATA, from erbse: to {pring | 
a flower. Puſtules or eruptions. Eruptive t 


kind of eruptions that elevate the ſkin. ENU 


EXE. 


\THROPIA. According to Wedelius, it is the 

{ melancholy, whos 
iH TA SLROS . That ſpecies of ve- 
ir ferer) called the greater. | 
RMA, from £5. aipopadty to 
ted tumor. 


be elevated; An ele- 


r{LARSIO, a hot intemperature, ſuch as happens in 


. k 10 2 © 
THEMA, from ee, out of, and aph go, a Joint. 
| mYARTHIROS. An epithet for a perſon whoſe joints 
elrze and prominent. N : | 
NASPERAT IO. Exaſperation. Beſides its ſignify- 
„he increaſe of a dilorder, it is alſo a rendering the 


in tcugh. Bo. a - 
EXCATHISMA. A Semicupium. 
CES TEN SE (OL.) Exeter oil. $1 
be farragos which now never appears but by its ſubſti- 
res, one of the beſt of which is a mixture of linſced oil, 
i pints, and the green oil of camomile, half a pint. 
FNCIPTENS. In preſcriptions, that is called the ex- 


fem a proper form 3 as officinal electuaries, conſerves, 


0s, Kc. | | 
FXCIPULUM. In chemiſtry it is a receiver. 
EXCLUSORIUM. A medicine which cauſes abor- 


jon. ; 
EXCOREATIS, i. e. Excoriatura. | 
IXCORIATURA. Excoriature, or abraſion of the 


"WA | 8 | 5 * 
EXCREMENTUM. An excrement. It is whatever 
quires to be diſcharged out of the body, from excerno, 
die, part, Or ſeparate. _ 5 

EXCRESENTTA, from ex and creſco, an excreſcence. 
uy wy which grows preternaturally upon any part 
dhe body. | 


he body, and thoſe that are retained. The natural excre- 
in do not ſo directly imply and abſolutgly regard life, 
$ they indirectly regard health, and the exerciſe of all the 
unctions of life. The artificial. evacuations. from the 
reulating fluids are of blood, ſerum, and lymph; and 
ieſe are made according as the plethora is of the ſan- 
Line or ſerous kind: by bleeding, the red blood and the 
il heat are diminiſhed ; by purges, vomits, diuretics, 
kc, the ſerous diſcharges ate made; and by perſpiration 
ſe lymph is evacuated, . 5 e 
Ihe ſecretions are beſt performed in a regular ſtate of 
ealth3 hence in diſeaſes, all turbulent ſymptoms ſhould 
ealayed with the greateſt ſpeed. And as the degree of 
at in the conſtitution is that on which regular ſecretions 
nelly depend, its exceſs or diminution demands our firſt 


one ſtandard of health. 
INCUTIA VENTRICULI. 
ples, fred in a flexible braſs wire, with ſilk or flaxen 
Wea wrapped round it. When it is uſed the patient 
Emes a quantity of warm water; then the excutia being 
ped in ſome proper liquor, is paſſed down into the ſto- 
ny err it is moved about, the better to waſh the 
Romach. | 7's LE © TRAP 1 harp 
EXECHEBRONCHOS. An epithet for a perſon who 
beth a prominent throat. 3 e 
ECHEGLUTOS. One who hath prominent but- 
*XLLOOSIS, from exo, an ulcer. An exulceration. 
| FORMA. The matter ejected by vomiting. 
fr ERCITATIO. Exerciſe. The exerciſe of the 
a tor the benefit of health is called gymnaſtic. The 


Will! - . 
33 Wr gardening, huſbandry, or other em- 
ey em the o * 


Wrcife mod 


17 erately in the open air an hour or two before 
Neakta 


ny improves. the appetite, and conduces much to 
1 kt Jug: and as to glandular obſtructions, they 

105 prevented and cured by moderate exerciſe. 
dhe other hand, when exerciſe is too freely uſed, it 


. Cal I . . - g 
bh ons lols of appetite, loathing of food, heat in the 
e coltiveneſs, | 


wacrate uſe of wi 


. Vonriching diet, afford the moſt 
es Elements, part the firſt. 


proper relief. See 


— 


"his ie one of 


dient which receives the other ingredients, and gives 


IXCRETA & RETENTA. The things caſt out of 


tention, that its ſtate may be reduced as near as may be 


A bruſh made of ſoft. 


rigors, and fainting. In this caſe, a 
ne, warm bathing, quiet fleep, and a 


| cels commences long before the laſt is finiſhed. 


| ſame time. 


pen air, very much conduce to health. To 


E X 


EXERRHEUSIS, Exerrhoſts, exerrhyeſis. 


words have the ſame ſignifications as ECROk. 


Theſe 
EXFOLIATIO. Exfoliation. Oue principle cauſe of 


an exfoliation of a bone is, an interruption of the conti- 
nuity of the veſſels which nouriſh it. The coldneſs of 
the air by contracting and drying up the extremities of 
the ſmall veſſels of the bone, alſo puts a ſtop to the cir- 


culation of the nouriſhing matter through them. Mr. 
John Hunter obſerves, that “ one part of a bone is never 
ſeparated from another by the rotting of the dead part, 
for that which comes away is as ſound as it ever was 
Exſoliation takes place ſooneſt in bones wherein are the 
feweſt cells, and whoſe texture is the cloſeſt. Before any 
part of a bone can be thrown off by exfo/:ation it muſt be 
dead. But even then, till the proceſs of exfoliation be- 
gins, the bone adheres as ſtrongly as ever, and would re- 
main for years before it could be ſeparated by puttefaction 
alone; Bones are compoſed of two ſubſtances, viz. a 
true animal matter, and an earthy one, which ace only 


intermixed with each other. A dead bone acts on the 


ſyſtem in the ſame manner as any other extraneous body. 
It ſtimulates the adjacent living parts; in conſequence of 
which, ſuch a proceſs is begun that mult terminate in its 
being thrown off. The effects of this ſtimulus, are, firſt, 


that the living adjacent bone becomes more vaſcular; a 


circumſtance which always takes place when a part hath 


more to do than is juſt ſuſſicient for the ſupport of life. 


Secondly, that the earth of the living part, where it is 
in contact with the dead bone, is abſorbed ; hence the 
bone becomes ſofter, and adheres by its animal matter 
only. "Thirdly, that the living animal part is at laſt ab- 
ſorbed along the ſurfaces of contact : this part of the pro- 
Both of 
them begin firſt at the ſurface, though in their courſe they 
do not every where take place in an equal degree at the 
Fourthly, in proportion to the waſte made 
by the laſt part of the proceſs a fungus ariſes from the 
living ſurface, and fills up the intermediate ſpace, ſo that 
there may be no vacuum. 'Theſe different ſtages taken 
together, conſtitute ulceration, When any part of a bone 
is once looſe, it will be puſhed to the ſurface in the ſame 
manner as moſt other inanimate bodies would be, and 
this ſtage is partly mechanical, partly a continuation of 
ulceration. A proof of the third ſtage abovementioned, 


may be derived from thoſe caſes where people die while 
| exfoliation is going on. 
canal can then be diſcovered, which becomes gradually 


A ſmall groove or worm-eaten 


deeper, and follows the irregularities of the living and 
dead ſurfaces. After the application of the trepan, a cir- 
cular piece of bone is frequently thrown off, which is W- 
ways leſs than the ſpace from whence it came. This 
however, would never be the caſe, were there not a loſs 
of ſubſtance.” 9 | | 

When a bone is laid bare by any accident, and an ex- 
foliation is feared, if ſeveral perforations are made in the 
bone, the exfoliation will be prevented; in ſuch caſes, the 
wound ſhould be kept clean, and defended from unctuous 
and watery medicaments ; pledgets of lint are as proper 
applications as any; or they may be dipped in a mixture 
of the ol. tereb. and tint. myrrh. As to cauſtics, Mr. 
Hunter ſays, that “ cauſtics, or the actual cautery, do 
neither of them haſten exfo/:ation; they produce death 
only in part of the bone, which is the firſt ſtep towards 
exfoliation. If cauſtics ever haſten exfolzation, where the 
bone is already dead, it muſt be by producing inflamma- 
tion in the adjacent living bone; this brings about a change 
in it, and makes it exert a power which it was incapable 
of before.“ 1 $5 
_ EXFOLIATIVUM. A rafpatory, | 

EXIPOTICOS, from ef:moouai, to preſs out or filtre. 
An epithet for digeſting, or deterging medicines. Galen 
ſays, they are the ſame as drawers. 

EXITURA. A ſuppurated abſceſs. But Paracelſus 
applies it to all ſorts of putrid excrements. 

EXITUS ANI, i. e. Procedentia ani. 

EXMIRALDUS. It is a ſtone of value which Ray- 
mond Lully mentions, but his deſcription of it is unin- 
telligible. | 5 | | 

EXOCHAS, or Exoche. A tubercle on the outſide of 


the anus, from ss, without, and :x, to have. 


— 


EXOCYSTE, i. e. Exocyſtis. 


EXOCYS- 


EXOCYSTIS. A 
of the bladder. | 
EXOMPHALOS, from es, ot, and oupancc, a navel. 


Any protuberance of the navel, but particularly the her- 
nia umbilicalis; alſo a dropſy of the navel. 


EXONCHOMA, from es, out, and os, a tumor. 


Any large, prominent tumor. | 
EXONEIROSIS, from f, out, and ovepos, ſleep. A 
noCturnal pollution. It is when in fleep the ſemen is 
ejected. This, if rare, may be from redundant vigour 3 
if frequent, it proceeds from weakneſs of the ſeminal 
veſſels. This latter cauſe is the moſt frequent. | 
EXOPHTHALMIA, from et, out, and op0anucs, the 
eye. A protuberande of the whole eye out of its orbit; 
or at leaſt a protuberance of the eye, ſomewhat beyond 
its bounds, 1 | 
EXORESCENTIA. Exacerbation. 
EXOS. A leech. Alſo a fiſh from which ifinglaſs is 
obtained. | „ 


EXOS'TOSIS, from et, of, or out, and. eto, a bone. 


It is a preternatural excrefcence of a bone, or a tumor 
on a bone. Mr. Pott calls it an enlargement of the bone. 
Its hardneſs equals, or rather exceeds that of the bone 
from which it proceeds. Monſ. Petit calls the ſpina ven- 
toſa by the name of exo/2/1s, but the two diſorders are very 
different, | | | 


Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs lo- 


cCales, and order tumore. 3 
The exo/to/is ſeems to be cauſed by the diſcharge of a 
ſuperfluous quantity of offific matter upon the part where 
it is ſeated, or from a ſeparation of the bony lamellæ. 
The cauſe of the firſt is not known, but the other may be 
the effect of irritation, which will cauſe a ſwelling of the 
bone, and this irritation may be diſeaſed or not; if diſ- 
eaſed, the part muſt be amputated ; if not, which is not 
unfrequently the caſe, the patient may live to an old age, 
without any conſiderable inconvenience. Ns 
This diforder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from venereal 
nodes, from the rickets, from tophs, and from the ſpina 
Vvento m. . . : 
The diſeaſed irritation may be known by 
frequent pain. Re RO 
In order to cure, as ſoon as the nature of the cauſe 
is underſtood, and encouragement to hope for ſucceſs is 
manifeſt, make an inciſion, and lay the bone bare, then 


with a chiſſel take the diſeaſed part away. This will ſuc- | 


ceed if the habit is not much vitiated; but if the conſti- 
tution is alſo faulty, and the ee proceeds from the 
exuberance of bony matter, amputation is the only me- 
thod of relief, though generally in this caſe, the whole is 
beſt left to nature. | EE 


Sometimes a preternatural hardneſs of the ligament is | 
called an exoſteſis; this ſpurious ſort, as well as the ve- | 


nereal nodes, are relieved by mercurials. 3 
Exoſtoſes happening in the middle of hard bones are 
generally hard in all their parts, but thoſe near the ends of 


them, or about the joints, have often only an hard exter- 


nal lamina. When this diſorder happens on the bones of 
the ſkull, the gg e may be an apoplexy, epilepſy, 
or a pally. See Petit's Diſeaſes of the Bones, part ii. 
ch. wi. Ne . 1 | 
EXOTICUS. Exotic, from eta, without, Any thing 
brought from foreign countries. . 8 
EXPECTORANTIA. Expectorants. They are me- 
dicines which promote a diſcharge from the lungs, or 
from the aſpera arteria. Some eapectorants operate by ren- 
dering the matter fit for a diſcharge ; others ſtimulate to 


- 


an excretion; and ſome open the emunCtories in order to 


the ſame end. Hence when thin ſharp humours are to 
be excreted, and the duCts through which they are to paſs 
are to be conſtringed, give ſuch medicines as obtund and 
incraſſate ; of this kind are the ſucc. glych: croc. angl. ſp. 
cæti. Althza, ſyr. e Mecon, pil. ſtyrac. If thick viſcid 
matter is to be diſcharged, and a ſtimulus is required to 
aſſiſt its evacuation, give infuſions of hyſſop, orris root, 
or of elecampane ; the ſal diureticus, gum ammon. gum, 
benz. gum. myrrh, or floſ. ſulphuris, will be proper. 
When a ſtronger ſtimulus is required, the ox. ſcillit. or 
mall doſes of antimonial preparations, will be neceſſary, 
See Hoffmann's Med. Rat. Syſt, See ANACATHAR- 
CICS, 5 


prolapous of the inner membrane | 


— 


its violent and 


| ſtance to be compreſſed, and then forcibly ſq 


ration. 


cation. 


the os humeri, and then receives an origin from the ec 
inſide of 


or carpus, ariſe from the outward extuberance * 
humeri; and their antagoniſts, the flexors, from the! 


from the upper part of the tibia and fibula, an 


E X T 


In ſome inſtances when expe&orants a 
1 is checked by the uſe of the ba 
if theſe medicines are mixed with the expectorztn 
thoſe inconveniencies are not obſerved. "mf 

EXPECTORATIO, ExpeQoration, from er. ...1 
tus, or from expettoro, to throw out of the _ I 
ExXPECTORANTIA and ANACATHaRs1s, ”" 

EXPLORATIO. Exploration. In ſu 
probing a wound or ulcer. 

EXPLOSIO. Exploſion, 
3 or fulmination. 

ESSIO. Expreſſion. It is a 
ration, by which the juices of many ants . 
and ſweet oils, which are not volatile, may be Ma 
from many ſubſtances, in which they reſide 15 | 
dantly, and uncombined. Such are all emulffs 
and ſome fruits, as oranges, lemons, olives Kc. 

This operation is effected by firſt bruiſing the | 
a preſs. The more ſucculent bodies may be bruit 
wrapped in a linen cloth, before they are commit 
the preſs; but more viſcous ſubjects require that 2 
water be added to them before they undergo this 
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| When ſeeds, from which an oil is to be obtained 
ſubjected to this management, the cheeks of the | 
ſhould be heated, in order to a more copious diſchatee 
the oil. 5 » 1 
EXSICCATIO. Drying. This pharmaceutic ope 
tion is effected by exhaling the moiſture from the bod 
be dried over a gentle fire, or by abſorbing it, as uf 
ſuch ſubjects are laid on chalk ſtones for this end. 
When heat is employed, the operation is by cod 
inſolation, or by torrefaction; the firſt relates to fl; 
the ſecond to fluids and ſolids, and the third to ſolids on 
Decantation and filtration, ſubſerve the procels of ex 


EXSUCCATIO. An ecchymoſis. 
EXSTASIS, «5a. Dict. amo tv ea, a tra 
as if a perſon was out of himſelf; a ſwooning. A 
cies of catalepſis. It is when a perſon remembers 
fectly, after the paroxyſm is over, the ideas which 
conceived during the time it laſted. See EcsTas1s, 
EXTENSOR. An' extender. This name is given 
ſeveral muſcles” 8 | | 
EXTENSOR CARPI RADIALIS. This muſ 
takes its origin from the riſing line of the os humeri, tt 
runs towards the outer condyle, and from the ſame ca 
dyle it runs cloſe to the radius, and paſſing throughl 
groove, where it is bound down, it divides into two t. 
dons, where the muſcle is called by ſome bicornis. C 
of theſe tendons is inſerted into the baſis of the firſt, 4 
the other into the ſecond metacarpal bone. Some 
this muſcle by the name of radizus externus; others 
that of extenſor carpi exterior, & geminus. Winſlow e 
it ulnaris externus. N | 
EXTENSOR CARPI ULNARIS. Some call ite 


tenſor carpi interior. It riſes from the outer condyle 


of the ulna; its tendon paſſes in a groove behind the 
loid proceſs of the ulna; it paſſes and is inſerted intot 
the baſis of the metacarpal bone of the ll 


finger. 5 0 ä 
N. B. The extenders, whether belonging to the bngt 


ternal protruberance of the ſame bone, as alſo from d 
upper and external part of the ulna next to the anconza 
EXTENSOR DIGITORUM COMMUNIs. k. 
alſo called digitorum tenſor. It partly riſes from the 4 
condyle of the os humeri, and partly from the pry | 
of the ulna ; it paſſes behind the lower extremity 9 J 
radius, where there is a groove for its e 
forms four tendons; that for the little finger pales 
ferent from the others: the three laſt communicates © 
are inſerted into the ſecond bone, and partly in! e | 
of the reſpective fingers, that is the third, middle, 4 
fore- fingers. : | | 1 
EXTENSOR DIGITORUM LONGUS. Pf 


ter calls this extenſor longus digitorum _ * 
ollcol 


Featly 
ladſtzn 
Nofler 
6 


EXT ; 


ament ; its tendon paſſes under the annular 1i- 
t. and then divides into five, four of which are in- 

11 into the ſecond and third phalanges of the toes, 
ſerte he fifth goes to the. baſis of the metatarſal bone. 
a aſt Winſlow reckons a diſtin muſcle, and calls it 

18. IS 4 | | 

pn OR DIGITORUM BREVIS. It is alſo 
pn” It riſes from the anterior part of the os 
(cis, runs acroſs the inſtep, and divides commonly into 
ey dons, but ſometimes only into three, which are 
nlerted into the three toes next to the greater one, or 

Tinto all the four. : RE: 
EXTENSOR INDICIS. It is alſo called indicator, 
4 extenſor indicis proprius. It riſes with the extenſor 
0 Itorum communis, lies between the uina and radius, 
| = cloſe to the interoſſeous ligament, paſſes over the 
back of the hand, and is inſerted into the poſterior part 
of the index. | 5 5 
EXTENSOR MINIMI DIGTTT. It is alſo called 
uricularis. It riſes partly tendinous at the extremity of 
the external apophyſis of the os humeri, and partly fleſhy 
ſom the ſuperior part of the ulna, and becomes tendinous 
i it paſſes under the annular ligament at the carpus; it is 
there divided into two, and ſometimes into three tendons, 


which are united into one at its inſertion into the ſuperior 
part of the third bone of the little finger. _ FO 
EXTENSOR PRIMI INTERNODI POLLICIS. It 
riſes high up from the radius, ulna, and interoſſeous liga- 
ment; it wheels round the radius, runs acroſs the carpus, 
and is inſerted into the trapezium, and the firſt bone of 
humb. 8 | 75 . 
> EXTENSOR SECUNDI INTERNODI POLLICIS. 
It riſes from the radius, and the 'interofleous ligament, 
deſcribes the ſame courſe as the preceding, and is inſerted 
into the ſecond bone of the thumb. | 


olleous lig 


It riſes from the back part of the ulna, near the middle, 
and from the interoſſeous ligament; then goes obliquely 
croſs the carpus to the third bone of the thumb. When it 
acts, it not only extends, but alſo brings the thumb back- 
ward, ſo that ſome people can bring the end of the thumb 
to the wriſt. i een LE; 8 * 
EXTENSOR POLLICIS LON GUS. It riſes from 
the middle and fore- part of the fibula, and the interoſſe- 
ous ligament, and paſſes over the inſtep to be inſerted in- 
to the laſt bone of the great toe. 
EXTENSOR POLLICIS- BREVIS. It is only a flip 
2 extenſors of the toes, and is inſerted into the 
mt bone. | ve e 
LXTENSOR LONGUS. It riſes from the inferior 
cola of the ſcapula, and be 
EXTENSOR BREVIS, riſes from the outer ſpine of 
the humerus, then they make one tendon with the. bra- | 
Clizus internus. N gf] role er td 1 
ENTENUA'TIO. Leanneſs. Proſper Alpinus - ob- 
lerves, in his Preſages of Life and Death, that, if after 
King extenuated by a fliſeaſe, the diſoaſe is removed, but 
tbe body continues lean, the nutriment being duly re- 
cewed, it denotes a relapſe. Again, leanneſs from a 
hitting of blond, attended with a ſlow? fever; portends 
Eath, And, laſtly, that it is a bad ſign in an ardent fe- 


mmoderately; the firſt prognoſticates à tedious diſeaſe, 
the latter death. eee e of pot art eee 
EXTERNUS, VEL SUPERIOR. MUSCULUS | 


MALLEUS, i. e. Tenſor membrana tympani. 


ternus. ö 


"XUINCTIO, See COMMINUTIO. , :;. 1 
32 IRPATIO. Amputation. , eee eee 
| TRACTIO. Extraction. The liquors which diſ- 
Mc bodies in-their pure ſtate, extract them from impu- 
"es or other admixture, and take up all their virtues. | 
3 om is performed by macerating the ſubject in its 
erated menſtruum in the cold; or digeſting or cir- | 
x Fe nM a moderate warmth z. or infuſing it in boil- 
aller and ſuffering them to ſtand until they are 
gen vr by actually boiling them for ſome time. Heat 
lub 1 expedites extraction; but it is injurious to ſome 
deer by occaſioning the menſtruum to take up their 

p and more ungrateful parts; yet others again im- 


1 


EXTENSOR TERTII IN TERNODII POLLICIS. | 


Ke! for the body not to become ſpeedily lean, or to waſte | 


EXT 


part but little, to a heat that is not equal to that of boil- 
ing water. As heat promotes, ſo cold prevents extrac- 
tion. Tinctures made by heat depoſit much of their con- 
tents in cold weather. . ; 

_ Vegetable juices obtained by expreſſion, ot watery, or 
ſpirituous decoctions, or infuſions, when expoſed to a 
continued heat, the fluid gradually exhales, carries off the 
more volatile parts, and leaves the more fixed in one maſs; 


which, if from a vegetable juice obtained by expreſſion, is 


called an inſpiſſated juice; if from a watery decoction or 
infuſion, it is called an extract; if from a ſpirituous tinc- 
ture, it is called a reſin or eſſential extract: the term ex- 
tract is frequently uſed as a general appellation of all the 
three kinds. | 

Inſpiſſated juices, when evaporated no farther than to 
the conſiſtence of honey or oil, are called rob or ſapa. 
Spirituous tinctures reduced to a like conſiſtence are called 


balſam. See the New Diſpenſatory, and the Dict. of 
Chem. 


* EXTRACTIO. Extraction. In ſurgery it is the draw- 


ing from, or out of the body, any thing that is offenſive. 
EXTRACTUM. An extract. In pharmacy it is a ſo- 


lution of the purer parts of a mixt body inſpiſſated by 


evaporation nearly to the conſiſtence of ſtiff honey. See 


EXTRACTIO. | | | | 
EXTRACTUM EUSTACHIANUM, i. e. Extrac- 


tum Rudii. 3 | | 
EXTRACTUM RU DlII, i. e. Pillulæ Rudii. 


See Pl uMBUM. | e ert = 
EXTRAVASATIO. Extravaſation, from extra and 
vaſa, out of, the weſſel. This is applied to any of the fluids 
in the body which are out of their proper veſſels : thus 
an ecchymoſis, fugillation, or ancuriſm, may be called 
extravaſations. H. | ME 
An extravaſation on the brain produces one or more of 


or both; dizzineſs; ſleepineſs; impaired fight; ravings; 
bleeding at the noſe or ears; vomiting; loſs of ſenſe; 
ſtupor, &c. | 1 doo ag ht: 

An extravaſation on the brain ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from a concuſſion thereof; in the firſt the ſymproms are 


the ſame. | \e 


Wounds. on the head with extravaſations are very falla- 


| cious, becauſe the extravaſation may be between the ſkull 


and the duta mater, or under it, both at the ſane. time, 
or under the. pia mater, or in ſeveral other parts ef the 


> * % 


Wbenever the dura. mater, either by depreſſion, Edure, 


blood veſſels that are broken an extrabaſation between the 


bone and it. An extravaſatzon is leſs conſiderable when a 


fracture of the {kull happens than when there is a fiſſure. 
An extravajation is alfo more or leſs dangerous, according 
to-what part of the brain the accident happens on. Ex- 
trauaſat ions from a blow are moſt commonly found under 


7 


extravaſation is removed. „ 
Fallopius, Chalmet, Albucaſis, and ſome others, think 
that though ſome extrauaſated blood ſhould putrify in the 


belly, it cannot d6 the inteſtines or other viſcera any hurt, 


but will ſubſide to the gtoin,' and there form an abſceſs ; 


L $2 $04 or that more likely it will be abſorbed and difcharged by 
EXLERNUS IYMPANI AURIS, i. e, Laxator ex- | ; | 


| ſtool, before it putrifies at all. 
Mr. Bromfield recommends the uſe of opiates in frac- 
tures and concuſhons of the brains (ſee Concuss10); the 


travaſation ; but beſides this he obſerves, that when violent 


ing formed by the ſeparation of the additamentum of the 
temporal bone is of ſingular advantage. See the firſt vol. 
of his Chirurgical Obſervations. | os 
EXTRAVERSIO. Extraverſion. In chemiſtry it is 
the rendering manifeſt any thing ſaline, alcaline, or acid, 
concealed in mixed bodies, and 1s juſt the reverſe to one 
ſpecies of concentration. | W 
EXTRINSECI. The external parts, particularly the 
limbs. Alſo painful diforders of the external parts. 


EXT U- 


EXTRACTUM SATURNINUM DI. GOULARD. 


the following ſymptoms, viz. a palſy of one leg or arm, 
often better and worſe; in the latter they are continually 


brain; but when theſe happen, bad ſymptoms are directly 
| produpeds_ ne  boligo (TT 2 | 


or fracture, loſes its adheſion, there will be from its 


the ſcull, that is, between it and the dura mater; in this 
caſe a lethargy or other ſymptom will continue, until the 


ſame practice may be alſo uſeful in ſome degrees of «! 


accidents. have happened to the head, an iſſue in the open- 
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raſpatana, bem tamara, nelumbo, lien Sinarium, colo- 
caſia. The Pontic bean, or Ægyptian bean. It grows on 
marſhy grounds in Egypt, and ſome of its neighbouring | 


E Xx U 


' EXTUBERANTIA. Tumors that are ſeated under 
the ſkin, but not elevate it. | OT OI | 
EXUBERES. Children which are weaned are thus 
called. | 69 3.01009 lle 
EXULCERATIO. The ſame as ulcer ; but generally 
uſed to expreſs thoſe beginning eroſions, which wear away 
the ſubſtance, and form an ulcer z/ or when an excoriation 
begins to ſuppurate. PUNT oe ers 


* 


E Z U 


EXUMBILICATIO. A protuberance of the navel 
 EXUNGULATIO. Exungulation. The Cuttiz . 
the ungues, or white part of the petals of roſes, 14 
EXUVIE. The ſloughs or ſkins of ſerpents that 
caſt in ſpring. See SEN ECTA AN Gufiuu. 1 
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 EZQUAHDUITL. The dragon's blood tree, Fa 
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ABA. The bean. This plant hath a long unicap- 


- ular pod, full of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds; the ſtalks 
are firm; the leaves grow in pairs, and are as it N 


were conjugated to a rib which ends in a point. 


FTaba was called by the Faliſci, a people of Hetruria, 


haba; whence probably comes the word faba. Martinus 


derives the word from maw, to feed, as if it were paba. 


The word bean ſeems to be from the Italian word baiana. 
FABA MAJOR, called alſo phaſeolus major, faba cya- 


mus leguminoſa, Turkey beans, and garden beans. 


- They are a ſtrong flatulent kind of food, nutritious, but 
not eaſily digeſted, eſpecially when old. The flowers af- 
ford an agreeable fragrance, which they impart to water 
by diſtillation» The freſh leaves beat up into a poultice 
with cream, are cooling and repellent. The antients call 


the flour of beans faba freſa, and lomentum fab; becauſe 


it is prepared without the ſkin, in which lies the aſtrin- 
gency, falſely, though generally attributed to the flour. 
Raii Hiſt. N 5 f 5 ; n ect =” 


© .FABA MINOR} alſo called equina, and: horſe beans. 


Theſe differ no other way from the garden ſpecies than in 

beingtefs.. of . 19 HE: 
FABA Z2EGYPTIA, called alſo cyamus Ægyptiaca, 

nymphza Indica, nymphæa glandifera, nymphæa Mada- 


countries. Some call it ciborium and cibotium, from the 
manner of planting it, which is firſt to lodge it on a moiſt 
clod, which is afterwards immerſed in water. When the 
flower falls a ſmall pod appears, in which the bean is 


lodged. It is eaten either raw or boiled, and is of an aſtrin- 
gent quality; it alſo ſtrengthens the ſtomach. See Dale. 
FABA SANCTA IGNATII. - See Nux Vouic a. 


FABA BENGALENSIS. See MrROBAL ANI. 
FABA CRAS80, i. ec Craſſula˖a. 
F ABA FEBRIFUGA. See Nux Voile a. 
FABA GRA CA LATIFOLIA, i. e. Guajacana. 
FAB A INDICA. See Nux Vomica. 2 
FABA INVERSA, i. e. Craſſula. Ls ee 
FABA PURGATRIX. The Barbadoes nut. See 
CaTAPUTIA..: e 1 
FABAGO, alſo called leguminoſa, capparis portulacæ, 
fabaginea, peplios Lutetianorum, telephium, and capparis 
fabago. It is a bitter plant, which the Syrians uſe for 
killing worms. ee 
FABARIA. Orpine. 
FABASUILLA. Common black henbane. 
FABRILIS NIGRICA. . Black-lead. 5 | 
FABRORUM AQUA. Water in which hot iron is 
arr. . 32g GEES | 
FACIES. The face. It comprehends the forehead, 
eye-brows, eye-lids, eyes, noſe, niouth, chin, cheeks, 
& 14 9 
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and ears. Its bones are thoſe of the upper and lowet 4 le 
jaws. | 9 88 s brt 
FACIES HIPPOCR ATICA. The Hippocratic face, mh 
It is when the noſe is ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples FARC 
ſunk, the ears cold and contracted, and their lobes invert- renterat! 
ed; the ſkin about the forehead is hard, tenſe and dry; edients, 
the countenance is pale, greeniſh, or blackiſh, Some call WF 7kF 
this the cadaverous face. If it appears within three die. 
after the onſet of an acute diſeaſe, it indicates death. FAR. 
FACULTAS. A faculty. It is the power of perform- FaRIN 
| ing any action. The animal Vaculty, is an action whereby ih com 
a man exerciſes ſenſe, motion, and the principal func- un ors 
tions of the mind, which are three; imagination, reaſon - Oonev it | 
ing, and memory; on DON FART? 
FACULA. It is a medicine which conſiſts of the WS: Paaced 
feces of vegetable Juices, | 5 5 „ pon the 
FACULA BRYONLE. The fecula of bryony. Tate ads the 
of the roots of white bryony, any quantity; ſcrape them Wt: the 
and ſqueeze out their juice; which, after ſtanding a white, FARI 
depoſits a ſediment, from which the thinner part may be FART 
ſeparated by decantation, and the reſt dried ſor uſe. FARI 
FAX. It is properly the ſediment of lees or grounds: of 
of any fermented liquor; but in medicine it is generally 7161; 
underſtood of wine. It is the ſame as feces. The alvver(:i.1 , 
excretions are thus called. ee FARE 
FAGARA -MAJOR, alſo called coyutana Luzonis, FARN 
It is a plant which is found in the Philippine iſlands VARR 
The berries are uſed, and eſpecially the outer rind: 118 Fi3RR 
aromatie. 7 Ries FASC 
FAGONIA. A plant fo called in honour of Dr. nv cf! 
gon of Paris. Miller takes notice of two ſpecies; bu rentor, 
they have no medical virtues attributed to them. ee Guat 
FAGOPYRUM, called alſo fegopyron, frumentu particu 
Saracenieum, eryſimum Theophraſti, fagotriticum, 1 eyed ot! 
gopyron, brank, buck wheat. It is ſaid to be origin ch b 
from Africa It thrives every where; it delights in © wos 
ſoil; it is ſown in fields, flowers in July, is Jeſs nut!" wy, pr 
| than barley or rye, but more ſo than millet or Pam q Pract 
ö Raii Hiſt, th cee e E Th beech-tree 13 
- FAGUS, called alſo oxya or oxyas. Ihe * e courſ 
Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the horn-beam: the — pete, Jar 
produced at a remote diſtance from the flower, but ay conſul 
ſame tree, and is a callous ſubſtance, acuminate ** 
incloſing two triangular ſeeds or nuts. It grows 1” | The Þ 
and in hedges. The maſt, (i. e. fruit) is in uſe; i. 2 * feral ſort 
in its-properties with thoſe of the cheſnut. e | 
preſſed from beech nuts is extolled as a deſtroyer o 1 | 
a child may take two drams of it every night an 1 Its len; 
ing; an adult may take an ounce. The poor pe p tle ſize 
Sileſia uſe this oil inſtead of butter. Ran Hiſt. 1 bers. Its 
FAIRBURN WATER. Fairburn is in the c t 
Roſs. The water is of the ſulphureous kind. ö bu tw 
3 ur end: 


Monro's Account of it in the Philoſ, Tranſ. vol. Fal 
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PFAC- 


ril.caTo SILIOUA CORNUTA. See Meprica, 
|; CAR NMI PROCESS US. The duramatral pro- 
© called alſo the falx; See Duka MATER, 

FA, ?LLA., Contortcd lint uſed for compreſſes, 


EL | 
050 bl LIGAMENTUM, allo called ligamentum 


artil. ; ; - - | 
only the lower border of the tendon of the external 


que muſcle of the belly, ſtretehed from the fore part 
the os ilium to the pubis. 

TALX, i. e. Falciformis proceſſus. : 

raus. Hunger. When the ſtomach is empty, or 
ben we faſt longer than ordinary, it is common to ſay 
Lt the ſtomach pinches us. As the liver is not then ſuſ- 
ned by the ſtomach and inteſtines, it deſcends by its 
n weight, and principally by means of its middle liga- 
ent, pulls the diaphragm along with it: it is in that 
bee therefore that we have this uneaſy ſenſation, and not 
| the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach, as is generally 
wokt, See Haller's Phyſiology. 

When animals die for want of food, their death is not 
re(tly the conſequence of hunger, but a putrid fever, 
hich is excited by the blood's loſing its bland gelatinous 
nſtence, for want of the uſual neceſſary ſupplies. 
FAMIGERATISSIMUM [EL.] A plaſter uſed in 
termittent fevers made of aromatic irritating ſubſtances, | 
nd applied to the wriits. | 
FAR. Aetius ſays that it is any kind of frumentaceous 
nin, decorticated, cleanſed from the huſks, and after- 
ads bruiſed and dried. | | 1 
FARCIMINALIS, 1. e. Allantois. RE | 
FARCTURA. In pharmacy it is the ſtuffing of any 
xenterated animal, or excavated fruit with medicinal in- 
redients. e . | 
' FARFARA, or Farfarella. A name of the herb colt's 
 - | | | 
FARFARUS. White poplar. <7 
FARINA. Meal or flour. The meal of rye, if mixed 


o an eryſipelas, is an excellent diſcutient: mixed with 
boney it becomes à ſuppurative cataplaſm. BT 

FARINA FOECUNDANS. Impregnating duſt. It 
s placed on the apices of flowers, and falls from thence 


and is thence conveyed to the matrix, in order to impreg- 
ate the feel. | h | | 
FARINACEA. See PANIs. 
FARINARIUM. See ALICA. | 
ſo:r of the caſſada. | | EL 

{ FARINHA RELADA. A Portugueſe name ſor the 
{dried dreſſed meal of the caſlada. 
FARINIFERA. See Sado. Txt 

FARNESIANUS FLOS, Potatoes 

FalRAGO. A ſpecies of baſtard ſponge. 

FARREA NUBES. See FuRFURos1. : 

| 140VIA. A bandage, fillet, or roller; or the doc- 
trine of bandages. Aſculapius is ſaid to be their firſt in- 
rentor, The chief uſes of bandages are, to maintain the 
due lituation of dref; ngs, or to make a proper compreſs on 


zeec otherwiſe than by the actual application of them. 
fluch hath been ſaid by various authors on this ſubject, 
110 $5 moderate: ſhare of practice, and of ſagacity, will beſt 
* We hints as each caſe requiring them occurs to 
L ah 3 However, under the reſpeCtive names 
Im ort of bandage, ol deſcription of It 18 attempted in 
e courſe of this work. On this ſubject Heiſter's Sur- 


ey, James's Med. Dit. Verduc, and Le Clerk, may 
conſulted, » | 


The Sling. 
The 


etal French call it eſcarpe. This name is given to ſe- | 
a lorts of bandages. | | 


The Sling with Four Heads. 
he Fngth ſhould be four feet (more or leſs according to 
4 LN the head) its breadth that of fix or eight fin- 
I 3 1 55 to retain the dreſſings on a wounded head. 
= Oy in the middle, from each end, ſo as to leave 
. a ands breadth undivided in the middle, and the 
ende muſt be rolled up to where the diviſion ends. 


nth common falt, and dried before the fire, then applied | 


pon the head of the piſtil or female part of the flower, | | Theſe are of a proper length and breadth, and formed 


FARINHA FRESCA. A Portugueſe name ſor a fine 


| particular part, Ideas of bandages are difficultly con- b 
wounds on the head or face, or where elſe it can con- 


FAC 


Apply the middle of the undivided part upon the dreſſings; 


then tying the two poſterior heads forward, and having” 
lecured their ends, the two anterior ends muſt be carried 


| backward, and ſecured behind the head. 


The Sling with Six Heads, 


Its length is about three feet, its breadth about twelve 
or fourteen inches, Divide it from each end up to with- 
in a hand's breadth of the middle into three parts. Ap- 
ply the middle undivided part to the vertex, then tie the 


two anterior tails behind the head, the two middle under 


the chin, and the two poſterior upon the forchead. 
The Sling for the Noſe. 


It hath four heads, and is eight feet long, and two or 
three inches broad; in the middle it is left entire, but 


from thence, each way, it is ſlit to the ends. In the mid- 


dle, where it is entire, an opening is made for the apex 
of the noſe, that the bandage may be firm. The middle 


is applied upon the noſe, the two upper heads to the neck, | 


and then to the forehead ; the lower ones behind the neck, 


but a little higher than the firſt, and then up to the fore- 


head too. 5 
| The Sling for the Breafts. 

lt is four feet long, and fix inches broad, and lit like 
the ſling with four heads, about a foot in the middle being 
left entire. The middle is to be applied upon the dreſſ- 
ings on the affected breaſt, then carry the two upper 


heads over the oppoſite ſhoulder, and the two lower un- 


der the arm of the affected ſide, towards the ſcapula of 
the other ſide, faſtening them there to the upper ends 


| which are over the ſhoulder, | 


The Single Bridle. 


It is a fingle-headed roller, fourteen or ſixteen feet 


long, and two or three fingers broad, for ſecuring the jaw 
when fractured or luxated. | | | 


The Double Bridle. 


It is the ſame as the ſingle, only rolled up with two 


heads, but the ſingle may always be uſed inſtead of it. 
3 Bandages for the Lips.  _ 


as the ſling with four heads. 
| The Divider fer the Neck, 


This bandage for the neck is twenty-four ſect long, two 
or three fingers breadth broad, and is rolled into two 


heads. Its middle is placed in the forehead, and thence 


paiſes round the head two or three times ; then being 


pinned to ſecure it, the rollers are carried under each 


arm-pit, and brought back over the ſhoulders, and croſs 


the neck in the form of an X, then paſs on to the fore- 
| head, &c. until the whole is taken up. 5 


The Uniting or Incarnating Bandage. 
It is about eight feet long, and two inches broad; in 


the middle is a flit about the length of three or four fin- 


gers. It is rolled up from each end to the lit in the mid- 
dle. It is uſed for keeping together the lips of large 


veniently be applied. A narrow compreſs being laid on 
each ſide of the dreſſings which are on the wound, the flit 
part of this bandage is applied near the wound, ſo that one 
of the heads of the bandage being carried round the head 


(or elſewhere it 1s applied) may be paſſed through this 


flit, the bandage then being drawn ſo tight as to confine 
the lips of the wound in an eaſy contact, bring back the 
head which was paſſed through the flit, and then conti- 


nue the application of both heads according to the direc- 


tion they lie in, or as beſt ſuits the intention. Except ex- 
traordinary ſymptoms require, this bandage mult not be 


removed during {ix or eight days. 


The Retentive Bandage for the Neck. 


Io diſtin ones are uſually directed, but one circular 


roller anſwers every uſeful purpoſe. | 
The Bandage of Heliodorus, or the T Bandage. 


The letter T, whence the name of this bandage, de- 
ſcribes its ſhape. The tail is ſometimes flit up to ſuch a 
4 | length 
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tength as is required. It is generally uſed when a bans | 

dage is required to retain the dreſſing on the groins, pubes, 

or lower parts of the belly. One part of it is faſtened | 

about the waiſt, the other part, which hangs down, is 

brought betwixt the thighs, up to the belly, and is faſtened 
to the part which is already ſecured. | 


The Napkin and Scapulary. 


It is uſed when a bandage is required on the breaſt, or 
belly, or back. It conſiſts of a napkin pinned round the 
body, higher or lower, as is the ſituation of the diſorder 
which requires it; then, to prevent its falling, the ſca- 


4 


inches broad, with a ſhit m the middle for the head to paſs 
through: its length ſufficient, when the head is paſſed 
through, and it reſts on the ſhoulders, for one end to be 
pinned to the napkin behind and the other end to the 
napkin before. Some faſten the ſcapulary behind, and 

then ſlitting the other end far enough to bring each part 
over the ſhoulders to be faſtened before. 


ROS Is. 5 
FASCIA LAT A. It is a large membranous, tendin- 
ous, or ligamentary covering. Winſlow deſcribes it as a 
muſcular ligament, which is fixed: about the edge of the 
criſta of the os ilium from the large tuberoſity, to the an- 
_ terior ſuperior ſpine, to the ligamentum Fallopii, and to 
the aponeuroſis of the oblique external muſcle of the belly. 
It is alſo fixed on the lateral inferior part of the os ſacrum, 
and to the neighbouring parts of the ligaments by which 


um. From thence it advances over the glutæi and thigh, 
between the membrana adipoſa and muſcles, all the way 
to the interior and outer part of the knee. It is very thin 
on the patella, but is eafily ſeparated from it. It is alſo 
continued over the external anterior part of the tibia, co- 
vering the muſcles which lie there, and is ſtrongly inſert - 
ed into the head of the tibia and of the fibula. It is 
ſtrongly inſerted into the linea aſpera femoris between the 
vaſtus externus and biceps, forming a ſort of ſeptum be- 
_ tween theſe muſcles. See APONEUROSIS. | | 
FASCIA LATA MUSCULUS. It riſes from the 
outſide of the ilium, runs downwards and outwards, and 
below the trochanter major joins with the tendon of the 
glutæus maximus, and runs down laterally to the leg. 
This muſcle ſtretches the faſcia lata above deſcribed, 
wherefore Albinus calls it tenſor faſciz femoris. 
FASCIA LUMBORUM. It is a ſtrong tendon, fixed 
to the lateral part of the os ſacrum, from the ſpines of 
the ſacrum, from the ſpine of the ileum, and the ſpines 
of the lumbar vertebre. | | 
FASCIALIS. See SARTORIUS. 355 | 
FATUTTAS. The ſame as Moros1is. From fatuns, 
Infipidus; aliments that were inſipid the Latins called /a- 
u“, whence the ſameneſs in ſpeech of fooliſhneſs and un- 
ſavourineſs. In Cullen's Noſology, it is ſynonymous with 
Amentia. | 3 „ 7 
FAUCES. The top of the throat ; the ſpace about the 
openings into the larynx and pharynx, which can be ſeen 
when the mouth is open and the tongue depreſſed. Upon 
looking into a perſon's mouth, when wide opened, we 
ſee a ſoft curtain hanging from the palate bones, named 


wiſe obſerve a papilla projecting from the velum, named 
uvula, or pap of the throat. From each ſide of the 
uvula, at its root, two arches, or columns, are ſent down, 
the anterior to the root of the tongue, the poſterior to the 
pharynx. Between theſe arches, on each ſide, the cel- 
lular glands, called amygdalz, or almonds of the ears, 
are ſituated. 'The common opening behind the anterior 


fages, viz. two upwards, being one to each noſtril; two 
at the fides, or one to each ear, called the Euſtachian 
tubes; two downwards, the anterior is the paſſage through 
the glottis and larynx into the trachea, which terminates 
in the lungs ; the poſterior is the largeſt, named pharynx, 
or the top of the œſophagus, which leads to the ſtomach. 
Innes on the Muſcles. | | 


| 
1 
| 
| 
4 
| 
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FAVAGO AUSTRALIS. A ſpecies of baſtard ſponge. 
FAVUS. See CER10xN, | 
6 


— 


pulary is applied, which is a piece of linen, four or fix | 


FASCIA. A part of the tendon. See Arox n- 


velum pendulum palati; in the middle of which, we like- 


— — 


FAUFEL, i. e. Areca; alſo a name of terra Japonica. 


name to the puly, ſtypt. Helv. In England 


that bone is connected to the bones of the ilium and iſchi- | 


— — — 


arch may be named fauces, from which there are fix paſ- | 
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FEBRIFUGA. Feverfew, alſo ſuch m 


. edicine 
tigate or remove fevers, from fcbrem fugere, te n 4 every fe" | 
a fever. The centaurivm minus is thus called by i ay heat an- 
. me. 


FEBRIFUGUM CRAENI, i. e. 


cinal 


ery degte 


R 
eg. antim. Meg des do 


N | | 
FEBRIFUGUM OLEUM. _ Febrifuge oll. Wi er. 
the flowers of antimony are made with {al mon As a pref 
antimony ſublimed together, if they are expoſed l ent of 2 
air, they run into a liquid thus called. 9 any of the 
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FEBRIFUGUS PULVIS. The Germans give ch 
: a Mixture 
ocul. cancr. 3 ſs. and tart. emet. gr. ii. bath obtained 
ſame appellation; in fevers it is given in doſes of 11 
to vi. with ſuch other things as preſent circumſtances u 
quire. ; | 2 
FEBRIFUGUS SAL, i. e. Sal marin. regenerat. 
FEBRIFU GUS SPIRITUS DI. CLUFTON. M 
Clutton's Febrifuge Spirit. | 


Take the oil of ulpbur, by the bell, and rightly Prepared x 
rectihed oil of vitriol, and ſpirit of ſalt, ofeach equal part 3 
and of rectiſied ſpirit of wine triple the quantity of th were 

whole. Digeſt them together for a month, then diſtl! bo ary 
dryneſs. . 5 _ 

As much of this ſpirit as renders pure water agreed on 5 
acid is given in every draught of common drink in arden * h 

and inflammatory fevers, and in the nervous and putri oa 
kinds it is adminiſtered in ſuch cordial and antiſeytic lj 8 1 . 
quors as are proper in the reſpective caſes. See Th 5 
certain Method of curing all continued Fevers, by |, Contrat 
Clutton. | | 3 | tral or 

FEBRIS, wupgo;, from up, ignis, fire. A fever. | ah : 

fever is when the natural heat of our bodies is convert ether 
into a fiery heat: or it is when the heat in the body i , 958 
increaſed, the pulſe is quickened beyond its natural ſpeel pd 
and ſome one or more of the functions are diſordered... ton 
It hath generally been ſaid that a fever is an effort of na Poder 
ture to remove or expel ſome morbific matter from ent an 
blood, and ſo to reſtore health, and this is ſaid to be poem be e 
by eruptive fevers abating when eruptions appear on thi ene! 
ſkin; but this does not appear to be the caſe, for the 11; ©. 
ver is no other than a ſymptom, which increaſes and pt tion te 
tracts the diſeaſe; and an immediate extinction ol Hor ce 
fever, if poſſible, is the ſureſt and moſt rational meth ons it 
3 removing the diſorder by which it was cauſed. Se ele 
NOCH A. „ 5 uch dilu 
Various are the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of fercrs whic MM..: . 
different writers have enumerated, but they may be in 3 
cluded in thoſe of the ardent, nervous, and putrid: a Tus r 
leaſt every acute fever is beſt managed by the methods ect to 
quired in one or other of the juſt named three kinds. upport 

In ardent fevers the red blood is redundant, and te... 
heat of the body increaſed beyond the medium of health Whit 
In the nervous kind, the lymph is diſordered ; and in ue mor 
putrid ſort, there is ſuch a defect of the natural beat, idea 
admits of a putrid quality taking place, and increaling ig Under 

the blood. | 5 | be uſual 

An acute fever is when the pathognomonic ſyr1pton ng... 
proceed with rapidity, and danger to the patient. Whe Ither m 
theſe ſymptoms proceed more ſlowly, and with leſs dan F he dh 

ger, the fever is ſaid to be chronical. 5 As in 
All fevers are ſymptomatical. And perhaps it s 8 c 


the truth to aſſert, that all fevers are but every fever dil 
ferently circumſtanced; or, that fever is one and the 12M 
diſorder ; but appearing differently, according t0 the vu. 
rious circumſtances that it meets with in different cou 
ſtitutions. „%%% re ey 

A ſtimulus is the only immediate cauſe of 7: 
Kirkland obſerves, in his Treatiſe on Child-bed es 
P- 53, that all Zevers are owing to inflammatory u 
bility, or nervous irritation.” An acute inſane 1 
fever takes its riſe from the ſmall veiiels being my 
and diſtended, ſo preſſing on the medullary part oY 
nerves, which are every where diffuſed. Ae * 
acrimony, is from the matter irritating the nerres, 0 
their medullary part. - 

As to the dete of fevers, they vary for 12 
part of them, in different patients, and in die 4 , 
tient at different times; and a fever may manic] ft 
though many of the uſual attendants be 297 
However, it is ſufficient to know that the F 
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073007 
ic f hat is. thoſe ſigns that are 
nic ugns of a fever, that 15, tolle ug in 


rery fevers and without which, a fever cannot ſubſiſt, 
. and a diſordered pulſe: theſe attend every fever, 


Ly degree, and every ſtage of it; and from theſe marks 
3 o we judge of the preſence or abſence of this diſ- 


ones d 


fler. ; a 85 : 
Xa preternatueal heat excited, is a principal conſti- 


ny of the ſymptoms which attend in its different ſtages. 
at it ſhould be adverted to, that the ſame degree of heat 
got in the ſame degree immoderate in different perſons, 
the natural temperament varies greatly in one from 
wat it is in another; therefore that degree of heat is 
erate, or its contrary, which 18 neareſt or fartheſt 
om the natural ſtate of the individual in that reſpect. 
The only indication of cure is, to abate the heat. To 
aer this one indication, will require ſome circumſtan- 
i differences in different caſes z but the pulſe and urine 
ill always direct the judicious praCtitioner in thoſe par- 
Iculars. | 

n fever 1s a ſymptom of ſome diſeaſe, either mani- 


is ſymptom increaſes, the immediate ſuppreſſion of it 
ill at once appear to be the neceſſary aim, Both the ſe- 
retions and excretions are beſt performed in a regular 
te of health; when then the Fever is ſubdued, medi- 
nes adapted to the diſorder which produced it, are more 
liberty to act, and nature is alſo better able to diſcharge 
hat is morbid, | . 
Contraries are the cure of contraries; and cold, the 
atural oppoſite to heat, is its certain antidote. Hip- 
jocrates, Galen, Celſus, Avicenna, and all the ancients, 
ſed the preſent cold method of relieving from fevers. 
ey expoſed their patients to cold air; they gave them 
old water to drink, and that not only to ſatiety, but alſo 
ten to make them vomit. _ . . 
Proper evacuations being made, if poſſible let the pa- 
tent walk in the cool air; if he is incapable of this, let 


pene, and the chamber ſprinkled frequently with water: 
| this ſuffice not, let him drink cold ſmall liquors in pro- 
jortion to his thirſt, and put his hands and feet into veſ- 


ations it produces are no longer quite agreeable. When 
Jy theſe means, a tendency to ſweat appears, aſſiſt it by 


jeat abates, and his thirſt is leſſened, let his drink be 
Nen warm. 


* 


Ius method of ſuppreſſing fevers by means of cold, 
ot to be rejected, even when cordials are required to 
upport the patient's ſtrength. See FEBRIFUGUS Spi- 
urus Di. CLUTTON. _ 55 
= N hilft theſe cooling methods are purſued to ſüppreſs 
de mordid heat, ſuch other medicines ſhould be pre- 
erde as the other ſymptoms may require. 3 
Under this management, beſides that the cure is ſhort, 
ieulual horrible ſymptoms are kept off. If the patient 
tcorers, he is not reduced to the low eſtate which by 
dau management, he would have been reduced to; and 


f he dies, he at leaſt retains his ſenſes to the laſt. 


» 


but as in the ſmall pox, ſo in every kind of fever, the great 
F wh of medicine is to reduce the patient's heat to that 
1. ee which conſtitutes his healthy ſtate. Sydenham 


. oblerred, that, © the fitteſt degree of. heat to pro- 
7 the expulſion of the variolous matter, is the natural 
and ſuch as is ſuited to the temper of the fleſhy parts; 


N . . 
aa Wiatever exceeds or falls ſhort of it, is dangerous on 
ther hand.“ 


1 t ci From this it appears, that a fever will in- 
itz he cx ul eaſe, and that its aſſiſtance is not needful for 
tory an x Hon of the morbid matter, No greater proof | 
meide ven or deſired in favour of the above propoſed 
e rk than its conſtant ſucceſs in the preſent prac- 
tom „ moculators for the ſmall-pox. 8 


6 ny, ſhould begin the cure in all ardent fevers ; the 
"mM 11 1s to its quantity, will be determined by the 
les n there is a ſfanguine plethora, (ſee PLETHORA), 
"hy "= p large orifice in the arm; and if the patient 
mM Ee will more effeCtually be reduced. Some- 
ended eat is much increaſed, when the veſſels are 
1 Only by the rarefaction of the blood. In caſes 

nd, the cooling perſpiratives will reduce both the 


a rarefaction, alſo ſupercede the neceſſity of bleeds 


et ol a ſever, ſo to this circumſtance may be attributed 


& or latent 3 and as the ſecretions are diſturbed more as 


im be expoſed to it in his room; the windows may be 


els of cold water, there to remain, at leaſt until the ſen- 


ach diluting liquors as the caſe requires: as the patient's 


FEB * 


| ing. Give Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit freely in the patient's 


common drink; or in want of it, let nitre be adminiſtered, 


but let it always be ſwallowed the inſtant that it is difloly- 


ed, for thus its efficacy is beſt inſured. 


Vomiting is alſo ene, the needful aids on the fever”s 
1e reſt, the antimonial ones are 


firſt attack; and among t 
to be preferred. Antimonial medicines given on the firſt 
onſet of a fever, curb the circulation, and promote all 
the diſcharges. They cool for the preſent by promoting 
excretions, which, with the ſecretions, th:y influence 
beyond all other medicines now in uſe : beſides theſe, 
their influence on the nervous ſyſtem is ſuch, that the 
ſtrength is rarely ſo much reduced, when they are duly 
adverted to, as it is when they are omitted. 

Purges, Sydenham well obſerves, that“ nothing cools 
the body ſo ſpeedily and fo lallingly, as bleeding, when 
Immediately ſucceeded by a purge. Bleeding is the 
ſpeedieſt, but a purge immediately ſucceeding, increaſcs 
its effect, both as to its degree and continuance.” Proper 
medicines of this kind are the fal. Glaub. ver. tart. vitr. 
ſal polychreſt. vel rupellenſe. tamarind, rhab. manna, &c 
and if to theſe, two or three grains of the emetic tartar 
is added, the operation will be both ways, and thus the 
emetic ſeparately adminiſtered will not be needful. 

Clyſters. A copious injection of warm water into the 
inteſtines ſhould never be omitted in ardent fevers ; the 
patient is more relieved by them than by a much greater 
quantity of any fluid that may be taken by the mouth. In 
putrid fevers, antiputreſcent medicaments conveyed glyſ- 
terwiſe into the body, is equally advantageous ; amongſt 
theſe, fixed air 1s juſtly ranked with the moſt ſalutary. 

Cooling medicines. Theſe are nitre, ſal ammoniac, 
Mindererus's ſpirit, Clutron's febrifuge ſpirit, antimo- 
nial wine, cold air, cold water, and the faline mixture. 
The emetic tartar, joined in ſmall doſes as a diaphoretic 


to the ſaline draughts, is one of the molt volatile reme- 


dies in the early ſtages of moſt acute diſorders ; or inſtead 
of the vin. ant. the tin. ipecacuanha may be added in 
ſuch quantities as the ſtomach can eaſily retain. It is uſual 
to preſcribe the ſaline mixture in doſes, to be repeated at 


the diſtance of four, ſix or eight hours; but in ardent 
fevers, they ſhould be repeated every hour, day and night, 
until the ſymptoms abate, or at leaſt as often as may be 


without purging. _ | | 

Cold water. Hippocrates fays, “ If the patient is very 
thirſty whillt labouring under an acute fever, cold water 
is of great uſe if given till it makes him vomit,” Celſus 
adviſes the uſe of cold water, and directs the patient to 
drink it even beyond ſatiety, Galen ſays, that “ cold 
water is a perpetual remedy againſt the fever itſelf.” He 
direQs its uſe both in ardent and putrid fevers, and even 
to immerſe the patient in the cold bath, if a copious 


drinking of it does not ſuffice. Paulus ſays, that“ the 


heat may be extinguiſhed by cold water, by which we 
have wholly cured burning fevers” and elſewhere, he 
ſays, that “ the cold bath alone is of uſe to thoſe who 


labour under an ardent fever, without an inflammation, a 


tumour, or an eryſipelas.“ To the ſame purpoſe many 


other of the ancients ſpeak, and the practice continued 
about 1500 years. Indeed, among the moderns, there 


are, and have been thoſe, who purlue the ſame practice; 
they proportion the degree of cold to the degree of heat, 
and continue its uſe until the abatement of inward heat, 


and the pulſe, foretel that this diſorder is entirely ſubdued. 


The patient's ſenſations will, with very little attention, 


determine the neceſſary degrees of cold and heat in the 


management of them under fevers; that degree which 
feels the moſt agreeable, is the proper one. To render 
the uſe of cold water more effeCtual, ſmall quantities of 
tamarinds, cream of tartar, or of ſoluble tartar, may be 
diſſolved in it; apples, or other fruits, or mucilaginous 
matters, ſuch as lint-ſeed, or marſhmallows, may be pre- 
viouſly boiled in. 

Cool air. Beſides rendering the air in the room as cool 
as may be, farther advantages will ariſe in ardent fevers, 
by actually expoſing the patient to the cold air itſelf ; 


always remembering, that the degree of heat or cold is al- 


ways to be determined by the patient's feelings; that which 
is agreeable is alſo profitable. Sometimes the inſpiration 
of cold air is beneficial, when, becauſe of other ſymp— 
toms it would be injurious to expoſe the body to any de- 
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the only ſymptom to which the cold is oppoſed, its uſe is 


them, no ſweat can be excited, until by cooling medicines, 


with due ſupplies of whey or watec-gruel, gently heated; 


fords conſiderable relief; but in thoſe fevers where the 
pulſe is languid, as is in the low and putrid kinds, 


in bed is inconvenient in inflammatory fevers, yet ſitting 


or to a jaundice when the fever goes off. At the decline 


_ uſual irritation, are the cauſes of fevers, camphor hath 


of put: id ones, the bark is not to be omitted, for it proves 


emetic is gencrally the propereſt remedy, but in general 


agree of cold: however, in every febrile caſe, a pure cool 
air is the belt to breathe in. As the redundant heat is 


equally called for in putrid, as in ardent fevers; but the 
a;plication of cold is not to be conſidered as a cure. Of 
other ſympioms, or of the cauſes of the reſpective kinds 
of fevers, thereſoit, antiphlogiſtic cordials, or antiputreſ- 
cents, muſt he alſo preſcribed as required, and that 
through the whole progreſs of the complaint. 
Diaphoretics. A burning uneaſy heat attends the pa- 
tient who labours under any kind of fever, until by per- 
ſpiration, a general moiſture is diffuſed over all the ſkin. 
Betwixt 83 and 92, hy Farenh. therm. are the ſtandards 
of heat in healthy men; and the body cannot ſweat if 
heated or cooled many degrees above or below its natu- 
ral ſtate. If the heat ariſes farther than ſix degrees above, 
or ſinks in the ſame proportion below the medium of 
bealth in ſome; or in others, above ten degrees, or below 


er by cordials, the morbid degrees of heat are removed. 
Beſides the uſe of cooling or of cordial medicines, whe- 
ther the fever is of the ardent or the putrid kind, flannels | 
wrung out of hot water may be wrapped round the pati- 
ent's legs and thighs, to aſſiſt in exciting perſpiration. 
When a ſweat is excited in the ardent fever, keep it up 


if in the low or putrid kind, red-wine negus, or beef 
tea, will be moſt proper. See SUDORIFICS. 

Cordials. Their good effects in fevers are not from their 
increaſing the degrees of heat, but from their ſtimuli, by 
which the too languid powers are rouſed, and the circu- 
lation puthed to the extremities of the veſſels, _ 

Bliflers. In ardent fevers bliſters are beſt applied after 
the abatement of the heat, and when the pulie begins to 
flag, except in caſe of local inflammation being an atten- 
dant, and then a bliſter applied over the part affected af- 


the early uſe of bliſters is of the greateſt advantage. 
Confinement in bed. Though continual continement 


up too Tong, ſubjects the patient to flying rheamatic pains, | 


of the fever, the patient lays conſtantly in bed, with leſs 
prejudice, or rather with advantage. | | 
Irritability. As a preternatvaal irritability, or an un- 


been uſed to abate them, and that with conſiderable ad- 
vantage; it powerfully leflens ſpaſmodic irritability, and 
is no leſo clhcacious in relieving internal local inflamma- 
tions. Small dofes of Iaudanum have been preſcribed on 
the ſame principle; but both theſe medicines are to be 
given in conjunction with antiphlogiſtics or antiſeptics, | 
according to the nature of the attending fever. At the 
decline of ardent fevers, and throughout the whole courſe 


in theſe caſes both an antiſpaſmodic and antiputreſcent. 
Acids. In general they all cool powerfully, but the 
dulcified mineral acid ſpirits are to be preferred, ſuch as 
the ſpt. nitri. dulc. ſp. feb. Di. Clutton, &c. 
Neutral Salts. They all lower the pulſe, cool and prove 
ſedative ; but the dulciſied mineral acids are ſtill to be 
preferred. | 


Abſorbent powders. They are commonly preſcribed 2 
in fevers; they generally counteract every rationa! indica- 


neglected. | 5 
Longings. When this ſymptom happens in ferers, it 


ſhould be moderately gratified z what is Jonged for, the 


ſtomach will eaſily digeſt: and theſe gratifications are al- 
ways curative. | | : 

Hemorrhage at the noſe, Never attempt to ſiop it 
when happening in a fever, whilit the pulſe is full, the 
extremities are warm, and the lips are red. | 

Purging. When this ſymptom occurs in ferers,. an 


i 

| | 

tion in theſe diforders, and would be better if totally | 
| 

| 


it may be left to nature, until it manifeſtiy reduces the 
patient's ſtrength; and when medicines are required, cor- 
dials, perſpiratives, bliſters, and nutritive diet, are pre— 
ferable to aſtringents. RD 
Delirium. When this ſymptom happens, if the pulſe 
is full and quick, bleed, and apply ſtimulating cataplaſms | 


FEM 


to the fret, If the pulſe is weak and irregular, lt ce 
LA pit 


ter be laid betwixt the ſhoulders, aud give warm nerrou - 
medicines. | wi 
Hiccup. This ſymptom is generally dangeroue | . 
camphorated julep, laige doſes of mulk, and gente I 1 
dial opiates, are the necetiary aids when it comes on 9 bd tri. 
Night ſweats. Theſe happen frequently at the qui, ' the 
of a fever, or after it is quite abated, and are bel n nd 
lieved by a light but nouriſhing diet, moderye ac a f 
in the air, the elixir of vitriol, and an infuſion of th bal i bar 
Nauſea, ſickneſs, or vomiting. Theſe may wn Je tum 
any time of the diſeaſe; if in the beginning, 1 Led to 
emetic, give two or three large {poonſuils of oh maß re Wil 
of columbo-root, and repeat as the frequency of the x, lf is 
miting may require. N ; low 
A cough and ſpitting often follow, as the conlequeney ſpenlit 
of a fever, but may be relieved for the moſt Part by bj | mor! 
ters, bark, light chalybeates, and exerciſe in the air, Als 0! 
When patients recover from fevers, they are penerith ales, 
feeble for ſome time, and apt to take cold. Triflcs at th FEM( 
time endanger a relapſe; cheartul company is uſeful; ex the la 
erciſe ſhould be gradually engaged in; the diet ſhoul( riss o 
light, - nouriſhing, frequently taken in {mall quantitic e troc 
and full meals ſhould be ls avoided, de, nat 
See 8ydenham's Works in the article of F:vers; Grant re ſur! 
Obſervations on the Nature and Cure of Fevers; Lyſor' le, call 
Eſſay on the Effect of Camphor and Calomel in contifihdes in! 
nual Fevers z Kirkland's Eſſays towards an ImprovemenWrn:i i 
in the Cure of thoſe Diſeaſes which are the Cauſes of 5 nity is 
vers; Fordyce's Elements, part the 2d. pndyles 
FEBRIS ANGINOSA, i. e. Scarlatina anginoſa. ads. 
FEBRIS BULLOS A, i. e. Pemphigus. e nart 
FEBRIS ERRATICA. Erratic fevers are uſua Winſlow 
either the tertian or the quartan kinds of intermittin or” 
ever. W FEM 
FEBRIS HUNGARICA. See Moneus Hosch. an: 
| RICUS. FFF „ FENE 
FEBRIS CASTRENSIS. The camp fever. A k . 2 
| of remittent tertian of the typhus kind, FERT 
 FEBRIS MALIGNA HECTICA.' It is a mild kind elend 
typhus. 1 6 N che. 
FEBRIS CARCERUM. The jail fever. It is an if FERI! 
| ſtance of the ſeverer kind of typhus. 1 bgnifi 
FEBRIS NAUTICA PESTILENTIALIS. It is Juphs, 
kind of typhus. 3 | FER) 
FEBRIS LENTICULAS, PUNETICULA, VIW: that 
PEIICULAS. They are all ſymptomatical, or the ty ſugar 
phus, or ſynochus, attended with ſpots in the ſkin, cafe bu [7 
ſpotted, &c. fevers from theſe appearances attendngſamen 
them. ; „ 3 
FERBRIS FLAVA. | pit 85 
FEBRIS MALIGN. BARBADOES. Belt u Wend 
FEBRIS DEPURATORIUS SYDENHAM ling fo 
variety of ſynochus. 5 | 1 
FEBRIS ALBUS, i. e. Chloroſis. a 
FEBRIS AMATORIA, i. e. Chloroſis. hz 
FEBRIS CONTINENS. See Sxxochus. pred i 
FEBRIS URTICATA. Acute netile- raſh. Fen 
FEBRIS CONTINUA PUTRIDA, i. e. Sf th: 
or putrid fever. | 5 Kune 
FECULA, i. e. Fæx. = 
FEI... Gall. See Bilts. * - 
FEL. NATURL, i. e. Alves. m == 
FELLIFLUA PASSIO. A name of the cholera M0 Ruy 
bus. 5 | | | © 
FEMEN, i. e. Femur. | Ro toy 
Fi MORALIS ARTERIA. The femoral arter): 0 3 
ſides ofhfication, and wounds, this artery may be! "il * 
of an aneuriſm. This laſt named accident is klug A ut 
in its earlier ſtage, by its being circumſcribed, 85 1 3 
but it gradually increaſes; for a time the pulſation : FRY 
is ſuſkciently remarkable, but as the tumor ere endh 
pulſations in it is more obſcure, and at laſt is m F Medes 
perceived: when the aneuriſm is arrived to this be nr 6 the | 
lower part of the leg becomes œdematous from! m0 ee 
ſure above; and the limb in general is more 1 15 
| unfit for uſe. Arrived at this Rate, if relief oy i 2 
| forded, a mortification will be the iſſue. It 1 FRG 
pens that the operation for the aneuciſm 1 Cale 
this caſe; for in general, the artery is not _— : Eng 


burſt, but it is alſo diſtempered to ſome di , 
the dilatation, Beſides the want of collatera 


5 


carry on a due citculation is another impediment to 
ture being applied. Amputation, in ſhort, in this 
bur, as well as when this veſlel is wounded high up, 
1 belly, or low, near the ham, is the only relief. 
\ (aſe of an aneuriſm, if on performing the operation, 
1 tring the artery, pain follows, with fever, tenſion, 
the iſſue will be fatal, if amputation does not be- 
nd. If the tumor is about the middle of the thigh, 
ben from an aneuriſm, and is yet but ſmall, it may be 
1 hare, and the artery tied above and below. But if 
tumor is much enlarged, the artery will be found diſ- 
Ld to a conſiderable diſtance above, and then the liga- 
ne will fail. If the tumor is near the groin, amputation | 
lk is very uncertain as to ſaving the parient's life; if 
blow, near the ham, or in it, amputation will be in- 
ſenſible, being the only means of reſcuing from a fa- 
| mortification. See Mr. Pott's Works, and his Re- 
urs on the Neceſlity, &c. of Amputation, in certain 


— TE. 


8. l 
FEMORIS; (Os.) In the thigh is only one bone; it 
the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of any of the cylindrical bones. | 
hu its outhde, near the neck, is a large tuberoſity called 
© trochanter major; and there is a letfer one, on the in- 
&, named the trochanter minor. The poſterior con- 
ne ſurface of this bone hath a ridge rifing in its mid- 
|, called the linea aſpera, whoſe inferior extremity di- 
des into two. The inferior extremity of this bone is 
med into two condyles, between which a conſiderable 
rity is found, 8 at the poſterior part. The two 


ars. Che os femoris is articulated to the acetabulum 
v enarthroſis; to the tibia and the patella by gynglymus. 
inllow obſerves, that all the proceſſes from this bone are 
tilaginous in new born children. | 


dis, anche, and Crus. | ES: | 

FENESTRA OVALIS & ROTUNDA, from Fe- 
fra, a window, and @aiva, to Hine. See TYMPANUM- 
FERINA. That delirium in which the patient rages 


hich ſee, FR | 

FERINUS, Savage, or brutal; but in a medical ſenſe 
lgnities noxious or malignant: hence it is applied to 
Ivphs, &c. . | | re 

FERMENTATIO. Fermentation. It is the effect- 
that change in certain vegetable juices (of the nature 
ſagat) to which they have a natural tendency, whereby 


eament, vinegar. The heat required, is between ſixty 
ld leventy degrees on Farenheit's thermometer. 
Fermentation, beſides its uſe in producing vinous ſpi- 
ls ani vinegar, is ſometimes uſed as preparatory to diſ- 
ling tor other purpoſes than that of producing ſpirits, 
, tor inſtance, to unlock various ſubſtances for making 
Ailled waters, and obtaining eſſential oils, and is thus 
formed, The ſubſtances being firſt bruiſed, are to be 
fc in water, to which a quantity of yeſt is to be added, 
cent to raiſe a ferment; as ſoon as the ferment is be- 
", the whole muſt be committed to the ſtill. The on- 
caution here is to take it in due time, and to uſe no 
«Ut can give an improper taſte. See Boerhaave's 
miſter, vol. ii. Shaw's Chem. Lectures, and the 
Q&. of hem. DIS, | | | | 
52 mo FERMENT UM. Ferment, barm, yeſt, leaven. 
Fiap in bis Nat. Hiſt.” lib, xvii. ch. vil ſpeaks of the 


15. bf Ice their bread was lighter than that of other nations. 
the Ie te are many other ſubſtances which excite fermenta- 
ngvilhd " but this from malt liquor is always preferred to the 
1d {wa = vhether for the purpoſes of pharmacy, or other 
ion m Fro herein it 1s employed. 
„es. He died about the middle of the fix- 
ot to! Ne century, He was the firſt of the moderns who 
tatey u 4 from the Arabians, Greeks, and Latins, what 
the pie : © moſt ſolid and uſeful in the practice of phyſic. 
ess every principal point with Galen, Celſus, 
en but he is more clear, methodical, and 
mn, light on every ſubſect than any of them. 
Car, MENTA CANDENTIA. fed hot irons, 
T1 X calls the actual cauteries. | | 
EN TUM. Iuſtruments made of iron. 


pndyles are contiguous forward, but at a diftance back- | 


- cept the alkaline, diſſolve iron. 
FEMUR. The thigh. It is alſo called femen, coxa, | 


olently, is furious. It is the ſame as ManioDEa, | 


nous ſpirits are produced, and by ſome variation in the | 


Wn from malt liquor being uſed in Spain and Gaul, 


FER 


FERRAR. HESP. The abbteviation for Ferrari 


Heſperides. 


* 


FERRAR. FLOR. | The abbreviation for Ferrariug 


de florum cultura. e 
FERRAT-A (Aqua), i. e. Acidulæ. 


FERRUGO. Ruſt of iron. | 
FERRUM. Iron: It is alſo called chalybs, Mars. 
and acies. Its chemical character is &, by which is 
meant, that iren is gold at the bottom, the circle being 
the character of that perfect metal. Hes 
Melampus uſed ruſted iron to cure a man of impoten- 
cy. This is the firſt record of its ufe as a medicine. 

Iron is a greyiſh metal, very hard, the next in ſpecific 


| gravity to copper, between ſeven and eight times ſpecifi- 


cally heavier than water, diſtinguiſhable from all other bo- 
dies in its metallic ſtate, by its attracting, or being attract- 
ed by the loadſtone, but loſing this peculiarity on bein 

reduced by fire to a calx. It is the hardeſt and moſt clas 


tic of all metals, not fuſible without an intenſe white 
heat; it melts the floweſt of any metal, and calcining 


by the continuance of a weaker heat, it calcines more 


eaſily, though it melts more difficultly than any other 


metal: If iron is long kept in fuſion, it loſes its ſulphur, 
becomes more brittle, and at length is converted into a 
bluiſh glaſs, which, if expoſed to the heat of a large 


| burning glaſs, after laying it on a piece of charcoal, it 
takes up the ſulphur it had loſt, and is true iron again. 


Iron is corroſible by a moiſt air, into a reddiſh yellow ruſt, 
and is ſoluble in all acids, on mixing with which; it ſends 
up a garlic odour. Acids precipitate from iron all the 
common metallic bodies except zinc, forming with the 
marine acid, a yellow; with the nitrous, a dark red, and 
with the vitriolic, a pale green ſolution. All falts, ex- 


U 


In medicine, the diſtinction betwixt iron and ſteel is 


not neceſſary, for the ſteel is ſuppoſed to be harder than 
iron, yet it is not ſo, but by an additional proceſs; and, 
as a medicine, as well as in chemical proceſſes, the ſofteſt 


iron is preferred. : | | | 
Iron, when diſſolved, diſcovers a ſtrong, auſtere, cor- 


rugating, nauſeous taſte; and it contracts and hardens 


all the vaſcular, and ſoft fibrous parts of animals; to con- 


ſtringe and corroborate the ſolids, appears to be the pri- 
mary medical operation of iron, to increaſe the vital heat, 
is its ultimate effect. Boerhaave ſays, that iron is nearer 


allied to the human body than any of the other metals, ſo 
as to be almoſt wholly ſoluble therein. | 
The medical uſes of iron are moſt confined to, and ma- 
nifeſted in chronical diſorders ; in which its efficacy is ſu- 
perior to that of all animal and vegetable ſubſtances = 
together. Weak, lax, pale, and leucophlegmatic ha- 


bits, and all diſorders in which is a defect of vital heat, 


are relieved by this metal. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
and chylopœtic organs in particular; and by its continued 
uſe, the whole ſyſtem is invigorated, the pulſe is raiſed, 
and every evidence of health reſtored. 


deficient, and reftrains redundant diſcharges ; where the 
ſuppreſſion, or exceſſive flux ariſes from debility and re- 
laxation ; it contrarywiſe increaſes fluxes, and confirms 
obſtructions, when they proceed from tenſion, rigidity, or 
ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of the veſſels. | | 


An aperient and aſtringent virtue hath been attributed 
to different preparations of iron; but they are all aperient 


the patient who takes them, and not as they have any 
ſuch property in themſelves. | | | 
In the chloroſis, iron with aromatics, bitters, and alo- 
etic purges, is almoſt a ſpecific. In this, as in moſt other 
caſes, the crude iron hlings, when very ſmall, excel all 
the other preparations; and in this caſe the filings are pe- 
culiarly proper ; ſor the ſtomachs of chlorotic patients a- 
bound with acids, which are abſorbed by the filings of 
iron, but not by the ruſt and other preparations of it, It 
may be that on the gas which is excited by the ferment of 
the iron with the acid in the ſtomach, the principal effi- 
cacy of the iron is dependant. The aloetics to be joined 


theſe may be taken not as purgatives, but as alteratives, 
and to evacuate the inteſtinal contents only. If in this 
diforder, the breathing is rendered difficult by the uſe of 


| 4U iron, 


By the ſame corroborating power, whereby it promotes 


or aſtringet, according to the ſtate of the conſtitution of 


with iron in this diſorder, are the pil, ruſh, or tinct. ſacra; 
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Were lax, a mixture 
parts, was given in doſes of ten or twenty grains; thus the 


F E R 


iron, join it with myrth, or with the gum ammoni- 


acum. 

Suppreſſed menſes, and alſo the immoderate diſcharge 
of them, are reſtored to their natural order by this ſalu- 
tary metal. See MN SES. In hypochondriac and hyſ- 
teric complaints, no medicine is to be preferred to this, 
though others have a uſeful influence herein, and are not 
to be omitted. In the rickets, iron is the ſpecific; and 
though in fevers, or where the heat of the body is exalted 
above the par of health, iron, as it increaſeth the heat, is 
generally prohibited, yet in ſome low fevers, it hath been 
adminiſtered in conjunction with nitre, and thus was 
productive of the 5 effects; when the fibres 


vitr. vitid. and fal nitri in equal 


velocity of the pulſe and feverifhneſs were abated, though 
the habit in general was thus improved. | | 


In plethoric habits hellebore is to be preferred for pro- 


moting the menſes; but. when the quality of the blood 
is to be improved, iron is the the moſt ſuitable adminiſ- 
tration. | 


In ſome inſtances, where iron is a neceſſary medicine, | 


it, notwithſtanding, is apt to occaſion ſickneſs and pertur- 
bation; in this caſe, give a mild opiate, or direct the me- 
dicine to be taken in bed, half an hour beſore the patient 
riſes in the morning, and when he goes to reſt at night; 
or he may be directed to walk after each doſe. | 
The beſt forms for adminiſtering iren will be deter- 
mined by the intentions of preſcribing it. If to correct 


the depraved ferment in the ſtomach be the primary in- 
tention, the _ may be given in the form of a powder, 


or an electary; but if to exalt the blood, open obſtruc- 


tions, and improve the general habit, a ſerugineous wine 


will be preferred. | 5 5 
Small doſes, and duly repeated, are better than large 
ones; ten grains of the pure filings, and two or three 
grains of ſolutions in acid vehicles, are ſufficient. 
Luhe preparations in general uſe, are as follow: 
Limaturæ martis. Filings of iron. They are alſo called 
limaturæ ferri. „%%%%ͤ; | 


Of all the preparations, this alone poſſeſſes all the vir- | 


tues of the iron. The cult is the next uſeful one, but it is 
not ſo powerful an abſorbent of acids in the prime viz, 


nor does it poſſeſs ſo large a ſhare of the gas, which is | 
| ſeparated by the action of acids on pure iron. If pure iron 
is reduced into fine filings, it is the lealt offenſive to the 


taſte, and the moſt extenſively uſeful in its effects. 
Ferri rubigo præparata. The ruſt of iron prepared. 


Moiſten clean filings of iron with water, and ſprinkle 


over them a little powdered ſal ammoniac; and when the 
whole is dried, powder and paſs it through a fine ſearſe. 
TT he doſe is the fame as that of pure filings. 


Flores Martales. Martial Flawers.. 


Take of waſhed colcothar of green vitriol, or of iron 


ſilings, one pound; of ſal ammoniac, two pounds, 
Nix, and ſublime them in a retort, and mixing again the 
bottom with the flowers, renew the ſublimation till the 


flowers acquire a beautiful yellow colour. To the reſidue 


may be added, half a pound of freſh ſal ammoniac, and 
the ſublimation repeated : the ſame proceſs may be thus 
continued on as long as the flowers riſe duly coloured. 
The ſucceſs of this proceſs depends chiefly upon the 
fire's being haſtily raiſed, that the ſal ammoniac may not 


fublime before the heat is become ſtrong enough to en- 


able it to carry up a portion of the iron; hence earthen or 
iron veſſels will be the propereſt for carrying on this work. 
The moſt convenient veſſel is an iron pot, to which may 
be luted, an inverted earthen jar, with a ſmall hole in its 


bottom to paſs off the elaſtic vapours which ariſe during 


the operation. | 
When theſe flowers are ſophiſticated, they are of a dull 
and pale yellow colour ; but if theſe ſophiſticated flowers 
are placed over the fire in a proper veſſel, the flowers will 
fly off, and leave the mixture behind. 

The doſe of*theſe flowers is from gr. vi. to gi. They 
may be taken in a boluſs, or in the form of tinctute; as 


to pills, they render them crumbly, 


They may be ſubſtituted for all the other preparations 
of iron; they are eſteemed as a ſpecific in the rickets, but, 
in reality, poſſeſs no adyantages above the filings even 
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in this particular inſtance, They have been 

veneris, and flor. ſal ammon. martiales, 
From theſe flowers, diſſolved in warm wat 

cipitated with the ol. tart. per. deliq. is mo 7 


Called e ERRU! 
d pode 


NS. 


powder, which is called mars diaphoreticus, 2 0 . 
Zwelfer, ſulphur vitrioli anodinum martiale. Sy 3 
ON flowers diſſolved in ſp. vini R. is the ſedativun RUL: 

| 1; tenul 

Vinum Chalybeatum. Chalybeate Vine. | -y 

Take four ounces of the filings of iron; of einn A ie, 
and mace, of each half an ounce ; and of Rheniſh vin LLL. 
four pints. Macerate without heat for a month: he 2 
ſtrain off the wine for uſe. To 9 Candy 
Solutions of iron in vegetable acids, are much mc ; and fe 

mild, and leſs ungrateful, both to the palate and ftomacy ERUL: 

than ſuch as are made with the mineral acids, il ſenne 
The doſe is from a tea- ſpoonful to a table-ſpoonful, tat ERUL 
or three times a day, in any convenient vehicle. ed allo | 
Tinci. Martis in Sp. _ any of Iron in Siri 4 Fri 
J 8 RU. 
Take of iron filings, half a pound; Glauber's ſpirit oi (cruls 
falt, three pounds; digeſt without heat -as long as thi FERUL. 
ſpirit acts on the iron; after the feces have ſubſided, es FERUL 
porate the liquor to one pound, and add thereto thre [STUC 
pints of the rectified ſpirit of wine. [BER, 
This was formerly called tin. martis mynſicht. 3 
Tinct. Flor. Mart. Tindture of the Flowers ef Iron, * 
Take of the martial flowers, four ounces; and of" them 
proof ſpirit, one pint. Digeſt and ſtrain, | rial par 
All the tinctures of ſteel are no other than real ſolution fore co 
of iron made in acids, and combined with vinous ſpirits er long 
but the firſt of theſe two is the ſtrongeſt. The doſe Q ich con! 
the firſt may be from ten to twenty drops three times WF" other 
day; and, of the latter, three times the quantity mayh Ids, 
| | | 5 Haller f: 
allowed. EO 
| | ICS, | 
L.ixivium Martis. ie 
Let the matter which remains after ſubliming the flon 1 
ers, be ſet by in a moiſt place, and it will run into all u he 
quor which is the lixivium. | uh l 
Some call it oleum martis per deliquium, and eſeni d. 
martis. The doſe is from one to three or four drops. * 
Mars Saccharatus. Candied Stcel. le parts, 

Put any quantity of clean filings of ien into a brat ohm 
kettle, ſuſpended over a gentle fire ; add to them by itt The 
and little, twice their weight of white ſugar boiled toi Mg 
conſiſtence of candy, with which powdered ſtarch hat bo foal 
been previouſly mixed, in the proportion of one dram to "Rp 
pound, agitating the kettle continually, that the filing the deg 
may be cruſted over with the ſugar, and taking great can re 
to prevent their running into lumps. The col 15 5% Sc., 
two or threee times a day. 1 ed again 

i 85 
Mars Solubilis, called alfa Chalybs Tartarigtui. * thei 
DE aa | ey, ar 
Equal parts of iron filings and cream of tartar ate m * 
ed together, and ſoftened with water; then dried ren .. 
| moiſtened again, &c. until the whole may eaſily be . ath, as 
duced into a fine powder. From three grains to Wende 1, 
are a doſe. b | | | * of 
Extraftum Martis. onal 
Tron filings are to be diſſolved in ſome vegetable aci the flat 
and then evaporated to a due conſiſtence. 3 0. For, 
As to the crocus martis aperiens. and Crocus bd wv 
aſtringens, the college of London ſubſtitutes the 7 f pich the 
vitriol for them. They are all three but a eur 4 ale: ? 
and of all the preparations of this metal, the or 5 e 
ſuppoſed to be the leaſt uſeful, as they are the a id eh ing 
ble in acids. Though Mr. Beaume obſerves, gow” "ties 
calces recover their original metalline ſtate by * * ben, in 
in olive oil during an hour or two; whence Pre 0 ach n 
vival of them. See Did. of Chem. 410. from the Ft # then, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. bh Eu 
FERRUM EQUINUM. Horſe-ſhoe vetc = * 80 
haave mentions three ſpecies, and Dale ſays tue) EN 

14. 


aſtringent. : FERRU 
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ted podded collutea. 
rs. The meaſles 
RULA. Fennel giant. It hath a large, ſucculent, 


"ot; the ſtalk is fungous, and full of a pitchy mat- 
Boerhaave enumerates thirteen ſpecies. h 
1UL4 MAJOR SEU FOEMINIA called alſo 
| tenuiore folio, ferula foeniculi folio. Fennel giant. 
cultivated in gardens, and flowers in July. The 
* (hich is obtained from this plant is the SAGAPENUM, 
14 GLAUCO FOLIO, &c. alſo called thap- 
-1/acea, libanotis foeniculi folio, panax aſclepium, 
Candy all-heal. This ſpecies grows in Candy; its 
; 1nd ſeeds are diuretic and emenagogue. 

mRULA GALBANIFERA, called alſo ferulago 
Ml fennel iant. | | | | 
bl AFRICANA GALBANIFERA, &c. 
4 alſo ferula fructicoſa ſempervirens. The galbanum 
bt. From this plant we have the galbanum of the 


| bl A MINOR, called alſo panax alclepium, liba- 
i ſerulæ folio & ſemine. All-heal of Eſculapius. 
FERULX. A name of the baſtard ſpignel. 
FRULAGO., Small fennel giant. Ts 
[STUCA. The great wild oat-graſs. 
BER. The beaver. _ . 
FIBRA. A fibre. Among the fluids | 
recſtrial matter, the particles of which, ſoon after con- 
tion, begin to cohere (by the power of nature) and 
In themiclves into threads called fibres. Theſe ter- 
rial particles are united by a gluten. The molt ſim- 
fire conſiſts of the moſt minute parts applied to each 
er longitudinally, ſo that the ſmalleſt fibre is that 
ich conſiſts of two elements longitudinally applied to 
h other; ſince one ſuch element belongs only to the 
10s, a . 
aller ſays, that the leaſt diſcoverable fibres are of two 
ids, The firſt are lineal; the ſecond are conjoined 
Ith a breadth frequently larger than their length : and 
ſe litter, he informs us, are thoſe of which the cellular 
morane is made up. Pg 1 
0 the different proporiions of the terreſtrial matter, 
the gelarinous which forms the ſimple re, depend 
t different degrees of hardneſs and ſoſtneſs in the diffe- 
hi parts of the body; and from the firm coheſion of 
le p.rts, or the defect therein, Boerhaave deduces the 
neral ſource of diſeaſes. See Boerh. Aph. and Haller's 
ibology, in the article of ANIMAL FIBRE. | 
The ſtrength or weakneſs of a fibre can only be defined 
arelative ſenſe. Soon after conception, the coheſion 
lo {mall as to be deſtroyed by a very gentle ſhock ; but 
ume advances, different degrees of coheſion is obſerved, 
the degree is attained which gives perfeCtion to the be- 
g. The perfection of coheſion is when a fibre, or veſ- 
Fc. will bear, in ſome degree, more force to be exer- 
Kd apainſt it, than what they are particularly deſigned 
aby their ſtate and office. Many, but equally unſatiſ- 
ery, are the rules laid down to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
and lax fibre in particular conſtitutions ; but with 
"ew to practice in the recovery and preſervation of 
auh, as a rigid fibre is a concomitant of exceſſive heat, 
I the lax fibre of a deficience thereof; an attention to 
* of a patient's body will be a more eaſy and ſa- 
br principle on which to proceed. See CALIDUM 
the flate of the body in which there is a lax fibre, Dr. 
3 Fordyce calls the general weakneſs. He obſerves 
u reakneſs may be divided into two kinds: the firſt, in 
% the irritation and ſenſation are conſiderably in- 
Fl: The ſecond, in which theſe ſenſations are greatly 
3 as in the apoplexy and = The firſt is 
* weakneſs, which may be ſubdivided into two 
lk, „ . When by any means it is produced on a 
. 1 caſe it is eaſily reſtored. 2. When it 
, Fo owly, then it is reſtored with difficulty, Theſe 
v o differ. eſſentially; from their cauſes, ſymptoms, 
Nai 1 the ſyſlem, and their manner of cure. The 
*h * led paralytic weakneſs. Various are the cauſes 
55 * e. g. bleeding, by exhauſting the living 
T5 Al evacuations when too copious, and too long 


RUM EQ INUM GALLICUM, &c. The leaſt | 


in ovo, there is 


| conſiderably weakened, and that gradually, renders the 


— Y 


| comes out, and often ſtrengthens the ſyſtem. Cold cli- 


| cabbage, beans, peas, &c. are not proper. Farinaceous | 


riage, &c. where the body is equally moved, is much pre- 
free and pure; thus the circulation is increaſed and paſſes 


through the lungs without being obſtruCted ; but if he 


| filled, which always tends to keep up the ſtrength of the 


ſuffering by it. If the cold be ſuddenly applied, it con- 


continued; antiphlogiſtic medicines, all which leſſen the 
living power: a particular part may be weakened by ex- 
Citing a ſecretion from the mucous gland of that part, or 
from a part which hes near, though not connected with it. 
The ſyſtem may be bac porta y various means, as fol- 
low. 1. By nouriſhing ſtrengthening diet. If the veſſels 
have been ſuddenly emptied, give freely of nouriſhing food, 
the veſſels will reccive it, and the ſtrength will ſoon return. 
If the weakneſs approached ſlowly, good nouriſhment will 
not reſtore ſo ſpeedily; for the organs of digeſtion being 


digeſtion of food difficult; therefore, in theſe caſes, give 
moderate quantities of proper food, and repeat it often. 
In heCtic tevers, ſometimes the arteries are acting ſtrong z 
thence it is neceſſary ſometimes to take off that great degree 
of contraction, by diminiſting the ſyſtem, by bleeding; 
thenthe patient may be capable of receivingnouriſhing diet. 
When the ſtomach is weak, the patient ſhould avoid thoſe 
vegetables that produce acidity in the primæ viz ; hence 


ſeeds, prepared and given with animal food, are the beſt. 
2. The body may be {trengticned by exerciſe, When ex- 
erciie is uſed, it ſhould not be carried on to ſuch a de- 
gree as to weaken the patient by it; it ſhould be cqual 
and univerſal through the Whole body, not in any one 
part more than another: for this reaſon, riding in a car- 


ferable to any other; but if we want to uſe a more vio- 
lent degree of exerciſe, riding on horſeback would be of 
great ſervice. The patient ſhould go out when the air is 


goes out in 2 moiſt air, the lungs become ſomewhat ob- 
ſtructed; then anxiety, &c. are produced. The exerciſe 
ſhould be agreeable to the patient, in order that the mind 
may be agreeably affected. 3. The ſtrength may be re- 
ſtored by means of cold. Cold contracts the external veſ- 
ſe's, by which the internal, about the precordia, are kept 


patient; farther, it takes off the irritability of the ſyſtem, _ 
and prevents people when expoſed to cold from readily 


tracts the external veſſels too much, by which the interior 
veſſels are over-loaded, and diſeaſes, ſuch as feyers, &c. 
are produced ; therefore, expoſure to cold ſhould be gra- 
dual, that is, it ſhould be by living in a cold atmoſphere; 
and farther, it ſhould not be too conſiderable, though ap- 
plied ſlowly, for it will produce weakneſs, and by its ſe— 
dative power will often produce numbneſs of the limbs, 
anxiety, &c. This however muſt be according to what 
degree the man has been habituated to. The tranſition 
from heat to cold, or cold to heat, ſhould not be ſudden. 
The cold bath has been employed to ſtrengthen the ſyſtem; 
it ſeems to be a very uncertain remedy ; ſor a ſudden ex- 
poſure to cold contracts the veſſels too much, and the in- 
terior veſſels are filled, ſo that after the patient comes out, 
the heart acts with greater force, and propels it again 
upon the ſkin ; hence a ſweat is produced by this a kind 
of paroxyſm is brought on. Sometimes it is of great ſer- 
vice; but in diſeaſes that are attended with weakneſs, 
where there are conſiderable ſecretions, as in a gonorrhea, 
benigna, &c. the diſcharges are ſometimes reproduced, in- 
ſtead of being taken off. A temperate bath, in which is 
diſſolved a quantity of aſtringent ſubſtances, as the ſea- 
water, acts as an aſtringent on the ſkin after the patient 


mates have a greater tendency to ſtrengthen the habit, 
than the warm, as the atmoſphere is more denſe, and reſ- 
piration is more free. 4. The ſyſtem may be ſtrengthened 
by the patient being ſituated ſo as to breathe properly. It 
is eſſentially neceſſary to have a quantity of reſpirable air 
to breathe in. There are two effects that reſpiration pro- 
duces on the blood; in the firſt place, by propelling it 
backwards and forwards through the lungs, that it may 
not be accumulated in the right fide of the heart; in the | 
ſecond place, by what it conveys to and returns from the 
blood, its colour changes from a dark to a florid red. 
From a want of pure air, anxicty, &c. is produced, and 
a weakneſs ſoon follows. 'Thoſe who dwell in large towns 
are more ſubject to diſeaſes from weakneſs ; thoſe who live. 
in villages are generally more robuſt, and ſubject to in- 

| | tlammatory 
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flammatory complaints. But although a cool air conduces | 
in general to increafe the ſtrength, when the patient is 
greatly exhauſted by profuſe evacuations, or from long 
continued weakneſs; by ſending him into the country, 
the purer air there may cauſe too free and great a circula- 


tion, as the large veſſels then contain but a ſmall quantity 


of blood, ſach a weakneſs will thereby be produced as to 
eut the patient off. 5. Medjcines are the next means of 
reſtoring loſt ſtrength. Theſe are ſuch as invigorate the 
ſolids, chiefly by increaſing the living power; of this fort 
are camomile, gentian, wormwood, the bark, and ſome 
other bitter vegetables. Among the metals iron 1s pecu- 
liarly adapted to uſefulneſs on this principle. All theſe 
leſſen irritability, whilſt ey give tone to the relaxed fibres. 
In caſes where the habit hath been ſuddenly weakened, 
but the organs of' digeſtion and the appetite are not im- 
paired, there is not often oeeaſion to employ theſe reme- 
dies, but only to uſe a nouriſhing diet. If, for example, 
a patient is weakened by a fever, and a little of the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms remain, it is better to omit theſe 
medicines; but, if a degree of fever be left, and there is 


does not return, we may uſe them with advantage. If 
weakneſs be brought on ſuddenly, and is attended with 
partial evacuations, it is neceſſary to employ them. When 


the juſt-named medicines, the bark is the beſt, When the 


ployed with great advantage, if ſuitable precautions are 
not neglected. 1. In people of melancholic temperaments, 
where there is evidently a contraction of the veſſels, as 
well as a weakneſs, which is indicated by a hard pulſe ; 


we ſhould endeavour to take off this diſpoſition to contrac- | . 
tion before we employ them, which may be done by eva- | 


cuations. Indeed, in melancholic habits, it often happens 
that we cannot by any means employ them. 2. They are 


for if you give them, at the firſt, for about a week, their 
effects are produced; the patient ſeems much relieved : 
but after a continuance through a ſecond or third week, 


their effects are in a manner loſt. For this purpoſe, it is 
better to vary the medicines; giving the bark and ſteel al- | 


fernately, and leaving them off for a time, ſo that they 
do not become habitual to the patient, and then after 
ſome time the patient repeating them again, his ſtrength 
is reſtored. When weakneſs is gradually brought on, and 
in conſequence of lingering diſeaſes, it is generally better 
_ relieved by bitters and other ſtrengtheners than by the bark. 
If there be relaxtion of the moving powers in general, 
preparations of iron are often preferable to either the bark 
or bitters; but when the ſyſtem is diſpoſed to be ſtimu- 
lated, they cannot be employed with advantage. Iron 
having a ſtimulus, it ſhould be given in a ſtate of ſolu- 
tion, which will lefſen its ſtimulating power. But it ſhould 


be remembered, that ferrugineous 2x pagan are not 


proper in melancholic habits, becauſe their ſtimulus pro- 
duces coſtiveneſs. In Jax habits only, they are to be em- 
ployed. When ſtrengthening medicines are given, they 
ſhould not be directed in too large doſes. If the bark (for 
inſtance) is given, two, or at the moſt, four drams will 


ſuffice in twenty-four hours. Too large doſes create weak- | 
When the ſtomach and the inteſtines are weak, | 


neſs. 
the whole ſyſtem is 1 affected; and on the con- 
trary, vice verfa. If the weakneſs of the primæ viæ is 
very great, it ſometimes produces a palſy in theſe parts. 
In anxiety and loſs of appetite, give acids, particularly 
ſuch as do not fer ment in the ſtomach, and give them an 
hour or two before dinner. If flatulencies attend, wine 
and ſpices may be ſervicable. If the ſtomach is loaded 
with mucus, give an antimonial vomit; and direct the 
patient to live on animal food, and farrinaceous ſeeds pro- 

erly prepared. If neither the piles nor the menſes ſor- 


bid, aloetic purgatives will be the beſt for 82 againſt 


coſtiveneſs; in caſe of either of theſe forbiding the uſe 

of aloes, it may be adviſable to give rhubarb with the 

magneſia alba, See Edinb. Med. Com. vol. iv. p. 399. 

413. | 
| FIBULA. It is the name of a contrivance of the an- 

cients, for bringing the lips of wounds together 
FIBULA. Fibula, a buckle. Hippocrates ſometimes 

uſes the word for the part only of the bone that forms the 

h | 5 


\ 


| noted in medicine. 
a want of appetite, colliquative purges, &c. and the ſtrength | 
' houfe-leek. 
They are ſaid to be emollient. 
the banana, and of the melocactus. 
ſtrength is ſuddenly loſt, it is obſervable, that amongſt all | 
| pudenda. 
weakneſs is ſlowly produced, theſe medicines may be em- 


FICUS INDICA. See Banaxa and Musz. 


dried figs are called caricæ. This tree is of a middl 
apt to deſtroy the irritability with regard to themſelves ; | 


markable for producing no flowers previous to the fr 


them, firſt by dipping them in ſcalding hot ley, made 


| the ſtomach, and eaſier to digeſt than any other of 


bra, and nanthe. 


| male is branched. F 


FIL 


outer ankle, perhaps, becauſe they uſe 
ſhoe in the place. A chafp or 1 180 
called the ſmall bone of the ſeg thus, from its Mir k 
tibia and muſcles together: this bone is alſo called 
focile minus, arundo minor, canna minor 
and radius. On the outſide of the leg and b 
bia, the fibula is placed: its upper extremity is fy 
where it is eonnected to the tibia; its lower 4 
hath an oblong head, which is received by the * 
cavity of the tibia; below this the head of the fi 
extended in a coronoid proceſs, contiguous to tho 6 
of the aſtragalus, which proceſs is called the mil 
externus. co 
FIBULEUS. 
mus. 8 
FICARIA. A name of 
celandine. | 
FICATIO, i. e. Ficus. N 
FICOIDEA. A plant fo called from its eſe} 
to the ficoides. There are two ſpecies, but they ar 
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Cruris, 
ehind thy 


A name of the muſculus peronzys 


fig-wort, and of the le 


FICOIDES. It is a ſucculent plant, which reſeml 
Boerhaave cnumerates fiſty-three ſpec 
Ficoides is alſo a name 


FICUS. The name of a tubercle about the anus on 
See THYMUsSͤ and PRoPT 0515. 

FICUS AMERICANA, i. e. Melocactus. 
FICUS AGYPTIACA, i. e. Sycomorus, 


FICUS INDICA GRANA. Cochineal. 
FICUS INFERNALIS. A name of the palma chi 
FICUS MALABARICA. See TRRECAM. 
FICUS SATIVA, called alſo ticus aridæ, ficus co 
munis. The fig-tree. The ficus carica of Linn. 


fize, with large leaves cut into five ſegments. It i 


It grows ſpontaneouſly in the warmer climes, and is 
tivated in our gardens, . 

The beſt figs are brought from Turkey; many 
brought alſo from the ſouth of France, where they 


the aſhes of the fig-tree, and then expoſing them to theſ 

This fruit is glutinous and falt ; for Aſt they ſtick 
the hands, and then ſcour them after the manner of! 
vial ſalts, whence it is that they excite to ſtool witht 
griping. They are moderately nutrimental, grateful 


{ſweet fruits. But their principal medicinal uſe is 354 
bricating emollient ſweet ; they are an ingredient in pt 
toral decoctions and ſuppurating cataplaſms. See Levi 
Mat. Med. | „„ 
FIDICINALES. The muſcles called lumbricales. 
FILACEOUS ROOTS. They are ſuch as ae f 
nifhed with many filaments. 
FILAGO. Cud-weed. See GNAPHALIUN- 
_ FILAGO ALPINUM. The herb lion's foot. 
FILAMENTUM. A filament. A body appearing 
the form of a ſlender thread. | 
FILELLUM. The frenum of the prepuce. 
FILETUM. The frenum under the tongue. 
FILICULA. See ApranTHUM and FILIX. 
FILIPENDULA. Dropwort, alſo called ſaxifraga 
It grows wild in fields and chalky grounds: it 15 70% 
and bitter, and is ſlightly pungent. Boerhaave mente 
two ſpecies. Other dropworts are mentioned under 
NANTHE. The ſpecies uſed in medicine 13 the ſpit 


ſilipendula. Linn. 1 t:n on 45 ( 
 FILIPENDULA. It is a name of ſeveral ſpecies : th 
alectorolophus. 1 
FILIPENDULA AQQUATICA. See Eu en I 
FILIUS ANTE PATREM. A name of the tu 1 cken 
becauſe its flowers appear before the leaves. Thus u * 
is alſo given to other plants whoſe flowers appear be I 


the leaves. UN 
FILIX. Fern. Boerhave mentions nine 47 
Fern is divided into the male and female mien 

male hath no branches, but only one main rb; 


$ i} 
fre it 
Pati 
Ann; 
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ux MAS. Male fern. Polypodium filix mas; or 
Liom frondibus bipinnatis : pinnis obtuſis crenula- 
- aleaceo. Linn. The ferns are well enough 
* lender their deſcription needleſs; but it may be 
A that on the leaves of this ſpecies are tubercles 
4 atain the ſeed, and about the end of the ſummer 
aq found. The root'of the male fern reſembles 
+ te oſmund royal, and is often fold for it. The 
E f moſt of the ſpecies, when chewed, are of a ſweet- 
4 and are glutinous, but ſoon become bitteriſh, 
ftingents and nauſeous : they are uſed by ſome for 
1 ing the worms called tænia; others uſe them as 
Mucnts and extol them againſt the rickets. The 
: 1, and thoſe that bear flowers, are moſt antiſeptic 
\ baſtringent 3 the female fern is more viſcid, ſapo- 
diuretic. _ | | 
. GERN A, called alſo blechnon minus, filix 
Ion minor, filix arborea. The leſſer branched fern. 
ELI FOLMINIA, called alſo filix ramoſa major. Fe- 
e fern, brakes, or bracken. In the polypodium filix 
ma. Linn. | | | 
alt LORIDA, called alſo filix ramoſa, oſmunda 
Iearis, and paluſtris. ig vis fern, and oſmund royal. 
the oſmunda regalis. Linn. It is the largeſt of the true 
gu ferns 3 towards their tops are round ſlender ſeed- 


ning, curled heads of a browniſh colour, covered with 


ds; they appear in June and ripen in July. The root 
its of many ſmall long round parts matted together, 
ckin on the outſide and green within, covered with 
all fibres. It is found in marſhy and boggy places. 
de roots are eſteemed as uſeful in all the caſes that the 
its of the other ſpecies are recommended againſt ; but 
onſerve of the tender buds or heads is the beſt. 

[LIX. A name of ſome ſpecies of polypodium. _ 
FILTRATIO. Filtration. It is the paſſing of any 
id through a ſtrainer or filtre, to ſeparate from it any 
os particles which it contains, and to render it limpid. 
erally a paper is folded into the ſhape of a funnel, and 
n placed in one; then pour therein ſome of the liquor 
ich is to paſs through the paper thus placed. _ 
FILTRUM., See FIFTRATIO. It is alſo a ſtone 
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ering liquors through. | 
FILUM ARSENICALE. Sublimate mercury. | 
FIMBRIA. Fringe. Thoſe leaves are ſaid to be fim- 


d means the ſame as CATABLEMA,. which ſee. 
IMUS. Dung. The dung of many animals hath 
1 in uſe; but the preſent practice excludes them all 
Im the materia medica. | 8 
FSSILIS (Lapis), i.e. Hibernicus lapis. 


ele are either natural or morbid ; thus the mouth or 


Mid fiſſures are cracks in the ſkull, &c. or are when 
one fractured in any part is lengthways. 


ih ſome degree of coheſion, but in the latter there is a 
al lolution of continuity. A fraCture is tranverſe or 
que, and a fiſure is longitudinal. i | 

ſures moſt frequently happen in the ſkull, and of theſe 
1s, firſt, the contra- i ſure or counter-fiſſure, and this 


Fen the blow is received on one fide of the head, and 


lei droken, the external remaining ſound z or, where 
cke is received on one bone, and the fiſſure is in 
joning, Many authors doubt the exiſtence of a 
1 e, and it is difficult to account for it, but the 
de doo well atteſted to deny them. Hippocrates, 
5 Cells, Berengarius, Fallopius, and ſeveral others, 
their waving met with inſtances of them. Se- 
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THE. run lacge is foon diſcovered by laying the bone bare, 


alle ick mug the part with ſpunge. But ſometimes they 
is 13 * that ſome art is neceſſary to diſcover them; 
* Mich cafe rub a black liquor made of burnt bone, or 
: I With water, and immediately waſh it off a- 
les. this b ö 
Fe * en is: or, if the head is clean ſhaved, and 
| * . bled freely, an œdematous puffineſs will ap- 
f 7 or two over the part affected. 


—— 


ich is found in the bay of Mexico, which is uſed for | 


ated that are jagged about the edges. In ſurgery this 


FISURA. A fiſſure or crack, from jindo, to cleave. | 


ler natural apertures into the body are called fi/ſures. 


A morbid f ure differs from a fracture, in that the firſt 


TRE 0 5 
Kall is cracked on the other; or, where the internal 


pres: x 4 "al 
a, tht kind which is moſt frequent is that which 


lack liquor ſinking into the crack diſcovers _ 
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| Fifſures are often productive of worſe conſequences 
than fractures, for there is often at the ſame time a con- 
cuſſion of the brain; whence it is the more neceſſary to 


be well aſſured of the attendance of this accident, or the 


contrary. Inſtances of the ill effects of //Jures have hap- 
pened ten months or more aſter the accident. It is nct 
ſimply the f/Jure that is dangerous, but the violence that 
occaſioned it, which alſo occaſions the teguments and the 
bone to ſuffer : all the bad ſymptoms depend principally 
upon the rupture of a great number of veſſels, and a de- 
tention of extravaſated liquids, whence the bone is cor- 
rupted ; and when this happens, a ſudden and unexpected 
death is often the conſequence. The cranium cannot be 
fiſJured without being allo contuſed, by which many veſ- 
ſels in the ſubſtance of the bone and in the diploe are 
broken. | : 
 Trepanning ſeems to be the propereſt method of relief, 
though the method recommended by Mr. Bromfield in 
concuſſions of the brain hath alone affected a cure. 
_ FISSURA CERERRI, i: e. Fiſſura magna ſylvii. 
FISSURA MAGNA SYLVIL. The anterior and 
middle lobes of the cerebrum on each ſide are parted 
by a deep narrow ſulcus, which aſcends obliquely 
backwards from the temporal ala of the os ſphenoides 
to near the middle of the os parietale, and this ſulcus is 


thus called; 


FISTULA. 8o the Latins called a catheter, | 
FISTULA. In ſurgery it is a kind of ulcers It dif- 
fers from a ſinus thus: a Hula is narrower, generally 
continues longer, and hath its internal ſurface and its ori- 


Hiflula, which derives its name from its reſemblance to a 
reed or pipe, is a callous ſinus, generally the conſequence 
of abſceſſes.” And Celſus detines a Hula to be, “ a 
deep, narrow, and callous ulcer.” The ſeat of a Hula is 
in the cellular membrane. It is known to be preſent when 
there is an aperture on the ſurface of the body from which 


out; its depth and direction is diſcovered by a probe 
or, if the directions are various, warm water may be in- 
jected therein, and if the courſe is near the ſkin, it will 


otherwiſe, the quantity of water retained will determine 
the ſize of the cavity. The probe indeed diſcovers whe- 
ther the Hula runs upon an adjacent bone, or whether or 
not the bone is carious, which the water does not. The 


| various part in which theſe ulcers are ſeated, and the dif- 


ferent circumſtances attending them, conſtitute the chief 
differences betwixt one fiſtula and another. As to the 
prognoſtics, the thicker the cellular membrane, or the 
more ſtrata of muſcles upon each other, the more miſ- 


knife, it may be generally cured ; when ſo ſituated as to 


with a caries in the adjacent bone, particularly the os ſa— 
crum or the coccyx, the cure is very ditlicult, and often 
impolſible. | | : . 

Mr. Bell, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, includes the Hu] 
in his ſpecies of ſinuous ulcer. By ſinuous ulcer he means 


ning into it from chinks of the ſame, or of different di- 
rections. A ſinus, as thus deſcribed, he ſays, is the 
moſt ſimple ſtate of the diſorder, and is, by long con- 
tinuance, or by the uſe of drying aſtringent applica- 
tions, liable to become hard and callous in its internal fur- 
face, and in ſuch a ſtate, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to 
a pipe, is termed a fi//ula. The moſt frequent cauſe of 
ſinuſes forming in ulcers and abſceſſes, is the want of 
vent to the diſcharge, which eaſily inſinuates itſelf into 
the ſoft yielding ſubſtance of the cellular membrane, and 
proceeds on gradually till it ſome where or other finds an 
opening either externally, or into fome of the neighbour. 
ing cavities. An improper application of bandages on 
ulcers is ſometimes a cauſe. RN 

When f/tulas, as yet not become callous, are compli- 
cated with ulcers, the moſt expeditious relief is from an 
inciſion to the very bottom, if it can be done without dan- 
ger, after which they are to be deterged and conſolidated. 
Another ſtep is, to preſs their bottoms towards their ori- 
fices ; for which purpoſe a narrow compreſs, or a flip of 


4 X plaſter 


fice for the moſt part callous. Paulus Ægineta ſays, a 


a ſanious, or other matter, either flows or may be preſſed 


be obſerved by the elevation made by the water, or if 


chievous a fi/ula uſually proves; whilſt it is ſimple, and 
extends no farther than it can be wholly come at with a 


open into the neck of the bladder, or when it is attended 


that kind of ſore which hath one or more openings run- 
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bottom of the ulcer. 
eaſe to the patient with a knife; but whatever inſtrument _ 
is uſed, as much ſkin and fleſh is to be cut as is thought 
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plaſter wrapped up in that form, is, after che ulcer is 


cleaned, and proper medicines put into the fiſtula, to be 
applied to its bottom, and ſecured, as in other ulcers, with 
lint, plaſter, and bandages; in applying the bandage, 
apply it to the bottom of the fiſtula, or, at leaſt, to make 
it tighteſt there, that the peccant matter may be propelled 
from the bottom to the mouth of the fiſtula, in conſe- 
quence of which the bottom will be ſooneſt healed ; this 
happens molt frequently when the fiſtula is in the arms 
or legs, or when its mouth is lower than its bottom. Bel- 


loſte, and ſome others, abſolutely diſcard all tents and in- 


jections; but as to the latter, when fiſtulas lie too deep 
for having their moſt remote parts cleanſed, detergent in- 


jections mult be 7 ſuch as a decoction of birthwort, mix- 


ed with honey of roſes, or with the tincture of myrrh and 
aloes : this or ſome other ſuch like muſt be injected warm 
at every dreſling, and retained for a ſhort time, at the 


ſame time gently compreſſing the bottom and mouth of 
the f/ula, that the peccant matter may more effectually 


be waſhed off, and this. method muſt be continued until 
the bottom of the Hula begins to be conglutinated; then 


dreſs with ſome ſoft digeſtive, in which is the balſ. Peruv. 


or balf. capivi. This method failing, the manual opera- 
tion mult be attempted, but, indeed, it is not to be de- 
pended on except when the opening can be made to. the 
The inciſion is made with moſt 


ſafe and ſufficient to anſwer the end; for when the bot- 
toms of Mulas are laid open, the corrupted matter is not 


only diſcharged, but medicines are alſo more commodi- 
_ oully applied. | 
tity of blood is diſcharged, fill the wound with dry lint, 


If upon making the inciſion a large quan- 


and proceed afterwards as is uſual in recent wounds. Mr. 
Bell, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, adviſes aimoſt univerſally 


to ſhun the practice of laying the different ſinuſes open 
from one end to the other, then cutting out all the har- 
dened parts, ſo to convert the whole into one common 


ulcer. This method he owns will frequently effect a cure; 
but, independent of the great pain, and very large un- 


ſcemly cicatrix which it occaſions, it cannot, in every caſe, 


| with ſafety be put in practice. E. g. when ſinuſes run 


far up the rectum, it cannot ever be conveniently done; 
they penetrate deep, and run below either large blood- 


veſſels, tendons, or nerves z it would never ſurely in theſe 
cafes be adviſeable to have recourſe to ſuch treatment. 
The intention of cure, in every caſe of ſinus, is to pro- 


duce a coaleſcence of its ſides, ſo as to deſtroy any va- 


cuity that may have occurred: the moſt effeQtual means 


of accompliſhing which, is, 1ſt. To make a depending 


orifice for a free exit to the matter; and then, 2dly, by 


a gentle irritation to induce, on the internal ſurface of 
the ſinus, a ſlight degree of inflammation, which, by ex- 
perience, is known to be that ſtate moſt favourable to the 


production of adheſion between any two parts; fo that a 
firm union of the ſides of the ſinus to one another, may, 
in due time, be obtained. To anſwer both theſe inten- 
tions, Mr. Bell ſays, that the introduction of a ſeton is 
ſufficient. 

_ ulcer along the courſe of the ſinus to its other extremity, 
where an opening, large enough for the diſcharge, ſhould 
be made, as is done in caſes of abſceſs. The cord of cot- 
ton, or of filk, ſhould at firſt be pretty large, more or 


The ſeton muſt paſs from the orifice in the 


leſs fo, according to the capacity of the ſinus; it ſhould 
be diminiſhed gradually as the cure advances, by taking 
away a thread or two from its thickneſs every ſecond or 
third day; and at laſt, when the diſcharge is greatly leſ- 


ſened, by the vacuity occaſioned by the ſinus being moſtly 


filled up, the ſeton ſhould be totally withdrawn, and a 
bandage ſomewhat tight being applied over the part, and 
continued for ſome time longer, a complete cure will, 


in general, be in due time effected. The firſt ſtep then 
to be taken, is to diſcover the direction of the ſinus, or 
ſinuſes, which may commonly be done, either by intro- 
ducing a probe, or by obſerving where the matter points, 


or being allowed to collect for ſome time, and from 


whence it comes on the parts being preſſed; then into 


every ſinus that opens into the ulcer, a ſeton ſhould be 


introduced. This method of curing ſinuſes, by the uſe 
| 


of a ſeton, is free from all danger, and is admiſſible in 
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all caſes of this kind. A ſeton, by means of 24 
may always be uſed with ſafety. The ſinuſes * 
moved by the ſetous, the ulcers they were connette? 


are then to be cured as is uſual with that ſpecies y 
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it happens to belong to. This practice rarely fails; epidid 
caſe of ſimple ſinus; in general it anſwers in real i be the 
when a //tula happens in the perinæum, this deat 1 wha 


pecularly advantageous, not producing that troy." 
cicatrix which happens when the knife is uſed. ray 
objection to the uſe of the ſeton in caſes of fil c 
is the irritation it would occaſion in the gut. But i 
Pott bath ſo ſimplified the management of the * 
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ano, to his method that inſtance may be referred cural p. 
Celſus, lib. vi. c. iv. Boerh. Aph. the Engliſh tranſl e cheek 
p. 102, 103. Pott's Treatiſe on Fiſtulas. Bells Ir  inflam 
on Ulcers. | xt tage 
| Fiſtula in Ano. * 

No part of the body is more ſubject to abſceſſe ˖ 0 kin 
the part immediately ſurrounding the lower part of de laſt 
rectum ; it is much expoſed to preſſure and other ext es has 1 
injuries, which impede the free motion of the blood io the i 
which turns into pus, and as the ſkin here is pretty th For a « 


the pus will inſinuate itſelf up amongſt the {oft ne 
bouring parts, and form ſinuſes, which degenerate; 
Mulas. x 

This kind of Hula is called complete when there | 
opening into the gut, and another externally; it is g 
incomplete when there is no external aperture, 

The ſymproms of the incomplete kind are analogoy 
thoſe of the piles, and fo are diſſicultly diſtinguiſhed, 
complete kind hath generally callous lips, which, with 
diſcharge therefrom, more readily points out the natur 
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the caſe. | onence 
Abſceſſes in this part ſhould be opened as ſoon d igle of 
find a fluctuation of matter, and that by a large open vith 
which is the moſt effectual method to prevent a ret he ma 
In examining one of theſe f/7ulas, if the probe does WWhundta | 
readily paſs, inject warm milk into it, and obſerve if euer on 
returns by the rectum; if it does, it is clear that the The f 


is perforated. When the probe is uſed for examin purul: 


with, let the patient ſtand on the ground with his athout 
pretty far aſunder, and lean on his belly over a table, nth the 
an aſhſtant can hold the buttocks aſunder, that the ofAMollows, 
rator may more readily introduce his finger into the { this p 
| before he examines the Hula with a probe. If the nous; 
runs ſo deep that the finger introduced into the anus ur of | 
not eaſily reach the orifice, then the cure is not poi enge 
ble, on account of the hxmorrhage from the ve e pro! 
which admit not either of compreſſion or ligature. rome 
fifula hath been of long ſtanding, in a bad habit, and endanc! 
diſcharge is ſuch as to weaken the patient, the open acta 
ſhould not be attempted, at leaſt till the con!l;tutionFud:ble 
repaired; but if the patient is of a good habit, 1! derable 
fiſtula returns, the operation may be repeated. olt pa 
The method of operating is as follows, according: in th 
Monro's inſt ruction: “ Wherever the opening of known | 
fiſtula is, if it hath any turnings where it reaches the d pal 
divide them, and make them {trait, avoiding the {phind achrym 
After this I attempt to promote incarnation, which m parts ſu 
Y» | leſſen the cavity and by degrees fill it up, by injeck we of 
balſamic ſoftening medicines; though ſometimes à ene; 
tient of a good habit may be cured by applying 2 f. chrym 
tice of bread and milk, and a digeſtive. If this fal chrym 
endeavour to render the parts entirely callous and ml ls was 


ſible, by injeCting a mixture of lime-water and bre 1s hat 


with a little honey of roſes, increaſing the brandy an If th 
miniſhing the reſt, as the parts loſe their ſenſbility, . 
nodſtr. 


at length I inject pure alcohol, which renders 4 0 
inſenſible.” See Heiſter's Surgety; Le Drans M 
tions; Sharp's Operations. Celſus ſpeaks well ol 
ſubject. ; | | 5 a 
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Fiſtula in the Epididymis. | 


1 ib acqu 

In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Ing. vol. Ii. p. ys a luct in 
inſtance of a fi//ula in this part being cure": 1 Meratic 

| ſtance of the relation is as follows: A man, © e une 


five years of age hurt his teſticles by a fall; 2 oy 
followed, and the matter was diſcharged extet 
ter this, the ſwelling being reduced by means T7 F 
lient cataplaſm, a Hula was diſcovered in © ny 


vu Cat 
rhich! 
the pre 
rade, | 
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robe director was then introduced into the lelt 
3 ich was cut open its whole length; after which 
wy eite ag parts were difleQed, and all the diſcaſed 
| 1 as was done on both fides, and a part of 
. 10 mis on the right fide was cut away. After 
44 "toes as in common wounds finiſhed a cure. 
13. leſerves ſome notice in this caſe is, that the 
Nt . 


ious of the teſtes were afterwards fully executed. 


Fiſtula Lachrymalis. 


ally underſtood to be ſuch a diſorder of the 
mals leading from the eye to the noſe as obltructs the 

| paſſage of the rears, and makes chem trickle down 
Ant In the firſt and mildeſt ſtage of this diſeaſe, 
Fnlammation in this part is alone obſerved: in the 
it {tage there is matter diſcharged from the puncta la- 
ymalia, which flows along with the tears; or it may 
lat the matter proceeds from an orifice broken through 
- ſkin, between the noſe and the angle of the eye. 
de lat and worſt degree is when the matter of the ab- 
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I the ſubjacent bone, by which it becomes carious. 
Fr a Niſtinet idea of the ſeat of this diſeaſe, ſee a figure 


this ſubject, in Sharp's Operations of Surgery. 
If the Kin which ſeparates betwixt the angle of the eye 
aa the noſe is not corroded through, it is called imper- 


Te 1 
| ; if it is corroded through, it is a perfect; and if the 
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1 cortolion of the ducts of the lachrymal ſac; in con- 
ſuenee of which pus flows out of them into the great 
nele of the eye: when the clear lachrymal fluid flows 
ut without a mixture of pus, the diſorder is an epiphora. 
ſhe matter of a proper Hula flows through the upper 
undta for the moſt part, but ſometimes through the 
wer only, or in a ſew inſtances through both. | 
The ſymptoms are, frequent droppings of tears, and of 
purulent matter, eſpecially in a morning, and this 
ithout any manifeſt external inflammation z by preſſure 
ith the finger upon the lachrymal ſac, a diſcharge of pus 
plows, which is emitted through the puncta lachrymalia; 
f this pus is ill ſcented, the adjacent bones are generally 
rious ; the ſame is indicated by a green or blackiſh co- 
pur of the diſcharged matter, although the ſmell be not 
fene: when the matter is of a bad ſmell or colour, 
he probe will readily determine the ſtate of the bone; 
er ſometimes it is not injured, notwithſtanding the at- 
endance of the uſual ſigns; as, on the contrary, there is 
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adable appearance; though, if there is a daily and con- 
derable diſcharge of faulty matter, a caries will for the 
olt part be formed in the lachrymal bone, the os planum, 
in the jaw-bone. If the naſal duct is obſtructed, it is 
knwn by injecting ſome fluid into it, when, inſtead of the 
lud palling through the noſe, it returns by the puncta 
«lrymalia : if there is an encyſted tumor, the exterior 
parts ſwell with a hardneſs, and will not yield to the preſ- 
we of the fingers, but there is no inflammation; on the 
Coltrary, if the tumor yields upon preſſure, there is a 
hrymal hernia, Inſtances bave occurred of a fi/tula 
xhrymalis not diſcharging pus with the tears, but the 


s hath happened when a caries attended. 

lf the diſeaſe is recent, the habit of body not remark- 
ly faulty, the external ſkin not corroded, the naſal duct 
wilrudted, the matter of a good colour and conſiſt- 
ce, forbear inciſion, and alſo the cautery; for compreſ- 
„n and mild aſtringent collyriums will frequently ſucceed 
"i this mild ſtage of the dilorder; the matter ſhould be 
UT and then gently prefſed out with the finger, by which 
deguhing an acrimony will be prevented. But if the 
wer imo the noſe is ſtopped, nothing will ſucceed but the 
eration 3 in performing which, puſh the looſe ſkin of 
die under eye-lid upon the globe of the eye as much as 
zu can; then cut a paſſage into the lachrymal groove, 
zuck is known by the crackling of the os unguis under 
Mc prefure of the knife; then, if need be, introduce a 
FOX, a perforate into the noſe : be well aware of get- 


eg has not only corroded the neighbouring ſoft parts, dur 


the lachrymal ducts in a plate annexed to the chapter 


bacent bones are affected, it is a compound fiſtula la- 


Other diſorders about the ſeat of the fiftula lachrymalis 
» confounded with it; but properly this kind of Hula 


omctimes a caries when the pus is diſcharged with every 


Ps was diſcharged alone when the patient was aſleep, and 
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ting your knife upon the upper part of the maxillary bone, 
which you will know by the reſiſtance; in this caſe go a 
little farther back with your inſtrument : further, obſerve 
in perforating the os unguis not to preſs upon it too for- 
wards, for then you will be obſtruQted by a part of the 


| maxilla ſuperior, which makes part of the canal wherein 


the fac is Jodged z if you preſs inwards there will be dan- 
ger of injuring the os naſi, or the ſeptum naſi, or the os 
ethmoides z but if the inſtrument is paſſed backwards and 
e towards the uvula, no obſtruction will be met 
with. 

For compreſſing inſtruments with which to cure the 
lighter caſes, ſee Sharp's Operations, and Gooch's Cafes. 
On the Fiſtula Lachrymalis, ſee Sharp's Operations, Le 
Dran's Operations, Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vols. 2 and 3, 
Pott's Treatiſe on the Fiſtula Lachrymalis, St. Yves on 


Diſorders of the Eyes, Heiſter's Surgery. 


| Fiſtula in Perinæo. | 

This kind of #/ula is when an opening in the ſkin cor- 
reſponds with one in the urethra. It ſometimes happens 
that one opening out of the ſide of the urethra is attend- 
ed with ſeveral through the ſkin, but it rarely happens 
that there are more than one opening through which the 
urine is diſcharged from the ſide of the urethra. 

After lithotomy a puncture of the perinæum, an ab- 


ſceſs in the ſame part near the urethra, a ſcirrhus in the 


glandula proſtata, &c. a fiſtula is ſometimes formed, 
through which the urine makes its way in part, whilſt the 
reſt is paſſed through the natural paſſage. 

A fiſtula proceeding from the urethra runs in various 
directions before it reaches to the external opening of the 
ſkin, fo that when the external opening is near the anus, 
it may be taken for a Hula in that part; but the diſcharge 
of urine through the Hula at once diſtinguiſhes its ſeat. 

Beſides the calloſities on the external orifices of theſe 
filulas, there are ſometimes calculous concretions lodged 
in their cavities; indeed, ſo various are the circumſtances 
attending different caſes of this kind, that only general 


rules can be laid down for proceeding by to the cure. 


In general, in order to the cure, the outward opening 
muſt be enlarged by cutting away the callous lips, or de- 
ſtroying them by cauſtic ; Pat it ſometimes happens that 
this end may be anſwered by introducing a bougie into 


the urethra, in order to diſtend its capacity. Le Dran 


obſerves, that though there are ſeveral fHulous orifices, 
and ſeveral calloſities in the perinzum, and when the 
water paſſes off in a ſmall ſtream through the natural paſ- 
ſage, the chief remedy will be the introduction of bougies; 


_ alſo that as this canal is enlarged, the external orifices are_ 


diminiſhed and healed, and the calloſities are ſoftened. 
Mr. Bell prefers the cure of this f//u/a, by the introduc- 
tion of a ſeton. See Fiſtula, above. See Le Dran's Ope- 
rations, where this article is well treated on. 
On fiftulas in general, ſee Celſus, Cæſar Magatus, Boer- 
haave's Aphoriſms (the Engliſh tranſlation), and Pott's 
Treatiſe on Fiſtulas. 
 FISTULARIA, i. e. Pedicularis pratenſis purpurea. 
FISTULARIS. Fiſtular. In botany thoſe flowers are 
thus called which are compounded of many long hollow _ 
ſmall florets, like pipes. And thoſe plants are called / 
tulous whoſe ſtalks are hollow like a pipe. 5 
FIXATIO. Fixation. In chemiſtry it is the render- 
ing any volatile ſubſtance fixed, ſo as not to fly off upon 
being expoſed to an intenſe heat. | 
FL. LAP. The abbreviation of Car, Linnæi Flora 
Lapponica. | 3 | 
FL. NORIB. The abbreviation of Johannis Georgii 
Volckameri Flora Noribergenſis. | | 
FLABELLUM MARINUM. A name for the kera- 
tophyton maximum cinereum elegantiſſimum reticulatum. 
FLAMMULA. So the ſkein of filk was uſed to be 
called with which ſetons were uſed to be made. It is a 
name of ſeveral ſpecies of ranunculus, and of the atra- 
one. 
: FLAMMULA JOVIS. 'The upright lady's bower. It 
is the clematis recta, or clematis foliis pinnatis : foliolis 
ovato lanceolatis integerrimis, caule erecto, floribus alvis 
pentapetalis tetrapetaliſque. Linn. Upright traveller's joy. 
FLATUARH. Chemiſts. — | | 
FLATULENTUS. See AMBULO. 
FLATUS. 
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% APETALUS. Theſe are without petals, 
for po other covering on the parts of generation 
ey il 
1 „ CAMTANITORNMIS. Theſe flowers are 

'Thoſe whoſe edges ſpread wide are 
ped flowers; but thoſe which are 


ſha! 

105 „ 

mnoſcd et x 

Ader; of this kind is the blue bottle, and many others. 
0s CRUCIFORMIS. It is compoſed of four pe- 
; placed in the form of a croſs. Of this ſort are the 
991 2, the wall-fower, and multard. | | 
7.0% FLOSCULOSUS. A floſculous flower. It is 
o leb of leveral florets, included in one common cup. 
0 INFUNDIBULIFORMIS. A funnel-ſhaped 
er; of this kind 1s. the primrole, NC. 1 
05 LABIAT Us. Lip-ſhaped flowers. It is an 


egular monopetalous flower, divided commonly into 


50 lips; the upper is called the creit, and the under one 


> beard. Sometimes che creſt is wanting, and then the 


fle nd chives ſupply its place. Some call this an uni- 


biated foruere ons | : 
£05 LILIACEUS. A lily-ſhaped flower. It is 


encrally compoſed of fix petals, which reſemble thoſe of 


> lily, Of this ſort are the tulip and the aſphodel. 
LOS MONOPETALUS. A flower compoſed of 
e leal. All thoſe Fowers whoſe leaves are joined at the 
om, lo that they fall off entire, are termed monope- 
lous fower's. 8 5 
FL0S MONO PETALUS ANOMALUS. An ir- 
gulat f12ver conſiſting of one leaf. | | ; 
FOS PAFILLONaACEUS. A pea-bloom flower. It 
a fixer which in ſome meaſure reſembles a butterfly 
Ih its wings expanded; it always conſiſts of the vexillum, 
hich is a large erect petal, two wings which compoſe 
| ſides, and the carina, which is a concave petal; this 


ſmetimes entire, at others it conſiſts oi two petals ad- 


ning pretty cloſely together. 


LOS PERSONATUS. A perfonated flower. It is 
| irregular monopetalous flower, whoſe upper part re- 
dles the beaks of fowls, ſuch are the toad- flax, &c. 
LOS PETALODES. A petalous flower. It is a 


wr whoſe organs of generation are ſurrounded with 


Als. | 


LOS POLYPETALUS. A polypetalous flower is 
r compoſed of ſeveral petals. When theſe agree in 
ure and poſition, it is called a regular polypetalons flower, 
I when the petals do not agree in figure and poſition, it 
called an irregular and polypetalous tower. | | 

FOS RADLA'TUS. A radiated flower. It conſiſts 
two parts, viz. the diſk and the rays, which are ſe- 
nl ſemiflorets ſet round the diſk in the form of a ſtar, 


de are called radiated diſcous fowers ; but thoſe which | 


heno ſuch rays are called naked diſcous fower's. 

1.05 ROSACEUS. Roſe-ſhaped flowers. They 
Mit of ſour, or more petals, which are placed circular- 
Miorm of a roſe. | | 5 
FOS ROSAT US. It is a flower in the form of a 


el; ſuch are thoſe of borrage. 


105 SCORPIOI DES. Thoſe flowers are ranged oh 


* of the pedicle, which twiſts at top, in the form 
? - by bo * . - 5 . 
291 sail. Os this ſort is the heliotropium. 


10 SEMIFLOSCULOSUS. A femifloſculous 


r. It is compoſed of ſeveral ſemiflorets, included 
e com mon calyx. | | 


Os Spie ATUS. A ſpiked flower. It is one whoſe 


ale let tbick on the pedicle, fo as to form an acute 


B05 STAMINETS. It is on Mich ige compoſed 


ww hives included in a calyx, having no petals. Of 
why tne diltort, &c. 
WS. STR | ' 9 

5 SIERILIS. Barren flowers. Theſe have no 


ITT) . 
"hering to them, ſo are called male Aorbers. 


* * ENTRICULATUS. Whorle-ſthaped flower. 
Nor Colely united, ſurrounding the italk at the 


LOS Mur 
W. MBELLA PUS. An umbellated flower. It 
15 de ex'remity of the ſtalk, or branch, is divided 
ICY e AL | ; R T | 
ul pedicles, or rays, beginning from the ſame 


F L 


point, and opening in ſuch a manner, as to form a kind 


of inverted cone like an umbrella. When the pedicles, 
into which the ſtalk is divided, are ſubdivided into others 
of the ſame form upon which the Aowers are diſpoſed, the 
firſt order is called rays, the ſecond pedicles. That um- 
bel which conſiſts of pedicles only is called a ſingle um- 
bel; that Which is compoſed both of rays and pedicles is 
called a compound umbel. 

FLOS URSEOLAT US. Pitcher ſhaped Hover. Of 
this fort are che arbutus and whortle-berry, 


FLOOR. This word, when uſed adjeQtively, is ap- 


plied to fignify the habitual fluidity of any ſubſtance, or 


that property by which a ſubſtance cannot be rendered 
ſolid; and it is employed as an epithet to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
ſubſtances from others of the ſame kind, but which are 
babitually folid, or which may be rendered fo: e. g. a vo- 
latiſe alkali treated with quicklime is always liquid, and 
cannot be made to concrete or cryſtallize, ſo is called 
fluor volatile alkali, to diſtinguiſh it from the concrete 
and eryſtallizable volatile alkali. | 
When the word e is uſed ſubſtantively, it ſignißes 
a certain kind of {tone WARY is fubble, or which facili- 
tates futon. Of this kind are moit ſpars, which are call- 
ed fiuors. Mineralogiits differ much in deſeribing Auers; 
but by the word , that kind of ſtone which we call ſpar 
is generally underitood. Spar appears like cryſtal, it is co- 
lourleſs and pellucid, but not fo bright as cryſtal z it com- 


monly rifes in triangular points, and when burnt, it is con— 


verted into lime, whereas cryſtal runs into glaſs. Spar 
is the baſis of molt ſtones, it is the petriſying matter of 
all the tribe of animal petrefactions. Springs that are 


impregnated with ſpar are diuretic. Sce Dict. of Chem. 


Neumann's Chem. Works. As an object of ſoſfiology, 
the Auor, or the fluſſis, are an order in the clats of {tones 
their characters are, that they are follile bodies, which 


ſtrike not fire with ſteel; efferveſce not with acids; 


very reidily are brought into fuſion, either by themſelves, 
or when mixed with certain other earths and ſtones, el- 
pecially the calcareous z and more eaſily brought into fu- 
ſion, under ſimilar circumſtances, than the foſfil bodies, 
with which they can be confounded. Sec Edward's Ele- 
ments of Foſſilogy. | | NT 
FLUOR ALBUS The white flux, commonly called 
the whites. It is a e of matter from the vagina, which 
is of different colours and conliſtencies, but generally of 


a pale or whitiſh colour. Aſtruc diltinguithes this dif- 


order into the lymphatic, the femilacteus, and laQeus. 
Dr. Shebbear ſays, that the Auor albus, the heftic fever, 
and the diabetes are of the ſame general kind, and that 
they are cauſed by a defective vital heat in different cir- 


cumſtances. In Dr. Cullen's Noſology it is a ſpecies of 


menotrhagia. 0 

The ſeat of this diſorder ſeems moſt probably to be in 
that part of the uterus next to the os interuum, though 
principally in the vagina. Aſtruc ſays, that the ſeat is in 
the glands about the fundus uteri; theſe glands he calls 
colatoria lactea, and ſays, that when they diſcharge more 
than is required by the deſign of nature in their proper 
uſe, this diſcaſe is formed. Hoffman ſays, “that in a na- 
tural ſtate the uterine exhaling veflels become blood-veſ- 
ſels at the menitrual period, and when their pleuitude is 
regularly diſcharged, they contract to their former dimen- 
ſion and tone; but when, by immoderate evacuations, or 


other cauſes, their elaſtic power is much weakeucd, they | 


never fully contract, but ſeparate the ſerous part of the 
blood, which by its ſtagnating, or from the particular 
{tate of the body, acquires various degrees of acrimony 
and conſiſtence.“ But as pregnant women are liable to 
this complaint, it does not appear that this matter in them 


proceeds from the uterus, except, as above obſerved, from 


about the os internum; for the ſpongy chorion firmly ad- 


heres to its inner ſurface in almoſt every part. Some wo- 


men, it is true, have the menſes returning in every month 
of pregnancy, which, though deficient both in quantity 
and quality, yet rather confirms Hoffman's opinion on 
this ſubject, as well as that the vagina may bea principal 
ſeat of the diſcharge. | | 
Women who abound with ſerum, thoſe with lax fibres ; 
women at the flower of their age, and girls at the ap- 
proach of the menſes, are the moſt ſubject to this diſorder; 
though girls of three years old, &c. up to old age, 
have been its ſubjects. Hoffman obſerves, that women 
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who are ſubject to a mucous deſluxion at the noſe, are, 
upon a ſuppreſhon of the menſes, affected with a fluor 
albus. | | 

That the immediate cauſes of a fror albus are debility 
of the veſſels from which the menſtrual diſcharges are 
made, or a retarded circulation of the blood through 
them, appears from that ſome women have always a 
fluor albus whenever their menſes are detained. In ſome 
languid habits, the or albus returns periodically inſtead 
of the proper menſtrual evacuation, until the patient's 
conſtitution is duly invigorated; and in many inſtances, 
the fluor albus is mapifeſt only during the abſence of the 
menſes, as alſo from ſeveral circumſtances obſervable in 
the manner of its appearance in different perſons. 

The more remote cauſcs are whatever can weaken the 


veſſels from whence this morbid flux makes its exit; and 


theſe are cold moiſt air, a ſedentary life, poor diet, exceſ- 
five menſtrual diſcharges, abortions, violent extraction of 
the placenta, &c. 29: : 


From Hippocrates's deſcription of this diſeaſe it ap- 
pears to have a great affinity to a cachexy. He ſays, that 


the matter diſcharged reſembles the white urine of an 


aſs ; white ſwellings appear in the patient's face, the parts 
below the eyes ſwell, her eyes are difordered, and appear 
as if ſhe was dropſical; the colour of the ſkin is whitiſh, 
and the lower part of her belly tumid; in her legs appear 


tumors ſo lax and ſo ſoft, as to retain the impreſſions of | 


the finger; ſhe perceives a biting pain in the ſtomach, and 
ſeems to ſeel an acid water lodged in it when ſhe is either 
faſting, or happens to vomit z when ſhe goes up a ſteep 
place, ſhe is ſeized with ſhort breathing; her legs are cold, 
her knees feeble, her uterus is preternaturally opened, 
and fallen down with a ſenſe of weight to its mouth.” In 
ſome, this diſcharge is daily, and in others, it appears two 
or three times in a month, and continues each time only 
a few days; the humour is ſerous and limpid in ſome, and 
in others more viſcid; ſometimes it is acrid, and occa- 
ſions an itching, pricking, or even an excoriation; in its 


greater degrees of virulence, it appears of different ſhades, 


from the ſlighteſt yellow to a green, or even a blackiſh 
green colour, and it is then more or leſs fetid. When 
the caſe 1s of the milder kind, the ſymptoms are often 
not regarded; but when it is more violent, a cachexy is 
ſoon the conſequence; then there is pain and a ſenſe of 
weight in the loins, turbid urine, longings and loathings, 
indigeſtion, ſwelling of the face in the night, and of the 
feet in the day, pa!pitation of the heart, fainting, all which 


ending in a dropſy, or a conſumption, proves fatal. 
I)his diſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a cachexy, 
2 gonorrhœa, pale and ill-coloured menſes, and from ul- 
cCerations and abſceſſes in the parts of generation. | 


If this diſorder is moderate, it is ſupported a long time 


without much inconvenience, but in increaſed degrees it 


ſoon ſpoils the beauty of a fine face, weakens the digeſtive 
powers, and produces a general bad habit; it produces 


ſterility in ſome women, and, in more, a diſpoſition to 


miſcarry. If the {flux is unſeaſonably checked, the belly 

ſwells, a hectic fever comes on, and a train of the moſt 
di ſagreeable ſymptoms follow. | 3 8 

The indications of cure are, to promote digeſtion, in- 

_ creafe the vital heat, and reſtrain the preternatural diſ- 


charge; in order to which, the diet ſhould be light, cor- 


dial, and nouriſhing ; iſinglaſs diſſolved in milk is peculi- 
arly uſeful, and ſo is frequent moderate quantities of red 
port wine. The exerciſe ſhould be moderate, carefully 
avoiding fatigue. The ſtate of the ſtomach mult be at- 
tended to, and digeſtion promoted by warm ſtomachics. 
The blood will be beſt improved by warm aromatics, 
chalybeates, antimonials, and the bark. | 


An emetic of ipecuanha, or of the antimonial kind, 


may begin the cure, if any ſymptom attends which may 
probably be thus relieved. But from the nature of the 
dliſeaſe, a ſpeedy cure is not to be expected, if the de- 
gree of diſorder is conſiderable; the patient ſhould, there- 
fore, be guarded againſt impatience at the firſt onſet to- 
wards relief; this adverted to, Dr. Cheyne recommends 
mild mercurials to alter, then chalybeates to invigorate, 
and at laſt, the bark and cold bathing to finiſh the cure. 
See his Cure of the Diſeaſes of the Body and Mind, 

In the beginning, warm baths made by ſuſpending aro- 
matic herbs in ſoft water, are very uſeful, 


— 


— 


adde rhabarb. 
pillular. Of this, ſuch doſes may be 


negar, are uſeful at the latter end of the cure, Þ jon, tC 


can be propoſed, ſuch as bleeding once in 2 month, of 


Xion, and in this ſenſe, it is the ſame as caiarrhiss. Son 


term but a barbarous one. 


in our gardens. 


Mild purges, ſuch as rhubarb, or, which 1. The 
preferred, the ol. ricini, one or other of Na (0 of the 
now and then repeated in groſs plethoric Mis IM be dl 
As a mercurial alterative, the following een om l. 
it neither injures the ſtomach, nor diſturb; the | 8 hich 
Mercur. viv. ii. tereb. Venet. Z ii. ad mere id mine 

i. ſs. cochin. Z fs. elix. prop. 4 TY thin; 


repeated night e 


morning as the patient can take, without incrc,; The 
ſenſible diſcharges. | "Y nell it 
Aſtringents are univerſally prohibited by Hoffm ble. 
cautions in this reſpect deſerve a peculiar W 7 beit v. 
withſtanding the encomium on the uſe of the = 7 hey a 
the Lond. PraQt. Phy. in the chapter on this Ns ed ſpi 
Injections of water, mixed with {mall quantities of hem, 


mixture may be injected up the vagina two or three t * 
a-day. | iſte, a 
Diuretics are peculiarly proper for leſſening the fe ey 
plethora. | J F(E! 
If a procedentia uteri is the effect of this ai. 


, v annu 
| 6,2 4 
ſary may be formed of ſoft ſponge : make it f MP" 
ſize as when expanded it may fill up the cavity of the bus 0! 
gina; each time that this peſſary is taken out tg hs cles he ſe 


it may be dipped in ſome lightly aſttingent lier, WAP" © 
fore it is introduced again. btaine 
When the fur is much diſcoloured and ſetid. an pil, is 
alſo attended with heat, pain, and ulcers, it i; prob, itil a 
that a ſcirrhus is ſeated in the uterus, os thi: 1 ch. 
may be formed there; in this ſituation, palliztives g 


longer periods, as may feem molt needful; purging ni 
and then with manna, a milk diet, and narcotics repeal 
night and morning. | 

As to forms for ſtomachic and chalybeate nreparatio 
&c. ſee a ſuſſicient variety in Brooks's and the Lon 
Practice of Phyſic. See Hippocrates de Morb. Mul 
lib. ii. Platerus's Practice, vol. lii. Shebbear's Theory 1 
Practice of Phyſic ; Hoffman's Diſſertation on the F| 
Albus. This laſt deſerves an attentive peruſal. | 

FLUS, 1. e. Fluor. | | 5 bis a 
FLUXIO, i. e. Catarrhus. | 8 


FLUXUS. A Flux. Sometimes it ſigniſies a del fait 


rowed 


times it bears a reſtrained ſenſe, as fuxus ventiis, wh; ©: 
is a continued evacuation of humid feces, without H 
a teneſmus or lientery ; or a fuxys hepaticus, which: 
when from a weakneſs in the liver, the excrements ue! 
water, in which fleſh hath been waited, Hppocra 
uſes the word po&-, fuxus, in his de Nat. Mulied, 
which there are the fluor albus, and fluor ruber, 1g 
menſes. Fluxus, fvsis, is ſpoken of a falling offtheh 
See Trallian, lib. 1. cap. ii. In Cullen's Nolology, i 
ſynonymous with ArOCENOSES, which fee. | 
FOCARIUS. Bread broiled on the lcarth or gridin 
FOCILE MAJUS & MINUS. Focile, an A1 
Names formerly gien 
the ulna and radius, in the arm, and to the bu mise 
fibula, in the leg. . wit tt 

FOCUS. In metallurgy, Rulandus ſays it is a fm br bo 


ing houſe. Focus morbi. The focus of a diſeale In 
part where it is ſuppoſed to kcep its principal reſide Ko 
and whence it communicates its noxious influence. » "yu 
ancient anatomiſts gave this name to the tilt love d . 


liver. | | L conti 
FODINA. A name of the labyrinth of the car, "on 
FEDULA. A ſpecies of ſungus. „ rior. 
FOAZNICULT, vel Feeniculatum Lignum. Co Tafras 3 
FEENICULUM. Fennel. Fe fa, 
diminutive of num, hay ; becauſe when wirhered ent 
dried, it is like hay repoſited againit winter. Poet, lee, 
mentions eight ſpecies. TOY RL we c 
 FOENICULUM VULGARE, called alſo neee 
Germanicum, marathrum, common finckic, 007 Nate 
fennel. The anethum /&n:cu/um, or ancthum true befor 
ovatis. Var. B. Linn. eos .._ to the f 
This plant is ſo common on our tables, that it 0 had 
tion is here needleſs. Its ſeeds are ſwall and * fr tl 
loured, being of a blackiſh brown. 1 he phat wate! 
nial, native in the ſouthern parts of Europe, b wem 
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e warm and pungent, more ſo than thoſe 
The 2 but. 55 — not ſo palatable; the 
. 1 ok nce is obſerved in the waters and oils obtained 
we GA ſeeds by diſtillation, and alſo in the extracts 
ade from them. 'Thele ſeeds are warm and 
they are commended againſt nauſeas and 
hing, and if eaten in the morning faſting they are 
1 ht. 
jd 5 ? + Ag the ſame flavour with the ſeeds, and 
iu v4 er; but to the taite are weaker and leſs agrec- 
mel The impregnate water, ſufficiently ſtrong with 
2 ee by diſtillation; and by the ſame proceſs 
4 F rd a conſiderable quantity of eſſential oil. Recti- 
o c cit of wine extracts an agreeable aromatic from 
. dich retains the whole ſtrength, after evapora- 
E. a proper coniiſtence. | 
7 5 roots, taken up in ſpring, have a pleaſant ſweet 
4 ſlichtly aromatic, and are ranked amongſt the 
NIC. DULC. Sweet fennel. This ſpecies of plant 
P nual 4 native of warm climes, and cultivated in gar- 
It is the anetbum Fæniculum, vel anethum fruc- 
bus ovatis. Linn. A variety of the Feniculum vulgare. 
be ſceds are larger, paler, and ſweeter than thoſe of 
common fort 3 they contain a groſs oil, which 1s eaſily 
tained by preſſure and when freed from the eſſential 
bil, is perfeCtly inſipid. The London college directs to 
41 a ſimple water from the feeds, See Lewis's Mat. 
Alba. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 
FOENICULUM ALPINUM. 
FAENICULUM ANNUUM. See VisNaGa. 
FAENICULUM ERRATICUM. Engliſh ſaxifrage. 
FANICULUM MARINUM MAJOR & MINOR. 
ITHMUM. © Sk 
MGU UN ORIENT ALE. See Cu uINUu. 
TENICULUM PORCINUM. See PEUCEDANUM. 


om thele 
hich arc m 
uyminat ive; 


den?. 


FONICULUM SYLVESTRE. A name of the baſ- 


td ſpignel; alſo of ſeveral ſpecies of ſeſeli. | 
FENUM CAMELORUM, i. e. Juncus odoratus. 


FENUM GR ZECUM, Fenugreck. See TRICGONELLA. 


tis a plant with ſerrated, roundiſh leaves; whitiſh pa- 
pilonaccous flowers, followed by long, ſlender, crooked, 
futih pods, containing yellowiſh rhomboidal ſeeds fur- 
wowed from angle to angle; or, 2s Neuman obſerves, ob- 
ng, f:ttih, quadrangular, and roundiſh at one end. 
Theſe feeds are fown annually in the ſouth of Europe, 
en whence they are brought to us. 2 7 

Che ſeeds only are in uſe, and their prevailing princi— 
pe is a mucilaginous matter. An ounce of theſe feeds 
renders a pint of water very ſlimy; their chief uſe is in 
emollient cataplaſms and fomentations, and in emollient 


and carminative clyſters. See Lewis's Mat. Med. and 


Neumann's Chem. Works. 


FOTABULUM. 
cels with a . | ; | 
TITUS. Fortus a fovendo vel a goilav, core, or ra- 
ther f:tus, from ſeo, ſee Voſſ. Etymol. The young of all 
Wiprous animals whilſt in the womb, and of oviparous 
mimals before being hatched: the name is transferred 
j dotaniſts to the embryos of vegetables. | 

In the human fetus are ſeveral peculiarities not to be 
found in the adult; ſome of them are as follow : 1. The 
ductus, or canalis arterioſus. 
TU5. 2. The arteries of the navel-ſtring, which are 


So M. A. Severinus calls an abſ- 


continuations of the hypograſtics, after the birth are 


unched up, and form the ligamenta umbilicalia infe- 
nor. 3. The veins of the navel-ſtring, which are formed 
by the union of all the venal branches in the placenta, 
aud paſſing into the abdomen, become the falciform liga- 
nent of the liver. 4. The DucTus VENosus, which 
* 5. The lungs, which before being inflated with air, 
de compact and heavy; but after one inſpiration they 
teome light, and, as it were, ſpongy: and it may be 
ited here, that the notion of the lungs ſinking in water 
eiae the child breathes, and of their ſwimming after 
"* reception of air, are no certain proofs that the child 
ad or had not breathed, much leſs that it was murdered ; 
"Me uninflated lungs become ſpecifically lighter than 
Tater as ſoon as any degree of putrefaction takes place in 


wem; and this ſoon, happens after the death of the child : 


A name of.the meum. 


See ARTERIOSUS Duc- 


FOL 


beſides, where the utmoſt care hath been takes to Pres 
ſerve the child, it hath breathed once or twice, and then 
died. 6. The thymus gland is very large in the joint, 
but dwindles away in proportion as years advance. 3. ihe 
foramen ovale in the heart of a /@1:s, is generally cloſed 
in an adult. 8. The circulation of the blood. See Cir 
CULATIO. 
On the nutrition of the Fu, ſee the Edinb. Med. EC: 
ſays, vol ii. They ſeem to be nouriſhed by a ſpecies of 
abſorption. 

The extra uterine Aætuſes are gencrally lodged iti the 
Fallopian tubes; though ſometimes they are in the cavity 
of the abdomen, Whenever they are formed, they point 
to the anus, or, as now and then happens, to the navel ; 
and by occaſioning an irritation and inflammation, an 
abſceſs is formed; on the opening of which, a paſſage 1s 
formed for the child, which generally comes away by 
piece-meal. See inſtances recorded in the Lond. Med. 
Obſ. & Inq. vol. ii. and jii. | 

As to marks, &c. impreſſed on the /wtrs by the force 
of the mothcr's imagination, &c, much is ſaid with greater 


plauſibility than ſatisfaction on both ſides: ſome things of 


the kind which are gravely related, are doubtleſs abſurd 3 
but that the whole ſhould be rejected, ſeems to be very 
unreaſonable, _ | | 
FOLLACEUM ORNAMENTUM. The fringed ſub- 
ſtance at the extremity of the tubz Fallopianæ. | 
FOLIATA TERRA. A name for tulphur after it is 
perfectly prepared by a proceſs mentioned in the Theat. 
Chym. It is alſo a name for the ſal diureticus. 5 
FOLIATIO. Foliation. It is one of the parts of the 
flower of a plant, being a collection of thoſe fine- coloured 
leaves which conſtitute the compaſs of the flower. 
FOLIUM. A leaf. It is a part of a plant, extended 
in length and breadth, fo as to have one fide diſtinguiſhed 
from the other. In Latin it is called folium, to diſtin- 


guiſh it from the /eaf of a flower, which is called pera- 
lum. The different kinds of the leaves of plants are thus 
deſcribed by botaniſts, | 


A winged leaf. It is as it were 


FOL. ALATUM. 
compoſed of ſeveral pinnated leaves, _ | | 
FOL. ANGULATUM. An angular leaf, It is when 
the margin 1s cut into ſeveral angles. „ 
FOL. AURICULATUM. Au eared leaf. It is one 
whoſe baſe next the pedicle is indented, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling an ear. ER N 

FOL. COMPOSITUM. A compound leaf. It is 
one which 13 divided into ſeveral parts, cach reſembling 
a ſimple 4. | | | 

FOL. CRENATUM. A crenatcd leaf. It is one 
which is cut about the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments. 


FOL. DIGITATUM. A digitated leaf. It is a com- 


| pound 4e, divided into ſeveral parts, all of which meet 


FENUM GRACUM SYLVESTRE. See Gl. Aux. 


together at the tail, ſo as to reſemble a hand 
FOL. HEPTATOLIAIUM. An heptafoliated leaf. 
It is a digitated /eaf,, conſiſting of ſeven fingers. _ 
FOL. INTEGRUM. An entire leaf. It is one that 
hath no diviſion on the edges. | | | 
FOL. LACINIAT UM. A jagged leaf. It is one that 
is cut about the edges into ſeveral deep portions in an ir- 
regular manner, | | 
FOL. PENNATUM. A pennated leaf. It iz a com- 
pound lea, divided into ſeveral parts, each of which is 
called a lobe, placed along the middle rib, either alter- 
nately or by pairs. When the middle rib is terminated 
by an odd lobe, it is called an equal pennated f. When 
the lobes are all ncarly of the fame form and bigneſs, it 
is called an uniform pennated ; when they are not 


| ſo, it is termed difform. | | 


FOL. QUINQUEFOLTATUM. A quinqueſoliate 
leaf. It is a digitated %, conſiſting of five fingers, 

VOL. RAMOSUM. A ramole leaf. It is one which 
is {till farther divided than the winged /caf, as is the com- 
mon or female fern. 

FOL. SAGTITTATUM. A ſpear-ſhaped leaf. It is 
one which ends in three ſharp angles, reſembling a dart. 

FOL. SIMPLEX. A fimple leaf, It is one that is 
not divided to the middle. 

FOL. SINUATUM. A finvaterl leaf. It is ons that 
is cut about the edges into ſeveral acuic ſegments, like 

: Ws 

the teeth of a fa 274 


FON 


FOL. TRIFOLIATUM. A trifoliated leaf. It is a 


digitated leaf with three fingers, 


FOL. TRILOBATUM. It is a trilobated leaf. It 


conſiſts of three obtuſe lobes which are not divided to the 


bottom. | 

FOL. UMBILICATUM. An umbilicated leaf. It 
is one that bath the pedicle fateded to the backſide of a 
leaf; ſo that on the upper fide of the /eaf there is a ſmall 
cavity formed like a navel. 


FOLIUM.. It is a name of the philoſopher's ſtone; 


alſo of that triangular membranaceous ſinus, where there 
is a concourſe of the ſagittal and coronal ſutures in in- 
fants: it ſignifies a related uvula in Arnaldus. ” 
FOLIUM. Alfo called fol. Indum, malabathram, ta- 
malapatrum, card-gi Indi, canella ſylveſtris Malabarica, 
catou karua, canclla Javanenſis. Wild cinnamon-tree, 
and Indian leaf. The tree is the laurus caſſia of Linn. 
The bark of the tree is called caſſia lignea, and is often 
ſubſtituted for the true cinnamon It is the produce of 
the Eaſt-Indies. Like the cinnamon it is a cordial, but 
does not poſſeſs its corroborating quality; it is thicker, 
more woody, and of a redder colour than the true cinn: = 
mon; it is leſs hot to the taſte, and, on chewing, is mu- 
cilaginous, by which it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from trum 


cinnimon, Chute that which is ſmall, purplith, eafily 


broken, fragrant, acrid, ſweetiſh, and mucilaginous when 


chewed a little. | | 
The leaf, which is called by way of diſtinction, 7% 

um, is of a firm texture, of an oblong oval ſhape, point- 

ed at both end, ſmooth and gloſſy on the upper fide, and 


leſs fo on the under; of a yellowiſh green colour on the 
upper, and of a pale browniſh one on the under fide, 
furniſhed with three ribs running 1ts whole length, very 

rotuberant on the lower fide, and two {maller ones which 
e. the edges. Both the leaves and their pedicles are 


very mucilaginous; chewet, they render the ſaliva ſhmy 
or glutinous; infuſed in water, they give out a large 


quantity of ſtrong tenacions mucilage; but of the aroma, 
which is ſtrong in the bark, they poſſeſs but little. Ray 


ſays, that theſe leaves are diuretic. See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. 5 : e 
FOLLICULOUS. A follicle, a little bag. In ſurgery, 


it is a bag which contains the matter of ſome abſceſſes 
and tumors, and the melliceris, &c. In botany, it is 
the thin involucrum, or membtanaceous cover which in— 


cloſes the ſeeds of plants. In anatomy it is a ſimple 


gland. 3 | | 
 FOLLICULUS FELLIS. The gall-bladder. 
FOLLIS, i. e. Folliculus. It is alſo the name of a 

large leather bag filled with wind, and uſed as an exer- 

ciſe by the antient Romans. 


_ FOMENTATIO. A fomentation ; from F or 


Fodeo, nouriſhing, or cheriſbing. To foment, is to cheriſh 


with heat, to bathe with warm liquors. Fomentations are 
powders, or dry things in bags; or liquors in a bladder, 
or ſponge, or flannel, and applied warm to a diſeaſed part. 


See Forus. 


FOMES. Fewel. From . ſovencdo. When ſpoken of. 


diſeaſes, it is the internal or antecedent. cauſe which fo— 
ments and continues the difeale,  _ | | 


FOMES VENTRICULI. A name which the anc 


ents gave to the SPLEEN, Which ſee. 

_ FOMITES. Cloaths, &c. receive contagious matter 
from human bodies, and retain it in an active ſtate for a 
long time. The ſubſtances thus imbibed are called e- 
mitts, and many think, that contagion received ſrom 
them, is more powerful than that ariſing from human bo- 
dies. See Con TAGIO. | | | 


FONS CHYMLE. The fountain of chemiſtry. An 


epithet of mercury. RT 
FONS PHILOSOPHORUM The philoſopher's foun- 
tain. An epithet of the balneum Mari. | | 
FONS PULLANS, vel PULSATILIS. It is the 
art on children's heads called fontanella. | 
FONTALE ACETOSUM. In Paracelſus it is the 
ſame as acidulæ. | | 
FONTALIS5 MAJOR. Proad-leaved pond-weet,. 
FON FANELLA. In anaromsr, it is the membranous 
part which is found in new-born infants at the coronal 
-and ſagittal commiſſures, and which, in length of time, 
hardens into a bone. | 


4 


nella. 


FONTANELL A, a diminutive of fons, A little fg; - 
tain, In ſurgery, it is metaphorically uſed to beni gricoſe 
Sint thy 


{mall aperture called an iſſue. Iſſues were made in I FOR) 
pocrates's time, and have more or leſs ma N Hig 


; intaincd the es, 
_ credit down to the preſent age. By iſſues, 2 FOR) 
charged from the body. Hippocrates obſerved, un j Galer 


cers and iſſues dry up 1 inning o 
3 N the beginning of fevers, an FOR) 
experience hath ever confirmed the ſame : others 


that when iſſues dry up, and become livid or A RA 
diſorder is approaching. The parts where i + ation 
nerally made are, 1. On the coronal future, oſt we ch wit 
joins the ſagittal; but a perpetuallbliſter on this var ſorellus 
be preferred. 2dly. 'The neck. gdiy. The arms * e form: 
the loweſt part of the deltoide muſcle, in the in:-0; FORN 
between it and the biceps muſcle. Achly. Abote i& barmace 
knee, on the inſide of the thigh, where there is a nd ning at 
which may eatily be perceived by the hnger, 5thiy 1 þ power 
low the knee, on the inſide of the leg, where geber Ihe m 
ſinus may be perceived. Gthiy. On the back; but en furna 
occaſions, when theſe laſt are formed, they would 90 few bar 
more uſeful and leſs troubleſome, if placed above the kne is place 
be mcthod of making an ifſue is, firſt to mark 11d t, If 
part with ink, then the operator and an affiſtant having jeates u. 
raited the {kia with their fore-fingers and thumbs, Hees to | 
operator puſhes a lancet through the ſkin, fo as tha: 4 ed a v 


opening may be made into it, large enough to reccire : de chim: 
ſmall peaz the pea being introduced, it is ſecures |; ie; the 
ſticking-plaſter and bandage; after which, every tw-gr; ce, in 


four hours a freſh pea mult be replaced, and the old ode ee of th 


thrown away. | v meltir 
Some apply a cauſtic, and let it continue fix er d, or 0 
hours, then cut the eſchar and inſert u pea. : e other 
Inſtead of common peas, ſome uſe weoden or ghet m, rec 
balls to promote the diſcharge ;z others take the dri en A: 
oranges, called orange peas, or cut pieces of getitiin of A com 


orris-roots to a proper ſize; and | eat, m 
When iſſues, or perpetual bliſters are diſagrecable, n dlac! 


plaſter of Burgundy pitch may be worn for ſome tine om fo 


with advantage; when it fails to adhere a freſh one mf eplace; 
be put in its place. e | ze, tha 
See Lera de Fuentes on the theory of Iſſues ; and Hoff furnace 
man's Diſſertation on the ſame, in the 6th vol, of thelnnerc! 
fol edit. of his Works. e FORNI 
FONTICULUS. In ſurgery; it is the ſame as ſonta ons 
8 3 | | or ſage 
FONTINALIS. A ſort of moſs with cloſe uniſornfORN! 
heads, ſupported by very ſhort pedicles, and when ripen"; an. 
they open tranverſely in the upper part, and diſcuary: . hat 
capitellum. _ | TON 5 a partic 
FOR AMEN. An hole, from forands, to frr/irar! FORTI 
See Os & Cayvur. 8 i ento th 
FORAMEN CAECUM. The name of a hole iu % rn 
middle of the tongue. See LIN GuA. 2 Une li 
FORAMEN LACERUM. See Cap ur. 0884 
FORAMEN OVALE. On examining the heart of Mek 
foerus, we find this hole: it is ſeated under the tukercu 0854 
lum Loweri, and goes through the ſeptum auriculatum Put four 
directly oppoſed to the vena cava inferiora, After dg . the 
child is born, and a little grown up, this hole cloſes ung ue nec! 
though in ſome inſtances it remains a little open, cen 10 
through old age. | n | 7 
FOR AMINULENTUM (Os) i. e, os ethmoid?s dA 


FORCEPS Pincers; from fermum, Or forvium, al ob Art 
ſolete word, ſignifying Bot, and cipere ; or from jeu 0 1 
and capere. 5 N „ 051 
FORMA. The form. Among the chemiſts it of 08811; 


only ſignifies the outward form of things, but aleo © 8 Os 
uſed to expreſs the quinta eſſentia. „„ . 
FORMICA MAJOR ; called alſo hippompme den 
The horſe ant. They are not yet noted in meilicine, 1 hs ay 
the Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. ii. mention is made of three an if C | 
of ants; but the only ſort which is noted is the = * 
FORMICA MINOR. The ant, or piſmire. 4b. 
inſect contains an acid juice, which it emits on being n wh 
ritated : this acid is what moſt likely occaſions the une ws 
ſineſs on our ſkins when they are ſaid to have ſtuns 1 en x 
A ꝑroſs oil is obtained by expreſſion from ants. ny * 
ſtilling them in water; and an eſſential oil arifes win be © 
acid liquor in diſtillation, The medical qualities "i ry int 
inſet are not known, See Lewis's Mat. Med. “ 
mann's Chem. Works. FOR 


FOT 


r0RMICA. The name of a ſort of black wart with 
dad baſe, and cleft ſuperficies: alſo the name of a 
x ſe tumour on the anus and glans penis. 

ORMICA, or Formica miliaris. A ſpecies of Her- 


OHC ANS. Formicating. An epithet beſtowed 
Gilen on a low unequal pulſe. 2 : 

OR MIX. The ſame as noli me tangere; lupus, or 
ſthiomenos. 
Wal. A technical term, ſpoken of the con- 
tion of medicines, whether fimple or compound, 
n with reſpect to their conſiſtence and deſcription. 


e forms of medicines. | | . 
FORNAX. A furnace. One principal part of the 
lumaceutic apparatus conſiſts in contrivances for con- 
ning and applying fire, and for direCting and regulating 
b power. 

ſhe moſt ſimple furnace is the common ſtove, called 
de furnace for open fire; it conſiſts of an iron hoop and 


b placed the veſſel to be heated, but it reſts on a tri- 
u. If a deep hoop is uſed, and the fre- place commu- 
ates with a chimney, and hath a place below for the 
des to fall into, and for the air to paſs through, it is 
led a wind furnace ; of the wind furnaces, ſome have 
e chimney over the middle, and others have it on one 
; the firſt is ſometimes uſed as reverberatory fur- 
ce. in which the flame can be returned upon the ſur- 
ce of the ſubjeCt expoſed to the fire; the ſecond is uſed 


ll, or other veſſel which is uſed for boiling in. There 
e other kinds of furnaces, which, from their uſe or 
m. receive different names. See ATHANOR, BAL- 
EUM ARENA, &c. | 5 Th 

A commodious portable furnace, for a buſineſs of ſmall 
tent, may be formed alſo of the larger nd of the com- 
on black-lead melting-pots, by cutting a door at the 
tom for the aſh-pit, and another above this for the 
place; and introducing a circular iron grate of ſuch 
[ze, that it may reſt between the two doors. See more 


mmercium Philoſophico-technicum, part the firſt. 


or ſage. 


in; and is fo called, becauſe of a diſtant reſemblance 
it it hath to the arches of ancient vaults, when viewed 


a particular manner. . 
FORTIS [Aqua.] It is a name which artiſts have 
en to the nitrous acid, becauſe of its diſſolving power. 
NTkUM. In the manufacture of ſoap, the cauſtic 
ine Iixivium is called alſo the ſtrong water. 


. It is properly a ditch. 


pin the application at the tip of the noſe; and croſſing 
E neck again, croſs on the noſe, and finiſh with cir- 
FUSSA MAGNA. See Fossa NavicuraRis. 

05A NAVICULARIS. See Auricula, Alſo 
menor cavity, & rima magna of the pudendum mu- 
1 1 appears on a ſeparation of the labia. 

088A PITUTTARIA, i. e. Sella turcica. 

USILIS SAL. i. e. Sal gemmæ. 


—_— A name of the libia, alſo of the fibula. 


ml applicd, uſually as warm as the patient can 
them, 


4 Te dipped into the heated liquor, one of which is 


1 0 ry as the neceſſary ſpeed will admit, then im- 
„applied to the part affected; it lays on until 
way cams to go off, and the other is in readineſs 
7 the inſtant in which the firſt is removed; thus 

nels are alternately applied, ſo as to keep the 
3 conſtantly ſupplied wich them warm. This 
— bfteen or twenty minutes, and repeated two 
ee times a day ; ; 


Very 1 » - 0 ; 
intention of relaxation and ſoothing by fomenta- 


} 


vrellus and Gaubius have writ treatiſes profeſſedly on 


fey bars placed horizontally to ſupport the fire; over 


melting certain materials in crucibles, or for fixing a 


furnaces in the Dia. of Chem. and in Dr. Lewis's 


FORNICATUS, or fornicated petals, are ſuch flower- 
es as are arched, after the manner of the creſt of cla- 


FORNIX, It is part of the corpus calloſum in the 


70884. In anatomy it is the ſame as foſſa navicu- 


088A AMYNTZE. It is a double headed roller, 
ut tour yards long, and an inch and an half broad. 


A fomentation. Fomentations are fluids 


and in the following manner: two flannel. 


— 


FR A 


tions, may be anſwered as well by warm water alone, 28 


| when the whole tribe of emollients are boiled in it; but 


when diſcutients or antiſeptics are required, ſuch ingre- 
dients muſt be called in as are adapted to that end. | 
The degree of heat ſhould never exceed that of pro- 
ducing a pleaſing ſenſation ; great heat produces effects 
very oppoſite to that intended by the uſe of fomenta- 
tions. 
FOVEA. In anatomy it is the ſinus of the puden- 
dum muliebre. In the bath rooms it is a ſudatory for 
receiving one or both the legs, in order to ſweating, 
FRACASTORII. (Species) i. e. Pulv. e bolo. 
FRACTURA. A fracture. Paulus Ægineta ſays, 
that a frafure is ſuch a ſeparation of a bone as is 
made by external force.” Lib. vi. ch. 89. and thus a 


fraflure is diſtinguiſhed from a caries. Dr. Cullen places 


this genus of diſcaſe in the claſs locales, and order dia- 
lyſes. | | | | 

Fraftures are differently denominated, according to 
their different direction; a> a tranſverſe, oblique, longi- 
tudinal, &c. Vaclure. The French diſtinguiſh fa@ures 
thus: when one bone is broken in one place only, and no 
remarkable injury is perceived in the adjacent vaits, it 
is called a ſimple fratlure; 2dly, when a bone is broken 
in more parts than one, or when two bones that are 
joined together, as the radius and ulna, are both broken, 
it is called a compound Fracture; but, 3dly, if with a 
fracture there is a diſlocation or a wound, it is then a 
complicated fratture. SEAS | | 

In fractures, the power of nature is great in producing 
new bone. The re-union of the ſeparate parts of the 
bone, 1s by a renewal of the organical bony ſtructure, 


and not by a gluey matter, which hardens into what is 


called callus, 
Fraftures are diſcovered by the eye, the ear, and the 
touch. | 1 © 
It is never prudent to promiſe a ſpeedy cure, becauſe 
certain accidents may occur, which may for a time pre- 
vent the re- union of the fractured bones: when this acci- 


dent happens to pregnant women, a cure is ſometimes 


not effected until after delivery. See an inſtance in the 
Lond. Med. Obſ. & In. vol. iv. Hildanus mentions 
three cafes of this kind. Heiſter ſays, that a frafure 


will not heal in a pregnant woman; but this is not al- 
ways true. A bad habit of body, as when there is a 
ſcorbutic, or a venereal taint, may prevent the bone from 


healing; or a caries may retard the union: if a waſting 
of the limb, or a palſy comes on upon a fractured bone, 
the cure will be ſlow, if it is ever effected. If a fracture 
happens under where an ulcer hath been a long time, it 


is very difficultly united. A Fracture in the cranium, ver- 


tebræ, ribs, ſternum, os ilium, or os pubis, are danger- 
ous, on account of the near vicinity of the brain, ſpinal 
marrow, or other of the viſcera. | | 
In order to a cure, if called after the tumour, or a vio- 
lent inflammation is come on, the extenſion muſt be de- 
ferred until they are removed ; but if theſe ſymptoms are 
ſlight, proceed to extenſion, to prevent their increaſe. 
If there is a wound, all foreign matters ſhould be re- 


moved at the firſt dreſſing, if poſſible all ſtrictures, &c. 


made eaſy; if the wound is too ſmall, it ſhould be di- 
lated, and, if poſſible, this ſhould be done before inflam- 
mation comes on, for then the parts become more ſenſi- 


ble. If poſſible, contrive that the matter may have a de- 


pending diſcharge from the wound, that all danger from 
abſorption may be avoided ; but do this without altering 
the relaxed ſtate of the limb, which is of ſuch import- 
ance, that hardly any thing ſhould interfere with this 


particular. If a bone protrudes, it is better to ſaw off a 


part, than to permit the matter to lodge ſo as to be ab- 
ſorbed : this operation is but very little trouble to the pa- 
tient, but the lodging of the matter is extremely ſo. If a 
luxation accompanies a fracture, reduce the luxation firſt, 
and afterwards proceed with the Fracture; though if the 
fracture is very near the head of the luxated bone, reduce 
the Fracture, and wait its healing before you make any 
attempt on the luxation. jy 
When a ſimple Fracture happens, reduce it, and lay 
the limb eaſy; then apply a cataplaſm of oatmeal, oil, 
and vinegar, or, as a ſubſtitute, a plaſter of cerat. alb. 


| The bandage with eighteen tails is the beſt, both in ſim- 
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ple and compound fractures; it is more commodious than 
the roller, as it allows of viewing the limb without diſ- 
turbing it. At the concluſion, if the leg is cedematous, 
the laced ſtocking is the beſt 3 and rubbing it daily with 
a flannel, or a fleth-bruſh, will reſtore the plumpneſs of 
the calf. TEN | 

Compound frafturcs are often attended with mortifi— 
cation; but this ſhould not always haſten to amputation. 
As ſoon as any tendency to this ſymptom appears, make 
uſe of an antiſeptic ſomentation in which tal ammon. is 
diſſolved; dreſs the wound twice a day, and wrap the 
part up with the catap. e cymino; then apply bladders of 
warm water, one third or half full, to keep up a proper 
warmth ſrom dreſling to dreſling ; beſides theſe, give the 
bark joined with rhubarb; in ſome caſes the bark ſhould 
be given with nitre, and in others with camphor, volatiles, 


and ſnake-root. Inſtances, deviating from this advice are 


\ 


as follow : 
When amputation ſeems neceſſary, conſider, whether, 
if amputation is omitted, life will not be endangered. 


It is impoſſible in ſome inſtances to know immediately 
P | F 


whether a limb can be ſaved or not. However, when a 
bone cr bones are broken into many pieces, and that to a 
contiderable extent, as often happens from cannon ſhot, 
broad wheels of carriages, &c. paſſing over or falling-on 
a limb, the ſoft parts being ſo torn and bruiſed, as to ren- 
der a mortification of the part the moſt probable and the 
- moſt immediate confequence z amputation will be the 
moſt proper aid, and that without loſs of time. If the 
ends of a bone or of two bones by which a joint is formed 
be cruſhed, and the ligaments which make a part of the 
joint are conſiderably injured, another inſtance occurs in 
which amputation cannot with propriety be deferred. 
Some inflances of compound fadtures require ſneedy 
amputation: all who die from this cauſe, die of an in- 
flammation ſeizing the limb tending to a gangrene; this 
gangrene makes a rapid progreſs along the cellular mem- 


brane to the vital parts, and deſtroys before nature can 
accompliſh a ſeparation, or art ſtop its career; therefore 
inſtead of waiting for a ſeparation of the mortified from 


the ſound part, or inſtead of waiting two or three days to 


try what art can do, proceed immediately to the ſepara- 


tion. To wait in this caſe, 1s to loſe ail opportunity of 
ſaving life, except perhaps in an inſtance of one in fifty, 
a diſproportion too great to admit of any heſitation. A 


very ſhort time mekes all the difference between proba- 


b'e ſafety and fatality. If in a compound frafure this 


juſt named inflammation hath taken place, and hath con- 
tinued ſome hours, amputation would ſurely deſtroy ; | 


tbe only chance then, is to uſe ſuch antiphlogiſtic regi- 
men, &c. as appears to be indicated, and when theſe have 
no farther uſe, then ſupport the patients with cordials, 
the bark, &c. Again, inflamation may not run high, yet 
frequently there are iodgements of matter, and after ſeve- 
ral openings, ſreſh collections are formed; the patient 
| Inſtead of being recruited waſtes by the diſcharge, he 


bath night ſweats, loſs of appetite, &c. In theſe cafes the 


bone continues diſunited, and ampuration at laſt is nece- 
ſſary. Mr. Pott obſerves, that in compound /ra@wres, 
here are three points of time in which amputation may 
become neceſſary. 1. Immediately, or as ſoon as may 


be after the receiving of the injury. 2. When the bones 
continue a conliderable length of time without any mani- 


feſt diſpoſition to unite, and the diſcharge ſrom the 
wound is fuch that the patient's ſtrength fails, and general 
ſymptoms of dillolution approach. 3. When a mortifica- 
tion ſhall have taken ſuch complete poſſeſſion of the in- 


f-rior part of the limb, quite down to the bone, that 


upon ſeparation of ſuch parts, the bone or bones ſhall 
be left bare in the interſpace. The firſt and ſecond of 
' theſe are matters of ſerious conſideration; the third 
hardly requires any. 'The necellity of early amputation 
in the above caſes where it is thus urged, ariſes from the 
dread of the ill effects of a greatly obſtructed circula- 
tion, owing to a large deſtruction of veſſels; theſe added 
to thoſe ariſing from pain, irritation, and the admiſſion 
of air, often produce a great degree of fever and inflam- 
mation, which hurrics on quickly to a gangrene and 


death; and if a joint is injured the danger is increaſed, 


if poſtible then, determine for the operation before in— 


f4mmation approaches; for if this ſymptom, with irrita- 


9 


Syſtems of Surgery, &c. by Bell, Deaſe, Kitkland, &. 


joins the ſcapula deſcends below that part which is fi 


| clavicles will be extended; the ſurgeon ſtanding bet 


| down the riſing end of the bone, as they call it, wh 


letter X; over theſe place a piece of thick paper m 
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tion and tenſion, have taken place, 

be too late. In the ſecond inſtance, with ret 5 
point of time for amputation, the patient or Rae N 
mult determine it; for with the ſurgeon it is ks 3 
ter of choice but of abſolute neceſſity. In he 
ſtance, with reſpect to the point of time, it re = 
conſideration; for if the ſoft parts are deltroyed c 
to the bore or bones, either the furgeon mult { hi 
or they muſt be left to ſeparate. In either * 
tient loſes his limb. Theſe are ſome of 
inſtances which determine in favour of am 
perience, and the ſeveral authors Who have Writ y 
on this ſubject, will ſuggeſt more, and amons% * 
may be conſulted Pott's Works, quarto edition; al 
by the ſame author, a pamphlet entitled, Remarks on! 
Neceſlity, &c. of Amputation in certain Caſes, &c. $ 
Gooch's Works. Obf. on Mr. Potts General Ren 
on Fractures, by Thomas Kirkland, ſurgeon, and 9 


caſe, the 7 
the Princip 
putation; 4 


Fracture of the Carpus. 


Theſe bones are ſmall, and rarely broken; and whe 
they are, they cannot be properly replaced, nor will th 
conſolidate. Beſides, the ligament and tendous ate 
much bruiſed, that, in confequence thereof, the joint 0 1 
the hand becomes rigid; and abſceſſes, filulas, ande #9 
ries, generally enſue, and relief is ſeldom obtained, End 
by amputation of the hand. However, an attempt m | 
be made by two aſſiſtants extending, while the turre 
endeavours to replace the fractured bone or bones. 


| Fracture of the Clavicle. 
Whatever part of the clavicle is broken, the part whi 
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to the ſternum, on account of the weight of the ar 
When this bone is fractured, the patient cannot lit 
his arm; it hangs inclined towards his breaſt, and! 
ſlight motion of the humerus, the fraure in the clavi 
will be evident to the touch, fight, or car, or them: 
To reduce this frafure is eaſy, but to retain the bones 
their proper ſituation is more dithicult. An atliſtant ſho 
place his knee between the ſcapulæ of the patient, th 
with his two hands draw the ſhoulders back; thus! 


the patient, mult then reduce the ends of the bone, 
raiſing the arm to its proper ſituation, inſtead of load 
the other end next the ſternum, with compreſſes to hr 


is only ſo from the other being carried below it by 
weight of the arm: this done, apply above and below 
clavicles a narrow, but thick bolſter to fill up the cuil 
upon theſe lay two narrow bolſters, in the form ct 


tened with vinegar; then put a wad of tow, or 3 
made of ſoft rags, under the arm-pit, next to where 
fracture is, for the ſupport of the ſhoulder; after 
apply the bandage, ſo as to keep the fractured ends f 
moving; and, laſtly, ſuſpend the arm in 2 fling 


about the neck, 
Fracture of the Cubit. 


The cubit hath two bones, viz, the radius and u 
Fradtures here are diſcovered by the ſight, touchy 
ear: by the touch and fight, by moving the hand ot 
affected cubit inward and outward ; though 3 frac. 
ulna, from its inability to ſupport the joint, iu 
itſelf ſooner than that of the radius: the car diſcord 
_ grating noiſe, if the elbow is held ſteady, and the! 
is moved inward and outward. | 

If the radius is to be reduced, and the fragmene 


receded towards the ulna, an aſſiſtant ſhould ſtretch fide 


arm, and the ſurgeon ſhould preſs dow! the Pall int 
hand towards the ulna, until the depreſſed pat * i 
vated ; after this, compreſs the arm on each de a 
the palms of the hands, ſo as to reftore the con > 
muſcles between the ulna and radius, and the 112g 


of the radius to their natural poſition ; then wo | 
preſs and ſtrong paſteboard upon the fore-part *Y 
over the quadratus muſcle, to prevent it — 
fractured bone toward the ſound one; after — 
ply the circular bandage, and ſuſpend the arm u 

with the hand in a prone ſituation, 


[I 
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e ulna 15 fractured, proceed as when the accident 
; to the radius; only remember to turn the hand 
deer de radios, until the depreſſed part of the ulna 
recovered its former poſition. . 
I both theſe bones are broken, proceed, as with either | 
hem ſingly» Mr. Pott obſerves in this caſe, that it is 
e to put the longitudinal compreſſes as near as 
Sic e the bones, in order to prevent the callus 


nz them, which would hinder the rotatory motion of 
yin 


arm. 9 F . 
o often happens in fractures of this part, that, not- 


withſtanding all poſſible Care, a ſtiff joint follows; there- 
though (in this particular inſtance, and in the pa- 
ella) keeping the whole limb ſtrait, relaxes the particu- 
ir muſcles of theſe bones; yet if a {tiff joint is to be 
fared, as ſoon as ever the benefits from relaxation are 
gier, gently bend the limb. A {tiff bent cubit being 
tore uſeful than a [trait one. 15 


A fractured Finger. 


I th 


fore, | 


much! 


J Ke. 


When the contuſion of the hand or lingers is very con- 
ſdcrable, amputation is molt adviſable ; but if you can 
{re the part proceed as follows; having placed the frac- 
:r:4 bone properly, and reduced the fragments, roll it 
vn with a narrow fillet fo the next finger. Begin the 
)andage about the wriſt, carry it over the back of the 
hind to the finger, and if more fingers than one are frac- 
tee, carry it round each ſeparately, and then round 
then all; then put a ball into the hand, and bind it tight 
the fingers; after which continue the roller back to the 
waiſt, and finiſh by placing the band in a fling. | 


Fratture in the Foot. 


FraQures in the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes, are ge- 
ncrally accompanied with wounds from the contuſion of 
the nerves, tendons, ligaments, and membranes. They 
* are cured much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the carpus, 
metacarpus, and fingers. Fractures in this part, as well 
33 in the hand and leg near the ankle, eſpecially when 

the malleolus recedes from the principal bone, ſeldom ad- 
mit of ſo complete a cure as to leave the limb free from 


* 


ſome inconvenience. 7 9 5 
A fraflured Humerns, 


If this bone is fractured in the middle, no great difſi- 
culty attends; but if near the ſuperior and anterior head, 
both pain and danger are ſometimes preſent. To reduce 
this fracture, place the patient in a chair; his elbow be- 
ing bent, let an aſſiſtant iteadily graſp the fractured bone 
at its lower end, and another a{hſtant to the ſame a little 
below the ſhoulder ; then the arm being extended gently, 
tac operator takes the fractured part in his hand, and as 
loon as extenſion is ſuſſicient, the bone being thereby re- 
placed, he applies the bandage, and continues by hanging 
tue arm in a fling. BIDS. | | 
it ſometimes happens that when the caſe is an oblique 
jriSurz, the ſharp ends of the bone is ſo intangled in the 
accent muſcles as to prevent a re- union; but an inci- 
lon being made upon them, and the point ſawed off, makes 
way for an eaſy replacing them, and a ſpeedy cure. See 
au inſtance in the Med. Mu. vol. ii. p-. 404, &c. 
fractured Faw. b | 
When a frackure happens in the under jaw, it is beſt 
covered by the touch, though generally the pain, and 


lometimes convulſions, prove ſufficient ſigns. To replace 
I, let the patients head be held a little back; then the 
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the patient's mouth, applies the other hand on the outſide, 
and thus brings the part together. If it is broken on both 
bes, proceed on one ſide after the other, and with both 
in the lame manner. A compreſs may be made of paſte- 
vard, lined with ſoſt linen, and properly formed to the 
ape of the chin, &c. The patient mult lay on his back, 
and live totally on liquids until the cure is completed. 


A fraftured Os Innominatum. 


When this acci 
cally if the 
reducing th 


dent happens there is great danger, eſpe- 
patient vomits a brown or bloody matter. In 
is kind of Fracture, the patient muſt lie on the 


operator introduces his finger or thumb of one hand into 
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| ſound ſide; the fractured parts muſt be reſtored by the 
turgeon's hands alone; then comprelles dipped in rectißed 
ſpirit of wine mult be ſecured by means of the ſpica ban- 


dage. 
A fractured Leg. 


In the leg there are two bones, viz. the tibia and the fibu- 
la. The tibia is generally fractured near its lower extre— 
mity, where it is weakeſt; and often, when the tibia is 
broken, the fibula ſuffers the ſame at its upper extremity. 
When there is a diſlocation of the maleolus internus, the 
fibula is commonly fractured, and has occaſioned it. 

A fractured fibula ſeidom gives any uneaſineſs or hin- 
ders from walking; however, it may be diſcovered by 
taking hold of the leg under the ſura with one hand, and 
with the other moving the foot; for thus the hand which 
holds the leg will diltinguiſh the frafure. Mr. Pott ſays 
that in this caſe a tight bandage upon the fractured part 
is not to be admitted: but that if it is applied to the two 
extremities, the broken end will be brought into contact, 
and thus a cure will be effected. 

When the tibia is fractured lay rhe patient on the in- 
jured fide on a flat ſurface, and raiſe the knee of the frac- 
tured limb towards the abdomen, at the ſame time bend- 
ing the joint of the knee; thus the extenſor muſcles of the 
foot are relaxed, and thus the extenſion required for the 
reduction will be peformed with caſe. Having replaced 
the fractured bone, apply a long ſplint padded with tow 
to the fibula, and another on the inſide of the leg and over 
part of the tibia, and ſecure them with ſtraps. The pa- 
tient may lay on the injured fide during the cure, and thus 
a cradle or fracture-box will be needleſs; the knee may 
alſo continue in the fame poſture as that in which the frac 
ture was reduced. | | 

There is an important difference attends a Vaddure 
from gun-ſhot, and the like accident from any other 
cauſe. For example, in caſe the tibia is fractured at its 
lower end by a gun-ſliot, although the part of the tibia 
above is apparently unhurt, yet if the amputation is 


not performed above the next joint, the patient will loſe 


his life; the limb in this caſe muſt be taken off above 
the knee. Though if any other cauſe had produced the 
like /rafure, the operation would have been performed 
below the knee. EE | PENS 


A fractured Metacarpus. 


An aſſiſtant may extend the fractured hand upon 2 
ſmooth table, while the ſurgeon with his fingers endea- 
yours to replace the fragments. SS 


EY” fraflured Neck, 


ceſſus dentatus of the ſecond vertebra is tied to the ſkull 
by a ligament, and kept cloſe to the fore part of the firit 
vertebra by another in that vertebra, that it may not 
bruiſe the ſpinal marrow z and when either this ligament 
or proceſs is broken, it makes that fort of broken neck 
| whoſe conſequence is ſudden death. | 


A Fracture of the Noſe. 


Both the bones and the cartilages are liable to be broken; 
If the bones are broken, the noſe appears flat where the 
frafture is; and if the cartilage is the ſuffering part, the 
noſe leans to one ſide, If the injury is conſiderable, the 
cure is incomplete ; and from the nearneſs of this part to 
the brain, the danger is conſiderable; an ozæna, a carics, 
or a polypus, may be the conſequence. In order to a 
cure, place the patient in a reclining poſture, and elevate 
the depreſſed parts of the noſe with a quill, replacing them 
in their proper order with the fore finger and thumb of 
your other hand; to prevent their collapſing, fill the 
noſtril with lint, or introduce a cannula there: if there is 
no wound, a plaiſter may ſuſſice to ſecure the whole, and 
if there is a wound treat it as if on any other part. If a 
ſplinter is ſo ſituated as not to be re- united but with diffi- 
culty, remove it. When the bones are reduced they do 
not eaſily ſeparate again. | 


| A fraftured Knee-Pan. 
When a ſmall ſragment of the patella js attracted up- 
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What is called a broken neck is as follows: the pro- 
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wards, if the patient is fat, it is not very eafy to diſcover 
this caſe. In ſearching to know whether or no the patella | 
is broken do not bend the knee, becauſe you ſeparate the 
fragments thereby farther from each other, and occaſion 
unneceſſary pain. This bone is generally broken tranl- 
verſely, the lower part remains fixed at the knee, but the 
upper is drawn by the muſcles on the fore part of the. 
thigh. When the caſe is 3 lay the patient on 
his back, extend his leg, and gerltly preſs the muſcles 
above the Vractured part downwards, until the fragments 
of the bones approach within an inch of each other; in 
this ſituation retain them by a compreſs and bandage. 
The fractured parts ſhould never be brought cloſe toge- 
ther, for thus a {tiff joint would be occaſioned. 

Sometimes the ligament which ſecures the knee-pan to 
the tibia is broken, and this caſe is miſtaken for a Fracture 
of the knee-pan; however, the miſtake is not of much 
conſequence, as the prognoſtics and method of cure are 
the ſame. Sce Warner's Caſes of 
vol. iii. p. 349, &c. | 

5 Fraftures of the Ribs. 5 

When the ribs are broken, and their ends recede from 
each other, when they project outward, no conſiderable 
damages enſue; but if they preſs inward, they produce 


an uneaſy pricking, inflammation, cough, fever, an ab- 


ſceſs, or ſpitting of blood, &c. In order to the cure, it 
is generally completed by applying an exact uniform cir- 
cular compreſſive bandage, if neither inffammation nor 
ſwelling forbid; if theſe ſymptoms attend, reduce them 
by bleeding, &c. then the bandage and a cooling diet will 
Tecerd = ht 5f; | = 

| _ A Fracture of the Os Sacrum. 
It is diſcovered by the pain perceived in the part, and 
by the touch. Endeavour to reduce the fragment with 
your fingers, but if it be depreſſed inwardly, pare the nail 


of your fore finger pretty cloſe, then greaſe and introduce 


the finger into the inteſtinum rectum, and thus the de- 


preſſed part may eaſily be replaced; this done, the 1 


bandage may be applied over a proper compreſs; the pa- 
tient muſt be directed to keep in bed for two or three 


weeks, and when he turns from one {ide to the other let 


bim turn over his belly; when he riſes, the propereſt 
| ſeat will be a bottomleſs chair : 


A Fracture of the Scapula. 


If the acromion is broken, it is eaſily reduced with the | 


fingers, if the os humeri is raiſed upwards a little; but 
it is ſo difficultly retained that thoſe patients ſeldom can 
lift up their arms afterwards freely: after the reduction 


put a compreſs on it and a ball under the arm-pit; apply 


the bandage, and put the arm in a ſling. 

If the neck of the ſcapula, which is below the acro- 
mion, or the acetabulum, be broken, the accident is not 
eaſily diſcovered; but a ſtiffneſs of the joint, an inflam- 
mation, an abſceſs, or other bad ſymptoms follow. 


All other fra&ures of this bone are leſs hazardous, and 


to reduce them an aſſiſtant ſhould extend the arm forward, 
whilſt the ſurgeon, in the beſt manner he can, is employ- 
ed in reſtoring the fragments with his hands, laying there- 
on compreſſes, and paſte-board ſplints, and ſecuring all 
with the faſcia ſtellata, or quadriga. e 


Fracture of the Shul!. 


When from an injury done to the head by external vio- 


lence, there follows a loſs of ſpeech, and of ſenſe, a le- 
thargy, convulſions, &c. as theſe ſigns may be the effect 
of an extravaſation of matter on the brain, of a concuſſion 
thereof, as well as of a frafure, no certain concluſions 
can be made therefrom : for certainty, you mult proceed 


to inciſion upon the part where the injury was received; 


if upon making an incifion you find the pericranium looſe 
you may certainly conclude there is a,/radure. In exa- 
mining for a fracture, care is required to diſtinguiſh it 
from a ſuture, particularly the uncommon ones, as thoſe 
about the oſſa triquetrae; however, if upon ſcalping we 
find the pericranium firmly adhering to any part that re- 
ſembles a fracture, we may be aſſured that there is a ſuture, 
but if the pericranium eaſily ſeparates the caſe is a /rac- 
ture. If when the head is thaved you can feel the peri- 


4 


ttt 
— 


hath fractured the ſkull ; but others of the 


Surgery; Med. Muf. |. 


cranium under your finger to be looſe, 
the caſe. 

When a yradture happens on the ſkull | 
- . t 1 
immediately uſed by ſome ſurgeons with * 8 7 
or prevent the effects of ſuch a degree of violevce, f 

| Top lt rank in 
eminence forbid its uſe, except when a part Wee 

C. of cull! 

depreſſed. Celfus adviſes not to Wk. to e hy 
before the approach of unfavourable ſymptoms, and Ru 0 
ſays, that “ when the ſymptoms are not av Fo 
are not to proceed to inciſion and perforation, but: 
bleeding, we are to attempt the cure by often NY 
application of warm cephalic fomentations.“ Apes 
to theſe is the advice and practice of Mr. Brom fiele wh a 
a concuſſion of the brain happens. See Conchne 
The ſame proceeding is equally proper in caſe of 1 "frics 
ture. 3 > 


A Fractured Sternum. 


a fracture is clearly 


accident is alſo known by the bone grating if moved b 
the fingers, and by its moving in conſequence of a lite 


| prefſure againſt it; though the proper indication 1S, A ma- 


nifeſt ſinus or inequality in the part. | 

The latent veſſels in the ſternum are broken, from 
| whence proceed pains in the breaſt, dithculty .of break 
ing, violent cough, ſpitting of blood, extravaſations of 
blood on the precordia, or within the mediaſtinum, with 
other dangerous ſymptoms. | | ; 

To reduce this kind of fra@ure, lay the patient on his 
back over ſome hard pillows, that his ſhoulders may be 
depreſſed and the breaſt elevated; the operator muſt then 
preſs forcibly, and with fome violence ſhake each fide of 
the breaſt, for thus the ribs are extended and the ſternum 
puſhed forward. If this fails, make a cracial inciſion into 
the ſkin, and elevate the depreſſed part of che ſternum 


| with a terebra gently ſcrewed into the part. 


After the reduction the napkin and ſeapulary may be 
applied to keep the thorax firm. _ | 

| | A Fracture of the Thigh, + | 
Hippocrates juſtly obſerves, that when either the bone 
of the humerus, or of the thigh, breaks inwardly, a worle 
train of ſymptoms follow, than when the ſame happens 
outwardly, becauſe of the veſſels and nerves that are lodged 
in their aner pm ð vv | 
When the thigh is fractured in its middle or lower part, 
its reſtitution may be effected by the hand, but when the 


nerally required. Wherever the ſeat of the fra&ure is, 
the poſition of the patient, and of the limb to be reduced, 
ſhould be ordered as in the caſe of a fractured leg; then 
a due extenſion being made, and the ends of the fractured 
bone replaced, ſplints, properly padded with tow, mult be 
ſecured; and if Gooch's machine for frafures of the thigh 
bone is made uſe of, little more than patience will be te- 
quired in order to the cure; but in want of this machine, 
the poſition propoſed when the leg is fractured may be 
truſted to, and that particularly when the neck of the 
thigh is the ſeat of the diſorder. | 

When a fraflure of the thigh is complicated with a 
wound, it is dangerous, and fometimes incurable. Hap” 
penirg near the joints it is uſually fatal, as the large blood 
veſſels are then too frequently lacerated. The danger s 


| not much leſs if the wound is on the back part ef te 


thigh, becauſe of the difficulty of dreſſing it. If the 
hemorrhage can be reſtrained by uſing the tourniquet 
and taking up the wounded veſſel, the frafure may chen 
be reduced; but if the bone is much injured, and the 
hemorrhage violent, amputation is uſually the moſt eli- 
gible method. | . ; 

A fraftare of the neck of the thigh bone is ſometime 
miſtaken for a luxation, but it is more eaſy to break that 
to luxate this bone, and fradures in its neck are more fle- 
quent than in its other parts. A fracture in the neck 0 
this bone is both more difficultly reduced and retain 
than in the body of it, and a lameneſs uſual'y follows 
the re-union. The oblique direction of the neck, W. 
the quantity and ſtrength of the muſcles, are the cauſes 
of theſe difficulties. 

The ſigns of this kind of fraure are, 
Goch, The thigh and knee turning outw2 
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After a depreſſion or a fra#ure the part is in pain; this | 


accident happens on the upper part a greater force is ge- | 
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on muſt frequently be put upon the ſtretch, of- 
n . on the inſide juſt below the knee, and a 
n b - is obſerved when the patient moves his limb.” 


m nd ſcapulary. 5 7 5 . 
h- Fufures in theſe parts are eaſily known by the pain 
of dere, as alſo on ſlightly touching them. 


is rhich are inſerted into them will likewiſe be broken, and 
be much danger attends this caſe. Cs: 

en When the body of a vertebra is broken, the ſpinal mar- 
of how is injured 3 then the parts of the arms, viſcera, or 
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uch mortened, and conſiderably ſhrunk, pain 


od ſe of the ſartorius muſcle, which from its origin 


the cour 


+. ſymptoms appear, the limb being gently but 
* rok, br ro” he fractured limb appears as long 
de found one, let the patient be laid in the poſture 
| mended when the leg is the part thus affected, and 
"Veeding) &c. be employed to prevent or to remove 
Ammation. Gooch's extending machine could be 
heunec, its uſe wovld be the moſt eligible method for 
merenting future inconveniences. 


Fractures of the Vertebræ. 


When any of the vertebræ are fractured without affect- 
ve the ſpinal marrow, then there are only the poſterior 
pophiyſes, or acute tubercles injured, and they are not 
ingerous. When theſe parts only are fractured, replace 
en with your fingers, and apply on each fide the ſpina 


Li! fecure them with paſteboard ſplints, and the napkin 


f the tranſverſe apophyſes which tend towards the ca- 
it of the thorax are broken, then the heads of the ribs 


legs which are below them, become immediately mo- 
tonleſs, and death is ſooner or later the conſequence. In 


njured part bare, elevate the fragments which preſs the 
medulla, and if looſe extract them ; then clean the wound, 
and dreſs with balſamics as long as life continues. See 
Peechaave's Aphoriſms, the Engliſh tranſlation, p. 84— 
$8; Petit on the Diſcaſes of the Bones; Aitkin's Trea- 
tle on Fractures ; Pott's general Remarks on Fractures, 
and Kirkland's Obſervations on the ſame: and for ma- 
tines to be uſed after the reduction of frafures, ſee 
Goouh's Caſes and Remarks. ho 

FRANUM, i. e. Ligamentum annulare. 


FRAGA. The Strawberry. See ArBUTUs. Boer- 


hure mentions ſix ſpecies. The common wood ftraw-_ 


ly is the moſt agreeable, flowers in May, and the 
fu ripens in June. Strawberries are apt to putrify in 
tte ſtomach ; hence the cuſtom of eating them with ſugar 
and wine, A decoCtion of the whole plant is uſed againſt 
the jaundice. Lt | | | 
TRAGARIA PENTAPHYLLI FRUCTU. A ſpe- 
ies of argentina. | 
FRAGAROIDES, 
zurrs. | | | 
FRAGIFERA. See CyrtxoroDio-MorRus. 
FRAGILITAS OSSIUM, alſo called friabilitas offium. 
| confiſts in a too great redundance of the earthy princi- 
ple in the ſound habit. In the diſeaſed, the ſcurvy, lues 


Barren ſtrawberries, See AR- 


dhary lays, that the cauſe is a defect of the oil. 
FRAMBOESI A. The Yaws. This genus of diſeaſe 


. Cullen places in the claſs locales, and order impeti- 
bines. See YAws, k 


RAXINELLA. See Dicrau vs. | 
; 'RAXINUS, called alſo bumelia. The afſh-tree. It 


y 0 woods and hedges. Its bark is whitiſh ; the ſeeds 

. Hag, reddiſh, or browniſh- coloured, ſhaped ſome- 
at like a bird's tongue, whence their name lingua avis, 

Mithcloflum, c. N | | 

= of treſh bark is bitteriſh and aſtringent, but loſes 

E in drying. In doſes of a dram it is diuretic, and 

en extract hath the ſame effect. The middle 


! Ukaline ſalts. 


F ac leeds: are diuretic, healing, and drying. Their 
RA gram or more. Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
ANUS SYLVESTRIS. 


pg See BUBULo, and 


rh, narrow compreſſes moiſtened with ſpirit of wine, | 


this caſe, not to ſeem either negligent or ignorant, lay the 


3 Ra, which ſee. 


«crea, and ſcrophulous diſorders, may be the cauſe. Mr. 


| | the eye, the muſculus elevator palpebræ, &c. 


the fraxinug excelfior. Linn. It is a tall tree, com- 


a £ „ F * - oy - 
nah been uſeful in intermitting fevers, when aſſiſted 
| 8 : 


FRIABILITAS OSSIUM. See Fracititas, 
FRICTA. Black Rofin. | 
FRICTIO. Rubbing. Friddion of the body upon its 
whole ſurface, if duly repeated, will do more in the re- 
covery of health, and towards the ſupport of it, than is 
generally apprehended ; it promotes perſpiration, quickens 
the circulation, and opens the finer veſſels through which 
thoſe diſcharges are made, on which health and vigour 
much depend. Friction contributes not only to the con- 
veyance of medicines into the body, but alſo to their ac- 
tion and uſefulneſs there, when introduced. This means 
of health is beſt uſed when the primæ viz are molt empty, 
when the chylopoetic organs are too languid. Fr iddions 
with rough cloths over the whole belly when the patient 
is faſting, produces advantageous effects. Gentle jri&:9 
with pinguious ſubſtances relax; but ſtrong Friction with 
rough dry cloths ſtrengthen. 

FRIESEL. So the Germans call the miliary fever. 
FRIGIDARIUM, 
cold water. 
FRIGER ARIA. The putrid fever. EO 
FRIGUS. Cold. In Vogel's Noſology, it ſignifies the 
coldneſs of the feet and hands. Cold is ſaid by ſome to 
be a privation of heat; but heat and co/d are only the 


names of certain ſenſations in living animal bodies; and 


the ſenſe of coldneſs is produced by bodies which cxiſt, 
and that are the ſubjeQts of the ſenſes in the ſame degree 
as are thoſe which produce the ſenſation called heat. 
Many ſubſtances excite the ſenſe of co/dneſs, and extin- 


| guiſh fire itſelf; and a greater degree of artificial c 


making matter is produced by a mixture of the ſpirit of 
inſtance. See the proceſs by which profeſſor Braun pro- 


frozen as to become malleable, in the Med. Muſ. vol. i. 

p. 123, Ke. WA Ta. 5 
The effect of cold on our bodies, ſee CONGELATUS. 
FRITILLARIA. The fritillary, or chequered tulip. 


not noted in medicine. 4 


FRIT TA. Fritr. It is a maſs of ſalt and aſhes con- 


ereted to the ſand, by the cold, in making of glaſs. 


FRONDIPORA. A ſubmarine plant, called Esch a- 
FRONS. The forehead. 

above the eyes, deſtitute of hair, and that reaches from 

one temple to the other.. | 3 

FRONTALE. A name for any topical medicine 
which is applied to the forehead; but particularly it means 
a linen bag, in which cephalic ingredients are tied up, 
in order to be applied to the forehead. 

FRONTALIsS, (MuscvuL vs). 
alſo called corrugator coiterii. 
fleſhy, from the upper part of the os frontis near the ſu- 
tura coronalis, and deſcending by the poſterior and fore- 


| part of the temporalis,. meets with its parner near their 


inſertions to the ſkin of the eye-brows. They wrinkle 
the ſkin. of the forehead. C | | | 

FRONTALIS NERVUS. The fifth pair of nerves 
from the brain ſends off its firſt branch called orbitarius, 


orbit of the eye, to the fat which ſurrounds the globe of 


FRONT ALIS, (Sinus). The frontal finus. 
are two of theſe, one on each ſide of the noſe. They are 
formed of the ſeparated laminæ of the os frontis ; they 
are placed above the orbits at the bottom of the os frontis 
on each fide the top of the noſe ; they are lined with the 
ſame membrane which lines the noſtrils, and they open 
into them. Sometimes they are wanting. | 

" FRONTALIS VENA. It is a branch from the ex- 
ternal jugular, forming a vein in the forehead. 

FRONTIS, (Os). The bone of the forehead. The 
external ſurface of this bone is ſmooth at its upper convex 
part, but below, ſeveral cavities and proceſſes are obſerved. 
At each angle of the orbit the bone jers out to form two 
internal and two external proceſſes. The ridge which 
makes the fupercilium, is called the ſuperciliary proceſs. 
The naſal proceſs is ſituated between the two internal 


RENA. A name for the ſockets of the teeth. 


| angular proceſſes, The two orbiter proceſſes are conti- 


A veſſel in the baths for holding 


nitre with powdered ice, than nature manifeſts in any 


duced an artificial co/d, and by which quickſilver was fo _ 


Boerhaave enumerates twenty-eight ſpecies ; but they are 


Tt is that part which is 


The frontal muſcle, 
It riſes thin, broad, and. 


which is ſubdivided into three, the firſt of which ſubdi- 
viſions is the frontal ; it ſpreads on the upper part of the 
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\ 
nuations of the ſuperciliary. There is a notch between 
theſe for the reception of the ethmoid bone. At the in- 


_ ternal angular proceſs, there is a cavity, where the glan- 


dula lachrymalis is lodged ; at the external angular pro- 
ceſs there is another cavity for the pully of the muſculus 
obliquus major. The foramina/ are three on each fide; 
one in each ſuperciliary ridge, through which a nerve, 
vein, and artery, paſs to the teguments, &c. of the fore- 
head. Near the middle of the internal fide of the orbit, 
in the tranſverſe ſuture, or near it, is a ſmall hole called 
orbiter internus: the orbiter internus poſterior is ſmaller, 
and lays about an inch deeper in the orbit. On the in- 
ſide of the os frontis there is a ridge, which, on the up- 
per part, is imperceptible, and grows more prominent at 
the bottom, where there is a Toramen cæcum; to this 


ridge the falx is attached. The frontal ſinus is placed 


over the orbits, and is divided by the ſeptum juſt de- 
ſcribed. e =D | 

FRUCTUS. Fruit. Properly it is the patt of a plant 
wherein the ſeed is contained, but in general it is any feed 
or grain covered or uncovered, but with the coverings 


when there are any. The chemiſts call metals the fruits 


of the earth. = 


FRUCTUS UMBILICATUS. Umbilicated fruit. 
It is that which had the other parts of the flower grow- | 


ing on its top when it was an ovary. They uſually form 
a cavity, when it is known by the name of the umbilicus, 
or navel, as in the medlar, roſe, &c. 35 


FRUMENTACEOUS.“ A term applied to all ſuch 


plants as have a conformity with wheat, with reſpect either 
to their fruit, leaves, ears, or the like. 


FRUMENTUM. Corn. It is ſpontaneous in no cli- 


mate, bur induſtry raiſes it in all. They are a ſpecies of 
graſs in their primitive ſtate, whoſe ſeed are improved by 
culture. | | 
FRUMENTUM. | Wheat. See TriTiCUM. | 
FRUMENTUM CORRUPTUM. 80 Tacitus calls 
malt. | 3 : | 
FRUMENTUM INDICUM. Mays. 


 FRUMENTUM SARACENICUM, i. e. Fagopyrum 


vulg. erect. | 
FRUMENTUM TURCICUM. Mays. 775 
FRUTEX. A ſhrub. It is a plant with many woody 


perennial trunks, ſuch as roſes, ſyringos, &c. which di- 
vide into ſeveral ſtems near the ground; but the word is 
generally uſed by gardeners for all woody plants of low 


rowth. | | 
 FRUTEX EZ THIOPICUS. A name for the clutia, 
and a ſpecies of conocarpodendron. 8 5 

FRUTEX AFRICANUS CONIFER. A name for 
ſeveral ſpecies of conocarpodendron and lepidocarpoden- 
cron. 1 105 f | 


FRUTEX AFRICANUS AMBARUM SPIRANS, 


1. e. Come Aurex. 


FRUTEX BACCIFER BRASILIENSIS. See Ca A- 
GHIYUYO. | 75 | 

FRUTEX CORONARIUS. A name of the ſyringa 
alba. . | | . e 7 

FRU TEX INDICUS BACCIFERA. See BRL IIIA. 

RU TEX INDICUS SPINOSUS. See Can a- 


SCHULLI. 


FRULTEX PAVONINUS. See Poi NcIANA FLORE 
PULCH. 3 | | 1 

FRUTEX SPICATUS. See SPIRZ. 

FRUTEX TERRIBILIS. See ALV Pu. 

FRUTICOSUS. Fruticoſe. Plants which are of a 
hard woody ſubſtance. _ 7 

FUCOIDES. A ſpecies of plant which grows in 
water. It is of a middle nature betwixt conterva and 
corallina, and fucus. It is often finely divided, and of 
a more tender ſubſtance than the fucus, and not diſtin- 
guithed by nodes and joints like the conferva and corral- 
lina. 

FUCUS. It is a ſpecies of plant growing in water, 
whoſe leaves and ſtalks are of various figures. It is ge- 
nerally of a viſcid and coriaceous ſubſtance, and is fur- 


niſhed with veſicles on both ſides, which admit of the air 


being formed to aſſiſt its floating. Its extremities are of- 
ten {et with tubercles, which ſeem to contain ſomething 
of a ſeminal nature. 

Botaniſts enumerate many ſpecies, but except two of 
them, they are not noted in medicine, and theſe are, 


| 


FUN 


1. Alga marina latifolia vulg. See Qrtxcrs, 


2. LaQtuca marina. See Lac rc. a 
_ FUCUS TUBULOSUS, &c. See ExTceon * 
ToN VULGARE. * of 
FUGA DAMONUM. See Hrermicry, " 
FUGILE. Far wax. In Paracelſus, it means 6s 
pearance in the urine like wax. Some expreſs * 05 
bubo, and others the tumor called parotides. os FU 
FULIGO. Soot. It is the ſhining black lich: 
DO 8 concreg Ich! 
formed by the ſmoak from wood, that is uſfed u e nan 
cine, and to be here underſtood by ſoot. It hath 3 1 In 
agreeable ſmell, and a pungent bitter nauſcous e mw_ 
more reſinous the wood, the more bitter will be 50 Tl 
By a chemical analyſis it affords a volatile alkaline al. ne C: 
empyreumatic oil, a fixed alkali, and an infpid en the 
The London college directs the following tincture: | ance 
Tint. Fuliginis. Tin#. »f Soot. | - 
Take of wood ſoot, two ounces ; of aſſa ſcetida. of 15 
ounce; of proof ſpirit, a quart. After digeſtion tr E. 
the ſpirit off. | cd! 
Fuller's tinct. antibyſterica is much like this, 7; 5 @ 
uſed in hyſteric and other nervous diſeaſes as an antiſſ " 
modic and corioborant. The ſoot gives out its virtues lf fu 
water, or to proof ſpirit, each of which diffolrcs abo nning 
one-fourth part of good ſoot. _ | ed 
FULMINATIO. Fulmination, of fulmins, 15 U entle f 
or thunder. In chemiſtry it hath two fignifications; if Whit 
An exploſion, and is the ſame as detonation. 2ly, nu erer 
depuration of the more perfect metals, it is when up {the 
intuling them with lead, a bright colour ſucceeds a ki FUN 
ro g's I cloud before appearivg in the metal durit TA 
the Tunon. 3 | Ne FUN 
FUMARIA. Fumitory. Alſo called fumus tern FUN 
and herba melancholifuga. It is the fumaria cfficinali FUN 
or fumaria pericarpiis monoſpermis racemoſis, caue HN 
fuſo, flore purpureo. Linn. Common purple fumito FUN 
It is a plant with bluiſh green, finely divided leaves, pr VII 
| ducing towards the tops of the {talks ſpikes of irregul FUN 
purpliſh flowers, followed each by a ſingle feed, It FUN 
annual, flowers in May and June, and delights in ſha FUN 
places. The leaves have a bitter ſaline taſte ; an extt 1UN 
obtained by inſpiſſating the expreſſed juice, or a decocti 6 
of the leaves in water, is very bitter. The juice of the UN 
leaves, if dropped into the eyes, are ſuppoſed to cur ian 
dimneſs of fight z whence the name fumaria, becauſe FUN 
provokes tears, and clears the fight after the manner mer 
ſmoke. The whole herb is diuretic, reſolvent, and loot, it | 
the belly. | | | ba) 
FUMARIA BULBGOSA, called alſo ariſtolochia ca the p. 
ariſtolochia adulterina. Great bulbous fumitory, or 1088: * 
| low root. | | | 500 
It is ſound in moiſt ſhady places, and like the abo o vein 
ſpecies its chief ſenſible quality is its bitternefſs. a 
FUMARIA ALBA, alſo called cyſticapnes Africat gelath 
| ſcandens, African climbing bladder fumitory, _ imer 
It is a climbing plant, chiefly reſembles the fumitol the u 
above deſcribed, only that the fruit is an oval bladder, Iatinue 
which are the ſeeds. | 12 Pot 


 FUMIGATIO, ftom umu, ſmoak, Fumigation, Rs ol 
the ſubtil yumes that are inſpired as well as inhaled mk dlc: 
our bodies, much benefit or prejudice is produced, accon Fenſo 
ing to the nature of the matter, and the conſtitution lhere 
which it is received. It is evident from the palhes p' fre tl 
duced among workers in lead mines, &c. and ine bel 
fits received in many cafes when the wr 15 zmpregnate 
with ſalutary materials; catarrhs and catarrbous oY 
are relieved by fumes received with the brezi 3 N 
the ſame method, expectoration is alliſted in buma 
aſthmas, and even ulcers in the Jungs are fad te 
been healed by this method. The advantage oj 1 
fumigatioms in the cure of venereal uJcers 15 known 
every practitioner. 

FUMUS TERRA. See FU MARIA. 

FUNCTIO. See AcT10. : 8 

FUNGOIDES. A ſpecies of ſungus withont - 
or cap, whoſe pedicles or ſtalks are of varios hoped 
diviſions. As to its ſubltance, it conliſts of an un 

matter, which is undivided into lamellæ or au 1 

FUNGUS. Toadſtool. It is the lowelt, . f 
impeiſect genus of plants, having neither villble erg 
flowers, as in other vegetables, and remarkably & {of 


b UN 


ther plants, in that it hath not an herbaceous co- | 
. leaf, properly ſpeaking, nor any thing elſe ana- 
. contexture. Moſt of them ſpring up, and 
ſolved into the mucous matter whence they 


See Ray's Sy- 


U 
o0us in i 
„ bon diflolve. | 
" The ſpecies are very numerous, 
cus. Muſhrooms. See AMANITA. 

eNGUS. In ſurgery, it is a ſpongy excreſcence 
lich ariſes in wounds and ulcers, commonly known by 
ume of proud fleſh, though often 1mproperly fo call- 
q ln general, dry lint 1s the beſt application. But a 
ney lax fleſh rifing up in ulcers, differs much from the 
ous in healing wounds; it often requires the knife, or 
me cauſtic application 3 this ſpongy fleſh is in one maſs, 
i the fungus in healing wounds is in many little protu- 
nes When this ill-conditioned ſpongy fleſh ariſes, 
«of very little uſe to attempt its deſtruction before the 
«ral habit of body is improved, and when this is ef- 
2d, ury lint, or other gentle means, will generally 
fe, The fungus over a carious bone cannot be re- 
arcd before the caries is put a flop to, and the exfolia- 
un completed; but after theſe the fungus diſappears 
ntaneoully. 5 5 

If fungus excreſcences ariſe from the brain, aſter tre- 
ning, they may be cut away with a knife, and ſup- 


ntle preſſure. : ; | | 
White ſwellings are called 71g; by ſome authors. In 
ofel's Noſology, it ſigniſies a ſoft œdematous tumor 
the joints. | f | 

FUNGUS. 'The name of a tubercle about the anus. 
ecauſe and cure are the ſame as the condyloma. 
FUNGUS. See PRoPTOSIs, and LYCOPERDON, 
FUNGUS ARTICUL, 1. e. Spina ventoſa. 

FUNGUS IGNIARIUS, 1. e. Agaricus. 

FUNGUS LARICIS, i. e. Agaricus. 


le di 


mito FUNGUS MAXIMUS RO'TUNDUS PULVERU- 
es, pr Vos. A ſpecies of lycopordon. | | 
regu NCS MEMBR ANACEUS, 1. e. Auriculæ Judæ. 


i 
n ſhad 
extra 
coctic 
of the 
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cauſe 
mner! 
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FUNGUS PIPERATUS, 1. e. Agaricus piperatus. 
FUNGUS SAMBUCT, 1. e. Auriculz Judæ. 
FUNICULUS UMBILICALIS, i. e. Funis umbili- 
AY | | | | | 
FUNIS BR. ACHII. The cord of the arm. So the 
r:bians call the vena mediana. „„ 
TENS UMBILICALIS. The navel ſtring. It is 
nmonly about half a yard long, though this is uncer— 
n, it being ſometimes not above half this, and at others 
a yard or more. It is uſually fixed near the middle 
the placenta, but ſometimes it is near the edge thereof; 
compoſed of two arteries and two veins, though ſome- 


ia ca 
or hid 
e abo o ncins and but one artery. Theſe veſſels are convo- 
, and are ſurrounded by a fine net-work of fibres of 
gelitinous texture. The arteries are continuations of 
 wernal iliacs or hypogaſtrics; the veins are formed 


Africat 


umitol 
{der, ! Minued into the abdomen at the navel, and ſo on to the 
1 porta in the liver. After the birth, the remaining 
ts 0! the arteries in the abdomen form the ligamenta 
Mlicalia inferiora, and the veins form the falciform or 
entry ligament, 2 

here is always a point where the /unis begins, and 
fre the nteguments ſeparate from it; whence it is in- 
mn whether you cut it nearer or further from the 


on. I 
ned int 
, accord 
ution ll 
ies pft 


ze bent 


recnat Y ſo that a ligature can be made upon the portion that 
; COupl elt | 


wich the child, as it always drops off at the ſame 


Nee. 


li the 


and, . 


humor | junis is torn of from the child, ſo that a liga- 
to _ * not be made on it, La Motte aſſures us, he 
nercun 3 in preventing an hæmorrhage by applying 
nen 88S of lint, and confining them with proper com- 


les and h. 
ul bandage ; but ſome recommend the needle and 


Alte, 

lt + ' 

Ee deſcends to the os externum, but ſeems to 

1 15 wy down as though it was ſuſpended by a 

11 — © uipected that the funts is very ſhort, or 

* ngied, in which caſe ſome practitioners have 
bout five or fix inches from the child's belly. 
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unifor 


's 

1d a Vt 

ſced 0d 

differil 
fot 


ec with lint dipped in rectified ſpirit of wine, and | 


nes there are two arteries and one vein, and at others 


e union of all the branches in the placenta; they are 


call it porrigo, and farrea nubes. 


theſe parts. 


continues it degenerates into a mania; long intervals, and 


but fo thick and tenacious, that it appears like a ſolid 
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But a neceſſity for this can hardly occur, for with a little 
patience it will ſtretch ſufficiently. 

FURCALA, i. e. Clavicula. 

FURCELLA. The enciform cartilage. 1 

FURCULA INFERIOR. The enciform cartilage. 1 

FURFUR. Bran. It is commended as excellent for | 4 
removing offenſive ſordes from the head; and for relieving 
head achs, by rubbing the head with it after well heat- | 
ing it. | | { 
FURFURATIO. See FurFuRosr. 

FURFURES. So urine is called which poſſeſſes a ſedi- 
ment reſembling bran. -Itiis a name for furſiiroh. | 

FURFUROSI. Thoſe patients are ſo called who are 
afflicted with a ſort of ſcurf or ſcalineſs on the head, which 
upon combing diſcharges a ſcaly ſubſtance like bran, whence 
the diſeaſe is called furfures, and furfuratio z though ſome 
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 FURNUS. See FoRNAx. 
FURIOSUS. See AmBguio; 


FUROR UTERINUS. Dr. Cullen calls it nympho- 
mania. It is a ſpecies of madneſs, or an high degree of 
hyſterics. Its immediate cauſe is a preternatural irrita- 
bility of the uterus and pudenda of women (to whom the 
diſorder is proper) or an unuſual acrimony ot the fluids in 

Its preſence is known by the wanton behaviour of the 
patient; ſhe ſpeaks and acts with unreſtrained obſcenity, 
and as the diſorder increaſes, ſhe ſcolds, crics, and laughs 
by turns. While reaſon is retained the is ſilent, and 
ſeems melancholy, but her eyes diſcover an unuſual wan— 
tonneſs, The ſymptoms are better and worſe, until the 
greateſt degree of the diſorder approaches, and then by 
every word and action her condition is too manifeſt, 

In the beginning a cure may be hoped for, but if it 
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a recovery of fleſh alfo give hopes. | 
In order to the cure, blecd in proportion to the pa- 

tient's ſtrength. Camphor, in doles of 15 or 20 grains 
with nitre, and ſmall doſes of the tinct. Theb. ſhould be 
repeated at proper intervals. Some venture to give the ſac. 
Saturn. in doſes of three to five grains. Beſides bleeding, 
cooling purges ſhould alſo be repeated in proportion to the 
violence of ſymptoms, &c. What is uſeful in maniac 
and hypochondriac diſorders, is alſo uſeful here, regard 
being had to ſanguine or phlegmatic habits, &c. When 
the delirium is at the height, give opiates to compoſe, and 
uſe the ſame method as in a phrenitis, or a mania. In- 
jections of barley water, with a ſmall quantity of hem- 
lock juice, may be frequently thrown up into the uterus; 
this is called ſpecific, but matrimony, if poſſible, ſhould 
be preferred. See Riverius's Practice of Phylic. pu 

 FURUNCULUS, from uro, to rage. A boll or bile, 
It is a phlegmonous humour which commonly terminates 
in a ſuppuration of a peculiar kind. It is a variety of the 
phlogoſis phlegmone. Sce INFLAMMATI1O, 
It breaks open at firſt on its top, or the moſt pointed 
part, when ſome drops of pus, like that from an abſceſs, 
comes out; aſter which the germ, or what is commonly 
called the core, is ſeen; this core 1s a purulent ſubſtance, 
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body, which may be drawn out in the ſhape of a cylinder, 
like the pith of elder, ſometimes to the length of an inch. 
The emiſſion of this core is uſually followed by the dif- 
charge of a certain quantity of liquid matter, ſpread through 
the bottom of it. As ſoon as this diſcharge is made, the 
pain entirely ceaſes, and in a few days the ſwelling diſ- 
appears. 

Suppuration is the beſt method of removing this kind 
of tumour, for if repelled it almoſt as certainly returns on 
ſome other part; but indeed the furgeon is ſeldom applied 
to on account of it, the common method of applying a 
poultice of flour and honey anſwering every purpole. 

FUSANUS, or Fuſaria. Sce EuonymMus, 

FUSIO. Fuſion. It is the reduction of ſolid bodies 
into a ſtate of fluidity by fire. Fulio and folutio per ignem 
mean the ſame thing; but in the common mode of ſpeech, 
by fulion, we underitand a ſolution, or hquation of metals 
or minerals; by liquefaction, a ſolution of pinguious and 
concreted ſubſtances. 


6. 


GAL 


GABIREA.! A pinguious ſpecies of myrrh, men- 
tioned by Dibſcorides _ N 
GDA. The abbreviation of Johannes Gædartius 
Metamorph. & Hiſt. Nat. Inſectum, in part. iii. 
GO DES. A ſpecies of ætites, or a round fort of 
belemnites. ot Fi | | 
GAGATES. See SUCcINUM NicRUMu. 
_ GAGEL, i. e. Gale. ar. 
 GAIDEROTHYMUM. A name of the ſtachys 
ſpinoſa Cretica. | 4 | 
GAL. The abbreviation for Galen. 
GALACIA, i. e. Galaxa. | 
GALACOR'TA. A ſpecies of ſcorzonera. 
GALACTIA: An exceſs or overflowing of milk. 
GALAC TINA. See LACTICINIA. 5s 
GALACTIRRHOEA, i. e. Galactia. 


Ge LEUM, i. e. Petroleum. 


— 


GALACTITES, (Lais) from yaaa, milk, the milk 
ſtone. It is alſo called galaractis, and galaricides. Di- 


oſcorides ſays, that in one year one may perceive its 
growth to have been conſiderable. It ſeems to be an in- 


ferior kind of French chalk. When it is ground down 


with water, it renders it milky in appearance; whenee its 
names 1 5 | 


GALACTODES. In Hippocrates it ſignifies both 
milk warm, and a milky colour. 125 | „5 
GALACTOPHORA MEDICAMENTA.  Medi- 


cines which increaſe the milk. | 

 GALACTOPHORI DUCTUS. 

from ya, milk and pu, to carry. 
GALAENAIN ANIS. Biſmuth. 


The lecteal veſſels, 


GALAC TOP TIC A, from v milk, and Toit, 
to make. Milk making. An epithet applied to the fa- 


culty of generating milk. | TO 
GALACTOPOSIA. The method of curing by a 
milk diet. 8 ps 5 
GALANGA. Galangal. It is the maranta galanga, 
Linn. It is a graſſy leafed plant, which grows in China 
and in the Eaſt Indies. The dried roots are brought 


into Europe in pieces of about an inch long, and half an 


inch thick: it is branched, full of knots and joints, with 
ſeveral circular rings: it is of a reddiſh brown colour on 
the outſide, and of a pale red within. DP | 
This root hath an aromatic ſmell, and bitteriſh hot 
biting taſte; but the heat and pungency prevail more 
than the bitter. Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the pungent 
matter appears to be of the ſame nature with that of pep- 
per; that it reſides not in the volatile oil, but in a more 


fixed matter. Neumann ſays, it reſembles ginger in its 


ſmell, taſte, and cKemical compoſition, but that ginger is 
to be preferred, as it is more agreeable. | 
There is a galanga major, but as it is weaker and much 


more diſagreeable, it is not uſed. See Lewis's Mat, 


Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 3 
GALARACTIS, or galaricides. See GALACTITES. 
GALASTIVIDA. A ſpecies of moth mullein. 
GALBANUM (Gum). It is the concrete, gummy, 

reſinous juice of an ever-green plant, with leaves like 

| thoſe of aniſe, growing in Syria, the Eaſt Indies, and E- 


thiopia. This plant is named ferula Africana, &c. and 


oreoſelinum Africanum, &c. The plant is the bubon 
galbanum, or the bubon foliolis rhombeis dentatis gla- 
bris ſtriatis, umbellis paucis. Linn. The gum is brought 
to us in pale coloured, ſemitranſparent, ſoft, tenacious maſ- 
ſes, of different ſhades from white to brown; the better 
ſorts of which on being opened, appear compoſed of 


clear, whitiſh tcars, often intermixed with little ſtalks or | 


ſeeds of the plant. It partakes more of the reſinous than 
of the gummy quality, though it is nearly _— in 


| 


| the following is to be preferred. R Gum al. fetid x 


ly in conſiderable quantities. 


cloth. 


an empyreumatic oil is obtained, by diſtilling in a ret 


pl it to the belly in hyſteric diſorders, and when ſp: 


ach, which ſurrounds the head like au helmet. 


which a patient imagines himſelf to be a cat, and then 


GAL 


water. Tt hath a ſtrong unpleaſant ſm 
warm taſte, is unctuous to the touch 
finger. | 

In medical virtue, and ſenſible qualities 
the gum ammoniacum, but is leſs efficacie 
in aſthmas, though more efficacious than it 
diſorders. When aſſa fetida is too ſtrong, galbanug 
be tried; and if it diſagrees, give ammoniacum 7 

A mixture of ſpirit of wine, two parts, with _ 
water, diſſolves all but the impurities, which are con 


ell, and bitten 
„and ſoſtens in i 


It reſemh 
us than i 
is in hyſte 


rehan! 
: nown 

Great part of the virtue of galbanum conſiſts in jr GA 
ſential oil, and 1s carried up in diſtillation, either a 


water or with ſpirit ; whence great care is required ing 


rifying it. For making of plaſters, and ſuch like ; Gal 
purpoſes, the beſt method is to expoſe it ** GA 
ſharp froſt, and whilſt it is brittle to powder it: . 1 


the impurities may in ſome meaſure be ſeparated int 
ſearce z for internal uſes, it is beſt managed by includi 
it in a bladder, and keeping it in hot water, until i 
ſoft enough to be ſtrained by preſſure through an hen 


Beſides the eſſential oil yielded by diſtillation with u 
without mixture. This empyreumatic oil is of a f 
blue colour, but changes in the air to a purple, 


It is common to ſpread galbanum on leather, and to 


diſorder the belly of a woman ſoon after delivery; | 1 
Droguc 


camph. J ſs. f. empl. Sce Neumann's Chem. Work lodge 
Lewis's Mat. Med. _— %% ly a 
 GALBEI, or Galbeum. A fort of ornamental Pune, 
medical bracelets worn by the Romans. — 
SALBULA. In the plural number it ſigniſies cypt bole 
nuts. 5 5 | lea a 
GALBULI. The cones or nuts of the cyprels tree 3 
GALBULUS. When the ſkin of the body is ul? ©! 
rally yellow. = . ther f 
GALE. See ELRACNUs, and Myxrus. all, 
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GALEA. Galea, a helmet. See PiLevs. Ia: 
tomy it is the name for the amnios. In ſurgery, at 
dage for the head is thus called. In botany, the upp 
lip of a labiated flower is called its galea or creſt. Am- 
diſcaſes, it is by analogy a name for a ſpecies of be 


GALEANIONES. People with one arm ſhorter t 
the other. EE 


GALEANTHROPIA. It is a ſpecies of madne 


imitates its manners. The name ſeems to be from; 
a cat, and avJputrog, a man. | | 
GALEGA, called alſo ruta capraria, and goat 
It 1s the galega officinalis, Linn. The root i perenty 
on the ſtalk are pods with oblong kidney-ſhaped ſeeds 
is a native of Spain and Italy, where it is eaten 3 f 
but it is not noted in medicine. TOS be 
GALEGA NEMOROSA VERNA. - A ſpeci 
orobus. | | 
GALEGZ2E. A ſpecies of ſenna. 
GALENA, from yaa, a calm. It was 3 nam 
the theriaca, before the addition of vipers to it. Ef 
name of a lead ore, in which is a little ſilver. Accor 
to ſome it is the ſame as plumbago, or molybdz12: 
ſay that no metal can be extracted from it, and othe 


it is an ore of zinc, but mixt with various other {19% 
This laſt is the moſt proper aſſertion. 

GALENION. The name of malagms 
neta. | 


in P. 


GALL 


G41 


Galen. He is ſaid to have been born | 
——__ the year of Chrift 431. The medi- 
had much affinity with that of Hippocrates, 
rence, that Hippocrates's depends on facts 
| ermerience, and Galen's on reaſoning. The genuine 
kxof Hippocrates ſtand the teſt of ages, and improve- 

« ace rather additions to, than alterations in him; 
is is not the caſe with reſpect to Galen, & . From 


the next eminent phyſician is ORrBasius, which 


Per amus, 
ne 0 Galen 


| this diffe 
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CAL EOBDULON. See GalLzopsis, and La- 


CaLEOPSIS, alſo called lamium maximum ſylvati- 
n ſcüdum, urtica iners magna fœtidiſſima, ſtachys 
-tida, and hedge-nettle. Boerhaave enumerates four- 
en ſpecies. 'This ſpecies, he ſays, 1s a good antihyſte- 
. and an infuſion of the leaves and flowers is uſeful in 
nephritic colic. - He attributes ſome degree of virtue to 
te ſpecies called clown's all-heal ; ſee PAN Ax CoLoNI; 
b the yellow archangel, fee LamiuM ; to the ſpotted 
rchangel, ſee ditto : but to the reſt nothing medicinal is 
nown to belong to them. | 15 
GALEOPSIS. The name for a ſpecies of clary. 

GALEOPSIS, Anguillare. A ſpecies of baſtard dit- 


any. | 

GALERITA, i. e. Petaſites. 
GALEXIUS. See MorRocuTHUS. 
GALI. See INDICUM. 5 | 
GALIA, from galle, galls. There are two compoſi- 
jons, one called pure, the other aromatic, and galls were 
part of the compobition. Calia moſchata, or muſcata z 
n this was nutmeg. Galt zibettina; in this was civet. 
GALIANCON, i. e. Ancus, Alſo when one arm is 
porter than the other. . | : 
GALIOPSIS, i. e. Galeopſis. 

GALLZ, called nuces gallæ, gallz - maxim orÞ'2u- 
tz, galle ſpinoſæ, galls. The Gallæ Robur 3, vel quer- 


us, cerris. Linn. 


* They are hard round excreſcences, cynipidis nidi; 

, P ound in the warmer countries on the oak-tree. They are | 

vl produced from the puncture of an inſect, and affording 
9 


z lodgement for its young, until they are capable of eat- 
tg a paſſage through; the tear which iſſues from the 
ound, gradually increaſed by acceſſions of freſh matter, 
orms a covering to the eggs and ſucceeding inſects. 
hoſe galls which have no hole are found to have the 
lead inſects remaining in them. Two ſorts are diſtin- 
puited in the ſhops, one ſaid to be brought from Alep- 
jo, called Oriental, or Aleppo nut, or galla ſpinoſa; the 
ther from the ſouthern parts of Europe, called European 
all, The former are generally of a bluiſh colour, or of 
preyiſh, or blackiſh, and verging to a blue; unequal to 
Pir ſurface, hard to break, and of a cloſe texture: the 
tines are of àa pale browniſh or whitiſh colour, ſmooth, 
pound, eaſily broke, leſs compact, and of a much larger 
ſze. The two ſorts differ in ſtrength, but in other re- 
leeds are of the ſame quality. 

Chuſe the ſmall, protuberant, bluiſh, and heavy ones. 
| bats are a ſtrong aſtringent, ſuppoſed to be one of the 
kronpelt in the vegetable kingdom. 'Ihey have no pecu- 
War ſmell or taſte ; their medical character is ſimple aſtrin- 


1 water and ſpirit take up nearly all their vir- 
e. 


but the f 


aniniſtering them. 1 
ew grains to a dram. 1 
A 1 are not much uſed in medicine, but are much 
poyed for making black writing ink, and the colouring 
=p for dying black with. A decoction of gall ſeems 
is tough and aſtringent to the taſte; but an infuſion of 
2 ee water ſtrikes a deeper black with green vi- 
Day » Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
3 ATURA. That part of the white of egg which 
41 denſe and cloſe than the reſt. | 
"MLLENA TESSULATA. Cubic dice lead ore. 
undred pounds weight of this ore yields from ſixty 
Jenty of pure lead. ; 


A GALLINACEI CAPUT, i. e. Gallinaginis 
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{ deſerve. 


© ſpirituous extract is the ſtrongeſt preparation, | 
imple powders is as good as any other mode of 


GAM 


| in which are only aloes, amber, and muſk, made up witli 
ſome mucilage. 


GALLICUS MORBUS. The French diſeaſe. See 


GALLINAGINIS (CayvT). When the proſtata is cut 


Lutes VENEREA. 


open, we diſcover the eminence called caput gallinaginis. 
it is thick behind and ſlender before; on each ſide of this 
eminence appears the orifices of the veſiculæ ſeminales. 


GALLION. See GALLIVUM. 
GALLITRICHIS. Wild clary. 
GALLITRICHUM. A ſpecies of baum. Alſo a 


name of ſeveral ſpecies of elary. 


GALLIUM, called gallion, cheeſe rennet, Tady's bed- 
ſtraw. It is the Gallum verum, Linn. It is a plant 
with ſquare ſtalks, long narrow leaves, which commonly 
ſtand eight at a joint in the form of a ſtar. On the 
tops appear thick cluſters of ſmall yellow monopetalous 
flowers, which are followed each by two ſeeds. It is 
perennial, found in dry waſte grounds, and flowers in 
June and July. _ | 
The flowers have a ſtrong, not diſagreeable ſmell ; the 
leaves little or none: but they both poſſeſs a degree of a- 


cidity, on which account they are uſed in ſome places for 


turning milk, or ſeparating its curd from the whey, whence 


its name cheeſe rennet. The whole plant is ſaid to be 


cooling and reſtringent, but is not much uſed in medi- 
cine. Boerhaave mentions five ſpecies, | 
GALLIUM. A name for madder. 

- GALLIUM LATIFOLIUM FLORE LUTEO. A 
ſpecies of croſs-wort. I EL 
GALREDA. A kind of jelly made by boiling the 
cartilaginous parts of animals. In Paracelſus, it ſigni- 
fies an excrementitious mouldineſs. | 


GAMAHZ@I1, or Gamaheu. Stones on which are the 


figures of the conſtellations; they are formed naturally 


in the earth, and have more attributed to them than they 


GAMANDRA, i. e. Gambogia. 

GAMAT HA, i. e. Gamahaei. | | 
GAMBOGTA. The largeſt quantities are produced 
in the province of Cambogia, or Cambodia, from whence 


it is called Cambodia, Cambugium, Gambegia, 8&c. 


From the virtues aſcribed to it againſt the gout, it is 
called gummi ad podagram, gummi gutta, &c. By a 
corruption of the above names it is called gummi gotta, 
gummi ghitta, gutta gamba, gamon, gamandra, catta- 
gemu, jemon, gamma, &c. From its gold colour it 
| hath been called chryſopus, and from its purgative qua- 
lity it is named ſuccus laxativus, ſuccus Indicus purgans, 
& ſcamonium orientale. With us it is uſually called 
gamboge. | . 2 | 
It is a gummy reſinous concrete, brought from the 
| Faſt-Indies, ſaid to be the produce of certain trees called 
coddam-pullt ; but fome ſay it is obtained from a ſhrub 
of the eſſula, or tithymalus kind. The tree is the Cam- 
bogia Gutta, or Cambogia of Linn. Indian Cambogia. It 
is brought to us in large cakes and rolls; it is ſolid, 
brittle, of a ſmooth ſurface, perfectly opake, free from 
any viſible impurities, of a deep reddiſh yellow colour, 
equal and uniform throughout its whole ſubſtance. It 
{tains the moiſt hands of a yellow colour : when chewed, 
it hath little or no taſte, but ſoon aſter it impreſſes a_ 
ungent acrimony and heat, and occaſions a dryneſs in 
the mouth. It eaſily melts over the fire; it takes flame 
from a candle, it burns with a white flame, and leaves a 
uſed as a draſtic purge, but it 


grey aſh. 

In medicine it is chiefl 
weakens the ſtomach, A produces copious diſcharges 
by ſtool, and its operation is uſually very quick. On the 
firſt uſe of it, it generally vomits, and then purges; in 
dropſies it hath been much recommended; but in a hot, 
dry habit, it ſhould never be ventured on. The doſe is 
from gr. iii. to xx. When given with merc. dulc. or 
other purgatives, it is not ſo apt to be diſcharged upwards. 
If given in a liquid form, and duly diluted, it needs no 
corrector; boiling it in water leſſens its activity; ſolu- 
tions of it in alkalized water, acts only by ſtool and urine; 
the latter it promotes very freely. | 

ReCtified ſpirit of wine diflolves five parts out of fix, 


CALLIA MOSCHAT A. A compoſition of trockes, 


and acquires a deep gold colour from it; water, afliſted 


GAR 


depoſits much of the reſin; but if the water is firſt im- 
pregnated with an alkaline ſalt, it depoſits none. See 
Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

GAMBOIDEA, i. e. Gambogia. 

GAMMA. i. e. Gambogia. 5 

GAMMATA (FE RRAMEN/VT A). An inſtrument men- 
tioned by P. Ægineta, made like the Greek letter 9; it 
was uſed for cauterizing an hernia aquoſa. 

GAMPHELE. The cheek. The jaw, from yaulS-, 
crooked, 

GANGAMON. A name of the omentum, from its 
ſuppoſed likeneſs to 3 fiſhing- net, which the Greeks call 


the navel thus. bs 
_ GANGILA, i. e. Seſamum . 


tomp, it imports a knot frequently found in the courſe 
of the nerves, and which is not morbid; for wherever 
any nerve ſends out a branch, or receives one from ano- 


rally a ganglion or plexus, as may be ſeen at the begin- 
ning of all the nerves of the medulla ſpinalis, and in 
many other places of the body. See PLExus. 2 
GANGLION. In ſurgery, it is a moveable tumor 
formed any where about the tendons of muſcles, and the 


pus; but whatever part of the body it is in, it is near 
the ſkin, and is not attended with any conſiderable un- 
_ eaſineſs to the patient. They are formed of lymph, which 
is ſecreted within the vaginz of tendons; they are differ- 


but they never ſuppurate. Mr. Sharp reckons theſe tu- 
mors among thoſe encyſted ones called meliceris. For 
the molt part the matter of a ganglion reſembles the 


in the claſs locales, and order tumores. | 


of the wriſt, and afterwards dreſſing as in wounds in ge- 


fully extirpating them: he obſerves, that the objection 
from danger of wounding the ſubjacent tendon or liga- 
ment, is of no weight, ſince the accident can be gene- 
rally avoided, and, ſhould it happen, the diſaſter may 
be eafily healed, as happens daily in wounds of this ſort ; 
he recommends the cutting away part of the cyſt, and 
then digeſting the reſt away. See Sharp's Operations in 
Surgery, in the chapter on encyſted tumors: Warner's 
Caſes in Surgery, Heiſter's Surgery. - 
GANGRANA, from ypaw, to graze. A gangrene, 
or beginning mortification. See MoRTIFICaTio. 
GANGR ANA OSSIS. A name for the ſpina ven- 
toſa. | | fg 


] 
=, | 


ægilops. 


P - 15 
GARATRONIUS. See BuroniTEs 


willow. EY 1 
GARENT-OUGUAN. A name for genſing. 
GARGALE, GARGALOS, GARGALISMOS. LIrri- 

tation, or ſtimulation. _ : | 2 | 
GARGAREON. The uvula © „ 
GARGARISMA, or Gargariſmus, from yapſapity, and 

that from yapyzpruv, the throat. To waſh the mouth. A 

gargle. Its uſe is, for waſhing the mouth and throat 

with when inflammations, ulcerations, &c. are there. A 

ſmall quantity may be taken into the mouth, and moved 

briſkly about, and then ſpit out; or if the patient cannot 
do this to any advantage, the liquor may be injected with 

a ſyringe. When gargles are required, their uſe ſhould be 

more frequently repeated than is done in common prac- 

tice. See more particular obſervations on this ſubject in 
the article AN GINA. 


were formerly confined. | 


by heat, takes up nearly as much, but, on cooling, it 


| honour of Dr. Garidel, of Aix, in Prove 


gangamon. Some call that contexture of nerves about 


GANGLION, A primitive in the Greek. In ana- 


ther, or where two nerves join together, there is gene- 


ligaments; the moſt frequent ſituation is about the car- 
hales from fruits. 


ent in their form, conſiſtence, and other appearances, | 
aqua ſulphurata. 
White of egg. Dr. Cullen ranks it as a genus of diſeaſes 

As to the cure, Mr. Sharp affures us that he hath fre- | 
quently ſucceeded, by making an incifion through its | 


whole length, and at the ſame time dividing the ligament 


neral. Mr. Warner gives two inſtances of his ſucceſs- 


| duodenalis or inteſtinalis ; then runs along the right fd 


* GANGRINOS (Sar). Fuchſius fays it is the ſal foſli- 
GANNANA, & Gannanaperide. Names for the cort. 
GARAB. An Arabic name for the diſorder called 


GARB. A Mooriſh name for an Arabian ſpecies of | 


GARGATHUM. A bed on which lunatics, &c. | 


G AS 
GARID. HIST. The abbreviatio 


f ; | 
M. D. HisT. Prant. n of Petrus Canide 
GARIDELLA. A plant ſo called b 


7 Tourneſor, | 


— . 9 nce, 2 |; 
by C. Bauhine, nigella Cretica folio fœniculi : 1 I 
- 10 


_ 5 "1 medical virtue. 
A „or Garum. A kind of pick 
fiſh; at firſt it was made from a ach i Par | 
mo 1 * the beſt was made from — 
mong tne moderns, garum ſignifie 
W 
GAROSMUM, i. e. Atriplex ſcetida, 
GARROTILLO. 80 the Spaniards haye named 
cynanche maligna, or ulecrated fore throat. 1 
_ GARYOPHYLLATA, i. e. Caryophyllata 
GARYOPHILLI, i. e. Caryophilli 
GARYOPHYLLON PLINII. Sce Cass14 Cant 
PHYLLATA. | 
GARYOPHYLLUS. The aromatic cloves. 
GARZ. The abbreviation of garzia ab horto arom 
ſimpl. &c. | 7 | 


GAS. From geit, which in the German language 
ſpirit. The word gas is an invention of Helmont's, 
general it is a ſpirit incapable of coagulation, ſuch 
riſes from fermenting liquors, &c. It is now called fixe 
air. See Prieſtley on Air. Introd. p. 3. 

GAS FRUCTUUM. Elementary water which 
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_ GAS PINGUE SULPHUREUM, The lethifero 

exhalations from caves, &e. | 95 
GAS SALIUM. See Gas Fgucruvu. 
GAS SICCUM, i. e. Sublimate. 
GAS SULPHURIS. The ſpirit of ſulphur, now cal! 


S848 SYLVESTRE. The ſubtil ſpirit which nit 
from fermenting liquors. | fn 
GAS VENTOSUM. The air. : 
GAS VITALE. The ſpirit of our life, _ 
GASCOIGNI PULVIS. Gaſcoigu's powder. 8e 
A 3 = 
GASELLA, or Gaſſela. The African wild goat, frot 
which a ſpecies of bezoar is taken. 
GASTER. In Hippocrates it generally ſignifies t 
ſame as abdomen ; but ſometimes it means only the utt 
rus; at others, the ſtomach. % by los 
GASTER ANAX. See BrTHNIMALCA, 
GASTRICA. Pain of the ſtomach, _ 
GASTRICA ARTERIA DEXTRA, vel GASTh 
CA MAJOR. It proceeds from the hepatica arteri; 
paſſes behind the pylorus, and beyond it ſends out th 


of the great curvature of the ſtomach, to the neighv0ul of 
ing parts of which, on both ſides, it diſtributes branche be 
and at laſt ends in the gaſtrica ſiniſtra. | Ng th 
GASTRICA SINISTRA ARTERIA, vel GAS 
CA MINOR. It is a branch of the fplenica; it ru a5 10 
from the left to the right, along the left portion of tt Pla 
great curvature of the ſtomach. It ſupplies the omentu A tl 
with branches called gaſtro-epiploicæ ſiniſtra, and thee an 
it communicates with the gaſtrica arteria dextra; 4 8. 
| eee this union, the gaſtro-epiploice mediæ ate Þ! 3 
--daced:--:* e 1 OLE * 
GASTRICA FEPIPLOICA SINIS TRA VLN A. » E 
| GaSTRICA SINISTRA VENA, „„ 40 
GASTRICA RECTA VENA. It is ſometimes : : | 
branch from the vena portæ ventralis, or from its pr". *h 
pal branches, It goes to the pilorus, to the great cf 17 
ture of the ſtomach, and communicates with the altre 7 
ſiniſtra, &c. | N ' F 
 GASTRICA SINISTRA VENA, It goes ou fe 
the ſplenica, at the left extremity of the panctens * 10 
whence it runs to the great extremity of the — bf 
and along the great arch, until it meets the gaſtrica cc 15 
tra. In its paſſage it ſends branches to the hides : 1 Fl 
ſtomach, and communicates with the coronaris vent bir: 
culi. | | 44 
GASTRITIS. Inflammation of the ſtomach; "WW" 
| ſee. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in TY TH 
pyrexiz and order phlegmaſiæ. He obſerves tuo fe KL 
1. Gaſtritis phlegmonodea. 2 Gaſttitis eryſipen e L. 


GASTRIC 
8 


| g SUCCUS. The gaſtric juice. It is 
- NG the ſtomach. It is a thin, pellucid 

4 "hich diſtils from certain glands in the ſtomach 
de Jilytion, &c. of the food. 
\STRINUM. Pot-afh. TS 

AS TROCELE, from ya5np, the ſtomach, and xndn, tu- 
rupture of the ſtomach. The tumor is in the upper 
” A linea alba. When this accident happens, there 
1 vomiting; every thing taken is immediately 
Ned; ſo an atrophy ſucceeds. All hernize of the 
1400 require the ſame management, but this of the 
M1 deſerves particular attention. They are eaſily 
iced, and ſhould be kept up by a truſs. See AB Do- 


\TROCNEMIT, from yan, a belly, and uvnun, 
bg or. Min- bone. Albinus calls theſe muſcles by the 
je gemellus. At the origin of each of theſe mulcles, 
1 biceps riſing from each condyle of the femur ; the 
tz ſoon join and leave a notch, through which the 
e refſels and nerves paſs, and is inſerted into the up- 


rom: 'roſterior part of the os calcis. The tendon of the 


Ky 
Thy 
uch 


| fixe 
ch e 


lis. Theſe muſcles form the greateſt part of the 
5 of the legs. Brown calls them gaſtrocnemii externi, 
ars that ſome call them ſuræ. | | 
CASTROCNEMIUS IN TERNUS. 80 ſome call 
ſoleus muſcle. | | 

\STRO-COLICO VENA. Tt is a branch from the 
Graica minor, and is ſoon divided into wo branches, 
of which runs to the head of the pancreas, and forms 
naſtrica recta vena, and the colica recta vena. 
ASTRODYNIA. Pain in the ſtomach. It is an 
hnce of dyſpepſia. | . 


1eroy 


ASTRO-EPEPLOICA, from yarn, the mach, 


ende, the omentum. An epither for the arteries 
| reins that go to the ſtomach and omentum. _ 
CASTRO-EPIPLOICA VENA. A branch of the 


nca hniſtra is thus named. | 


ASTRO-EPIPLOICA DEXTRA, i. e. Gaſtrica 


LENICA ARTERIA, © 8 


8 well as the belly. This operation is uſeleſs in ſmall 
urds, but neceſſary in large ones. 'The beſt method 
"pals double ligatures in one needle, in order to in- 
de the rolls at one end, and be tied upon them with 
F knots on the oppoſite fide, which gives an opportu- 
| of {traitening and looſening the knots at pleaſure. 
 paſing in as many ligatures as ſeems neceſſary, 


ASTR 
eria; ! 
out t 
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m ſo until the knots are tied. | | | 
5 to the operation of ſtitching the bowels, it can only 
e place where they fall out of the abdomen ſo as to ſce 
tre the wound in the inteſtine is, or how many wounds 
Kare, dee Sharp's and Le Dran's Operations. 
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ARINUM, Pot-aſh. 

ATTARIA. Catmint. „„ 

AUDIUM. Joy. If ſudden and immoderate it ſo 

© Way the ſtrength, that madneſs or ſudden death 

mes enſues. | | 

MAR. The bay tree. LES! | 

ACELLA, The goat which affords the oriental be- 

ell Africana is the antelope. 

PMOPHYL. The abbreviation for gazophylacium. 
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WAR, Geid, or Geidwar. See ZEDOARIA. 
rem | 


0d. Properly the eaves of houſes, but by a me- 
Th uſe lor the prominent part of the eye-brows, 
INOS, from ve, laughter. An epithet for 
ur midd! 
| Mer. 


ELASNUS, 


LIN. The Sardonic laugh. 


Jelly. Jellies, gums, and mucilages 


us, with the tendon of this muſcle, forms the tendo | 


J. a ö Ga 

\STRO-EPIPLOICA SINISTRA ARTERIA. See 
1 5 | | ſhews their different or relative degrees of hardnefs. For- 

A5TROR APHIA. Gaſtroraphy, from yagrp, a belly, 

| :291, a future. In ſtrictneſs of etymology this word 

les the ſewing up of any wound of the belly; yet in 

„mon acceptation it implies that an inteſtine is wound- 


g the lips of the wound gradually together, and keep 


STROTOMIA. Gaſtrotomy. Opening the belly 
; TVS, as in the Cæſarean operation, from yarn, 


e fore teeth, becauſe they are thewn in 


rr ON. The external parts of the earth which | 


are ſomewhat ſimilar. Jellies are the productions of art, 
and are either vegetable or animal; mucilages are alſo e- 
ther animal or vegetable; jellies are made of the juice ot 
ripe fruit boiled up with ſugar to a proper conſiſtence, or 
of ſtrong decoctions of horns, ſoft bones, &c. The jel- 
lies of fruits are aceſcent ; thoſe of animal ſubſtances ate 
alcaleſcent. - | | 
GELA'TIO. Freezing. Sometimes it expreſſes the 
hora of the body which happens in a catoche or cata- 
epſis. 
GELBUM, Geldum, or Gelfum. 
ſort of marcaſite. 
GELSEMINUM. A name of a 
alſo a ſpecies of jefſamine. 
GEMELLA (CrysTica). A name given to the 
blood veſſels which cun on the gall-blader, becauſe they 
are often only two in number. | 
GEMELLI. Sce GEMINI (Muſc.) | 
GEMELLUS. 8o Albinus calls the gaſtrocnemii 
muſcles. 1 | | EET 
GEMELLUS MAJOR, i. e. Brachizus externus. 
GEMINI. Thus Albinus calls the two muſcles 
which Winſlow calls gemelli. They are two flat, nar- 


The name of @i 


ſpecies of apocynum ; 


row, {mall muſcles, ſituated almoſt tranſverſely one above 


the other, between the tuberolity of the iſchium and the 
great trochanter, immediately below the pyriformis, and 
parted by the tendon of the obturator internus. | 
GEMINUS. A twin. It is alfo called gemellus and 
didymus. According to the preſent theory of conception 


twins are formed by two ova ſwimming in the uterus, and 


are impregnated by the animalculz in the male ſeed. 
GEMINUS, 1. e. Extenſor carpi exterior muſc. | 
GEMMA SAMOTHRAICA. See Succinum Ni- 
GRUM. Ts | 
GEMMA. A gem, or jewel. Gems are certain ſtones 
conſiſting of the ſiliceous, or what is improperly called 
vitriſiable earth, much valued for their luſtre, tranſparen- 
cy, colour, hardneſs, weight, and rarity. Theſe are 
diamonds, rubies, ſapphires, topazes, emeralds, chryſo- 
lites, amethylts, garnets, hyacinths or jacinths, beryls or 
aqua marinas. The order in which they are enumerated 


merly theſe were held in much eſteem in medicine, but 
the preſent practice neglects them all, being abſolutely in- 
ſoluble in the human ſtomach. See QUarTz. And ſce 
Dict. of Chem. and Numann's Mar. Med. 

 GEMMA (SAL), alſo called ſal gemmeus, fal foſſilis, 
rock ſalt, foſſil ſalt, common ſalt, and ſal gem. Sal gem- 
ma, or ſal gem. It is ſo called by reaſon of its tranſparen- 
cy. It is found in many high mountains of Europe, &c. 
as in Poland, Catalonia, Perſia, Eaſt-Indies, &c. It is 
probable the rocks of this ſalt are in the fea, whence the 
ſaltneſs of the water is preſerved ; for as ſalt ſoon loſes its 
ſavourineſs and antiputreſcent property, freſh ſalt is nc- 
ceſſary for the purpoſes which it effects in the waters tt 
impregnates. The ſalt in the ſea water all comes from 
the earth. It is the ſame as the fal marinus ; but when 
found in rocks in the earth, it receives the names of ſal 
gem, and ſal follilis. It is purified by ſolution in water, 
and when the pure ſolution is evaporated to dryneſs, the 
ſalt is uſed as the common or alimentary ſalt. In the 
mines of Wilizca is a fort that is hard enough for mak - 
ing into toys, vaſes, &c. but the ſofter they uſe in the 


kitchen. There are ſpecies of different colours, but the 


pellucid is that which is uſed in medicine; it is eſteemed 
more penetrating than the other ſalts which are formed by 
evaporation. 0 
GEM O NIS, i. e. Lapis ætites. 
GEMS. A ſpecies of goat, called alſo capra Alpina. 
GEMURSA. The name of an excreſence betwixt the 
toes. | 
GENA. The upper part of the face between the noſe 
and ears. 
GENEIAS, The downy hairs which firſt cover the 
cheek ; alſo the name of a bandage mentioned by Galen; 
it comes under the chin, | 
GENEION. i. e. Antheron. | | | 
GENERATIO. Generation. The parts of genera— 
tion proper to men are thoſe which prepare the ſeed and 
ſeparate it from the body; theſe are the teſtes, the veſicu- 


le ſeminales, and proſtatæ, and thoſe which convey the 
ſced 


ſeed into the womb, which office is performed by the pe- 
nis. The parts of generation proper to women are the 
_ vulva, mons Veneris, labia pudendorum, nymph, cli- 
toris, hymen, vagina, uterus, and ovariz. | 
Much is ſaid that is both curious and entertaining with 
reſpect to the manner how generation is effected; but, 


except that the ſemen is ejected through the penis into the 
uterus, where it renders the female ovum prolific, the 


whole is hypotheſis. However, the curious may ſee what 


is ſaid by Ariſtotle and Galen among the ancients, and by 
Harvey, Steno, de Graaf, Swammerdam, Van Horn, and 
Lewenhoeck, among the moderns. It may be noted that 
Lewenhoeck's doctrine of animalculæ ſeems to fall to 
nothing, when it is conſidered that they cannot be diſ- 


covered before the ſemen begins to corrupt. See alſo 


GENIALIS ARTERIA, i. e. 
teria... 2 — 3 = Is 
 GENICULUM, or Geniculus. A knot. Such roots 
and pods of plants are ſaid to be geniculated as are di- 
vided into joints. | CGE 

GENIO-GLOSSI, from yeveiov, the chin, and yawoon, 
the tongue. "Theſe muſcles ariſe from the chin, above the 
_ genio-hvoides, and enter the middle of the tongue. to 
move it forwards. Winſlow ſays that they can puſh the 
tongue out, retract, or expand it. | x 

GENIO-HYOID.AUS, from even, the chin, and 
hyoides, the bone of the tongue. A ſmall muſcle arifing 
from a tubercle above the beginning of the mylo-hyoides, 
and is inſerted into the upper part of the baſe of the os 
byoides, | 6 3 | 
| "GENIO-PHARYNG# Theſe are muſcular fibres 
joined to the ſide of the genio-gloſſi, and inſerted into the 
ſides of the pharynx, and continue their conjunction with 
the genio-gloſh all the way to the chin, | | 
ENI AT, i. e. Janipaba. 
 GENIPI, i. e. Abſinth. Alp. 


HFHaller's Phyſiology, lecture 33. | 
a Maxillaria externa ar- 


GENISTA, called alſo cytiſo-geniſta, and common | 


broom. It is the ſpartium ſcoparium, or ſpartium fol. 
ternatis ſolitariiſque, ramis inermibus. angulatis, flore Ju- 
| teo. Linn, It is a ſhrubby plant, with numerous angular 
twigs; the leaves are ſmall, and ſomewhat oval, ſet three 
on a pedicle; the flowers are papilionaceous, and of a deep 
yellow colour; after the flowers there follow broad pods, 
with flat, hard, and browniſh ſeeds. It is common on 
heaths, and uncultivated ſandy grounds; it flowers in 
May and June. J) or us 
The leaves and ſtalks have a nauſeous bitter taſte, which 


they give out by infuſion in both water and ſpirit, and *| 


which, on inſpiſſating the liquors, remains concentrated in 
the extracts. A decoCtion of the tops of green broom 
is taken as a diuretic in dropſies; but the medicinal qua- 
licies of this ſhrub are not well known, See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. | | VVV 
ENISTA ARBORESCENS AFRICANA. A ſpe- 
cies of crotalaria. | 5 „„ 

__ _ GENBTA HISPANICA. A ſpecies of ſpartium. 
See GenrsTa Jon K N | 
GENISTA JUNCEA, called alſo geniſta Hiſpanica, 
ſpartium arboreſcens, ſpartium Hiſpanicum frutex, and 
Spaniſh broom. It is common in gardens, flowers in 
June and July. It is of the ſame nature as the common 

-- broom, but more efficaciousꝛ 
GENISTA SPARTIUM. See ALHacr. Bs. 

_ GENISTA SPARTIUM SPINOSUM, i. e. Echino- 
poda. 5 „ Fe: 
GENISTA SPARTIUM, alſo called nepa Theophraſti, 
geniſta ſpinoſa minor, and the leſſer furze. It is ſo ge- 
nerally known as not to need a deſcription, Its virtues 
are the ſame as thoſe of the common broom. | 
GENISTA SPINOSA MAJOR, alſo called ſpartium 
majus, ſcorpius, geniſtellæ ſpinoſæ affinis, nepa, furze, 
or gors. Its medical virtues are the ſame as thoſe of com- 

mon broom. | | | 
GENISTA 'TINCTORIA, alſo called geniſtella, tinc- 
torius flos, green-weed, and dyer's weed. It is found in 
paſture ground; it flowers in June and July, and ſeems 
to be of a ſimilar nature, as a medicine, with the com- 
mon broom. + 


Botaniſts enumerate twelve or more ſpecies of broom. 
See Rai Hiſt, Plant. | 


1 


from the number of which the age of the root is judg 
of. Thoſe roots which are brought from China are fon 


ſpect is any difference found. 


3+ virtues are weaker, but of the ſame kind as thoſe 


within, hath a flight aromatic ſmell, an acrid bittet 
| taſte, and is a ſpecies of ſium. 


% 


GEN 


GENITALIUM. Diſeaſes of the gen; 
GENTITURA. The ſemen a, Aa 2 = 
dendum m_ | 5 Alo they 
GENOU. This word is uſed to exr; 
tion called diarthroſis; it may be Go a 
throſis, but does not agree ſo well with other f i 
though uſed for them all. oY 
GENSING, called alſo ginſeng, ninzin, nindſn 
ſiſarum montanum Coræenſe, zingin, &c. It i; ü ö 
1 quinqueſolium. Linn. i 
enſing, is the root of a ſmall plant growing in ov: 
Turkey, and in ſome parts of — — 
Canada and Penſylvania. It is two or thee inches 0 
taper, about the thickneſs of the little finger, often fork 
at the bottom, which gives it a diſtant reſemblance of 
man, whence it is called ginſeng ; it is elegantly (tria 
with circular wrinkles; it is of a brownit} yellow cod 
on the outſide, and whitith, or of a pale yellow with 


on the top are commonly one or more little knots, wh 
are the remains of the ſtalks of the preceding years, x 
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what paler than thoſe from America, but in no other 


Ninzin hath been ſuppoſed to be a ſynonymous na 
with genſing 3 but ninzin is a root of a different ſpeci 


genſing: the ninzin root is larger, lighter, and leſs f 


than the genjing; it is whitiſh on the ſurface, yell 


The Chineſe eſteem this root as a general reftora 
and corroborant : to the taſte it is mucilaginous, and ſw 


like liquorice, yet accompanied with a degree of bi 3 
| neſs and a flight aromatic warmth, with little ot no m ercbor 
the ſweet matter of theſe roots is preſerved in the ua enge 
as well as in the ſpirituous extract, and fo is their aro. ne 
the ſpirituous extract is a pleaſant warm bitteriſh ſwet . 
A dram of the gening root may be fliced and boli: .1; | 
in a quarter of a pint of water to about two ounces; ie ca 
a little ſugar being added, it may be drank as foon as i. of 
cool enough; the doſe muſt be repeated morning pap 
evening, but the ſecond doſe may be prepared from ui 
| ſame portion of root which was uſed at firſt, for it 3 
always be twice boiled. M. Reneaume ſays that tie ee; in 
patica nobilis Tragi is endued with the principal vit nds; 
of the genſing. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Kempf. Ami... f. 
James's Med. Dict. Lewis's Mat. Med. ä Ki 
GENTIANA. Gentian, greater yellow gent nb 
felwort. Some have called it the European kinkins. Me. t 
is the gentiana lutea, or gentiana major lutea, cf. 
quinquefidis rotatis verticillatis, calycibus ſpathaceis. 1 verin: 
N. B. In ſome editions it is writ corollis ſubquinque! nd bx. 
This plant is ſaid to be called gentiana, becauſe Gent Ges: 
a king of Illyria, firſt took notice of it. Boerbaa'c el, 
merates ſeven ſpecies; but the above, whoſe root 00g...) 
uſed, is the principal one of note in medicine. 8 Tn 
is unbranched and jointed ; the leaves are obong Wl... 
minated, ribbed, and ſet in pairs at the joints; tue TRY 
ers are in cluſters at the top of the ſtalk ; cher e r he 
pale yellow colour, ſomewhat bell-ſhaped, ang 0 Ion of 
cur into five ſegments; the ſeeds are contained in 0 lat of 
capſules ; the root is moderately long, flender, brand It for 
browniſh on the outſide, and of a deep gold colour Wered 
in; its pith is woody, though more ſpongy than 15 dit of 
of the root. It is perennial, a native of the mount bem ar 
parts of Germany, Switzerland, France, and thei 1 energl 
bouring countries, from whence the dried * dom 
brought to us; but the plant is ſometimes foun ges in 
England. | 4 Rank . 
Sometimes another root is ſold for that 0: 5 * g to t. 
| ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed, as it 5 Wan ul, t] 
thought to be the thora valdenſis of Ray, 1 70 1 M, | 
primum pardalianches of Geſner : it 15 nder | ad a 
true gentian by being of a paler colour exteM! 1 | s for 
longitudinal wrinkles ; when cut into its textüttd Ince, 
than that of gentian; it is whitiſh within, ate u. Cn 
bitter, but when chewed is only perceived 0 . A 
laginous. OT na 
| The beſt roots of gentian are of a middling wugh, 
| lively yellow colour, tough, and molt ſree 1 
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ie oller and larger the roots the mote porous, and the 
* nd flenderer are more compact. 
uber an obtained from 3 xvi of this root, by means 
* R. to the quantity of 3 viiſs. of reſinous ex- 
8 nd by means of water, 3 ix. of a gummy one. 
don college direCts a watery extract, but the ſpi- 
is to be preferred ; their doſes may be from gr. x. 
. i. In diſtillation ſpirit carries nothing over, 
little to deſerve notice. 
ſt is a ſtrong flavourleſs bitter, and by any agreeable 
lion is rendered very grateful to the ſtomach. Of all 
F eparations, an infuſion in cold water is the moſt ac- 
4 to the palate, and it poſſeſſes more of the virtue 
| his root than a decoction docs; but indeed, when a 
n vehicle is required, the tinCt. amara is to be pre- 


9 ü. or 31. 
nd water too 


arm 
reed. 
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"tian root is ſtomachic, corroborant, and anti- 
hen uſed as a tent in wounds, it does not make 
Llious lips, whence it is often uſed for imbibing the moiſ- 
e in iues, which it alſo diſates. See Lewis's Mat. 
14, Rai! Hiſt, Neumann's Chem Works. e 
CENTIANA MINOR, called alſo gent. cruciata, and 
o-wort gentian. It grows in Hungary on hills and in 
u meadows, but is rarely brought to us. 

GEN TIANA ALBA. See LASERPLITIUM. 
GENTIANA NIGRA. See OREOSELINUM, 
GCENTLANELLA. A fpecies of gentian. a 
GENU. The knee; alſo the knee-pan. The Enes is 
de articulation of the thigh and leg bone z the joint of 
be hie being a ginglymus joint, admits, conſequently, 
only flexion and extenſion, except when it is bent, 
men it will allow of a ſmall rotation by the ligaments 
ing relaxed, This joint is made up of the femur pa- 
cla and tibia z the fibula does not reach the joint, and 
herefore hath no part in its compoſition. The patella in 
menfon is drawn up, in flexion it is pulled down. Un- 
er the ligament of the patella is a ſacculus mucoſus; this 
deus is very like the ſynovia. The ſtrength of this, as 
Wall the joints of the ginglymus kind, is on the fide. 
he capſular ligament is large, and admits of the collec- 
bon of a fluid within the joint; in which caſ2 the ſwell- 
ng appears above and on each (ide the patella, but chiefly 
hore, on account of the ligaments being thinner there; 


ne; in general, he thinks that there are are no ſynovial 
ands; and that this, like all the reſt called ſynovial, 1s 
dere fat; and that what is called ſynovia, is ſecreted here 
ad in all the other joints, by the veſſels of that vaſcular 
hembrane covering the cartilages, and this fatty ſubſtance 
nder the internal lamen of the capſular ligament of each 
fiat, Beſides the capſular ligament, there are two others 
i:ring the poſterior parts of the condyles of the femur, 
nd ixe! into the head of the tibia, between its two ca- 
ties; theſe ligaments are ſtretched when the leg is ex- 
ended, and relaxed when the leg is bent, at which time 
bey allow the little lateral motion of the | 
g iclaked. Between the tibia and the "Weak are two ſe- 
lunar cartilages; they are thick on their external edges, 
Ind thin in their centre. They are ticd to the tubercle by 
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hel Knerally {lat, oblong, having their edges rounded. It 1s 


i pa that there are more than one of theſe looſe carti- 

1 in a joint; but ſometimes there are two. Mr. Cruik- 
ak lays, that he formerly conſidered them as belong- 
id to the patella; and that, like the oſſa triquetra in the 


1 — owed their origin to diſtinct points of oſſiſica- 


nd anoth 


bn of the bones, 
at of the other. 
It ſometimes happens, that pieces of cartilage, or bone 
ered by cartilage, are found looſe in the cavity of the 
ant of the nee. Theſe are of different ſizes. Some of 


entlang 


nous; 


| er, which, though bone covered by cartilage, 
s formed on the lower end of the femur, and this con- 


b. Crulkſhank ſays, that there was a cavity in the lower 
ul af the femur, correſponding to the looſe bone, ſhew- 
d that they had been connected with one another; 


wh, as both ſurfaces were nearly ſmooth, the manner 


hat is called the ſynovial gland, Dr. Hunter thinks is not | 


oint by their be- 
heir horns ; they alter their figure according to the litua- 


to make the ſhape of one correſpond to 


em are as large as common garden beans. They are 


ut having ſince found one entirely cartilaginous, 


nced hi . k . | 
; cel him of his miſtake. In the laſt mentioned caſe 
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during their growing, theſe cartilages and bones are con- 
netted to the neighbouring parts by veſſels; and that, 
when either their determined growth is finiſhed, or their 
ſize is too large for the eaſy motion of the joint, they 
become looſe, When they become looſe, the {ynovia, 
from the irritation they induce, is ſecreted in greater 
quantity; the capſular ligament becomes diſtended, the 
fnee appears ſwelled, a degree of ſtiffneſs takes place in 
the motion of the Joint, with more or lefs of external in- 
flammation. There is alſo the diſtin feel of a fluid un- 
derneath z and the looſe bit of cartilage gets frequently 
above the condyles of the femur, on the out or inſide of 
the nee, and may be laid hold of with the thumb and 
finger through the integuments. When the patient hath 
walked much, the ſynovia is ſenſibly increafed, and on 
remaining more quiet, for two or three days, is as ſenſi- 
bly diminiſhed. The ſymptoms are ſometimes ſo mild 
as not to need an operation, but at other times it is the 
only expedient for relief. Mr. Cruikſhank here obſerves, 
that much ſeems to depend on the ſurgeon, whether this 
operation ſhall be a dangerous one or not. Mer. John 
Hunter recommends the moving them by inciſion ; but 
thinks the particular ſpot where the operation is to be 
performed, as well as the manner of operating, deſerve 


| the greatelt attention. 'There is a part within the cavity 
of the joint of the ute, which receives the baſis of the 


patella, during the extenſion of the leg. It partakes 
more of the nature of cellular membrane, than capſular 
ligament, and lies under the lower extremities of the vaſti 
and crureus muſcles, before they are inſerted into the pa- 


tella. Mr. Hunter propoſes to lay hold of the cartilage 


or bone, and cut down upon them at this place ; the in- 
cifion, he thinks, ſhould be no larger than juſt to allow 
of their being eafily thruſt out. A ſtitch or two is then 
to be paſſed through the divided integuments, and the 
lips of the wound, by theſe means, are to be brought to- 
gether. Theſe ſtitches, however, mult not paſs into the 
cavity of the joint; inſtead of uniting the parts in this 
caſe, they would act as ſetons, and produce inflamma-— 
tions in place of preventing it. 'To be convinced of this 
laſt aſſertion, he ſays, one needs only to be put in mind 
of the introduction of a ſeton into the tunica vaginalis 


teſtis, for the radical cure of the hydrocele. The aim of 


the ſurgeon then 1s, if poſſible, to heal the wound by 


the firſt intention. A piece of ſticking plaſter, with pro- 
per bandage, and poſition of the joint, may even make 


{titches in the integuments unneceſſary. Mr. Hunter re- 
collects fix or ſeven caſes in which theſe cartilages were 
removed by exciſion, though not juſt in the manner re- 
commended: all of theſe, except one, did weil. The 
operation in this one was attended with great inflamma- 
tion, and followed by an anchyloſis of the joint. Other 
inſtances of ill ſucceſs I have heard of, but it muſt be 
obſerved that, there are conſtitutions where any wound, 
much more a penetrating wound into the cavity of the 
joint of the knce, will be attended with danger. The 
_ circumſtances which the operator has molt to avoid, Mr. 
Hunter aſſerts, is the expoſing the cavity of the joint too 
much; the lacerating or bruiſing of the capſular liga- 
ment; the not properly cloſing the orifice in the integu- 
ments; or the employing a blunt or dirty inſtrument in 
the dividing them. All, or any of theſe circumſtances, 
he thinks, will produce inflammation in the joint, and 
render the operation exceeding dangerous. But in tole- 
rably ſound conſtitutions, the operation now recommend- 
ed, performed with the neceſſary precautions, he is con- 
vinced, is as ſafe a one as molt operations in ſurgery, 
When the cavity of the joint has inflamed, the danger, 
he owns, is very great. Ligament and cartilage, the ſub— 
ſtances . compoſing joints, have fewer veſſels than any 
other parts perhaps of an animal body; they inflame, 
ſuppurate, or go through the uſual proceſſes of parts un- 
der irritation, with greater difficulty; and, when they 
have gone through them, the conſequences are generally 
deſtructive of the ordinary intentions of theſe proceſſes; 
the joint anchyloſes is deſtroyed inſtead of being recover- 
| ed. The irritation, meanwhile, attending ſuch ſruitleſs 
proceſſes, generally prove fatal. See Mr. Cruikſhank's 
Letter to Dr. Duncan, in the Edinb. Med. Commentaries, 
vol. iv. p. 342, &c. | 

oſſa 


cu conne ion was not evident. He ſuppoſes that, 


GENUFLEXIO. Kneeling. In kneeling, the 
| | 5 C pubis 
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the plant. 


G E R 


pubis are lower than when we ſtand ; and this not only 


increaſes the hollow of the loins, and throws the belly 
and its viſcera more outward and forward, but alſo, in 
ſome meaſure, {trains the abdominal muſcles; which is 
ſo uneaſy to ſome perſons as to cauſe them to faint away. 
This depreſſion of the os pubis in reeling, depends partly 
on the tenſion of the two muſculi recti anteriores, the 
lower tendons of which are, in this ſituation, drawn with 
violence under the condyloid pulley of the os femoris. 
Winſlow. | 

GENUGRA. A name in Paracelſus for the gout in 
the knee. | 

GENUS. In botanf'is a claſs or order of plants which 
agree in ſome common character that diſtinguiſhes them 
from 2ll others. . 


GEODES LAPIS, fog vue, a fone, fo called from | 


In, carth, which it contains. It is rather aſtringent and 


drying, ſomewhat detergent when applied to the eyes, 


and mitigates inflammations in the breaſt, &c. if mixed 
with water and rubbed thereon. Dioſ. lib. v. cap. 169. 


The geodac are the figured ſpecies of clay; ſome are ſolid 


and hard, ſome laminated, and others hollow. See Ed- 
ward's Elements of Foſſilogy. | = 
GEOF. M. M. The abbreviation of Step. Franc. 
Geoffroy Tractatus de Materia Medica —© 
GEOFFR ZA INERNMIS. From this tree is obtained 
the bark called cabbage-bark. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvit. 
p. 50%. Tab. x. = Ps Sous 
— GEOPILYSIA. Rulandus ſays that it means a ſepa- 
ration by ſolution. | | 5 1 
GER. The abbreviation of Gerarde: by it is often to 


which was improved by Thos. Johnſon. | 


GER. EMAC. The abbreviation for Gerarde's Her- | 


bal enlarged, &c. | 
GERANIS. A bandage uſed by the ancients in caſe of 
a fractured clavicle, or a diſlocated ſhoulder. : 
GER ANIUM., Crane's bill. Of this kind of plant 
Poerhaave enumerates ſixty-eight ſpecies. It hath its 
name from the remarkable long beak of its ſeed-veſlel, 


which reſembles that of a crane: it conſiſts of five cap- 
ſules opening inwards, and containing each a ſingle ſeed : 


the flowers are pentapetalous. 


 GERANIUM ROBERTIANUM, Linn. alſo called 
gratia Dei, and herb Robert. It hath reddiſh or purpliſh 
flowers on one pedicle; the leaves are divided quite to the 
foot-ſtalk into three ſegments, and theſe again are deeply 


cut. It is the only ſort uſed in medicine. 

_ GERANIUM BATRACHIOIDES, alſo called gratia 
Dei Germanorum, and crow's foot crane bill. 
geranium pratenſe, Linn. It hath two blue (but ſome- 


times white) flowers on one pedicle ; the leaves are large, 


wrinkled, and divided into five or ſeven ſegments, which 


agai are deeply cut on their edges. 


4 


* 


hath purple flowers, ſtanding two on a pedicle; the leaves 
are ſhaped like thoſe of mallows, and have long foot-ſtalks. 

GERANIUM MOSCHATUM, called alfo acus moſ- 
chata, Muſcovy, and muſked crane's bill. It hath a 


number of red flowers on one pedicle ; the leaves are in- 


dented, oval ſhaped, ſet in pairs along a middle rib, 
which 1s terminated by an odd one. 


GERANIUM SANGUINARIUM, called alſo he- 


matodes, and bloody crane's bill. It hath ſolitary flow- 
ers, which on their ficſt appearance are red, but ſoon 


change to a bluiſh colour; the leaves are roundiſh, but 


divided almoſt to the pedicle into five ſegments, which 
are often ſubdivided at the extremities into three. _ 

All theſe plants are found wild in different parts of this 
kingdom; they flower in May, June and July. They have 
an aſtringent taſte z the firſt ſpecies hath an unpleaſant 
ſmell; the ſecond, third, and fifth have no ſmell; the 
fourth hath a mulky ſcent, but it is ſoon loſt by bruiſing 
Their {typtic matter is extracted both by wa- 
ter and by rectified ſpirit, and on evaporating the filtered 
liquor remains in the extract. See Raii Hiſt, Lewis's 
Mat. Med. | 

GERANIUM. A bandage which from the days of 


Hippocrates was thus named, but is now called ſpica ſim- 


plex. 


_ GERMANDRA, i.e. Gambogia. 


| for promoting the delivering of the fœtus at the prope 
It is the 
| diſappears. 


GERANIUM COLUMBINUM, called alſo pes co- 


| lumbinus, dove's foot, and dove's foot crane's bill. It 


| feet, with her buttocks againſt a chair that is rather bigke 


. . * & real 
than in the epigaſtrium, he judges the woman to be prot 


G E S 
GERARAT. A name in Avicenna 


ous animals. 


GERARDI HERBA. See Axceica, 
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GERMANIS (OLE U M). 
GERMEN, i. e. Blaſtema. 
GEROCOMIA, from vepuy, an aged pe 
to be concerned about. It is that part of 
preſeribes to old age. 
GERONSTERRE WATER. One of the dl 
waters at Spa. | "0 
GERONTOPOGON. Purple flowere 
GERSA. Cervufs. FD 
GERULA. In Paracelſus it is a monſtrous plant 
GERY ON. Quickſilver. | | 
1 GESN. The abbreviation of Conradus Geſuerus l. GEUT 
ant. | I | IA 
 GESNERA. An American plant ſo named by Pat _ 
Plumier, in honour of Conrad Geſner, Miller defcri rowing 
three ſpecies: s | whic 
GESOR. Galbanum. 5 . P. 
GESTATIO. A ſpecies of exerciſe. See For, GH! 
GESTATIO. Geſtation or pregnancy. It is the p GHO 


See Canrrathmcyy, 


greſs of the fœtus from the time of conception to thy GHO 
parturition. 25 by N GIAL 
When the ovum falls into the uterus, it is ſaid to! GIBB 


about the ſize of a poppy head; that in ten days it weigh CE 
half a grain; in thirty days twenty-one grains; in th; 
months about three ounces, and at the end of nine mom 
children are of different ſizes from four to nine pounds GIFF 


weight: ten or eleven pounds are very rare. GIG: 
be underſtood the herbal gathered by John Gerarde, and | 


Women with the firſt child frequently have great pi GIL 
in the parietes of the belly from the uterus dilating RY GIL 
muſcles; in this caſe ſome relief is obtained by rubbii GIN 
the parts in pain with warm oil. | 

The time of a woman's pregnancy is nine ſolar month GIN 
each of which is reckoned to be about thirty days, ful: th 
hours and a half; but it often happens that the child GIN 
born at ſeven months, and ſometimes at ten, 


After conception the face ſoon points out that an alter G1 


tion in the conſtitution hath taken place. It is from et nats 
creaſed irritability that the chief of the ſymptoms aten GIN 
ing pregnancy ariſe z they proceed from the uterus as! GIN 
principal ſituation of the firſt cauſe, The uterus becon 


ing more habituated to diſtenſion, &c. ſome of the HHH 
toms abate, but there ſtill remains a ſufficient number t 
prove that pregnant women are attended with an ncreal | 
ſpaſmodic irritability, and which ſeems to be necetia 


period; for it is increaſed during labour, but after that Ih pa 

Women who conceive whilſt they give ſuck, frequent 
have not the menſes to count from ; therefore, the be 
way is to reckon four months when the firſt motions ted, t 
the child are perceived: thoſe who have the mentes {hou 
count from the middle of each period, and they wi! ſel 
dom differ more than four or five days. | 

Though, in ſome few inſtances, women are met . $ 
who know their ſtate from the moment of conception, e es 7 
in general it is not eaſy to aſſure a patient of her /t 
nancy, or the contrary, until the end of the fourth 9. 
and then the only proof is by the touch, which, in til pur 
caſe may be thus performed: place the woman o 


than common, let her lean forward with her breaits, 2 * 
then introduce two fingers into the vagina; then, "I 4X 
is pregnant, the os internum will be found entirely oY $ 
the neck of the uterus will be felt, but it is yet het) we 
or not at all altered: as the pregnancy is more ane 
the nearer it is to parturition, the thinner or Pater l ; 
neck of the uterus, and the larger the uterus itleit. 1 CN 
touch is attempted before the fourth month, — a 
endeavour to preſs againſt the uterus, it being lig * 
the touch, and riſes above the finger. If on thus 1 
ing you feel the flat, ſmall, and hard body ol then Fi 
ſhe is not pregnant; but if ſhe is, the uterus he * % 
ſome degree enlarged. La Motte, before hc Lg 0 
eſſay by the touch, lays the woman on her back, wi 
knees elevated, and the heels near the buttocks, 1 
finds the belly more hard and diſtended in the hypo 


GIN 


the other uſual ſigns of pregnancy they are 
as they may be produced by obſtructed 
nfvs, A Nervous fever, tympany, aſcites, dropſy of 
. vterus, hydatids forming themſelves on remaining 
ok the placenta, A ſcirrhous womb, dropſy of the 
8 a polypus in the uterus, &c. from all which a 
nme ſhould be diſtinguithed : 

Miny intereſting obſervations on this ſubject may be 
nin the practical treatiſes on midwifery, and on the 
ement of pregnant and puerperal women. 


CiSTICULATIO. Geſticulation. Two ſpecies of 


As 0 all 


, and throwing the body into different poſtures, much 
i. 2cdors on the ſtage. Oribaſius, ſays, it is a'middle 
ach of exerciſe betwixt dancing and mock fighting. 
CEUM. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſaxifrage. | 
CHAHALA ZEYLANICA. A ſpecies of colocaſia. 
GHANDIROBA. An hederaceous ſcandent plant 
towing in Braſil 3 it bears a fruit of the ſize of an apple, 
which is an oily kernel of a yellowiſh colour. Raz! 
ft, Plant. | 
GHITTA. i. e. Gambogia. 
CHODHAKADURA. Vomic nuts. 
CHORAKA A ſpecies of carcapuli. 
GIALAPPA, or Gialapium. Jalap. 
GIBBER. See GIBBOSIT AS. | 8 
GIBBOSI TAS. Gibboſity, crookedneſs. The cheſt 
kd ſpine are both diſtorted by a faulty arrangement of 
de vertebræ. | | 

GIFFA. Tumors behind the ears. 

GIGARUS. A name for dracontium. 

GILARUM. A name for ſerpyllum. _ 

GILLA VITRIOLI, i. e. Vitriolum album. 


mont 
unds 


at Þ1 
ung tl 
rubbur 
ba. | | | 
GINGIBR ACHIUM. A name for the ſcurvy, be- 
zule the gums, arms, and legs, are affected with it. 
GINGIDIUM. Common chervil; alſo the Oriental 
doth-pick, and a ſpecies of carrot. 1 
GINGIDIUM DIOSCORIDIS, i. e. Caucaliſarvenſis 
inata magno flore. VV 
GINGIHIL. See ZINCIBER. 5 9 
GINGIPEDIUM. A name for the ſcurvy, becauſe 
e gums and legs are affected. 5 
GIN GIVE. The gums. They are that reddiſh 
Impact fleſhy ſubſtance which covers the two ſides of the 


nonth 
ys, te 


child 


1 alter 

roM et 
attend 
18 as! 

becon 
e {ym 
mber ! 


actes e alveolary border of both jaws, and that inſinuates 
ecelan WW! berwixt the teeth, and adhering to them. Arteries 
prop en the carotids run in the gums and nerves from the 


Ith pair, 
The gums are apt to become ſpongy, and to ſeparate 
em the teeth; but the cauſe is frequently a ſtony kind 
cult, which forms itſelf therein, which when ſepa- 
i, the gums ſoon return to their former ſtate, eſpeci- 
if rubbed with a mixture of the infuſion of roſes four 
Ws, and the tincture of myrrh one part. e 
lhe ſcurvy is another diſorder which affects the gums. 
Ws diſorder, when not manifeſt in any other part, ſome- 
5 appears in this: indeed when a ſcorbutic diſorder 
Ndes the whole habit, its firſt ſymptom is a putrid ſtate 
3 * gums. Sometimes a ſcorbutic complaint attacks 
lune and occaſions heat, pain, and itching there, 
preſently after, if they are ſlightly touched, they 
©; then white ſpots appear here and there, which are 
and inflamed about their circumference. If this caſe 
teglected, eſpecially in young perſons, it ſpreads, and 
Pw diſcharge of thin fetid ſaliva is diſcharged, which 
e es all around it. In Holland it is called the water 
H belides proper internal antiſcorbutics, the belt 
6 application is the ſp. ſal marin. diluted with 
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ec blu. It is a ſpecies of diarthroſis. It re- 
mne motion of a hinge, whence its name. There 
exam {POerly but two ſpecies of this ſort of articulation. 
e uterU * s confined to flexion and extenſion, Winſlow 
* angular ginglymus. In this ſort of gingly- 
bh bone partly receives and partly is received 
una: od as in the articulation of the humerus with 
4 15 many eminences in one bone are received in- 
eayities in the other. The ſecond is adapted 


maſtics, conſiſting of a ſpontaneous agitation of the | 


GINGIBERIS AMARITUDINEM, i. e. Canella | 


GLA 


only to ſmall turns towards each ſide, or to ſinall lateral 
rotations; hence Winſlow calls it a lateral ginglymus; it 
is either ſingle, as in the articulation of the firſt vertebra 
of the neck with the apophyſis dentiſormis of the ſecond, 
or double, that is in two different parts of the bone, as in 
the articulation of the ulna with the radius, | 
GINSEN, or Ginſeng, i. e. Genling. 

GINSENG. A ſpecies of panax. It is the panax 
quinquefolium, or panax foliis ternis quinatis, Linn. 
GISCARA. A ſpecies of palm- tree. 

GIRASAL. A ſpecies of jaca. 

GIR. Quicklime. 

GIRBEX. Lartar. 

GISCARA, i. e. Palma coccifera minor Braſil. 
GISISIM. Gum. 8 

GIT, or Gith. Fennel flower. | | 
GITHAGO. A name for the lychnis ſegetum major. 
GLABELLA. The ſpace betwixt the eye-brows. | 
GLABULA. The cones or nuts of the cypreſs tree. 
GLACIES MARLE. See SPECUL AR1s LAPpIS. | 
GLADIOLUS. French corn flag, alſo called xiphion. 
Its root is tuberous and double; the leaves are like thoſe of 
the iris; the flower is like that of the lily, funnel-ſhaped 


[ below, but expanded above, and divided into fix ſeg— 


ments. It is cultivated in gardens, and flowers in Junc. 
The root is diſcutient externally ; internally it is alexi- 
harmac. See Raii Hiſt. | 
GLADIOLUS FOZTIDUS. Stinking gladdon. See 
Ir1s. | | „5 
GLADIOLUS LUT AUS. See Iris PAL Us T Is. 
GLAMA, or Glame. The ſordes of the eye in a lip- 
pitude; alſo ſordid and tumid eyes. | 
GLANDES TERRA. See LATHYRUS ARVENSITS. 
REPENS TUBEROSUS. Le 3 
G LANDES UNGUENTARLE. Myrobalans. 
_ GLANDIUM, i. e. Thymus. 1 
GLANDOSUM CORPUS, 1. e. Proſtatæ. 


GLANDULA. A gland. A gland may be defined 


| a circumſcribed apparatus of the foſt parts, whoſe office is 


to ſecern a certain juice, and throw it out of the imme- 
_ diate circulation. | | | 

The glands are roundiſh bodies, ſeated in the cellular 
membrane, generally near the large veſſels; their ſub- 
ſtance is firm, and of various colours. Sylvius was the 
firſt who divided the glands into conglobate now called 
lymphatic and conglomerate. Malpight added what he 
calls the folliculus or ſimple gland; inſtances of which 
are the ſmall glands behind the ears, but the moſt re- 
markable are thoſe in the fauces. 

Dr. Nicholls divides the glands into finuous, tubular, 
and equal. What he means by ſinuous gland is when 
each little gland hath its own excretory duct, thro' which 
it tranſmits its liquor to a common baſon, as the kidnies; his 
tubular is the ſame as the conglobate gland of Sylvius, of 
which the teſtes are an inſtance, By an equal gland he 
means where the veſſels are branched, as in the liver. 

Ruyſch proves by ſubtle injections, that the ſubſtance 
of the glands is vaſcular, conſiſting of a ramefying artery, 
partly terminating in a vein, and partly in an excretory 
duct. RY 5 | DE 
Mr. Hewſon ſays, that the little corpora globoſa, which 
moſt modern anatomiſts call cryptz and folliculz, are no- 
thing but convoluted arteries. _ . 

The glands are often diſordered by becoming large and 
indurated; when they are ſwelled and hard they are ſaid 
to be indurated; if they grow harder they are ſaid to be 
ſcirrhous: if when hard they become painful, they are in- 
cipient or occult cancers; if their hardneſs and pain con- 
tinue long, they are called carcinomata, or inveterate 
occult cancers; and if the ſkin breaks they are called ul- 
cerated cancers. a | | | 

Indurated glands in children's necks are generally from 
voracity, or a bad diet; the cure therefore will conſiſt in 
moderating the quantity, and amending the quality of their 
aliment. 'Theſe tumors, even though they tena to ſup- 
puration, may generally be removed by the uſe of ſmall 
doſes of merc. dulc. Sea water is allo uſed before ſup- 


| puration begins, and the extract. cicutæ powerfully re- 


ſolves them. See SCROFULA, SCIRRHUS, CANCER, 
and ENCYSTED TUMORS. 
| On 
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On the plands, as a ſubje& of anatomy, ſee Sylvius, 
Malpighi, Ruyſch, Cowper, Havers, de Bordeu, &c. 

GLANDULA CERUMIN OSE. See AUDIT0- 
Rius MgATr us. 

GLANDULA MYRTIFORMES. When the hy- 
men is torn, its fibres Contraty in three or ſour places, and 
form what is thus named. | | | 

GLANDULZ ODORIFER ZE. They are ſituated 
on the inſide of the corona glandis, 1. e. of the'glans pe- 
nis; they ſecrete a fluid, whoſe thin part flies off, and the 
thicker remaining, acquires a particular odour, whence 
the name. Theſe glands are often the ſeat of a clap, 1n 
thoſe who have a long prepuce; and when affected they 


emit a pus exactly ſimilar to that which flows from the 


urethra... „ 9 
GLANDULA SUPRA RENALES, i. e. Renes 
ſuccenturiati. 3 . | 
GLANDULOSOCARNEUS. Glanduloſocarneous. 
An epithet given by Ruyſch to ſome excreſcences which 
he obſerved in the bladder. | 
GLANDULOSUM CORPUS. The proſtatæ. 
GLANS. See GLANS PeNis, and BALANos. It is 
alſo a ſtrumous ſwelling; alſo a name for a peſſary, or a 
ſuppoſitory. 1 | Re 
GLANS JOVIS THEOPHRASTI. The cheſnut 
| 1 © — HO | BN | 
GLANS PENIS, called alſo balanus and nut. It is 
formed by the corpus ſpongioſum uretheræ, which is turn- 
ed over the corpora cavernoſa penis. Its external ſurface 


is a continuation of the integuments, and when the cuticle 


is taken off, every little villa ſeems a veſſel. In the fifth 


volume of the Edinb. Med. Effays, is an account of a 


glans penis being regenerated after amputation” 
GLANS TERRA, A ſpecies of cataputia minor. 
GLANS UNGUENTARIA. See Ben. | 
GLASTAVIDA CRETENSIUM. A ſpecies of blat- 
tar1a. „ ; | TS 
GLASTEA BILIS. A ſort of bile. 
GLASTUM. 
latifolia. It is the ifatis tinctoria, Linn. 


blue; an inferior ſort is called by the French vouede; 


and indigo is reckoned the produce of the worſt ſpecies. 
This plant is not uſed in medicine, though it is ſaid to 


be aſtringent. From the iſatum ſylveſtres, a volatile ſalt 


without the aſſiſtance of fire. 

Neumann's Chem. Works. 
GLASTUM INDORUM, i. e. Indicum. | 
GLAUBERI SAL. Glauber's ſalt. It is alſo called 


ſal mirabilis, and ſal catharticum Glauberi. The ſal 


Dauphiny is a natural production of this kind, but that in 
general uſe, and which receives the name of Glauber (its 
author) is artificial. They conſiſt of a vitriolic acid in 
union with the mineral alkaline ſalt, and ſo are neutral ſalts. 

The London college directs to take the cake which re- 
mains of the diſtillation of Glauber's ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, to 
diflolve it in water, to filtre the ſolution through paper, 
and then to evaporate, until by ſetting it in a cool place, 
cryſtals may ſhoot. In cold weather it will ſhoot in forty- 


eight hours, and in warmer weathet in about twice the time. 


The ſineneſs and largeneſs of the cryſtals depend, in a 
good meaſure, on the quantity of acid. The. Edinburgh 
college directs one part of the oil of vitriol to two parts of 


ſea-ſalt for obtaining the ſpirit of ſalt, and the reſiduum is 


as nearly of a due degree of acidity as can be aſcertained 
by a general rule. | Je 

Mr. Fergus in Piccadilly, London, ſays, that from 
kelp 55 ii. 8 and ſomething leſs than two ounces of the oil 


of vitriol, he obtained half a pound or more of Glauber's | 


ſalt. This is cheaper than when the ſoda is uſed. He pre- 
pares it as follows: Take calcined kelp, i i. powder and 
diſſolve it in a glazed earthen pan with boiling water, th ii. 
then filter or decant the clear liquor into another glazed 
carthen diſh, which being placed over a gentle fire, as 
ſoon as it is hot gradually pour into it as much oil of vi- 
triol, diluted in the proportion of one part oil with one 
and a half of water, as is neceſſary to ſaturate it; when 


no efferveſcence is obſerved on adding the diluied oil of 


vitriol, then filter the mixture through paper, or let it 


8 


ſtand to depurate; then decant and er, 
and ſet it by to cryſtallize. 


Woad. It is alſo called ifatis ſativa vel 
| | | It is cultivated 
only for the uſe of dyers, who obtain from it their beſt | 


| anſwers every purpoſe of the Epſom and other ſuch Purgl 


Dr. Alſton obſerves it to be a ſpecific in hzmorrka 


Caligo lentis. 


Mr. Sharp, in his Operations of Surgery, p. 15% 
hath been obtained by fermenting the herb only, and | 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. 


"thus called. 


GLE 


The ſal. cath. amar. is nearly of the ſame qu:! 
the ſal Glauberi, and is often ſubſtituted for N 115 
ing ſhot into cryſtals reſembling the ſal Glaub To: 
both theſe ſalts have the vitriolie acid, their baſes a 7 
ſame. The Glauber ſalt hath the mineral fixed the 
ſalt for its baſis, but the ſal cath. amar, hath the * 
earth called magneſia alba for it bafis, Whe, YA 
impoſed for the other, the deception may be det 9 
follows: diſſolve a little of the ſuſpected (alt in wa 
add to it a ſmall quantity of a ſolution of any . 
caline ſalt; let both theſe ſolutions be clear; if wok 
happens on the mixture, the ſuſpected ſalt js the f ö 
Glauber ſalt; but if a milky turbidneſs ſucceeds wi 
after a while falls in the form of a powder, it is te 
cath. amar. | _ 

The true Glauber alt is apt to loſe ſo much of Its1 
ter as to become opake, and at length, if kept in 2 
place, it falls into a white powder, | | 

In doſes of a few grains it is aperitive, in larger o 
it is diuretic and cathartic; as a purge it is given from 
to 3 11. and if it is diluted in water from þ i, to & f 


waters. It is cooling, and ſo checks the vis wit, þ 


from a rarefaGiion of the blood. Some ſurgeons waſhp 
* with a ſolution of it in vinegar; and Dr. Kick 
nds it uſeful as a topic in oplichalmias. But on 
other hand, a too free uſe of it hath often produced g 
fies and dropſies, which no means could remove, { ede 
prudence is required in the adminiſtration of it. { pur, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. and Dict. of Chem. for many curi 580 
3 diſcovered in this ſalt. See Glauber, eas; 
ccher, and Stahl. 85 | —— 
GLAUCEDO, 1. e. Glaucoma. | the | 
GLAUCIUM. The yellow borned poppy. © ned t 
GLAUCIUM GALLIS. A ſpecies of poppy. 
GLAUCOMA VOGEL, i. e. Caligo bumerum, 
GLAUCOMA WOOLHOUSL,, i. e. Caligo lentis 
GLAUCOMA MAITRE JEAN and S. IVES. i, 


title. 


GLAUCOMA, or 6 from yaxunec, 4 ſry 


colour, or from Macs, an owl, whoſe eyes are of that cls 


ſays, that the glaucoma of the ancient Greeks is the 
fuſio of the Latins, and the cataract of the preſent ti 
See CATARACTA. Mr. St. Yves ſays, it is 2 catit 
accompanied with a gutta ſerena; according to wh 
nothing need be added, except that, in ſuch a cate, 
operation, and all other means are vfelefs, except to 
pain, and to mend the figure of the eye. 

GLAUCOS, or Glaucus. Sky-coloured, or 4 
and grey like that in the ſky. Pliny takes notice ot al 


% 


' GLAURA. Thus Paracelſus calls immature amber 
GLAUX DIOSCORIDIS, called alſo glaux i 
nica, milk-wort of Dioſcorides, and ciceri (ylvein | 
nori afſinis. It is much diſputed what it is. Dae. 
GLAUX VULG. LEGUMINOSA. 4 cal 
aſtragalus; glycyrrhiza ſylveſtris flore luteo pallc{ce | 
bus; fœnum Græcum ſylveſtre; hedyſarum len 1 
zatum; & liquorice vetch. It grows in thickets fe 
about buſhes, and under hedges ; it flowers in Jaht! 
herb and ſeed are commended for increaſing th mils 
women's breaſts; the root is ſweetiſh, alinnge%% 5 
diuretic, but it is very rarely uſed. This plant 1s 0 
ſold for the galega. Raii Hiſt. a 
GLAUX. Wild chiches; alſo a ſpecies ot owl, 
GLEBA ALANA. See ALANA 1ERR4 
GLECHON. Pennyroyal. | : 4 
GLECHONITES. Wine impregnated with penn! 
GLENE Ben, the ſocket of the ey. Tropen 
the cavity of the eye, and the pupil; but it 13 ulet 
preſs any flight depreſſure, or cavity of a Mm 
receives another bone in articulation. Coty! ' 
cavity, but deeper. Hee Os. * 
GLENOIDES. The ſame as glene; but, Pan 


"oh . .* + 9 «ſons 
it is an epithet for two cavities, or ſmall deptel 


: | ; ck. 
| the inferior part of the firſt vertebra of 10 Ech 
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bPUCINUNM (Or.ruM) Gleueine oil. It was for- 
ly made by intuſing ſeveral aromatic vegetables in 
e and olive oll. a 


LE COs. Muſt; and ſometimes it ſignifies ſweet 
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LIUXIS. Wine in which is much ſapa, or defru- 
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ScHROCHOLOS. An epithet for bilious viſ- 
excrements. : 
CLISOMARGO. White. chalk. 

U OBULARIA FRUTICOSA, i. e. Alypum. 
[OBULARIA MONSPELIENSIUM, vel Vulga- 


Uer; tf 

fixed French daily. | 1 | 
10 chat CLOBUS HYSTERICUS. In hyſteric diſorders a 
e gen de ſeems to aſcend from the ſtomach or from the breaſt 
is, wh o the throat, and almoſt ſuffocates the patient: this 


ning ball is a ſpaſmodic affection, and is produced by 
palm of the upper orifice of the ſtomach being re- 
e, and the air ruſhing up into the c ſophagus, where 


confined in conſequence of a ſpaſm in the muſcles of 
part. Put the feet in warm water, and give an opi- 
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LOSS A. The tongue. | is | 
GLOSSAGRA. A rheumatic pain in the tongue. 
GLOSSOCATOCOS. An inſtrument in P. Ægineta 
lepreſſing the tongue. A ſpatula linguæ, from yawooa, 
zue, and ure, to repreſs. © 55 | 
CLOSSOCELE. An extruſion of the tongue. 
GLOSSOCOM A. A retraction of the tongue. 


but on CLOSSOCOMON. Properly a caſe for the reeds of 
uced p D hautboy, from yawooR, @ tongue, and zouew, to guard, or 
-, o Moilocoraion. An inſtrument or caſe for containing a 
it. WMC irc limb. | | 


GLOSSOPETRA ; alſo called dens ſerpentis petre- 
us; lingua ſerpentis; tooth ſtone ; ſerpent's tongue 
ried; and ſhark's tooth petrified. Certain pedants 
the ſixteenth century obſerving foffils which they ima- 
ned to reſemble the tongues of ſerpents, called them 
ollopetre, They are the petrified teeth of the white 
ark, and are found on the iſland of Malta, &c. 
GLOSSO-PHARYNGAIL. Theſe muſcles are fibres 
ich come from the tongue, running along its lateral 
ges, from which they are parted backward, and run 
vn on the ſides of rhe pharynx under the ſtylo-pharyn- 
ki, Alſo 2 name of the cephalo-pharyngæi. 

GLOSSO STAPHYLINI. Theſe two muſcles are 
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the el in the lower and lateral part of the baſis of the 
ent tit "ue, whence they run up obliquely backward, along 
3 Catar 


anterior half arches of the ſeptum palati, and termi- 
pie inſenſibly on each ſide near the uvula. The thick- 
£1501 the two anterior arches of the palatum mollis is 
cahoned by theſe, 

GLOSTOPETRA, i. e. Gloſſopetra. 
GLOTTA. The tongue. 55 | 
GLOTT!S, from yawrra, the tongue. It is the narrow 
it n the upper part of the aſpera arteria, and is covered 
de epiglottis when we hold our breath, and when 
ke ſwallow. The glottis, by its dilatation and contrac- 
» modulates the voice. | 
4 8 118. The bird called the great 
>LUS, The ſame as dyſuria mucoſa. | 
vLUTZA ARTERTA. It is a branch of the hypo- 
* artery, which fee. It is generally the largeſt of 
le branches; near its beginning, it ſometimes ſends 
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il: ut the iliae . 
Jul f * rea minor, and ſometimes the ſmall branch 
"2 * $9:s krom that artery to the os ſacrum, and other 
io 11s tity 1 VG : . ; 
+ p ech to that bone; afterwards this artery paſſes out 


as pelvis in company with the ſciatic nerve, through 
3 of the great ſinus of the os innominatum, 
55 muſculus pytiformis, and is diſtributed in a 

"Manner to the three glutæi muſcles. In its paſ- 


OC 1t eipes he. p 
A 8 "Cs branches to the os ſacrum, os coccygis, the 
© ut pyriformis, 


wl. 


2110070) 


erly 10 Nigh 0 171 ) K 7 . K 4 
wh "a 8 ing parts of the rectum, forming a particular 
wn 1 Ndals interna. It ſends twigs to the bladder, 
nes . parts near it ; and 


X detaches a pretty long branch, 
01 duns down along with the ſciatic nerve. 


UT.AUS MAXIMUS. Brown calls it glutzus 
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the muſcles of the anus, and to the 


This muſcle riſes from the poſterior lateral part 
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of the os coccygis, from a ligament which is extended 
between the os facrum and os coceygis from the flat ſur- 
face of the ileum, where it is connected to the os ſacrum, 
and from the ſpine of the ileum. Its anterior portion 
grows tendinous, where it runs over the trochanter ma- 
jor, and makes part of the faſcia of the thigh. Its poſte- 
nor portion is inſerted into the hind part of the femur, 
ſerving to extend it. This muſcle, with the glutæus me- 
dius & glutæus minimus, make up the fleſhy part of the 
buttocks ; whence their name. | | 
GLUTAUS MEDIUS. It rifes as high as the ſpine 
of the os ileum, and is inſerted into the very uppermoſt. 
part of the trochanter major, ſerving to bring the thigh 
backward and outward. | - | 
GLUT AUS MINIMUS. Ir riſes rather lower than 
the preceding, and forms a middle tendon, which is in- 
ſerted into the trochanter major, blended with the me- 


| dius. It is an abduQor of the thigh. | 


GLUTIA. The two ſmall protuberances in the brain, 


called nates. 


GLUTOS. „ 


radix dul- 
cis; adipſon; & liquorice. It is the glycyrrhiza glabra, or 
glycyrrhiza foliolis ovatis, impari petiolato, ſtipulis nullis, 
floribus pallide cceruleis, leguminibus glabris. Linn. 


| Smooth legumened, or common liquorice. It is a plant 


with oval leaves, ſet in pairs along a middle rib; the 
flowers are ſmall, bluiſh, and papilionaceous, ſtanding in 
ſpikes or naked pedicles; the flower is followed by a 
ſmooth pod, containing flat kidney-fhaped ſeeds ; the root 
is long, flender, flexible, of a browniſh colour on the 
outſide, and yellow within. This plant is perennial, a 
native of the ſcuthern parts of Europe, and plentifully 
cultivated in England. The roots may be taken up the 
third year aſter the {lip or off-ſets have been planted. 
The Englith liquorice is as good as any of the foreign: 
the root, when carefully dried and powdered, is of a 
richer and more agreeable taſte than when freſh, and of 
a dull yellow colour, with a caſt of brown; but what is 
commonly ſold is adulterated by a mixture of flour. The 
dry root is 2s good as the freſh; the freſh may be kept 
from drying, if buried in dry ſand ; wet ſand rots it. 
Liquorice is almoſt the only ſweet that quenches thirſt ; 
and for this quality the Greeks call it adipſon: if it is 
mixed with other unpalatable medicines, it covers their 
offenſive taſtes; it is the leaſt diſpoſed to ferment, of any 
of the ſweets : it is attenuant, detergent, diuretic, expec- 
torant, and alſo demulcent; it gives out all its virtue to 
water; but as ſpirit diſſolves lets of the mucilage, the ſpi- 
rituous tinCture and extract are the ſweeteſt. ; 
Extractum, vel ſuccos glycyrrhiza. | 
Extract, oi juice of liquorice. | ee 
Boil freſh liquorice roots very lightly in water, preſs 
the decoction through a {trainer when the feces have ſub- 
fided 3 evaporate until it will not ſtick to the fingers, 
carefully guarding againſt a burning. 5 
Before boiling the root, it ſhould be cut into thin 
ſlices: much boiling deſtroys the ſweetneſs; two or three 
pints of water is enough to boil one pound of the roots 
in. This extract would be beſt made, by preſſing the 
freſh roots betwixt iron rollers, and then the juice might 
ſoon be inſpiſſated without the loſs of any of its virtue. 
This extract is adulterated by mixing the pulp of 
prunes with it. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. | 
GLYCYRRHIZA INDICA, i. e. Abrus, N 
GLYCYRRHIZA SYLVESTRIS FLORE IL U- 
TEO. Liquorice vetch. | 
GNAPHALEUM. German goldilocks. 
GNAPHALIO. Sce AMaRANTOIDES. 
- GNAPHALIUM. Cudweed. Boerhaave enumerates 
ſeven ſpecies under the name of blago. - 
GNAPHALIUM VULG. MAJ. Alſo called filago 
herba impia; gnaph. Germanicum; and common cu- 
weed. It grows about a foot high, uſually with one 
woolly ſtalk, with long, narrow, crumpled, ſharp- 
pointed, whitiſh leaves, ſet pretty cloſe to the ſtalk; on 
5 D 5 the 
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the top of the branches are round globules or heads, 
compoſed of a number of ſmall naked flowers in cluſters, 
and from the middle of theſe ſpring ſmaller branches, 
bearing on their heads the like, but ſmaller flowers; 
theſe heads paſs away in down, holding very ſmall ſeed. 
It grows on dry barren grounds, and often on fallow 
fields. T 
GNAPHALIUM MONTANUM; alſo called pes 
cati ; elichryſum montanum flore rotundiore; helychry- 
ſum montanum ; piloſella minor; mountain cudweed, or 
catsfoot. It is very common in France, &c. A ſyrup 
made of it hath been noted there, under the names of 
ſyr. de hiſpidula ſeu feluropo. | 
GNAPHALIUM AUREUM; called heliochryſum 
heliochryſon; coma aurea ; abſinth. tenuifol, corymb. and 
golden cudweed. N | 
It is cultivated in gardens, and flowers in July. 
GNAPHALIUM MARITIMUM:; called alſo gna- 
phalium marinum 3 gnaphalium cotonaria z cotton weed, 
or ſea cudweed, ; 25 1 8 
All the ſpecies of cudweed are drying, and eſteemed 
for · ſtopping fluxes and hæmorrhages. 


GNAPHALIUM. See LIN AOCROSTIs, & 


Gnapha- 


lodes. 9 117 80 | | 5 
GNAPHALIUM. A name of ſome ſpecies of baſ- 
tard dittany. ; : 
GNAPHALIUM ALPINUM. See LRONroro- 
DIV . 8 | 


F GNAPHALIUM VETERUM. A ſpecies of baſtard 
Ittany. | | | | 
GNAPHALODES. It is a plant whoſe flowers con- 
fiſt of florets, which are followed by a creſted fruit, full 
of oblong ſeeds; but it is not of any medical uſe. 
GNATHOS. Sometimes it ſignifies the entire cheek; 
ſometimes only the lower part, between the angles of the 
mouth and ear, which the Latins call bucca; it ſometimes 
is uſed to expreſs the jaws and the jaw bones. 1 155 
GNIDIA GRANA, i. e. Cnidia. 85 
SOACON EZ. The name of a large tree in Ame- 
rica; it affords the balſamum purius, vel album, vel A- 
mericanum. See Raii Hiſt. 7 5 4 
O AN. The name of a tree in Perſia, of whoſe 
aſhes a ſort of putty is made. „ 
GOBIUS. The fiſh called the gudgeon. See A- 
MYGDALOIDES. : * | | 
GOHCATHYU, i. e. Cambogium. _ . 
GOLDABENGENSI8 (TERRA.) See TERRA SICIL- 
LATA. „ ö | 
GOMPHIASIS. It is when the teeth are looſe and 
ained. Re e | 
: GOMPHIO1, i. e. Dentes molares. 5 . 
GOMPHOMA, from youpes, a nail, or Gompholis, 
from yo, a Greek term, for that ſpecies of ſynarthro- 
ſis which reſembles a nail driven into a piece of wood, of 
which the teeth in their ſockets are an inſtance. 
_ GONAGRA, from you, a knee, and aypa, a prey. The 
gout in the knee. | 135 | 
GONANDINA. The name of a large tree in Braſil. 
See Rant Hiſt. | EEE 
GONE. The ſeed. But in Hippocrates it is the uterus. 
GONGRONA, from yolyog, a round tubercle in the 
trunk of a tree. Any hard round tumor of the nervous 
parts, but particularly a bronchocele, or other hard tu- 
mor of the neck. | | . 25 
GONGYLION. A pill. 85 | Se. 
GONOIDES, from vorn, ſeed, and endes, form. Re- 
ſembling ſeed. Hippocrates often uſes it as an epithet 
for the excrements of the belly, and for the contents of 
the urine, when there is ſomething in them which reſem- 
bles the ſeminal matter. | 
GONORRHCEA, from vorn, ſeed, and prw, 10 flow, 
It is an involuntary efflux of ſeminal juice. Dr. Swediar 
obſerves, that this name is improperly applied to the diſ- 
eaſe known by it. He propoſes, if a Greek word is ne- 
ceſlary to name it Blennorrhagia, from Bxewos, mucus, and 
be, to flow, i. e. mucifluxus activus; and thus he diſtin- 
guithes it from the real gonorrhceas, and from gleets, to 
which latter he gives the name blennorrhæa, mucifluxus 
paſſivus, i. e. without phlogiſtic ſymptoms. | 
Some reckon three ſpecies of this diſorder. 1ſt. A 
ſimple gonorrhea, allo called a benign gonorrhea, and a | 


| 


| 


| ſuſpended, or at leaſt conſiderably diminiſhed, fo that 


| the diſcharge) hath a purulent appearance, it 1s not are 


colour and conſiſtence by the ſtimulus applied to the parts 


. o pa f e . 
infection, even when the inflammatory ſymptoms ® 


puriform matter from the urethra in men, and from d 
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gleet. 2dly. A virulent or venereal gone 1.2. : 
perly ſo called from its reſemblance to the precedin Y 
An involuntary efflux of a whitiſh fluid from the Se 3 
in conſequence of a venereal gonorrhea. Dr. Culleng 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and ws, 
cenoſes. He diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies, 3 
pura, when, without venereal engagemen 
diſcharge is obſerved from the urethra, 
&c. 2. Gonorrhea impura, when, after impure cit 
there is a purulent diſcharge from the urethra, with h 
of urine, &c. 3. Gonorrhea laxorum, when there | 
pellucid diſcharge from the urethra, without ereQign 
the penis, but with venereal thoughts while awake 
Conorrhœa dotmientium, when during ſleep, bur 
dreaming of venereal engagements, there are ereq\ 
of the penis and conſequent ſeminal diſcharges, 
The benign gonorrhea is defined by Dr. Fordyce 
his Elements of the Practice of Phyſic, part the ſee 
to be © an increaſed ſecretion from the mucous plan 
the urethra, without infection.“ The matter diſcharg 
is whitiſh and mild, producing no excoriation or ci 
uy wa on the parts through which it paſſes, or on whi 
it falls. | 
The principal cauſe is a weakneſs in the parts, whi 
are the ſeat of the diſorder ; occaſional cauſes, are ac 
mony in a cacochymic, ſcorbutic, or arthritic habit, xi 
lent or too frequent purging, violent exerciſe, too f 
quent coition, cold, exceſs of ſpirituous liquors, &c. 
Dr. Swediar well obſerves, that the virulent gonorrly 
is a local inflammation, attended with the diſcharge of 
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vagina in women; accompanied with a frequent defire 
making water, which occaſions a ſcalding, or prickiy 
and burning pain, during the time of its paſſage; ar 
ariſing from any ſtimulus applied to theſe parts, provide 
it be ſufficiently ſtrong. Sometimes, by the violence 
the irritation, the ſecretion of mucus ſeems to be total 


diſcharge, or only a very ſmall one, takes place, thou 
the other ſymptoms rage with the utmoſt violence. | 
this caſe the diſeaſe hath obtained the very improper nam 
of gonorrhea ſicca. He adds, though the matter (1. e. 


pus; it is only the mucus of the urethra oc vagina ſe 
creted in a larger quantity than uſual, and changed in if 


like the mucous diſcharge from the noſe or lungs, 0 
taking cold, where the mucus aſſumes nearly the la 
appearance. That the diſcharge from the urethra, & 
is only an increaſed diſcharge of the mucus of the part 
hath been ſome time ſuppoſed, but is firſt rendered un 
doubted by Dr. Stoll, of Vienna, with which eridene 
Dr. Swediar hath favoured us, by a note in bis raluabl 
publication on this ſubject. It is as follows:“ Dr. Sto 
had, about the year 1782, the inſtructive opportunity 6 
diſſecting a man who died while labouring under a vil 
lent gonorrhea. On opening the urethra carefully, h. 
found its internal ſurface preternaturally red; two of th 
lymphatics preternaturally white and enlarged; and th 
puriform matter ouzing out from the internal res 
eſpecially at the lacuna, where the ſeat of the dior 
was, without the leaſt appearance of an ulceration of e 
coriation.“ . 

When this complaint is the conſequence of 2 wel 
taint, the matter of the diſcharge is common!) _ k 
and whitiſh, and capable of communicating inſecnon 
though the inflammatory ſymptoms are entirely 1 
off; though ſome ſay it is incapable of communis 


entirely removed. When it takes place from any ol 
cauſe, it begins with a running nearly ſimilar to that | 
venereal gonorrhea, but generally leſs in quanitty, d 
not attended with ſo much inflammation, and 15 bene 
fectious. In both caſes, the inflammatory ſymptoms ml 
by expoſure to any of the cauſes, be encreaſed to © | 
a degree as when there is infection; but they 89 10 
themſelves in a few days, and ſometimes the oY 1 
with them. The running ſometimes ceaſes of it a 
week or two; ſometimes it continues for F 
any detriment to the patient; and now and then 2, 


; : : | it; 101 
occurs, in which the patient is much weakened b 110 
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ons involuntary emiſſions of ſemen, it may 


+ occall 


3 moſt obſtinate after a venereal taint, in og 
habits, and in thoſe who when young, were ſu 

\ catarchous defluxions; for the fibres of ſuch per- 
we very lax. Sometimes it reſiſts all means, and at 
parts ſpontaneouſly. | : 

| indications of cure are, I. To deſtroy the venereal 
1 To defend the parts from its acrimony. 3. To 
he irritation which it occaſions. 3 
nſwer theſe ends, oleous and mucilaginous injec- 
ire well adapted, particularly if they have opium, 
de mildeſt mercurial preparations combined with 


wild regimen, in all reſpects, is the moſt proper; 
J}ginous drinks, as the almond emulſion and ſuch 
ſhould be plentifully drank; and if required, an 
ne, may be given at bed-time. Much and ſtrong 
iſe, and external cold, are to be avoided. Thoſe of 
robuſt frame may be leſs ſparing in their diet, and 
t {0 abſtemious with reſpect to cordial liquors. _ 

the venereal taint gave riſe to it, and mercury hath 
either not uſed at all, or in an undue quantity; or 
re is any ſuſpicion of any remaining infection, the 
method is to begin the cure by a mercurial courſe, 

ſymptoms of an inflammatory fever appear, bleed- 
xy ſometimes be uſeful ; but, in general, more ſer- 
will be derived from topical evacuations of blood, and 
emollient and ſedative fomentations and poultices. 
Swediar obſerves, that on the other hand, when the 
nt is of a weak and irritable habit of body, the diſ- 


defire ve very thin and copious, attended with violent pains | 
prickut ick pulſe, the cort. Peruv. given internally, accord- 
ge; ano circumſtances, with or without opium, is the moſt 


provide adminiſtration; and that opium given in emollient 


lence Ne, is ſometimes particularly uſeful in theſe caſes: 


e total is or prevents the frequent painful erections, the 
that m of which ſhould be prevented as much as poſ- 
thoug 5 | I „5 gs 
ice. IT prevent the more violent ſymptoms, the patient 
er nam, from the beginning of the diſeaſe, wear a bag 
(i. e. or other means to keep the ſcrotum ſupported and 
Ot à re | | h | 


ed in (one's lax, are injurious. | | | | 

1c parts en the ſymptoms are more exaſperated, as when 
ngs, oer of urine is great, a tenſion is perceived in the 
he fa a of the urethra, the urine is only paſſed by a few 
ra, & rn time, erections are frequent, pains ſhooting 
be parti"; the urethra, ſtreaks of blood paſſing with the 
red u or other ſigns of ulceration : in this ſituation, be- 
eridena bat is already recommended, mercurial frictions 
raluabl de neceſſary along the perinzum, and the inſide of 
Dr. Sto lliphs. e | | 

unity be Lane treatment will be proper when the diſcharge, 
uy vg tie inflammatory ſtage, is ſuppreſſed, and a her- 
ully, I | 


and th! before ſtrengtheners are begun with. 


mvrane d no circumſtance, beſides a weak habit, requires 


diſorde "ice, an infuſion of the bark in red wine may be 


n or evo ounces three times in the day; and other 
s of ſtrengthening the general habit may be uſed, 
Ul 1 a ; 
verere: acumes it happens that the cold bath increaſes the 


_ ung; but when there is neither plethora, nor a bad 
1ection 


carried "a go into the bath every morning and evening; 


nicatigt X A each immerſion he may go into bed; and, 
_ < e ere, he may drink two cups of ſome warm in- 
ny olle % Dy Which the humours will be derived to the 


lat in; 
, and 1 Kinous aftrin 


| ent . Capivi, &c. m 
* au three or gents, ſuch as the balf. capivi, ay 


; = tour times a day; but in inflammatory 
ms miſ den caution is required, to avoid the exciting any 
28 Nes 5 of inflammation 

1 E * of * . i - 
0 a lowing injection may be uſed at proper inter- 
nr s WO or three weeks. R Ag. purz vel aq. 


_ 2 pulv. e ceruſs. c. 3 i. vitr. alb. gr. x. ad 
? 10 i, retpue g : : i ” 

* zu; de Caus. & Sign. Chron, Morb. lib, ii. e. 5. 
whe! f 


aging (tral falt, and other purgatives than thoſe which keep | 


vmorals is threatened or hath taken place. > 
o of 1 + (corbutic or other acrimony is the cauſe, allay it 


* 0! body, nor any other contraindication, the pa- 
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on Venereal Complaints. 


NEREA. | 
GONORRHOCA BENIGNA, i.e. Gonorrhcea pura. 


impura. 


GONORRH EA MALIGNA, Gonorrhœa impura. 


only a mode of the gonorrhea impura terminating; and 
is when after a virulent genorrha, à mucous humour, with 
little or no dyſury, is diſcharged from the urethra. 
GONORRHCA LIBIDINOSA, i. e. Gonorrhœa lax- 
orum. 3 9 5 | 
GONORRHOC A ONEIROGONOS, i. e. Gonorrhcea 


dormientium. 


GONORRHOCA BALANT, i. e. Gonorrhœa ſpuria. 
 GONORRHOCA CORDATA, when a chordee ac- 
companies a gonorrhaa. | 

 GONYALGIA, from vor, the knee, and ae, pain. 
i. e. Gonagra. ay . | | 


GOR. The name of a large tree in Africa, which 


| bears a bitter fruit, in appearance like a cheſnut. 


GORGONIAS. A name for coral. 
GOSSAMPINUS. A tree in the Eaſt-Indies, which 
produces a kind of wool or cotton. 
GOSSIPIUM. Cotton. See MovuL-ELavou. & 
XILON. | | . 
GOSSUM, 1. e. Bronchocele. | 
GOTNEMSEGIAR, i. e. Xylon arboreum. 
GO TTE. Gamboge. | - 
GOUDBOOM. A ſpecies of conocarpodendron. 
GOUIL. A name for the ſeeds of the baobab. 
 GRACILIS. The name of ſome muſcles; ſo called 
from their thinneſs and flatneſs. | 155 
GRACILIS. It riſes cloſe to the edge of the os pubis, 


| where it joins to the iſchium, and runs to the internal 


condyle. It ſerves to bend the thigh forward,  _ 


 Musc. Winſlow gives the name of gracilis anterior to 
the rectus cruris. | FO | 


GRAMEN. Grafs. Tournefort enumerates 86 ſpe— 


AGROSTOGRAPHIA, 6 
_ Graſſes are one of the ſeven natural families, into 
which all vegetables are diſtributed by Linnæus. They 


jointed ſtem, a huſky calyx, termed gluma, and a ſingle 
ſeed, In 'Tournefort, they conſtitute a part of the 15th 


nzus they are moſtly contained in the ſecond order of the 


ley, and rye, are graſſes improved by culture. 
GRAMEN CANINUM ; alſo called gramen dioſco- 


quick gras; couch graſs; and dog's graſs. The French 
call it chien-dent. It is the triticum repens, Linn. It is 


ſtalks, bearing a ſpike of imperfect flowers ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a wheat-car ; the roots are whitiſh or a pale yel- 
low, long, flender, jointed at diſtances, variouſly bent 


| and interwoven. It is perennial. Scheuchzer deſcribes 


ſixteen ſorts of this graſs. _ | 5 

The roots are ſweetiſh, mildly aperient in obſtructions 
of the viſcera, diluent, deobſtruent, diurctic, of uſe in 
ulcers of the bladder, difficulty of urine, and the ſtone 
in the gall-bladder. But in order to any good advantage, 
Boerhaave's direction to take ſome pints of the expreſſed 
juice of freſh roots every day, muſt be attended to; he 
obſerves, that ſheep and cattle, when afflicted with the 
ſtone, indurations of the liver, &c. in winter, are re— 
lieved in ſpring by the freſh graſs, which produces a di- 
arrhœa at the firſt, and then a reſolution of obſtruc- 
tions, &c. 

GRAMEN POLYGONUM)} alſo called ſanguinaria; 
polygonum mas, & latifolium; common knot-gra/s. 


GRAMEN ARUNDINACEUM; alſo called gramen 


dumerorum z 


Fordyce's Elements, part 2. Tabes Dorſalis. Swedar 


GONORRHCEA VIRULENTA. See Luzs Va- 
' GONORRHCEA SYPHILITICA, i. e. Gonorrhora 


GONORRHEA MUCOSA. A Gleet. This is 


GONORRHCOA SPURIA. This is not difchirge 


from the urethra, but the corona glandiss. 


GRACILIS ANT ERIOR. See Recrus AxrERLoR 
GRACILIS INT ERNUS. See RectusIntERNUS. 
cies; and others add many more. See SCEUCHZER'S | 
are defined to be plants which have very ſimple leaves, a 


claſs, termed apetali; and in the ſexual ſyſtem of Lin- 


third claſs, termed triandria digynia. Wheat, oats, bar- 
ridis; gramen repens gram. loliaceum radice repente z 


a creeping graſs, of a whitiſh green colour, with knotty 
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dumetorum; gram: paniculatum arundinaceum; gtam: 


tomentoſum at und: gramen ſpica candida, &c. calama- 
groſtis; reed graſs. It is a ſpecies of reed, of ſimilar 


virtues with the common reed. See CALAuus. The 


root only is uſed. . | 45 
GRAMEN DACTYLON ; alſo called daQtylon ra- 
dice repente; gramen dactylbides; gramen canarium iſ- 
chemi panieulis; gramen legitimum; cock's foot graſs. 
It grows in ſields and vineyards, in ſandy places: its 
virtues are che ſame as thofe of dog's graſs. 
GRAMͤEN MANN E; alſo called gram: dactylon 


eſculentum; iſchæmon ſativum: Ruſſia feed, and manna- 
graſs. It grows in den and Poland; its ſeeds are 


uſed: they are ſmall, oblong, pellucid, white, of a faint 


taſte, and, when decorticated, they reſemble, and are 


found to poſſeſs, the ſame qualities as rice. 
GRAMEN. A name of ſeveral forts of triticum. 


GRAMEN ALOPECUROIDES & ALOPECU- 


N. A ··ĩ 

. GRAMEN AVENACEUM. See BROMous. 
GRAMEN CRUCIS. See NEIEM-EL-sALIB. | 
GRAMEN DACTYLON AROMATICUM, i. e. 
_ Joncvs OpokArus. | 


GRAMEN DACTYLON PLUMEUM. A fort of 


graſs in Brafil, _ „ N | 
GRAMEN FUCHSII. A ſpecies of chickweed. 
GRAMEN LOLIACEUM, i. e LoLIUu A. 


GRAMEN LEUCANTHEMUM. A ſpecies of 


chick weed. AER. | 
GRAMEN PARNASSIE. See ParNAsS1A. | 
GRAMEN POLY ANTHEMUM MAJUS. A ſpe- 

cies of Rik nod alt. | 775 
GRAMEN SIC AT UM, &c. Fox- tail. 


GRAMEN TOMENTARIUM, See LixAGRos- 


TIS. CA 10 
GRAMIA. The ſordes of the eyes. 
GRAMͤINULE. Tadpoles. 

_ GRAMME. "The iris of the eyze. 


GRANADILLA. The paſſion flower. Miller men- 


tions ſeventeen ſpecies: it is a fine ornament in gardens, 
but not noted in medicine. Fe) | 


 GRANADILLA PERUVIANA. A name of the 


cataputia major. 


' GRANAL. An evergreen tree in America, of a poi- 


fonous quali 


GRANA LONDUS. A grain weight. It is the weight | 


of a wheat corn. Ext | 
| GRANA TIGLIA. See Morvuccenst LIGN UM. 

_ GRANATA MALA; alſo called mala punica; ma- 

Jus punica z punica z malum granatum z pomegranate. It 

is the punica granatum. Or punica ſylveſtris Italica, foliis 


lanceolatis caule arboreo var. 8 Linn. It is a prickly 


tree, or ſhrub, with long narrow leaves, deep red flowers, 
ſet in bell-ſhaped cups of the ſame colour; the fruit is 
about the ſize of an orange; it conſiſts of à thick tough 


rind, externally browniſh, and internally yellow, with a | 
juicy pulp, and numerous feed in cells like a honey- 


comb. It is a native of the ſouth parts of Europe. 


The flowers are a mild aſtringent, ſimilar to thoſe of 


the wild pomegranate z which laſt are preferred only on 
account of their being larger. The pulp of the ripe fruit 
is a grateful ſubacid ſweet, and of the ſame general qua- 
lities as the ſummer fruits. The rind is moderately aſtrin- 


gent, and is called cortex granatiz malicotium; pſidium, 
& ſidium: it gives its virtue out moſt abundantly to 
Water, but the flower yields its virtue moſt freely to ſpi- 


rit. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
GRANATRISTUM. A name for a carbuncle. 
GRANATUM, i. e. GRANATA MALA. 
GRANATUS. The granate, or garnet. It is one 

of the precious ſtones. The Latins call it carchedonicus, 


and garamanticus. Garnets are from the ſize of a large 


pin's head to an inch diameter; their colour is always of 

a ſtrong red, with a plain admixture of bluiſh, Jewellers 

divide them into the garnet, the rock ruby or almandine, 

and the ſerain. There is an ore of tin, which is of a 
diity purple colour: it is ſold for the garnet. | 

___ GRANATUS SYLVESTRIS. See BALAUSTIUM. 
GRANDEBALAE. The hairs under the arm-pits. 
GRAND-GOR, i. e. LUEs VENEREA. 


5 


8 R A 


GRANDINES. Tumors on the eye-lids reſend, 


N See CHALAZ 4A. R 
GRANDINOSUM, from its reſem | R 
ſtone. Os, i. e. Os Cu Bo DES. un 0 08 
GRAN DO. See CRHALAEZA. | (len 
GRANULATIO. It is a reduction of metals { th 1 
ſmall grains. 5 | Id | 
GRANULOSA... See RADIx. C 
GRANUM MOSCHI. See ABEL Mosch by 
\ GRANUM REGIUM, i. e. Crab l GK 
5 e e from ypapy, a pencil, and 15 ry 0 
i. e. PROCESSUS STYLIFORMIs. Al — 75 iy 
ulna towards the wriſt. bo a procls of tem 
GRAPHISCUS. An inſtrument for extraQing 4 GR 
with, Diocles invented it, and Celſus deſeribesir a 
GRAPHOIDES, or STYLIFORMIS, from ., GR 
fiylus, becauſe of its ſuppoſed origination from the g | GR 
of the temple bone, fo called, i. e. BIVEN TIR Mus 6R 
MO 6 Doh | al 
\ GRAPHOY. Broad-leaved leopards-bane. rey 
 GRATIA DEI. A name of the herb robert; e 
| hedge hyſſop, and of ſeveral-other vegetables. f GR 
GRATIA DEI GERMANORUM. Crowf2ctcrzr oi GU 
CRATIOLA; alfo called digitalis minima; offi"! 
dei; water hyſſop, and hedge hyflop. Gratio!a offici GU 
or gratiola floribus pedunculatis, folii lanccolgtis ſern a pi 
Linn. It is a low plant, with finely ſerrated leaves ſe ples 
pairs on the ftalks without pedicles; the flower; GU 
whitifh, jointed, and furrounded with fibres. 1: i; pe "_ 
nial; a native of the ſouth of Europe; but it is raiſed . 
J A gi GU 
The leaves have a nauſeous, bitter taſte, but no 
| markable ſmell; they purge briſkly, and vomit alſo; packa, 
of the dry herb, infuſed in wine and water, is à full 08 ”* | 
a light decoCtion of it in milk, operates the moſt mil” * 
an extract made with wine is given to two cru e | 
| Kramer fays, that this root is ſimilar to ipecacui du 
and equally uſeful in diarrbœas and dylentctics; cru 
ſays it cures intermittents, and is preferable to the cr lg 
coction of the woods in the lues venerea. See Rail Ulr 
Lewis's Mat. Med. J | oper 
 . GRATIOLA CEERULEA. Hooded willow. he bio 
CRATTERONA, i. e. Aparine. . 
GRAVATIO, i. e. Caro. ki 
 GRAVATIVUS. An epithet for a ſort of pain, 1rd“ 
tended with a ſenſe of weight, _ * 
 GRAVEDO. A cold. Gravedo imports a pun” th 
the head with a ſenſe of heavineſs, or ſuch a rum n 
from the noſe as is when we take cold; it is rhe {a mel, 
with catarrhus and coryza. Celſus tranſlates 5 
the word gravedo; and Ccelius Aurelianus tranl wy 
it by the words catarrhus ad nares. It is moſt prope” 
that weight or liſtleſſneſs, which accompanies a lee "* 
tranſpiration, or taking of cold, as it is commonly call . 
and, as Dr. Cullen obſerves, is generally a fipfie © 
catarrh. See CaTARRHUS. am 
By a cold is generally underſtood, a ſudden checy * 
perſpiration from an improper expoſure to cold; these As 
ſequences of which, whilſt confined to the general val nttle 
of a cold, are the ſame as attend the leſſer degrees d alle, 
tarrh: in its further advances, it is productive of {er 3 
conſumption, and other diſorders both troubleſoms * 
dangerous. „ | * 
Perſons who eaſily take cold, ſhould uſe frequent! . 
derate exerciſe, and take ſuch medicines as mcrean * 
vigour of the circulation, and ſtrengthen the gene 00 1; 
tem: the too great irritability of their conſtitution 1 . 
be diminiſhed by opium, bark, reſiding in dry coid pA | oy 
| &c. The diſpofition to take cold may be in a goed 1 
gree leſſened, by gradually acquiring the habit of d as 
expoſed to ſudden changes of heat and cold. * 
Beginning diſorders of this kind are much and ſp C 40 
relieved by immerſing the feet in warm water gu ; - 
going to fleep. | | Ma 
On the ſubſe ct of taking cold, ſee Dr. Fordyec Tt 5 
in the article Catarrh ; Heberden's Obfervatio!? - *Y 
Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 521, &c. and Pr 7 
Advice to the Conſumptive, &c. edit. 7. P. 9 1 3 
GRAVIDITAS. Pregnancy. Allo an euren. 5 
| diſtenſion of the abdomen. during pregnauch. ny 
- | | : 8 P * 0 per ) 
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VET TE, i. e. Santonicum. 

(rss URA. The part between the pudenda and anus. 
(bens ROT. 
tene of the lungs, from the particles of ſand mixed 
ron duſt, and this diſorder is among themſelves 
4 by this name. ; i : 
CRIPHOMENOS. Pains which go from the loins to 
Mpochondres. | | | 
66058 ULARIA, alſo called uva criſpa, and gooſe- 
buſh, It flowers in April, and its fruit ripens in 
, The unripe fruit is ſaid to abate the longings of 
enmt women. 

U GROSSULART A. Currants, 
ung d Css U8. An unripe fig. 
ws CRUMUS. 
. CRU TUM. A fort of groſs oatmeal. 

he pr GRYPA. An ointment deſcribed by N. Myrepſus. 
Mus CRYPHIUS PES. An inſtrument mentioned by 
rey for extracting a mole from the uterus. | | 
GRYPHUS. The philoſonher's ſtone, 

GRYPOSIS. An incurvation of the nails, 

ern! GUABAM. A ſweet cooling fruit which grows in the 
— | Indies. See Ran Hiſt. | | | 
01 > GUACATANA, alſo called ſcrophularia Indica, It 
< 2 plant which grows in New Spain. A cataplaſm of it 
* "MG the piles. See Raii Hiſ e. 

wed GUAIABARA. A tree that grows in Hiſpaniola; the 
* 1 p.viards call it uvero; the leaves are large, and uſed as 
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CUATACUM. Guyac. Alſo called gnaiacan, lig- 
un benedictum, lignum vite, palus ſanctus, palma 
da, euonymo adfinis occidentalis, &c. pockwood. 
Ihe blocker fort the Americans call hiacan or huican, 
hat which is mixed with yellow they call hoaxecan. 
he ſpecies uſed in medicine is the guajacum oflicinale, 
Ir guajacum Jamaicenſe, foliolis bijugis obtuſis, flore 
eruleo, fructu ſubrotundo. Linn. Common guaiacum 
u liguum vitæ. | 8 15 
 Ulric Hutten ſays this wood was introduced into Eu— 
ope in 1517; but Brafſavolus ſays, not until 1525 It 
s brought from Jamaica, Mexico, and other parts of the 
ſeſt-Iudes, particularly from the Antilles. 
yer in large pieces, each weighing from four to five hun- 
Ird weight; it is hard, compact, and ſo he. vy as to fink 


ut ng 
alſo; 
full 0 
ſt mild 
{crup 
cacuat 
cries; 
0 the 


Raul 
r. herb 


pain, 


2 pan 
rum 
the fa 
1595 
tranl 
prope 
2 leſſe 
ly call 
yptoa 


It is marbled with different colours. 
nell, except when heated, and then a flight aromatic one 


ory, biting the palate and fauces. 
n its reſinous matter, which it gives out in ſome degree 
bo water by boiling, but ſpirit extracts it wholly. 


the oth-r unequal on the ſurface z they are both of them 
veiker that the Wood. 5 | 
chech 
the 9 
ral nol 
es ol 
of ter 
ſome 


brittle, having a gloſfy ſurface when broke, of a pungent 
te, affecting the tongue and palate in the ſame manner 
815 laid of the wood. Ihe chief of what is brought to us 


a fort in drops; it is the beſt, but is very rarely met with. 
ently 
reale 
neral 
tions 
id pla 
good 
of be 


tte largeſt pieces are to be preferred too; and the beſt me- 


vi the bark 
therefrom by a few quick blows. 


» 


| ſpet Neumann aſfures us, that a compoſition of colophony 
lt be Mt balſam of ſulphur is impoſed on the unwary for true 


| zum guaiacum; but the cheat is eaſily detected by ex- 
, (i 4 - 
cm bc to a due degree of heat, by which the odour of 
6 9 e lalle is perceived to be quite different from that of the 
1. oo | | 
NG I lhe guyac wood was firſt introduced in Europe as a 
"MF..." >; the venereal diſeaſe; it is a good allittant to 
creuty, 


0 per 


1a 
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. dation and urine; it alſo proves a gentle purgative in 
macula increaſed doſe, and theſe icem to be its pri- 


4 


| 


Scythe grinders are ſubject to 


A concentrated clot of blood, milk, &c. | 


In water; the outer part is often of a pale yellowiſh colour, 
but the heart is blacker, or of a deep brown. Sometimes 
It hath little or no 
| | 
6 perceived. When chewed, it impreſſes a mild acri- 
Its pungency rehdes 


Of the bark of guaiac there are two kinds, one ſmooth, 


In the choice of the wood, that which is the freſheſt, 
moſt ponderous, and of the darkeſt colour, is the belt; 


thod is to raſp them as Wanted, for the finer parts are apt 
to exhale when the raſpings or the chips are kept a white. 
I chuſing the gum prefer thoſe pieces which have ſlips 

achering to them, and that eaſily ſeparate | 


as it warms and ſtimulates, and ſo promotes 


I is brought 


The gum, or rather reſin, exudes from the tree, and is 
df a brown colour, partly reddiſh, and often greeniſh, 


| 


x, _ ; : 740 4 
m irregular malics, of a duſky green colour. There is | 
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mary virtues, When the excretory glands are obſtrufed; 
the veſſels lax and flaccid, the habit replete with ſerous 
humours, in many cutaneous and catarrhous diforders, 
tome female weakneſſes, in gouty complaints, and rheu- 


matic diforders, it produces good effects. The hectie 


fever which ſometimes follows a ſalivation gives way to a 
decoction of the woods. | 

A long ule of this medicine hath been obſerved to pro- 
duce a yellowneſs of the ſkin. In thin emaciated habits, 
and an acrimonious ſtate of the fluids, it often does harm. 
It is alſo improper in hot bilious habits, and where the 
abres are very tenſe. | 

Three ounces of the wood, or four ounces of the bark, 
may be boiled in {þ iv. of water to Þþ ii. and if a little li- 
quorice is added at the latter end of the boiling, or when 
the decoction is taken from the fire, it will abate the diſ- 
agreeable pungency of this medicine, which affects the 


throat very much in ſwallowing it. Of this decoction, 


at leaſt, half a pint ſhould be taken in a day. Of the 
gum, or extracts, the doſe may be from gr. v. to 9 ii. 
which laſt purges pretty much. Theſe ſhould he diſſolved 
by the mediation of <gg, or the mucilage of pum ara— 
bie, for otherwiſe they do not eaſily mix with the juices 
in the ſtomach. 7 | | 
Tf the thin ſhavings of guyac are diſtilled in a retort, at 
firſt there ariſes a liquor which is almoſt purely water; 
then on increaſing the fire, am acid, reddiſh empyreuma- 
tie liquor paſſes over with a little fluid reddiſh oil ; be- 
ſides theſe, much air is ſeparated from this wood; the re- 
ſiduum is a perfect coal. A pound of guaiacum wood, 
diſtilled over an open fire, gave 3 iliſs. of acid, which is 
called ſpirit, and 3 ifs, of empyreumatic oil. On 


Exiraftum Ligni Guaiaci, molle & durum. Extract of 
Liguum Vite, ſoft and hard. | 


Boil 7 1. of guaiacum ſhavings in a gallon of water un- 


til half of the liquor is waſted, repeating the operation by 


adding the ſame quantity of freſh water to the ſame ſhavings 
four or five times. 
a ſtrainer, are to be mixed and inſpiſſated together: when 
the aqueous parts are almoſt exhaled, a little ſp. vini. rect. 
may be added, that the whole may be reduced into a uni- 


form tenacious maſs. This extract is called ſoft when of 


the conſiſtence of a maſs for pills, and hard when it can 
be powdered. The ſpirit is added at the concluſion of 
the boiling, that the reſinous part may be perfectly mixed 
with the gummy. jj, | 

Beſides the virtues attributed to guyac in general, the 
harder extract is an excellent errhine, ER | 


Reina Guaiaci. Refin of Guatac, 
It is prepared in the ſame manner as the reſin of JaLar, 
which ſee. PEE, | | 
The reſin is the only active part of this wood; it is obtain- 
ed pure by means of rectified fpirit of wine both from the 
wood and the gum. The natural reſin is never pure 


and by this proceſs about 3 xii. of pure reſin is obtained 


from 3 xvi. of gum. 
Balſ. Guaiac. Balſam if Guaiacum, 


R Gum guaiac ſh i. balſam Peruv. 3 iii. ſp. vini rect. 
15 i. ſs. m. This was formerly called balf. polychreſtum. 


Lindt. Guaiacina Vilatile. The Folatile Tinflure of Guaiac, 


Take of gum guaiac four . ounces; volatile aromatic 
ſpirit a pint and a half; mix, and digeſt with heat. The 
doſe is from a ſmall tea-ſpoonful to a large table-ſpoonful 
two or three times a day. Dr. Dawſon frequently directs 
the larger of theſe doſes with great advantage in rheuma- 
tic and arthritic complaints, in which caſes, and againſt 
palſics from lead, he extols this tinCture as almoſt a ſpe- 
CliiC. | 
- Seo Raii Hiſt. Plant. Miller's Dit. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Neumann's Chem. Works; Dict. of Chem. 

GUAIANA (Cor.) 1. e. Simarouba. 

GUATABO, 1. e. Guajara. 

GUAJABO POMIFERA INDICA, i. e. Guajara. 

GUAJAaCANA. The name of a plant, three ſpecies 
of which are mentioned by Boerhaave. They are not 
much known, but the leaves and fruit are ſomewhat aitrin- 


gent. 
5 E GUA- 


The ſeveral decoctions paſt through 
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| GUAJACUM PATAVIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. | 


1. e. Guajacana. 

GUAJAPALA, i. e. Moluccenſe lignum. 

GUAJAVA. The guava. The name of a tree in 
the Weit Indies, whole fruit is cooling and moderately 
aſtringent; the root is alſo aſtringent. Boerhaave men- 
tions three ſpecies. See Raii Miſt. 

GUAO. A Weſt Indian tree called thetlatian; its 
Juice 1s ſo acrid as to be injurious to thoſe who ſleep un- 
der it. | 

GUAPARAIBA. The mangrove tree. It grows in 
the Weſt Indies. It is alſo called mangle, and paretuvier. 
If the root is ſlit and toaſted, then applied to the punctures 
made by the poiſonous fiſh called niqui, it performs a 


cure. See Raii Hiſt. | 


"GUARERVA-OBA. Wild cucumber. f 
GUARIRIGUIMYMIA. A ſhrub in Braſil like a 


myrtle. Lemery ſays its ſeed deſtroys worms. | 


GUARERVA. A fort of cucumber which grows in 
Braſil. See Raii Hiſt. . : 5 
GUASSEM. Certain black ſcorbutic ſpots mentioned 
by Avicenna. Rog „ „ 
 GUATIMALA. An inferior kind of indicum. 
GUAVA, and Guayava, i. e. Guajava. 5 
GUAZ UMA. Baſtard cedar. 


GUIDO NIS, (Bar.s.) Guido's balſam. See ANo- | 


DYNUM BALS. | : | 
GUILAND. The abbreviation for Melchior Guilan- 
dinus de Papyro. | 1 | . 
 GUIRAPARIBA. The name of two ſorts of trees in 
Biafil, one of which is a ſort of ebony. See Raii Hiſt. 
GUITY COROGA. The fruit of the guity-iba. It 
contains a ſtone as large as a goole's egg, the kernel of 
which is aſtringent EO $4, 
GUITY-IBA. A tree growing in Braſil, and bearing 


the fruit called guity-coroga. Two other trees are thus. 


named, viz. the guity-toroba, and the guity-iba. 
GULA, 1. e.  CEſophagus. 
GUMA. Mercury. | | „ 
__ GUMMA. Plur. Gummata, a ſort of tumor, ſo called 
from the reſemblance of their contents to gums. It is a 
tumor ariſing out of the ſubſtance of a bone; it is ſo ſoft 
as to yield to the finger. When theſe tumors are harder 


they are called tophs ; when harder ſtill, they receive the 


name of nodes: but the hardeſt tumors in bones are ex- 
oſtoſes. In venereal patients ſuch tumors often happen 
on the head, and even in the middle of the moſt ſolid 
bones. They ſeem to be produced when the veſſels run- 
ning between the bony laminz being either obſtructed 
or inflamed are dilated, and ſo raiſe the incumbent la— 
mine. Perhaps the bone degenerates too into a morbid 
ſoftneſs. A ſoftneſs of the bones ſometimes ſucceeds ab- 
ſceſſes of the adjacent parts, and ſometimes the origin of 


the diſorder is lodged in the ſubſtance of the bone, eſpe- 


cially in the lues venerea; gummata have, however, been 
diſcovered, when no ſuch adequate cauſe could be obſerv- 
ed. Perhaps there is an acid cacochymy, or a partial 
degree of what cauſes the molietes. See Petit on Diſ- 
eaſes of the Bones. Sce LES VENEREA. Ys 
GUMMI. Gum. It is a concrete vegetable juice 

of no particular ſmell or taſte, becoming viſcous and tena- 


cious when moiſtened with water; totally diſſolving in 


water into a liquid more or leſs glutinous in proportion to 
the quantity of the gum; not diſſolving in vinous ſpicits 
or in oils; burning in the fire to a black coal without 
melting or catching flame ; ſuffering no diſſipation in the 
heat of boiling water. | 
The true gums are gum arabic, gum tragacanth, gum 


ſenega, the gum of cherry and plum-trees, and ſuch 


like. All elſe have more or lefs of refin in them. 

The virtues of gums are ſimilar to all mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtances in genera], vegetable and animal; the more tena- 
cious, glutinous, vegetable productions, are called gums; 
thofe that are leſs ſo are mucilages. Lhe firſt diſtil natu- 
rally from trees, the ſecond are the produce of art. Sce 
Neumann's Chem. Works. 


GUMMI ARABICUM, called alſo gum. acanthinum, 


gum. Thebaicum, gum. Serapionis, gum arabic, and the 
true gum acacia, It exudes from the Egyptian acacia, or 


thorn tree, whoſe fruit affords the inſpiſſated juice of that 


3 5 


ble gums, with this difterence that the former are mo 


great; thoſe of the animal kind are changed by fire into 


| ling coughs, alvine fluxes, hoarſeneſſes, in fluxes of th 
belly with gripes, and where the mucus is abraded fro 


| gum Arabic is more cooling than the other ſimple gums 


weed, | 


- wholly to diſſolve, impreſſing a very conſiderable alt 


GUM 


name. See Acacia. In Linnæus's ſyſtem: this 
called mimoſa nilotica. The true Egy a, 
brought from Turkey in ſmall irregula than the 
whitiſh, or very pale yellow colour. bie! 
The gum Senegal is generally ſold ſor it, b he clue 
© . get „ but they; 
thus diſtinguiſhed ; the gum Arabic is in whitiſh trand jry and 
rent pieces ; it is dry and brittle ; but the gum genes The « 
clammy, tenacious, rougher, of a deeper colour — wk 
larger pieces. | n Ar 
The gum does not diſſolve in ſpirit, nor in oil. eue, 
when it is ſoftened with water into a mucilage, it Bel _ 
miſcible with both, alſo with reſins, and renders te juragan 
miſcible with water. Dr. Grew was uſed to mix my | es fro 
tial oil with water by means of gum arabic; and in 3 
Lond. Med. Obſ. and Ing. vol. i. a variety of experimen Wet 
are inſerted, by which it appears that oils both expreſs i 
and diſtilled, reſins, balſams, &c. may by the * be 
means be mixed uniformly with water or with ſpirit, af . 
caline falts both fixed and volatile, though they rende ® T 
pure oil miſcible with water, they prevent the mixture WR 
gum with oil. Acids do not in the leaſt prevent the c5. pf 
of the gum in this particular. 5 3 
Animal glues have the general qualities of the vero = 
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nutrimental, and apt to run into a putrid ſtate. Con 
dered as the ſubject of chemiſtry their difference is ve 


volatile alkaline ſalt, and a fetid oil; the vegetable into 
acid liquor, and a very minute portion of oily matter coy 
ſiderably leſs fetid than the former. 

The medical character of gum Arabic is its glutino 
quality, in conſequence of which it ſerves to incral':WM... 25 


and obtund thin acrid humors, fo proves uſeful in ice 


pp uin 
k zun's 
the bowels, or from the urethra. In a dyſuria the tb 


umer 


ſo ſhould be preferred. 


| | I Oo GU] 
One ounce of gum Arabic renders a pint of water con CV 
ſiderably glutinous; four ounces gives it a quick ſyrup: i\ 
conſiſtence; but for mucilage one part gum to two pan GU 


water, is required, and for ſome purpoſes an equ GH 
proportion will be neceſſary. See Lewis's Mat, Ned 
Neumann's Chem. Works. | 

GUMMI FUNERUM, i. e. Bitumen. 
GUMMI RUBRUM AST RINGENS GANMBIENSE 
The red aſtringent gum from Gambia. Some call it ſany 
dracon. offic. or the fineſt and true dragon's-blood. U. 
Oldfield calls it true gum Senegal. In the inland parts 0 
Africa it is called pau de ſangue; pau is ſaid to be a cr 
ruption of the Portugueſe word palo, which ſignibe 


nch 


GU: 


It is ſuppoſed to exude from inciſions made in the trunk 
of certain trees called pau de ſangue, which grow in g 
inland parts of Africa. It is very friable, calily breaxing 
between the fingers ; it is of an opake, dark, reddiſh, co 
jour, appearing almoſt black in the maſs, and, when po! 
dered, it is of a deep brick red. In chewing, it ficit cru 
bles, then ſticks together a little, and in a ſhort tim? ſeems 


gency, accompanied with a flight ſweetiſhneſs. It hat 
no ſmell. i „ i 
It differs from the red lumps of the common gum dere 
gal in being much more brittle; and from the drag! 
blood, in diſſolving in water; and from both, in ban 
ſo remarkable a ſtipticity when taſted. It diſſolves vo 
in ſpirit and in water; they each take up about two- hi 
of it. 3 | 
This gum hath been uſeful in obſtinate chronica ay 
rhoeas. It ſeems calculated for uſefulneſs in many on 
ders from laxity and acrimony. It is the moſt Fa 
all the aſtringent drugs, and yet it far exceeds 9572 
Japonica in aſtringency. See the Lond. Med. Obi, 2! 
Inq. vol. i. p. 358, &c. | | 2 
GUMMI SENEGALENSE, called alſo gum. Sen 
gum. Senica. gum. Orientalis, and gum- Senegal. 
brought from the iſland Senegal, on the coaſt of 4 
It is ſaid to be the produce of a tree of the ſame bo 1 
with that which afford the gum Arabic, aca! 10 
compfreſſis ph. Pariſs. Ct 


* 
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Createſt part of this gum is in larger and darker pieces 
bn the gum Arabic; it is rough on the outſide, but gum 
bic is \mooth : and in theſe two circumſtances conſiſts 
be chief known difference, except that the gum Arabic is 
ir and brittle, whereas this is clammy and tenacious, 
The cleareſt pieces of gum Senegal are fold for gum 
inhic; in general their qualities are the ſame ; but the 
in Arabic is thought to be more cooling, and the gum 
bnegal is certainly more adheſive. 

CUMMI TRAGACANTHA, alſo called dragacanthæ, 
\razanth, gum dragant, and tragacanth. 'This gum ex- 
es rom a prickly buſh of the ſame name which grows 
\ Crete, Greece, and Aſia, (tragacantha, or ſpina hirci, 
;-thorn). The aſtragalus Maſſilienſis, Linn. ac- 
ding to ſome writers; and the aſtragalus tragacantha 
bus, Linn. according to others. The Edinburgh Phar- 
pacopeeia directs the firſt, It is chiefly brought to us 
om Turky in irregular lumps, or in long vermicular 
veces. In Candy it begins to exude about June, and is 
ore or leſs pure and white according to the weather after 
s exudation, and its accidental mixture with duſt. 

Chuſe that which is white, light, ſmooth, and tranſ- 
went in vermicular ſtriæ, of a ſweetiſh taſte, and with- 
ut ſmell. A yellowiſh or browniſh colour is no mark of 
poerfeQion or impurity. | . 
It differs from all other gums in giving a thick conſiſt- 
ce to a much larger quantity of water, and in being 
nuch more diſficultly diſſolved in water. It is the ſtrong- 
ot the ſimple gums. In common with other gums it 
ens and thickens acrid humours. EE 
The pulvis e tragacantha compoſitus of the London col- 
ge was formerly called pulv. diatragacanthi ; it is mild, 
mellient, and uſeful in tickling coughs, and for obtund- 
pg thin acrid humours. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
aun's Chem. Works. 5 „ 
GUNDELTA. A plant fo called from Dr. Gundel- 
eimer, who found it in his travels with Mr. Tournefort. 
GURGEATIO, 1. e. Sudor Anglicus. 

CURGULIO. The uvula; alſo the inſect called a 


GUSTATORIUS. A name of the third maxillary 
arch of the fifth pair of nerves. A 
CSS. The taſte. Upon the tongue, towards the 
ren per and ſides under the ſkin, are obtuſe papillæ of vari- 
* { ; . . 8 

vb ugures, Theſe papille are prominent in the tongue 
{1 ring faſting perſon, when put out and applied to 
nr body to be za/fed. In dead perſons they abſolutely 
appear, but are very prominent in living hungry ones. 
«y rite from the nervous body which covers the muſ- 
lar fleth of the tongue, whence they paſs through the 
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W the kin, and are covered with ſmall vaginæ formed 
ac exterior membrane of the tongue. Theſe vaginæ 


ſiſh, co * p90us, that what is taſted by preſſure may have the 
U 


n por ater mlluence on them. Laurentius Bellini has ſhewn 
crm papillæ only are the medium of taſte, and that 
„em er parts of the mouth, tongue, and palate, con- 


1 Mute nothi i - 
-aftrin ling to it, except perhaps thoſe parts of the 


i: ol the cheek which lie near the meeting of the | 


molares. 


A Sent it lath been generally faid that the parts of ſubſtances - 


ragon't ach 4 an oil and a ſalt are the true object of taſte; 
bene ear, ſpirit, ſoap, and oil, muſt alike be the ſame. 


-.; bolt been alſo aſſerted that the diverſity of taſtes are | 


K 505 different figures which are natural to ſalts; 
n. profefſor Haller replies to the contrary, and 
cal diar by tne mechanical reaſon of the diverſity of flavours, 
* di ments hi ! . | 0 . 

mmy 0! 1 55 do not fall under the ſcrutiny of the 
de 1 * thay Ss s, that in general whatever contains leſs 
bl. 2! 13 


o-thitd 


0 of lallva is infipid, but that the nature or diſpo- 
Naber tc covering with which the papillæ are cloathed, 
gene gn 10 5 of the juices and of the aliments lodged 
1 „ KCMach, h 
|, I: IÞ | 8 len $51 
x le VE... 1 
* Africa 3% ot ate; infomuch that the ſame flavour does not 
e genus dan, I or affect the organ in all ages alike, nor in 
(11995 "Io all temperatures, nor even in the ſame perſon 
jt times. | 
Greateh * taſie determines what aliment is ſalutary; 


e Part Whatever offends the 29/3 is injurious in 


GUSTATORII. A name of the ninth pair of nerves. 


:0r2ttons of the corpus reticulare in the ſame manner 


0rclide in the intrinſic fabric, or appoſition of their 


ave a conſiderable ſhare in determining 
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the ſtomach. See Haller's Phyſiology, in his Lecture of 
the Taſte. | 

GUTTA. A drop. Drops are an uncertain form of 
adminiſtering medicines, and where great exactneſs is ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould not be preſcribed. The ſhape of the 
bottle from whence the drops fall occaſions a conſiderable 
difference in the quantity ſo adminiſtered ; the conſiſtence 
of the fluid is often a ſtill greater cauſe of difference. 

GUTTA. A name of the apoplexy, from a ſuppoſi- 
tion that its cauſe was a drop of blood falling from the 
brain upon the heart. | 

GUPTA ROSACEA, (ſee Varvs), alſo called ſimply 
roſacea, from the little red drops or fiery tubercles dit- 
perſed about the face and noſe ; ſome call it rubedo ma- 
culoſa, or rubercum macules. Nicolaus Florentinus dif. 
tinguiſhes three degrees of it, viz. 1. Rubedo ſimplex, 
ſeu facies rubra. 2. Rubedo puſtuloſa. 3. Ulceroſa. He 
alſo ſays that the cauſe is a hot viſcous blood, generated 
from an intemperies in the liver, which being brought to 
the face {tpps there, and cauſes redneſs, and when it does 
not ſoon obtain a paſſage through the ſkin, it riſes into pim- 


ples, and at laſt ulcerates, having vitiated the frame of the 


cutaneous glands by its long ſtagnation. | 
That the cauſe is in the liver ſeems to be ſupported by 

obſerving that often, on the diſappearance of fiery pimples 

in the face, an indurated liver is a conſequence, and 


thence a dropſy; and, on the contrary, diſorders of the 


liver are ſometimes reheved by eruptions in the face, 
whence great care ſhould be uſed in applying topics. 
Thdugh tipplers are moſt ſubject to this complaint, the 


moſt abſtemious are ſometimes affected with it, by ſud- 


denly drinking a draught of cold water when they are hot. 
The prognoſtic is doubtful as to the cure. If the caſe 
is recent and mild, and the habit of body good, there is 


| hope; if of long ſtanding, inveterate or malignant, a cure 


is a deſideratum. x | | 
n general a temperate regimen is proper; but if the 
patient is accuſtomed to a generous diet, a ſudden altera- 


exerciſe; the mind ſhould be kept as calm as poſſible : 
Scarborough water is generally eſteemed very uſeful ; ſpi- 
rituous and ſpicy food ſhould be omitted; ſo ſhould pork, 
cheeſe, and all that does not eaſily digeſt. _ 5 

As to topicals, practical writers abound with variety of 
them : but great caution is required in their uſe; nay, they 
are often dangerous. Heiſter ſays that the pimples or puſ- 


with whey and mineral waters. 5 
Internally, the ſpring juices, mercurial deobſtruents, 
with antimonials, ſaponaceous, and after theſe ferrugine- 
ous preparations are to be preferred. Antimonials, as they 
have the beſt effect in the emunCtories of the ſkin are moſt 


not to be omitted. 'The bowels ſhould be kept conſtantly 
lax. And during the ſeaſon the ſpring juices may be con- 
ſtantly taken. Bitters, particularly an infuſion of the Se- 
ville orange peel, is an excellent auxiliary. See Heiſter's 


Surgery; Turner's Diſeaſes of the Skin; Brooks's and the 


London Practice of Phyſic.  _ 
GUTTA + RUBEA, vel Ruonia, See GurTA Ro- 

SACEA. | 5 MT | 

' GUTTA ROSFA, i. e. Gutta roſacea. . 
GUTTA SERENA. See AmauRos1s and Au BL x- 

OPIA. 7 | . 

GUTTA VITE, i. e. Balſ. traumat. 

GUTTALIS, 1. e. Arytænoides. 


goutte in French ſigniſies convulſions; hence the name of 
a preparation called pulvis ad gutietam; it conſiſted of 
dittany, human ſkull, contrayerva, &c. but many mix 
only equal parts of peony and valerian roots, It was ori- 
ginally an invention of Riverius, and by ſome is called 
epileptic powder. | | 

GUTTUR, i. e. Bronchocele. 

GUTTURALIS ARTERIA. The frit conſiderable 
branch of the external carotid 1s the ſuperior guttural 
which aziſes juſt where it parts from the internal and 
runs to the thyroid gland, and to the muſcles and other 
parts of the larynx or pharynx. 85 

The inferior guttural artery is the TRacaEALIs AR - 

14, which ſee. 
TE RIA, 1 GUT- 
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tion is not adviſeable ; all violence ſhould be avoided as to 


tules in the face are ſmall biles, and as ſuch are cured 


to be relied on, and, as purges, the mercurial kind are 


GUTTETA. Caſtellus informs us that the word 
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GUTTURALIS VENA. The right goes from the 


upper part of the bifurcation above the mammaria of the 
{ame fide, aud ſometimes from the ſubclavia. 'The left 
from the left fubclavian near its origin. | 

GUTTURIFORMIS CARTILAGO. The arytznoid 
cartilage. | | 

GYCYPICROS. Woody nightſhade. See SOLANUM, 

GYMNASTICA. Gymnaſtics, Theſe are the exer- 
ciſes of the body which were propoſed for the reſtoration 
and preſervation of health, and for the cure of diſeaſes, 
Theſe exerciſes were of Greek origin; they are ſo called 
from the word yuuvcs, fag ; for theſe exerciſes were per- 
formed by naked men'in the public games. Theſe exer- 
ciſes were wreſtling, running, leaping, and other aCts of 
agility and force. BS re 1 

Herodicus, the father of Hippocrates, was the firſt who 
introduced theſe exerciſes into medicine. - 

The Egyptians thought, gymnaſtics not neceſſary; they 
thought that by them a genuine hcuith was not generated, 
but in its ſtead a ſhort-lived ſtrength, highly dangerous to 
young people. See Hieronymus Mercurialis de Arte 

Eymnaſtica; Fuller's Medicina Gymnaſtica. | 
GYMNOSPERMOS. See ANGIOSPERMOS. _ 
GYNU CIA, from vun, woman. It ſignifies the men- 
ſtrua, and ſometimes the lochia. | | 
' GYNZ*CIUM, from un, a woman. A ſeraglio, alſo 
x name for antimony. 5 | 
GYNECOMASTON. An enormous increaſe of the 
breaſts of women. Rr ET ESR 
GYNACOMASTOS. A man whoſe breaſts are large, 
like a woman's, from yuvn, a woman, and pare, breaſt. 


GYNACOMYSTAX, from yin, a woman, and uugas, 


maphrodites, ſo called, are properly women, 


formed of the vitriolic acid and calcareous earth; {| 


In foſlilogy they are arranged both as ſtones and fl 


ly; in the fire readily fall or calcine, but with water c 
crete again into a maſs, which ſoon beconies hard. Whe 
| conſidered as falts, they conſtitute a genus of the ord 


ters of a ſalt are not ſufficiently apparent, it is called 


a beard. The hairs on the female pudenda, 


HA@AM 


GYNANTHROPOS. That ſpecies of 
dite which partakes more of the female than © 
that ſpecies which partakes moſt of the male j 
drogynus. Theſe diſtinctions are groundleſs, 


hermanln 
f the male 
8 called 
for all he 


GYNECANTHE, i. e. Black bryony. 

GYPSOPHYTON. The great ſaxifrage. 

GYPSUM. Gyps, called alſo terras, plaiſter 
and hall-plaiſter. Authors differ much about the »..; 
One ſays it is the calx of alabaſter; another that goa 
of Scajola z others that of Muſcovy glaſs ; and others 
ſay it is the calx of the ſelenite ſtone. But our 1 
is a lime made of common whitiſh ſtones, and dati | 
talc, ſlightly burnt till they ſparkle. See Lewis's note x 
Neumann's Chem. Works. The gypſum and ſelenites : 


ſon 


though they generally are found in the ſtate of fone 
yet they may be conſidered as a kind of chemical fi 


When conſidered as ſtones, they conſtitute an order « 
ſtones called gypſum, plaſter ſtones, & c. The charide 
of this order are foſſil bodies, which cut and (crape eaſ 


of earthy neutral ſalts. This genus conſiſts of the vit 
olic acid and calcareous earth. See Edward's Elemen 
of Foſſilogy. When the gypſum is ſolid, and its chara 


ſtone. When it is a part of the contents of miner 
waters, or common waters, it is in a ſaline ſlate, oft 
called ſclenites. | | 5 


H. 


which reſembles a parſnip, and is as ſalutary 
| food. : 5 
HABENA. 
Keep the lips of wounds together. FS 5 
HABITUS PLANT E. The habit of a plant is the 
outward appearance of plants, or what is called their 
Ort. ä | | | | 
HACUB. A ſpecies of carduus, the young thoots of 
which are eat by the Indians, but the roots are emetic. 
HADID. Iron. de ro Ca», 
HACCEITAS. The quinta eſſentia of the chemiſts. 
HAMA. Blood, | | x 


HAMAGOGOS, from aa, bleed, and aya, to bring | 


away. The name of an antidote in Nicolaus Myrepſus, 


which was uſed for promoting the menſtrual and hæmor- 


rhoidal fluxes. | 


ginaria, In which all things ſeem to be of a red colour. 
HEMAL OPS, from a , blood, and og, the counte- 


nance, The livid marks of ſugillations in the face and 


EYCS., | 3 
HEMATAPORIA. A waſting from a poverty of 
blood. | 


HAMANTHUS, from alla, bled, and arbeg, a flower. 


The blood flower, or African tulip. Boechaave men- 
tions three ſpecies, but no medical virtue. 


L ts The name of a Virginian root! HAMATEMESIS. Vomiting of blood. See vol 
The name of a bandage, contrived to 
| this ore of iron thus, from its ſuppoſed virtue of fi 


| cients called it hæmatites; but when it was in 04g 
ted pieces, they call it ſchiſtus, but they poſſels 004 


| | and Spain, but we have as good as any in Enghud, 
HZEMALOPITA. A variety of the pſeudoblepſis ima- 
] redneſs becomes brighter. 


- . . . S of 
the crocus martis may be ſubſtituted in its room, 


ing of blood. It is always ſymptomatic. See VOM! 
 HIEMATIA, or Hamation. An epithet for 2 
of garum, made of the inteſtines of fiſh, macerate 
ſalt. | : 5 Fs | 
HEMATTTES, from ala, blood. The Greeks 


ping blood. It is called alſo blood ſtone. When it 
in flattiſh cakes, with knobs on the ſuface, then tle 


tinguiſhing qualities different from each other. 1be® 


ra ſinopica is alſo called blood ſtone. | 
From twenty-four parts of good hæmatites, 

parts of iron hath been extracted, but half its weight l 

ten affords. Plenty of it is met with in German], Fro 


ninete 


very hard, of a dark red colour; but on powderlns lh 
As a medicine, volle 
be expected from it that is not afforded with . 
vantage by iron; and as it is very difficulty po" 


rubigo ferri. See Lewis's Mar. Med. — 
HAMATITINOS. An epithet of a collyru 
len, in which is the hæmatites. 


HEMA T OCELE, from ata blood, apd 11 


(0! 


, . . : {yl 
| mor. It is a ſpecies of falſe herma in the lele 


gs of a collection of * in the tunica vaginalis ; its | tremities, hoarſeneſs, a dry tickling cough, & c. as theſe 


enance is the ſame as When an hydrocele is the diſ- | ſhew a general ſtricture on the veſſels, and a tendency of 
ler and ſo is the method of its cure. See Celſus, P. the blood to inflammation, ſo they are commonly the 


| | dp | fore-runners of a copious diſcharge of blood from the 
ATOCELE ARTERIOSUM. The ſame as | fauces, by which means it may always be diſtinguiſhed 


from an hzmoptoe. Though the diſcharge: be from the 
bronchial artery, if it hath not laid any time in the breaſt, 


1 
gineta. 
FEM 
Ea rochvs!s, from aua, blood, and xto, to 
aut. It is a term uſed by Willis to ſignify an hæ- 


it may appear thin and florid; but in this caſe its ejection 
long inkage, 1 | is not ſudden, and its appearance is blackiſh and ſome- 
tun HEMATODES. Bloody crane's-bill. what thick; though a frothy cough attends, there is a 
*. HEMATOMPHALOCELE. A tumor in the navel, | a pain and heat in the breaſt, with a ſenſe of weakneſs 
Y gil with blood, from alu, blood, oe navel, and | there during the diſeaſe , ſometimes a feveriſhneſs appears, 
plu 


but it abates with each diſcharge of blood, which returns 
at intervals until the cure is effected. Sometimes matter 
is mixed with, or follows after the diſcharges. 

Spitting of blood is generally uſeful in pleuriſies, and 
peripneumonies; in a dropſy, the ſcurvy, and conſumption, 
it denotes an ulcer in the lungs; in the robuſt, a ſpitting 
of blood is not very dangerous, but in the tender and fee- 
ble the cure is very difficult, and often impoſlible ; if 


bits 0 
1Ne 1 
tes zn 
ſtone; 
| {al 
d {a 
rder 0 


u. a lumor. | 

” £MATOPEDESIS. Bloody ſweat. 
YEMATOPHLOEBCESTASIS, from au, blood, 
55 a vein, and 5a, a ſtation. It is a ſuppreſſion of the 
petuous current and intumeſcence of the blood in the 
ns. But Galen ſays, that ſome underſtand by it the 
ns full and tumeſcent with blood. | 
HEMATURIA. Bloody urine. See URINE, BLooDY. 
is always ſymptomatic. | 


| | | blood proceeds from an ulcer it is fatal. 
raden EMITRITAUS. A ſpecies of fever. Sce SEMI- The patient ſhould be kept cool and quiet both in body 
Pe eit NIANA. | 5 ä | | and mind; his diet ſhould be ſoft, cooling, ard flender, 
** HEMOCERCHNUS, Blood brought up from the | but yet ſufficiently nouriſhing ; ſpirituous liquors and fer- 
1 ces, with a noiſe, or rattling, or bloody excretions diſ- mented ones ſhould be at leaſt ſo ſparingly uſed, that the 


arged in a dry form. | 
HEMODIA. A painful ſtupor of the teeth, cauſed 
xcid and auſtere ſubſtances touching them. 
HEMOPTOE, 1. e. Hæmoptyſis. | | 
HEMOPTYICUS. A.perſon who diſcharges blood 
m the mouth is thus called. „ | 
HEMOPTYSIS, from aye, blood, and vo, to ſpit. 
ſitting of blood; alſo called hxmoptoe, and hæmo— 
55. If blood is diſcharged from the noſe or mouth, it is 
nerally called a ſpitting of blood; but it ſeems more 
oper when blood flows from the noſe, to call it a bleed- 
pat the noſe; when from the ſtomach, a vomiting of . n. m. major, 6ta vel 3tia quaq. hora pro re nata. 

bod; and only when from the lungs, a ſpitting of | Purges of the ſal Glaub. ver. are ſingularly uſeful in 


bod, = „ ; ſ checking internal hæmorrhages, and may be ſo repeated 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs py- | as to keep the bowels always lax. | : 


e vin 
demen 
chara 
called 
miner 
e, ofts 


blood may never be rarified thereby; the voice ſhould not 
be exerted in any extraordinary degree. | 

Medicines need not be given before the patient ſeems 
weakened by his complaint; and then in proportion to 
the ſtrength of the patient, bleeding in the arm may be 
repeated. When the conſtitution will admit of this ope- 
| ration, the diſcharges by it ſhould be copious, ſor one free 
bleeding is far more uſeful than many ſparing ones. 


pended on. The following method is the moſt convenient 


ir, and order hzemorrhagize. He obſerves five ſpecies. | De Haen recommends the drinking of cold water. 
Hemepty/is plethorica, when no other diſorder is attend- Styptics are not to be depended on. 5 
t than the exceſs of blood. 2. Hæmoptyſis violenta, If the cough is troubleſome, an electary with nitre and 
here ſome external violence hath been the cauſe. 3. | ſperma c#ti will be uſeful; and as an opiate the pil, e ſty- 
envþty/zs phthiſica, where there is a waſting and conti- | race may be given in ſuch doſes as juſt to allay this trou- 
je debility takes place after a cough. 4. Hemopty/*s | bleſome ſymptom. See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham, 
culota, when with the diſcharges by coughing there | edit. ii. p. 267. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 206, 
| calcareous concretions thrown up. 5. Hæmoplyſis vi- | and Med. Muſeum, vol. ii. p. 257—259. Brook's Pract, 
ia, when accuſtomed evacuations being imprudently | of Phyſ  _ Ho 1 55 
ecxed is the cauſe, | | HAMOPTYSIS ACCIDENTALIS, i. e. Hæmopty- 
Paſionate people, weakly flender people with long | fis violenta. | | | Ph 
Cs, and Hat breaſts, and thoſe who while young were HAMOPTYSIS HABITUALIS, i. e. Hæmoptyſis 
iect to bleed at the noſe, are moſt ſubject to an . violenta, _ e 3 85 5 | | 

85 3 HAMOPTYSIS TRAUM AT ICA, i. e. Hæmopty- 

Vouir An hæmoptoe may happen three ways: 1. By an ac- | ſis violenta. | 1 | 

for a tal rupture of 1 veſſels, in which caſe, if the veſ-P HAEMOPTYSIS EX TUBERCULO PULMONUM, 


"eral are {mall, and the patient is quiet, there is no dan- i. e. Hzmoptylis phthiſica. 


t, but if large, the danger is conſiderable. 2. From | HZAEMOPTYSIS CATAMENIALIS, 1, e. Hæmo- 


Greeks « vicer in the lungs, whence in.coughing it will be forced | ptyſis vicaria. | 5 BY 

vc of Ts mix with phlegm or pus, in which caſe danger | HAMOPTYSIS PERIODICA, i. e. Hæmoptyſis vi- 
Chen it! breat, as lome large veſſel may be eroded. 3. By ana- | cara. 355 e 

hen the mos, this is without danger, and oft relieves women HEMORRH AGILA, from aa, blood, and pnocou, to 
0g ll le menſes are ſuppreſſed. | | break forth, or pnyvow, to break forth. There are but few 
Teſs no OR Ot ines the branghial artery is ruptured. If the ori- hemorrhages (not owing to external violence) which would 


T. het 1 mall, the diſcharge is ſoon at an end, for the | prove fatal, if no means were uſed to ſtop them; hence 


a Magnating in the cellular ſubſtance of the lungs, the | many medicines have, at different times, had the repute 


85 ninel % » compreſſed, and the rupture cloſed : in ſome | of being ſpecifics. Periodical and critical hemorrhages 
weight i = this blood is abſorbed, in others it corrupts and | have generally their cauſe in the primc viz, and their 
any, frat ſe an inflammation, which terminates in ſuppuration, | propereſt remedies are ſuch as thoſe that purge, and ren- 
and. [ng its way into the bronchia, is by degrees ſpit | der the bile temperate, of which kind are the fal Glaub. 
ering 0 often a conſumption follows. but ſtill to be preferred is the ol. ricini ver. The ſeat of 
"otking \— mes the rupture happens in the pulmonary artery, | ſpontaneous hemorrhages is generally where the veſſels are 
ub wol N * the diſcharge of blood is ſudden, more copious tender, and not braced up ed neighbouring membranes, 
y pov 3 than when from the bronchial artery; it is | &c. as in the noſtrils, bronc ia of the lungs, the gums, | 
oom, 0 $ »out pain, and unmixed with phlegm. ſtomach, inteſtinum ileum, the extremity of the inteſti- 
4 en this diſorder is from a rupture of the pulmonary | num rectum, the uterus, and vagina; though rare in- 
rrium in "7 38 juſt obſerved, the following ſymptoms are not | ſtances are recorded of hemorrhages from veſſels which 
ac dally attendant ; but for the moſt part the preced- | lie deeper and are more defended. _ | 
1 wan ae are anxiety about the præcordia, difficulty | Thoſe who abound with thick fibrous blood rarely are 
e {c10'Vh | märz. an oppreſſive undulatory pain about the affected with this diſorder; a diſpoſition to it is generally 
of | n uat 


ulencies'in the belly, a coldneſs of the ex- hereditary, _ is increaſed by action, cloſe thinking, not 
5 | acri 


Nitre, if taken early in this diſorder, is much to be de- 


and uſeful : R Sal nitri 3 ſs. conf. roſar. 3 iv. m. cap. 
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acrid aliments, &c. thoſe who have too much ſerum in 
their veſſels, who have a ſoft texture of body, are ſeden- 
tary, or have a defeCtive perſpiration, and who eat more 
than they can eaſily diſcharge, are moſt ſubject to hamor- 
rhages. | 

The cauſes are not directly a redundancy of blood, its 
acrimony, or thinneſs; but rather from an irregular unequal 
circulation, which happens when the parts remote from 


not eaſily return through the veins, hence the ſmall arte- 
ries and particularly thoſe that are the leaſt defended are 
ruptured, But the cauſes of thoſe he@morrhages that are 
of the ſymptomatic king. are to be ſought for in inſarctions 
and obſtructions or indurations of the veſſels and the viſ- 
cera, which put a ſtop to the free circulation of the fluids, 
and occaſion a glut on particular parts. From what is juſt 
ſaid, acrimony and rarefaQtion are not excluded from the 
occaſional cauſes, as is evident in ſcorbutic habits, &c. 
In acute diſeaſes, when there are*fmall diſcharges cf 


dious diſeaſe. . Hæmorrhages are ſalutaty when no in- 
convenience 1s obſerved from them, for then the habit is 
one way or other relieved. When this accident happens 
from diſordered viſcera, eſpecially if the liver, ſpleen, or 
lungs, are the parts. affected, the conſequence is generally 
fatal, by producing a dropſy, a heCtic, &c. which uſhers 
in death. * e | | 
As to the cure, the beſt remedies, where topical ap- 
plications cannot be admitted, are, a cool air, reſt, a 
ſparing mild diet given in ſmall quantities at a time, aCi- 
dulated drinks, nitre & ſal. Glaub. as directed in the 
hæmoptyſis, and opiates in ſmall doſes; Hoffman adds to 


water. If the diſorder is ſymptomatic, the cure depends 
chiefly on the removal of the original diſeaſe. Perſons 
rarely die of hemorrhages, unleſs the large arteries are 


into a deliquium, and then the h&morrhage ſtops: if 


warm room, give, only a ſmall quantity of fleſh broth 
frequently, and thus drooping life may be ſupported, un- 
til the divided veſſels contract themſelves and conſolidate. 
Thoſe who endeavour to recover perſons from the de- 


liquors, do not reſtore the loſt quantity of fluids, but in- 
creaſe the action of the veſſels on their remaining con- 
tents, by which more blood is ſtill diſcharged : again, if 


by theelaſticity of the veſſel, is contracted and concealed 
within the lips of the wound, Dr. Hunter recommends 
to leave all interna] hemorrhages to nature; and ſays, 
that life is ſafe if the patient is permitted to faint. 


diſcharged from wounds, are diſcharged from the arte- 
ries; for pretty large veins, when divided, diſcharge but 
little blood. Sometimes the bleeding veſſel admits of a 
compreſs on the ruptured or wounded part; but when 
this cannot be effeCtually applied, the needle and ligature 
are the propereſt means of relief. Hæmorrhages in the 
mouth ſometimes require the aCtual cautery; but in other 
caſes eſcharotics are not adviſeable. See Wou Ns of 
the arteries. See the word PRoFus10. | 25 
Hæmorrhages from the noſe. In perſons of a 
habit they are copious and frequent; eſpecially if the veſ- 
ſels are ſmall and numerous. In lean perſons, whoſe 
veſſels are large, they do not ſo frequently happen; but 
when they do, they are proſuſe. Fernelivs obſerves, 


rhous, are ſubject to frequent hamorrhages of the noſe, as 
well as dropſical patients.“ 15 | | 
The cauſes in general are the ſame as in other morbid 
hemorrhages, 
Bleeding at the nofe is often preceded by ſome degree 
of quickneſs in the pulſe, a fluſhing in tbe face, pulſa- 
tion in the temporal arteries, heavineſs in the head, dim- 
neſs of ſight, heat in the noſtriis, an itching there, &c. 
All hamorrhages, but eſpecially from the noſtrils, are 
generally accompanied or preceded by a ſtricture of the 
ikin and external parts, a detumeſcence of the veſſels, a 


4 


the heart are by a ſtricture ſo braced up that the blood can- 


blood which ſuddenly ceaſe, they indicate at leaſt a te- 


| then take a piece of catgut (about the ſize of 2 ſech 


theſe, frictions of the feet, and bathing them in warm | 


| and thus you certainly ſtop the bleeding. After a fe 
divided; but thoſe who ſaffer a great loſs of blood fall | 


the patient is thus left dead, as it were, in a moderately - 


liquiums which hemorrhages occaſion, by giving cordial | 


a large artery is not wounded, or ſuch a one as being af- 
fixed to a bone cannot retraCt itſelf and cloſe, the oritice, 


| divides into branches, one of which runs down bell 


As to external h@morrhages, which admit of topical 
aſſiſtance, it may be obſerved, that almoſt all the blood 


ſpungy 


that “ perſons whoſe viſcera and liver are weak and ſcir- 


3 era 
hemorrhage there are large tumours, which are Pet. 


refrigeration, laſſitude in the limbs, coſtireneſs 
in the belly. : 

In many inſtances the loſs of blood by the nor. : 
lutary, as the vertigo, head-ach, epilepſy an * 
Gght, Ke. Thoſe who in childhood often bia . 
noſe, when older become ſubject to diſorder; 8 
breaſt, the rheumatiſm, piles, nephritic, 1 

In attempting a cure, it ſhould be rememhe:e, 
Periodical bleedings at the noſe ſhould not be ſto ** 
leaſt before the patient is much weakened by 1 k 
apoplexy or a lethargy ſhould be the conſequence, W 
1s related above, concerning hemorrhages . en : 
ſhould be remembered in this particular cafe. oo 
purging with the ſal. Glaub. ver. is in this i. 
moſt a ſpecific; putting the hands and feet in warm wa 
aſſiſts in removing the ſpaſm of the veſſels in the en 
mities. | | 

When notwithſtanding internal medicines, and de 
of lint put up the noſtrils, the blood continues to f0 
from the noſe, the following method, communica, 
(if I remember right) by a ſurgeon in Birmingham, Ti 
hint of this method of ſtopping up the noftrils and paſſy 
into the throat, is mentioned alſo in Le Dran's Operation 
Caſe vi. in the Remarks, eaſily and effectually puts ane 
to the complaint.“ Take a piece of flrong lewing ſi 
wax it well, and to one end ol it faſten a doſſil of lint 


mA at 
py 


or colic Pain 


ſtring of a violin) and introduce it up the bleeding noſti 
when you perceive it in the mouth, take hold of its e 
with a forceps, and draw it out thereat, make 2 kn 
upon it, and faſten the end of the waxed ſilk to it; th 
withdraw the catgut back again by the noſtril; take lg 
of the ſilk, and pull the doth] of lint into the potter 
noſtril: after which, ſtuff the anterior noſtril full ol lu 


days the lint may be taken away.” See Hoffman; a 
Van Swieten's Comm. on Boer. Ap. | 
HAMORRHAGIA. Bleeding at the noſe, It is 
ynonymous with profuſio, and in Cullen's Noſology, itlig 
nifies active or febrile h@morrhages. 5 
HAMORRHAGIA UTERINA. Exceſſive menſes 
HAMORRHOIDALE, or Hæmorrhoidalis herb 
i. e. Chelidonium minus. Bo | 
 HAMORRHOIDALES ARTERLE. Hzmortha 
dal arteries. They are the external and internal. 
 HAMORRHOIDALIS. Hæmorrhoidal fever. 
 HAMORRHOIDALIS EXTERNA ARTERHM 
See Pupica CoMMUnis ARTERIA. | 
HAMORRHOIDALIS INTERNA ARTIR!: 
See MESENTERICA INFERIORA ARTERIA. It (00 


the inteſtinum rectum, to which it is diſtributed by ſeit 
ral ramifications, and it communicates with the aten 
hypogaſtricz. | TO | f 
HAMORRHOIDALES EXTERNE VENT. Th 
external hæmorrhoidal veins. They ſpread about t 
inteſtinum rectum and anus; and proceed from the by 
pogaſtrice vent: they communicate with the hamo 
rhoidales intern. „ | _ 
HAMORRHOIDALIS INTERNA VEN\. Y 
internal hxmorrhoidal vein z alſo called the leſſer me 
raic vein. It is called hzmorrhoidal, from the tame 
often found at its extremity next the anus; which at 
called hæmorrhoides. It is one of the three great branci 
of the vena portæ ventralis; though ſometimes it ſri 
ſrom the ſplenica : it ſends a branch to the duoden 
from near its beginning : then it is divided into ts 
branches, one of which aſcends, the other deſcends; l 
deſcending branch runs down on the left portion of thec 
lon on its lower incurvations, and on the inteſtinum rec | 
to the anus. The hæmorrhoidal veins have no l, 
HAMORRHOIDES, from ala, blocd, and N. 
flow. The hæmorrhoids, or piles. A diſcharge ol, il 
from the hæmorrhoidal veins is thus named, and it 


called the open, or bleeding piles : when inſtead of f 


painful at the lower part of the rectum, they a bo 
the blind piles. Dr. Cullen places this genus 0.1 4 
in the claſs pyrexiæ, and orders hzmorrhagit ©. 
tinguiſhes four ſpecies : 1. Hæmorrhois tumels: 


3 Hxmorid 


. any 
there are external ſwellings on the edge of the . 


worrbois procidens, when the piles are external, 
mel by a bearing down of the anus. 3. Hæmor- 
3 when the piles are internal without external 
1 ot bearing down of the anus. 4. Hæmorrhois 
” when there are Pains and tumor about the anus, 
diſcharge of blood. | 

m diſſections this diſeaſe ſeems to be an echymoſis 
\ cellubar membrane of the lower part of the rectum, 
te extremities of the neighbouring veſſels : if this 
ne, it accounts for the great loſs of blood this way, 
dur loſs of ſtrength, for it is gradually emptied into 
umolis, and it is from thence that it pours out ſo 
nah plentifully. : : | 

re is ſeldom much diſcharge from the external hæ- 
tidal veſſels, but they readily admit of varices be- 
rmed in them, which are painful. But the inter- 
-motrhoidal veſſels not only diſcharge a large quan- 
but when ſuppreſſed, thoſe diſorders are generated 
b ariſe from diſorders of the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, 
nunicuMWntery, and inteſtines. 9 

am. Ir the extremity of the inteſtinum rectum, inter- 
ad paff are little jagged proceſſes, ſomewhat like the ca- 
peration ne myrtiſormes in the vagina, which are the ſeat 
ts ane e internal, as well as of the external piles. 

wing fi ofe who are of a lax, ſpongeous habit, and diſpoſed 
| of lined ; who eat heartily, and drink freely ; who indulge 
fa ſech e; who are habitually coſtive, &c. are the mofl 
g noflri & to this diſorder. | CE 8 

f its e e piles oſten affe& pregnant women, from the preſ- 
e a in of the uterus on the hemorrhoidal veins. In all 
it z th caſes, the immediate cauſe is a difficult circulation 
take e blood through the hæmorrhoidal veins, in conſe- 
polen ee of their perpendicular ſituation, and want of 


1! of liv ies. The diſcharge happens when the extremities of 


er a tWrefels in the inteſtinum rectum are ſo diſtended by 
an; 2a accumulated blood, as to be returned. Whatever 


It eh the ramifications of the vena portæ, or invites 
gu, itz too large quantities to the hæmorthoidal veins, diſ- 
to this complaint. Aloes, garlic, jalap, and even 


menſes ed in ſome conſtitutions, bring on the piles, by de- 


beta en afflux of humours to their ſeat : aromatic food, 
and ſtrong wines, anger, grief, or any violent com- 
mortbei on of body or mind do the ſame. | 


it ſizes, from that of a pea, up to a pullet's egg. 
are diſtinguiſhed from other tubercles about the 
by their colour and reſiſtance to the touch, for they 


r. 
TERIA 


TIB hid or black, and, when preſſed by the finger, 
1 feel like a bladder filled with water; which circum- 


es are not obſerved in other tubercles in the anus, 
bout it: ſome of theſe are ſoft and not painſul, others 
hard, painful, and inflamed. This kind of piles 
nally appear in coſtive habits that are plethoric, and 
omen that are pregnant, or after difficult labour, or 


by {ere 


> arter! 


E. Th 


vout U refſed menſes. If theſe blind piles burſt, they form 
open, or bleeding piles. The blind piles ſometimes 


the by 


hema ſuch a ſpaſm in the anus, as renders fitting difficult, 


the adminiſtration of a clyſter impoſſible ; and ſome- 
5 give riſe to a fiſtula. | 3 | 

e eruption of the hæmorrhage in the open piles is 
"preceded by ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, flatulencies, pain 
tthe os ſacrum, and various other ſymptoms, which 
der the whole frame. In the beginning of exceſſive 
'Tges, the blood is black and grumous; after this, it 
us of a redder colour, and after this the diſcharge is 
- and mucous, reſembling the white of egg: at 
| k e ſtrength is impaired, the pulſe is languid and 
1 üs, and a cachexy, an heQic fever, or a dropſy 
dom, and the caſe becomes deſperate. „ 
1 Piles are not always readily diſtinguiſhed ; and 
attention is ſometimes required, left they be con- 


; 
C about the anus. 


| OPT, or heCtic is the conſequence. Exceſſive 
vidal diſcharges often terminate in dropfies; but 
% cel a dropſy from an indurated liver, death is 
e veins give great relief to the conſtitution 
es TPrelled by the gout, aſthma, iſchiadic pains, 
X the kidnies or bladder, hypochondriac, hyſte- 


ates a redundance of blood, retards its paſſage 


e blind piles appear in the form of tubercles of dif- 


n the contrary, moderate diſcharges from the 


2 


ed with the colic, or a dyſentery, or other tu- 


e « Mg * : 
1 the cauſe is a tumor in the liver or ſpleen, a a 


HAM 


ric, or maniac diſorders, &c. Only thoſe diſcharges of 


2 patient is enfeebled, and the digeſtion, &c. are 
nurt. | | 

The general indications are, 1. To take off the in- 
creaſed impetus to the ſeat of the diſeaſe, by bleeding, 
and ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha. 2. To induce an aſtric- 
tion to the relaxed veſſels; this ſhould be done ſlowly ; 
and to this end, alum is a proper application, or the bark 
may be uſed, but other vegetable aſtringents are too pow- 
erful. 3. To avoid all irritation, by regulating the ſtools. 

An incautious uſe of improper diet will render the beſt 
medicines ineffectual in this diſeaſe z for which reaſon 


carefully avoid all known cauſes of it, and every accident 
that can increaſe it. 


leaſt moderate the violence of them a light diet, that is 


rank. | | 
When the piles do not bleed, they are attended with 


niment may be ſpread on ſoft rags, and kept on with 
proper bandages: if the piles are troubleſome by their 
bulk, dreſs them with a mixture of ſimple lime-water, 


and the ol. ricini, are alſo proper laxatives. | 
If the want of tone in the rectum be a cauſe, chalybeate 


ſome time. 


duction or continuance of the piles, ſuch remedies as are 
adapted to their removal, muſt not be omitted. 

Forms of medicines, both internal and external, are 
abundantly preſcribed in thoſe practical authors in com- 
mon uſe to them; therefore the reader is deſired to ſelect, 
as circumſtances may ſeem to require. | 


and five or fix hours before the operation, inject a clyſter, 


leave the ſmalleſt vein open. If the profuſion ceaſes not 
thus, apply lint, with proper compreſſes, and the T ban- 


a convenient inſtrument until the veins can be come at. 
If the blind piles encompaſs the anus, ſo as to prevent the 
diſcharges by ſtool, and to prove otherwiſe troubleſome, | 
remove the largeſt of them by a ligature, which may be 
tightened daily until the tumor drops off: but before 
this attempt, let warm ſpirit of wine be uſed, in order 


open it with a lancet. 


Diſtempers; Le Dran's Operations; Brooks's and Lon- 
don Practice of Phyſic. „ B Rp ans 
HEMORRHOIDES EXCEDENTES, i. e. Hzmor- 
rhois tumens. 1 
HZMORRHOIDES DECOLORAT AZ. The Hæmor- 
rhois tumens, when the diſcharge is mucous, not bloody. 
H AMORRHOIDES ALBE, i. e. Hæmorrhois de- 
coloratæ. 8 
HAMORRHOIDES MUCID, i. e. Hæmorrhois 
decoloratæ. 558 | 
HAMORRHOIS, fo Dr. Cullen names the hæmor- 
rhoides. 
HAMORRHOIS IMMO DIC A, i. e. Hæmorrbois 


HAMORRHOIS POLYPOSA, i. e. Hæmorrhois tu- 


mens. 


HAMORRHOIS, ab Exenia, i. e. Hzmorrhois pro- 
cidens. | 


HAMORRHOUS. The name of a poiſonous ſer- 


pent, ſee P. Ægineta, lib. v. cap. 15. Hippocrates 2 


blood from the anus are to be deemed morbid, by which 


Bleeding at proper intervals, where there is a ſanguine | 
plethora, will in ſome meaſure prevent the returns, or at 


cooling and laxative, ſhould be kept to; broths and gruels 


| are uſeful, but inflaming liquors ſhould be cautiouſly 


| conſiderable pain; in which caſe, doſſils of lint, dipped 
in warm olive oil, may be applied, or other emollient li- 


in which is a ſmall quantity of camphorated ſpirit of wine 
| and a little ſugar of lead. | | 

'The bowels muſt be kept lax ; and for this end, the 
elect. e cafha is far preferable to the elect. lenitiv. ſulphur, 


tinCtures, with bitters, and caſcarilla, may be taken for 


If other diſorders attend, which conduce to the pro- 


If the caſe requires the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon to check 
the hæmorrhage, a cooling purge may be adminiſtered, 


then laying the patient with his belly acroſs a bed or table, : 
let an aſſiſtant ſeparate the nates, then the operator may 
tie up the bleeding veins with a needle and thread; but if 


there are tubercles, take hold of them with the forceps, 
and cut them off, tying them up alſo; but be careful to 


dage. If the veins are high in the rectum, diſtend it with 


to diſperſe it. If the diſtended vein is high and inflamed, | 


See Hoffmann ; Heiſter's Inſtitutes Lobb on painful 
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thoſe large veins thus, which, when opened, diſcharge | 
the blood copiouſly. | 
H AMOSTASIA. A general ſtagnation of blood from 
a plethora. 
HH EMOST A'TICA, from aua, blood, and ignui, to | 
ſtop. Medicines which ſtop bæmorrhages. | 
. HAMOTOICUS, one who ſpits blood, from alu, 


blood, lu, to ſpit. 5 
HARMIA. A ſort of Indian fruit like pepper. See 
Lemery de Drogues. | 


HAGIOSPERMON, i. e. Santonicum. 
 HAGIOXYLON, i. e. Guiacum lignum. 
HAIMACHAT ES, i. e. Achates. 

18 The art of fuſing ſalts. | 
 HALCYONIUM. The ſpume or froth of the ſea. It 

is oily, or bituminous. . | 
| HALEC; alſo called harengus, the herring, Pickled 
herrings are applied to the ſoles of the feet as ſinapiſms 
are. Freſh ones produce the alkaline putrefaction in the 
ſtomach, ſo are uſeful when an acid prevails there. | 
 HALICACABUM. See ALKEKENG1 & PISUM. 
HALICACABUM INDICUM RECTUM. A ſpe- 
cies of ſolanum. | 5b | | 
_ HALICACABUM PEREGRINUM. A ſpecies of 
corindum. | | . — 
HALICES. Pandiculations after ſleep, or upon awak- 
Ing. YI | 
_ HALIMUS; called alſo portulaca marina; atriplex 


maritima anguſtiſſimo folio; common ſea purſlane, and 


— 


tree ſea purſlane. Dioſcorides tells us, that the leaves 
are eaten as food; and Aetius ſays, the buds are uſed as 


ickles. | 5 8 

HALINITRON. Nitre. RN | 

HALLUCINATIONES. Deceptions, miſtakes : 
Cullen 
theſiz. 
 HALMYRAX, 
leys of Media. 3 | 
_  HALMYRIS, The name of a ſpecies of a ſea cab- 


bage. | | 

; HALMYRODES. Salt, or ſalſuginous. Hippocrates 
uſes this word as an epithet ſor ſome fevers, in which, 
according to Galen, the external parts, when touched, 
communicate ſuch an itching ſenſation as is perceived 
from handling ſalt ſubſtances. When applied to the ſkin, 


Dr. 
places it as ſynonymous with his order of dyſæſ- 


A ſort of nitre produced in the val- 


it ſignifies a ſort of roughneſs as if it was ſalted. It is | 


alſo an epithet for many excretions that are ſalt and acri- 
monious. TE | 5 Es 
HALO. In anatomy, it is the areola round the nip- 
les. 3 SI FEET 
HAMMONIACI LACRYMA, i. e. Gum ammoni- 
HAMUS, or Hamulus. An hooked inſtrument for 
extracting a dead child from the uterus. | Fils 
HANDAL, or Handala, i. e. Bitter apple. 


HAPSIS. The ſenſe of feeling. It alſo ſignifies con- | 


nexion with reſpect to bandages And ati; pero, in 
Hippocrates, fignifies madneſs, delirium, or loſs of rea- 
ſon. | | | | 
HAPSICORIA. A fort of loathing. See Pics. 
HARMALA. Wild rue. a „ 
HARMEL, called alſo harmala; ruta ſylveſtris; har- 
mel, or Aſyrian wild rue. Its leaves are longer and nar- 
rower than the common rue; it hath but little ſcent: it 


grows in Spain, and ſome of the Eaſtern countries; it is 


rarely. uſed, but is much like the common rue in its qua- 
lities. | Rali Hiſt. © : | 5 
HARMONIA. In anatomy, it is a ſpecies of articu- 
lation, and is when two thin bones meet, and lay over 
each other a little var, 5 
HARM OS. The fleſh that grows betwixt the teeth. 

HARONKAHA, i. e. Zedoaria. 

HARPASTRUM. A ſpecies of exerciſe with a ball. 
HARPAX. Ambar. Alſo a mixture of quick-lime 
and ſulphur. | 58 

HARROWGATE WATER. 
phureous kind. 

HARTFELL WATER. It is one of the ferrugin- 
ous kind, and is ſaid to keep better than any other of its 


. 


It is one of the ſul- 


| frequent and violent. 


century he diſcovered the circulation of th. bloc; 


ver firſt diſcovered them. | 


this fever under the name of phthiſis ; Celſus is the 


| large quantity of perſpirable matter is diſcharge 


invariably abates as ſoon as it is diſcharge 


| lungs continues, ſo the fever is daily renewed, 


HARUNDO. The Indian reed. 
HARVEY (Dr. Wm.) In the be 


ginning of the 


introduced, or gave occaſion to be Introduced, jw. 
into medicine, After him, as eminent, follows 1 
hius. * 
HAS ACIUM. Sal ammoniac. 
HASTA REGIA. The true yellow aſphode 

HASTELLX. Splints uſed in fracturcz. 

HAUD. Wood. The Arabs call 


the apall 


| thus, by way of eminence; it is alſo called haud 


meri, haud hend, and haud heud. 

HAUSTUS. A draught. Draughts differ ng | 
any liquid form, only in their being in ſingle doſes 
mits, purges, opiates, and ſuch others as requires 
nicety in determining the doſe. | 

HAVERI GLANDULAE. Haver's glands, 1 
are the ſinovial glands, and are thus called, becap 


HEAUTONTIMORUMENOS. One who tor 
or excruciates himſelf. _ 
HEBDOMADARIA. It is one of the febres err 
HEBE. The hairs which grow upon the pubes; 
part on which they grow, or the age when they anpe 
HEBISCOS. Marſhmallow. - ; 
HECTICA, from +e&;, habit. An epithet for 1 
cies of fever. It is alſo named by different writers 
ſymptomatic fever; irregulac intermittent fever; { 
of ſuppurations, and flow fever. Hippocrates des 


who ſpeaks of it under the name of an hectic ſever, 
he directs the cure: what were afterwards called 
hectic fevers, were among the fir{t phyſicians called 
bid, or long continued fevers, or maraſmi. At pre 
1 flow and heaic fevers are meant thoſe which 
chronical, and continually, by a preternatural, th 
by a mild and remitting heat, conſume the juices, ind 
a conſumption, and impair the ſtrength There is a 
firmed ſteady health when it is ſaid that there is 29 
habit of body: and when it is ſaid that there is a 4 
cough or fever, it is underſtood that the diſorder is 
caſual, but permanent, or that it makes a part (; 
were) of the conſtitution. Dr. Cullen does not rank 
kind of fever as a genus, but conſiders it always as 
tomatic. - | | RE 
On diſſecting patients whoſe death was the conſeque 
of an Hectic fever, there were found abſceſſes in ons 
other of the viſcera, or ſcirrhous tumors, or thoſe 
the ſteatomatous kind; whence it is evidently a lym 
matic fever. = | 
Lying-in- women, and thoſe in whom the menſcs c 
are liable to this diſorder : intemperate drinkers by 
injury they do the ſtomach and liver, are very fu 
to it; as are all in whom are diſordered glans, 0! 
ceſſes, or ulcers in the internal parts. | | 
The principal cauſe, is the matter of internal de 
which is abſorbed into the blood: this matter, acc0! 
to its quality and quantity, excites a fever more 0! 
The matter, producing this 
of fever, may be formed in any part of the body id 
ently, though perhaps the glands of the meſenteth! 
be its moſt frequent ſource. A ſcirrhous gland . 
art, almoſt conſtantly excites this fever; hard drink 
by injuring the ſtomach and liver, produces the any 
fect. A ſalivation is ſometimes the cauſe. Dr. 2 
his Eſſay on the Nature and Cure of the Phthiſis, de 
that the abſorption of pus is the cauſe of the fever " 
attends the pulmonary conſumption. He attributes 
the following cauſe; viz. In a flate of health, 2 
d from 
ſurface of the lungs: but when the lungs, from If 
mation, or the formation of tubercles and 8 
rendered in part impervious to the air in ine | 
uſual quantity of fluid cannot be carried off 1 in 
of reſpiration ; the quantity ſo retained will dee 
habit, till excreted by ſome other emunclo 
quantity of fluid ſo retained in tbe habit, he co 
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ive, the ati ; 
| ſhort os the purging becomes confirmed : we then 


1 the fever and ſweating conſiderably diminiſhed, and 
*xpetoration of purulent matter in leſs quantity. The 
4neſs of the pulſe betwixt the paroxyſms of the fe- 


py 
is x pearance is like that of an intermittent of an ir- 
-ular kind, but the pulſe is rarely ſettled to a natural 
te; but remains quick, though weak ; the chillneſs of | 
e heftic fever is not regularly ſucceeded either by a dry 
it or ſweat, though one or other of them generally 
lows it; and the hot fit ſometimes approaches without 
J ſenſible degree of chillineſs preceding. The ſweat 
ming on does not ſeem to relleve the patient much; 
den the ſweat is over, the fever will ſometimes conti- | 
e; and in the middle of the fever the chillneſs will re- 

m, which Dr. Wm. Heberden notes, as a certain ſign 


nternis Affe 


er being increaſed after eating and drinking. 


nervous fevers. Dr. Reid diſtinguiſhes the hectic from 
a pulmonary conſumption, as differing from the hectic 
ſlom abſceſſes or ulcers in other parts: the hectic fever 


uſually dry. | | 

[i the pulſe runs on to go, or as ſometimes happens, 
0 120 in a minute, much danger attends ; though ſome- 
tunes the pulſe will be unaffected under a variety of other 
fatal ſymptoms. In laying-in women it is generally fatal ; 
though it muſt be confeſſed that ſome have recovered, 
when attended with every ſign of a fatal caſe. The fatal 
bens are, a continually weak, quick pulſe, an entire 
loſs of appetite and ſtrength, an hippocratic countenance, 
alittle red or oily urine made with an hiſſing noiſe, the 
hair falling off, a diarrhoea, immoderate ſweats, and 


* 


y be relieved from its accumulated bur- 
as the lungs become more and more dry 
ing the uſual quantity of lymph, we find 


roportionably increaſed, and the ex- 
ever more violent, till towards the 


4 the muſcular force and action of the veſſels 
eakened, as probably to be. unable to pro- 
degree of fever as is neceſſary to force the 
h the pores of the ſkin ; it falls upon the in- 
and produces a diarrhoea. From -being uſually 
ent hath frequent motions in a day; till 


he ſuppoſes to have ariſen from the progreſſive inflam- 
f one ſet of tubercles after another. 


the preſence of this fever. This fever is very irregu- 
in its returns. In the fit, the urine is ſo various, 


ut nothing can be aſcertained from its appearances. | 
When the cauſe is an ulcer on the ſurface of the body, 
here are often pains which reſemble the rheumatiſm ; but 
heſe pains are generally ſituated very remote from the 
cer which is their original cauſe. A ſudden puffing up 
A ſome part of the body is ſometimes obſerved in this 
liforder, which ſoon ſubſides ſpontaneouſly. For the 
poſt part its approach is gradual, but its iſſue is not the 
ſs to be dreaded on that account. The ſkin is dry, the 
ongue hard and parched, the cheeks fluſhed, the ſleep is 
ot refreſhing. Hippocrates obſerves, in his Treatiſe de 

3 440 that, on the approach of the fit, 
the whole breaſt is pained as far as the back; that a cough 
often an attendant, and a quantity of thin ſaline ſaliva | 
sdiſcharged : that in the progreſs of the diſeaſe the whole 
body is emaciated, except that the legs becoming rather 
umid, ſeem not much affected; the breathing reſembles 
a whiſtling through a reed. 


Galen fays, that the pathognomonic ſign is, the fe- 


The heCtic fever ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the in- 
ermittent, the common inflammation, and the flow or 


vccalioned by abſceſſes in the liver, under the pſoas muſ- 


cle, and other parts of the body, he ſays, have not the 
remiſtons and morning ſweats like the pulmonary heftic 
on the contrary, it is continued leſs violent; and the ſkin 


Ivelling of the feet. | 


nd, a diverſity muſt be expected in the cure. 


HED 


In ſome inſtances, the cort. elutheria is 
bark, and vice verſa. | 3 
In moſt caſes the ſole intention is to relieve the ſymps 
toms, ſuch as moderating the heat, preventing coſtive- 
neſs and its oppoſite, checking the night ſweats, and at 
the ſame time to put the body into as good a general 
health as may be, by exerciſe, air, and a proper diet. 
When a falivation is the cauſe, a milk diet, with the 
decoction of guaiacum, is generally ſucceſsful. | 
Bleeding in ſmall quantities give a temporary relief. 
When it follows other diſeaſes, and is attended with 2 
bad digeſtion, internal heat, ſweating in the hands and 
feet, give an emetic, and repeat it every two or three days: 
then let the al. diuret. with as much rhubarb be given as 
ſuffices to keep the bowels moderately lax for a few days; 
and after theſe the bark, joined with bitters, and a nou- 
riſhing diet. The columbo root is here to be preferred. 
In cacochymic and ſcorbutic habits, in caſes from a 
defect of the menſes or hzmorrhoids, or the abuſes of ſpi- 
rituous liquors, the Bath waters may be uſed with ſome 


preferabje to the 


In general, a milk diet is to be preferred. Aſſes milk 
is the moſt cooling; but in want of it, mix barley water 
with equal quantities of cow's milk, and let two or three 
pints be taken in a day. Seltzer water may be uſed with 
the milk inſtead of barley-water. | | 
Riding is to be regarded, as noticed in the article 
See Hippocrates de Intern. Affect. Aretæus de 
Cur. Acut. lib. ii. Fernelius, Hoffman, Shebbear's Theory 
and Practice of Phyſic, Dr. Wm. Heberden's Obf. in 
the Lond. Med. 'Tranf. vol. ii. p. 1-17. Dr. Fordyce's 
Enquiry into the Cauſes, &c. of putrid Fevers. Cullen's 
Firſt Lines, vol. ii. 221, &c. e 
HED ERA. Joy | e 
HEDERA ARBOREA. Common, or tree ivy. It 
is the hedera helix. Linn. It is an ever-green plant, 
climbing and ſpreading on old walls and trees ; the leaves 
are angular; the flowers appear in autumn, and are fol- 
lowed in winter by cluſters of black berries. | 
The leaves are nauſeous to the taſte, are not uſed with 
us, but are commended by the Germans, as being uſeful 
in the atrophy of children: the doſe is from 5 1 
uercetanus-uſed to make an extract from the berries, 
which he called extractum purgans. From the ſtalks of 
the plant, a reſinous juice exudes in warm countries, 
which is called gummi hederæa; it is of a reddiſh brown 
colour outwardly, and of a bright brown yellow inward- 
ly, of a vitreous gloſſineſs, but not pellucid ; when rub- 
bed, it emits a light agreeable ſmell, and is of a refinous 
ſubaſtringent taſte: it is chiefly uſed as other reſins in 
: HEDERA TERRESTRIS. Ground-ivy. Called alſo 
chamæciſſus; chamælema; calamintha humilior; corona 
terræ; ale-hoof; ſun-hoof; Jack in the hedge; and Gill 
by-the-ground. Glecoma hederacea, or glecoma foliis 
reniformibus crenatis, floribus ex cœruleo purpureis. 
Linn. It is a low, hairy, creeping plant, with ſquare 
ſtalks; roundiſh, or kidney-ſhaped leaves ſet in pairs at the 
joints; the flowers are bluiſh and labiated ; the upper lip 
is cloven, and turned backwards; it is common in hedges 
and ſhady places; it flowers in April, and moſt of the 
warm months after, and is generally found greeniſh all 
| the winter. There are four ſpecies. : 

This herb hath a quick, bitteriſh, warm taſte, an aro- 
matic, but not very agreeable ſmell, which 1s in a great 
_ meaſure diſſipated by drying. It is ſuppoſed to be uſeful 
in diſorders of the breaſt, and is an attenuant. 
cairn ſpeaks highly of it in conſumptions. Ale, in which 
ground-ivy is infuſed, is rendered very fine by it, and is 
called gill-ale. It gives out its virtue moſt perfectly to 
water by infuſion, on inſpiſſating the filtered liquor, only 
the unpleaſant ſmell is diſſipated. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

HEDRA. The anus; alſo the excrements thence 
voided; it ſometimes ſignifies the baſis of an abſceſs, or 
that part which is ſubjected to that which is converted 
into matter. Hippocrates ſometimes uſes this word to 
ſignify a ſpecies of fracture. 

HED RICO 
to the anus. 
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As a variety of circumſtances give riſe to fevers of this 


As far as this diſeaſe is conſidered of the putrid kind, 
tte bark will be that on which relief will principally de- 
bend; but if there is no manifeſt ulcer, it does not pro- 
le much; if it affects the breathing, add to each pint 
ol the infuſion, two or three drams of balſam of Peru, 
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3. An epithet for remedies appropriated 
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HEDYCHROI. A name for certain troches. Their 
compoſition is in ſome of our later diſpenſatories 

HEDYOSMOS. A name of mint, on account of its 
| ſweet ſmell. 15 | 

HEDYPNOIS. Boerhaave mentions four ſpecies : it 
is ſaid to agree with ſuccory in its virtues, but is not of 
any note in medicine. | | 

EDYPNOIS. A name of the dens leonis. 

HEDYSARUM. French honey-ſuckle. Boerhaave 
mentious eight ſpecies; they are ſaid to be deobſtruent 
and vulnerary, but do not obtain in practice. 


HEDYSARUM, i. e. Errum; alſo fœnum Græcum 


ſylveſtre. 


HEDYSARUM GLYCYRRHIZATUM. Liquorice 


veteh. | ö : = 
 HEDYSMATA. Sce STYXMMATA. 
HELCYDRION. A ſmall ulcerous puſtule. 
 HELCYSTER, from eaxw, {io draw. . An 
extracting the foetus. | N | 
HELEAGNUS. A ſpecies of gale. - 
HELENIASTRUM. Baſtard elecampane. Miller 
takes notice of two ſorts. They are natives of America, 
but not remarkable for medicinal qualities, TEST 
'HELENIUM, i. e. Enula. e 
Some ſpecies of ſũn- 


hodk for 


HELENIUM CANADENSE. 
flower are thus named. | 
| HELENIUM INDICUM. 
of ſun- flower; alſo of potatoes. 

HELEOSELINUM, i. e. Apiumm. } 

HELIANTHEMUM. Potatoes; alſo chamæciſtus; 
a ſpecies of ſun-flower. 1 Ev 1 5 
 HELICALIS MAJOR. A ſmall muſcle, which only 
acts upon the cartilage of the ear. See AURICULA. 


A name of ſome ſpecies 


HELICALIS MINOR. A muſcle of the external car. 1 


See AURICULA. x | 
HELICHRYSUM, from me, the ſun, and xpurg, 

gold. Goldylocks. See ELICHRYSUM. ied 

HELICHRYSUM. See GNAPHALIUM. 

HELICHRYSUS, 1. e. Amarantus. 

HELIDAI (PuLv.) See Eur HRR ASIA. 


 HELIOCHR YSON. Some ſpecies of goldilocks. See 
 Er1icnuRyYSUM- | | 


_ HELIOCHRYSUM. 
PHALIUM. | 25 1 
HELIOSCOPIOS. Sun-ſpurge. | 


Golden cudweed. See GRA“ 


HELIOTROPIUM. Turnſole, or heliotrope. Bota- 


niſts enumerate ten or eleven ſpecies; but they are not 
much uſed medicinally. The flowers of this kind of 
plants are funnel-ſhaped ; their brims are cut into ten un- 
equal ſegments; they are collected into a long reflexed 


ſpike, reſembling a ſcorpion's tail; each flower is fol- 


lowed by four naked gibboſe ſeeds. _ | 
HELIOTROPIUM MAJUS. The great turnſole. 
Its leaves are bitter; they give a deep red colour to blue 
paper. Tbe juice of this plant deſtroys warts; a decoc- 
tion of it is ſaid to purge off pituitous humours. 
HELIOTROPIUM TRICOCCUM ; called alſo rici- 
noides; French, or colouring turnſole. This ſpecies 
grows plentifully in France; the leaves are of a pale 
green, almoſt of an aſh colour; the flowers are yellow : 


when the berries are expreſſed, linen rags are dipped in the | 
Juice, and then expoſed to the vapour of urine, which | 


gives them a red colour. The colour of turnſole is ex- 
tremely ſuſceptible of alteration in acids, which, accord- 
ing to their ſtrength, give different degrees of redneſs to 
it. Alcaline falts do not affect it. See Rai Hiſt. Plant. 
HELIOTROPIUM ; called alſo heliotropius ; lapis 
porraceus guttatim, &c. heliotrope, or common blood- 
tone. | 


It is an opake gem, of a green colour, marked with | 


bloody ſpots or veins. | 
HELIOTROPIUM INDICUM. Potatoes. 
HELTTIS, i. e. Squama tris. ae 5 
HELIX. A ſpiral line, from «aw, fo turn. The ex- 

ternal circle or border of the outer ear. | 
HELLEBOR ASTER, HELLEBORASTRUM, or 

HELLEBORINE. Bear's-foot. See HELLEBORUsS. 
HELEBORIZE. Hippocrates and others after him 


uſed, prepared hellebore, which they introduced in- 


to the rectum, both for vomiting and purging, which 


= 


| falutary. Theſe plants are uſed for deſtroying worms | 
children, but are not very fafe. Perhaps the moſt uf 


| Med. Raii Hiſt. Pl. 


containing whitiſh, triangular ſeeds; the root is ſhort 
| commonly near an inch thick, with numerous fibres hang 


is roſaceous. 


ſetter-wort. This plant runs up higher than the hey 


8 them in iſſues, to increaſe their viſcharol 


large, oval, ribbed leaves, placed alternately on a rounl 


that our hellebore is the ſame as the ancients, though ge 


| agreeable ſmell, which is loſt in drying ; to the taſte iti 
| nauſeous, bitreriſh, acrid, penetrating, and durable 


this root it does not work off freely, give an emetic to 
bring it upwards, or it will probably produce Convule 
1 ſions. 


paper. 


they made ſtronger or weaker as they re 
vomiting purging, or both, produced t 
helleboizing. | | 
HELLEBOROIDES. The leaves are like th 
the aconitum ; but in general it agrees both! _ 
ance and virtues with black hellebore, 9 
HELLEBORO-RANUNCULUS. The los 
ſingle, and roundly turned like thoſe of the ra ſs. 
They are of the ſame colour with the flower, Thes, 
— It is ſaid to be cauſtic. | "2 
LLEBORUS, from Se Born, 70 3; ö 
This name is applied to ſeveral l "an, 1 
HELLEBORUS NIGER HORTENS1S pj 
VIRIDI; called alſo helleboraſter minor; helieborat | 
pegwort, and- bear's-foot. | 4 
HELLEBORASTRUM; called alſo helleborus ni 
fœtidus; helleboraſter maximus; conſiligo; great bak 
black hellebore; fetid black hellebore; ſettle- wort F 


quired, and | 
bus, they ca 


foot, with which it is generally confounded; but 1 
hath white flowers with a purple edge, and is Poiſonoy 
whereas the bear's-foot hath green flowers, and is mg 


and ſafe inſtance of their uſefulneſs, is to ſprinkle 1 


hey grow wild in ſhady places. See Tourneſort's Bl. 

HELLEBORUS ALBUS ; alſo called veratrum; co | | 
mon white hellebore. Veratrum album, or very 
album ſibircum, racemo ſupra de compoſito, coro lis ex 
albidis erectis, caule ramoſo. Linn. This plant hut 


ſtalk, which they embrace by a tubulous baſis; in thei 
boſoms, towards the top, appears cluſters of hexaperaloug 
greeniſh white flowers, followed each by three flat pod 


ing from it; externally it is of a biowniſh colour, but in 
ternally much more white, It is common on mountaing 
ous places in Germany, Switzerland, &c. It is not certair 
nerally this ſpecies is a to be ſo. 

When the root of white hellebore is freſh, it hath a dif 


When powdered it is uſed externally againſt ſome cui 
cular eruptions, and for deſtroying cutaneous inſects ; but 
if applied to any ſore, it excites vomiting and other di 
agreeable ſymptoms ; ſnuffed up the noſe it proves a vio- 
lent ſternutatory. If the powder is taken from gr. x. to 
xv. it operates powerfully both upward and downward, 
but except in maniac caſes it is rarely uſed, If on taking 


Hoffman obſerves that it affects the fauces, pro- 
ducing ſtrangulation and danger of ſuffocation, with great 
anxiety; and he recommends the juice of quinces as the 
cure. | e | 


Tinfura Veratri. Tinure of white Hellebore. 


Take of powdered white hellebore roots, eight ounces 
of proof ſpirit, two pints, Digeſt and filter ehrougl 


This is the beſt internal preparation. It is given to fe. 
tuate cathartics, &c. in apopleCtic, lethargic, and maniac 
caſes. In chronical diſorders it might be uſed to great ad 
vantage, if ſmall doſes were begun with, and gradualif 
increaſed. „ | 

'The London college direAs a mel helleboratum, but b 
is rarely uſed, becauſe of the uncertainty of its jtrength3 
3 i. or 3 ii. is a common doſe, Geſner in his treatile 08 
this plant ſays, that an oxymel with the root is 2 Toe. 
ful expectorant, and opens all the natural ſecretions: 

HELLEBORUS NIGER, called alſo veratrum . 
grum, melampodium, Chriſtmas flower, black bald 

It is the helleborus niger, or helleborus ſcapo ſu 1 
floro ſubnudo, foliis pedatis. Linn. The Chriſtmas m 

It is called melampodium, from Melampus, who . 
the firſt that uſed it in medicine. He obſerved its WT 


the goats which fed on it, and thence intro- 
Jit into the materia medica. It is a low plant, without 
ber ſtalk than the pedicles of the leaves and flowers; 
wa divided quite to the pedicle, into ſix, ſeven, or 
. firm ſegments, reſembling bay-leaves, in- 
0 from about the middle to the extremity z the flower 


naked, pentapetalous, of a pale roſe-colour, with 
ſtamina in the middle, which are followed by 


and 
J ca 


ty in 


hoſe 
ap 1 


Veg a 


* * pods full of ſhining black ſeeds, the petala con- 

ne and changing greeniſh ; the root conſiſts of nu- 
y eati 45 fibres, hanging generally from a knotty head, ex- 
d plan ally of a blackiſh colour, internally white. It is pe- 


in), grows wild in the mountainous parts of Ger- 
u, Switzerland, &c. It flowers in our gardens in 


lar v. f . | 
root is the part in uſe. In doſes from gr. x. to 3 ſs. 


FLOR 


raitcyy 


s ni . . ; 
t batte rges. The hellebore of the ancients is generally be- 
vort, 1:0 have been a more active kind than ours. In the 


e ben r practice the black hellebore root is only uſed in 
but th 
iſonou 
is mo 
orms 4 
ſt uſefh 
nkle 1 
(chars 
rt's Ma 


principal uſe is in obſtructions of the menſes, when 
habit is plethoric, and the conſtitution ſanguine, in 
ch caſe, ferruginous preparations would be improper 3 
2motes urine and perſpiration 3 in hypochondriac diſ- 
r;, it may be joined with chalybeates, and if the pulſe 
ww, add the fetid gums, with a julep of volatile ſalt; 
roplies it is uſeful, if joined with lixivial ſalts. In all 
ous caſes which do not admit of chalybeates, its ad- 
ages are conſiderable. | 
othe taſte this root 1s 
a few minutes it benumbs the tongue. Dr. Grew ob- 
es, that it is firſt felt on the tip of the tongue, and then 
ts middle, The fibres are ſtronger, and more active 
the tuberous head, and the cortical part of this than 


n; con 
/Eratry 
O!!1s ex 
int hat 
a rounk 
in the] 


betaloug e internal. It frequently loſes its virtue by long keep- 
at pode 2nd when it hath loſt its ſmell it is good for nothing. 
s ſhort he roots of the poiſonous aconites reſemble thoſe of 


hellebore, but are diſtinguiſhed by their colour; the 
tum being lighter coloured than the paleſt black hel- 
eroots ; therefore, for ſafety, chuſe the darkeit co- 
" I | e 


ang coction deſtroys the active parts of theſe roots; 


es hang 
, but in 
ountaing 
t certait 
ugh ge 


th a di ur ue of the root. Rectified ſpirit takes up chiefly 


aſte it i ritating cefinous part. After due coction in water 
durabe es out little to ſpirit; but after repeated digeſtion in 
ne cui ſpirit, it yields to water a large portion of mucilagi- 
cts; buffs diuretic matter. : . . 

ther die London college directs a watery extract, and | 


es 2 vio⸗ 
gr. x. to 
wnwardy 
n taking 
metic to 

conrul- 
es, pro» 
ith great 
es as the 


[ure with proof ſpirit, The extract is a good and ſaſe 
ration when deſigned for a cathartic; it contains al- 
| the diuretic part; the irritating power is in a good 
fee deſtroyed by boiling. The doſe is from gr. x. to 
dat as an alterative the tincture is far preferable, for 
elles the whole virtue of the roots. See Neumann's 
n. Works; Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. 


IELLEBORUS. A name of the female ſanicle. 
ELLEBORUS NIGER SANICULZ FOLIO, i. e. 


minthica, 
ounces; Lor (Vax.) He introduced chemiſtry into 
through ne; he was followed by Silv. de la Boe, and Tache- 
and now acids, alkalies, &c. were the ſole princi- 
7 medicine, almoſt; but after them aroſe the cele- 
vHanver, whom ſee. | 
SUCAPOLLIN. A ſort of cherry. See CAPOLLIN. 
DES, from exo, a fen. An epithet for certain 
8 attended in the beginning with profuſe but uſeleſs 
* The ſudor Anglicus is 6f this kind. It is the 


ag the ſYpyopes, which ſee. 


LLOSIS, 


u turning up of the eye-lids. 
85 i. e. Plica Polonica. 


e. 


n to ac- 
maniac 
rreat ad- 
radualif 


1, but it 
rength; 
eatife 00 
1 powel- 
ons. 


rum fe WW, LITHOGR. The abbreviation of M. G. A. 
ellebore. 10 Lithographia. = | 

o ſubdi- NE. A name for, the parietaria, and a ſpecies 
nas roſe. } Volvulus, — b 5 
ho un TALOPIA. Sight divided into two. A ſpecies 


kudoblepſig. 
L 5 
EMALOPS, from nuepa, a day, and , the eye. 


urging 


qualiſ 


| loſes as an attenuant and deobſtruent. Its peculiar | 


bitter and pungent; if chewed 


rextrats by boiling, and ſpirit by digeſtion, nearly 


"tor Helminthagoga, or Helminthica, i. e. An- 


A diſorder of the eye, conſiſting in an 


— — 


. <P> A. De een... 
— —— eee» 


H E P 


| A defect in the fight, which conſiſts in being able to ſee 


in the day time only, but not in the evening. 
HEMERTS, i. e. Quercus, cum longo pediculo. 
HEMEROCALLIS. Red lily. 
HEMEROLOPIA. Blindneſs in the night. A ſort 
of pſeudoblepſis. 8 | 
HEMICER AUNIOS. The name of a bandage, in 
Galen, for the back and breaſt. - 1 Cant 
HEMICR ANIA, from nwuov, or nw, half, and pany 
the ſkull. A pain in only one fide of the head. It is 
called megrim. | 
HEMICRANIA LUNATICA. A kind of febris er- 
ratica. 8 
HEMIOBOLION, or Hemiobolon. Half an obolus. 
HEMIOLION. The ſame as ſeſquialtera. But in 
wr de C. M. S. L. it particularly ſignifies an ounce and 
alf. | | 
HEMIONIS, from Mi, a mule. Mule's dung. 
HEMIONITIS. Mule's fern. It grows in Italy. It 
reſembles the hart's tongue in appearance and virtues. 
 HEMIONIUM. A name for the aſplenium. 
HEMIPAGIA, i. e. Hemicrania. _ wy 
HEMIPLEGIA, from nov, half, and mayoow, to flrike, 
Dr. Cullen arranges it as that ſpecies of palſy, in which 
one ſide or the other of the body is affected. It uſually 
begins with, or follows a paroxyſm of apoplexy ; and 
when the hemiplegia, after ſubſiſting for ſome time, be- 
comes fatal, it is commonly by paſſing again into the {tate 
of apoplexy. The relation, therefore, or affinity between 
the two diſeaſes, is ſuſſiciently evident, and is further 
ſtrongly confirmed by this, that the hemiplegia comes vp- 
on perſons of the ſame conſtitution, and is preceded by 


the ſame ſymptoms that are obſerved in caſes of apo- 


W | 
HEMIPLEXIA, i. e. Hemiplegia; or, as ſome ſay, 
when half of the bcdy is affected as in the apoplexy. 
. HEMIRHOMBION, or Hemitomon. A fort of ban- 
dage mentioned by Hippocrates, called alſo ſemirhombus, 
from its figure. | 
HEMLTRITZAEUS, from nwov, half, and Tplcucg, third, 
or ter tian. It is the ſame as ſemitertiana. DT 
HEPAR. HEPER. Martinius and Gorrœus derive it 
from emew, to work, and ao, blood; upon a ſuppolitian it 
was to prepare the blood. The liver. Sce JEcur. 
HEPAR UTERINUM, i. e. The placenta. | 
HEPALALGIA. Inflammation, or pain in the liver 
or its region. | | | 
HEPAT ARIUS: Hepatic. 1 255 . 
HEPAT EROS, from va, the liver. It is an epithet 
for a ſort of dyſentery, in which an aqueous blood is ex- 
creted. | | | 5 | 
HEPATICA. Liverwort. Alſo a pain in the region 


of the liver. 


HEPATICA VULGARITS, called alfo lichen petræus 
latifolius, hepatica fontana, hepatica terreſtris, jecoraria, 
hepatica ſtellata, Stone, or ſtar liver-wort. It is a ſpe- 
cies of moſs; it grows in moiſt ſtony places; it is peren- 
nial, and runs up to ſeed in March and April. It is ſaid 
to be aperient and reſolvent, but it is very little known in 

practire. | 1 
_ HEPATICA NOBILIS, called alſo hepatica alba, 
trifolium aureum, hepatica trifolia, herba trinitatis, trifo- 
lium hepaticum, ranunculus tridentatus vernus, hepatica, 
Herb trinity, and noble liverwort. It is the anemone 
hepatica, Linn. It is a low plant, without any other ſtalk 
than the pedicles of the leaves and flowers; the flower is 
commonly blue, ſometimes reddiſh or white, and are fol- 
lowed by white feeds. It is perennial, grows in gravelly 
ſhady grounds in Germany and other parts of Europe, It 
flowers in our gardens in March, or toner. LE 

This plant is eſteemed a mild reſttihgent and corrobo- 
rant, and infuſions of it are ſometimegQrank as tea. Its 
aſtringent matter is equally diſſolved in water or ſpirit, 
and wholly remains in the extract made by inſpiſſating the 
infuſion or tincture over a gentle fire. See Lewis's Mat 
Med. Raii Hiſt. 5 | | 

HEPATICA ALBA. A name of the parnaſſia. 

HEPATICA ARTERIA. The hepatic artery. Ag 
ſoon as this artery leaves the cœliaca, it runs to the upper 
| and inner part of the pylorus. vending off two branches, 
| a ſmall one called pylorica, and 2 larger one called gaſtrica 


Entra, 


HEP 


dextra, or gaſtrica major. Having ſent out theſe two, it 
advances behind the ductus hepaticus, towards the veſica 
fellis, to which it gives two branches, called arteriz cyſ- 
tice, and another called bilaria, which are loſt in the 
great lobe of the liver. Afterwards this artery enters the 
fiſſure of the liver, and joins the vena portæ, with which 
it runs in the capſula Glifonk, and accompanies it through 
the whole ſubſtance of the liver by numerous ramifica- 
tions, which may be termed arteriæ hedatic# propriæ. 
3 BRACHII, (Vena), See BASILICA 

EN A. 

HEPATICA MIN OR, (Vena). A branch from the 
vena portz ventralis. Or, ſometimes it is a branch of the 
cyſticæ ven. | 


HEPATICA STELLARIS, i. e. Aſperula. | 


HEPATICA VEN. They ſpring directly from the 


vena cava inferior, as it paſſes down through the poſterior 


part of the great fiſſure of the liver. Sometimes theſe 


branches riſe from the vena cava by one main branch, and 
then divide.. Theſe correſpond with the venz portz. 


The vena cava alſo ſends others, which correſpond with 


the hepatic artery. | 4 | 
HEPATICO-CYSTICI DUCTUS. That fide of the 
body of the gall-bladder which lies next the liver, is con- 


nected to that bowel by a vaſt number of filaments which | 
run a great way into the ſubſtance of the liver; and 


among theſe filaments there are ſome ducts which form 
a communication between the pori bilarii and gall-bladder, 
Theſe duQts are the molt numerous about the neck of the 
bladder. „ ***VV 

HEP ATICUS. Hepatic, from »Trap, liver. It is an 
epithet for any thing belonging to the liver. The antients 
confined the word to an inflammation of the liver; but 
the moderns uſe it to ſignify thoſe perſons whoſe livers are 
diſordered from any cauſe. : 

HEPATICUS DUCTUS. See PoR TR VENZX. 

HEPATICUS FLOS. A name for the parnaſſia pa- 
luſt. & vulg. | 


| ſee. All other hepatirrheas are ſymptomatical. 
It is that ſpecies of diarrhoea, in which a crude and ſe- 
rous diſcharge is very frequent and without pain. 


HEPATIRRHOZA INTESTINALIS, i. e. Diarrhea 


hepatirrhoea. | | en 
HEPATITES. Pliny ſays it is a precious ſtone, and 

ſhaped like the liver. „ 
HEPATITIS. An inflammation of the liver. 


as in the membranes only, or in its ſubſtance; in the con- 


cave or the convex fide thereof, & c. Inflammation in the 


hepatic arteries is ſaid to cauſe ſome ſymptoms not unlike 
_ thoſe of the hydrophobia. See Hippocrates Coac. lib. 


cxxxix. Aretæus de Cur. Acut. lib. i. and Trallianus, 


lib. i. c. xv. | LT 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs py- 
rexiæ, and order phlegmaſiæ. This diſeaſe ſeems to be of 
two kinds, viz. acute and chronical. 

Winſlow ſays, that the ſeat of inflammation in the 
liver is in the ramifications of the vena portæ, or the he- 
patic artery; but Dr. Heberden gives it as his opinion, 
that the inflammation is firſt in ſome of thoſe parts to which 
the liver is contiguous, and ſo is communicated to it from 


them. Dr. Cullen aſſerts, that the inflammation is only 


in the extremities of the hepatic arteries _ 

The acute hepatitis may be ſeated either on the convex 
or on the concave ſide of the liver. In the former caſe, a 
more pungent pain and hiccup may be produced, and the 
reſpiration is more conſiderably affected. In the latter, 
there occurs leſs pain, and a vomiting 1s produced, 'com- 
monly by ſome inflammation communicated to the ſto- 
mach. The inflammation of the concave ſurface of the 
liver, may be readily communicated to the gall-bladder 
and bilious ducts; and this perhaps is the only caſe of 

_ 1diopathic hepatitis, attended with jaundice. | 


This diforder is moſt frequent in warm climes ; it is 


produced by the common cauſes of internal inflammation, 
and by obſtruction of the hepatic ducts, or of the ductus 
communis choledochus. It ſometimes ariſes at the begin- 
ning of a fever, as other internal inflammations. Dr. 
Cullen obſerves, that the remote cauſes of hepatitis are 
not always to be diſcerned. | | 


ration takes place. 


_ the duodenum, and the ſymptoms of a jaundice ay 
but in all caſes of inflammation in this viſcus, the 
tity of the bile thrown into the duodenum is increafed, 


HEPATIRRHCEA. A ſpecies of diarrhoea, which 


tient cannot lie eaſily, except upon the fide affected. 
every kind of acute Hepatitis, the pain is often ente 


I | that the diſeaſe may often occur without this ſympto 
An inflammation may be in different parts of the liver, 


the diagnoſtics of this diſeaſe vary conſiderably in diff 
conſtitutions. It is not only in the firſt attack of the 


the ſtrength of the afflicted perſon, we find the f 


When the ſeat of the diforder is in the me 
pain is more acute, and it reſembles a pleuri 
when the ſubſtance of the liver is the part affect 
this acute kind, the pain is pungent, the fever y A 
derable, 'the pulſe is frequent, — and we 
urine is high coloured. _ 1 

In general when the ſubſtance of the li 
a pain 2 there, which is not o 
at the firſt, but gradually increaſing it ſhoots u 
top of the left ſhoulder, and ſometimes into del 
and about the clavicle. Some reckon the pain dart 
to the throat to be the pathognomonic ymiptom, 
pulſe is not much altered in the be inning, if there 
much fever, which ſometimes is the caſe during the 
days, and indeed during the whole of the time of in 
mation in many inſtances 3 in which caſes the inf 
tion 1s only known to have happened, by the conſe 
abſceſs in the liver. In this chronical kind, it fome 
happens that very little diſeaſe is obſerved untilthe i; 
When the ſwelling is lag 
when the convex part of the liver is affected, a t 
is viſible externally, and occaſions a cough, a difficul 
breathing; the pulſe then is quickened, and the p 
cannot well lay on his left - ſide. When the inflamn 
chiefly affects the concave, in proportion as it is ne; 
ſtomach, it brings on ſickneſs, thirſt, hiccough, an 
miting ; or if near the hepatic ducts, or the duQtus( 
munis choledochus, it prevents the paſſage of the bile 


mbrane 
ly mort 


ver is inf 
ften very z 


the evauations become bilious. 

Dr. Cullen ſays, that the acute hepatitis may be 
by a pain more or leſs in the right hypochondrium 
creaſed by preſſing upon the part. The pain is very 
in ſuch a part of the fide as to make it appear as that 
pleuriſy, and frequently, like that, is increaſed on! 
ration. The diſeaſe is ſometimes alſo attended wi 
cough, which is commonly dry, but ſometimes h 
When the pain thus reſembles that of apoplexy, the 


to the clavicle, and to the top of the ſhoulders, The 
eaſe 1s attended ſometimes with hiccup, and ſome 
with vomiting. The jaundice is often mentioned 
conſtant ſymptom of the Hepatitis; but experience f 


The importance of this ſubject, particularly to 
who may be fituated where their actual attention to 
required, will, it is hoped, apologize for ſeeming re 
tion, when improvement in the deſcription and cu 
this diſeaſe, are the attending advantages. Mr. Math 
in his excellent obſervations on hepatic diſeaſes, ſays, 


order, that we are to form our opinion reſpecting the 
tainty of the complaint, but in the ſecond alſo; for 
who are in the zenith of health are more frequl 
affected with the diagnoſtics of the ſecond ſtate, than 
the ſymptoms of the prior; and although in the be 
the modes of the diſorder are the ſame, yet, accore" 


toms more, or leſs violent. Thus a robuſt, athletic 
will have the ſymptoms in every ſtage of the diſeaſe 1 
more violent on him, than a thin perſon, whole fra 
more irritable. Thoſe who are of a coſtive habit of 
generally ſuffer very much by this complaint, 
quently after the cure, are ſubject to ſanguinary d 
from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels. Men who are reduct 
diſeaſes, or by medicines for imaginary evils, 46 
attacked by this diſorder in a regular mann - 
generally relieved before the ſecond or final 2 
place; therefore, to be well acquainted with t * 
approaches and progreſs of the complaint, it!“ 1 
to diſtinguiſh the ſymptoms as they occur in 21 - 
habit, which may be divided into two claſles, tie 
which, attended with inflammation and pain, 11 
by evacuations and mercury; the ſecond, that db 
in obſtructions of this viſcus, with all its 2 
toms, is cured by mercury only: then we wil 4 | 
diagnoſtics peculiar to the healthy and vigor 


7 
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be allo claſſed in the former, with this difference,” 
Y ond ſtage of the afflicted becomes the firlt in 
eh and is cured by the like means: the ſecond, 
11 period in the healthy patient, is ſuppuration or 
ns; the method of cure the ſame. The 3 
the firſt ſtate of the diſeaſe, in the reduced ha it, con- 
Fut on medicine, or the effects of a bilious remitting 


$ inf; e ate a great flatulency in the ſtomach, with ſour 
Very a \{-rid eructations; putrid and hot borborygmi; acute 
ö 0 t 1 zin the muſcles of the thighs and legs: drowſineſs, 
the t J 


micularly after taking any nouriſhment, with univerſal 
-ude and inaQtivity 3 in the morning, an inclination 


* wait, and ſometimes a little frothy bilious fluid is 
there bucht off; a ſevere periodical pain in the rat lumbar 
ing the 11, ſtretched along the ſpermatic chord, frequent de- 
4 of n of making water, which is always crude afid pale. In 
e infa who have a ſmall abdomen and large thorax, the 
conſeg mot the loins does not follow, but a dull fixed pain 
_7 Jr the enfiform cartilage, with tenſion of the recti 


ces; frequent ſneezings, anda plenitude about the epi- 
me region; the pulſe generally tenſe, ſmall, and rather 
| ſometimes riſing to the natural ſtate; the ſkin hot 
{ dry, and the circle of the hepatic region remarkably 
ted, This is the deſcription of the early part of the 
aſe, which, if properly attended to, may generally be 
nented from running into the ſecond ſtage. But if 
m ſome cauſe, the diſorder gets worſe, the next effects 
follow, and muſt be treated accordingly. This, 
pugh tedious and alarming, ſeldom proves fatal, and is 
s diſtinguiſhed 3_ a rotundity of the hepatic region, 


t is nez 
ph, and 
duCtus ( 
the bile 
dice ap 
55 the 0 


created ble to the touch; a flight, dry, hectic cough ; opreſ- 


ay be EH ighing, and great dilficulty to read, or repeat long 0 
Nac tences; frequent periodical purgings, attended with 
is very ns in the umbilical region ; depraved appetite, va- 
r as tha "5 on the right ſide of the thorax, with laborious 
ed on on, particularly when by accident a larger quan- 
nded ui if than uſual is received into the lungs ; total ina- 
imes hu of blowing the noſe, followed by acute pains in the 
lexy, the pphragm and interjor parts of the ſcapula ; inflamma- 
affected." © the eyes, with {mai}, quick, tenſe pulſe; an uni- 
ten erte parched dry (kin, with infatiable thirſt ; a contra- 
is Tü of che right pectoral muſcle, and an aptneſs to 
1 ine the body forward; tremor of the hands, and a 


m:rkable pale whiteneſs of the nails; the urine voided 


_ | (mall quantities, and ſeldom 3 though always exceed- 
; ſympto Y high coloured and hot. Theſe are the moſt material 
larly to. Gcations of a fixed hepatitis in the female habit, which, 
ention wording to tbe age or ſtrength of the patient, will be more 
ming re bierated or increaſed, We now come to that mode of 
1 and cu hepatitis which acts on the body of a healthy, vigo- 
Mr. Mah „ teducing him in a few days to the moſt feeble 
ſes, favs, MARS [i bath been before noticed, that the ſecond [tage 
ly in diff the valetudinarian is the firſt of the healthy; but we 
\k of the Pl to remark, that the diagnoſtics of this period in 
ing te ermazingly more acute and rapid than in the 
lo; ſor wa but in one day all this train of evils will be com- 
re ſrequl . ol, but in the other, the complicated ſymptoms 
ate, than e llawly, We next deſcribe the final ſtage of the diſ- 


le, by deſcribing it as operating on the body of an healthy 
fon. The diagnoſtics of this diſorder are very violent 


Woes grievous pains in the forehead ; ſtaring wild- 
0 


in the he: 
: accordit 
nd the! 


athletic ine eyes; exceeding acute fixed pain under the 
e diſeaſe ended to the right pap; hard laborious cough, 
whoſe fral | j reclining the body forward, in the aCtion of ſtoop- 
habit of immediate inclination to vomiting follows, with 


pid dizzineſs, 


laint, and "A and a reflection of green rays; but the 
nary drat * reſuming an erect poſture, in a few minutes 
are reduct ep bghtz the urine is rendered in ſmall quanti- 
ils, are 1 5 4 and of a ſaffron cotour, the breathing ſhort 
anner, a! Sa ely heavy, with frequent ſingultus, and an 
zal effect 3 parched heat over the body; total loſs of appe- 
ith the! © perſpiration 3 coſtive and inſatiably thirſty ; ſtart- 
it is nech a e of the muſcular ſyſtem; the counte- 
1 an ene _q arkably pale, with a black maſs ſurrounding 
ſes, tbe f and the eyes, tinged with an inflammatory yel- 


Neſs; the right fi 


in, is fel "Ws de of the abdomen conſiderably en- 
that or Bonne denſe and hard, and, if forcibly preſſed, 
alarming ber. ®. y pain in the ſcapula, and an inſtantaneous 
will ren en coughing and ſneezing ; the pulſe ſmall, 
jgorouS, | « Quick, frequently flattering, and very often the 


/ 


| 


| 


th great pain under the falſe ribs, and the liver very 


| 


| 
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vibrations are not to be diſtinQly felt; then inſtantly fall 
ing and riſing to almoſt the natural ſtate, and again re- 
turning and ſinking as before; amazing periodical tremor 
of the hands, and in ſome plethoric hin habits, the an- 
kles are puffed and ſwelled ; thoſe who do not cough 
much, have always a great diſcharge of acrimonious fluid 
from the noſe, with continual ſpitting, ſometimes accom- 
panied with large ulcerous blotches in the mouth and 
tonſils. In this mature ſtate of the diſorder, the patient 
can reſt on either ſide, but not on his back, without being 
immediately affected with incubus ; but in the leſs ad- 
vanced ſtate of it, or after plentiful evacuations, this is a 
common ſymptom, and is occaſioned by the ſize and 
weight of the liver, which when lying on the left ſide, 
falls down from the diaphragm, and rends the adheſion, 
or ſtretches the acreted part, either of which will occaſion 


the ſymptom ; but in the former caſe, the liver is ſo much 


increaſed in ſize, that there is not ſufficient room in the 
abdomen for this accident to occur, which reaſoning will 
hold good alſo before the adheſions have taken place, or 
before the bulk of the liver is conſiderable. The ſeverity 
of the diſeaſe does not always depend upon the immediate 
ſize of the liver, but frequently on that of the gall- blad- 
der, or ducts, or the adheſions formed to the diaphragm, 


which is always the caſe when the upper or gibbous por- 


tion of the liver is the ſeat of the diſeaſe. When the 
ſymptoms are ſevere, without any apparent enlargement 
on the right fide of the abdouwen, with little tenſion an 

hardneſs, yet, on preſſing the liver, a ſickneſs, cough, 
& c. are brought on, it is a certain and manifeſt teſtimony 
that the diſeaſe is ſituated about the region of the gall- 
bladder, and that the bladder with the bilious duQs are 
principally affected; but when the liver is in the large ſtate 
before related, it is the actual bulky ſubſtance of that 
viſcus which 1s diſeaſed. Sometimes the belly is univer— 
ſally ſwelled, with pain in the umbilical region; this ori- 
ginates from the entire maſs of liver being affected, and 
occupying a great portion of the left abdominal ſphere ; 

when the ſuppuration is matured, and breaks out with ſe- 
vere coughing and moſt copious ſpitting, the mercurial 


| courſe will be improper. The great object now is, to 


ſupport with nutritious food and emollient ptiſans. This 


is the firſt ſtate of the Hepatitis that does not admit of a 


cure by mercury; and it is worth notice, that medical 
aſſiſtance in the firſt appearance of the diſorder will ſome- 
times intirely prevent the fatality of it. The ſecond ſtate 
of the Hepatitis, which does not require mercury, is, 
where the matter points outwards ; when the ſuppura ; 
tion is in the ſuperior part of the liver, it appears in a 
conical form, but when the collection is lower down, 
and tends externally, the tumor is of a round, flat ſhape; 
both may be diſtinguiſhed by the great fluctuations in 
them, and their yielding ſo readily to gentle preſſure, 
without creating pain. ES | : 
Inflammation in the liver may terminate by reſolu- 
tion, &c. but moſt frequently it ends in a ſuppuration, 
and ſo proves fatal by bringing on an incurable hectic fe- 
ver, though when the matter can be diſcharged externally 
a cure may be expected. If properly treated in the be- 
ginning, it is rarely mortal. ED 
The reſolution of the Hepatitis is often the conſequence _ 
of, or is attended with evacuations of different kinds. An 
hæmorrhage, ſometimes from the eyes, ſometimes from 
the hzmorrhoidal veſſels, gives a ſolution of the diſeaſe. 
Sometimes a bilious diarrhoea contributes to the ſame 
event; and the reſolution of the Hepatitis, as of the other 
inflammations, is attended with ſweatings, and with an 
evacuation of urine, depoſiting a copious ſediment, _ 
This kind of inflammation ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
inflammation of the pleura, of the diaphragm, of the ſto- 
mach, and of the muſcles of the belly, alſo from ſpaſmo- 
dic pains. : 5 
The ſymptoms in the beginning do not much alarm the 
patient, whence early aſſiſtance is not always required. 
However, if called in before the ſifth day, bleed, and re- 
peat the operation; if the ſymptoms do not ſoon ſubſide, 
the ſtrength of the patient, and other attendant circum- 
ſtances, will determine the quantity of blood to be taken 
away, and the frequency of repeating the operation. Af- 
ter a free bleeding, a large bliſter may be laid over the 
part affected. This done, if there is a free paſſage for 
5 U | the 


rating cataplaſms, 
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the bile into the duodenum, keep the bowels lax with 
proper doſes of tart. emit. cum puly. rhab. vel infuf. ta- 
marind, cum ſal Glaub. &c. In other caſes, the puly. 
antimon. hauſt. ſalin. and ſuch other antiphlogiſtics as are 
generally uſeful againſt internal inflammations ; but in all 
caſes, bliſtering, as juſt named, is neceſſary. | 

If theſe means fail, or if it ig too late for their proper uſe, 


3 


and the ſymptoms of a beginning ſuppuration are manifeſt, 


begin with the bark, give 3 fs. of the powder four or five 
times a day, and increaſe the quantity, until 3 fs. is taken 
every twenty-four hours. | 


If the abſcefs points externally, encourage it by matu- | 
d..open it as ſoon as poſſible, par- 


ticularly if from its immobility the liver ſeems to adhere 
to the peritoneum, 'and then the bark may be given to 
two ounces in twenty-four bours, if the ſtomach will re- 
tain it, and thus proceed until a good ſuppuration appears. 
If from purulent or ichorous ſtools, .it is evident that the 
abſceſs is burſt into the duddenum ; or from other ſymp- 
tome, that it hath made its way into the cavity of the belly, 
the ſame methods may be uſed, though the ſame effects 
cannot be ſo fully expected. 1 

In the Eaſt-Indies, it is uſual after bleeding to excite a 
ſalivation, and fupport it according to the ſtrength of the 
patient; but the Lark ſeems to be a preferable method. 
A looſeneſs coming on anſwers as well as a ſpitting. 


See Dr. Pringle on the Diſeaſes of the Army; Dr. For- 


dyce's Elements, part the ſecond ; Dr. Brooks's, and the 


London Practice of Phyſic; Dr. Cullen's Noſology ; and 


his Practice of Phyſic ; Mathews on Hepatic Diſeaſes ; 


Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. 1. p. 319. oy 
HEPATIZON. Brown itching morphew. 
HEPATOCELE. Rupture of the liver. 

HEPATORIUM, i. e Eupatorium. 


HEPATORIUM AQUATILE, i. e. Bidens, 
HEPSEMA, i. e. Detrutum. : £6 
HEPTAPHARMACUM, from ela, ſeven, and gas- 


 parxov, a medicine, or remedy, a plaiſter or ointment, in 


which were ſeven ingredients was thus called. It was 
compounded of litharge, wax, colophony, fat, &c. 


HEPTAPLEURON, from ewe, ſeven, and mee, a 


rib. So the plantago major was called, becauſe it is furni- 

ſhed with ſeven ribs. | > 5 | 
| HERACANTHA. Common carline thiſtle. _ 
HERACLE A, i. e. Sideritis; alſo water hore-hound, 


cules. Herculean. An epithet of the epilepſy, and of 
the mania. It is a name alſo of the loadſtone. 3 
HERACLEOTICUM. 


HERACLEUM. A ſpecies of ſphondylium. 3 
HERACLIDES TARENIINUS. He was the moſt 


learned phyſician of the empiric ſect. The next to him, 


as eminent, was Aſclepiades. | 


HERACLION. This was an eminent phyſician, and | 


the firſt author of the empiric ſect. 


HERACLIUM, Ol. It is thought to be the ol- 


lign. buxi.. 5355 

HERACLIUS, [LA. Loadſtone. 5 
HERBA. An herb. All ſuch plants whoſe ſtalks die 

to the ground every year. Thoſe whoſe roots continue 


only one year, are called annual; if they continue two 
ears, they are called biennial; and, if they continue 


many years, they are perennial. 


Herbs are to be gathered when the leaves are at their 


full growth, before the flowers unfold, except it be thoſe 


whoſe flowery: tops are preferred. They are beſt when | 


quickly dried, and that in. a room that is heated by a fire 


to a degree equal to the hotteſt ſummer's day with us. A- 


romatic plants ſhould be gathered from warm dry foils ; 


fetid ones from moiſt and rich ſoils. All herbs and leaves 


ſhould be gathered in clear dry days, as foon as the morn- 
ing dew is diſſipated. When herbs are well dried, they 
are good as long as their colour remains, both for decoc- 
tions, and for diſtilling ; thoſe that are good when dry, 
are better than when they are green. 

HERBA PARIS,. alſo called uva lupina, folanum 
quadrifolium, bacciferum,. herb Paris, herb true- love, or 
one-berry. It is the Paris quadrifolia, Linn. It is a low 
plant, 245 wild in ſhady woods; it flowers April and 
May; berry is ripe in July. Geſner ſays its juice is 
narcotic, but it is not in much uſe. See Raii Hiſt. 


Origanum. So called from | 
| Heraclea, where the beſt was produced. 


| 


— — 
* 


medicinal one. 


And from him is the name of ſeveral 


| Appoditrn, Venus. An hermaphrodite. One who h 


chicum Illyricum, Linn. It is the root of a p 


| of a heart, of different ſizes and colours, ſome ate 
| diſh, others yellowiſh, browniſh, or white; the 9 


cics of colchicum. 2 


called alſo iris tuberoſa, iris bulboſa, and ſnake'sh 
Iris. 5 | 8 


HERACLEIOS, or Heracleius, from Hęanzeng, Her- 


Hiſtoria. 


the paſſage of nerves and blood-veſlels, or ſome other 


their contents, or both, they obtain their reſpeQire 


are all tumors of the ſcrotum, but the true . ; 
the abdominal viſcera deſcending into it, and exitt © 


HER 
HERBATUM CANADENSIUM, 


moſchatum, and ſweet ſcented all-hea] 
plant is found in Canada; it is m 


called alfp ba | 
| of America, 
ore an alimentay 


H. BEAUM. The abbreviation of Herh 


mont, Horti Beaumontiani Exoticarum Pla 
logus. | 


HERCULES. The name of an 


ertus 4} 
Marun G 


ancient noted 


ot 10 
HERCU LIS BOVII. The name oa oY 
emetic and cathartic preparation, e 
denen CEE Hercules's elub. It; 
thorny tree, its bark is hot to the taſt — 
able medical virtue. To _ of n0 ren 
HERMANNIA. The name of an herb in ac: 
which Boerhaave enumerates ſeven Ga: Le 
ate bmilar to thoſe of marſhmallows. 1 


 HERMAPHRODITUS, from Eging, In, 


poſed to be of both ſexes; but the truth is, the clitg 
K woman Tu of 3 ſize, is all ti 
tarity in this ſuppoſe ecies of 1 nll 
Cbeſelden's 4 . # TO 

HERMES. The Greek name of Thoth, or Tho 
the Latins call him Mercury. He was Chanaan the 
of Cham. To him is aſcribed the invention of al 
particularly that of medicine. | 

HERMODACTYLUS. HermodaQyl. It is the 


brought from the Turkiſh dominions. It is of the | 


and hardeſt are the beſt. Each root is flatted on one! 
and hath a furrow on the other. Some reckon it 1 


It hath a viſcous farinaceous ſweetneſs to the taſte, 
no ſmell. The ancients ſay it is cathartic, but the d 
ones which we receive, are quite inert. Proſper Aly 
informs us, that the Egyptian women eat them as 2 mg 
of becoming fat. They are not of any known uſe in 
dicine. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's C 
Works. 5 TE | 

HERMODACTYLUS FOLIO QUADRANCGTI 


Ihe root of this plant hath a tubercle, which is 
emetic and cathartic. : on 

HERN. The abbreviation of Franciſ. Hernan 
Nova Plantarum Animalium & Mineralium Mexicano 


HERNANDIA. It is a well known herb in the 4 
rican iſlands, generally called Jack in the box, but ol 
medical note. | WT: . 

HERNIA, from ex, a branch. A rupture. ln 
ſequence of ſome ſudden effort, part of the abdoml 
contents are forced through the interſtices left betw 
the tendinous expanſions of the abdominal mulcles, 


and a tumor is formed, which, from its reſemblance 
the budding, or puſhing forth of a branch, hath 0 
called an hernia. Dr. Callen places this genus of dik 
in the claſs locales, and order ectopiæ. a 

According to the ſituation of theſe tumors, of! 


nominations 3 though ſome take their name from att 
ing circumſtances. 1. Thoſe from the ſituation 4 
umbilical, ſcrotal, ventral, &c. 2. Thoſe from the 
tents are the enterocele, epiplocele, entero-epiplo 
pneumatocele, &c. 3. Thoſe from attending © 
ſtances, are the incarcerated hernia, &c. Diſtin&0 
been made indeed betwixt the true and falſe h 


in the groin or ſcrotum ; whereas the falſe arc fro“ 
cauſes, they begin below and aſcend upwards, 
the hernia humoralis, hydrocele, hæmatocele, * 
& c. they are not diſplacements of parts, but * " 
ſtate of, or diſeaſes in the part where the tumoſ app 

This accident being unattended with ruptule 1 ; 
Gon of the containing parts, the whole of the die 


. 
at firſt be conſidered as a change of ſituation , 1 
tained parts; and as ſuch,. were they immediate! 
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M but continuing in that preternatural ſituation, they 
"efſed upon by the tendons through which they paſs, 
lle circulation of blood being obſtructed, inflamma- 
and mortification ſpeedily ſupervene; which, how- 
is not owing to any change of ſtate in the tendons, 
| merely to their natural elaſticity, acting upon an in- 
fed and yielding ſubjacent bulk. f The obſtacle to the 
aclion of the prolapſed eontents is, therefore, the in- 
Acc bulk which they have acquired from ſtricture, by 
ich they become incapable of returning through the 
ne paſſage at which they eſcaped. _ | 
aſliſtance is called to the patient in time, the return of 
protruded parts mult be attempted by ſuch means as 
e the veſſels to contract, thereby diminiſhing the 
|; of the ſolids, and repelling the fluids, ſuch as cold, 
inzent, and ſtimulating applications. Emollients are 
glutely to be avoided, for they cannot relax the ten- 
ns; but they may, and often do, enlarge the bulk of 
k:rnia, and render its reduction more difficult, if not 
pollble. Cold aſtringents ſhould be immediately ap- 
ed, ſuch as Goulard's ſaturnine water ; at the ſame 


e theſe may be aſſiſted by a gentle but continued com- 


Non on the part with the fingers, or with ſmall bol- 
gs of ſoſt linen cloth; by continuing theſe efforts for 
e time, the veſſels become viſibly leſs diſtended, the 
ling grows flaccid, at length the ſtricture gives way, 
{ the diſorder is removed. | | | 

When all proper attempts fail to reduce the contents of 
erna, the ſooner the operation is performed the bet- 
but when there are evident ſigns of the inteſtine be- 


pin a mortifying ſtate, ſuch as the tumor having loſt 


renitence, &c. Mr. Gooch recommends it as a very 


pſonable practice to make an inciſion into the tumor, 
pple enough to evacuate the feces freely, which may 
ectually remove the ſtrangulation of the inteſtine at the 


lommal ring, and then to treat the wound as a morti- 
ation, not being over buſy with the knife in cutting 


ay what appears to have loſt its vitality, but allowing 


ture to throw off the mortified ſlough. If it is a doubt- 


| point what condition the parts contained in the tumor 


in, proceed with caution in the operation, until you 
me to the inteſtine, and if that is. mortified, open it too, 
dif the evacuation of the feces do not effectually make 
for the return of the parts, the abdominal ring muſt 
opened by .incifion. | | | 
But, after replacing the hernial contents, to retain them 
quires very olten the aſſiſtance of a bandage, or a pro- 
r compreſs. Mr. Pott obſerves, ** all that can be done 
ſurgery towards the cure of a hernia, is to replace the 
olapled body or bodies in the cavity of the belly, and 
prevent them from ſlipping out again. When what- 
er formed the tumor is replaced, the ſurgeon hath done 


part, the reſt is nature's z whether the tendinous aper- 


te will ſo contract as to prohibit a future deſcent or 


I, 15 matter of uncertainty, and not to be known but 
om the event.“ | 


When a rupture happens, and is unattended with any 


«us of ſtricture, or other violent ſymptoms, a bandage 


a truſs will be the moſt eligible means of relief, As 


the modes of operation, when the knife is neceſſary, ſee 
e reſpective ſpecies of this diſorder, and the authors re- 
red to at the concluſion of this article. 
HERNIA AQTIOSA, i. e. Hydrocele. 
na CARNOSà, i. e. Sarcocele. By 

LRNIA CONGENITA. It is a rupture where the 
tete and teſticle are found in contact. The teſtes are 
Wally ſituated in the abdomen, juſt beneath the kid- 
and gradually deſcend near the time of birth through 
g nearh of the ſpermatic chord into the ſcrotum, each 
1s along with it a peritoneal coat, which makes the 
c Vaginales, This diſcovery was made by Dr. Hun- 
n the year 1755, aſſiſted 5 his brother Mr. John 


unter; it was demonſtrated by the doctor in his public 


ures that year. 

D after the birth of the child, the communication 

* 4 ” tunic vaginales and the abdomen, is oblite= 

i -2 : e ſtricture of the parts; but if the inteſtine 

Nd 7 100n, it prevents this ſtricture from taking place, 
us this kind of hernia is formed. os 


os SG GIO To nay TS» 2s. — — — EIN 


HERNIA CRURALIS. 
LIS. 

HERNIA CYSTICA, The hernia of the urinary 
bladder. The urinary bladder may be thruſt forth through 
the abdominal ring, or under Poupart's ligament. The 
fluctuation of a liquor which can be prefſed into the body 
fo as to occaſion a defire to make water, or to run imme- 
_ out by the common urinary paſſage, are the ſymp- 
toms by which this ſpecies of hernia may be diſcovered ; 
if it arifes to any ſize, the patient cannot diſcharge his 
urine without lifting up and compreſſing the tumor. 
While recent it is eaſily reduced, and kept from return- 
ing by a proper bandage ; but if it is adherent, a ſuſpen- 
ſory is the beſt relief. If this bladder adheres to a rup- 
ture of an inteſtine, great caution is required (if the ope- 
ration becomes neceſſary) to avoid opening the bladder. 

HERNIA FEMORALIS. This ſpecies of rupture is 
the ſame in both ſexes, aud formed by the falling of the 
omentum, or inteſtine, or both of them, into the infide 


See HERNIA FEemona- 


of the thigh, through the arch made by the os pubis and 


den Fallopii, where che iliac veſſels and tendons 
of the pſoas and iliacus internus muſcles paſs from the ab- 
domen. Sec Bu BONO RLE. Treat it firſt firſt by the 
ſame general methods as is propoſed for rupturcs in gene- 
ral; if the operation is neceſſary, proceed as for the bubo- 


nocele, with the difference of dilating the ligament inſtead 


of the rings of the muſcles ; the dilitation muſt be made 


obliquely outwards, inſtead of perpendicularly upwards, 
to avoid dividing the veſſels. - | = 
_ HERNIA FLATULENTA. See PNEUMATOCELE. 


HERNIA FORAMINIS MAGNTI I>CHII. It is when 
the inteſtines or omentum fall through the great hole of 
the iſchium into the internal part of the thigh, between 
and under the two anterior heads of the triceps muſcle. 
In ſuch a caſe there muſt be great laxity of the ligament, 
and the inteſtine muſt lie behind the pectineus muſcle, 
wherefore no preſſure can be uſed to keep it up, and the 
operation cannot be attended with ſucceſs; becavſe as the 


inteſtine is ſtrangulated, the orifice cannot be dilated, by 


reaſon of the vicinity of the veſſels. 
HERNIA GUTTURIS, i. e. Bronchocele. 
HERNIA HUMORALIS. This is often a diſeaſe of 


the tunica vaginalis of the teſticle : it conſiſts of an in- 


flammation and ſwelling there; but any of the integu- 


ments of the teſticles, or the teſticles themſelves, may 


be the ſeat. Dr. Swediar ſays, that the teſticle itſelf is 
never ſwelled, or in the leaſt affected, in the beginning of 
this complaint, and that the only affected and ſwelled part 
is the epididymſs. He adds, that if the teſticle becomes 
ſwelled, it is not until after the other part is affect- 


ed, and that from bad treatment, It is moſt frequently a 
venereal ſymptom, but may alſo happen from irritation, 
from bruiſes, and other external injuries: It may termi- 


nate any of the ways that are common to inflammation 
in other parts. - 


It is often cauſed by a ſtoppage of a venereal gonor- 
rhœa, or rather from a tranſpoſition of the venereal poi- 


ſon, or, in other words, the irritation of the poiſon 


tranſpoſed to a different place in the urethera ; viz. the 
caput gallinaginis, or the mouth of the excretory ducts 
of the {-minal velicles z in which caſe, briſk purgatives, 
if they produce a return of the running, are uſeful, Vo- 
mits, when the conſtitution can bear them, powerfully 


aſſiſt in removing this diſorder whilſt in its inflammatory 


ſtate; but they ſhould not be given until the inflamma- 


tion begins to give way, and then the puly, ipecac. is as 


uſeful as the merc. emet. flav. | 
Whatever be the cauſe, endeavour to remove the inflam- 

mation and tumor, by bleeding according to the ſtrength 

of the patient; let the bleeding be immediately ſucceeded 

by a briſk purge, and let the topical application be of the 

common aſtringent and ſtimulating kind, ſuch as Goulard's 
ſaturnine water ; let them be applied cold by means of 
rags folded ſeverzl times, and repeat them as often as they 
grow warm and begin to dry. In want of this water, a 


mixture of vinegar and brandy may be uſed ; thus, if the 
part is ſuſpended properly, and if the patient can conform 


to lay much on his back, this tumor will be removed in 
a ſhort time, without the uſual violent pain or the hard- 


neſs remaining afterwards, which is almoſt the 3 = 
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feet of emollients. As ſoon as the inflammatory ſymp- | tum, or inteſtine, or both, fall down into the 
tonis abate, mercury may be preſcribed internally, and | the falſe is when a humour or an inflammation 
the ungt. cœrul. fort. may be rubbed on the ſcrotum every | mor in this part; ſuch as in the cafe of ; \ 
night, either to prevent or remove any degree of indura- | hernia humoralis, &c. | AP tus 
tion. If, notwithſtanding every endeavour to the contrary, HERNIA UMBILICALIS. It is when th It 
a ſuppuration cannot be prevented, an emollient cata- | or inteſtine, or both, protrude at the nave] K 
plaſm muſt be applied warm, and continue until a due | mits of other relief than the palliative. * rarely 
diſcharge of the matter is effected. The knife is uſually HERNIA UTERINUS. Inſtances have 
preferred for opening this kind of abſceſs with, but care | the uterus being thruſt through the rings of Ca | 
is required leſt the teſticle ſhould be wounded: the | but this is hardly to be diſcovered, if there is no A 
dreſſings may be the ſame as directed for abſceſſes in whoſe ſtrugglings would lead us to the proper en * 
general. Dr. Swediar propoſes, in caſes of virulent | of it from the rupture of any other part, 1 OY 
gonorrheea, in order ta prevent the hernia humoralis, | HERNIA VAGINALIS. There is natural 
_ that the patient weit expoſing himſelf to cold, violent | ſort of cavity between the rectum and the back * 
exerciſe, venery, ſtrong purges, and that he keeps the | uterus, made by the peritoneum deſcendin _— M 
ſcrotum duly ſuſpended, If the hernia bumoralis takes | and forming a kind of pouch, in which a hte * 
place, he propoſes, firſt, to * the irritation, and | ſmall inteſtines, when the uterus is not Mm 1 
then to recall the poiſon to its former original feat: | monly lodged, and ſometimes the inteſtines themſ;h 
to this end if the pulſe is quick, full, and ſtrong, bleed | by prefling bard againſt the peritoneum at this 42 8 1 
immediately, but with due, regard to the conſtitution.. If pending part of the abdomen, gradually ſtretch this men 
coſtive, a glyſter ſhould next be adminiſtered, to empty | brane ſo as to deepen this cavity much, and cherche 
the preſent contents of the inteſtines; after this, if it | ſeCt as it were the back part of the vagina from a in 
can be conformed to, the patient may fit half an hour in | part of the rectum, and thus form the tumor in the ö 
a warm bath, or on a perforated chair over the ſteam of | gina, which is called an hernia vaginalis. : 
hot water, for the ſame length of time, previouſly fuſ=- | HERNIA V ARICOSA. See Crncotrin, 
pending his teſticles. From thence he muſt go to bed, HERNIA VENTTOSA. Sec PNREUMATO CET. 
and a warm dry bag-truſs ſhould be immediately applied. | HERNIA VENTRALIS. This may happen in almof a 
After this, a warm bread poultice may be applied to the | any point of the fore part of the belly, but is moſt fr 
penis to reproduce the running, or determine the retro- | quently found between the recti muſcles, either abort 0 
pulſcd poiſon to its. original ſeat again.. And what is pe- below the navel. It is generally large, and is only to þ 
culiarly beneficial is, to give a full doſe of opium by the | relieved by returning the protruded parts, and preventin 
mouth; or in its ſtead, a glyſter of ol. linn. and aq. | their return by a proper bandage. The tumor which ri" 
hord. aa p. æq. cum Ll. gt. xl. Is. The diet muſt be | quires this operation is ſeldom bigger than a walnut; f 
low. When the running returns, relief is proportionably | when there are the fymptoms of a hernia, and yet 90 1 
obtained. If required, repeat the opiate every twenty- | Pearance of one in the groin, the belly ſhou!d be examined 
four hours; and the parts muſt be expoſed two or three The manner of relieving the ſtrickure will be by dilatin 
times a day to the ſteam of hot water. Dr. Swediar's Obſ. the part, as in other caſes. But after the operation 2 hay 
on Venereal Complaints. See Aikins's Obſ. on Prep. of | dage mult always be worn, as the cicatrix cannot b. 


ules at 
Ydrocel 


Lead; Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iii. p. 152, &c. | truſted to. | | once F 
HERNIA INCARCERATA. An incarcerated, im- | HERNIA VESICALIS, i. e. Hernia cyſtica. ar 
priſoned, or confined hernia. It is either when the pro-] See Le Dian's Operations; Mem. de PAcad. Roy | 
truded inteſtine ſo adheres that it cannot be returned, or | de Chirurg. Sharp's Operations; Sharp's Critical Tu 


when it cannot be returned, becauſe of the flatus or other | ry; Monſ. Arnaud on Ruptures; Pott on Rupture 
matter which is deſcended into it, not being capable of a | Gooch's Treatiſe on Wounds, p. 427, &c. Aikias! 
return. Its ſymptoms are, a ſwelling in the groin and | Obſ. on Prep, of Lead, p. gr, &c. | 
upper part of the ſcrotum, larger or ſmaller according to HERNIARIA. Rupture-wort, alſo called pelyro 
the quantity of contents, very painful to the touch, and | num minus, and millegrana major. It is the Hrn 
reſiſting the impreſs of the fingers; the pain is increaſed | glabra, Linn. It is a ſmall ſpreading plant, found i 
by coughing, ſneezing, or ſtanding upright, and there is | ſandy ground; it flowers in June and July; is ſad 
a frequent vomiting, with a ſuppreſſion of all diſcharge | be diuretic and aſtringent ; but is not of much note. 


with his hips much higher than his ſhoulders, and thus | was a celebrated phyſician ; he died about 317 years Ve 
by gently raiſing the ſcrotum, and a light preſſure on the | fore the Chriſtian æra. He was an anatomiſt and turgeoni 
tumor, the inteſtine may return; ſmall doſes of opium | he alſo applied to the ſtudy of botany. He is fad 99 
may be given at due intervals: but if there is an adheſion, | the firſt who was of the dogmatic ſect who uſed com 
the operation is neceſſary, and if. a gangrene is obſerved | pound medicines freely; and he is faid to be the firſt 8% 
in the detaincd inteſtine, keep the ſound part of it ſo unit- | treated the doctrine of pulſes with any degree of accuid 
ed with the aperture in the groin as to be the future anus. | The firſt grand change that happened in phyſie alter le 
| HERNIA INGUINALIS. Sce BUBoNOCELE.: rophilus and Eraſiſtratus (who were contemporarics) v4 
HERNIA INTESTINALIS. See Herx1a Scro- | occaſioned by the founding of the Empirie lect; this hap 
T lis. 3 | 3 5 pened about 287 years before Chriſt; of whom Seraph 
HERNIA LACHRYMALIS. When the tears paſs | was the firit, whom ſee. „ 1 
through the puncta lachrymalia, but are ſtopped in the na-] HERPES, from sw, to ſpread or creep: Theſe « 
ſal duct, they ſtagnate in the ſacculus lachrymalis, and | orders are apt to creep on and ſpread. about in the lat 
generally diſtend it whence this name. Anel calls it a | Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe, in the clas 9 


Bi by the anus, and a fever preſently comes on. | HERNIARIA ALSINES FOLIO. Sea chick wet i 
9 If ſpeedy relief is not obtained, the conſequence is fa |, alſo called paronychia alſinas fol io incana, and any 
"I tal. | Gs | maritima. | 7955 e | n 
i 0 Very copious or repeated bleeding, and a proper poſ- | Boerhaave mentions other ſpecies alſo. | | 

by ture, are the principal helps ; the patient ſhould be laid | HEROPHILUS. He was a pupil of Praxagoras: de 
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dropſy of the lachrymal ſac. | | cales, and order dialyſes. | | 3 
If the inner angle of the eye is preſſed, and an aqueous | Theſe ulcers in the ſkin are divided by ſome into 5 
humour flows out, it is only the hernia Jachrymalis ; but | ſpecies. | | | 
if matter is preſſed out, it is the fiſtula lachrymalis. 1. The ſimple. Theſe conſiſt of ſingle puſtules © 


HERNIA OMENTALIS, i. e. Epiplocele. I yellowiſh white colour, and ſharp pointed; they are q 
HERNIA SCROTALIS. It is when the omentum, | flamed about their baſes, and are naturally diy; th 
the inteſtine, or both, protrude and deſcend into the ſcro- | burn, itch, and ſmart a day or two, and then dilapp® 
tum. It is called a perfect rupture, in conttadiſtinction 2. The terter, ring- vorm, or ſerpigo. I beſe nel 
to a bubonocele, which is the ſame diſorder, only that | ſame in appearance as the firſt, only that they m 
the deſcent is not ſo low. The hernia ſcrotalis is diſtin-heaps; they more diſſicultly paſs away; for tne? ng 
zuiſhed into the true and falſe; the true is when the omen- | more corroſive matter; their ſmarting and itchi! 
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ent; they eat ſometimes through the ſkin, and ſpread | ſcales; theſe at laſt fall off, and leave a conſiderable de- | 1 | 
mkderably 3 they neither form matter nor come to di- gree of inflammation below, that {till continues to exude well 
ro The cure is ſometimes difficult; in ſome perſons | treſh matter, which likewiſe forms into cakes, and ſo falls {18 


ſcrotun 
auley at 


1ydrocel oy return at certain ſeaſons. If the habit of body is off. The itching in this fort of ulcer, is always very It 
u, reſtore it, purge gently with mercurials, and then | troubleſome, and the matter diſcharged from the pimples 1 
omentu Aide following to the parts affected: R Merc. cor. A. | is fo tough and viſcid, that every thing applied to the | 1 
"ae . aq. calc. fi. 6 i. m. f. lotio. Vel, R Merc. pre- part adheres fo as to 'occafion much trouble and uneaſi- i | 
; iy q ii. ungt- ſimplex, 3 i. m. When a ſerpigo is a | neſs to the patient on its being removed. The whole x Il 
1 aptom of the ſcurvy, the great water-dock root is an | body is ſubject to this diſorder, . but it moſt frequently . 
Naa 3 llent remedy, as indeed it is in all the ſpecies of her- bog on the loins, breaſt, perinceum, ſcrotum, and | 
ar Bo 141195 oins. WW * 
liſtincto ; wid 4. Shingles, or zona aurea, &c. Dr. Cullen] The herpes exedens diſcovers itſclf on any part of the il 
Ily 2 det les this, i. e. Herpes zoſter, ſynonymous with his | body, but moſtly about the loins, where it ſometimes ii 
A a. ſöpelas phlyctænodes. It is ſometimes accompanied | ſpreads to ſuch a degree as to extend quite round the waiſt. | 
rett 10 ih inlammation and fever. This kind appears in large | At firſt it uſually appears in the form of ſeveral ſmall I 
i alters, on the neck, breaſt, loins, hips, or thighs; the | ulcerations, collected into larger ſpots of different ſizes 
2 s are white and watery, and are ſucceeded by a ſmall | and of various figures, with always more or leſs of an 
W's aa ſcab reſembling millet ſeed, whence the name her- | eryſepelatous like inflammation. Theſe ulcerations diſ- 
8 mall s miliares; and now the diſorder is ſtill more grievous. charge large quantities of a thin, ſharp, ſerous matter, 
this 1 \ theſe caſes the ill habit of body being firſt attended | which ſometimes forms into ſmall cruſts that in a ſhort 
erchy a it mult be remembered that the external applications time fall off; but moſt frequently the diſcharge is ſo thin 
n the ao be more mild than thoſe above preſcribed, Inter- | and acrid, as to ſpread along the ncighbouring parts, and 
in the x ally the treatment may be as in the eryſipelas: the chief | there to produce the ſame kind of ſores. Though theſe 
| | dication is to take off the irritability of the ſyſtem ; | excoriations or ulcers, do not in general. proceed fur- 
hich is beſt done by a proper uſe of the cort. peruv. 'The | ther than the true ſkin, yet ſometimes the diſcharge is 
"LF. noſtic of death from its ſurrounding the body is falſe ; | ſo very penetrating and corroſive as to deſtroy the ſkin, 
Lin ald je malignity of the tumor alone being the only ground | the cellular membrane, and, on ſome occaſions, the muſ- 
moſt. {Ten 106; 1 cles themſelves. 3 = 
- above of Theſe two kinds were called by the ancients by the Dr. George Fordyce ſpeaks of an inſtance of this diſ- 
only to h mes vermis repens, vermis mordicans, formica miliaris; | eaſe, under the name of herpes rapiens ; and ſays, it ariſes 
preventing elſus calls them ignis ſacer; Wiſeman calls them ambu- | upon the head in ſmall ulcers, covered with a brown moilt 
which tir. | NR aſe cruſt, and ſhining, but ſimilar to venereal ulcers. He 
-aluur; s. Herpes exedens, alſo called nome, noli me tangere, | adds, its cure is the ſame as for the venereal ulcers, which 
ret no as depaſcens, herpes depaſcens, and Celſus calls it ig- lee. 1 . EY 
examine acer. According to Dr. Cullen it is of the ſpecies of In the cure of theſe various cuticular diſeaſes, it hath 
y dilati tammation which he calls erythematous. It reſembles | been generally believed to be unſafe, and even dangerous, 
jon 2 nb vicerous eryſipelas; its humour is the moſt corroſive | to proceed in any other way, than by correcting the origi- 
cannot any of the ſpecies; it corrodes down the fleſhy parts, | nal diſorder of the fluids, which was ſuppoſed to produce 


nd ſeparates it into ſcales : when it difappears it leaves | them. It may occaſionally happen, that ſome diſorder 
ad tumors behind it, on the parts that were ulcerated. | in the general habit is attendant on any of theſe ulcerous 


dad. Nor order to the cure, the merc. cor. A. may be given as | complaints, and that a regard thereto may be required; 

cal ug ected in the lues venerea, with a decoCtion of the | but in the greateſt number of inſtances, they are more 

Ruptures {Woods or farſa. The ſores may be waſhed with a ſolution | certainly and more ſpeedily removed by the uſe of local 
Ali merc. cor. A. in aq. calcis. | | remedies merely. In many diſeaſes of the ſkin, antimo- 


Mr. Bell, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, places the tinea and | nials are frequently given with advantage, but their effi- 
be herpes, as varieties in his ſpecies of ulcer, which he | cacy ſeems principally to depend upon their producing a 


4 pelyge 
enominates cutaneous. He further obſcrves that the | determination to the ſkin, and keeping up a free diſcharge 


Her niari 


found i neous ulcer may in all its varieties be included in the | of the matter of perſpiration ; which from various cauſes 
is ſaid t pur following; viz. 1. The herpes farinoſus ; which in- | is long retained on the ſurface of the body, and there 
note, udes what ſome call the dry tettar. 2. Herpes puſtulo- becomes acrid, and doubtleſs is a frequent cauſe of diſ- 
hick wee PS; which includes the cruſta lactea, and the tinæ ca- | ordered affections in this part. Accordingly, all ſuch 
Hans. 3. Herpes miliaris ; of this variety is the ulcerous | remedies are more or leſs effectual, as they are more or 


ruption called the ringworm. 4. Herpes excedens ; this | leſs powerful in keeping up a free perſpiration. This is 
cludes the ulcers called depaſcent, and phagedenic. further evident by obſerving, that a due uſe of the warm 


0072s : he The herpes farinoſus is the moſt ſimple kind. It ap- bath, is as efficacious in theſe caſes, as the uſe of antimo- 


7 years be as on any part of the body, moſt frequently on the face, | nials and other medicines ſuppoſed to carry off morbid 
1 ſurgeon Peck, arms, or wriſts; it comes out in broadiſh ſpots, | particles through the ſkin. In the treatment of every 
ſaid ty ich conſiſt of very ſmall red pimples, which are attend- | herpetic diſorder, the firſt and principle circumſtance to 
uſed com with a troubleſome itching ; they ſoon fall off in the | be attended to, is, that not only the parts affected, but 
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orm of a white powder which reſembles fine bran ; they | even the whole ſurface of the body, be kept clean and 
ave the ſkin perfectly ſound, but are apt to return in | perſpirable as poſſible; to this end the frequent uſe of 
ic form of a red effloreſcence, fall off, and renew as | warm bathing, and of frequent gentle frictions, with clean 
„ es | : E linen cloths (in the dry ſorts of theſe complaints) are ſin- 
| The herpes puſtuloſus occurs moſt frequently in chil- | gularly ſerviceable. In the milder inſtances, the follow- 
en, generally attacks the face, and behind the ears; of- | ing externals generally ſuffice: 1. The aq. calcis fi. uſu- 
ku on other parts of the head alſo, but rarely elſe where. It | ally is all that is required in herpes farinoſus. 2. The ſo- 
Pears in the form of puſtules, which are originally ſeparate | lutions of lead in vegetable acid, is alſo very effectual; 
bc diſtinct, but afterwards run together 2 At | the following is a uſeful general form. R Sac. Saturn. 
i they ſeem to contain nothing but a thin watery ſcum, | Zſs. Acet. acerim. 3 iv. aq. font. diſt, I6ij. m. This 
| ich afterwards turns yellow, and exuding over the | may be applied in the form of cataplaſm, mixed with 
Pole ſurface of the part affected, at laſt dries into a | bread, or by means of ſoft rags dipped into it, and laid 
buck cruſt or ſcab : when this falls off, the ſkin below fre- directly on the parts. In ſome particular and more in- 
* appears entire with only a light degree of redneſs | veterate caſes, the following is ſometimes to be preferred; 
ats ſurface; but on ſome occaſions when the matter | viz. R Merc. cor. A. gr. x. aq. font. diſt. f6j. m. This 


ah probably been more acrid upon the ſcab falling off, | is very efficacious as an embrocation in any of theſe 


© lin is found gently excoriated. See ACHORES. diſorders. In the more obſtinate inſtances of this com- 
ny herpes miliaris generally appears in cluſters, though | plaint, the greateſt care is required that perſpiration is 
" mes in diſtin circles of very minute pimples. | duly ſupported, viz. warm diluent drinks frequently taken, 
x ae at firlt perfectly ſeparate, and contain only a | as well as the uſe of the warm bath. The ant. crud. 
: Ph, which, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, is excret- ppt. to 3ii. in the day, if mixt with a little g. guaiac. 1s 

Pon the ſurface, and there forms into ſmall diſtin | an admirable aſſiſtant to the diſcharge through the ſkin, 
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and contributes further aid by its efficacy in unloading the 
bowels. In the more vigorous 'and plethoric habits, 
cooling laxatives, are peculiarly beneficial. Ifſues are 


ſometimes neceſſary in the more inveterate ſorts of Her- 


pes. In the herpes exedens, a degree of inflammation of- 
ten attends that requires attention; here the ſaturnine 
applications, above all others, check its progreſs, and at 
length totally remove it. But if, as it ſometimes hap- 
pens, the herpetic ulcer hath made its way into the muſ- 
cles, the following ointment is preferable to either the 
ſaturnine ſolution, or that of merc. cor. a. The ungt. 
ſaturnine of the different diſpenſatories, is alſo an uſeful 
application in this laſt- mentioned inſtance. But care 
mult be taken that this ointment is not become rancid. 
Tf notwithſtanding the uſe of the above, the diſorder is 
unconquerable, it may be ſuſpected that a venereal taint 
at the ſame time ſubſiſts in ſuch a patient. A light her- 
petic diſorder becomes obſtinate by being accompanied 
with the itch: in ſuch caſes, attention muſt be had to 
ſuch diſeaſes reſpectively, before thoſe of -the herpetic 
kinds can be removed. In ſome inſtances of the herpes 
exedens, the following bolus has been uſed with conſi- 
derable advantage; R Merc. calcin gr. iſs. Philon. Lond. 
Ji m. omn noct ſumend. ; | 
See Tulpius, lib. 3. Marc. Aurel. Severinus, lib. 4. de 
Abſceſſ. cap. 9. Turner de Morbis Cutaneis. Bell on 
Ulcers. 5 e 
HERPES FERUS, i. e. Eryſipelas. | 3 
HERPETON. In Hippocrates it is a creeping puſtule 
or ulcer. | | „ nnd OF, 1 
HER VA DE ANIL LUSIT ANIS, i. e. Indicum. 
HESP. An abbreviation of Heſperides. 
HESPERIS. Boerhaave mentions twenty-four ſpecies 
of this plant: it is ſaid to be diaphoretic and antiſeptic ; 
but is not of much note in practice. + 
HESPERIS ALLIUM. See ALLIARIA. | 
 HETEROGENEUS. Heterogeneous, from cle por, alte- 
rum, and yer, kind, of another kind. e 
HETERORRYTHMUS. See ARYTHMUS. | 
HETICH INDIS, AMERICANUM, vel Zthiopi- 
cum. A ſpecies of turnip in America, with leaves like 


thoſe of bryony : the root is as thick as two fiſts, and a 


foot and a half long. It is agreeable food, and aperitive. 
HEUD, Heud hen, or Heudeen, i. e. Agallochum. 
_ HEXIS. An habit. From ex, to have. It is a per- 
manent habit, in oppoſition to diatheſis, or a tranſient 
diſpoſition, which may more eaſily be removed. Habit 
from cuſtom or uſe. See ConsVETUDO. 2 
H. OX. See Mor1soN. | 
HIACAN. Guaiacum wood. | 
HIBERNICUS LAPIS. Iriſh flate, called alſo tegula 
Gallis, ardeſia vel hardeſia Hibernica, lap. Hibernici, lap. 
fiſſilis Hiber. It is a kind of ſlate or ſoft ſtone, found in 
Ireland and other countries, of a bluiſh black colour; it 
ſtains the hands. When powdered it is whitiſh at firſt, 


but ſoon grows blacker, In the hire it yields ſulphureous | 


| fumes, acquires a pale red colour, and becomes harder. 
It is an argillaceous earth, impregnated with alum and 
iron in a very ſmall portion, and ſeems to be much of the 
ſame nature as the boles. To its aluminous contents 
it owes its aſtringent property. It is inwardly taken a- 
gainſt bruiſes, but on account of the variability of its con- 
' tents, it is not much to be commended. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
HIBISCUS. Marſhmallowss  _ ns 
HIDROA, from dg, ſweat. A kind of puſtules 
which ſpring up on ſome conſtitutions, from ſweating in 
hot weather. It is the ſymptomatic kind of miliary fever 
called boa, whieh ſee. 3 . 
HIDROCRITICA, from us, ſweat, and xpivw, to 
Judge. Signs taken from ſweat. | | 
HIDRONOSOS, or Hidropyretos, 1. e. SV DdoR AN- 
GLICUS, which ſee, W 5 | 
HIDROTICA, or Hidrotopſea, ſudorifics. 
HIDUS, 1. e. Flos Aris. LES N 
HIERA DIACOLOCYNTHIDOS. An electary 
was formerly prepared under this name, but it hath long 
been negleCted. | 3 
| HIERANOSOS, i. e. Convulſio. Some expreſs by 
it a continued kind of convulſion without pain, or loſs of 
ſenſibility. _ | TTL; 
' - HIERA PICRA. The holy bitter. It was formerly 


| herba coſta, coſta pulmonaria, piloſella major, dens le 


| appropriated to diſorders of the liver, ſtomach, and ot 


| ſmallneſs of the uvula. | 


| when the uvula is thickened. 


HIP 


called hiera logadii, and was made in the ſo 
tary, with honey, but now the ſpecies 
powder. 
The London college directs the ſpecies to be pre, 
as follows : Take the gum of ſuccotrine aloes, * a: 
of winter bark (ſo called) three ounces. Mix wi 
_ =o a fine powder. . 2 
HIERABOTANE, from «p05, holy, and g. 
herb. Holy herb. In Dioſcorides, it is Cracks 2 
HIERACANTHA. A name in Boerhaaye 15 | 
carlina ſylveſtris vulgaris. 
HIER ACEUM. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſonch 
HIER ACEUM. Golden lungwort. 
HIER ACIUM, from hierax, a hawh}. Hawkwee 
Boerhaave mentions forty ſpecies, but only four have 2 
medical virtues attributed to them. _ 
HIERACIUM LONGIUS RADICATUM. I 
rooted hawkweed. The ſtalks of all the kinds are ful 
branches, ſlender, and elegant; the leaves are Cifpoſ 
alternately ; the calyx is thick, firm, and expanded; u 
ſeeds are ſmooth and angulous, or ſtriated. | 
The root of this ſpecies ſtrikes deep into the groun( 
is long, thick, and but little branched ; the leaves lie 
on the ground, are rough and hairy; the flowers are | 
thoſe of the dandelion, but leſs of a yellow colour, 
turn into down; the ſeeds are long and ſlender. It gro 
in fields and meadows, and flowers in May, and o 
to Auguſt or September. It is cooling, aperitive, 
diuretic. | | 


HIERACIUM ALPINUM, alſo called Pannonicu 


is kept in g 


nis, pulmonariæ luteæ. Broad-leaved Hungarian hay 
weed. It grows on chalky hills, flowers in June, and 
extolled in pulmonary diſorders. 
HIERACIUM MINUS, called alſo hieracium lepo 
num. Leſſer hawkweed. It grows in paſture-groun 
flowers in June and July, and its virtue the ſame ast| 
hieracium majus, but bitterer, and otherways preferable, 
HIERACIUM MAJUS, alſo called ſonchus repe 
multis. Greater hawkweed. It is found in fields; 
flowers in July; the leaves cool, and are moderately aſtr 
gent. See Raii Hiſt. EE 
 HIERACIUM MINUS FOLIO DENTIS LEO 
NIS OBLONGO, i. e. Hyoſcris. 
HIERACIUM MONTANUM.. A ſpecies of chai 
drilla. | | 
 HIERACULUM. Hawkweed. 
HIERA PICRA. Izpos wwpog, holy bitter. 
HIERATICUM. The name of a malagma, former 


of the abdominal viſcera. | 
HIERAZUNE, i. e. Lotus pentaphyllos ſiliqua co 
nuta. | 

HIEROPYR. The ſame as the erythematous ipeci 
of. inflammation. Wo e 

HIGUERO. The calabaſh tree. It is a large it 
common in all the American iſlands, and on that con! 
nent. The flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of a lily, 0! 
white and greeniſh colour, but a diſagreeable ſmell. I 
fruit is of various ſizes and figures; it is green at the fi 
but when ripe it is black and hard, containing ſeeds like 
gourd, and a yellow kernel. The unripe fruit contan 
white juicy pulp, that ſmells like naſturtium, but 0 
ſweetiſh taſte. The unripe fruit is preſerved with ſuga 
and is uſed in fevers. Ihe ripe affords a ſhell for cif 
Ke. See Raii Hiſt. | „ 

HILUM. The blackiſh ſpot in a bean, called its © 
_ HIMANTOSIS. Relaxation or lengthening, * 


HIMAS. Properly a leather thong or ſtrap. 1. 
medicine it is a laxneſs of the uvula, when it we 
long and ſlender. It differs from the cionis, * ic 


HIN, i. e. Aſafcetida. 
HIN-AWARU, i. e. Indicum. 
HINDISH, i. e. Aſafcetida. 5 
HING. The Indian and Perſian name for 12 1 
HINGISH. The plant which affords aſaſctid, 
the gum itſelf. | ele mn 
HIPPACE. Tue rennet of a colt. Alſo che 
of mare's milk. | 


HIPPECACUANNA, i. e. Ipecacuanba. | I 


H1P 


of an el 


Pt in q z majors ASTANUM. The horſe cheſnut-tree, call- 


har equina, The ſort recommended by the 
abu College, is the æſculus hippoca/tanum, or æſcu- 
 foribus beptandris, Linn. . 

In England we have the white, yellow, and ſcarlet 


heſnut-trees. They are cultivated in gardens 
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, „ and flower in May and June. e fruit is a 
t verben 2 Jo. Jac. Zannichelli affirms, that after 


e for i he has found the bark of theſe trees to have 


3 A as the Peruvian-bark hath. See Raii 


f ſonchu 0 ſame 


iſt 8 | . 

CRATES. He was the ſeventeenth in h- 
rh from Æſculapius of Greece, by his ſon Po- 
rus, This family had the general name of Aſclepi- 
e. Hippocrates Was born at or about four hundred and 
n years before Chriſt, He was no leſs diſtinguiſhed 
dong the philoſophers than among phyſicians. He was 
ſechre in anatomy and chemiſtry ; but his phyſiology, 
many inſtances, deſerves our notice, and his curative 
thod is admirable. He gained his reputation chiefly 
his exact obſervation of the molt minute circumſtances 
leaſes, and the care with which he gives the detail of 
ut preceded them, the ſymptoms with which they were 
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order, He ſays that he was the firſt who attended to 
gnoſtics. He was ſo well acquainted with ſymptoms, 
at this branch may be ſaid to be his maſter-piece. He 
cels in diagnoſtics and prognoſtics, His writings are 
rant and conciſe, but ſometimes they are obſcure. 

Hippocrates left two ſons, viz. Theſſalus and Draco 
ſo one daughter, whom he married to Polybus, one of 


nnonicut 
dens le 
ian hay 
me, and 


ther of his own ſons. The next in eminence was Dio- 
es Caryſtius, whom ſee. 

HIPPOCRA'TTICA FACIES. See Facits Hiero- 
LATICA. CER | 


HPOGLOSSUM. Double-tongue ; alſo called biſ- 
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tely alt gultrifolius, It is the ruſcus eee Linn. This 


nt is nurſed up in gardens chiefly as a curioſity. 
i Hiſt. 1 „ 
HIPPOGLOSSUM. See Ruscuos s. 
HPPOLAPATHUM. Monk's rhubarb. See La- 
ITHUM. | | | 


HPPOLITHUS, from irres, a horſe, and 0 , 4 


18 | LEQ 


$ of chat 


, ſormer le. | 


and oth ; 
nad. It is a name for the cynocrambe, or apocynum, 


cauſe it makes horſes mad if they eat of it. It is alſo a 
me of the juice of tithymallus. Some take it to ſignify 
e ſecundines of a mare. Laſtly, the fleſhy ſubſtance 
lich ſometimes adheres to the forchead of a new foaled 
It is thus named. 7 . | 


liqua co 


us ſpeci 


2 En 
0 HPPOMARATHRUM, from To, an horſe, and 
ily, nel, horſe fennel, alſo Engliſh ſaxifrage. Sec 
n k. Plant 


at the fit 
eeds like 


lcribes, | 


ons, Dioſcorldes deſcribes it in lid. ir. 


contains in 
but of p. 162, but it is not certainly known what it is. The 
ich fupa ame, according to Dale, is the hippophzs, hippo- 
1 for cv lellum, hippomanes, ſpina purgatrix, rhammus cathar- 


us, tithymalus maritimus vel ſpinoſus. The purging 
" It grows in the Morea. The Juice purges pow- 
y | Sip 5 
HIHPOPOTAM US. The river - horſe. It is ſaid 
it When he grows unwieldy he comes to the land, takes 
ſeed, opens a vein in the leg; and when he hath loſt a 
ent quantity of blood, he ſtops it with mud. 

wther ſpecies is the equus marinus, roſmarinus, wa- 
u Mors, or morz. The teeth of which are very large, 
we 2 ſort of ivory. RE th 
HPPOSELINUM, Alexander's, alſo called oluſa- 
% dmyrnium, macerone, & herba Alexandrina. It 
ae Smyrnium oluſatrum, Linn. It is an umbelliferous 
- with leaves like ſmallage, but larger. It was for- 
! dlanched in gardens ſor culinary uſe. The ſeeds 


nh, aromatic, and carminative; they give out 
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HpploN. A name for the gentiana Alpina pumila | 


ended, what afforded relief, and what exaſperated the | 


; pupils. The ſon-in-law made a greater figure than 


peua, bonifacia, uvularia, laurus Alexandrina, ruſcus 


i. A ſtone found in the ſtomach or inteſtines of a 
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HPPONE. The name of a malagma which Ztius 


| 


HIS 


all their virtue to rectified ſpirit of wine, but not fully to 


water. The roots are bitter, and are recommended as 
reſolvent, diuretic, and emmenagogue. On inciſion they 
yield a whitiſh juice, which when inſpiſſated, reſembles 
myrrh; whence the plant hath been called, from one of 
the names of that gummy reſin, Smyrnium. Boerhaave 
mentions three ſpeeies. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

HIPPOSELINUM. See Apruu. | 

HIPPURIS, from ros, a horſe, and ea, a tail, It 
is the name of ſeveral ſorts of equiſetum. 

HIPPURIS MINOR, i. e. Ephedra maritima minor. 

HIPPUS, from wrao, equus, a horſe. It is an affection 
of the eyes, under which they ace continually trembling 
and twinkling, as is uſual with thoſe who ride on horſe- 
back. The author of the Definitiones Medicz, ſays, that 
it is an affection contracted from the birth, and is owing 
to a defect in the muſcle which ſuſtains the eye. 

HIRA. This word is varioully underſtood : however, 
ſome expreſs by it the inteſtinum jejunum ; otbers extend 


tents of the abdomen. | 
HIRAPITANGA BRASILIENSIBUS. Braſil wood. 
HIRCI BARBA, i. e. Tragopogon. 
HIRCUS BEZOARTICUS. The goat which affords 


the oriental bezoar. 


 HIRQUUS. The great angle of the eye. 
HIRSUTIES. Unnatural hairineſs of the body, 
HIRUDO. The leech, alſo called ſanguiſuga, and 
hirudo medica. 'Themiſon is the firſt who takes notice of 
leeches. Thoſe ſhould be choſen whoſe backs are ſtriped, 


and bellies ſpotted, and which are taken from running 


waters that are clear, and havea ſandy bed, TO 

They are only uſed for drawing of blood, where and 
when the lancet cannot be conveniently uſed; and for 
this end, many prefer thoſe which have been kept in a 


but newly taken from the running waters where they ori- 
ginally reſided. | | Th Ss 


cauſe that the wound they make ſometimes heals with 
difficulty; but this happens when the lancet is uſed, and 


the manner of their biting it is, that the eryſipelatous kind 
of inflammation ariſes, but be that as it may, it almoſt 
always goes off in a day or two. Kg 


rub the part to which they are to be applied with warm 
milk or blood]; if they ſtick longer than is thought con- 


venient, they muſt not be pulled off; but if their heads 


are touched with common falt, they ſoon drop off of 
themſelves: if they are thought not to have drawn a ſuſ- 
ficient quantity of blood, apply cloths wrung out of 
warm water upon the orifice, or, if convenient, put the 
part into warm water, and thus the bleeding may be pro- 
. longed. | | 


and renew it every three or four days at the lateſt : a lit- 
tle ſugar may be added to the water in which they are kept. 

Leeches are ſometimes applied to the anus, when the 
hemorrhoids are ſupprefled ; but bleeding in the ankle 
or foot ſeems more likely to be uſeful, for the leeches 
can only be applied to the external hæmorrhoidal veins. 
When local inflammation, &c. is to be removed, in many 
inſtances, topical bleeding is preferable to general. By 
applying leeches we moſt probably open the ſmall veins 
only, and as no preſſure is made as is done when the lan- 
cet is uſed, the veſſels of the part are certainly more eva- 
cuated than the reſt of the ſyſtem. Though one leech 
may be allowed only to draw one ounce of blood, yet as 
it makes a kind of lacerated wound, the diſcharge may be 
continued until double that quantity is evacuated. In 
ophthalmies, leeches have been uſeful when general bleed- 


temples have relieved a violent cephalalgia almoſt imme- 
diately, &c. | | 


leeches, viz. Aldrovandus, Geſner, Botallus, Sebizius, 
Heurnius, Cranſius, Schroder, and Stahl. 
HIRUNDINARIA. Swallow-wort. See alſo num- 


mularia. 


I T. Litharge. | 
W OY HISPANICUM 


it to all the inteſtines, and others mean by it all the con- 


veſſel or clean water for ſome time, to thoſe which are 
Some think that leeches have a poiſonous quality, be- 


depends on the bad habit of the body. Perhaps from 


To make leeches faſten ſoon, keep them hungry, and 


Keep the leeches in bottles not quite filled with water, 


ing hath failed ; ten or twelve leeches applied about the 


The curious may conſult the ſollowing writers on 
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ſame as a medical caſe or obſervation. PEA») 


the fame kind. | . 
HOMOLINON. Crude flax, or coarſe flaxen cloth, | 
of which towels were made in the public baths. 5: i 


HOR 


- 


HISPANICUM VIRIDE. Verdegriſe. 


HISPIDITAS. Hairineſs in general ; but in a parti- | 


cular ſenſe, it is ufed to ſignify either the diſeaſe called 
phalangoſis, or that called diſtichiaſis. | 
HIS'TIDULA. A name of the helychryſum mont. flor, 
rotund. | 8 
HISPIDULA [S YR. ] See GNAPHALIUM. 5 
HISTORIA. An hiſtory./ In medicine, it is the 


HOAXACAN, i. e. Lign. 82 | 

HOBUS. A ſpecies of plum-tree growing in the 
Weſt-Indies. 

HOCIAMSANUM. Agrimony. 

HOITZILOXITL. Balfam of Peru. | 


HOLCIMOS, from wu, to draw. An epithet applied | ſclatea ; orvala ; garden clary. It is the ſalvia horming 


to what may be drawn out, and {till preſerve its conti- 
nuity. It is alſo ſpoken of the liver affected with a tu- 
mor. Se Galen De Loc. Affect. | 

HOLCUS, 1. e. Hordeum ſpontaneum ſpurium. 
_ HOLERA. An antiquated word for cholera. 


poured upon a hot iron, figured, and then ſet to the fire. 

The name is now appropriated to ſweet-meats; though 

in ſome diſpenſatories are purging, and other holippæ. 
HOLLI. The Indian name for what the Spaniards 


call alli; which is a reſinous liquor, that diſtils from the 


tree called holquahuytl, or chilli. It is uſed in dyſente- 


ries. See Raii Hiſt, | 


HOLOPHLYCTIDES, 1. e. PhlyQznz. 
HOLOSCHOENOS. See JoN cus. | 
HOLOSTEO. See MyosvuRos. 
HOLOSTEUM. See MryosvuRos. 


HOLOSTIUM. A ſpecies of plantane. 


HOLOTHURION. Whether plant or animal 1s not 
known; but according to Bontius, it is poiſonous. 


HOLOTONICOS, from og, whole, and mTiyz, to 


| firetch. It is ſpoken of a univerſal convulſion, or rigor 


of the whole body. It is the ſame as tetanus. 
HOLQUAHUILT. Peruvian bark. 
HOMA. A kind of anaſarcous ſwelling. 


HOMONOPAGIA. Head-ach. 
 HOMOPLATA. The ſhoulder blades. | 
HOMORUSIA, A medicine mentioned by Avi- 


cenna. 


HOMOTONOS. Equable. It is an epithet for | 

continual putrid fever, which preſerves the ſame tenor 

through all ſtages. _ ; „FC © TH tf 
HOMUNCULUS. See ADOLESCENS. 1 


HOPLOCHRISMA. The weapon ſalve, Xptopua To 


CT Rs | 


HOR ZEUS. Properly it is fruit that is ripe about au- 
tumn : but modern authors expreſs by it any fruits 
which are ripe. | B ͤ „ 

HORDEACEUM VINUM. Beer. Se 8 
HORDEOLUMͤ. It is a tubercle on the eye-lids, re- 
ſembling a barley-corn in ſhape ; it is alſo called crythe, 


which ſee. It is ſmall, red, hard, and immoveable : it 
is ſeated above the eye-laſhes. It is an encyſted tumor | 
which contains a thick matter, It is painful ; ſometimes 


hurts the fight. Its ſeat 1s either on the inſide or the 
outſide of the eye-lid. It is a ſpecies of wen, according to 
Dr. Aitken's ſyſtem 3 but Dr, Cullen places it as a vari- 
cty of phlogoſis phlegmone 

HORDEUM. Barley. In the ſhops there are two 
kinds of barley ; or at leaſt the ſame kind of barley in 
two forms. | | 

HORDEUM DISTICHON ; alſo called hordeum 
Gallicum vel mundatumz common, and Scotch barley. It 
is the hordeum vulgare, Linn. | 

Barley is leſs nutrimental, leſs glutinous, and more 
cooling, than either wheat, oats, or rice. It was the 
principal aliment and medicine amongſt the antients in 
acute diſeaſes and from the common uſe of ſhelled bar- 


ley, ptiſana, in the form of decoCtions, other prepara- 


8 


ſhells in mills, and in this ſtate is called French 
barley, A fort of ſhelled barley is formed 


| their pearly whiteneſs, are called pearl barle 


and inflammatory diſorders: but decoction 

| moſt uſeful, when accompanied with fali 
| medicines ; for otherwiſe they run off by 
| mixing with the blood. | 


| ſquare ſtalks, on the tops of which 


HOMOGENEOUS, from odo, lite, and yevus, kind of 


| the neck of the humerus. This bone grows 10 


HUM 


tions of the ſame general nature have 


been dig; 
by that name. The common barle en diſſi 


Y 18 freed _ Bu 


from | 

or 800 

round grains in Holland and German ; wie | 
» 


Decoctions of theſe in water, contain their |; 


more agreeable parts, and are important aſſi der 


ſtants in 40 
$ of barley 
we ſaponac 
urine, i 


HORDEUM CAUSTICUM. See 


Cry 
HORMINUM. Clary ; called 3 


alſo gallitrichur 
Linn. It is a whitiſh, green, ſlightly hairy plant,! 

N a are long ſpike, 
bluiſh flowers. It is perennial, a native 90 7 


| climes, cultivated with us in gardens, and flower; in] 
and Auguſt. | : >; | 
HOLIPPA!. Thin cakes made with flour and ſugar, 


The leaves are bitteriſh, have an aromatic kind 
ſmell, but diſagreeable to many people; they are rg 
mended as antiſpaſmodic ; their active part relides in 
unctuous, reſinous matter, which is wholly taken u 
ſpirit of wine, and on inſpiſſating, the tincture rem; 
in the extract. Water takes up the greateſt part of 
virtue by infuſion; and in diſtillation, carries the 


| of it over. The ſeeds poſſeſs the ſame qualities as 
| leaves. | OL ; 


HORMINUM SYLVESTRE. Wild clay; 0 


| | alſo ſelares Hiſpanica, & oculus Chriſti. This ſpecie 


| STD | ſembles the other in appearance and qualities; b 
 HOLOSTEUM CRETICUM, A ſpecies of plan- 3 N e ee 


tane. | 


the latter, it is much inferior. See Raii. Hiſt. 
Boerhaave enumerates 29 ſpecies of garden clary, ; 


14 of the wild ſort. 


HORROR, from horreo, to ſhake with cold. At 
mor, is only a vibration of one limb. A refrigent 
is becoming very cold. A perfrication is when g 
coldneſs is accompanied with a gentle unequal motian 
the ſkin. An horror is, when the coldneſs ſpoken oli 
perfrication is conſiderable, and attacks by fits, wil 
attacking the whole body; ſo that an horror is ſuch 
affection of the ſkin alone, as a rigor is of the v 
body. A rigor 1s an irregular agitation of all the body 

HORTUS. A name for the female genitals, 

HOTTONIA. Water violet. It hath a roi-ſ 


| flower, conſiſting of only one leaf ; it is of a roſe col 
| too, and grows in watery places. It is not noted for 


medical virtue. See Miller's Dict. vol. ii. 
HUCIPOCHOTL : alſo called Huaxacenſis; Rici 
novæ Hiſpaniæ. Hernandez deſcribes it as a ſhrub v 


| creeps like a vine, with a fruit like a hazel nut, the 


nels of which operate upwards and downwards, but 

J SR CT es 

_ HUDDA MULLA. A ſpecies of jeſſamy. 

"© HUICAN, i. e. Guaiacum. 3 
HUITZ ASE. A name of the ſeeds of the meſquitet! 
HUMERALIS ARTERIA. The humeral artery: 


| riſes from the lower and fore- ſide of the axillaris, 


runs backward between the head of the os humer! and 
res major, ſurrounding the articulation, till it tes 
the poſterior part of the deltoides, to which it 15 dl 
buted. In its courſe it gives off ſeveral branches i 
neighbouring parts. A puncture of this artery felt 
ſhoulder, though the hæmorrhage may be reſtraines 
ligature, yet ſuch a mortification will probably eniUt; 
without amputation will generally occaſion the 10 
only of the perſon's limb, but life alſo. _ 
HUMERALIS MUSCULUS, i. e. Deltoides- 
HUMERALIS NERVUS. See CERVIC ALIS. 
HUMERI OS. The bone of the arm. It * 
lated by its head, to the ſcapula: in children tbis l 
an epiphyſis; immediately below the head is the pi 
its lower extremity, and at the end it is formed ay 
condyles, on the external of which the head of _ 
moves; and in the cavities betwixt theſe cc: 
ulna chiefly hath its motions. 
HUMILIS (Musc.) See DeprzsS0R Oc 
_ HUMIRUBUS. Dewberry. 15 


HY D 


; Humour. A general name for any fluid. 
2 ſeem to have called the nutritious juices the 
ical humoufs. | b "= N Col 1 
UMORALIA. In Linnzus's oſology, it is an or- 

; diſeaſes in the claſs vitia; and fignifies diſorders 
ed with vitiated or extravaſated fluids. 


ting 6 
from | 
or 809 
to f 
bich, f 


lighter 


* 5 TUMOR ARIA. A kind of continued fever, which 
ona] to be inflammatory» It is noticed by Sagar, 


UMULUD- The hop. 
_= ICA AQUA. See RosgMARINUS. 
en V alſo called hura Ame- 


de, wi 


DILLA URA. The ſand-box tree; 
llitrich i... Jamaica walnuts 3 warnelia, & havelia. It is a 
[ and; 


ne of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; the leaves are full of 
juice; the ſeeds purge upwards and downwards. 
pr is uſed for holding ſand, after the ſeeds are taken 
4 whence the name. Miller's Dict. e 
NIZOCHITL., i. e. Balf. Peru. | 
HYACINTHUS. The iacinth. It is a precious 
ne; and is ſo called from its reſemblance, with reſpect 
bar, to the plant of this name. This ſtone 1s poly- 


Orminy 
Plant, x 
18 {pikes 
Ot war 
wers in 


tic kind 


Are rec colour, 


lides j al, more or leſs tranſparent, of a yellowith red colour; 
— i ninth in degree of hardneſs from diamonds, and fufi- 
fire TIE. , kn 

ws Et  CINTHUS. Harebells. Boerhaave enumerates 
s the 1 . eight ſpecies, but none of them are noted for any medi- | 
lities as | quality, except the hyacinthus oblongo flore cœruleus 


or; called alſo hyacinthus Anglicus, five Belgicus, vel 
ſpanicus. Ihe roots of all the kinds are bulbous: the 
wers of this ſpecies arc agreeably ſcented, and of a pur- 
or blue colour. It is found in woods, hedges, and 
jcklets: it flowers in May. Galen fays, that the roots 


ary f (a 
Is ſpecies 
s; but x 


lary, | 
7M 4; of fluxes. See Miller's Bot. Off. | BEN 


od, 1 HY ACINTHUS. A name of ſeveral forts of muſcaria. 
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HYALODES, from bade, glaſs, or glaſſy. An epi- 
t applied to urine which depoſits much vitreous, white, 
ſeid ſediment. | „% | 
HYALOIDES, from d g, glaſs, and eidog, likeneſs. 
nepithet of the vitreous humour of the eye. 

HYANCHE, from bg, a ſwine, and ayxe, to ftrangle. 


als. quinſey, accompanied with an external tumor on each 
1 rote-haf e the chroat; is thus called, becauſe the necks of eu 
a roſe col e ſubject to ſwellings. iy 2 1 
noted for HYBOUCOUHU AMERICANUS. The name of 


American fruit, of the ſize of a date, but not eatable ; 
it an oil is expreſſed from it, which they keep in the 
ll of a fruit called carameno, whence the oil itſelf is 
metimes ſo called. This oil is chiefly uſed againſt an 
merican diſorder called tom, which ſeems to be the 


iſis; Nici 
ſhrub w 
jut, the 
ards, but 


the Jeſhy parts, which cauſe a tumor. 


, 
5 HYDARTHROS, from bdo, water, and apbow, a 


neſquite e A fort or clear water which iſſues from wounded 

al artery. Mints. It is alſo a name of the ſynovia. | | 
\xillaris HYDARTHRUS. A white ſwelling. Dr. Cullen 
ameri and es this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order 
ll it E worcs. Sce SIN A VENTOSA, which he places as a va- 
1 it idol phlogoſis phlegmonee. . 
nches to HYDATINON. The name of an ancient collyrium. 
tery near HYDATIS. See AQUULA- 

reſtrained HYDATIS, Hydatids. They are tranſparent bags 
ly enſue; led with water. Sometimes they are ſingle, at others 


the los Wy 8 
ler part. Hydropic patients, for the moſt part, have 
pides. 


ALES am inſlance of hydatids coughed vp from the lungs, 


It is at Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs lo- 
a this hea _ and order tumores. . i 

he part ci mere are two ſpecies of hydatids in human bodies. 

vs broace! tx Þirſt ſort is organized, and is connected with veſ- 


* by peduncles. It conſiſts of a bag, or bags of diffe- 
zes, filled with ſerum; as theſe bags increaſe they 
cken. Sometimes their contents are bloody, and 
Res of coapulable lymph are floating in them. This 
nd of nydatids only diſturb by their ſize. The hyda- 
Wof the ovaria are of this ſort, ſo are thoſe in the kid- 
1055 uterus, &c. | | 

ene ſecond are ſuppoſed to be confined to the liver, 
6G conſiſt of a ſtrong bag formed in the ſubſtance of that 


ned into 6 
of the 199 
cndyith 


cb 


ul 


e antihicteric; and others ſay, that they reſtrain all 
IHYACINTHUS STELLARIS. Sce IIL Io HiaCiN- 


| the ſame derivation as hydrenterocele. 


me with chigres, or a collection of very ſmall worms 


| Culters; generally on the liver, but are alſo on any 


em on their hvers. In the Lond. Med. Tranſ. p. 486, 


* HYD 


viſcus; this bag is vaſcular, and is lined with a ſoft pulpy 
opake coat, reſembling the retina of the eye. It containg 
a liquor of a whey colour, in which a number of detached 
velicles are found ſwimming, or there is a ſeries of them, 
one within another. This ſpecies is productive of worſe 


effects than the former. This bag fometimes burſts, and 


its contents falling into the cavity of the belly, a kind of 
aſcites 1s the conſequence ; its external cyſt is ſubject to 
inflammation, and adheſion to the adjacent parts, whence, 
if ſuppuration takes place, various ill conſequences may 
follow. 

HYDATODES, or Hydatoides, from alis, the geni- 
tive caſe of Jp, water, and side, a ſhape, Watery. 
It is an epithet for wine much diluted wich water; for 
limpid urine 3 for the aqueous humour of the eye; and 
for one in an anaſarca. | 
HYDEROS. A general name for a dropſy ; but by 
Galen it is particularly applied to anafarca. 
HYDRAGOGOS, from dae, water, and ayw, 19 
bring away, Hydragogue, Remedies that evacuate 
much water are thus named. In Hippocrates, Fpidem. 
lib. vi. it imports a perſon grown dropfical from drinking 


water. 


HYDRARGYRUM. 
and apyupo;, felder. 


HYDREL/EUM. A mixture of oil and water. Ori- 


Quickſilver ; from de, water, 


baſius and P. Agineta. BETS 


HYDRENTEROCELE, ' from Yup, water, eilten, an 


iuteſtine, and xnzn, a tumar. A dropſy of the ſcrotum. 


Vogel deſcribes this diſorder as compounded of a dropty 


and a hernia. 
HYDROA. A ſymptomatic kind of miliary fever: 
the ſame as Boaz which ſce. | 
HYDROCARDIA, ſrom Wap, water, and v ε, the 
heart. Hildanus coined this word to ſignify a ſerous, 
ſanious, or purulent tumor of the pericardium. 

HYDRO-ENTERO-CELE, i. e. Hydrocele. Of 

HYDROCELE, from. ucwp, water, and x,, a, tumor. 
It is when water 1s in the contents of ruptures, but parti- 
cularly is applied to a dropſy in the ſcrotum, called alſo 
bydrops teitis, and hernia aquoſa Dr. Cullen places this 
genus of diſcaſe in the claſs cachexiæ, and order intu- 
meſcentiæ. | | . 

There are two kinds: the firſt is when the water is 
lodged in the cells of the membrana cellularis ſcroti, but 
this is generally a ſymptom of an anaſarca. The ſecond, 
and oniy proper ſpecies, is formed by water lodged with- 
in the tunica vaginalis of the teſticle. The firſt is known. 
by pits remaining for a time where it is impreſſed by the 
finger; the ſecond is not ſubject to this accident, 

The cauſe, when not anafarcous, is a preternatural diſ- 
charge of that water, which is continually ſeparating on 
the internal ſurface of the tunica vaginalis, for the moiſt- 
ening, or lubricating the teſticle. | 

From the time of its firſt appearance, it is ſeldom 
known to diſappear, or diminiſh, but generally continues 
to increaſe, though in ſome much faſter than in others. 
In one it grows to a painful degree of diſtenſion in a few 
months; in another, it continues many years, with little 
diſturbance. As it enlarges it becomes more tenſe, and 
is ſometimes tranſparent, ſo that if a candle is held on the 
. oppolite fide, a degree of light is perceived through the 
whole bulk of the tumor; but the only politive ways of 
knowing that a fluid is the contents, is to feel for the fluc- 
tuation thereof, or to diſcover that the diſtenſion of the 
tunica vaginalis is the cauſe of the rumor, and not an 
hernia of the omentum or inteſtines, or ſome other diſor- 
der of the part. | | 

The hydroce/o muſt be diſtinguiſhed from an hernia of 
the abdominal contents, an hernia humoralie, and a ſarco- 
cele.  - 

In order to the cure, if the water is lodged only in the 
cellular membrane, ſcarifications may be made in the 
legs, as in an anaſarca; for in this caſe an anaſarca is at- 
tendant, and the cauſe of the diſtenſion of the ſcrotum. 

If the caſe is a proper Hydrocele, if any other diſorder 
is ſuſpected to give riſe to it, the original diſorder muſt 
firſt be removed If no ſuch diſorder attend, as a pallia- 
tive cure, the trochar, or a lancet, may be puſhed into 
the ſeat of the water, in order to its diſcharge; and as the 

© | teſticle, 
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teſticle lies always on the poſterior part of the tumor, the 
perforation muſt be made into the anterior and lower part 
of it. Mr. Pott propoſes a radical cure, by exciting an 
artificial inflammation in the tunica albuginea, and 
the tunica vaginalis, by means of a ſeton, ſo as to pro- 
duce an obliteration of the cavity, which is the ſeat of the 
diſeaſe. 2 
See Monro on Tumors of the Scrotum, in the Edinb. 
Med. Eſſays, vol. v. Bertrandi's Diſſertation on the Hy- 
drocele, in the Mem. de I Acad. Roy. de Chirurgie, tom. 
in. Le Dran's Operations; Sharp's Operations, and his 
Critical Enquiry ; Dauglas on the Hydrocele ; and Mr. 
Pott's Account of the Method of obtaining a radical Cure 
of the Hydrocele., a 
HYDROCELE SPINA LIS, i. e. Spina biſida. 
HY DROCELE PERITON ZI. The fame as aſcites. 
HY DROCELODES (IscyuR1a). A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from a rupture of the urethra opening into the ſcro- 
tum. NR ore. : | 
HYDROCEPHALUM, i. e. Hydrocephalus. 
HYDROCEPHALUS, from 8p, water, and xepanny 
the head. It is an effuſion of water in the cranium, be- 
tween. it and the brain; and taking riſe from the ventri— 
cles, the ſerum is .ivfiltrated through the whole ſubſfance 
of the brain; or the water is betwixt the ſkull and the 
{kin. Dr. Cullen places the external hydrocephalus as a 
genus in the claſs cachexiæ, and order intumeſcentiæ. 
Ihe internal hydrocephalus he places as a ſpecies of apo- 
plexy. Dr. Fothergill names the internal hydrocephalus, 
the dropſy of the ventricles of the brain, for the ventricles 
are the proper ſeat of the diſeaſe. | | 
It hath been termed internal when the water 1s ſeated 
between the brain and the ſkull; and external, when be- 
twixt the ſkull and the ſkin. | . 
This diſorder, whether external or internal, moſt fre- 
quently happens to children; but inſtances have occurred 
of adults being the ſubjeCts of it. 


The beginning ſymptoms of the internal hydrocephalus 


may ſomewhat vary in different ſubjects; but in general, 
a pain in the nape of the neck, or the ſhoulders, or ſome- 
times in the lower limbs; very rarely, though it now and 
then happens, that the arms are complained of: when 
theſe parts are not the ſeat of complaint, the head and 
ſtomach are more or leſs uneaſy, a ſickneſs comes on, and 


various other ſymptoms, which ſo reſemble diſorders from 


worms, that ſome difficulty attends the judging the diſ- 
order to have any other cauſe; after a f. 

toms are more alarming; a violent pain is deep ſeated in 
in the head, extending from temple to temple, and acroſs 

the forchead; ſickneſs is at times conſiderable; now and 
then the patient doſes, the breathing becomes irregular, 
anch the patient frequently ſighs ; the pulſe becomes flow 
ang irregular ; at the beginning, and a little before death's 


approach, feveriſhneſs attends, eſpecially towards even- 
ing; at laſt the pulſe quickens, the breathing is very la- 


borious and difficult, the heat exceſſive, almoſt every 
ſymptom, from uritation in the brain, by turns attend; 
the patient is averſe to the light, takes things greedily, 


and cannot bear any poſture but to lie horizontally; the 


cxcrements are inſenſibly voided ; the hands are commonly 


kept about the head; the eyelids become paralytic, and 


the iris immoveable; a great heat and ſweat ſpreads all 
over the body; the pulſe trembles, and ſtrength ſoon fails, 
if a ſudden convulſion does not end the cataltrophe. 


Many of theſe ſymptoms are ſo common to worm caſes, 


teething, and other irritating cauſes, that it is difficult to 


fix upon any which particularly characteriſes the diſeaſe. 
The moſt peculiar ſeem to be the pains in the limbs, with 
lickneſs and head-ach, which laſt is inceflant, and which 
though frequent in other diſcaſes of children, are neither 
ſo uniformly nor ſo conſtantly attendant as in this. An- 
other circumſtance obſerved to be ſamiliar, if not peculiar 
to this diſtemper, is, that the patients are not only coſtive, 
but it is with the greateſt diſhculty that ſtools can be pro- 
cured : theſe are generally of a very dark greeniſh colour, 
with an oilyneſs or glaſſy bile, rather than the ſlime which 
' accompanies worms; and they are for the moſt part ex- 
tremcly offenſive. In complaints ariſing from worms, 
from dentition, and other irritating cauſes, ſpaſms are 
mere frequent than in this diſorder. 
No cauſe is diſcovered of theſe violent ſymptoms, but 


ew days, ſymp- 


fatal as the opening the ſpina biſida. 


ed; and when the hydrocephalus produces them, ſuch; 


| or of the water in the oppoſite ventricle, which Cid i 
readily enough eſcape by the natural communication. \ 


{ame nature as the ſpina bifida. 


have ventured to diſcharge the water by a punclure wi 


all, be prevented, becauſe the bones cannot, by ide 1 


. uppoled 
perbaps, more rarely happens than is generally uff, 


a quantity of pure ſerum in the ventricles of th 

in a natural ſtate there is not more than half I 2 
all the four cavities, whence four ounces i ted 
ſuppoſed to be the adequate cauſe of this diford, * 
as that a ſmall degree of depreſſion of the 10 2 l 
cauſe of its uſual effects. | 1 

In infancy, before the bones of the cranium 

formed, a much larger quantitity of water is . , 
under them, without the attendance of any of Fe 
lent ſymptoms. When the diſorder is begun thus eg 
the head is ſometimes greatly enlarged, the Ss 
Bite ſoft, the features are greatly changed, and . 
goggle. | 
| ; = is a ſpurious kind of hydrocephalus, much of 


It appears on th 
part of the occiput like a bladder of water, wi 


0 . 3 0 ne 
which is a deſicience of bone. 


Opening it would be 


Many authors have wrote on this ſubjeCt; bu! 
Whytt's Hiſtory of the Hydrocephalus, in a tract « | 
end of his works, is the beſt of any other. To this 
be added, the Obſervations on it, by Dr. Fothergil ; 
Dr. Watſon, in the London Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol.! 

As to the cure none is pretended to, as from the fi 
tion of the cauſe no remedy can be applied: howerer 
the ſymptoms from worms are fo ſimilar to the beping 
ſymptoms of the hydrocephalus, which happens to th 
whoſe ſkull is perfectly oſſified, anthelminthics are tn 
tried; as when worms are the cauſe, relief is thus ob 


medies are not in any degree injurious. 

Much hath been aflerted in favour of exciting a fil 
tion by means of mercury, at leaſt of uſing it ſo 25 9t 
ſtore the neceflary abſorption of the fluid in the ventri 
of the brain; but it is objected, that when mercury ha 
been uſeful, the diſeaſe hath been miſtaken, aud tha 
was not the internal hydrocephalus, See the Lond. M 
Tranſ. vol. ii. Edinb. Med. Com. vol. v. vii. and vii, 

Dr. Monro, in his Obſervations on the Structure,“ 
of the Nerves, proves, that the four ventricles of 
brain communicate with each other. He obſcrves, | 
in the bodies of every one of fifteen children, who di 
from internal hydrocephalus, that all the ventricles we 
diſtended, and their paſſages from one to the cther we 
much enlarged : in none of theſe cafes was there? 
water between the dura mater and ſurface of the bra 
but on cutting into one of the lateral ventricles, all t 
ventricles were emptied. He further adds, that in | 
chronic ſpecies of internal hydrecephalus, where the he 
is enlarged by water within the ventricles, ſome turgea 


the trochar. But in two or three caſes, where chi die 
had died from a great collection of water within the e 
tricles, he hath obſerved that, when the brain collapl 
after cutting into one of the ventricles, ſome pact ot tl 
ſeptum lucidum was lacerated by the weight of the bra 


that, upon the whole, if we properly consider the va 
ous dangers which muſt ariſe from the puncture of ti 
brain, and the laceration of the ſeptum between the ve 
tricles, from the unequal bending and preflute ol t 
parts when the brain collapſes ; from the acmil.:on 0! 
air to the ſurface of the brain, which cannot wel dt! 


plication of a bandage, be brought to yield 111th 
as to be adapted exactly to the ſhape of the brain, (ut 
propoſals will appear improper in the higheſt degter. ! 
indeed, the water is ſituated between the dura maicr in 
ſurface of the brain, and of courſe between the 17 
marrow and its ſheath from the dura mater, a ca? wh 


or if, from a very evident fluctuation, chiefly avout y 
bregma, we ſtrongly ſuſpeck this to be the cate, = 
probably, be adviſenble to give the patient the 0019, 
ſmall, chance of cure by the operation. In one a 
a boy of three years of age, whom I viſited in 5 
the late Dr. Whytt, &c. the head was greatly 1 
with all the ordinary ſymptoms of ydrocefbnl, 0 
Whytt, who had ſcen ſeveral patients killed 1 
ounces of water within the ventricles, and had ne 
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| the be ad ſenſibly enlarged by water lodged in the ventri- 


an Qurigd -".iſted, that the water muſt be ſituated on the out- 
ay be c the brain; and, as I could not prove what I ſup- 
d*r, v hat it was within the brain, it was agreed that a 
Keul, mould be called, and a puncture made. Mr. 


m are f ure ſhould be cautiouſly made with a lancet, at the | 
15 conta le of the bregma, as far as poſſible from the ſu- 
of theſe logitudinal ſinus. The ſkin being accordingly firſt 
1 thus ez 1nd then the dura mater, and a probe introduced 
ones diſcharging water, we deſiſted from making any 
and the « attempt. The puncture ſoon cloſed, and the child 


a three months. After death I opened the head; 
le from the ventricles above two pounds of water. 


FNROCISTIS. Encyſted dropſy, or dropſy of a 
[ar part. {ERA 5 | 
_NOCERATOPHYLLON : See CERATOPHYL- 


much of 
n the 10 

underne 
Would be 


t; but 


tract u erhaare, but of no note in medicine. 

to is i) ROGARON. Garum diluted with water. 

tnergil i DROLAPATHUM, i. e. Lapathum aquaticum 
nd. vol. ri ubitali. | ; 
'm the fit 


[DROMELI. Hydrome). It is water impregnated 
honey, It is alſo called mulſum, aqua mulſa, or 
atum., After it is fermented, it is called vinous hy- 
|, or mead 


DROMELON. It is made of one part honey, im- 


nOwerer, 
le beginnt 
ns to the 
ICS are tg 
thus obtai 


m, iuch the ſun, during the dog - days. 


DROMETRA. Dropſy of the womb. In this 
the hypogaſtric region in women is gradually in- 
d, and the ſwelling reſembles the ſhape of the womb; 
llure a fluCtuation is perceived; it may take place dur- 
egnancy, but uſually it is not attendant. It is form- 
ſeroſity accumulated in the cavity of the womb. 
ullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs ca- 
e and order intumeſcentiæ. See HyDRoPs U- 
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DROMETRA OVARII. Dropſy of the ovaries. 
„ A tumor of the navel, containing water. 


be ſudor Anglicus. Ne 
IDROPEGE. Spring- water. 


| Ice, | 5 
VROPHOBIA, from dee, water, and oog, to 
A dread of water. It is a ſymptom of that ſpecies 


llemper is called fo itſelf ; but this ſymptom 1s not 
ar to this diſeaſe, nor always attendant on it. This 
tr is alſo called rabies canina. Dr. James obſerves, 
is kind of madneſs properly belongs ro the canine 
conſiſting of three ſpecies, viz. dogs, foxes, and 
to whom only it feeras inherent and natural, 
ly ever appearing in other animals, except it be in- 


n oy thoſe of the dog- kind. Dr. Heyſham defines it 
Aue a averſion and horror at liquids, as exciting a 
cen the vel conrullion of the pharynx, occurring at an indeter- 
Tire otro, after the canine virus has been received 


de tyſtem, 


viſion of th 2 805 +; 8 
b;d1 baba is a nervous diſorder, though followed 


t well, er! |. | | 

"bel inmatory ſymptoms. Dr. Cullen places this genus 
jowads | 6: in the claſs neuroſis, aud order ſpaſmi. He 
brain, ſue les two ſpecies. 1. Hydrophobia rabioſa, when 


b 2 defire of biting. 2, Hyadrophobia ſimplex, when 
not a defire of biting. | 

Sencral divifons of this diſorder is into the dumb, 
dung madneſs; but inſtances are related in which 
appeared periodically. | | 
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"> 3nd parts contiguous to it. Dr. Seleg thinks 
x in the par vagum and intercoſtal nerves ; for 
l. !ymptoms happen where theſe nerves are in- 


Imalleſ} 
ther freſh 
W lay dor 


$ I! , . . . : 
1 three Or four weeks, and if in ſix weeks no 


quantity of the ſaliva of a mad dog, and 
or dry, produces this diſeaſe. The infec- 


* 


Rae was aſked to attend, and I propoſed that the 


LMROCOTYLE. The name of a plant mentioned 


ted with quinces, and two parts of boiled water, 


IDROMPHALON, from öde, water, and op, 


DRONO508, from 5Jap, water, and vooe;, a diſcaſe, 


UROPEDESIS. The ſame as ErmnipRos1s, | 


neſs cauſed by the bite of a mad animal, whence 


F incipal and original ſeat ſeems to be about the 


mant for many months, but in general it 
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ſign of diſorder manifeſts itſelf, the patient is uſually con- 
cluded to be ſafe. Some have obferved, that the ncarer 
the place bitten is to the ſalivary glands, the ſooner the 
ſymptoms appear. In order to communicate the infection, 


a wound ſeems to be no more neceſſary than it is in the 


ſmall-pox; to man it is communicated by the ſaliva only, 
but dogs have received it by being in the kennel where 
mad dogs have been before. It is above obſerved, that 
the dog kind have only this diforder naturally, but other 
animals having received the infection, may communicate 
it to other ſpecies. The dread of water is a ſymptom in 
ſome fevers, and in ſome particular inflammations, &c. 


The material or proximate cauſe ſeems to be in the ir- 


ritation of the nerves that are the more immediate ſeat of 
this complaint. 5 ke | 
According to Bocrhaave, the ſigns of madneſs in a dog 

are as follow: he becomes dull, ſolitary, and endeavours 
to hide himſelf ; he ſeldom barks, but makes a kind of 
murmuring noiſe, at the ſame time he refuſes all kinds of 
meat and drink ; he is enraged at and flies upon ſtrangers, 
but in this ſtage he remembers and refpeAs his maſter; 
his ears and head hang down; he walks nodding, as if 
overpowered with ſleep : this is the firſt ſtage, and a bite 
now, though dangerous, is not ſo bad as afterwards. Af- 
ter theſe ſymptoms, the dogs begin to pant ; he breathes 
quick and heavy ; hangs out his tongue to emit a great 
deal of froth from his mouth, which he keeps perpetually 
open; ſometimes le walks flowly, and as if half aſleep, 
and then ſuddenly runs, but not always directly forward 
as is pretended ; at length he forgets his maſter, his cyes 
look diſpirited, dull, full of tears, and red; his tongue is 
of a lead colour; he is ſuddenly extenuated ; he grows 
faint and weak, oft falls down, then riſes up, and attempts 
to fly at every thing, and now grows mad and furious : 
this ſecond ſtage ſeldom continues thirty hours, death put- 
ting by that time an end to the diſeaſe, and a bite received 
now 1s incurable, | | 

To theſe ſymptoms the following may be added, which 
are conſidered as certain ſigns of a dog's being mad: 1. 
All other dogs, upon ſmelling the dog that is going mad, 
will avoid him, and run away with horror. 2. The tone 
of the dog's voice, when he barks, ſeems hollow and 
hoarſe. In the dumb madneſs, if the dog is confined, he 
barks inceſſantly for a day or two. _ 5 05 | 

When the human ſpecies are the ſubjects of this dif- 
order, though in particular inſtances ſome variation may 
be obſerved, the ſymptoms are in general a ſlight pain in 


the wound, ſometimes attended with itching, but always 
reſembling a rheumatic pain; it extends alſo into the 


neighbouring parts, and, at length, from the extremities 
it paſſes into the viſcera ;z the cicatrix (if there hath been 
a wound) begins to ſwell, inflames, and at length diſcharges 
an ichor; this pain is conſidered as the primary invariabie 
mark of a beginning hydrophobra, There are other more 
general pains reſembling rheumatic ones; they are of a 


quick, flying, convulſive kind; they affect the patient in 


the neck, joints, and other parts; often a dull pain ſeizes 
the head, neck, breaſt, belly, and even runs along the 
back bone; towards the concluſion of the diſorder, the 
patient complains of this kind of pain ſhooting from the 
arms towards the breaſt and region of the heart: beſides 


' theſe ſymptoms, a laſſitude, a dull pain in the head, and 


a vertigo come cn; the patient 1s gloomy, murmurs 
much, is forgetful, drowſy, at times his mind ſeems dil- 


ordered, by turns he is wrathful, his flumbers become 


diſturbed, and, awaking from them, convulſive agitations 
immediately follow; a deafncſs is ſometimes complained 


of, the eyes are watery, the aſpect ſorrowful, the face be- 


comes pale and contracted, ſweat alſo breaks out about the 
temples, an unuſual flow of ſaliva at length comes on, 
with a dryneſs of the fauces, a foulneſs of the tongue, 
and in ſome the breath becomes fetid. Beſides theſe, from 
the beginning there is a peculiar ſtricture and heavineſs 
on the breaſt, a ſtruggling as it were for breath, a ſighing, 
a nauſea, and vomiting. This oppreſſion of the præcor- 
dia, is one of the p:imary and conſtant ſymptoms of this 
diſorder; it begins, increaſes, and ends only with it : 
this is the firſt ſtage, under which different patients vary 
as to their continuance. As the above ſymptoms increate, 
the ſecond ſtage advances; a fever comes on, at at 
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tirſt is mild, and attended with momentary horrors, but | 


in ſome there is no fever ; wakeſulneſs becomes continual, 


the mind is more and more diſturbed, a delirium ap- 


proaches, and an averſion to fluids and poliſhed bodies, 
At firſt a conſtriction of the gullet is perceived, and dif- 
ficulty of ſwallowing, but as yet liquids are freely taken 
afterwards, however, they are refuſed z this ſymptom aug- 
ments ſo viſibly, that when any liquid comes before their 
fight, immediately an horror ſeizes them, and if they 
ſtrive to drink, ſpaſms are produced, on which anxiety 
and loſs of ſenſes fallow : as ſoon as the ſurface of the 
liquid is touched, 7 ſtrangulation in the throat is felt, the 
ſtomach is inflatedy the larynx outwardly is ſwelled, and 
that quite ſuddenly, and as ſuddenly falls; though liquids 
are thus obſtructed, ſolids are nevertheleſs ſwallowed with 
tolerable eaſe; yet this ſymptom may become ſo violent 
as totally to prevent the ſolids from paſting as well as li- 
quids. In ſome an exquiſite ſenſibility is induced, ſo that 
the air offends if it touches the ſkin, the light becomes 
painful, and the leaſt found is intolerable. The patient 
now murmurs and mourns grievouſly ; at times he loſes 
all knowledge of his moſt intimate acquaintance, he then 
becomes defirous. of biting z reaſon returns at intervals, 
and he laments his own calamity ; the thirſt excites a de- 
ſire of drink, but in vain they ſtrive, and ſoon ſink into 
the moſt affecting deſpondency; conſcious of the approach- 
ing inclination to bite, he warns his friends of their dan- 
ger, and adviſes them to keep at a diſtance; a priapiſm, 
and involuntary emiſſions of ſemen, ſometimes attend this 


ſtage, at the approaching concluſion of which the fever 


and thirſt increaſe, the urine is lixivious, and but in ſmall 
quantities, the tongue hangs out, the mouth foams, the 
pulſe is throbbing and convulſive, ſtrength fails, cold ſweats 


come on, the tightneſs in the breaſt increaſes, by which 


the patient ſoon expires in ſpaſms. | 
The ſymptoms appear in ſome two or three days after 


the bite, more frequently not until after as many weeks; 


and inſtances are well atteſted, in which a year hath 
paſſed before the infection hath taken place; when the 


_ diſorder is once manifeſt, the ſymptoms are ſometimes ſo 


rapid, that a quarter, or half an hour, makes a conſider- 


able change. : t 3 1 8 
Ihe infection may be communicated, as that of the 
ſmall-pox is, by inoculation 3 and it is obſervable, that 


when the ſmall-pox is inoculated, if no inflammation ap- 
pears about the punctute, or till after the inflammation 


appears, there is no ſmall-pox ever comes forth; ſo the 


ſame is obſervable in the bite of a mad-dog, though the 
wound readily heals ſometimes, yet it conſtantly breaks 
out a freſh, and inflames before any of the terrible ſymp- 
toms appear. at | | 


That this diſorder is primarily and principally nerrous, | 


appears from the conſtant and chief ſymptoms that attend, 
viz. the flying pains, the tigbtneſs of the precordia, the 
dithculty of ſwallowing, the horror on the approach of 
water, the quick ſenſibility manifeſt by the uncafinels felt 
cn the air's approach, &c. Diſſection diſcovers nothing 
with reſpect to this diforder. - 5 


Agrceable to the nature of the immediate cauſe, the 


cure is effected only by ſuch means as deſtroy nervous or 
ſpaſmodic irritation, or that by a ſpeciſic property deſtroys 


the peculiar acrimony which cauſes the diſorder. Of the 


firſt, opium is the only one to be depended on; and of 
the ſecond, mercury in ſuch portions as to excite a pty- 
aliſm, is the approved means. | 

Solid opium, to the quantity of gr. i. ve! pr. i. ſs. may be 
given every three hours, or as often as the effect of the 


preceding doſe ſeems to have ceaſed. Muſk, in large 


doſes, may alſo be adminiſtered every fix or eight hours; 
ſponges dipt in vinegar may be applied to the mouth and 
noſtrils; and a piece of flannel, moiſtened in the fol- 
lowing, may be applied three or four times a day. 
R Pinct. Thebaic. 3 ii. camp. 3 i. m. The warm bath 
is alſo uſcful. | | £ 
In fome inſtances, mercury, given by the mouth, or 


applied by unction, until a ſpitting came on, has proved 


effectual. The ſalivation ſhould be kept up by the ſame 
means as at firſt it was excited, and continued during two 
or three weeks, The ungu. coerul. fort. ſhould be well 
rubbed into the wound two or three times a day. 


ſprinkle cantharides into it every ſecond 


ſubſtances, 


a 28 «hich ! 
the rupture of one or more of the lymphatics Ver 


HYD. 


A late foreign writer ſays, that if vinegar ig 5 
pint a day, divided into three doſes, one in t *Y 
another at noon, the third at night, it <4 
On the contrary, ſome others ſuppoſe the poiſon e 
nicated by a mad dog, is of an acid nature ph * 
abſorbent alkaline earth, as chalk, bole, &c. "a ra 
Dr. Vaughan propoſes the actual cautery to 5 ne 
the part after the bite as ſoon as poſſible; or 905 
latation of the wound, if ſmall, and filling it Ry 
powder, then ſetting fire to it; this he ſuppoſes © 
produce a-laceration of the part, would ſecure A, 5 
continued diſcharge for ſome time, and he think; th 
action of the ignited gunpowder upon the ie 
have its uſe. _ J IM 
Perhaps the following may be purſued as the men 
bable means of relief that the preſent art direc; A 
ſea and cold bathing ; keep the wound open by as 
or third dar; 
in the ung. ccerul. fort. ſo as to raiſe a gentle peil 
and particularly rub the throat with it; if {paſmodic{; 
toms appear, give opiates with antimonials to exci+« 
ſpiration. K Opium, gr. xij. f. pil. ix, cuing e. 
tertia quaque hora. And R Tart. emet: gr, . micis! 
q. [. f. pil, ſexta. quaq. hora ſpatiis intermediis ſyn 
The warm bath, if the patient does not object to jt 
neraily palliates. | — 
See Aetius, Cœlius Aurelianus, Lommiue, II 
Deſault, Choiſel; Dr. James's Treatiſe on Canine \ 
nes; Dr. Mead on the Bite of a Mad.dog; Dr. % 
Diſſertation on the Hydrophobia; Dr. Nugent's Ee 
the Hydrophobia; Med. Muf. vol. ii. p. 07, Kc. 
Med. Tran. vol. ii. and Lond. Med. Obl. and li, 
ii. Edinb. Med. Comment. vol. v. 42. Dr. 
two Caſes of the Hydrophobia. . 
HYDRO PHTHALMIA. See PRO PTosts. 
_ HYDROPHTHALMION. It is the part under 
eye, which iwells in cachectic and hydropic caſes, 
HYDROPHYLLON. Water-leaf. It is a plant 
a bell-ſhaped flower, but not noted for any medical vi 
HYDROPHYSOCELE, from ve, Water, 640, 
flatus, and xn, a hernia, An hernia, procecdiny | 
a mixture of water and flatulencies. 
HYDROPIPER. A name of the perſicaria vren 
HYDROPNEUMOSARCA, from dhe, water, wit 
ſpirit, or wind, and gapt, fleſh. It is a tumor, or 
ſceſs, from a mixture ot flatulent, aqueous, and cart 


Vaupl 


HYDROPOIDES, from v Tow, a dropſy, and 39 
reſemblance. It is applied to aqueous excretion, fue 
are common in dropũes. Tj 

 HYDROPS, from 9p, water. A dropſy. Inte 
there are but two kinds, viz. the anaſarca and the ak 
though many other diforders have this name annex 
them, as hydrocephalus, hydrocele, &c. _ 

All droptes are chronical diſeaſes from lax fibres; 
laxity of the fibres may be general or particular: is 
neral, if not univerſal concomitant, is a redundant tie 
In the anaſarca, the water is clear and limpid, but il 
aſcites it is more thick and gelatinous, or eren tome 
mixed with {l-ſhy concretions © 

All ages, and both ſexes, are liable to this dilon 
but generally it happens to men advanced in yet 
to women after child-bearing. Thoſe who e 
wet ſituations, whoſe employ requires much ttt 
thoſe who make too free with ſpirituous 11qu9!s 

The general, or immediate cauſe of all e 
exhalent veilels throwing off more fluid, than the 
bent veſſels can take up again. Dr. Hunter Huld, 
the water in anaſarcas tranſudes through the #06 d 
veſſels ; but however this may be, if the water! not? 
up by the abſorbent veſſels, a drep/y is the conleq 
The mediate cauſe is a defect of vital heat. Liebe 
cauſes are numerous; ſuch as immoderate l 
diſeaſes of long ſtanding, immodetate uſe of 11% 
liquors, water drinking too ſuddenly aſter being des, 
ed to more generous liquor, a ſcorbutic acrimo * 
rhous liver, which generally begets an aſcites, WM. 


31.1} 


on its ſurface, a defect in the kidnies, and ad 
One of the firſt ſigns of a drep/y 15 tis Pee 
5 | 


his indicates the anaſarcous ſpecies: but this is 
@ certain a ſign in women as in men, becauſe that 
fare ſubjeQ to it from pregnancy, a ſuppreſſion of 
diren * c. Nor, indeed, is it always a ſign in 
+ Mory „ for in old men, with groſs habits, who have been 
a 6 C ing ſome years, and are ſuddenly freed from 


Wmatic (UT! f 
on com n will affect their legs. without any farther 


les 


nd pre t when a difficulty of breathing attends this ſiate 
or the e * 2 dropſy is certainly their diſorder. The pathog- 
© appfie 1 ſigns of the aſcites are a thirſt, bigh- coloured 


ather, ein ſmall quantities, and difficulty of breathing, See 
. isanca and ASCITES. 

hes y The aſcites dropſy ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from preg- 
© 2 free y: a mole, or other tumor in the uterus; a tym- 
nks that E and œdematous tumors, of the feet, legs, and 
Polſon 0 Kc. | | 
? Dropſies are not readily fatal, except they have poly- | 
© mol u concretions in the heart, or pulmonary veſſels; a 
ae A thousliver z tumefied meſenteric glands; or, if women, 
If a pra {;rrhous or otherwiſe diſordered uterus. Purging pre- 
rd dayy ms the efficacy of medicines, and ſo is a dangerous cir- 
tle Ptyal tance. Bleeding of the noſe, ulcers breaking out, 
Mich r gengrene appearing in any part, are fatal Great 

0 ExClite i, the upper parts greatly extenuated, febrile horror 
5 9 external beat, are very dangerous. An eryſipelas on 
e legs, livid ſtreaks or ſpots on the ſkin, or a dropſy 
— » on in the breaſt, are alſo among the fatal ſymp- 
<< to,. = 

oe general indications of cure are, to promote the 
tural ſecretions, and to increaſe the animal heat; but if 
viſcera are unſound, this latter cannot be effected. 

ſhe diet ſhould be nouriſhing, light, and cordial; 
ces, muſtard, horſe-radiſn, &c. are to be freely uſed, 
{ vinous liquors ſhould be freely drank. i 

Proper evacuants for carrying off the redundant hu- 
urs, and ſuitable alteratives for reſtoring the natural 
jour of the conſtitution, See ANASARCA, and ASCI- 
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her the cure be of the radical or palliative kind, 
ich relief is afforded to the patient by moderating cer- 
a ſymptoms, ſuch as, „% ;;;́ͤ 
hirit, Phis is cauſed by the acrimony of the lymph, 
| a defective ſectetion of the ſaliva; in this caſe let the 
ent drink in proportion to his inclination, and his pa- 


; may direct ice of liquor. id liquors, ſuch 
aria vren ay direct the choice of liquor. Acid liquors, 


Witer, ay 
tumor, or 
5, and Cart 


it of juniper and water, or Rheniſh wine and water, 
ſuch others as convenience will admit of, Nitre may 
bed in the mouth. © 1 | 
„„ and Poly of breathing. If the dropſy was cauſed by a 
* Rumeous aſthma, ſome recommend the loſs of a few 
ices of blood; but though a momentary relief is thus 
pſy. Inte ancd, the injury from it is more to be feared than the 
a the nge will reaſonably admit of hazarding. The ſafeſt 
ne anne! lod is, if poſſible, to obtain relief with a mixture of 


retione, ſue 


lar fibre; oper vchicle; this may be repeated, as the occaſion 
ticular: 1s a The infuſion of garlic is alſo efficacious. 
dJundant it Ierie or nervous affections. Theſe are often occa- 
zpid, but i ee by an acid in the primze viz: give the mixture pre- 
even ſons eeinſt a diarrthœa; and if the globus hyſtericus 
: ub the patient, the following liniment may be rubbed 
o this dilon the belly every night: R Ball. anod. Bat. 3 1. ol. pal- 
ed in Veary 3 lo, ol. menth. gi W. N 
bo live i purging. In this cafe all other medicines than what 
uch fittings Nes it are uſeleſs. R Sal tart. Zi. ſs. ſac. alb. 3 ls, 
iquors. . vulg. f. 3 x. m. cap. cochl. ii. quatuor in die. 
een ture neutralizes the acidit? in the prime viæ, 


: ot. 2 * a | 
than te 1 Us the olfending matter to the kidnies, and not by the 


„ and thus 
omiting. 
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this ſymptom is often removed. 


nter tis 
This is often occafioned by acidity -in the 
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tie of the ſp. vol. arom. in aq. menth. pip. 
the cauſes vary, they ſhouid be attended to, 
edis reſpectiveiy adapted. 
R Calom. gr. iv. vel vi. pulv. rhab. gr. xxv. 


bu. gur. fl. fal cart. gr. v. yr. d. f. f. bol. h. f. 
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toſa. 


cycer, or in want of it, give vinegar mixed with the 


bum. ammon. gr. vi. or viii. and acet. ſcillit. 3 1. ſs. in 


1 and a gentle doſe of ipecacuanha as often re- 


This is frequently relieved by the Julep. 


HY: D 


Pain in the ſcrobicula cordis. This is generally rcliev- 
ed by two or three grains of ipecacuanha. 

dee Hoffman, Boerhaave, Liſter, and Lyſſon on this 
diſeaſe; Swan's Tranflatien of Sydenham's Works, edit. 
2. p. 463, &c. Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phy- 


fic; Le Dran's Operations; Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. 


Brooks's and the London Practice of Phyſic. 
HYDROPS ARTICULI. A ſpecies of ſpina ven- 


HYDROPS CYSTICUS. The encyſted dropſy. It 
is a collection of water encloſed in a cyſtis, that is in an 
hydatid, and is moſt frequently in the abdomen. Gene— 
rally it is ſeated on the liver; but on whatever part it is 
fixed, a ſcirrhus is previouſly there; ſo that a radical cure 
is not to be expected. Whilſt the ſize is moderate, there 
is no uneaſineſs, but pain increaſes with its bulk. If 
there is a ſingle cyſtis, and it is large, its water is diſco- 
vered as in an aſcites, by applying one hand to the fide of 
the belly, and tapping with the other on the oppoſite ſide; 
but if the cyſts are many, the fluctuation is not eaſily per- 


_ ceived. When the cyſt is ſingle, tapping may be uſed as 


a palliative remedy ; but when the cyſts are more, leſs 
advantage is obtained therefrom. See Le Dran's Opera- 
tions, edit. 2. p. 129. | | | | 
HYDROPS GENU. A dropſy in the knee. When 
water is collected under the capſular ligament of the knee, 
this diſorder is formed. Dr. Hunter obſerves that if the 
ſynovia is ſeparated in too large a quantity, and the ab- 
ſorbent veſſels do not their duty properly, an hydrops ar- 
ticuli ſucceeds, which cauſes a relaxation of the ligament. 
Mr. Sharp recommends, in order to the cure, a tight ban- 
_ dage, leaving the ſuperfiuity to be abſorbed by the bibu- 
lous veins. To this might be added ſome attenuating and 
diſcutient embrocation, ſuch as the ſp. Mindereri, or a 
ſolution of ſal ammon. crud. in acet. acerim. their pro- 
portion may be F fs. to ſþ6 i, See Gooch's Caſes and Re- 
marks, vol. ii. p. 259—266, _ ; 
HYDROPS AD MATULAM, i. e. The diabetes. 

HY DROPS MEDULLA SPINALIS, i. e. Spinæ 
biſidæ. N 555 . 
HYDROPS OVARIZ. A dropſy of the ovaria. 
This ſpecies of dropſy moſt frequently happens to the bar- 
ren and ſuperannuated, It is one of the encyſted kind, 
and ſometimes happens to pregnant women. It uſually 
begins without any pain, the woman at the ſame time 
continuing in good heath. It 1s not perceived until it is 
much enlarged, and commonly affects but one fide, It 
is known by its being moveable, when the patient is laid 
on her back, to relax the muſcles, then the lumps may 
be moved from fide to fide; by paſſing the finger up the 
vagina, the orifice of the uterus is found to move with 
the tumor, which diſtinguiſhes it from the aſcites, &c. 


ry thin, if the bag alſo extends to the ſcrobiculum cordis, 
it is very difficult to ſay whether the diſorder is the aſcites 
or the drofical ovary; but when there are ſeveral cyſts, 
there are manifeſt inequalities. Generally this diſorder 
terminates in an univerſal leucophlegmacy. Internal me- 
dicines are of no efficacy towards à cure, and it rarely 
happens otherwiſe than that other methods of relief in- 


gives an inſtance of a cure being effected by a ſpontaneous. 
vomiting ; ſee his Eſſays Med. and Exp. But the gene- 
ral health of the patient is the whole that can reaſonably 
| be attempted. | p | 155 N 
HYDRO PS PECTORIS. See HYDRO THORAX. A 
dropſy in the breaſt. When water is extravaſated in the 
cavity of the breaſt, this diſorder is formed; the water 
may be in only one, or both ſides of the mediaſtinum. 
But ſometimes this fluid is contained in hydatids, whoſe 
ſituation may be on the diaphragm, the pleura, on the 
external ſurface of the lungs, or in the ſubſtance there- 


dium. 1 
When the water is contained in the hydatids, the know- 
ledge of the caſe and cure are alike hid from us. 
Any of the cauſes of a drop/y may produce this ſpecies ; 
it ſometimes happens from a diſorder of the lungs, and 
enerally the rupture of a lymphatic is the cauſe. 
The ſymptoms, particularly when the water is extrava- 
5 L | ſated 
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though when the fluid is contained in one bag, and is ve- 


creaſe the complaints and haſten death. Dr. Percival 


of, aiſo on the ſurface of the heart, or in the pericar- 
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ſated on the diaphargm, are, an oppreſſion of the præcor- 
dia, and an extraordinary ſhortnels of breath, which is 
better when the patient is in a ſupine poſture than when 
erect ; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the aſthma, in 
the fits of which the patient cannot lie down. In the 


dropſy of the breaſt, œdemateous ſwellings are not only 


obſerved in the feet, but alſo in the hands, which Baglivi 
ſays is a pathognomonic ſign; Inſpiration is more eaſy 
than expiration; if there is much water in one fide, that 
ſide appears ſomewhat larger than the other, and the face, 
arm, and leg on that ſide are puff. 

Inſtances have occurred in which the water hath been 
abſorbed ;. but, for the moſt part, the patient falls a vic- 
tim to the diſeaſe. 1 a palliative however, when the 
water is perceived td fluctuate, it may be drawn off by a 


canula and trochar, introduced betwixt the fourth and 
fifth of the falſe ribs, and about four fingers breadth from 


the ſpine. See Le Dran's Operations, edit. 2. p. 117, 118. 
HYDROPS PULMONUM, The dropſy of the lungs. 


Its ſeat is. in the cellular membrane of the lungs. Some- 


times at approaches ſuddenly, and then it happens moſt 


probably from an hydatid burſting, and ſo filling the cel- 
lular membrane in this viſcus. | | | 


The diagnoſtics are very obſcure ; however, though the 


following 1s ſometimes equivocal, it will generally point 
out this diſorder, particularly when the attack is ſudden. 
The difficulty in breathing is conſtant, and increaſed by 
the leaſt motion, though not much varied by different at- 


titudes of the body; the patient complains of great anxiety 
about the precordia, and when he attempts to take a deep 


inſpiration he finds it impoſſible to dilate his cheſt, and 


his breath ſeems to be ſuddenly ſtopped 3 the pulſe is 


ſmall, languid, and oppreſſed; the face pale and bloated ; 
the legs uſually ſwelled, and the whole habit is for the 


molt part leucophlegmatic. | 


In order to relief, a briſk mercurial cathartic ſhould im- 


mediately be given; after this give the ſeneka root in li- 


beral doſes, for it contributes to relieve in every inten- 


tion, operating powerfully by expeCtoration, urine, and 
perſpiration. Beſides thele, the uſual diuretics, ſudori- 


fics, & may be adminiſtered, as. ſometimes one medi- 
cine ſucceeds when others fail. If the caſe is deſperate, 


an opening may be tried, as in the operation for the em- 


pyema, and then a puncture may be made into the lungs 
to diſcharge its morbid contents. See Edinb. Med. Eflays, 


vol. vi. p. 126. Percival's Eſſays Medical and Exper, p. 


1 . 
HYDRO PS SACCULUS LACHRYMALIS, i. e. 


Hernia lachrymalis. 


| HYDROPS SCROTI. See HyDRoceLE. 
HY DROPS TESTIS, i. e. Hydrocele. 


HYDRO PS UTERL A dropſy of the womb. Its 


ſeat is in the cavity of the womb. Boerhaave obſerves that 


when the internal cavity of the womb is cloſed up, there 


is ſometimes ſo great a collection of water there, that the 
belly appears as if affected with an aſcites. See HyPDRo- 
ME TRA. 


Ihe diagnoſtics are not diſtinct, for many fallacious 
ſigns of pregnancy accompany this diforder. It is. diſtin- 
guiſhed from the aſcites by its being conſined to the region 


of the uterus; and by the thinneſs of the os tince. If the 


tumor is from a ſcirrhus, it is never in the middle, nor 
is it round, as is the dropſy. | 


The cure is difficult; for this kind of dropſy is ſoon 


followed by an anaſarca, a flow fever, and a maraſmus. 


If a canula can be introduced into the uterus, it is the 


belt and ſpeedieſt remedy z but ſometimes a ſcirrhus, a ci- 
catrix, or tubercles prevent. If the canula cannot be in- 


troduced, ule hard riding, violent ſhocks with emetics, 


gernutatories, and briſk cathartics. As a deobſtruent, 


borax may be given from ten to twenty-hve grains, twice 
a day. A pellary may alſo be tried. | 
HYDROPYRETOS, from ide, water, and wuperoc, 


a fever. Blancard fays it is the ſame with the ſudor An- 


licus. 
: HYDRORACHITIS. Alſo called ſpina bifida, ſpi- 
noſa, hydrocele ſpinalis, ſpine dropſy, &c. It is a genus 
of diſeate, which Dr. Cullen places in the claſs cachexiæ 
and order intumeſcentiæ. See SPINA BIFIDA. « 


HYDROROSATON, from ide, water, and pode, 


1 


a roſe. It is a drink made of water, 


HY N 


of 7 75 K. — Agineta, l. vii. c. 15. 1 = the ju 
_ HY RRHODINON. It i a 
oil of roſes. This Galen was 4 ed wh 
in caſes of poiſon. 
HY DROSACCHARUM. It is a comma | 
gar and water, which anſwers to the Wee e — 
ing honey for ſugar. | | 1 
HYDROSARCA, from ie, water, and at 
A tumor or abſceſs produced of water and lech. k 
A. Severinus. "= 
HY DROSARCOCELE, from Ie, Water 
and xm, an herma. A ſpecies of hernia is l 
it is formed of water and fleſh. 
HV DROSELINUM. Water parſley. 
HY DROTHORAX. See Hrprovps Peron 
This genus of diſeaſe Dr. Cullen places in the clas 
chexiæ and order intumeſcentiz. 
HYDROTICUS, i. e. Hydragogus. | 
HY GIDION. A collyrium deſcribed by Agine 
|. vii. c. 16. 1 | 3 | 
HYGIEIA, or Hygeia, from vying, ſound. Heal, 


uſed to give as an wh 


oat, fe 
ws call 


| ſoundneſs. Health admits. of latitude, and is not one; 


the ſame in every perſon. In general, it is when the fu 

tion of the body is uninterrupted, and, the occaſion 

life are performed with eaſe. RY 
HYGIEIA. The name of a plaifter, which i; 1 


called panacea, and the plaiſter of the three brothers, 


is deſeribed in Aetius. | 

HYGIEINE, from vying, ſound or healthy. It is 1 
firſt part of methodical medicine, being that which y 
ſcribes rules for the preſervation of health. 

HYGIENISTES. Hygieniſts. Phyſicians who 9 
attended people in health, and that in order to pieſe 
the ſame, and to prevent diſeaſes. The temperament 
the conſtitution, the air lived in, the food lived on, 
houſes dwelt in, the changes in the functions of the bo 


thoſe changes to which different ages, ſeaſons, climes, | 


expoſe people, were the objects of their attention, 
HYGRA. Liquid plaiſters, alſo liquid roſin. 

. HYGROBLEPHARICUS, from vypo;, hunid, 

Parprpoy, an cye-lid. An epithet given to ſome ducts 

emunctories diſcoversd in the extreme edge or inner) 

of the eye-lids. „ 

HY GROCIRSOCELE, from uypog, humid, nici 


varix, and xndn, a tumor. A ſpecies of hernia: it 15 w. 


the ſpermatic veins are varicous, and the ſcrotum 1s lu 
with water. | | 


HYGROCOLLYRIUM, from v, biriid, and = 


| Agpioy, @ collyrinm. A liquid collyrium, or when 1 


lyrium conſiſts chiefly of liquids. | N 
HYGROLOGIA. Hygrology. It treats of the 
rious humours of the body. 


HYGROMETRUM. The bygrometer. It is a 


ſtrument by which is ſhown the different degrees of al 


ture in the atmoſphere. The word is derived from i) 
humid, and wetpoy, a meaſure. Wedelius gives this 01 
by way of alluſion to the machine ſo called, to thoſe 
firm parts whoſe ſuſceptibility of impreſſions iy 
different ſtates of the air, with reſpect to its mol 
more exactly than the inſtruments contrived for ſhevh 


the ſame. 


HYGROMYRON. The name of a liquid cin 
deſcribed by Aetius. „ | 
HYGROPHOBLA, i. e. Hydrophobia. 
HY GROPHTHALMICUS, 1. e. Hygroblepharict 
_ HYLON, A ſpecies of cotton- tree. " 
HYMEN, v4. A membrane in general; vol a 
is uſually. underſtood the membrane which appears f, 
form of a creſcent, and its. ſituated at the entrance” 


| ; : it is ſume 
vagina. When this membrane is ruptured, it is {h 


It natur 


up, and forms the carunculæ myrtiformes. 1 
je age 


ſhrinks with years, and often diſappears before 
twenty, ſo can be no proof of virginity. 1 

In ſome infants this membrane ſo cloſes up the uh 
that the urine cannot be voided ; in others the urine * 
but when the menſes flow they caunot be duch 
becauſe of the imperforated hymen. the 

When the mark of perforation cannot be ſect 
is thought to be impracticable ; but when the Pont 


nyo 


nd the jy duch ſucceeded, though a paſſage of four inches 
ed with nated before the end was obtained. See Hei- 
=Y _ and the Edinb. Med. Commentaries. 


MOCH YMA, from dN, to pour under. A ſuf- 
ye. | 
601088058 The name of a muſcle of the 
It riſes from the baſis, but chiefly fiom the cor- 
c the os hyoides, running laterally and forwards, to 
eu the tongue. Some divide this muſcle into three, 
call them baGo-gloſſus, the chondro-gloſſus, and the 


ſition of 


i by che 


gapg, fi 
h . Yee | 


„ Cao? lfſus. Douglas divides it as follows. He fays, 
BY 4 15 ſtom three different places; its firſt origin 


; properly the ceratagloſſus: its ſecond head comes 
part of the baſis of this bone, and its name baſiogloſ- 
the third beginning is derived from the cartilagin- 
pendage of the hyoides, which ſome call chondro- 
ö: theſe three unite, and their fibres running in the 
direction, they are inſerted broad and thin near 
ot of the tongue laterally. The uſe of each is to 
; the tongue obliquely to one fide ; but if both act 
bee, the tongue is pulled direAly backwards into the 
n. Douglas adds, that in ſome ſubjects he hath 
ed a great part of the muſcles did ariſe from the 
of the bone, and in ſome others he found few or 
> of their fibres to ſpring from thence. Ss 

IYOIDES, (Os). from v and elde, It is ſituated in 
orizontal poſition between the root of the tongue and 
larynx 3 it is convex on its anterior part, and hollow 


Peron 
the claſs e 


7 Xing 
Health 


not one: 
en the fur 
occahons 


rhich is 2 
brothers. 


. It is t 
t which p 


5 who o craniform appendicle, from whence a ligament runs 


to preſet: ſtyloid proceſs of the os temporis, and another liga- 
derame nter connects the bone to the larynx. The antient 
ived on, cks compared it to their vowel v, whence its name 
of the bo 


des, yoides, and ypſiloides. It is the baſis and ſupport 
he tongue. | 


YOPHARYNG ZEUS. The hyopharyngzi muſcles, 


, Climes, d 
tion. 


lin, general, are thoſe on each ſide which are inſerted in 
humid, 0 hyoidesz and they may be reckoned three pairs, 
"me duch the baſio pharyngzi, kerato-pharyngæus major and 
r inner er. They come from the baſis and the horns of the 
jodes. Innes calls it conſtrictor pharyngis medius, 
id, u Lelenbes it as follows. It ariſes from the appendix 
: it 15 le os hyvides, from the cornu of that bone, and from 
tum 15 e lgzment which connects it to the thyroid cartilage, 
ores of the ſuperior part running obliquely upwards, 
id, and covering a cor.fiderable part of the ſuperior conſtrie- 
when a i. e. cephalo-pharyngzus) terminate in a point. It 
| nlerted in the middle of the cuneiform proceſs of the 
of the Hccipitis, before the foramen magnum, and joined to 
| ſlow at a white line in the middle back part of the 
It is an tnx. The fibres at the middle part run more tranſ- 
recs of nen than thoſe above or below. Its uſe is to com- 
d from ij $ that part of the pharynx which it covers, and to 
es this eit and the os hyoides upwards. See PHARYNX. 
, to thoſe WA TOPHTHALMOS, from vg, a ſwine, and opbanuos, 
ſons Ig ye. Hogs eye. It is a name for the aſter atticus, 
its modo for a ſpecies of achates. | 
for ſhevi HYOSCLAMUS, from u, a ſwine, and xuaucs, a bean. 
Y gs bean; but the plants to which this name is given 
id einn called hen-banes. Theſe plants have hairy, oblong, 
F-indented leaves, and bell-ſhaped flowers, which are 
od Wed by irregular cup-like capſules, which contain the 
epharics 7 Bocthaave enmerates eight ſpecies. _ 
N #1O0SCIAMUS NIGER. Hyoſciamus foliis am- 
; but . ulibus ſinuatis floribus ſeſſilibus. Linn. called alſo 
pe ars 1 "arts, altercum, faba ſuilla, common or black hen- 
CES Us lt is one of the poiſonous vegetables that are in- 
t is thus abus in Great Britain. The root is long, tough, 
It nam "ne, and when recently cut through, ſmells like liquo- 
e dhe 3g # the ſtalks are thick, round, woody, irregularly 
| Ached, and covered with a hairy down. The leaves 
the ung the ſtalk at their baſe, ſtand irregularly : 
wy 2K large, ſoft, and downy, pointed at the ends, and 
duch , ceply indented at the edges; their colour is a 
fil: ; dreen, and they have a viroſe, diſagreeable ſmell. 
* 3 are monopetalous, divided into five obtuſe 
pun e, and when accurately examined, are not with- 


+ could not produce the deſired effect, a trochar and 


4 and carnous from the cornu of the bone hyois; 


he poſterior 3 the cornua become ſmaller as they run 
and rather diverge ; at the end of the cornua there 


HY pP 


out beauty, although they have a diſagreeable appearance 
on the plant: they are large, of a dirty yellowiſh colour, 
reticulated with violet-coloured veins. The ſeed-veſſels 
follow one after every flower: they are large, and contain 
a great quantity of ſeeds of a brown, rough, and irregu- 
lar figure. | | 

This is the only ſpecies of henbane that is a native of 
Great Britain; and it is a dangerous poiſon. The ſeeds, 
leaves, and roots, if received into the ſtomach, are all 
poiſonous. The root, in a ſuperior degree, produces vari- 
ous diſorders ; madneſs is one effect of this vegetable, if 
the ſtomach does not reject what it has received, a ſtupor 
and apoplectic ſymptoms, terminating in death, are the 

uſual conſequences. | 

Henbane, in its external appearances, much reſembles 
parſnep, from the uſe of which we are often told that ill 
effects follow: it is probable that in thoſe inſtances the 
roots of henbane have been miſtaken for thoſe of parſneps, 
for henbane is often found on dunghills, and with the 
dung is carried into gardens, where, with parſneps, &. 
It grows up and is miſtaken for what it is not. 

The ſymptoms which ariſe in conſequence of ſwallow- 
ing this ſpecies of henbane, are, madneſs of the furious 
kind, which endures for ſome days; in ſome inſtances it 
produces apopleCtic diſorders, with a hard full pulſe, red 
face, an abolition of the ſenſes and voluntary motions, 


| and difficult reſpiration ; in others, ſtupidity or an appear- 


ance of intoxication are the conſequences. Some on 
ſwallowing the ſeeds, have complained of thirſt, giddineſs, 


henbane is very ſimilar in its effect to that of opium 
when taken in large quantities, and like opium, if admini- 
ſtered with ſkill, it is a valuable ſedative, anodyne, and 
moderates exceſs of irritability. It poſſeſſeth the advan- 
tages of opium with the additional one of keeping the 
bowels lax. 5 | | 
Its ill effects are relieved as directed in the article Au A- 
NITA, which ſee. 5 1 | 
Dr. Stork preſſed out the juice from this plant, and 
with a gentle Ba inſpiſſated it to an extract; of this he 
gave from one grain to twenty, every twenty-four hours 
thus he relieved many from palpitations of the heart, a 
tendency to melancholy, coughs, and other ſpaſmodic diſ- 
orders, and convulſions, and this after other means failed. 


the Med. Muſ. vol. i. | | 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. p. 315. Wilmer's Obſ. on the 
Poiſonous Vegetables in Great Britain, Withering's 
Bot. Arrangement. 
 HYOSCIAMUS ALBUS. Linn. White henbane. Its 
leaves are ſmaller and more woolly than thoſe of the 
black ſpecies ; the plant is a native of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe; its qualities are ſimilar, but not ſo powerful 
as thoſe of the common ſort. nes CE en. 


HYOSCIAMUS. A name for tobacco. 


with ſuccory in its virtues. 
HYOTHYROIDES. Theſe muſcles are alſo called 
thyro-hyoides. They run from the thyroid cartilage to 


| tilage, and the line between them. Their uſe is to bring 
theſe knobs nearer to each other. 25 
HYPALEIPTRON. A fort of ſpatula for ſpreading 


{ ointments with. 


HYPALEIPTON. A liniment. | 
EYPECOUM, alſo called hypecoon ſiliquoſum, cym- 


mum, cuminum cornulatum, and horned cumin, 


note. | 

HYPER ZSTHESES. Error of appetite whether by 
exceſs or deficiency. It is ſynonymous with Dr. Cullen's 
order dyſorexiæ. | 

HY PERARTETISCUS. 
members, | 

HYPERCATHARSIS, from ves, a prepoſition ſigni- 
fying _ and xadvapoi;, purgation. It is an exceſſive 
' purging from medicine. It is a variety of the diarchoea 
mucoſa of Dr. Cullen. 


Supernumerary parts, or 


It 
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- dimneſs of fight, raving, and profound ſleep; a dilated 
pupil is often an effect of this poiſon. The poiſon of 


See his account of this plant, or ſee an abſtract from it in 


H OSERIS. It is alſo called hieracium minus. It is 
a plant of no note in medicine; though ſome ſay it agrees 


the os hyoides, they are attached to the knobs of that car- 


This plant is common in France, but of no medical 
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It happens when too violent purging medicines, or ex- 
ceſſive doſes of milder ones, have brought on a diſpoſition 
to frequent diſcharges by ſtool; other cauſes. of irritation 
in the bowels may produce the ſame effect. For the cure, 
proceed as in violent diarthœas. Gentle anodynes, fric- 
tions, and perfpiratives were much depended on by the an- 
cients. See Oribaſ. Med. Col. I. xiv. c. 42. P. Ægineta 


I. vii. c. 7. Aetius Tetrab. i. ſerm. 3. cap. 118. 


HYPERCORYPHOSIS, from urs, above, and vo- 
oben, the dertex, or a prominence, or protuberance. 
Hippocrates calls the lobes of the liver and lunges hyper- 
choryphoſes. | bv | 

HYPERCRI5TS, from une, above, and xpiots, a criſis. 


An hpyercriſis. It is when nature, oppreſſed with her? 


burden, makes ſuch jefforts to free herſelf by ſuch exceſ- 
ſive evacuations as endanger the patient. 5 
 HYPERECRISIS. Superexcretion. It is the ſame as 
hyperoriſis. . 
HYPEREPHIDROSIS: from vrep, exceſs, and Opus, 
feveat. Immoderate ſweating, © — 7 | 
© HYPERICUM. St. John's wort, alſo. called perfo- 
rata, fuga demonum, androſæmum, and hypericum vul- 
gare. Boerhaave mentions thirteen ſpecies, and Miller 


enumerates thirty. It is called fuga dzemonum on ac- 


count of its virtue in curing thoſe who were ſuppoſed to 
be poſſeſſed. The ſpecies in uſe, is the hypericum pefera- 


tum, or hypericum foliis obtuſis pellucido-punctatis, 


floribus luteis trigynis, caule ancipiti, caule rotundo Linn. 
common St. John's wort. TE 
This plant hath ſtender, round, woody talks, that are 


reddifn ; ſmall obtuſe oblong. leaves ſet in pairs, which | 


when held to the light, ſeem to be perforated, whence the 
nam- perforata; they bear numerous gold-coloured penta- 


petalous flowers on the tops of the branches, which are 


followed by blackiſh huſks, full of ſmall ſeeds. It is pe- 
rennial, grows wild in the woods and uncultivated places, 
and flowers in June and July. | | 

Tue flowers abound with reſin, but yet poſſeſs ſo much 


mucilaginous matter that water diſſolves all its active parts. 


The leaves allo contain much of the ſame reſinous matter. 


Diſtilled with water, an efſential oil is obtained, which 


much reſembles that of. turpentine. To the taſte the leaves 
and flowers are bitteriſn; and, from their general quali- 
ties, they promiſe to be ufeful as a detergent, _ 
The London college directs an infuſion of the flowers 
in olive oil, under the name of ol. hyperici ; but other- 


wiſe, in the preſent practice, it is not much regarded. | 


Sce Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
HYPERICUM SAXATILE, &c. Baſtard St. John's 


wort, alſo called hypericoides, coris lutea, and coris legiti- 


ma Cretica. | | | 
The ſeeds are ſaid to be diuretic, emmenagogue, and 

powerfully antilpalmotic. | „5 

_ HYPERICUM. A name of the ſpiræa, caris, and 

androſæmum. | 


HYPERINESIS, i. e. Hypercatharſis. 
HYPERINOS. Id ſignifies the ſame as hypercatharſis, 


D 


and alſo the perſon who ſuffers from it. 


 HYPEROA. The palate, from ve, above. | 
| HYPERO-PH ARYNGZAI, i. e. Periſtaphylo-pha- 
ryngzi, xs 


 HYPEROSTOSIS. According to ſome it is the ſwel- 


ling of the whole bone. In Cullen's Noſology it is ſyno- 
nymous with exoſtoſis. | 1 


HYPERSARCOMA. A polypus of the noſe. A 
fleſhy excreſence. -— _ „ EE, 
HYPERSARCOSIS, from Tp, exceſs, or ſuperfluity, 
and cars, Be/h,. It is a fleſhy excreſcence, or proud fleſh. 
HYPEXODOS, from uno, under, and e£o%0;, a paſſing 
cut i. e. A flux of the belly. Ws | 
_ HYPEZOCOS. It ſignifies the membranes which 
are ſpread under other parts, as the pleura, &c. 


HYPNOBA'TES, from umvo;, fleep, and aua, to go. 


One who walks ia his fleep. i. e. Somnambulo. 
HYPNOBA FASIS. i. e. Somnambulo. | 
HYPNOLOGICA. It teaches the due regulation o 

fleep and waking. 
HYPNOPQEOS, from vnves, fleep, and cis, to cauſe, 

Such medicines as procure {leep. f 


HYPNOTICUS. Hypnotics. The fame as hypno- 
pœos, ſrom bog, ſleep. LN 


taract. 


cartilage. The hypochondria are that part of the be 
on both ſides, wh 

extended to the ilia, comprehending not only the muſl 
but the internal viſcera; becauſe, according to Pol 


lius Aurelianus often puts præcordia inflammata for 


tial ſymptoms of the hyſterics: that the hypoch914r!ac « 


_ eaſily excited by the leaſt accidents that can cauſe it, Wil 
is not the caſe with the hyſterics; that though many 


| claſs, but in the order ſpaſmi. In his definition of 


HY P 


 , HYPNUM. It is a fertile kind of moſ. 
with uniform, calyptrated heads; the alk. 
branched and ſet at a wider diſtan 
bryon. | | | 
; HYPO, vro. A prepoſition ſignifying unde; 
in compoſition, it imports not only inferiority with! 
to ſituation, but a remiſſion or diminution, Y 
HYPOCAPNISMA. Suffumigation. 
HYPOCARODES, or Hypocarothis. One wh 
bours under a low degree of a carus, E 
HYPOCATHARSIS. A flight purging, 
HYPOCAUSTUM,, from uno, under, 
burn. An apartment for bathing or ſwen 
heated by a fire under the floor; but the 
is uſed to fignify a ſtove, 
HYPOCERCHALEON, from vo, and 2. 
aſperity of the fauces. A ſtridulous kind of 
the fauces and aſpera arteria. 


HYPOCHLOMENOS. One who labours undez , 


urn] 


are g 
ce than thoſe gf 


ting in, f 
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HYPOCHCERIS. A ſpecies of ſonchus. 
HYPOCHONURIA, from do, under and verde 


ich lie under the ſpurious ribs, an 


they are ſubjacent to cartilages. Celſus, from ſen 
places in Hippocrates, renders the word præcordia. ( 


inflammation of the hypochondria. 

Affections of the Hpochondria, according to Hip 
crates, are hypochondrion aneſpaſmenon, a retraction 
the hypochondrium inwards, without any proper dior 
of the part; bypochondria diaborborizonta, a ruaiVling 
the hypochondriaz hypochondrii entaſis, &c. a to 
tenſion of the hypochondria, hypochondria catex: raſne 
&c. The hyprochondyia dried up and contracted au 
ly: hypochonaria meteora, tumid hypochon:7rig, theſe 
raiſed by flatulencies; hypochondriu xyntaſis, a diltenl 
of the hypoachondria from inflammation ; He 
ſcoliotes, an inequality of the hypochondriam ; 4 
chondrium chronium, an hypechondrium aifected u 
an obſtinate diſorder, and | 

HYPOCHONDRIACUS MORBUS. The hy 
chondriac diſeaſe ; it is alſo called affectio hyponci 
driæ, paſho hypochondriaca, vapours, ſpleen, &c. 

Hoffman ſtrenuouſly maintains that the Y 
diſeaſe, is not the ſame as that called hyſterics. He. 
ſerves that, a ſtrangulation of the fauces, a quick and 
ficult reſpiration, ſo as to endanger a ſuffocation, loss 
ſpeech and all ſenſe of motion, are the proper an elt 


caſe is inveterate, and rarely ſo cured as not to be 3! 


their ſymptoms are the ſame, yet they each have uc 
the other is never accompanied with, otherwiſe thai 
the two diſorders being attendant at the ſame time. 

the other hand, many others conſider theſe two diſor 
under the general title nervous, and thus they only 
fer, as peculiarities in the conſtitution vary, or as the 
tulencies, &c. which attend the patients thus diford: 
may aſſect this or the other part. Dr. Cullen pi 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſes, and d. 
adynamiæ; the hyſteric diſeaſe he places in the 1a 


 hypochondriac diſeaſe, he ſays there is indigaltion 8 
langour, ſadnels, and fear, in a melancbolic temp 
ment. The ſtate of mind peculiar to hypochonand 
and called vapours, or low ſpirits by ſome, is thus 
ſcribed by Dr. Cullen. A langour, liſtleſſnels, of 7 
of reſolution and activity, with reſpect to all wal 
ings ; a diſpoſition to ſeriouſneſs, ſadneſs and mic 
to all future events, an apprehenſion of the worſt, 0! g 
unhappy ſtate of them, and therefore often 2 

grounds, an apprehenſion of great evil. Such Pe 
particularly attentive to the ſtate of their on 
every the ſmalleſt change of feeling in their doe 0 
from any unuſual feeling, perhaps of the e. 
they apprehend great danger, and even death itte“, 


. 9 % c 0 201}! 
reſpect to theſe feelings and fears, there is commer. | 
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F obſtinate belief and perſuaſion,” The Doctor alſo 
7 ges, that it is only when the ſtate*of mind juſt de- 
hed is joined with indigeſtion, in either ſex, ſome- 
at advanced in years, of a melancholic temperament, 
4a firm and rigid habit, that the diſeaſe takes the name 


typochonariace = tis 7 
The ſeat of the hypochondriac paſſion, is in the ſto- 


ach and bowels, even though diſturbed paſſions were 
e cauſe; for firſt theſe parts are diſordered, then the 
ter parts in conſequence. In this Hoffman thus far 
mes by ſaying the periſtaltic motion in the bowels is 
arded by ſpaſms. | i 
The cauſes are, ſorrow, fear, or exceſs of any of the 
ons, too long continued watching, irregular diet; in 
me there is an habitual diſpoſition to this diforder, and 
ch people have generally a fallow or brown complexion, 
Ja downcaſt look, a rigidity of the ſolids, and torpor 
rhe nervous power. Whatever may give rite to ner- 
us diſorders in general, may be a cauſe of this in par- 
ar: whatever may be foregoing cauſes, ſuch as paſ- 
is, indigeſtion, increaſed or diminiſhed ſenſibility, 
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The ſigns of this diſorder are ſo various, that to deſcribe 
em is to deſcribe almoſt every other diſeaſe ; but in ge- 
l there is an inſurmountable indolence, dejectedneſs 
ſpuit, dread of death, coſtiveneſs, a flow and ſomewhat 
ficult inſpiragion, flatulencies in the primæ viæ, and va- 
jus ſpaſmodic affections, &c. | | | 
Whatever ſtomach generates acidities from fermenta- 
, or a putrefaCtive diſpoſition in the alimentary folids 
1 fluids mixed, there will ever be more or leſs of the hy- 
chondriac diſorder 3 the gas, ſeparated by either of theſe 
uſes, is ſuddenly diffuſed here or there, and its peculiar 
Foperty is to repel the vital heat wherever it is preſent in 
j conliderable degree; and from this circumſtance alone 
j all the ſymptoms be accounted for; but yet it is al- 
wed that the fame effects may be produced by other 
les, whence attention is neceſſary to diſcover, whether 
wthenlt paſſage of the blood through the veſſels in the 
mach and guts, as Hoffman hath afferted, or certain 
wlencies, as others relate, or whatever elſe may be an 
quate cauſe, in order to the adapting of proper reme- 
s, The hypochondriac diſeaſe is very difficult to 
re; it rarely occurs early in life, generally in more ad- 
need years only, and when once it hath taken place, it 
en increaſes as life advances. It ſhould be diſtinguiſh- 


mpaned with vapours. 


3 cauſe in the ſtomach. 2d, To increaſe the 
M heat. a 5 5 1 


Ihe diet ſhould be light, eaſy in the ſtomach, agree- 
eto the palate, cordial, and nouriſhing. In general, 
mal diet, and ſpirituous liquors, lowered with pure 
fer, for the common EE Es 


ſel by every probable artifice. 
Whaterer be the cauſe, begin with an emetic, and re- 
{lt at proper intervals to two or three times; then 
de with the pil. Rufi, or the tinct. ſacta; and by leſſer 


{ 818 4 . 
ks 01 theſe, or of the ſaline purges, as circumitances 


indicate, keep the bowels eaſy through the whole of 


* . theſe, proceed with bitters mixed with 
_ 1 and thus, if a due degree of 
len N a cure may be expected. Here Dr. 
As 1 05 that in the hypochondriac diſcaſe there 
r activity, which is to be remedied; there is 
* ome the fibres, but on the contrary a rigi- 
ine = : whence he recommends warm bathing 3 the 
WY rd coffee; exerciſe, not ſo much as it 
= * ty of the ſtomach, but as it operates on 
7 dp iverts it from its deſpondency. In manag- 
ation 6 5 hypochondriace, carefully avoid any 
Ae at their complaints are imaginary, and as 
avoid both raillery and reaſoning in addreſſing 
Eva watchful to interrupt his attention, by 
m with 5 0 with any object but his own feelings. Divert 
en nor Ri employ that is neither attended with emotion 
atigue. Diverſion, in which ſome ſkill is re- 
W. > erciſe in the air, which requires ſome dex- 


i, 


rom indigeſtion, particularly when indigeſtion is ac- 


[he principal indications of cure are, 1ſt, To correct. 


[he cure is always flow, therefore hope ſhould be ſup- | 


either walking, ſailing, or travelling in a carriage ; and 
to ride a journey is the beſt mode of uſing it. 

An exceſs of acidity is a prevalent ſymptom for the 
moſt part, and requires a cloſe attention to all the means 
of obviating acidity, as well as the uſe of antiacids. 


Coſtiveneſs, an afflictive ſymptom, is beſt relieved by 
ſuch gentle laxatives as juſt ſolicit nature's uſual oflice, 


without exciting extraordinary diſcharges. 


If the pulſe is quick, and heat of the body inclining to 
feveriſhneſs, omit the aromatics and ſteel, but let the ba: k 
and elixir of vitriol be adminiſtered. | + 8 
If during the fits the mind is harraſſed, give a gentle. 
anodyne in a carminative water. If pain and flatulence, ac- 
companied with an head-ach, attend, the ſame means is alſo 
effectual. . | | 

If ſpaſmodic ſymptoms are conſiderable, tending to con- 
vulſions, relief may be obtained by means of opiates join= 
ed with fetid gums, or with muſk, according as each may 
beſt agree with the reſpective patients. 

Warm bathing in pure water, heated ſuſficient'y to 
raiſe Farenheit's thermometer to ſixty or ſixty-five, ſhould 
be continued until the cure is nearly effected, and then 


gradually approach to the cold-bath. 


Chearful company conduces much towards relief; but 
running into mirth, or any exerciſe uſed ſo as to fatigue, 
are injurious. ES 

A dry warm air is almoſt univerſally proper. See NeR- 
vous DISEASES in the following pages; Hoffman on the 
Morb. Hypochond. Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of 
Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol, iii. i ENG 
HYPOCHONDRIASIS. i. e. Hypochondriacus mor- 
bus. | | 

HYPOCHYMA, or Hypochyſis, from vwo and vw, 1e 
pour,” A cataract. | . 7 
HYPOCISTIS. The rape of Ciſtus. Alſo called 
bypociſtis, Linn. The juice of this plant only is in uſe; 
it is of a firm conſiſtence, and a bright black colour; 
it is a mild aſtringent, of ſimilar medical virtues with 
the Egyptian acacia, though different from it in one 
of its pharmaceutic properties; for the hypociſtis almoſt 


is unaffected by that menſtcuum. See Rai Hitt. Plant. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | | | 
 HYPOCLEPTICUM VITRUM, from vo, under, 
and ane, to ſteal, becauſe it, as it were, ſteals away the 
water from the oil. It is the ſame as SEPARA TORIUM), 
which ſee. Th Es | | 
IHYPOCCELON, from vo, under, and xoinov, the cavi- 
ty above the upper eye-lid. It is the cavity under the lower 
_eye-lid. See Ruffus Epheſius, lib. i. c. 4. 
HYPOCHOPHOSI1s, 1. e. Cophoſis but in a leſs de- 
ree. | 8 
HYPOCRANIUM. A kind of abſceſs, ſo called, be- 
cauſe ſcated under the cranium, between it and the dura 
mater. | 
HYPODERIS. In Ruffus Epheſius, it is the extre- 
mity of the fore-part of the neck. 5 1 
HYPODERMIS. The clitoris. 5 
 HYPOGASTRICA SECTIO. In lithotomy, it is 
what is called the high operation. | | 
TERIZ, for the external hypogaſtric arteries. The hypo- 
gaſtric, or internal iliac arteries, dip into the inſide of the 
pelvis, juſt over the ſhoulder of the ſacrum; when it ar- 
rives at the fide of the pelvis, it throws down branches to 
the contents of the pelvis, and then goes through the 
ſciatic notch. In the foetus, the internal iliac is larger 
than the external, becauſe it goes to the placenta, whence, 
aſter birth, ir daily ſhrinks, and makes the chord, which 
was the umbilical veſſels. | ER 
HVYPOGAS TRICE VEN/E. Theſe veins run the 
ſame courſe with their correſponding arteries, except that 
they do not ſend off the vena umbilicalis. The hypogaſ- 
tric veins are the internal iliac branches, 
HYPOGASTRIUM, from ö xo, under, and yarnp, the 
ſtomach. It is the lower external region on the fore- 
part of the belly; it extends from the lower extremity of 
the regio umbilicalis, to the bottom of the oſſa innomi- 
nata. It is divided into three parts, viz. the pubes be- 


! ar . . . bd 
are both to be admitted: riding is better than 


| fore, and the groins on each fide, When the integu- 
5 M | #2 ments 


orobanche. The ſpecies uſed in medicine is the cytinus 


totally diftolves in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, but the acacia 
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ments are removed from this region, you diſcover the 
linea alba, the linez ſemilunares, and the linæ tranſ- 
verſæ. | 


HYPOGASTROCELE. The ventral hernia, 
HYPOGLOSSI EXTERRNI, vel Majores (Nervi), 


alſo called linguales & guſtatorii. They are the ninth 


pair of nerves; they have m_ origin juſt above the fora- 
men magnum, and go out at the holes on the ſides of the 
ſame great hole, above the condyles of the os occipitis. 
As ſoon as they are paſſed out of the cranium, they run 
betwixt the carotid artery, and the internal jugular vein 
to the tongue, on the ſide of the digaſtric muſcle. | 
HVPOGLOSSIS, or Hypogloſſum, from uno, under, 


and yawooa, the tongue. It is that part of the tongue 


which adheres to the lower jaw, and the ſeat of the diſeaſe 
called rana; whence Ætius names it vrcyAuwooiog PaTpaXos, 
the frog under the tongue. e | 
HY POGLOSSUM, i. e. Biſlingua | ; 
HYPOGLOTTIDES. They are a kind of medicine 
to be held under the tongue until they are diſſolved. 


HYPOGLUTIS, from dre, under, and bloß, the 


nates. It is the fleſhy part under the nates towards the 


thigh. Some ſay it is the flexure of the coxa, under the | 


nates. 985 
HxvTOMIA, from oro, under, and wuos, the ſhoulder. 
In Galen's Exegeſis, it is the part ſubjacent to the 
ſhoulder. 1 


HYPONOMOS, from b rovoα a mine, perhaps from 


do and vos, a ſettlement, or from ò e, under, and von, a 


phagedenic ulcer. It is a deep ſinuous phagedenic ulcer. 


HYPOPEDIUM. A cataplaſm for the ſole of the 


foot. 5 N | 
HYPOPHASIA, from vrTopairyai, to appear a little. 

It is a ſort of winking when the eye-lids are nearly cloſed. | 

_  HYPOPHASIS. The name of a ſymptom which con- 


ſiſts of cloſing the eyes during fleep, but only ſo, that a 
part of the eye appears, and a flight motion of the eye is 
perceived. | 5 | 


HYPOPHORA, from 5epepouai, to be carried, or con- | 


weyed underneath. A deep fiſtulous ulcer. : 
HYPOPHTHALMION, The part under the eye 

which is ſubjeCt to ſwell in a cachexy or dropſy. 
HYPOFHYLLOCARPODENDRON,. 


cal virtue to them. | 


HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS, from de, under, pin, 
2 leaf, and crecha, feed. Such plants as bear their 


ſeed on the backſide of their leaves. 
__ HYPOPIA. Sugillations in the parts under the eyes. 
HYPOPLEURIOS. The pleura __ N 


HYPOPYON, from bre, under, and vor, pus. It 


is a collection of matter under the cornea. It is alſo call- 
It proceeds from an extravaſation of blood, or 
a tranſlation of pus, after an inflammation, the ſmall- 


pox, &c. In the beginning it is attended with acute | 


pain in the head andeye and, according to the degree of 
this diſorder, it is followed by dimneſs of fight, blindneſs, 
or death. 1 


The cure is effected in the beginning by reſolvent me- 


dicines, ſuch as a frequent application of a decoction of 
ſage in wine, with bleeding and purging ; or if this fail, 
rub the diſeaſed part with your finger, to looſen the mat- 
ter, and then let the patient lay in a ſupine poſture in a 
coach, which is driven over rough roads; this is ſaid to 
have frequently diſperſed the matter. Or, laſtly, ſome- 


times an operation is neceſſary, and is thus performed; | 


place the patient as in couching a cataract, depreſs the 


lower eye- lid, while an aſſiſtant elevates the upper; then, 
Vith a lancet, cut through the cornea below the pupil, and | 


about the ſpace of a line from the white of the eye, 
wake the aperture large enough to diſcharge the matter, 
and, the better to empty the abſceſs, preſs it gently, but 
ſo as to force out the pus, or other contents. Drefs the 


wound with the mucilage of quinces, mixed with a little 


camphor. See St. Yves on the Diſeaſes of the Eye; 
Heiſter's Surgery. | 7 | 

HYPORINION. A name for the parts of the upper- 
lip, below the noſtrils, 


HYPOSARCA, or Hypoſarcidios, from uno, under, | 


and gaps, fleſb. An anafarca. In Dr. Cullen's Noſology 
it is ſynonymous with phyſconia. 


HYPOSPADLAOS, The urethra terminating under | 


the glans. 9 


| 2 uſed in ſurgery for removi 
t 


it was performed, See P. Ayineta, 


Boerhaave | 
mentions two plants of this name, but attributes no medi- 


drank at 


. { nme 
| ſymptoms attend; among which the moſt con 
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HYPOSPATHISMUS. The nam 


ng defluxions in 


; lib. vi. 
HYPOSPHAGMA, i. e. Apoſplagma. 11 1 


ſugillation of the tunica adnata of the eye. 
YPOSTAPHYLE. Relaxation of the urvla 
HYPOSTASIS, from opirnu, 10 ſulfide, The 6 
ment in urine, 
HYPOTHENAR, from Uno, under, and bruos, the 
of the hand, i. e. Abductor minimi digiti Wand Ale 
part of the hand which is oppoſite the palm | Se 
PARATHENAR. | — 
HYPOTHETON. A ſuppoſitory, 
HYPOXYLON, A ſpecies of agarie. 
HYPOZOMA. A name for the diaphragm, 
HY PSILOGLOSSUS, i. e. Baſioglofſus” See y 
GLO3SUS. f 
HYPSILOIDES. A name of the os hyoides. alf 
the baſiogloſſus muſcle. See Hyocrossus, * 
HYPTIASMOS. A ſupine decubiture, or a nu 
with inclination to vomit. 5 
 HYPULUS, from unto, under, and gan, 2 cicat 
an ulcer which lies under a cicatrix. | | 


HY:OPIFOLA MINOR. A name for the ft 


eyes. It was thus named from the in 


_ byſfopifolio.- 


HYSSOPITES. Wine impregnated with bft 
HYSSOPUS. Hyſſop. From the Hebrew zd, 
a holy herb, or a herb appointed for cleanſing holy pla 


It is the hyſppas officinalis, or hy//zpus angullifolia, f 


ſecundis foliis lanceolatis. Linn. It is a low fry 
plant, with brittle branched ſtalks, ſquare when yc 
but round when old. The leaves arc oblong, part 
and of a dark green colour. The flowers ate in \ 
ſpikes, of a blood colour. It is perennial, cultivaee 
gardens, and flowers in July and Auguſt. 
Ihe leaves have an aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, v 
taſte. Water extracts the greateſt part of their un 
but ſpirit extracts them perfectly; and the exned n 
by evaporating the ſpirituous tincture, ſcarcely lol 
degree of the virtues of the plant. From about fy 


of leaves, an ounce of eſſential oil is obtained by ddt 


in water. 


This plant is eſteemed as an attenuant, concbe 
and expeCtorant : it is uſeful in humoral aſthimas, cu 
and other diforders of the breaſt and ſtomach, una 
panied with inflammatory ſymptoms. In theic cat: 
infuſion of the leaves may be ſweetened with honey, 


leaſure. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
HYSSOPUS AUSU1RIACA, i. e. Ruyſchiana | 
cru, mag. | + 
HY5$SOr US CAPITATA. Wild thyme. 
HYSTERA. The uterus; alſo the ſccundines. 
HYSTERALGIA. The fame as hy ſterialges. 


 HYSTERALGIA FEBRICOSA. A quetidian f 


with pain in the womb. | 

HYS TERIA. The ſame as hyterica.  _. 
 HYSTERIALGES. An epithet for any thing 
excites pain in the uterus. Hippocrates applics any 
to vinegar; others ſignify by it, the pains wich te 
ble labour pains, and are generally known by e 
falſe pains. | 
HYSTERIA FEBRICOSA. A teriian Jeet, | 
ſpaſms and convulſions. Sy | | 


HYSTERICA. Hyſterics, from Ceca, 1: 


The midwives in Greece and Italy practiſed me 


amongſt women, and they gave the name of ite 
this diſeaſe. It is one of thoſe diſorders that ! 
the nervous, and perhaps moſt frequently alles 1 
preternatural irritability in the uterus at hiſt; 9 
preternatural irritability in ſome part, or in the 4. 
general, is attendant, when this diſorder is pres. 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the clals nelle 
and order ſpaſmi. : 

A great variety of ſymptoms attend this comp 2 
its diſtinguiſhing ones are a ſtrangulation of the "I 
riſing in the throat, as if a ball was there, 2! wy g 
breathing, or threatening ſuffccation, fainting 1 
of voice, and a profound fleep. The belly e 
the navel is drawn inward; there is 2 gener” 
with coldneſs. Before the fit, and aitei it, — 
(Oil 


14 


lazot; 


frequent diſcharge of very pale or limpid We 


i-ty, 2 palpitation of the heart, a general tremor, 
© tank E pulſe, coldneſs of * extremities, 
* -ountenance, convulſive twitchings, alternate laugh- 
Rod crying: When the fit goes off, though the pa- 
len ſeemed to be ready to expire, the whole of the diſ- 
| Jer diſappears, and, in ſome inſtances, a perfect health 
ea d. Hoffman 99 7 that hyſteric patients rarely 
I without the attack of an epilepſy or apoplexy; from 
th which, as alſo from a ſwooning, it ſhould be diſtin- 
. in general are a preter natural irritability of 
he nervous, or ſpaſmodic kind ; or ſuch in general as are 
roductive of nervous diſeaſes. 
Girls on the approach of the menſes, and women on be- 
"ming pregnant, are frequently the ſubjects of this diſ- 
rler, ſo are thoſe who labour under a difficult menſtrua- 
j' order to the cure, if the conſtitution is ſanguine and 
robuſt, bleed according to the ſtrength of the patient. 
During the fit, if there are violent ſuffocations, hold pun- 
dent acid ſpirits unde; the noſer, ſuch as ſtrong vinegar, 
and let moderate frictions be uſed about the precordia, and 
n the ſeet. Endeavour to procure a ſtool by means of a 
lyſter, which may be made of an infuſion of camomile 
lovers, and common ſalt; and as ſoon as the patient can 
ſwallow, give draughts with from 3 ii. to 3 ſs. of acet. acer. 
in each. In tender habits, bleeding and pungent acids 
ne to be avoided: and the fetid gums, or muſk, accord- 
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To prevent relapſes in conſtitutions that are much diſ- 
poſed thereto, the particular cauſes attended to will gene- 
rally direct the proper method. Many receive conſidera- 
ble help r a ſcruple of the bark, night and morn- 
ing. Se HYPOCHONDRIAC DISORDERS, and Nervous 
DisoRDERs. See Hoffman and Sydenham on the Hyſte- 
TICS. 

HYSTERITIS. Inflammation of the womb. Dr. 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, 
and 8 phlegmaſiæ. See INFLAMMATION of the 
Womb. 

 HYSTEROCELE. An hernia cauſed by the uterus 
falling through the peritonzm, from xnan, a tumor, and 
vrnpa, the womb, Fo | 

HYSTEROCYSTICA (Iſchuria). A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from the preſſure of the uterus againſt the neck of 
the bladder. 

HYSTEROLOXIA. Obliquity 

HYSTERON. The ſecundines. | 

HYS TEROPHYSE, i. e. Phyſometra. | 

HYSTEROPTOSIS. Bearing down of the vagina or 
the womb. | 

HYSTEROTOMIA., from vurepa, the uterus, and Toyuss, 
| a ſection, 1. e. Cæſarea ſectio. „ 

HYS'TRICIS LAPIS. The bezoar of the porcupine. 

HYVOURAHE, or Hyvourai Braſilianis. A large 
tree in America, reckoned by ſome a ſpecies of guaiacum. 
Its bark is uſed in Braſil as we uſe the guaiacum wood, 
and for the ſame purpoſes alſo. The name hyvourahe ſig- 
nifies in the Braſilian language, a rare thing. See Le- 


of the womb. 
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IT ACINTHUS, See Hracixr nus. 
LAMBLICHI SALES. A preparation 
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rom Iamblichus, the inventor of it. 


17 anint, A phyſician who cures diſeaſes by oint- 
nents and frictions. | s | | 
IATROCHYMICUS. 
iymiater, who cures 
LYTROLIPTICE. 
wn and friction. . | | 
Mtb A. The Barbadoes nut. 

WULROPHYSICUS. An epithet beſtowed on ſome 


Ry which treat of phyſical ſubjects with relation to 
ledicine, 


IBA-CURA-PART. 


| A chymical phyſician, called 
| fever, . means of chymical medicines. 
14 he method of curing diſeaſes by 
a. ile ll | | 
ſed mel 
ot byte 
t ranks 20 
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QWevel | 76. | 8 
3 bone A pruniferous fruit which grows 


1 the boi y It is of no note in medicine. See Raii Hiſt. 
„ . CURU-PARl. A nut- bearing tree in Braſil, but 
claſs neutd ie ny uſe in medicine. See Raii Hiſt. 
IBA. PARAN 


bl, b ANGA. A plum-tree which grows in 
„but not of any medical uſe. See Raii Hiſt. 
the 


-omplaith 
the {auch 


4 UMA. A berry-bearing tree in Braſil, 

WeRIs ich 18 a kind of ſoap. See Rail Hiſt. 

1 LEPIDIUM. A name of a ſpecies of 

Wig 1 * thlaſpi, and of naſturtium. 

bs digi © A berry- bearing tree in Braſil, A wa- 

= mu from the flowers and leaves that is uſed for 
S 12ammations'of the eyes. See Raii, Hiſt, | 
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IATRALEIPTES, from taþo;, @ phyſician, and abel- 


ammoniac. Some aromatic ingredients, &c. ſo called | 


' IBIGA, i. e. Abiga, or Chamæpitys. 

IBI-PITANGA. The Braſilian cherry. | 
IBIRA. A tree in Braſil, whoſe fruit, when dried, 

is uſed inſtead of pepper. See Raii Hiſt, 
Ibira is alſo a name for the pindaiba. 

IBIRACE, i. e. Guaiacum. | 0 
IBIRZEEM. A wild ſpecies of liquorice found in 


| BraGl. f 


TBIRA-PITANGA, i. e. Lignum Braſilium. 
IBIRUBA. A ſpecies of plum- tree in Braſil. 
IBISCUS. Marſhmallow. | 5 
IBIXUMA, 1. e. Saponaria arbor. | 
ICACO. The American plum. Miller takes notice 
of four ſpecies, but they are not remarkable in medicine. 
ICHOR, alſo called ſanies. It is a thin, but acrid fluid, 
which diſtils from wounds. | 
ICHTHYA. The ſkin of the monk-fiſh, 1. e. ſqua- 
tina, alſo the name of an hook for extracting the fetus, 
ſo called, Galen ſays, from its likeneſs to the ſcale of fiſh. 
Erotion ſays, that this word ſignifies raſpings. 
ICHTHYEMATA. The ſcales of fiſhes, and the 
raſpings of the bark of trees, or their ſcrapings. 
ICHTHYOCOLLA. Ifinglaſs, alſo called huſo, and 
fiſh-glue. It is a folid glutinous ſubſtance, prepared in 
Muſcovy from a fiſh of the ſturgeon kind, which is caught 
in the rivers of Ruſſia and Hungary. The ſkins, fins, &c. 
are boiled in water, the decoction is inſpiſſated to a due 


conſiſtence, and then poured out ſo as to form very 700 
| | cakes, 
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cakes, which are either dried in that form, or cut while 


ſoft into ſlices, and rolled up into ſpiral and other ſhapes. 
Chuſe that which is clear, thin, and almoſt tranſparent. 
See the method of making it, in the Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. 


Ixiii. 

It is one of the fineſt of the animal glues, and has no 
particular ſmell or taſte. When beat into ſlireds, it rea- 
dily diflolves in water or milk, and ſo forms a mild nu- 
tritious aliment. A ſolution of it in water, if nicely fpread 
upon ſilk, is an elegant plaſter for flight injuries to the 


ſkin. It agrees with the gum dragon in its medical virtues, 


and keeps a long time without acquiring any acrimony. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
ICICA, or Icicariba....Gum elemi. 
ICON. The abbreviation of icones (plantarum). 
ICTERICODES.- The bilious ardent fever. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Cullen, the typhus jEterodes. It is jaundice 
with a fever. | | | 
ICTERITIAE. Diſcolourations, or diſeaſes which oc- 
caſion an unuſual colour of the whole tkin, and this with- 


out an acute fever. 


* 


ICTERUS. The golden-thrufh. . 9 

ICTERUS. The jaundice. It is alſo called morbus 
arquatus, aurigo, morbus regius iCteritia, &c. It is a 
vitiated ſtate of the blood and humours from the bile re- 
gurgitating, or being abſorbed into it, by which the func- 


tions of the body are injured, and the ſkin is rendered 
yellow, and almoſt black. Dr. Cullen places this genus 
of diſeaſe in the claſs cachexiz, and order impetigines. 


He diſtinguiſhes five ſpecies. 1. {Ferus calculoſus, when 
there is pain in the hypogaſtric region, which increaſes 
after eating, and when concretions paſs into the inteſtines 


there are bilious ſtools. 2. [#erus ſpaſmodicus, when 


there is no pain, and the yellowneſs of the ſkin happens 
after ſpaſmodic diſeaſes and affections of the mind. 3. 
{ferus hepaticus, it is without pain, and follows a diſ- 
eaſe of the liver. 4. Jfcrus gravidarum; it ariſes during 
pregnancy, and gives way after delivery. 5. {ferus in- 
fantum. It happens ſoon after their birth. 

The genuine jaundice is when the bile is obſtructed by 
gall-ſtones, plugging up its paffage into the duodenum. 


Sydenham ſpeaks of a ſymptomatic jaundice which is pro- 


duced by hyſteric ſymptoms, but this is not obſerved in 
preſent practice. Many cachedtic patients have a very 
yellow {kin, but then they have not yellow eyes, and dark 


coloured utine, nor aſh-co'oured ſtools, which never 
happen but when the gall ducts are obſtructed by bilious 
_ concretions, or by ſchirri. Infants often have a remark- 
able yellowneſs in their {kin, but their eyes are not tinged. 
This feems to ariſe from the meconium, or from ſome . 


cauſe which, by diſtending the duodenum, ſo contracts 


the paſſage of the gall as to form an obſtrudtion. The 


yellownelſs from the bite of a viper is not a ſpecies of 
jaundice. „ 5 1 | 
The cauſe of the true jaundice is the bile mixing with 
the blood, from gall ſtones, ſpaſms, a ſcirrhus, &c. ob- 
ſtructing its paſſage into the duodenum. A chirrous 


liver is the cauſe of the worſt kind; but all cauſes, except 
tones in the duQts, are only ſuch by caufing the ſtones to 


enter them. | e 
The ſigns are, when at the ſame time the ſkin is yellow, 


the whites of the eyes are alſo yellow, and the excrements 


are white, and the urine depoſits a copious dark ſediment, 
Beſides theſe, an inactivity, anxiety, ſickneſs, uneaſineſs 
at the pit of the ſtomach, itching in the ſkin, and other 
ſymptoms occaſionally attend. | | 


When a ſchirrous liver is the cauſe no cure can be ex- 


pected. An hemorrhage is a dangerous ſymptom, for 
then the blood is both acrid and thin. In adults this diſ- 
order often continues many months, even years, and if 
no other diſorder attends, no danger is to be apprehended. 
If the gall duct is obſtructed by a ſchitrus, either in it, or 
in the duodenum, where it enters that inteſtine, danger is 
very great, and a cure not to.be expected. | 

During the whole of this diſorder, the patient ſhould 
uſe frequent exerciſe, but not to fatigue himſelf much; 
a warm bath, and chearful company, alſo relieve ; the 
diet thould be attenuating and aperient. | | 

As to medicines it 1s proper, when other cauſes are 
not manifeſt, to preſeribe with a view to gall ſtones being 
the cauſe, See CaLCULUYS. 5 e 


| belt palliative. | 


feveriſh ſymptoms, bleed according to the a 


monial kind; then proceed with ſaponaceous and aka 


As an attenuant the rubia tinctoria is of ſingular ehe 


eſteemed as almoſt ſpecihes. Many agreeable and ul 


vomiting, &c. 


ICT 


If pain is conſiderable in or about the pit c 
proceed as directed for a ſtone in the bil A, 1 bene 
CULUS. | 605 

If ſickneſs and vomiting attend, 
be attended to as when a ſtone i 
bladder. See CaLcuLus. 

If a purging attends, prevent its excefs; gi 
then as much of the ol, ee as will be neceſſary 10 y 
the diſcharge by ſtool ; and to ſtrengthen, give bits 
or three times a day. "I 

If the itching is ſo troubleſome as to 
opiate muſt be given at bed-time. 


If the diſorder tis in its beginning, and if there ig » 


the ſame method my 
s paſling from the ga 


prevent fleep, 


: e e of f 
pulſe; then caſe the ſtomach with an emetic of the ;1 


medicines, or in their ſtead the diuretic falt. 

If a viſcid bile gives rife to their diſorder, after bleed 
and an emetic, give aloetic and mercuiial purges ; a 
theſe the ſal diureticus is the beſt attenuant and decks. 
ent; it hath all the advantages of ſoap, without its ili 
able taſte ; and if any extraordinary heat attends, it ic 
a moſt uſeful aſſiſtant, for while it altays accidental hm 
toms, it carries on the principal work. It may be giren! 
a dram, or a dram and a half, three times a day. 

If a mere redundancy of bile produces a jaundice, 


known by the ſtools being highly coloured with the bi 


and by their acrid and ſtrong ſmell ; in this caſe, the pr 
per remedies are lenient, cooling purges, ſuch as many 
tamarinds, or the ol. ricini. Acids and demutcents ; 
alſo neceſſary helps. | 

When an hzmorrhage is a troubleſome ſymptom, th 
blood is in' an acrid and diſſolved ſtate ; aloetics and atten 
ants are now to be foreborn; on the contrary, acids, ee 
mulcents, and particularly the ol. ricini, made ito! 
form of an emulfion, alſo a decoction of hempleed 1 
milk; and if a feveriiſhneſs requires it, a little blood ma 
be taken from the arm. FN ed 

In caſe of a ſcirrhus, the extr. cicutæ is, perhaps, th 


cy. The waters of Bath and Harrowgate are uſul 


forms of medicines adapted to this diſeaſe in genera) 0 
to particular ſymptoms, may be ſeen in Dr. Brovkss 
and the London Practice of Phyſic. See alſo on the Jaut 
dice, F. Hoffman; Petermannus's Diff, Scrutinio ie 
teri, &ce. Huxham de Ære & Morb. Epid. p. 142, & 


Swan's Tranſl. of Sydenham's Works, ed, 2. p. 185, & 


Dr. William Heberden's Obſ. in the Lond. Med. Irani 

vol. ii. p. 123, &c. Med. Muſ. vol. z 
ICTERUS ALBUS, i. e. Chloroſis. | | 
ICTUS. A flroke or blow. It ſignifies alſo the pi 


ſation of an artery, and the ſting of a bee, or any cul 


fect; 7 Fg = 
TICTUS SOLARIS. A ſtroke of the ſun. At cad 


inſolatio; and by the French coup de ſoleil. Ibis 34 


is given to diſorders that ariſe from too violent an e! 
of the ſun's heat, particularly on the head. 4 long © 


| ſure of the head to a hot ſun, bath often produced 24 


flammation that was ſpeedily fatal. 2 
The diagnoſtics are a violent head-ach, a bot di 5 
a redneſs and heavineſs of the eyes; ſometimes ela“ 
continual involuntary motion of the eye-lids, a loſs 01" 
drowſineſs, in ſome with outrageous awakenings, a Vo 
lent fever, faintneſs, loathing, thirſt, &c. 
Perſons not accuſtomed to labour in the fun, are {0% 


times ſtruck by its heat whilſt on journies, &c. and 


on the ſpot; others fall into a lethargy, and die in * 
hours with ſymptoms of raving madneſs. If 2 ar” 
eſcapes with his life, he is frequently affected me 
with violent head-achs, which in ſome inſtances den 
eye-lids greatly. In other inflances a delirium 15 brong 
on without a fever, a gutta ſerena, &. 10 

In infants this diſorder manifeſts itſelf by a bea 7 
drow ſineſs; which continues ſeveral days, frequent r7l 
by convulſive twitchings, periodical head-achs, e 

The effects of too much culinary Gre ale the sen 
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with that of the ſun; flecping with the head ne i 
| hath produced a mortal apoplexy during flecp- 
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i» method of cure is much the ſame as is purſued in | 
emguincous inflammations. Firſt bleed as freely as 
trength will admit; after this the legs, or if the diſ- 
is violent, the whole body may be put into a warm 

| which ſhould not be much hotter than new milk. 
bent clyſters ſhould be frequently injected, almond 
in, lemonade, and ſuch like demulcent cooling 
'\ ſhould be freely given; liven cloths wrung out 
rinegar and water may be applied on the face and ſcalp. 
Tiſſot's Advice. | | 
ros DACTYLUS. A name for pzony root. 
DEA. Spotted ramſons. 6 | 
WEACH. Paracelſus ſays it occurs in every plant, 
his meaning is unknown. | = ITN 
MALES. A faulty judgment. Alienation of mind. 
1 (diſeaſes in which the judgment is chiefly affected. 
DIOCR ASIA, i. e. Idioſyncraſia. N 
Dlop ATH EIA, from 10g, private, or peculiar, and 
i an affeftion. A primary, and proper affection of 
part, Thus the head is affected idiopathically in a le- 
zy, and the lungs in a pleuriſy; but when theſe parts 
by conſent, that is by diſorders reſiding in other 
ts, they are then ſaid to ſuffer by ſympathy. 
DIOSYNCR ASIA. Idyoſyncraſia, from 191%, peculiar, 
| with, and xeparup, to mix. Every individual hath 


\ 


ſeem to vary ſrom each other, both with reſpect to the 
ls and fluids, though each may, at the fame time, be 
found condition; this peculiarity of conſtitutions, by 
ch they differ from other ſound bodies, is called 1dio- 
6, or peculiarity of conſtitution. Diſorders from 
ſyncraſy are conſidered as incurable, having their cauſe 
he original formation. . 

DO TROPIA, i. e. Idioſyncraſia. | 
ou MOULLI. The name of a tall plum tree grow- 
in the Eaſt-Indies. Its fruit is cooling, and the bark 
jſeful in many chronical diſeaſes, „ 
GASUR, i. e. Nux vomica 


whoſe fruit reſembles apples, and its kernels are a 
| GCIGA. The name of a tree which produces a ſort 
eich of an agreeable ſcent. The bark, when bruiſed, 


ankincenſe, | | 
Ic mother ſpecies, called igtaigcica, produces a roſin as 
and as clean as glaſs. See Kali Hift. 


GNIARIUS. See AGARICUS. | 
lac Newton, &c. conſider fire not as an element, or 
real exiſtence, but an adventitious and neceſſary pro- 
5 reſulting from the inteſtine motion of the inſenſi- 
particles of matter. On the other hand, Homberg, 
maave, Lemery, s'Graveſend, &c. conſidered fire 
p real exiſtence, or a proper element. The judgment 
ticle latter ſtands confirmed as a moſt ſolid truth, ſince 
improvements made by the electric machine; beſides, 
re is the ſubſtance of all the ſenſes, being light to the 
ound to the ear, ſulphureous to the noſe, acid to the 
4 and painful to the touch, every property required in 
cement is evidently the property of fire. The reality 


Ki 


15 


V1 7 22 - 5 . 
«0: increaſing its quantity, and thoſe which can re- 


i In the living human body, whatever increaſes the 


permanent heat is produced by antimony, iron, and 
0 oh of vitriol; but nitre, crude ſal ammoniac, the 
© gas from mines, from fermenting vegetable, or pu- 
nd animal ſubſtances, powerfully repel all fire, and 
guith it whatever ſtate it is in. 

on S Ye CRASSAMEN TUM, ANIMAL or VITAL 
* D YOLUNTARY and INVOLUNTARY MOTION. 


" but principally the cauſus, or burning fever, 
NIS pocTates often calls wp, fire. SEE 
i CALIDUS. A hot fire, ſome have called 


* TT : s : 
| dene. A violent inflammation hath been called a 


an 


ite of health peculiar to himſelf; and as different bo- 


GBUCAINI BRASILLANORUM. A tree in Bra- | 


(a whitiſh liquor, which, when condenſed, is a fort 
on the Jaun 5 | | 4 
GNAME, i. e. Cara. It is a ſpecies of convolvulus. | 


GNIS, . Fire. Some, as Bacon, Des Cartes, Boyle, 


re is further evident, by thoſe things which have a 


10 due influence of fire, with reſpect to life, health, and 


a heavy, en 


Many diſtempers have been called by the name of ig- 


IGNIS FRIGIDUS. A cold fire. A ſphacelus hath 
been thus called, becauſe the parts that are ſo affected be- 
come cold as the ſurrounding air. 24 

IGNIS PERSICUS. A name of the eryſipelas. 
IGNIS SACER: A name of the erylipelas. And of a 
ſpecies of herpes, i. e. Herpes exedens ; it is the erythe- 
matous ſpecies of inflammation. 

GH}, SANCTI ANTONII. A name of the eryſi- 
pee, | | * "i 
IGNIS SYLVATICUS. A name of the impetigo. 

_ IGNB. VOLAGRIUS, or Volaticus. A name of the 
impetigo. ALS 61 

Ignis is alſo a name of ſeveral medicines, as mercury, 
and the eſſential oil that ſwims on the top of diſtilled 
waters, &c. | 


their operations, whence their | 
 IGNIS, SAPIENTIUM, or heat of horſe-dung. 
IGNIS REVERBER ATORIUM. Reverberatory fire, 


the heat, or the flame, which hath always a tendency 
to eſcape upwards, may be teverberated, or beat back 
on the veſſels immediately expoſed to it. 

IGNIS KOTA, or fire for fulion. It is when a veſſel 
which contains ſore matter for fuſion, is ſurrounded with 
live, 1. e. red hot coals. . | 

The chemiſts formerly regulated their fire by different 
degrees, which they called the firſt; this was ſcarcely to be 
perceived; the ſecond, at was when the heat was manifeſt, 
but not ſufficient to hurt the ſenſe; the third, which was 
when the heat was painful to the ſenſe ; the fourth, or 
when the heat was ſuſhcient to deſtroy the body; and 
fifth, which was when the heat would cauſe gold to eva- 
porate fumes. Boerhaave was the firit who regulated the 
heat of fires by means of a thermometer; and when the 
degrees of heat are mentioned in his writings, they are to 
be underſtood according to Farenheit's thermometer, 

IGNTITIQ. Calcining. KD © 

1GNYE, or Ignys. The ham. | 

ILAPHIS. A name in Myrepſus for the burdock. 

ILATHERA. The tree from which the cortex elu- 
theria is taken. Ts CES 
firſt principle. | | | 

ILEIDOS. In the Spagyric language it is the elemen- 
tary air. | 

ILEUM INTESTINUM, ſo called from new, to turn 
about, becauſe it makes many convolutions. It is one of 
the ſmall inteſtines. Where the jejunum ends, the ileum 
begins. Its convolutions ſurround thoſe of the jejunum, 
on the two lateral and inferior ſides, and it winds about 
from the left-ſide by the hypogaſtrium to the right-ſide, 
where it terminates in a tranſverſe manner at the fleſhy 
brim of the pelvis, and forms the firſt of the great in- 
teſtines, called cœcum. Winſlow obſerves, that the ileum 


this inteſtine, it is wide, and eaſily dilatable ; but at its 


fides are more firm and ſolid. _ | = 
ILEUM CRUENTUM. Hippocrates deſcribes it in 
Lib de Intern. Aﬀect. In this diſeaſe, as well as in the 
ſcurvy, the breath is fetid, the gums recede from the 
teeth, hæmorrhages of the noſe happen, and ſometimes 


about his buſineſs pretty well. 

ILEUS, i. e. Iliaca Paſſio. It is an antient name for 
the colic in the large inteſtines. The chief of the varie- 
ties of ileus are varieties of colica ſpaſmodica. 


of which Boerhaave names three ſpecies. | | 
ILEX ACULEATA COCCIGLANDIFERA, alfo 
called ilex coccigera, ilex aquifolia, The ſcarlet oak. 


Its berries are the CHERMES, which ſee. 
ILEX FOLIO ROTUNDIORI MOLLI MODI- 


| CEQUE SINUATO. The great ſcarlet oak. It is com- 


mon in Italy and Languedoc. The bark, leaves, and 
acorns, are more aſtringent than thoſe of the oak. 

ILEX OBLONGO SERRATO FOLIO; allo called 
ilex anguſtifolio, and ilex arborea. 


ILEX. See AQUIFOLIUM. 
ILIA (the plural of ile). The flanks. They are the 


ö re 2 2 9 © , . 
e it is juſt about to degenerate into it; hence 
ed the name of ignis calidus. | 


| ſpace between the loweſt of the falſe ribs and the upper 


5 N | edge 


The chemiſts uſe fire in different modes in performing 


It is made in a furnace covered with a dome, that thus 


ILECH. By this word Paracelſus ſeems to mean a | 


*S 2 1 — - m— 


is of a paler red than the jejunum. In all the length of 


extremity, as it enters the colon, it is narcow, and its 


there are ulcers in the legs, but the patient can move 


ILEX. The name of a kind of tree of the oak kind, | 
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edge of the os ilium on each ſide; they are the two divi- 


ſions of the regio umbilicalis. 
ILIACA. The ſame as ileus. 


ILIACA PASSIO. The iliac paſſion, alſo called mi- 


ſerere mei, ilios, ileus, convolvulus, ihum, chordapſus, 


volvulus, tormentum, twiſting of the guts, an introſuſ- 
ception of the ilium, and the diſeaſe of the ſmall inteſtines. 

It is a violent pain in the ſmall inteſtines, under which 
the periſtaltic motion of the bowels is inverted, and all 
their contents are thrown up by vomit. - 

This diſorder is of the acute, and generally, if not al- 
ways, of the inflammatory kind. It is divided by ſome 
into four ſpecies, ps"may be obſerved below. 

The cauſes are Lou: but the ſymptoms are ſo ſimilar 
that it is generally impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them. The 


immediate cauſe 1s, an inverted periſtaltic motion of the 


inteſtines; and the cauſes producing the immediate one 
are generally ſaid to be, obſtruCtion of the paſſage through 
the inteſtines, or irritation of the ſame. But ſome ob- 
ſerve that one ſpecies is cauſed by a phlegmonous inflam- 
mation in the inteſtine z and this cauſe is known by the 


pulſe being large, ſtrong, ſomewhat hard, but not very 


quick; the blood being ſizy; the patient rarely vomiting 
in the firſt ſtage of the diſorder ; his having no fickneſs or 
anxiety at the przcordiaz and being relieved much by 


bleeding. The ſecond ſpecies hath for its cauſe an eryſi- 


pelatous inflammation of the ilium; it is known by the in- 
tolerable pain at the ſeat of the diſeaſe it is attended with 
vomiting ſoon, but not always at its firſt onſet ; there is 


extreme ſickneſs or anxiety in the præcordia, inſatiable 


thirſt, great and ſudden debility, and a pale dejected 


countenance; the pulſe is ſmall, weak and quick; the fe- | 


brile heat inconſiderable and moſt remiſs in the extremi- 
ties; ſometimes there is a ſenſe of great heat in the bow- 
els, whilſt the exterior parts are cold and bedewed with a 


cold, clammy ſweat, at leaſt in the fecond ſtage, when a 
mortification in the inteſtine is about to commence. The 


third ſpecies is moſt incident to youths betwixt fifteen and 


twenty years of age; it is of a middle nature, betwixt the 


other two ſorts juſt deſcribed ; in this caſe the blood is 


florid and unſizy, the face is fluſhed, the febrile heat is 
pretty uniformly diſtributed throughout the body; the 


tongue is whitiſh, and the thirſt is great; the pain is vehe- 
ment; but the patient hath little or no anxiety or lan- 


guor, and rarely vomits in the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe. 
The fourth ſpecies is produced by an introſuſception of 


the inteſtine, which ſoon produces inflammation, or in- 


deed may follow after an inflammation is begun. This 
laſt ſpecies ſome call the true z/:ac paſſion. Dr. Hunter 
takes notice of a diſeaſe to which children are more par- 


ticularly ſubject, becauſe their meſentery having ſcarce 
any fat upon it, eaſily ſlips with the gut, and this he calls 


the valvulus or volvulus, of which he obſerves there are 


two kinds; the firſt is when a part of a gut is received in- 
to the part next above it; the other is when a part of the 
gut is received into the part of the gut next below it. 

A coſtiveneneſs uſually precedes this diſorder for ſome 
days, and pain ſoon is perceived in the belly about the na- 
vel; theſe pains increaſe; an inflation and diſtenſion of the 


belly gradually increaſes, then a hard tumor is felt in the 


umbilical region, which ſurrounds the belly like a cord; 
not even the leaſt flatulence can paſs downwards, but after 
much affliction it at laſt finds a way (though a fatal one) 
by the mouth. | | | 

The iliac paſſion ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the coeliac 


paſſion, and from pains in the colon. 


'The prognoſtics are favourable whilſt inflammation is 
-abſent, and clyſters can be thrown up the anus, and are | 
returned by ſtool; whilſt the pains ſhift from place to 


place, and the pain and vomiting are only at intervals, 
there may be hope of a recovery; hope is yet better 
founded, if a laxative taken by the mouth paſſes by the 


anus: but when the violent ſymptoms appear, there is but 


little room for hope. An entire ſuppreſſion of urine is a 
mortal ſymptom. | a 

The principal indication of cure is to allay the pain 
which lays a foundation for an inflammation. 

Thovgh the different ſpecies are not eaſily diſtinguiſh- 


cd, it is a favourable circumſtance in the cure that the 


method is nearly the ſame in them all ; however, as in 


of, an attention to the diſtinctions of th 


in a bottle, ſo that the patient may tak 


| pillular. ſumend. If inflammation is 


ſufficiently repeated. 


vertebra of the loins. They deſcend about three fin 


1 HyYPoGASTRICA, which ſee. 


Ia this courſe it gives'off only a few ſmall arteries io 


the external iliaca gives off a ſmall branch internally 


2 1 o 0 * . ly I 
iliaca interna or poſterior; the external is alſo fg 


ILI 


the ſecond ſpecies bleeding is not ſo free! 


7 tO be adh 


8 fo 
followed by advantage. [pecies ma 


Begin the cure by bleeding, and repeatine: 
pulſe will admit. For the r. drink. Be x 
decoCtion of marſhmallow roots, an infuſion «i 1 
other demulcent liquors may be made; but in wy 
to all other, let freſh butter-milk be made by Math * 

e a tea. 
quently. The warm half bath is alſo peculich * 
Give purging medicines by the mouth and clſtrvi 
follows : | 

R Calom. 5 i. extr. cathart. gi. opii pulv. gr. i 
pil. No. xii. quarum ſumat, iii. tiny L il i 
hora poſtea vel pro re nata, | 1 

R Hauſt. falin. cum ol. ricini ver. Ie poſt ſing, 

uſpeCted, add; 
to the draught. . 

Firſt adminiſter the more ſtimulating kind of yl 
and then the emollient ones, Clyſters of tobacco jr 
are not to be omitted. It rarely happens that clyſter 


Though the above cathartics are propoſed, the falt 
amar. or the ſal Glaub. ver. are ſometimes of more 
Cacy. | 
Ley a bliſter over that part of the belly wher 
pain is particularly complained of, or if the pain is, 
ral, the plaſter may be applied on any part of the} 
or on the upper part of the thigh. TY 

After each vomiting the ſaline mixture may be git 
the act of fermentation, and mint water may be taken 
xv. or xx. drops of the tint. Theb. "Theſe may be reo 
as oft as they may ſeem neceſſary in order to ally 
diſcharge upwards. | | | 

Ii the fever increaſes, bleed as often and as free 
the pulſe will admit of, and give nitce with cample 
proper periods. | | 

If a rupture is the cauſe, make no attempt to red 
before the ſpaſm and tenſion is removed. 

If theſe means are ſucceſsful, after the ſymptm 
abated, continue a cooling, emollient, and ſpatuy 
for ſome days. ; 1955 

See Hippocrates de Morbis; Aretæus; Cœlius Au 
anus; Celſus; F. Hoffman; Sydenham ; and the 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 223, &c. 

ILIACA VASA. The iliac veſſels. See II. 
ARTER1Z, and ILIAcx VENX. | 

ILIACX ARTERLE, The iliac arteries. The 
formed by the bifurcation of the aorta, at about theto 


breadth from their origin, and when they are am 
the pſoas muſcle (on each fide), or rather are upon1t 
each divide into two, an external and an internal; 
external hath no particular name; the inteinal is 


The external iliac, on each fide, runs down to the 
mentum Fallopii, under. which it goes out of the abdot 


peritonæum and parts near it; but as it paſſes ovt e 
belly under the ligament, it detaches two conſe 
branches, one internal, the other external; the inne 
called EexiGaSTRICA4, which ſee; the external i 0 
INNOMINATA, which ſee : beſides theſe two bra 


der the ligament, which runs to the vagina of the 
matic chord, and ſometimes another ſmall twig gos 
the outſide of the os ilium. 5 | 
The internal iliac artery. See HypoGasTRICE: 
1ILIACZA MINOR. ARTERLE. It is the mok 
terior branch of the hypogaſtric artery. Sometimes 
a branch of the glutæa arteria. 
ILIACA VENZA. Nliac veins. Theſe are forme 
the bifurcation of the vena cava, about the lall ": 
of the loins. Preſently after their leaving the ven? * 
each divide into two principal branches; oe | 
ſubdiviſions is named iliaca externa or anterior tl. 


U 8 4 XK el 
ed iliaca; the internal is called hypogaſtrica- The& 
nal ſeems to be the true continuation of the 1 
run the ſame courſe as the arteries of the fan 
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iliac veins lie more or leſs on the inſide of 
and from a little before they leave the abdo- 
they accompany their correſponding arteries, both in 
- courſe, and in their diviſions into branches. 
TIACUS EXTERNUS, (Musc.) i. e. Pyriformis. 
INTERNUS, (Musc.) Ii lies upon the 
cave part of the ilium, and takes its origin likewiſe 
the anterior edge of the bone; it runs down before 
ſoas muſcle, and makes one maſs with it; they then 
"wer the head of the bone, and paſs inwards, to be 
ried into the little trochanter. It helps to lift the thigh 


external 
arterles, 


blau n, or Iliadus. It is the firſt matter of all 
ws, conſiſting of mercury, ſalt, and ſulphur. Theſe 
Paracelſus's three principles. Iliadus is alſo a mineral 
it, which is contained in every element, and is the 
poſed cauſe of diſeaſes. : 

Las TER. Paracelſus ſays it is the occult virtue of 
re, whence all things bave their increaſe. | 

LINGJS, from , a vortex. A vertigo, in which 
things appear to turn round, and the eyes grow dim. 
ILION, Ilium inteſtinum. | | Wa 
los. The iliac paſſion. . | 7% 
I11SCUS. Avicenna ſays it is madneſs cauſed by love. 
ILIUM, (Os.) Alſo called os innominatum, but it is 
j the upper part thereof. It is called z/ium, becauſe 
pports the parts that are called 7/ia. The ,um forms 
upper and poſterior portion of the pelvis it reaches 
far down as a tranſverſe ſection of one third of the 
tabulum. The external fide is convex, and called its 
ſum; the internal part is named its coſta ; the ſuperior 
circular edge is called the ſpine. Between the os ſa- 
Im aud the ilium is the ſciatic notch, where the ſciatic 
re and poſterior crural veſſels paſs free from com- 
ion. N In 
LLECEBRA:, Sees.. 
LLEGITIMUS. Lllegitimate. An epithet for the 
e ribs, alſo for ſome anomalous fevers, 5 
ILLINCTUS. A linctus. | 

ILLISIO, i. e. Enthlaſis. 

ILLOS. The eye. | 

ILLOSIS. A diſtortion of the eyes. 
ILLUMINABILIS LAPIS, i. e. Bononienſis lapis. 
ILLUTATIO. IIlutation. It is a beſmearing any 
tof the body with mud, and renewing it as it grows 
v with a view of heating, drying, and diſcuſſing. It 
tiefly done with the mud found at the bottom of mi- 
al ſprings. | | | 85 
ILLYS. A perſon who ſquints, or with diſtorted eyes. 
ILYS. The faces of wine. It is alſo an epithet for 
ment in ſtools which reſembles feces of wine; alſo the 
ment in urine, when it reſembles the ſame. | 
MAGINARII. Diſeaſes in which the imagination is 
neipally affected. = 


dther's imagination many peculiarities in the fœtus have 


ect is not cleared up. See Philoſ. Tranſ. Abr. vol. ii. 
22, Med. Muſ. vol. iii. p. 273, Ke. 
IMBECILITAS OCULORUM. Celſus ſpeaks of the 
Kalopia by this name. . | 
NBIBITIO. In chemiſtry it is a kind of cohobation, 
en the liquor aſcends and deſcends upon a ſolid ſub- 
de, until it is fixed therewith. Sometimes it ſimply 
| Sb cohobation, and any ſort of impregnation. 
BRICATUS. The leaves or ſcales of plants are 
” be imbricated when they are diſpoſed ſo as to lie 
uſe, 


Mer to b 


Wa bad quality, or to communicate a d 1 
MMT . good one to it. 
Dünne, i. e. Subſcapularis muſculus. 

Wo ORTALIS HERBA, i. e. Xeranthemum. 


wers into paſte, by means of ſome fluid. 


PATIENS HERBA. See BALSsAMIN4A. 


aG NAT IO. Imagination. To the power of the | 


" aſcribed. Much hath been ſaid on both ſides, but 
zh much of the error is confuted, the whole of the 


the edge of the other, after the manner of tiles on 


IMPERATORIA. Maſterwort. Alſo called aſtrantla, 


ria aſtruthium, ſtruthium, ſmyrnion, and common maſter = 
wort, It is the imperatoria oſtruthium of Linn. 

It is an umbelliferous plant, with large winged leaves, 
divided into three indented ſegments, producing thick, 
oblong, ſtriated ſeeds, ſurrounded with a narrow Icafy 
margin; the roots are oblong, thick, knobby, jointed 
with ſeveral lateral fibres, brown on the outſide, and 
whitiſh within. It is perennial, a native of the Alps and 


Pyreneans. 


The root is warm, grateful, and aromatic, nearly of 


the nature of angelica. Infuſed in water, or digeſted in 


ſpirit of wine, it impregnates both menſtruums ſtrongly 
with its ſmell, warmth, pungency, and bitterneſs. On 
e e; the ſpirituous tincture very little of its flavour 
exhales; but water carries off nearly all the ſpecific fla- 
vour of the root in evaporation. If the root is held in 
the mouth it provokes faliva, and if ſwallowed it purges; 
whence it is called the countryman's purge: an infuſion 
of it in watet, and ſweetened with honey, is an expecto- 
rant. The roots ſhouid be taken up in the middle of win- 
ter in the ſecond year. | ; 
IMPER ATORIA NIGRA. Black maſterwort, alſo 
called aſtrantia nigra, aſtrantia major, veratrum nigrum, 
helleborus niger, and ſaniculæ fœmina. This plant is 
kept in the gardens of the curious. It flowers in July. 
Its black and fibrous roots only are uſed. OT. 
See Raii Hiſt, Plant. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. . ip | 
IMPER ATORIA. A name for angelica, a ſpecies of 
the herb Chriſtopher, a ſpecies of lovage, and the ſea 
hart-wort. | 


IMPETIGINES. Diſeaſes which occaſion blemiſhes 


or defcedations in the ſkin. 


IMPETIGO. See Lær RA and PurtTus, alſo Mus- 


cus PULMONARIUS. It is alſo a tetter. 
Dr. Cullen ranks the impetiginous diſeaſes as an order 
of the claſs called cachexiæ, and defines the impetigines to 


| be thoſe diſorders from a general bad habit, manifeſting 


themſelves principally by disfiguring the ſkin and other 
external parts of the body. 'The itch, &c. though af- 
fecting the ſkin, yet not being connected neceſſarily with 
the habit, Dr. Cullen places in the claſs locales. | 


Græcorum. 


of impetigo, or of the leproſy of the Greeks, that is known 
by the name of lichen. 5 | | 
IMPIA HERBA. See Fitaco. 
IMPLUVIUM. An embrocation. = 
IMPOTENTIA. Impotence. With reſpe& to men 


to propagate their ſpecies. 
ſooneſt at the end of forty days, the lateſt at the end of 


that a large child and a ſmall quantity of water may be 
a reaſon why a pregnant woman ſometimes hardly per- 
ceives the motion of the child. The impregnation of 
plants, ſee Farina FOECUN DaNs. 1 
IMUS VENTER. The abdorien ; but ſometimes it 
means only the hypogaſtrium. : EE | 
INAIA BRASILIENSIS. A ſpecies of palm-tree. 
INAIA-GUACUIBA. A ſpecies of palm-tree. 
INCARCERATA HERNIA. See Hernrs. 


ſtructions to nature's filling up wounds or ulcers with 


IMMERSIO, Chemical immerſion is a ſpecies of cal- | fleſh. 
Won, and is when a body is immerſed in any fluid, in 
e corroded ; or it is a ſpecies of lotion, as when | burning heat. 
ultance is plunged into a fluid, in order to deprive 


INCENDIUM. A burning fever, or ſometimes any 
INCENSIO. The fame as incendium. It is alſo a 


hot inflammatory tumor. | 
INCERATIO. Inceration. It is the reduction of any 
dry ſubſtance to the conſiſtence of wax, by the gradual 


WASTATIO: Impaſtation. The making of dry | admixture of any fluid therewith, = ; 
| JNCERNICULUM. A ftrainer or fieve. In anato- 


my it is a name ſor the pelvis of the kidney. | 
85 Kg: TERS INCI- 


magiſtrantia, oſtruthium, imperatoria major, imperato- 


. ——— 


IMPETIGO of Celſus. Blancard ſays it is the lepra 
'  IMPETIGO PLINII. Blancard fays it is that ſpecies | 


it is the ſame as ſterility in women, that is, an inability 


IMPREGNATIO. Impregnation. A woman uſually | 
perceives the child to move at different periods; the 


five months. But ſome women, without being pregnant, 
perceive a motion like that of a child. La Motte thinks 


INCARNANTIA. Medicines which remove the ob- 
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INCINERATIO. Incineration. It is the 
any thing to aſhes. 

INCISIO, from in and cædo, to cut. | 

INCISORES. Cutters, from incidere, to cut. A name 


burning of 


of the four anterior teeth in each jaw from their uſe in 


cutting. The edges of the inciſores, by uſe and friction, 
in ſome people become blunt and thicker 3 and in others 
they ſharpen one another, and become thinner. Theſe 
teeth are convex externally, and concave internally; ſo 
that by their wrapping over one another when they are 
wore, it is the internal concave ſurface of the upper ones, 
and the external convex ſurface of the lower ones, that 
are waſted or wore. | | 

INCISORII DUCTUS. Theſe are two canals which 
go from the bottom of the internal nares, acroſs the arch 
of the palate, and open behind the firſt and largeſt of the 
dentes inciſorii; their lower orifices are in the foramen 

alatinum anterius. Oh | CONT. | 

INCISORII INFERIORES COWPERI (Musc.) 
They ariſe from the alveoli of the lateral inciſores of the 
lower jaw, and are inſerted into the middle of the ſemi- 
orbicularis of the lower lip. 


INCISORII LATERALES (Mvsc.) A fort of biceps 


muſcles, which unite into one at their lower end: they 
ariſe from the os maxillare, below the middle tendon of 


the orbicularis palpebrarum, and below the edge of the 
orbit in the os maxillare, near the union of this bone, 
with the os malæ; theſe two portions (on each fide) unite 
about the lateral dentes inciſorii. 


INCISORII MEDII (Mvsc.) alſo called inciforii mi- 


nores Cowperiz or inciſores minores ſuperiores. They are 


two ſmall ſhort muſcles ſituated near each other below the 


ſeptum narium they 1iſe from the os maxillare, on the 


_ alveoli of the firſt inciſores, and are inſerted into the 


middle and upper part of the upper lip. 

INCISORIUM. A table whereon a patient is laid, in 

order to have an incifion made on any part. 
INCISORUM FOR AMEN, 


eriora Oſſa. 


INCONTINENTIA. Incontinence. In medicine it 
is when there is an inability in any of the organs to retain 
| what ſhould not be diſcharged without the concurrence of 
the will. | 1 


INCORPORATIO. Incorporation. It is much the 


ſame as impaſtatio; it alſo ſignifies the uniting oleous and 


terebinthinate ſubſtances with water into one equal body 


by the mediation of a third body added to them. 
INCRASSANTIA. Incraſſating medicines, that is, 
ſuch as reduce the too fluid blood and juices to a proper 
conſiſtence. | 7-4 SED | 
INCRUSTATIO. Incruſtation. In ſurgery it is the 
induction of a cruſt, or eſchar upon any part. 
INCUBA. Rulandus ſays it is the ſponſa ſolis. 
INCUBO, or Incubus. 'The night-mare. It hath al- 
ſo been called ephialtes, from spaxauuai, to leap upon, 
and epibole, from eniCanw, to preſs upon; becauſe the 
patient imagines that ſomething leaps or preſſes upon him. 
It is a ſpecies of oneirodynia. 5 


Thoſe who are diſturbed by indigeſted crudities in the 
ſtomach are generally the ſubjects of this diſorder. It lays 


a foundation for the epilepſy. bf | | 
Duncder this complaint, which always happens during 
ſleep, the patient cannot ſtir himſelf but with difficulty 
he 1s ſeized with a ſenſe of weight, a dread of ſuffoca- 
tion, an oppreſſion as from ſome body falling ſuddenly upon 


him, with an intent to deprive him of life and ſenſe, not 


fuffering him to cry out; hence it is uſual with theſe pa- 


tients to ſtart up and cry out with a confuſed inarticulate 


voice. | 


This diſorder hath generally been ſuppoſed to proceed | 


ſrom a ſtagnation of blood in the brain and lungs ; but it is 
a nervous affection, and riſes chiefly from indigeſtion : 
hence we obſerve that thoſe with weak nerves, who lead 
ſedentary lives, and feed heartily, are the moſt commonly 
affected with it. Nothing tends more to produce it than 
an heavy ſupper eaten late, or juſt before going to bed. 


Wind is a frequent cauſe, deep thought, anxiety, or any 


oppreſſion on the mind, ' alſo produces it. 

None are attacked with this diſorder but when laid on 
their backs; and if any perſon would awake the patient, 
the complaint would Ty vaniſh, 


| 
f 


| ſhort proceſs is thick at its beginning, but de 


ticulars that occur to obſervation. 


See MaxILLARIA Su-“ 


and the long proceſs downwards, if the bending in off 


IND 


If the patient hath a ſanguine plethora, 
ſpare diet, and aloetic purges. Dr. Whytt ſays the 
generally found a glaſs of brandy a cure, if take, b 
time. 4 

A light ſupper, chearfulneſs before bed-time, 4 
erciſe during the day, are the beſt remedies, * *** 

See Ccelius Aurelianus Morb. Chron, I. i. cap. 


mii Med, Obſ. P. Ægineta, lib. iii. c. 15. Senda Lat 


| bleed, diteg 


logoumena, | 7 
: INCUS. The anvil. The name of one of the by 
in the ear. It is broader than it is thick; it is artieul 


with the malleus, behind the manubrium, and from he 
a ſhort thick proceſs projects backwards, and à Jon 

ceſs downwards, which runs down parallel to the 
proceſs of the malleus, but rather more backward.“ 

cr 

ends in a point, which is turned backwards, and b 
the edge of the opening of the cellulæ maſtoide, y 
long proceſs at its extremity is rather bent inward, | 
which we may diſtinguiſh the incus of one ear from 
of the other; for, turning the ſhort proceſs backyy 


long leg be towards the left hand, it belongs to the g 
ear, and vice vera. | | 
INDEX. The fore- finger, from indicare, 15 Point,! 
2 that finger is uſed in the demonſtration of x 
thing. | 
INDIA ORIENTALIS (RADIX GENUA) 
Genſing rad. 1 5 
INDIANA RADIX, i. e. Ipecacuanha. 
INDICA CAM OT ES, i. e. Potatoes. | 
INDICATIO. Indication. The diagnoſtics of 20 
eaſe and its pathognomonic ſigns, ate collections of 
| Indications are cond 
ſions that ariſe from reaſoning on theſe particulars cl 
ſigns. The indication of cure, in all diſeaſes, is to 
move the proximate or immediate cauſe. _ 
INDICATOR, i. e. Extenſor indicis muſculus. 
INDICO. See Inpicum. 
INDICON. A plant in India which reſembles pe 
and bearing a fruit called myrtidanus, from its reſendii 
a myrtle berry, MO OE THY 
| INDICUM. The indigo blue plant; alſo called is 
anil, nil, iſatis Indica, polygala Indica, emerus Ant 
canus, agnil, glaſtum Indicum, &c. It is a plant vli 
is a native of South Carolina. In from fix weeks tot 
months, from ſowing the ſeed, the plant is ready 
cutting up, in order to make the blue colouring mat 
called indigo. The indigo is a fæcula, made by meats 
water and olive oil, from the juice of the leaves cf 
plant and the ſmalleſt branches. The beſt fort of i. 
bears the ſurname of ſurquiſſe. The beſt is made a 
Chriſtopher's and Martinico ; it is in flat cakes, of 20 
derate thickneſs, not too ſoft nor too hard, of a deep! 
let colour; it ſwims on water, and when broken hath! 
white ſpots in it; :aſtly, ſuch as is copperith or redil 
on being rubbed with one's nail, and hath the leafti 
and broken pieces in it. | | 
There is a fort which is made from the leaves andt 
ſtalks, which is named guatimala. 


- * 


The plant is ſaid to be detergent, and 
powdered and applied to ulcers. 2 
| There is another plant which is called anil; it i uk 
by way of decoCtion in nephritic colics, and ſupprels 


of urine. : ; 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neunw 
| / i 


vee Ran Hiſt, Plant; 

Chem. Works. | 
INDICUM BALSAMUM, i. e. Balſ. Peruv. 
INDICUM LIGNUM, Logwood. 
INDICUS. Sweet and bitter coſtus. 
INDICUS MORBUS. The venereal diſeaſe. 
INDIGA SPURIA, i. e. Colinil. 

_INDIGENA, i.e. Eruca tanacetifolia. 
INDIGNATORIUS MUSCULUS, 
oculi, from indignor, to ſcorn ; becauſe this 
not without the help of another, produces 

look. 3 | 
INDIGO, i. e. Indicum. 
INDUSIUM. A fhirt, or ſhift. 

changing the linen when the patient is ſick. 


of ſome uſe vl 


i. e. Abdul 


2 cor 


Some diſpute 
Clean I 


jrati : tel 
| promotes perſpiration, and it may be renewed as of 


INF 


Aten pleaſes, whether the diſorder be of the acute 

de chronical ind. | Ba TER 
ept during a criſis in fevers, whilſt the patient is in 

1 a change of linen, if well dried and warmed, 

de daily uſed. | 

NDUSIUM, i. e. Amnios. 

VRS, ſlothful. 


leed, diteg 
lays tha 
taken z 


time, due 6 


cap. 3. Ly 


ranus's A; ; 


of the b FANS. An infant or child. Fred. Hoffman ſays, 
is ni the human ſpecies are z»fants until they begin to talk, 
1d from he children to the age of puberty. : 
d 2 lon Anatomy diſcovers to us, that during infancy there 13 
l to het h imperfection in the human frame, e. g. its parts 
Nene . diſproportioned, and its organs incapable of thoſe func- 
decreaſ which in future life they are deſigned to perform, 
and an head is larger in proportion to the bulk of the body 
ſtoic q n that of an adult. The liver and pancreas are much 
t wan et in proportion than in advanced life; their ſecretions 
ar *. more in quantity alſo. The bile is very inert; the 
ſs backe it is ſtronger and e than in future life; the quan- 
ding in by of blood lent through the heart of an infant, in a given 
to the „e. is alſo more in proportion than that in adults. Now, 
| h theſe circumſtances have their important uſeful- 
| ve x . , : 
3 et the imperfeQtion attending them, ſubjects this 
5 to Point,! 95 1 | & 
ration of x 10 oy injuries and dangers that a more perfect ate 
| freed from. | | | Fs | 
ing |, ;ppocrates enumerates the diſorders of infants and 


ren in his Aphoriſms, lib. iii. aph. 24—26. Dr. 
reival obſerves in his Eſſays Med. and Exp. that of all 


ſtics of 2 old. 5 335 wy 

tions of f wants have a larger proportion of brain than adults, 
15 are c e are more ſubject to nervous diſorders, and hence 
ticulars cl diagnoſtics of diſeaſes are in many reſpects obſcure or 
aſes, is to ertain, as particularly thoſe taken from the pulſe, which 


m the irritability of the tender bodies of infants, is 
enly affected by a variety of accidents too numerous, 
ſcemingly too trivial to gain our attention. However, 
very great embarraſſment ariſes to the praCtitioners 
m this; for the diſorders in this ſtate are generally acute, 
complicated than thoſe in adults, and are more eafily 


ſculus. 


mbles pen 
its reſend 


) called inf orered than is generally apprehended. . 

nerus Ant he vigour of childrens conſtitutions depend moſt on 
a plant wi tof their mothers. Healthy women, who accuſtom 
weeks ti mſclves to exerciſe and air, and whoſe diet is more 


is ready 1 


ted to the robuſt, than the delicate alone, bring forth 
althy children. | | ry 


matt E 1 
„ As ſoon as a child is born, the mucus, with which its 
leaves of His covered, is beſt waſhed off with ſoap and water. 
fort of it e care of ſome nurſes to clear away all the mucus at 
is made at belt dreſſing of the child is imprudent, for the degree 
kes, of a ni vbbing which is ſometimes required, produces in- 
of a deepn mation, and much other uneaſineſs in the child; mo- 
roken hath Fat cleanlineſs at the firſt prevents ſuch ill effects, and 
iſh or reddl next dreſſing will cafily and ſafely complete this bu- 
the leaftd els | | 82 | 


leaves and ever any accidental injury, or natural imperfection, 


ome uſe wit 


The heads of infants are differently formed by the birth; 
tthe nurſe ſhould dreſs it looſely, and leave the future 
mation of it to the action of the dura mater. | 

de next cuſtom is to pour oil of almonds, and ſyrup 
violets, or to thruſt ſugar and butter into the child's 


il; it is uk 


d ſupprelio 


d. Neumam 


Tok ng the bowels : until the mother's milk begins to flow, 
ch may be accelerated by applying the child to the 
iſeaſe. alls, it is rarely neceſſary to give the child any thing; 
here is a mucus in the ſtomach of a new born infant, 
uch is generally a ſufficient nouriſnment, until the mo- 
e. Abdul” <2 afford the further needful. If any thing is done 


auſcle, hoh 


Ne the mother's milk can be obtained, let a tea ſpoon- 
es 2 {col 


of the ol. ricini ver. be the medicine, and after it give 
1 e- warm water, with an equal portion of new milk. 

the child is to be nurſed without the breaſt, the thin- 
it is the beſt; milk and water alone ſuffices, and is 
8 lubjeQt to turn ſour than thicker meat ; as the ſtrength 

pales, more ſolid diet may be given. 

he Clothing of infants ſhould be looſe and cool; but 
as ſubje s them to the cold. Clean linen may 


| diſpute 400 
Clean In 
red as ofteh 


o are born alive, two-thirds of them live not to be two 


After examining the new born infant with a view to { 


u proceeding accordingly, wrap the navel ſtring in a 
þ lutficiently folded, to prevent the coldneſs of the 
[el ſtring from affecting the infant, and producing gripes. 


mach; but this practice induces coſtiveneſs, by weak- 


be allowed evety day, for it inibibes ſuperfluous moiſture, 
which otherwiſe might offend. Peculiar attention ſhould 
be given to prevent their continuing in the wet, after they 
void their urine: | 

The diet ſhould be in general as directed in the articles 
ABLACTAT10; and Lac TATIU. If the ſtools are of a 
green or yellow colour, add now and then magneſia to 
the food, or give three or fout drops of ſp. c. c. in a ſpoon- 
ful of milk and water; freſh broth, from which the fat 
is ſkimmed, may be given once a day. 

The nurſery ſhould be a large room, and more than 
two ſhould not be in the ſame bed. Small, or crowded 
rooms, greatly relax the inhabitants, and ſubject them to 
take cold. | | 

Exerciſe is of the laſt importance; it conduces both to 
preſent health, and future vigour z but avoid much mo- 
tion, except of the gentler kind, before the ſtomach hath 
digeſted, in ſome meaſure, its contents; and at all times 
avoid the dangerous practice of hoiſting and toſſing chil- 
dren high and violently, for thus their victuals ſoon are 
ſoured in their ſtomachs, and digeſtion is much injured, 
and not unfrequently the tender ribs are bent, or broke, 
and thus irremediable ills ariſe, though the cauſe at firſt 
was never noticed. Gently dandling, and rubbing the 
whole body before a fire every time it is dreſſed, waſhing 
with cold water, and afterwards drying it well, are ſuffi- 
cient exerciſes during the firſt few months. 

As to the diſorders that are proper to the infant ſtate, 
they are chiefly inward fits, teething, the rickets, the 
thruſh, watery gripes, and convulſions; theſe are common 
to all ages. In fats, all theſe diforders generally ſpring 
from one common cauſe, viz. an acid in the ſtomach and 
guts. This, in proportion to its degree, and according 
to the reſpeCtive peculiarities in the conſtitution of an in- 
dividual, produces one or other of theſe diſeaſes. To re- 
medy theſe, give from gut. v. ad x. vin. antim. and if it 
does not operate upwards in half an hour, repeat the doſe. 
It generally operates both ways, and theh it is the moſt 
uſeful ; as the child's ſtrength increaſes give a larger doſe. 
Repeat this kind of emetic as often as the ſymptoms may 


| require, and keep the child always as dry as poſſible, not 


neglecting to rub it as above hinted, every time it is dreſſed 
and undrefled. See the reſpeCtive articles under which 


the above named diſeaſes are treated. See Percival's Eſſays 


Med. and Exp. ed. 2. p. 363—367; Armſtrong on the 
Management and Diſeaſes of Children; Hoffman on the 
Diſeaſes of Children. An Effay on the Management of 
Children, by Dr. Cadogan ; a Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of 
Children, by Dr. Harris: it is tranſlated by I. Martin, 
F. R. 8. and is excellent on the ſubject it contains. Di- 
rections for the Management of Children, by Dr. Clark. 

INFECTIO. Infection. See CoN TAO. | 

INFELIX. Unlucky. Thus Virgil calls darnel. 

INFELIX. Lignum. A name for elder. . 

INFERNALIS LAPIS. A name for the lunar cauſtic, 
alſo for a cauſtic made by evaporating ſtrong ſoap leys al- 
moſt to dryneſs. : Lo pen . 
INFIBULATIO. Infibulation. This operation is the 
reverſe of circumciſion, for it confines the prepuce ſo over 
the glans penis, that it cannot be drawn back, The ope- 
ration is thus performed. Extend the ſkin which is above 
the glans, nd with ink mark the part on each ſide through 
which the perforation is to be made; then let it retract 
itſelf. If the marks recur upon the glans, too much of 
the ſkin hath been taken up, and the marks muſt be made 
nearer to the end of the prepuce, but only ſo as that they 
may not return upon the glans, and thus the ſeat of the 
fibula is determined. Then a needle, armed with a wax- 
ed thread, is paſſed through, and moved backward. and 
forward every day, until a cicatrix is formed. After this 
the fibula is fixed. | | | | 

hus the ancient Romans were uſed to preſerve their 
ſinging boys from all premature and prepoſterous ideal 
venery, and to preſerve their voices longer. See Celſus, 
_ vii. cap. xxyv. The fibula ſeems to have been a kind 
of ring. SER bet} 

INFLAMM ATIO. Inflammation. It is properly de“ 
fined to be an increaſed circulation in any part, from ir- 
ritation, external or internal, local or univerſal. 

The immediate cauſe of inflammation is irritation on the 
nerves. It does not depend on the quantity of craſſamen- 

5 O | | tum, 


ritation ate, perhaps, as various, as are the different 
cCavuſes thereof; the matter of the ſmall-pox produces one, 


Gbility, or irritability of the fibres; whence irregularity 


. in flammatton in both caſes. 
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tum, nor the ardency of the blood. Spaſm and ifam- 
mation mutually produce each other. Putrid matter is a- 
monpſt the varieties which irritate the nervous and ſenſi- 
ble parts, and ſo excite inflammation. The kinds of ir- 


that of the itch another, &c. More fluid circulates through, 
and is more ſecreted in a part that is inflamed, than when 
it is in a natural ſtate. Senſibility, and irritability, is in- 
creaſed by inflammation, and are produced in parts that 
did not manifeſtly poſſeſs them before. TEL 
The mediate capſe-of inflammation is the increaſed ſen- 
in the excreta and retenta. 
The remote cauſes are wounds, bruiſes, ſudden and 
exceſſive cold, luxations, aromatic aliments, &c. _ 
Inflammations receive different names, according to the 
different parts on which they manifeſt themſelves, as in 
the inſtances of a quinſy, pleutiſy, &c. called phlegmon- 
ous inflammations,. and a  catarrh, diarrhoea, &. called 
inflammations of the mucous membrane. 
However various may be the diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
of inflammation, like fever they are all, but inflammation, | 
differently citcumſtanced. If the ſanguineous veſſcls, in 
thoſe membranes that are inflamed are the ſeat of the irri- 
tation (as in in fammations of the ſtomach; brain, &c.) the 
inflammation is then called phlegmonous; but when the 
irritation is on the ſurface of the membranes, it ſtimulates 
the ſecretory mucous glands to the accumulating and diſ- 
charging more than in a natural ſtate they uſually do. 80 
an irritation, and its conſequent an extraordinary afflux, 
or circulation of humours through the part, conſtitutes 


i 


All the inflammations that come under the name of 
phlegmonous, bave the ſame ſeat ; they are all in the ſau- 
guine arteries. of the part inflamed. Dr. Boerhaave, to 
ſupport his-doctrine on this kind of znflammation, ſpeaks 
of the red blood being obſtructed by an error of place (ſee 
ERROR Loci,) but obſtruction is not a cauſe, though it 
may be an effect of this diſorder. The mucous mem- 
brane is the ſeat of thoſe inflammations which come under 
the denomination of infammations of the mucous mem- 
brane. If there are tumours, the flammation is phleg- 
monous, and theſe are diſtinguiſhed into phlegmonous and 


eryſipetalous. The ſeat of the phlegmonous is in the ſan- 


goine arteries, and the cellular membrane; the ſeat of the 
eryſipetalous is in the ſkin, or other internal membranes, 
not cellular. ; | „ | 
Dr. Cullen uſes the term phlogoſis for this genus of diſ- 
. eaſe. He places it in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order phleg- 
maſiæ. Defines it to be a fever, redneſs of an external 
part, with heat, and a painful tenſion. The ſpecies he 
points out are, 1. Phlogoſis phlegmone, the phlegmon- 
ous inflammation. 2. Phlogolis erythema, erythematous 
inflammation. ge: DES | 
The principal effects of ?nflammations are heat, pain, 
ſwelling, redneſs, an accelerated pulſe, a dryneſs of the 
Ikin, and an itching. , TH ee | 
The heat is excited by the reciprocal action and reaction 
of the ſolids and fluids. The irritation on the fibres in- 
creaſes the action of the veſſels.; the velocity of the fluids 
are thereby quickened through them, and thus heat is ex- 
cited in proportion as there is craſſamentum in the blood. 
Pain. This is excited by the diſtention of the veſſels 
in a part already become preternaturally ſenſible. | 
Swelling. this is not-cauſed by obſt ructed blood, but 
by the exceſs of heat diſtending the cellular membrane; 
but a ſwelling is not eſſential to an in fammation. ; 
Redneſs. This proceeds from the quantity of blood 
brought to the part. | . bg. 
The quickened pulſe is from that law in nature, by 
which the heart always increaſes its efforts, to free its ſub- 
ſervient veſlels from any injury they ſuſtain from acciden- 
tal, or preternatural irritation. 
Dryneſs of the ſkin. This is from. the ſtricture in the 
capillaries, whoſe ule is nearly aboliſhed by the irritation 
on them. 


Itching. 'This is but the beginning of what ends in 


pain by its increaſe. | 4 | 
The prognoſlics are more or leſs favourable in propor- 


is removed with difficulty, and often it terminates 


| removal of its immediate cauſe, viz. the erethiſm gf 


a ſcirrhus, or a cancer. 
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the patient, the intenſeneſs of the ſymptoms, the 

ance of other diſorders, as the ſcurvy, pox $4 
part that is of a firm texture, and that hath but f a 
ſels, ſuch as the ligaments, glands, &c. the cure 15 
tedious, and a proper cure is not always effectes, 
ſcirrhus 1s ſometimes the conſequence. If the ſyn 2 
of inflammation ceaſe ſuddenly, the epidermis * 
into bliſters full of ichor, or ſinks, and the colour r | 
part becomes livid, whilſt at the ſame time the * 
ſmall, and the ſenſibility of the part is leſſened, a « 7 
is then approaching. ; ol 
Sometimes an inflammation ſoon goes off, at then 


other diſeaſes. An inflammation can only terminate 


veſſels, or rather the irritating matter. But generally 
is ſaid to end in a reſolution, a ſuppuration, a gangre 


. 


And firſt, of reſplution: that is, when, upon tema; 
the cauſe, the ſymptoms diminiſh gradually, and 2 
the patient is in the ſame ſtate as before the diſorder) 
gun: And, unleſs morbific matter was the cauſe, th; 
the moſt deſirable. way of termination. A reſolution 
be brought about by ſome increaſed evacuation happen 
by nature's efforts, or by thoſe of art; a fever comingq 
or by a metaſtaſis. But thefe are not properly the mg 
of the reſolution of inflammation, but the methods v 
nature or art hath taken to remove the irritation which 
the immediate cauſe. In all theſe ſpecies of reſolu] 
calloſities are ſometimes left. | 
Secondly, of ſuppuration. This is more properly 
conſequence of inflammation than a mode of its term 
tion. It happens when a quantity of blood is thrown 
into fome cavity (the inflammation continuing) it ferm 
and is converted into pus, which afterwards acts a8 
ment on the ſolid parts, and gives occaſion for the con 
ſion of the whole into a mattgr ſimilar to itſelf, the ſn 
toms of inflammation going off. i 
Thirdly, of a gangrene. This may be a conſemm 
of inflammation, but never can be conſidered as a n 
of inflammations going off; for now ſenſation is deſi 
and life, with reſpect to the part that mortifies, is e 
guiſhed; whence no morbid cauſe can any longer bef 
r edn hnen fg 5 
Laſtly, a ſeirrhus and cancer ſeem to be peculiar 
eaſcs, not the modes by which inflammation termini! 
Mr. Sharp obſerves, in his Introduction to the Opent 
of Surgery, that, “A ſcirthous gland is generally mt 
tioned as a fourth termination of infammation; but 
impropriety, ſince it ſeldom or never occurs but int 
real, ſcrophulous, or cancerous caſes ; when it is! 
forerunner, and not the conſequence of an ifm 
the tumor generally appearing before the diſcoloration: 
One general method of cure is that which is prop 
all the denominations of phlegmonous 7» fanmith 
however diſtinguiſhed by phlegmon, eryſipelas, hot® 
ma, or whatever elſe. And in general there are but! 
indications; the firſt is to leſſen or remove the 1rritat 
the ſecond is to abate the increaſed aflux of the hund 
Though inflammations of all parts and kinds bait 
ſame general treatment in order to their cure, yet ie 
ſhould be had to their ſtructure, ſituation, and con 
tion of the parts, to the antecedent cauſes of the dio 
and the conſtitution of the patient. 
It is obſervable that a phlegmon, on its decline, af 
| ſucceſſively the forms of an eryſipelas and dem 
then it vaniſhes; this would not happen fo ſoon 4 
proceeded from inſpiſſated blood, ſerum, 0 Vis 
| wedged in ſmaller veſſels than is deſtined to cite 
them; whence, as theſe different appearances of x 
mation are known to ariſe ſucceſſively in the ſame f“ 
it ſeems very certain that they proceed from the ſame ci 
viz. from the ſame kind of humours in the fam? * 
veſſels, and that they are nothing elſe but the 9 
grees of intenſity of the ſame diſeaſe, alſo that ®* 
general method of cure is proper for them all. 
To anſwer the firſt indication, viz. to remo 
tating cauſe: 1. Endeavour to remove all that ; 
nue the morbid irritation. 2. When ſpaſms are! "i 
opium is the propereſt remedy. 3. When 4 1 
fluid is ſecreted on a ſenſible membrane, its action'n; 


ve the 
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tion to the dignity of the part affected, the conſtitution of 
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ed by the application of oily, unctuous, or muci- | 
matters. The morbid acrimony may be de- 
5 roper alteratives, or mercury, &c. 5. De- 
or leſſening the irritability of the part, by means 
bark, preparations of lead, Ke. 6. The diſtention 

8 internal veſſels is removed by reſtoring the circula- 

7 the external ſurface of the body, or giving inter- 
0 colour of edicines to relax the ſmall veſſels throughout the 
ne the pulp, by cheir action on the ſtomach z ſuch as nitre, ſal 
ted, a gang niac, all the neutral ſalts, ipecacuanha, ſeneka root, 
nial preparations, cold water, external applications, 
; ſnapiſm, bliſters, &c. . 
{cond indication, viz. to abate the increaſed af- 


MS, the ate, 


F, at Others 
| terminates 


terminate off the humours, is anſwered, 1. By bleeding. 2. 
erethiſm of ; with neutral ſalts. 3. By the application of ſe- 
ut Peneral to the ſtomach, as acids mixed in the patient's 


and narcotics given at proper intervals in ſmall 
4 Sedatives, ſuch as the preparations of lead, 
jay de applied externally. And 5. An inflamma- 
ay be excited on the ſkin, near the part originally 
d (except the ſkin itſelf 1s the part inflamed); to 
nd frictions, the volatile liniment, or even bliſters, 
e applied. Im : 8 5 

an while let a cooling attenuating diet be directed: 
water, in which the true gum arabic 1s diſſolved, is 
v the firſt for the common drink, and, in order to 
e diſcharge by urine, add to each draught juſt ſo 
nitre as produces a due diſcharge that way; though 
mes the nitre, by irritating too much, rather checks 
cilitates the diſcharges by the kidneys. _ = 
the external !nflammations are to be removed without 
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Tre properly | 
of its tern; {puration, emollients ſhould never be applied; they 
d is throw Pic every degree of tumor, by adding to the quan- 
ng) it fernt { matter there accumulated, and rendering the veſ- 
is acts as both more yielding to their impulſe, and leſs able to 


them off; thus they counteract every intention of 
The increaſed action of the veſſels are to be allay- 
nd the ſenſibility of the part abated, by ſuch ſeda- 
as neither increaſe the tumor, the pain, the heat, 
te tenſion z to this end ſaturnine topics, oc in their 
the ſimple aſtringents and ſtimulants in common uſe, 
as the uſual mixture of vinous ſpi:it with vinegar, 
ſs the deſired efficacy. When the ſeat of inflamma- 
is a lax glandular part, applications that are ſtrongly 
lant ate the moſt ſafe and advantageous. And where 
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al remedies, | L | 

be belly ſhould be kept lax in all kinds of infamma- 
; and internal ones are much relieved by a frequent 
ff clyſters. . 


ning the irritation of the fibres, and by retarding the 
on of the blood. | | OE 
hen the inflammation abates, attenuants and aperi- 


; ſuch as guaiacum, ſaſſafras, &c. are uſed with ſome 


Inflammation of the Bladier. Bee CysTITIS. 


£15 produced by the uſual cauſes of internal :nflamma- 
an inflammation in its internal coat is ſometimes 
led by a ſtone lodged, in it. on TL Og 
be diagnoſtics are as follow; with a fever, a preſſing 
burning pain is peiceived in the region of the bladder 
e the pubes, and in the perinæum; ſometimes a 
els is perceived in theſe parts, though the pain is deep 


ecline, aſſul 
d oedema, 


ſo ſoon il Us. If the neck be the part affected, there is a reten- 
n, or hai e urine, with a conſtant ſtimulus in its evacuation; 
ed to citel © fundus be the part diſeaſed, there is a continual 
ices of inf pling, with great efforts to throw out a larger quan- 
he ſame pb 2 time, which the patient conceives to be contained 
the ſame ca e bladder. Frequent attempts to expel the fæces, 
e ſame (er Thich the reQtum appears to the paticnt to be always 
he different teh; theſe increaſe the pain very much, particularly 
o that the e faces are actually contained, and eſpecially if 


all. | Fare hard. The pulſe is frequent and hard, and the 
more the nes are cold: there is great anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, 
that can co 4 »Vomiting, delirium, and other ſymptoms of iiri- 
1s are the d - 
a ſtimoll [ 


14 | 
ill 5 3 4 

g 5 diforder uſually terminates ſoon, either in a reco- 
action f 


is but little ſenſibility in the part, as in the ſcrophu- 
tumors of lymphatic glands, bliſters exceed all other | 


pours and warm baths contribute much to relief, by 


INF 


on, by which the pain is removed; but the other ſymp- 
toms continue until death delivers the miſerable ſufferer. 

This diſorder may paſs off by an increaſed ſecretion of 
mucus from the internal membrane, or by a metaſtaſis, or 
by ſuppuration; in which laſt caſe the matter may be dil- 


charged into the cavity of the bladder, and paſs off with 


the urine; or into the ccllular membrane, and fo paſs ex- 
ternally through the perinæum; or laſtly, into the cavity 
of the abdomen, where it proves fatal. The ulcer in the 
bladder and perinzum are difficult of cure, 

Inflammation in the external coat of the bladder ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from that of the internal; and inflanma- 
lion in any part of the bladder ſhould be diltinguiſhed from 
inflammation in the adjacent parts, alſo from that reten- 
tion of urine which proceeds from other cauſes. 

In order to the cure, bleed according to the ſtrength of 
the patient, and the violence of the ſymptoms. 

Relaxant medicines, ſuch as the pulv. antim. and hauſt. 
ſalin. ſhould be given as early as poſſible, and repeated as 
often as is convenient; for help mult be ſpeedy and pow- 
eriul, or death ſoon puts a ſtop to means. | | 
Laxative and cooling clyſters ſhould frequently be in- 


ſaline purges may be given by the mouth, and ſo repeated 
as to keep the bowels lax. | | 


herbs ſhould be freely drank or if need be, the cathe- 


troduction. . 5 
If notwithſtanding due evacuations, a ſpaſmodic con- 
traction with much pain continues, opiates in ſmall doſes, 
ſuch as tint. 'Theb. gt. iii. may be repeated at proper in- 
tervals. Py | | | 
If a redneſs appears externally, apply an anodyne emol- 


If no appearance of nflammation is obſerved externally, 


rub the. region of the bladder, and alſo the perinzum, 
with the linim. volat. Ph. Lond. to excite inflammation 


in the (kin. | 
The patient may be placed in the warm bath two or 
three times a day. LE 3 700 | 
If by uncertain horrors, and the departure of ſome of 
the ſymptoms of inflammation, a ſuppuration is ſuſpected, 
haſten its progreſs, in order to a ſpeedy diſcharge of the 
matter as poſſible, which, when evacuated, proceed as in 


caſes of an ulcer in the urinary paſſage. 


Inflammation of the Bones. 


particular perforations to the diploe of the cranium, and 
the marrow in the bones : hence the ſeparation of the cor- 
rupted parts, and the reſtitution of ſuch as are loſt. In- 
flammation may therefore be ſeated in the bones, whence 
ariſes violent pains, obſtinate, and ſeeming to the patient 
to be deep ſeated. Hence allo a ſpina ventoſa, &c. See 
INFLAMMAT10N of the perioſteum. ; 3 


Inflammation in the Breaſts of Wamen. See Mas ro- 
DINIA, 


This may happen at any other time, but generally it is 
the attendant of thoſe who give ſuck. A ſhivering is ge- 
nerally a preceding ſymptom ; then follows the inflamma- 

tion, with more or lefs fever; a quick pulſe, thirſt, head- 
ach, and difficult reſpiration. | 


the breaſt are uncertain, to guard againſt :nflammation, 
the mother ſhould conſent to ſuckle her child, at leaſt dur- 


diet ſo as that the diſcharge by urine may be ſomewhat in- 
creaſed, and the bowels kept lax 3 the breaſts ſhould alſo 
be kept as empty as poſſible, by means of glaſſes or other 
contrivances for this purpoſe. But if, notwithſtanding 
this, an inflammation actually takes place, bleed, direct 
a thin ſpare diet, give laxatives, and apply the following 
embrocation by means of linen rags, which ſhould be 
moiſtened with it as often as they dry: R Spt. ſal. ammon. 
vol. 3 fs. ſpt. vini camph. 3 iſs. m. If this is too irritat- 
ing, add to it half an ounce or more of olive oil. If the 
inflammation does not yield to this management in four or 


tin or death; frequently the latter. A gangrene comes 


five days at the moſt, the beſt method is to encourage a 
4555 ſuppuration 


jected, or if theſe cannot be complied with, the cooling 


If the urine is retained, decoctions of mucilaginous 


ter may be uſed, though much care is required in its in- 


lient cataplaſm, and cover it with bladders of warm water. 


The blood veſſels carried from the perioſteum to the 
bones run between their laminæ, whilſt others paſs through. 


As the uſual methods to prevent the afflux of milk in 


ing the firſt month; and during this time, to order her 
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INF 


days; fo that there is rarely a ſuppuration, But i 
ſceſs is formed, the pain abates, and is conene] 
into a ſenſe of diſtenſion, and itregulur cold * 
other ſymptoms of internal ſuppuration, ariſe: 4." 


INF 


ſuppuration without delay. See AnsCEss 
and Tumors in the Breaſt, | 


Inflammation in the meatus auditorius hath nothing pe- 


in the Breaſt, 
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culiar in its ſymptoms, beſides the acuteneſs of the pain be- 
ing greater than in other parts; the reaſon of which; ſee 
OTALGIA. | WEE 


Inflammation of the Eye. See OrttTHAL MMA, 


Inflammation of the Fauces: See CYNANCHE«» 


Tt is not very eaſy to diſcern whether or no theſe parts 


are inflamed, except there is alſo ſome degree of ſwelling; 
the degree of redneſs in a natural ſtate admits of little or 
no change in the colour in conſequence of 7nflammation. 
But when there is really an inflammation, there is gene- 


rally tumor enough to diſcern the true ſtate of the parts. 


For the method of cute, fee ANGINA. 
Inflammation of the Heart. See Carvirtis. 


In this caſe the pulſe is ſmall, irregular, and intermit- 
tent; great anxiety attends ; the patient frequently 
ſwoons; and if not ſpeedily relieved by art, this diſorder 
ſoon becomes fatal. The method of cute is the ſame as 
that in the pleuciſy. iS. 


Inflammation of the Inte/lines or Guts, See ENTERIT1S. 


It is the inflammation of the exterior coats of the inteſ- 
tines that is here treated of; it differs greatly from an in- 
flammation of the inner villous coat, or mucous mem- 
brane, in which caſe there is either apthæ, or a dyſentery. 
See DVSENTERIA. According to the different parts of 


the inteſtine in which the :nflammation is ſeated, different 


names have been given, as iliaca paſſio, enterites, &c. 
but in all the treatment is the ſame. 8 


If a ſharp pain, with a fever and nauſea, is above tlie na- 


vel, and belaw the ſtomach, the colon under the ſtomach 
is the ſeat of the inflammation. If the pain is in the right 
hypochondrium, under the ſpurious ribs, then that part 
of the colon which joins the ilium may be inflamed, If 
the pain is in the middle of the belly about the navel, the 
ſmall guts are affected. | 


The cavſe may be, external cold, indurated fæces, 


heavy or hard bodies lying in the inteſtines, introſuſcep- 
tions, adheſive ſtimulants, hernias, wounds, or any other 


cauſe of internal inflammations. _ | 


pain in the belly, which is fixed in the part where it was 
firſt perceived; ſometimes it increaſes a little, and then 
remits, but moſt frequently it is continually the ſame. 
Generally the whole belly is affected at the ſame time 
with ſpaſmodic pains, which extend to the loins; and fla- 
tulencies are often troubleſome, The pulſe is ſmall, 
hard, frequent, and often it becomes at laſt irregular and 
intermittent. There is a coldneſs in the extremities, alſo 
a ſudden and great proſtration of ſtrength. Sometimes a 
watery diarrhoea attends, but more frequently the muſ- 
_ cular fibres of the inflamed part contract ſo ſtrongly, that 
nothing can paſs through, although a motion returns very 
frequently; ſometimes the anus is ſo contracted that a 
| ſmall pipe can hardly be introduced. Flatulencies in the 
ſtomach, ſickneſs, violent reachings, and vomiting, fre- 
quently attend. The tongue is dry, thirſt great, the 
urine often pale and obſtructed, ſometimes it is high co- 
loured, and diſcharged with heat and difficulty. The 


breathing is quick. The patient bends forwards, fre- 
quently compreſſes his belly, becauſe the abdominal muſ- 


cles are ſpaſmodically contracted : the face is fluſhed. At 
length a dilirium comes on, and convulſions, by which 
the patient is deſtroyed. 

Inflammation in the bowels frequently terminate in a 
mortification ; in which caſe the pain goes off, and the 
patient appears to himſelf for a little relieved ; his face 
grows pale, the under - dit becomes livid; but the 
pulſe continue frequent, ſmall, and often irregular ; the 
extremities are cold, delirium and convulſions now come 
on, and cut the patient off. Juſt before he expires it of- 
ten happens that he diſcharges very fetid ſtools. 

If this diſorder is left to nature, it ſometimes kills in a 
ſew hours, and almoſt always before the end of three 


2 


1y, and from other obſtructions there, in which n i 


| If the patient ſurvives three days, and the pain bas 


— * 


ſmallneſs of the pulſe and ſeeming weakneſs, forthe; 


the fal cath. amar. with as much of the vin. antin.z 
| cauſe it to operate upward and downward ; then pit 
Julep. e Creta. Ph. Lond. and the white decodti 


| | ſerved that though the ſal. marin. is the beſt purgati 
The uſual ſymptoms are, a ſhivering, an acute burning 


| the mouth, to paſs downwards. 


tion of the muſcular fibtes of the inteſtines, the A 
quency of the pulſe, and other ſymptoms £0 of I 
this abſceſs burſts, the patient ſwoons, and * 
from a ſenſe of weight in the part where it was ; 
Inflammation in the external membrane of the ing 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the ſtone in the bidde 
in the ureters, from inflammation of the kidneys gr 
of the abdominal viſcera, from ſpaſmodic pains of th 


malion attends; it ſhould alſo be carefully diſting 
tr the colic, the hzmorthoids, and from the lax 
on”: 

If the pain ſhiſts, the vomiting returns Only &j 
vals, and while the clyſters paſs do xnwards there jj 


denly, with chilneſs and ſhivering, a ſuypuraticn i; 
ing, which in about fourteen days will break; f 
the patient becomes tabid, the only help is a pal 
one for a ſhort time. When all paiſes upwards, t 
tient is very weak, the pulſe fluttering, the count 
pale, the breath offenſive, then danger is very 
Clammy ſweats, a ſmall intermitting pulſe, fetidor 
ſtools, a total abatement of pain, are ſigns of mar 
tion being begun, and then death ſoon follows, 

On the firſt attack, bleed freely, notwithitandin 


becomes fuller, and the proſtration of ſtrength g 
as the inflammation abates. Kepeat the bleeding ul 
intervals, until the pulſe becomes ſoft. 
Acids ſhould be joined with every draught cf tt 
tient's common drink. 4 SS 

The antimonial powder ſhould be given in fu 
as the ſtomach will eaſily retain, and a faline i 
ſhould be repeated every hour or two. 

If acrimony is a ſuſpected cauſe, bleed, give zl 


common drink. | | 
Cooling laxative clyſters ſhould be given every 
three hours, until a ſtool is procured. It ſhould l 


general for clyſters, it is improper if any infunmuli 
luſpected in the bowels. But tobacco ſmoak may 
jected, and repeated at ſhort intervals, until the « 
effect is obtained. „ | 
Purges are contra-indicated by the contraction d 
inflamed part; though when all other means fal d 
taining a paſſage, purges with opiates muſt be tri 
ſal. cath. amar. is the beſt, of which two ounces u 
diflolved in i i. of water, and given by two ch! 
ſpoons full every half hour, and to prevent vomit! 
the tinct. Theb. gt. xxv. in aq. cinnam. ſi vel 20% fe 
pip. If no liquid ſtays on the ſtomach, give pil 
the following : R Pulv. jalap. & tart. vittiolat. A 
opii gr. 1. ſapo. Venet q. ſ. f. pil. vi. ſtatin {un 
If theſe do not operate in two or three heut k 
. 5 
Immediately after bleeding apply a bliſter on the? 
part; it often cauſes both clyſters, and purgatics t 


Put the patient into a warm bath; let bim i | 
with the water as high as his breaſt, as long he ca" 
out fainting ; repeat it if required; but be careful dat 
water be not too hot. In bringing him from "7 
great care is required to guard againſt the cold. 
bath cannot be had, the legs may be put into Wm 
and bladders of warm water may be applied to be! 
and the like may alſo be laid to the feet. 1 

If the vomiting is ſevere, or to prevent 3 puy's 
dicine from returning, opiates may be admin” 
wiſe their uſe is not adviſable until all oth* 
fail, and then give the following: R Tatt. emet- F 
+, ſyr. e mecon. 3 ii. ad 3 vi. aq. menth. fi. 3% 
hauſt. See ILlacaA Pass10. | 1 
% In caſe of an abſceſs, ſee Anscs5s in the Int 
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Inflammation in a Joint. 1 


- cheymotiſm is an inſtance of this kind, but no 
| danger is to be ap] rehended from it, as it is ſeated 
in the ligaments. In this caſe bleeding, mild cathar- 
ſudorifics, and a prudent uſe of opiates, are uſeful; 
the joint is rigid, a warm bath will relieve it much. 


n. Bt If x 
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cold ltts wit 
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ms go off e danger of a ſuppuration in a joint is from the 
and ſeem of diſcharge, and the abſorption of the matter, 
e it was, h rarely fails to bring on a fatal hectic; therefore, 


of the inte 


| means, if poſſible, let this accident be prevented. 
n the Lidng 


Inflammation in the Kidneys. See NEPHRITIS. 


neys Or | 
: Pains of th Inflammation of the Medliaſtinum. 
which no : 3 8 | 
fully diſting e cauſe is the ſame as in the pleuriſy, and the ſymp- 


are allo in many inſtances the ſame. The pain 
es obliquely from the ſternum through the brealt to 
hack; there is a diſſiculty of breathing, and cough, 
nding ſometimes with a ſpitting. Theſe ſymptoms are 


rom the ily 


rns only 1 
rds there i 


e pain abatg ſo violent as in a pleuriſy, nor is the pain on inſpira- 
puration 5 ſo much increaſed, or the inflammatory diatheſis ſo 
[l break; it. The cure is the lame as in a pleuriſy 5 but ſuppu- 
Ip is a pulſe! i very difficultly avoided, and when it happens it 


upwarde, My fatal. 
the counte 
er is very; 


Iſe, fetid or) 


fammation in the Meſentery, Peritonitis Meſenterica. 


Vhen the meſentery is inflamed, there is a languid 


gus of noi fever, without any thirſt or other violent ſymptom, 
follows, s of appetite, a ſenſe of tenſion, and weight below the 
twithitandn ach, without much hardneſs, and only diſcoverable 
1eſs, for the] preſſing upon it. This tenſion is without much pain, 


ſtrength pou auſe the meſentery hath but a ſmall degree of ſenſation. 
bleeding x 


aught of th e and unnſixed, and ſometimes mixed with the fæces. 
eſ: ſymptoms are mild and gentle, if the meſentery 
yis inflamed z but if the liver, ſpleen, or any of the 
ſtines are alſo affected, they are more violent. | 

Theſe inflammations generally terminate in abſceſſes, 
bring on a corruption of the meſentery ; the morbiſic 
tter 18 uo ſometimes tranſlated to other parts, without 
ng removed from the habit ; hence the diſorder often 
urs, and ſo continues for years; in which cafe ſome- 


en in ſuch 
a ſaline ( 


d, give 20 
in. antin.s 
d; then git 
te decocha 


ven ererpt lie. 


It ſhould be When the preſence of this kind of inflammation can be 
beſt purgat covered, the method of cure will be the ſame as that for 
y znflanmal nllamed liver or ſpleen. TER 


moak may d 
until the de 
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neans fail d 
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When theſe parts are inflamed, the ſkin over them is 
gers; and if they are ſwelled, the figure of the reſpec- 
e muſcle is preſerved ; the inflamed muſcle is very hard, 
1 more ſo as it tends to ſuppurate; there is generally 
ore or leſs of fever; during any action of the diſeaſed 
uſcle the pain is conſiderably augmented, as in caſe of 
©2ing, {training at ſtool, or even in breathing. 

the rheumatiſm is ſometimes fixed in theſe muſcles ; 


dne in their bladder ſeek for relief by reſting their weight 
ter out 4 their belly when it is placed upon ſome hard body, 
Argatives tn This complaint ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a colic, 
inflammation in the liver, or any of the ſubjacent viſ- 


et bim ( 1 - 


one nei (thi kind of inflammation terminates in an abſceſs, 
a from the th 0 diſcharged inwardly, it proves fatal. And if any 
the cold. | [ue 2 to a mortification appears in theſe muſcles, the 
into warm! 5 tO be dreaded, 


the hardneſs is conſiderable, and a throbbing pain is 
Fcaved, an abſceſs is forming, and ſhould be encou— 
ed with all ſpeed, and if poſlible the diſcharge ſhould 
made outwardly, Heurnius obſerves that theſe muſ- 


lied to the h 


nt a purgi 
ad mutted, 0 


& hay ; 

her 0 mare ſo thick a membrane, that tumors there require 
all oth Wine, and if the onciing mee 
t. emet. f. m to 4 pening is neglected, they ſome 


ſtony hardneſs. Hildanus ſays, theſe tumors 


. 1. | 
h. fi. 3 ould be opened more early then is uſual in other 


> ſtools are often chylous, and ſucceeded by a diſ- 
ge of thin ichor, without any ſenſe of pain, ſometimes 


ts the fever returns, and is ſometimes changed into a 


Wammation of the Muſcles of the Belly. See Mroco- 


catly ſtretched, ſo that it cannot be pinched up with the | 


ey alſo ſuffer from preſſure, as when patients with a 
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As a ſuppuration is ſo dangerous, and at the beſt is ſo 


very difficultly managed, to remove the inflammation by 


the ſpeedieſt methods, before a tendency to the forming of 
an abſceſs can be manifeſted, will neceſſarily appear to be 
the moſt eligible method. Bleeding, then, with purging, 
and ſuch other means as are uſed in other inſtances of in- 
flammation in the external parts, ſhould be applied, and 
ſteadily purſued. 


Inflammation of the Ocſophagus. 


This is ſometimes a ſymptom attending a quinſy. See 
ANGINA. Beſides other general methods of cure for in- 
flammations, waſh the mouth frequently with the follow- 
ing, and let a little of it be gradually ſwallowed as often. 
R Album ovi (bene conquaſat. ad liquor aquoſa) 3 ii. aq. 
roſar. & ſyr moror. aa 3 i. ſal prunel. gr. xv. m. | 


Inflammation of the Pericardium. See PERICARDITIS. 


The ſymptoms are chieſly the ſame as thoſe that attend 
a pleuriſy, but the pain ſeems to be deeper ſeated, and is 
not ſo much increaſed upon inſpiration. If a cure is at- 
tempted, proceed as in the pleuriſy. 1 


Inflammation / the Perigſteum. 


Beſides the other uſual cauſes of inflammation in other 
parts of the body, the venereal diſeaſe, and the ſcurvy, are 
cauſes of inflammation in this part. The venereal poiſon 
is a frequent cauſe, when the perioſteum within the bone 
is the ſeat of the diforder. | NE 
The external perioſteum, that is, the membrane which 
covers the bone, and ſeparates betwixt it and the flcth ; 
or the internal perioſteum, that is, the membrane which 
lines the cavities of the cylindrical bones, and which ſe- 
parates betwixt them and the marrow contained in them. 
When the external perioſleum is inflamed, a deep ſeated 
pain and heat is felt, and ſometimes a pulſation; and 
when the part is not covered with much fleſh, the pain 
will be augmented by preſſure z muſcular motion, how- 
ever, increaſes the pain. That the inner membrane js the 
ſeat of the in fammation, is ſuggeſted from the want of 
pain on preſſure, or on moving the muſcles of the reſpec- 
tive part, by not perceiving any pulſation z by receiving 
no relief from any poſition of the pained part; and, par- 
ticularly, by a ſenſation like the ſpliting of the bone from 
within outwardly. _ | FE ern 
Inflammations in both membranes of the bone proceed 
from the ſame cauſes, produce the ſame effects with re— 
ſpect to the part of the bone they adhere to, and termi- 
nate in the ſame manner, viz. in an abſceſs ora gangrene z 
but when the inner membrane is affected, and becomes 
gangrenous, the caſe is always deſtruCtive of the whole 
marrow and bone. . 5 | 

If inflammations of theſe kinds are not ſpeedily removed, 
the bone will be injured, and the perioſteum upon the 
injured part deſtroyed, and it cannot be renewed until the 
bone exfoliates, and is renewed, during which time the 
incumbent parts will be irritated by an acrid ſanies, by 
which malignant and incurable ulcers are often produced, 
eſpecially if it happens where a large portion of fleſh covers 
the bone, and hinders a fafe incifion on the part. 

In general the cure is, as in other infſammations; but. 
the particular intention will be to carry the peccant matter 
outwards by fomentations and inciſions. As a ſuppuration 
near the bone is to be dreaded, endeavours to draw the 
diſorder to the external parts muſt be attempted, if it can- 
not be diſcuſſed by bleeding, ſtrong purges, &c. To in- 
vite to the external parts, ſoftening fomentations and 
poultices may be applied; but if theſe methods fail, the 
only remaining one is to cut down through the fleſh to 
the bone, if the part admits of it. 

When an abſceſs begins to form itſelf, it is known, aud 
treated, as in the article Ans c Ess of the Perioſteum. 

Theſe caſes generally end in amputation. 


Inflammation of the NRedtum. 


lf is rarely ſo acute as that of any of the ſmall inteſtines; 
nor ſo apt to produce ſiuallneſs of the pulſe, or coldneſs of 
the extremites, or to affect the ſtomach ; nor is there ſuch 
a ſtricture as to render the inteſtines impervious. The 


j ) . L 8 
che Iateli "ces, in order to a diſcharge outwardly being ſecured. 


| cure is the ſame as in inflammat:on in any of the other in- 
E | teſtines, 
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teſtines, except that purgatives are uſed with advantage, 
and laxatives ought always to be employed. 


Inflammation of the Spleen. 


Lommius obſerves, that this diſorder rarely happens; 
that when it does, there is a hard and a throbbing tu- 
mor, a pain in the leſt We a continual vio- 
lent fever, extreme heat, unquenchable thirſt, the tongue 
is covered with a blackiſh mucus, a total loſs of appetite, 
with a difficult, and, as it were, imperfect reſpiration, 
like that of children when they ſob through anger. Aræ- 
teus ſuther ſays, that the pain attending inflammation in 
the ſpleen is not conſiderable. If the diſtemper be not 
accompanied by an ulcer, but continues for a long time, 
the patients have an averſion to food, are ſwollen, have a 
bad habit, and a diſagreeable aſpect, and have many round 
livid, hollow, foul, and incurable ulcers over the whole 


and ſchirrous tumor, feel little or no pain, and conſe- 
quently live longer. But if the diſtemper overpowers 


the patient, a dropſy, a conſumption, or a colliquation of 


the whole body, are the certain conſequence. 

The general methods of removing other violent inter- 
nal in flammations mult be uſed in this caſe. If the in- 
flammation can be diſcuſſed, the patient is ſafe; but if a 
ſuppuration, or any other kind of termination follows, the 
conſequence is fatal ſooner or later. 


Inflammation of the Stomach. See GasTRITIS. 


| Alfo called gaſtritis, and inflammatory colic. 


It is produced from nearly the ſame cauſes as the in- 


flammation of the inteſtines, excepting introſuſception, 


and hardended fæces, and it is more liable to be excited by 


acrid ſubſtances. 


Many of the ſymptoms of an inflammation in the inteſ- 


tines attend. When the ſtomach is inflamed, there is a 
pungent, fixed, burning pain in it, with a pulſation, diſ- 
tention, and tumor; the mildeſt things that are ſwallow- 
ed increaſe this pain, and at the ſame time bring on ſick- 
neſs, vomiting, purging, or hiccuping ; there is a con- 


tinual uneaſineſs about the precordia, a difficulty of breath- 


ing and ſwallowing, a pain in ſneezing, the pulſe is ſmall, 


quick, hard, and intermitting, the extremities are cold, 
there are clammy ſweats and faintings. When a wound in 


the ſtomach is the cauſe, there is frequently little or no 


pain, although all the other ſymptoms take place, and the 


patient is cut off. 


Inflammation in the ſtomach muſt be diſtinguiſhed | 
from a cardialgia, and from an inflammation in the con- 


vex part of the liver. 


This diſorder is of the moſt acute kind, and unleſs the 
moſt powerful means of relief are immediately employed, | 


it proves fatal. 


In genera), the ſame method of cure which is propoſed 


when the inteſtines are inflamed, muſt be purſued in this. 
The principal difference is, in that internal medicines can 
rarely be adminiſtered, on account of the great irritabilty 
of the ſtomach. | 

Bleeding is almoſt the only dependance, and it muſt 


be freely uſed, notwithſtanding the lowneſs of the pulſe, 


and repeated till the pulſe riſes. | 
From the weakneſs of the patient, cordials may ſeem 
to be indicated, but they are extremely injurious in this 
inſtance. 1 15 
Whatever is given to drink ſhould neither be cold nor 
hot, but gently warmed. Demulcents and emollients are 


the propereſt for the common drink, with ſmall portions. 


of nitre, or of the rob of currants. 


Emollient clyſters, with nitre, ſhould frequently be 


adminiſtered, and they ſhould be injected in large quanti- 


ties, that they may act as fomentations, and as nuttri- 


tives. 

Bliſter the region of the ſtomach, particularly over the 
part aggrieved. e 

Gentle anodynes, ſuch as a ſolution of gum arabic, or 
ſpermaceti made into draughts, in each of which may be 
gr. x. of nitre, and from iii. to v. drops of 'Thebaic tinc- 


4 


to the parts to deterge and heal them; and when the Hug 


a . 6 # 7 
Hammations in general, are tearing, bruiſes, external ſis 
muli, obſtructed menſtrua, or obſtructed lochia. It oft 


ture. 'Theſe may be repeated as often as ſe 
for o'r wp the pain, and checking the y 
Bladders of hot water ſhould be kept 


the region of the ſtomach. The legs m 
put into warm water, and ſinapiſms 


ems neceſ; 
Omitin 
conſtanti wal 
* irequenty| 
may be applied 


the feet. | 
If acrid poiſon, or an exceſs of eating was the c, 
gentle emetic may be ventured on, but on all other 
ſions avoid this kind of remedy. _ 9 
In caſe of an abſceſs burſting, give the half capi 


3 1. three times a day in a draught of milk, and ler . . 
diet be enjoined, | — 


Inflammation of the Teſticles. See HERNIA Huxorg 
| Inflammation of the Thigh, 


An inflammation in the faſcia lata femoris, is fol 
by very unkindly ſuppurations ; and whenerer matter 
formed under it, we ſhould give it vent as ſoo; al 
diſcovered, | OY. | 


Inflammation of he Vagina, 


This accident ſometimes happens after delivery, f 
occaſioned by the head of the child being long retained; 
the pelvis. : ; 


If the ſwelling and inflammation is not very orest, th 


are generally removed by the diſcharge of the lochia; þ 


if the internal membrane of the vagina is inflamed, eng 
lient injections muſt be thrown up from time to tin 
and a piece of prepared ſponge ſhould be introduced 
prevent its coaleſcing. The ſponge may he thus prepare 
take a piece of a proper ſize for keeping the vagina ope 
when it is expanded; ſoak it in warm water; then rg! 
tight from end to end with a ſtring ; cut off any irregy 
rities, or hard lumps, and lay it to dry; when dry, takeg 
the ſtring; the ſponge being then Riff it will remain 
that form; anoint it with lard, and introduce it into! 
vagina, the moiſture of which will expand it. 
If the preſſure on this part was ſo long continued xt 
obſtruct the circulation in it, a mortification will tue 
which may either be total or partial : if it is tod, th 
patient will die; if partial only, the mortified pars vi 
flough off. This may be known to be the caſe, if t 
woman complains of great pain after delivery, a fctid {nel 
and a diſcharge of ſharp ichor at firſt from the vagina, the 
pus and matter. When this is the caſe, emollicnt | 
mentations may be thrown up from time to time; ect. 
of lint may be dipped in ſome proper balſam, and 2pjlict 


are all caſt off, great care ſhould be taken to prevent ws 
vagina from growing together, either by introducing 
dothls of lint, or pieces of ſponge into it. 


Inflammation of the Numb. See HySTERIT!S. 
Women after child-birth, when the lochia are impeded, 


are the moſt frequent ſubjects of this complaint. 
The cauſes, beſides the common ones of internal 


a 


happens after abortion, and child-birth, eſpeciaily when 
the lochia are prevented by cold, or other cauſe, anc 
then attended with ſymptoms different from thoſe vi 
appear when an uterus not lately impregnated  !” 
flamed, | 1 | 


more conſtant, bounded, and throbbing ; ihe puile 
hard, full, and ſtrong, and other ſymptoms of EY 
inflammation attend; or if the diſeaſe riſes to 2 gre ; 
height, the pulſe is ſmall and frequent, the ſympi©r ; 
irritation attend, and ſuppuration is more liable to by 

In both, as different parts of thewomb are affected. 4 
is a Rrangury, or a ſuppieſſion of urine; the litibe my | 
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charged is fe 


ns neco tid and hot, or a teneſmus attends, with | 
nitin I in in going to ſtool ; or there is pain in moving the 
tanty "er extremities, or ſwelling, with heat, to be felt by in- 


equent) lycing a finger up the vagina, the os tincæ being ſhut 
e appli A . erlal reſtleſine ſs, thick urine, pain upon external preſ- 

— che belly is tenſe, a red ſtain extends up to the navel, 
the cauſe op black when fatal ; and if it happens in an im- 


— 


other d enated uterus, an abortion follows. 

| |: often happens that the woman can only lie on her 
. capi u & and on turning to either ſide, ſhe feels a painful 
nd let am; ire maſs fall to that fide, and at the ſame time an ex- 


ſive pain in the Joins, kidnies, and groin, of the oppo- 
gde. The pains excited by inflammation in the womb 
UMORaty 
"man turns on her fide, or it is felt in the loins. 

This diſorder may be removed by a ſpontaneous erup- 
nok the menſes, or of the lochia; or after an abortion 
child-birth, by the patient's falling into a conſtant, equal, 
ne, long continued ſweat 3 or it may terminate in an 
ceſs, or a mortification, both which laſt are almoſt al- 
ns fatal. Sometimes a metaſtaſis proves a means of 
__ | N ; 3 
Bleeding, however uſeful in moſt inflammatory diſor- 
xs, in this particular one, though not wholly uſeleſs, 
if freely uſed only increaſes the weakneſs, without 
ning the inflammation. | 8 


Vhen inflammation attacks a womb not lately impreg- 


18 follows 
ver Matter 
ſoon 28 1 


elirerr. | 
g retainedi 


ry great, th 

2 lochia; b 
lamed, emg 
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nus prepared 
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5 are to be employed, regard being had to whether 
attendants are an inflammatory diatheſis, or the ſymp- 
ps of irritation. | 5 | 
n abortions and labours, where the patient hath not 
n much weakened, if the pulſe is hard, and not very 


any irrequl quent, the loſs of blood by the arm may be followed 
n dry, takeg advantage, but it rarely happens that this evacuation 
ill remain} be repeated 3 therefore the general method of cure 
ce it into ways depend on relaxants, ſuch as the pulv. antim. 
. | hauſt, ſalin. taking care that they do not produce a 
utinued xt ping. To theſe, as neceſſary, may be added, anodyne 
on will enſue | antiſpaſmodic fomentations and poultices. : 


n delicate or feeble conſtitutions, after child-birth, and 
re there is no hardneſs, but great frequency of the 
le, this diſorder too often proves fatal. 
lone is to keep the patient in bed, moderately warm, 
iting, if poſſible, a gentle conſtant ſweat by farina- 
us decoCtions, in ſmall quantities at a time, but fre- 
ntly repeated, and applying fomentations and poultices. 
erpiration may be free; the other uſual evacuations 
lrine and ſtool may be moderately promoted; but all 
extraordinary ones are dançerous. EY | 

Mays guard againſt preſſuce on the affected part, 
ther from any thing external, from urine in the blad- 


t is ton, th 
ed part vl 
e cafe, if thi 
, a fetid [mel 
vagina, the 
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time; Col 
„ and applied 
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BRITT: de drawn off with the catheter, and the bowels may 
are impeded pued by repeated clyſters, which ſhould be watery. 
aint. ilters generally quicken the pulſe too much, and ſeem 


£ internal b uſeful in this caſe as in ſome other local inflamma- 


externa | | 

hia. It oftea o diſorder requires more care to keep the patient com- 
cially when in mind, and ſtill in bed: 55 
cauſe, and 18 mil the fever and ſpaſms abate, the ſtimulant aroma- 
1 thoſe w ed emmenagogues will be improper ; indeed the lo- 


2nated is . e rarely promoted by them at any time. 
nn pan continues, notwithſtanding the uſual treatment, 
ottom of t!? 

brobbiig 10! nfanmaticn of the inteſtines. 8 5 
pecially alte A Wppuration comes on, endeavour to procure an 


ar; in {100% io the pus as ſoon as poſſible, which when it points to 


atient 1 4% "num may be ſometimes managed. 28 
and the offi! er What hath So taught by the ancients, on the ſuh- 
es and mat ammation, ſee in Fernelius; alſo Mageniſe on 
, the pan; "mation; and Aikins's Obſervations on the external 

the pa Preparations of Lead, and, on Inflammation, as 
1s of gener? "utes particular diſorders; likewiſe Fordyce's Ele- 


of the Practice of Phyſic, part the ſecond. 


Inflammatory Fever. See SYNOCHA, 


I Uh _ fever is attended with an :nflammatory 
I the Wade actual inflammation affects any part 
. pretence of a fever, the patient is ſaid to la- 

none of an inflammatory kind; but according 


to 2 greater 
> ſympte R (1 
ble to haf fel 
affected. et 
e little tha ; | 


times extend to the inſide of ihe thighs when the | 


ed, the common remedies uſed in internal znflamma- 


All that can | 


or from fæces in the rectum. Urine, if neceſſary, 


s may ſometimes be given with ſucceſs, as is directed 
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to the different parts on which the inflammation is ſeated, 
different denominations are given to the diſorder, as when 
it is ſeated in the throat it is called angina, &c. 
In ſtrong conſtitutions it is produced by any of the 


cauſes by which fever may be excited. A prediſpoſition 


in ſome particular part, is the general cauſe of a partial 
inflammation affecting the lungs of one, the pleura of an- 
other, &c. When a fever attacks where this prediſpo- 
ſition prevails, the irritation, which is the immediate 
cauſe of all inflammations, acts with molt advantage, and 
there moſt readily produces its effects. In ſome inſtances 
the fever precedes the inflammation, in others the former 
is the conſequence of the latter, | 

The cauſes of inflammatory fevers are, in general, what- 


ever are the uſual cauſes of fever, and of inflammation ſe- 


parately, AA 

The ſymptoms in the beginning are often ſlight, but 
they are ſoon followed by a violent hot fit, in which all 
the ſymptoms indicating ſtrength appear in a great degree, 
the whole fever being often entirely terminated by topical 
inflammation, or an hæmorrhage, leaving only the inflam- 
matory diatheſis; or in a few periods the patient is de- 
ſtroyed by the ſtrong action of the veſſels immediately af- 


in conſequence of that, cauſing delirium, violent convul- 


| fions, and death. If none of theſe things happen in the 


ſecond week, the ſtrength diminiſhes, and the fever goes 
off with a perfect criſis, or imperfect critical ſymptoms 
appear after each exacerbation ; theſe becoming gradually 
leſs, the white cruſt on the tongue falls off, but ſometimes 
leaves little exulcerations behind. If a local inflammation 
begins with the ſymptoms of the firſt ſtage of fever, and 
they remain after the pain hath ariſen z when the inflam- 
mation is diminiſhed by any natural or artificial means, it 
often happens that the fever continues, increaſes, and is 
attended with weakneſs until the patient dies. 

When a pleuriſy, or other partial inflammation, ariſes 
in the hot fit of à fever, it is preceded by horror and rigor, 
cold, quickneſs of the pulſe, and ſeveral of the other ſymp- 
toms of the firſt ſtage, theſe are followed by the ſymptoms 
of the next ſtage z together with thoſe of the inflammatory 
diatheſis; after which the pain, and other ſymptoms of 
the :nflammat:on in the ſide, or part affected, take place 
and the ſymptoms of the firſt {tage of fever commonly leave 
the patient, thoſe of the inflammatory diatheſis continuing. 
Sometimes the ſymptoms of the firſt ſtage of fever are re- 
lieved. In this caſe anxiety about the præcordia, tranſpa- 


greſs and termination of the diſeaſe, and require a variety 
in the treatment. | | 7) 
'The indications of cure are, firft, to reduce the fever 


Secondly, To remove the increaſed irritability of the af- 
fected part. And, thirdly, To promote the ſecretions 
and excretions. | 


The diet ſhould be chiefly boiled oats, or barley, or ſub- 


| acid fruits; the drink ſhould be taken frequently in ſmall 


quantities. It may conſiſt of whey, barley-water, water 
acidulated with vinegar, or the jelly of currants, or other 
ſuch like fruits. It may be drank warm or cold as is moſt 
agreeable to the patient. Half a dram of nitre may be 
| diſſolved in every pint of liquor in which no acid juice is 


| mixed, 


Let the room be frequently filled with a pure cool air. 


up a quarter or half an hour in a day. This leſſens the 
fever, head- ach, and delirium; but when a ſalutary ſweat 
comes on, he may lay ſtill. The ſheets may be changed 
every two or three days, until all putrid, or other morbid 
ſteams, are removed. | | 
For the moſt part, the cure depends in a great meaſure 
on a due diſcharge of blood. The bleeding may be re- 
peated in many inſtances to a third or fourth time; but 
when on the firſt bleeding, the blood is rather florid than 
ſizy, and no relief follows it, the operation ſhould cauti- 
oufly be repeated. Purging alſo, and the ſame general 
treatment as in an ardent fever, 1s to be urged in thoſe of 
the inflammatory kind. 
If the blood is ſizy, the ſal. C. C. or the fp. C. C. and 


the ſal. vol. ſuccin, may be repeated at proper intervals. 


| Nitre 


tecting the brain, or depriving him entirely of {leep, and, 


rent urine, particular evening paroxyſms, &c. continue 
along with the infammations, produce a different pro- 


by bleeding in the beginning, and repeating it as required. 


If the patient hath any ſtrength, let him be made to ſit 
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Nitre with camphor are alſo particularly uſeful, or Clut- 


ton's febrifuge ſpirit may be given in every draught of the 
patient's drink. | 
To promote the ſecretions and excretions, antimonial 
preparations are to be preferred. The firſt doſe ſhould 
be given in a ſufficient quantity to excite a gentle puking : 
the next two or three doſes ſhpuld keep up a nauſea; and 
ſmall quantities of an opiate, ſuch as the tinct. Thebaic. 
gt. iii. ad vi. or a proper quantity of the elix. Pareg. 
ſhould be added. Theſe relax and moderate the irritation 
preternaturally excited in the conſtitution. In caſes which 
do not well admit of bleeding, as ſoon as the heat is fo 


abated, that a diaphoretic may be admitted, the pulv. rad. 


contray. may be mixed with ſpermaceti, and to theſe the 
ſal C. C. may be added, from gr. xv. to 5 i. in each doſe; 
though if there is a very looſe texture obſerved in the blood, 
acids, with warm cordials, are to be preferred. 

After due evacuations by bleeding and purging, if the 
pain is conſiderable, apply a bliſter over the pained part, 
when the inflammation is local. In all kinds of inflamma- 
tory fevers, when the panent becomes languid, or, per- 
haps, comatoſe in the advanced itate of the diforder, bliſ- 
ters are one of the principal kind of helps; cordials, as 
camphor, ſaffron, &c. may accompany them. 3 
Ik when the fever is nearly gone, the delirium, for 
want of ſleep, continues, the iyitem being greatly weak- 


ened, after all other means of procuring ſleep are tried in 


vain, oplates may ſometimes be given with advantage. 
Let the patient's mouth and throat be frequently waſh- 
ed; his hands and feet bathed in luke-warm water; and 


fomentations be applicd to thoſe parts where the greatelt | 


number of veflcls lie expoſed to the touch. 
Sometimes after the inflammatory diatheſis is con- 
quered, this kind of fever ends in a violent putrid one, 
in which caſe it is to be treated in the ſame manner as 
though a putrid fever had attacked the patient at the firſt. 
See Fordyce's Elements of Phyſic, part ii. Fordyce's 
En. into the Cauſes, &c. of putrid and inflammatory 
Fevers. 5 


INFLATIO. So an emphyſema is ſometimes called. 
name for a ſort of catar- | 


INFLUENZA. A modern 
rhal fever. | V | 
INFRA SCAPULARIS, (Musc.) alſo called infra 
ſpinatus. It riſes from the ſurface of the bone on its out- 
ſide, as far as the baſis of the ſcapula runs over the capſu- 
lar ligament, and is inſerted into the outer tuberoſity of 
the os humeti, carrying the arm round, and partly raiſing 
it, being the reverſe of the ſupra ſpinatus. 


INFRA SCAPULARIS, from infra, below, and ſcapu!a, 


the /houlder-blade. It is x name for the ſubſcapularis muſc. 
INFRA SPINATUS. See IN TRA SCAPUL ARIS. 
INTFUNDIBULUM, from 77f#ndo, to pour in. It is 
called choana, Between the baſis of the anterior pillars 
of the fornix, and the anterior part of the union of the 
optic thalami, lies a cavity named znfundibulum. It tuns 
down towards the baſis of the cerebrum, contracting gra- 


dually, and terminating in the glandula pituitaria. It alſo 


communicates with the lateral ventricles. 


INFUNDIBULUM. It is a name of the pelvis of the 


kidnics. The Latins call the pharynx thus. 


INFUSIO, from funds, to pour in. Infuſion, It ſig- 


nifies either the action of infuſing any ingredient in a pro- 
per fluid, or the medicine prepared by this action. 

By infuſion in water, the gummy and ſaline parts of 
vegetables are extracted; and by the intervention of the 


gummy part, the reſinous is alſo taken up by the ſame 


menſtruum, fo are the oily; ſo that in many inſtances the 
whole virtue of a plant, &c. 1s obtained. In general, 
water takes up more by :nfufin from dry herbs than from 
freſh ones, particularly the newly dried ones. From ani- 
mal ſubſtances, water extracts the gelatinous and nutri- 
tious parts; whence glues, jellies, and broths, are ob- 
tained ; and along with theſe it takes up principles of more 
activity. Water alſo diſſolves ſome portion of calcareous 
earth, but it hath no action on any other kind of earthy 
matter. 

In making inſiſians, whether the water is cold or hot, 
the ingredients are only ſteeped in it, without boiling. It 
is the ſame whether proof ſpirit, rectified ſpirit, urine, 
or whatever elſe is the menſtruum. 


In nervous diſorders, infuſions are beſt made in a vinous 


I 


or a ſpirituous menſtruum. Stomachic 
be moderately ſpirituous. Cathartic ones, Whether (gi 
or reſinous, if for extemporaneous uſe, are hex I 
with hot water in the manner of tea, : 

{nfuſions ſhould not be ſo ſated with the ingreq;., 
to make the medicine unpalatable : though when 
ſimples are required, this cannot be attended tg, | 

Such infu/rons as are reſinous ſhould be given in x 
ſo ſhould all thoſe that turn milky when mixed wi * 

Bitters in wine ſhould be given before and after du 
for then they affect the head leſs. I 

Many inſuſians are moſt agreeable when made vibe 
water; and they are ſtronger thus, than when ben 
uſed, as is inſtanced in the bark, camomile fond. 

INFUSIO. See 'TRANnsrvus10. | 

INFUSUM. An infuſion. Sometimes it meg 
clyſter, or an injection. | 

INGA. Ray takes notice of ſour trees of thi; px 
but no medicinal properties are noticed. 

INGRAVIDATIO, i. e. Imprægnatio. 
_ INGUEN. The groin. The two groins are the 
teral diviſions of the hypogaſtric region. 

ING UINALIS. Starwort. There are many ſpecie 
this plant, but we have not many of them in England; 
are they remarkable for any medical quality, + 
INGUINALI3Z, alſo called aſter atiicus, afteriſcys 
- nuns, chryſantbhemum, and golden ſtar-wort. 

Theſe, with two or three others, we have in Fngl 
are ornaments in the garden. There is alſo an alli 
or baſtard ſtar-Wort. 5 | 

INGUINALIS. A name of eryngium. 

INHAM/E ORIENTALE. Potatoes. 

INHAME, i. e. Cara. | | 

INHUMATIO. In chemiſtry, it is a metbod of 
geſting, by burying in horſe-dung, the veſſel which 
tains the ingredients to be digeſted. 

INIMBOIa, or Inimbay, 1. e. Bonduct. 

INION. The occiput. Blancard fays it is the 
| ning of the ſpinal marrow; others ſay it is the ba 
of the neck. | | e 
IN] ACULATIO. So Helmont calls a diſerders 
| conſiſts of a violent ſpaſmodic pain in the ſtomach u 
immobility of the body. _ 
INJECTIO. An injedion. Liquors to be uſed 
way of injection, are contrived for the more jedi 
application to the part affected, and are adapted to 
moſt latent cavities of the body. They ſhould az 
uſed whilſt lukewarm, They may be applied eiter! 
ſyringe. or clyſter-pipe. . 

When 7njefions are uſ;d in caſes of gleets or 9 
rhoeas, Dr. Swediar adviſes that the ſyringe uſed h 
have a ſhort, but wide pipe, juſt as large that its} 
goes into the orifice of the urethra, and the pilton t 
cloſe to the ſides of the tube. If the whole pipe © 
ſyringe be much ſmaller than the orifice of the ut 
it is attended with two diſadvantages : firſt, with 2 
pipe, if it is not perfectly ſmooth, the patient casi v0 
the inſide of the urethra, thereby rendering bimſch 1 
to an ulceration of the part, and conſequent a0 
of the poiſon. Secondly, the liquid 17 ien 
going Into the cavity of the urethra, will, in prope 
as the. patient preſſes the piſton, run out ſideways n 
the orifice of the arethra. If the piſton itielf «© 
apply cloſely to the ſides of the ſytinge, even 1 the 
is ſufficiently large, ſo that it perfectly cloſes the ci 
of the urethra, the liquor will ſtill gurgitate bee 
piſton and the ſyringe, inſtead of going into the ure 
and thus the patient may imagine that he has #0 
liquor properly, when, perhaps, very little bY 
The ſyringe being properly made, ſhould be apphic 5 
and exactly to the orifice of the urethra z 10 a. . 
conic form of its pipe, all paſſage may be denten 
liquid betwixt it aud the ſides of the urethra. 1 1 
order lies in the uſual original feat of gonometh 
juſt under the froenum, the patient ſhould, 1 
hand, compreſs the urethra at the firſt cue 
penis, where the ſcrotum begins, while he . 
manages the ſyringe with the fingers of the — — 
piſton, which ſhould always go cloſe and on 
then to be preſſed ſoftly and ſlow ly, till he 12 
thra gently dilated, and thus keep the liquid % , 


infuſion; or 


„ers, 8 


* 
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Whether fy; le or two in the urethra, repeating the ſame opera- 
are beſt n. three or four times. By a raſh or longer continued 
n ire of the piſton, the irritation produced thereby in 
 Noredieng rethra, often does more harm than the 772/01 does 


ch where { By attending to theſe directions, a double advan- 
ed to, obtained, The liquid is properly applied to the 
given in win ated, at the ſame time that no danger is incurred 


ved ith v, living ſome of the venereal poiſon lower down the 
d after am along with the injecled liquid; but this precaution 
weceſlary, if the ſeat of the diſorder is lower down, 
made with reſpect to the liquid itſelf, it ſhould always, in caſes 
n when ei ment gonorrhœa, be made lukewarm 3 but in gleets 
e lowers, & «not neceſſary. In gonorrhceas, if the liquid 1s too 
| or too warm, it may eaſily hurt the patient, either 
ES it meim tuopelling the matter, or increaſing the inflammation. 
| caſes before an injection is applied, the patient ſhould 

of thi; or to make water. 5 
| other obſervation deſerves attention; viz. many who 
, ur under gleets, after having for ſome time made uſe 
ins are the nchen, and finding themſelves much better, will 
- careleſs in the application, and even ſometimes neg- 
many ſpeci the injection altogether for a day, or half a day. Phe 


n Log iand ; fequence of this is ſometimes difagreeable : many in- 


Ye es have occurred in which, by negleCting to uſe the 
„ alteriſcus inn for a ſingle day, the diſcharge has been greatly 
ous ented, as if it had been a freſh gleet; and the re- 
ve in Engl z being more obſtinate than the original diſeaſe, the 
0 an alle ats have been obliged to continue the iujestions for 
e weeks than, perhaps, it would have required days 
ure the diſtemper, had they continued the uſe of them 
bout interruption. In general, to prevent all danger 
relapſe, it is proper to apply the i%eions three, four, 
method according to circumſtances, fix times a day during the 


ls 


Rel which ie, and to continue the ſame regularly for ten or 


e days after the running has entirely ceaſed, 

bo: cs Ih anatomy great improvement hath been made by 
it is the s of injeCtions. Ruyſch was the firſt who was emi- 
s the bac in their uſe. Rieger publiſhed Ruyſch's method. 
x properties required in the inj ecting matter, are, 1ſt, 
diſordery lity; but this alone is not ſufficient, they mult like- 
tomack, at e, 2dly, grow {tiff when cold, yet not ſo fliff but that 
may remain tough and flexible; for were they too hard, 
to be uſed ſmaller veſſels would always be in danger of being 
ore 111000888. The following poſſeſs theſe properties. | 
— Ne Injection. By Dr. Nicholls 
lied cither| ake hard white Spaniſh varniſh, and hard brown 
| anih varniſh, of each equal parts; turpentine varniſh, 
cets or cones vermulion, of each a ſufficient quantity. Mix them. 
ge ue Coarſe Injection. By Dr. Nicholls. 


that its onl 


e piſton to ake of yellow reſin two pounds; of yellow wax one | 


le pipe ct und; of turpentine varniſh a ſufficient quantity. | 

of the ut hele in ect ions may be coloured with vermilion, in- 
„ with 2 8", blue, or with verdigriſe. Whatever colouring mat- 
t ca 61; 10 15 uled, it muſt be ground extremely fine. f 

g himſcitl the fine injcctions, when uſed, ſhould be as warm as 
ent abe an be borne by one's finger if dipped therein. The 
ad, in er ſort ould nearly boil. I, | | 
in propett The ſubject to be injected, after having their veſſels 


Jeways thi wed of their contents, by ſqueezing out the juices, 


itielf cc» "ud be made warm, by being ſteeped in warm water. 
ren if te fortus may be injected by the umbilicus; a child by 


loſes the 0 *01t2 aſcendens from the left ventricle; an adult may be | 
te between E ected in the ſame manner as a child. Injection by the | 


to the uret * little more than fill the arteries: but by the 
has 1 Aöincus of a fœtus, both arteries and veins are filled. 


e has ent ten the arteries in the cornea are filled, the injection 


applied Duid not be puſhed any longer. As ſoon as the injection 


ſo that bj liniſhed, put the 
denied ie x uddenly, | 
ra, Ji the jounger the ſubject, the farther the matter will 
norrÞc2a5 u im their veſſels 3 and if the body is macerated a day or 
ald, Wi, . cold water, before it is put into warm water, the 
ryature © "© Wil be more effeQtually diſſolved, and the veſſels 
he hol te emptied than by any other method. When put in- 
ze other. 3 water, it may continue thirty-ſix or forty-eight 
d _ 4 the water being kept as hot as one can bear a hand 
feel in m 
d 1e! ; 2 2 Preparation, hang it where a current of air 
* Pals free, but guard it from duſt; when dry, let it 


ſubject into cold water, that it may 


INT 


be well varniſhed. The ſhining varniſh may be laid on itz 
with a bruſh. Whilſt it is drying, if maggots appear; 
dab the part with merc. cor. alb. diſſolved in ſp. vin. R. 
Spirit of ſalt, or aqua forctis diluted, are the belt for ma- 
cerating injected preparations in. wv 
The reCtified ſpirit of malt is the beſt for pre- 
ſerving theſe preparations, or any anatomical prepara- 
tions with, | | | 
INNOMINATA ARTERIA. It is the external 
branch of the external iliac artery at its diviſion about the 
hole in the ligamentum Poupartii. It aſcends outwardly 
to the inſide of the ſpine of the ilium. It is loſt in the 
muſcles of the belly, and it fends branches to the ilizus 
internus. 5 
INNOMINATA CAVITAS. See AuRtcu rs. 
INNOMINATA GLANDULZ#, i. e. Glandulæ 
lachrymales. Joes | 5 
INNOMIN ATA, (Os.) 1. e. Os iii. So called be- 


cauſe it has no proper name. 


INNOMINATI, (NRERRVI). A name of the fifth 
pair of nerves. See TRIGEMINI NERvi. | 

INNUTRITIO, i. e. Atrophia. 

INOCULATIO. See Vakior =. | | 

INOSCULATIO, from in and oſculum, a File mouth 
or orifice. See ANASTOMOSIS, | 
 INPINGUEDO PORCI. A name of the herb coſtus; 
INSANIA. Delirium, or madnels. 85 

INSEC TUM. An inſet, Theſe animals are thus 
named from their being marked, or diſtinguiſhed, by va- 
riety of parts, ſeparated, as it were, by inciſions. 

INSESSIO. Inſeſſion. A ſitting over relaxing vas 
pours ; alſo a ſemicupium. 8 
INSIDENTIA. See Er Is T4818. 

INSIDIANS. Inſidious, latent. It is an epithet of 


diſeaſes, which betray no evident ſyraptom, but are ready 


on any provocation to break forth, as it were, by ſura 
vile. | 5 N 
INSIPIDUS. See Ar Oc. f 
INSIPIEN'TIA. A low degree of delirium. _ 
_ INSOLATIO. Infolation: An expoſing any thing to 
the ſun. The diſeaſe thus named is the ſame with ictus 
ſolaris. | fe 


if dreams are different from what may be expected from 
the buſineſs of the day, they indicate ſome indiſpoſition of 
body. Hippocrates. writ a book expreſsly on this ſubject. 


} INSPIRATIO. Inſpiration. It is when the air is 
| drawn into the lungs. 


INSTILLATIO. It ſometimes imports the ſame as 
embrocatio. e 


INSUFFLATIO. Inſufflation. The blowing into 
any cavity, in order thereby to convey any thing medici- 
nal to a part affected. e 
yim. | 3 | | 

INTERGASTRUM. A term uſed by Paracelſus 
which ſignifies the decuſſation of the optic nerves 

INTEGUMENTA. Integuments. Theſe are the 


cuticle, rete mucoſum, cutis, and membrana cellularis. 


INTEMPERANTIA. Intemperance. Beſides its : 
uſual ſignification reſpecting food, it ſometimes is the 


ſame as dyſcineſia. : | 
INTEMPERIES, i. e. Dyſcineſia. 


dication. | 

INTERCEPTIO, i. e. Apolepſis. 

INTECOSTALES ART ERIK. Theſe come in 
pairs from the aorta, and run on the lower parts of each 
rib. There are eight, nine, or ten of theſe. The two or 
three upper come from the ſubclavian The intercoſtales 
of the true ribs anaſtomoſe with the internal mammary; 
thoſe of the ſuperior go to the muſcles of the belly. 

INTERCOSTALES EXTERNI (MuscuLi). The 
intercoſtal muſcles. They are eleven in number on each 
ſide externally, and the ſame number are again on each 
ſide internally; ſo that in all there are forty-four. The 


external ones paſs downwards and forwards; they riſe from 
the edge of the ſuperior, and are inſerted into the edge of 
the inferior rib; their fibres run nearly parallel. Near 
the ſternum they diſappear. The internal ones are the 
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INSOMNIUM. A dream. Lommivs obſerves, that 


INSTITA, A Fllet. Alſo a fat worm in the inteftines: 


INSULTUS The firſt invaſion or acceſs of a parox- 


INTENTIO. Intention. Ir is either tenden or in- 


O_o . — 
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reverſe of the external, therefore they decuſſate each other. 
They depreſs the ribs. by 
INTERCOSTALES NERVI. The intercoſtal nerves. 
They are formed of ſome of the dorſal, and indeed of all 
the ſpinal nerves, alſo of branches from the fifth and ſixth 
pairs from the brain. They run on the other ſide of the 
ribs. | 
INTERCOSTALES VENE, i. e. Azygos. 
INTERCURRENS FEBRIS. An intercurrent fever. 
Some fevers are epidemical in certain ſeaſons only, and 
indeed only prevail in ſuch ſeaſons ; other fevers happen 
in all years, and indeed are ſometimes epidemic. Thoſe 
which happen only in certain ſeaſons are called ſtationary ; 
but others are called by Sydenham intercurrents. See 
Sydenham's Works., 2 EE 
INTERCURRENS PULSUS, i. e. Intercidens pulſus. 
INTERCUS, from inter, between, and cutem, the ſhin, 
1. e. Anaſarca, | . 
INTERDENTIUM. 
the ſame order. | i 5 
INTERDIGITUM. A corn betwixt the toes. 
INT ERFGEMINEUM. from inter, between, and fe- 
mur, the inſide of the thigh. The perinæum, 
INTERLUNIUS MORBUS. The epilepſy. 5 
- INTERMISSIO.. The intervals betwixt two fits of any 
diſtemper. | | TER 


p is 
 INTERMITTENS FEBRIS. An intermittent fever. 


The intervals between teeth of 


It is when the fever quits the patient for a time, and then | 


returns. When the cold fit is violent, or continus long, 
or is a principal part of the diſorder, it is called an ague. 
With reſpect to the time of the fits returning, different 
names are given to this fever; e. g. Quotidian, which is 
when the fit returns every day; tertian, when it returns 
every other day; and quartan, when the fit attends on the 
firſt and fourth day, the two intervening ones being free. 
Thoſe are called autumnal which begin in Augult, and 
thoſe vernal which begin in February. | 
One ſpecies partakes very much of the nature of an ar- 
dent fever; it prevails in cold dry ſprings, from the ſame 
reaſon as pleuriſies and peripneumonies do. Another ſpe- 
cies, which is frequent in moiſt ſeaſons and in marſhy coun- 
tries, has for a principal cauſe, a defect of vital heat, and 
an impoveriſhed ſtate of the blood. A third ſort is cauſed 
by infeCtious effluvia. When any of theſe cauſes attend, an 
irregular or improper diet, diſturbed paſſions, crudities in 
the primæ viz, &c. may more readily prove the remote 


cauſes of intermittent fevers. _ 5 


The ſigns are, heavineſs, a pain in the head and limbs, 


pain in the loins, paleneſs in the face, chillneſs in the 
extremities, yawning, ſtretching, and violent ſhaking, 
{ſmall flow pulſe, thirſt, reaching, ſometimes vomiting a 
bilious matter; and, in the hot fit, a heat of the whole 
body, redneſs, diſtention of the {kin, a quick ſtrong pulſe, 


watchfulneſs, ſhort breath, raving, high coloured urine 


without a ſediment, &c. Theſe ſymptoms abate by de- 
grees, and an univerſal iweat appears, which ſoon termi- 
' nates this fit; this generally continues 10, 12, or 20 
hours. The patient is indiſpoſed the following day; he 
is chill and apt to ſhiver, hath a weak and flow pulſe, his 
urine 1s thick and pale, and either depoſits a ſediment, or 


contains a ſmall cloud ſuſpended therein; the ſediment is | 


of a reddiſh colour, exactly reſembling brick-duſt ; the 
urine 1s often frothy too, and there is generally a pellicle 
or very thin filmy ſkin on the top of the urine, which alſo 


adheres to the ſides of the glaſs that contains it: this laſt 


obſervation on the urine peculiarly characteriſes the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of zntermittents. In the beginning of autum- 
nal intermittents, they are ſometimes not eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from continual fevers. When weakly perſons are the 
ſubjects, the intermiſſions are proportionably leſs diſtinct. 
Obſtinate intermittents often end in fatal dropſies, or 
other troubleſome diſorders. | 
times go off without any aſſiſtance after the return of a 
few fits; they very rarely ptove fatal. When children 
have long laboured under autumnal. intermittents, they 
rarely recover until their bellies grow hard and ſwell ; 


but then the diforder vaniſhes; the ſame is obſerved with 


reſpect to the ſwelling of the legs in adults. 

The indications are, to reſtore the conſtitution to its 
natural degree of heat, and then to ſupport a due degree 
of perſpiration, | | 


| cited by repeated draughts of ſome aperient Maphorg 


fit, give a few grains of the antimonial powder, put t 


diet, and chalybeates, will effect the cure. 


medicine forbids the internal uſe, a waiſtcoat in which it 


Vernal zntermittents ſome- 


INT 


If the diſorder is owing to that ſtate or habit of 

an ardent fever 1s the uſual conſequent, biet 1 
begin the cure; this may be followed by 8 
lenient purges, ſaline medicines, with either the fixed 
the volatile alcalies, bliſters, and a ſupply of, 
proportion to the degree of thirſt. If, after ; ky 
this method fails to relieve, the milder alexipharnys 
certainly effect a cure. When this diſorder is os 
by dry cold ſprings, the bark is rarely uſeful 45 11 
prudently adminiſtered, a continual fever is oi 

the cure for which is bleeding and cooling — 
until the intermittent is returned. In caſes where 
bark is not convenient, Dr. Rutherford adviſes to vive 
antimonial vomit, and ſo to manage that a wes be 
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drink before the cold fit approaches; the cold fi 
avoided, the hot one is prevented alſo. Hoffman 0 
this method, and they both aſſert the happieſt eff 
therefrom. Pe | 
Iniermittents are moſt frequent when the atmoſpherg 
cold and moiſt, and when the cauſes of an imporeri 
blood are or have been preſent. In this caſe, inſtead 
bleeding, and the other means above propoſed, a ron 
may begin the cure; during the rigor of the folloyi 


patient in bed, let him be ſupplied with warm wine whi 
and when a ſweat comes on, endeavour to ſuppoit it 
til the fit declines. In the interval, the bark, a genere 


If putrid vapours were the cauſe, begin with an en 
tic in the following fit, when the heat and ſweat f 
ceed the ſhivering 3 ſupply the patient with freque 
draughts of warm wine whey, In the interval let cordi 
with the bark be given; their doſes ſhould be large, a 
as frequent as the ſtomach can retain them. 

As the bark is the great ſpecific in this diſorder, its 1 
ſhould never be reſtrained, except by too great heat ; n 
need the lateritious ſediment in the urine be waited for, 
the pulſe is moderate. When the powder can be taken, 
efficacy is moſt to be depended on; but if an averſion toth 


quilted may be worn next the ſkin, or a bath may be ma 
of a ſtrong decoCtion of this drug. 
An opiate often ſucceeds, if given about half an hoy 
before the fit. To an adult the Thebaic tinEture may 
given from fifteen to twenty drops, in any convenient; 
wcle. - | | 5 
When the hot fit is tedious and violent, expoſe the pt 
tient to cool air, and let him drink cold water as frecly 
his own ſenſation will direct; thus the heat will tod 
abate, and a ſalutary ſweat come on. | 
If the ſymptoms of an inflammation are attendant, | 
thoſe be removed before the bark is given. _ 
Often, by too much purging, a dropſy is induced 
whether to this or any other cauſe this ſymptom may 
owing, attempt its cure by warm ſtomachic and antice 
butic remedies; a mixture of ſome ferruginous prepare 
may accompany the bark, and after each doſe give 2 U 
nous infuſion of freſh horſe-radiſh root, with the tops ( 
 wormwood. _ | 
A cough with a hectic fever ſometimes follow alt 
the removal of the intermittent; in this caſe, daily ben 
purging, &c. as when the belly ſw-lls and is hard. 
In children a hard ſwelled belly is a frequent 9 
this is beſt relieved by repeated purging with the pu 
baſilic. an antimonial vomit ſhould now and then be * 
poſed, and when the hardneſs and the tumor is abate 
give the bark with ſalt of ſteel, _ | _— 
If a madneſs ſhould come on, cordials and E 
the propereſt means; compoſure muſt be ener; * 
in general the ſame procedure as when this ſympt03 
attendant on a NERVvoUs FEVER) which lee. I 
In caſe of coſtiveneſs, rhubarb with emetic tartar 1 
be given, fo as to render the bowels eaſy. 
If bile in the blood veſſels ſeems to rend 
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miſſions imperfect, the ſpirit of nitre 1s cnn 
for the molt part to be preferred ; but it = 
viſcid, the neutral ſalts muſt alſo be adminiftere BY 
For agreeable forms and efficacious ee cook 
uſeful variety of modcs, fee Brooks's and the 
Practice of Phyſic. | Tho 
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ho die of intermittents uſually depart in the hot 


Thoſe W 


on Intermittents; Swan's Tranſlation of 
iu, Wolle; Fordyce's Elements, part the ſe- 
. piactical Eſſays by D. Lyſſons, . D. 3 
FTERNODIUM, from inter, between, and nodus, a 
l An internode. In botany it is that part of the 
1 colants whiich are between the int. In anatomy 
155 Ladies! alſo the ſpace between one of the joints 
a» ſingers and another. 885 | 
'ERNUNTII DIES. Critical days. | 
NIERNUS. A name of the laxator membrana tym- 


b EROSSEL ARTERLAE. The cubital artery hav- 
u üs courſe between the heads of the radius and ulna 
bd the interoſſeous ligament, gives off the intergſe- 
arteries, which are two, an internal and an external one. 
ſhe internal one runs cloſe to the ligament till it reaches 
by the pronator teres, where it perforates the liga- 
it, and paſſes to the convex fide of the carpus, and 
& of the hand, where it communicates with the exter- 
iner;ſecus, the radical, and the cubital arteries. | 
ſhe external pierces the ligament about three fingers 
un below the articulation, and ſends off a branch 
nd the external condyle of the os humeri, under the 
uns externus and anconæus minimus, to which it is 
Libuted, as alſo to the ſupinator brevis. The inter- 
ws artery then runs downwards on the outſide of the 
nent, and is diſtributed to the ulnarus externus, ex- 
r digitorum communis, the extenſores pollicis indi- 
ud minimi digiti. And having reached the lower ex- 
nity of the ulna, it unites with a branch of the internal 
uſzous artery, which at this place runs from within 
ds, and is diſtributed with it on the convex fide of 
arpus and back of the hand, communicating with the 
ulartery, and with a branch of the cubital. By theſe 
munications this artery forms an irregular arch, from 
ic? branches are ſent to the external zntero{/cous muſ- 
and to the external lateral parts of the fingers. | 
NEROSS., LIGAMENT. The znterofſeous liga- 
in the fore-arm are fixed by one edge along the 
angle of each ulna, and by the other along thar of 
nous. They are principally made up of two very 
ig planes of fibres which croſs each other at oblique 
e and leave holes at different diſtances, for the paſ- 
0 blood veſſels. This ligament ties the two bones 
kjtopether, and the two planes ſerve for the inſertion 
era muſcles. In the ſupination of the hand it is very 


TEROSSELI MUSC. There are muſcles of this 
bath in the hands and feet. There are three in the | 
pt ofthe hand, and as many on the inferior; this 
x deſcribes their origin; they join with the lumbri- 


ſee. 


ut in the pronation it is folded a little lengthways. 


nd are blended with them, performing the ſame 
„ They move the fingers ſideways. 5 

the feet ſeveral ſmall muſcles fill up the four inter- 
between the metatarſal bones, much after the ſame 
er as in the hand. Their uſe with reſpect to the 
1 limilar to that of the ſame ſort of muſcles in the 


de utended with irregular or uncertain paroxyſms. 


Med betwixt two paroxyſms. 
ät cb U. The ſpine of the ſcapula. 
db TUM. The uvula, and the ſeptum narium. 


abs MUSCULI. Winſlow calls them 
'S : 8 Dr. Hunter ſays they lie between 
bir Ones of the neck and loins, ſerving to erect 
Eu bringing the ſpinal proceſſes nearer to each 
tene alls them intra ſpinales. | 

3 They lie between the tranſverſe proceſſes of 
al in 5 to bend it to one ſide. Theſe muſcles 


ne loins. Winſlow calls them tranſver- 


plug, . from inter, between, and terot, 10 rub. 
» Or 


10 - eroſion of the cuticle, or of the ſkin, 


MERPELLATUS MORBUS. In Parcel it 18 
URPOLATUS DIES. In Parcelſus theſe are the 


SIN ALES COLLI, 1. e. Interſpinales muſ- 


RANSVERSALES MUscULI, or intra 


to have excoriations behind their ears, in 


INT 


the neck and thighs; thoſe on the lower parts are from 
the urine, or from being too fat. Waſh them two or three 
times a day with warm water, and then apply chalk in fine 
powder, or fuller's earth, after diſſolving it in water. Dr. 


Cullen places this as a variety of erythematous inflam- 
mation. | 


INTERVERTEBRALES MUSCULI. They ariſe 
from the body of one vertcbra laterally, and are inſerted, 
after an oblique progreſs, into the back part of the other 
vertebra, immediately above it. They draw the vertebræ 
nearer to one another, and a little to one ſide. 
INTESTINA TERR A}. Earth worms. 
INTESTINA, from intus, within. Inteſtinum. The 
inteſtines, commonly called the guts. From the pylorus 
to the anus is one continued canal, divided into the great 
and ſmall inteſtines, which are furbelowed upon the me- 
ſentery and meſocolon. The whole length of the in- 
teſtines is between ſeven and eight times the length of the 
body ; the ſmall ones are about five parts out of the ſeven 


or eight, which is the length of the whole. The ſmall 
inteſtines are called duodenum, jejunum, and ileum, 


which fee. Their diſtinctions are ſomewhat obſcure, 
though generally marked out pretty nearly; the large 
inteſtines are the caecum, the colon, and rectum, which 


The firſt coat of the inteſtines is from the peritoneum, 
the ſecond is the muſcular coat, the third is the nervous or 
cellular, the fourth is the villous. The firſt is the outer, 
and the fourth the inner coat. The villi are of different 


ſhapes and lengths in different parts of the inteſtines, more 


thick in the ſmall, more long and thin in the large ones; 


they are thought to be ſecerning, and abſorbing organs, 


as there the arteries terminate, and the veins begin. 
The glands of the znte/tires are ſuppoſed to be lodged 
in the cellular coat, next the villous; they are divided in- 
to glandulz ſolitaræ and aggregatæ, but their exiſtence, 
notwithflanding this, is not clear. „„ 
In the great inteſfines we may obſerve little holes, 
which, when inflated, lead to cells analogous to the folli- 


culi of Malpighi, and by analogy we may ſuppoſe glands 


to exiſt in the great inteſtines near the anus, to ſeparate a 


fxces. 1 | 7 

The arteries and veins run together on the inteſtines. 
The uſe of the inteſtines is to complete the digeſt ion, 
to ſtrain off the chyle, and carry off the fæces by the anus; 


all which are performed by the periſtaltic motion, cauſed 


by their muſcular coat. | : Os 
The periſtaltic motion of the inteſines is not conſtant, 


conduce to the emptying of the ſtomach and guts; the 
chyle, bile, rarefied air, &c. excite occaſionally the peri- 


ſtaltic motion, for the more ſpeedy deſcent of what is to 


be caſt out. See Haller's Phyſiology, lect. 29, 31. 
'INTESTINALIA ARTERIA, i. e. Duodenalis ar- 


teria, and gaſtrica dextra arteria. 


INTESTINALIS VEN A, i. e. Duodenalis vena. 

INTESTINORUM SOLAMEN. Thus Hoffman calls 
aniſeeds, and Van Helmont calls their oil _ 

INTOXICATIO, from ToZucy, poi/on, venom. It is pro- 


in the ſame ſenſe as inebriation. | 
INTRASPINALIS. See INTERSPINALES. | 
INTRATRANSVERSALES. See - INTERTRANS= 
VERSALES. | | 
INTRICATUS. An epithet of the bicaudalis muſcu- 
lus. | 5 
INTRINSECI. Painful diſorders of the internal 
arts. | 
N INTRITI TUM, from interendo, to rub or grate. It is a 
culinary term for minced meats, or rather ſuch as are pie- 
pared by pounding, as potted beef, &c. | 
INTROCESSIO, i. e. Depreſſio. | | 
INTROSUSCEPTIO. Inirotutception. It is a pre- 
ternatural ingreſs of one portion of an inteſtine into an— 
other, or a reduplication of the inteſtine. See ILIACcA 
Pas510. | | 
IN'ISIA. A large evergreen tree in Malabar, called 
alſo aczcla Valabarica globoſa. The juice of the leaves 


and 
6 


lubricating mucus, for facilitating the paſſage of the 


but takes place on proper occaſions, or as thele bowels are 
ſtimulated by their contents. Ihe action of the lungs on 
the diaphragm, and the action of the abdominal veſſele, 


perly the ſame as infectio, but it is now generally uſed 
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and bark are uſed to eaſe pains in the belly. See Rai | 
Hiſt. 

INTUMESCENTIAF. Diſorders attended with a 
pullineſs, or with a ſwelling of the body, or of a conſi- 
derable part of it 

IN PUSSUSCEPTIO, i. e, Introſuſception. 

INFYBACEA. Oyſter green. See Laciruca,. 

INTYBUS. A name for the cichoreum latifolium ſive 
endivia vulg. for the hedypnois annua, for the hyoſeris 
anguſtifolia, and for the lamplana. 

INULA. See ENUL4. | | 

INUNC TIO. Iraner It is either the action of 


anointing, or the materials with which a part is anointed, 


INVERECUNDUM (Os). The os frontis. . 


INVERSIOUTEUI. Sec PRocipexnTIA UTERI. 

INVIDIA. Envy. It is compoſed of deſire, anger, 
and forrow, And as it participates. of the debility of the 
laſt, fo it likewiſe does of the febrile commotion of the 
former; hence ariſes an hectic fever, which conſumes the 
ſtrength. * 1 5 | 15 

INVOLUCRA. The ſecundines; ſecundines from 


coming next, after the child. They form an univerſal co- 


vering for the foetus, and the water in which it floats during 


pregnancy. They are membranes called chotrioff and 
amnios, to which ſome add the allantois, all which ſee ; 
alſo the placenta, and part of the funis umbilicalis, 
which tec. | | Sh 

If in labour the membranes do not break immediately 
upon their being puſhed into the vagina, they ſhould be 
allowed to protrude {till farther, in order to dilate the os 
externum. If they ſuddenly burſt, and diſcharge much 
water, and the pains become flack thereon, the labour 
however promiſing before, becomes tedious. To know if 
the membranes are broke (which is a proper enquiry when 
the head gets before the waters), obſerve whether the 
head of the child feels hairy or not; for while it is yet 
covered with the unbroken membrane, it 1s glofly to 


the touch. Sometimes the head preſenting, ſo that the 


fontanel is felt puffy and ſwelled, deceives us, and it is 


taken for the membranes, but that ſhould be carefully 


diſtinguiſhed. If during labour the waters puſh the mem- 


| branes down in an oblong, or in a gut-like form, the 


birth will be tedious. The beſt form of the membranes 
when they protrude through the os internum, is a ſhort, 
broad, or roundiſh one. Fo, | 
 INVOLUCROUM, i. e. Peiicardium, 
ION. The violet. 
IONIA. Ground-pine. 


ION THIL.APSI. Boerhaave mentions two fpecies of 


this plant; they are found in France, Italy, and Spain; 

they are ſaid to be deterſive, aperitive, &c. but they are 

nat noted much in practice. | | 35 
ION UHOS. So the Greeks call thoſe hard pimples in 


the face which the Latins call by-the name of varus, and 


utta rolacea; . -** | | 
- IOSACCAR. Sugar of violets. | 


IO VACISMUS. A defect in the tongue or organs of 


ſpcech, which cenders a perſon incapable of pronouncing 
his letters. | : wo 
IOUI. A reſtorative alimentary liquor prepared in Ja- 
pan. It is made from the gravy of half roaſted beef, but 
as to the reſt it is kept a ſecret, OT . 
IPECACUANHA, alſo called radix Braſilienſis, ipe- 


cacoanha Braſilienſibus, herba paris Braſiliana polycocos, 


ipecacoan, or Braliltan root. It is the pſychotria emetica, | 
or pſychotria herbacea, procumbens, foliis lanceolatis 


glebris, ſtipulis extra foleaceis ſubulatis, capitulis axilla- 


ribus pedunculatis paucifloris. Linn. Curtis, in his Cata- 


logue of Medicinal Plants, &c. contained in the London 


Botanic Garden, calls it viola ipecacua. It is brought | 


from the Spauiſh Weſt-Indies. Four ſorts are mentioned, 


viz. the grey, brown, white, and yellow. The grey is 


generally elteemed the moſt, but Neumann aſſures us that 
the brown is equally good. The white fort is much 
weaker than the other, and the yellow does not act in the 
leaſt as an emetic, being merely purgative. 

Ray ſays that the ipecacuanha is a ſpecies of the herb 
paris; it bears a number of berries. The roots of the 
brown and grey ſorts agree in their external figure, being 
about the thickneſs of a ſmall quill, very unequal and 
knotty; they are in {ſhort pieces, variouſly bent and con- 


3 


torted, full of knots and wrinkles, and deen «+ 
ſures, which reach down to a ſmall whitifl! — 
that runs in the middle of each piece; the W | 
compact, brittle, and looks ſmooth, and Na. "2 
breaking. They have a bitteriſh, ſomewhat Nays. 


the v9! 
ſpured \ 
gs tenſ. 
ination) 
ninz o 
lated ; 


« but diſcover little or no ſmell when the quantity ex duce t| 
is ſmall; in large quantities they yield a diſa ree; 0 The opt 
and in pulverization a kind of multy one, 1 unct 20 

Chuſe the larger compact roots that have 3 reſinout muſcul 
pearance. The flender, blackiſh brown, and tho ſe diſo! 
are full of fibres, are the worſt. 4 z Operat 
Ihe caapia, commonly fold under the name of follows 
pecacuanha, is impoſed for ihe tive ipecacuanha; b the eye 
roots are yellowith, or of a yellowiſh white colour fe in th 
aconitum, or apocynum, 1s another impoſition ; bar couchin 
| | . . , ü 

lour of its medullary fibre is of a deep reddiſh yeliox d the ba 
lour, whereas that of the ipecucuanha is Whitiſh 4 e, an. 
pale grey. nber of 
Helvetius firſt brought this root into repute a5 an raf it, 
dyſenteric. It abounds with reſinous and gummy . anc 
Or all its preparations the powder is the belt; two cr p iy op 
grains of which will produce two or three dichur ſe 35 It 
| vomit 3 and in diarrhœas and dyſenteries, in «hich mes, that 
ſpiration is defective, aſter its puking two or three t rler, tl 
it excites a perſpiration, if the patignt is wrapped vp RI, ! 
The beſt menſtruum for e the whole virt nd-like 
the root is one part pure ſpirit, and two or three af v ed flow 
of wines the Canary or mountain obtains molt {rg ertately 
whence the London college directs them for the feu. - 
Vinum vel Tint, Ipecacuanhæ. Tinfure or Mine- | «57% 
| cacuanha. 1 3 
Take of the roots of ;pecacuanha in powder, one 0 RS FI 
of Canary or of mountain wine, a pint; mix. llyrica 
Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh ſays, that the virtues 0 be yrs þ 
root reſides not in its oil, gum, or refin, but in its pe Po.toro, 
ſpirit. Hee DIARRHOEA and DySENTERI4, for its ö ſuppoſ 
thoſe diſorders. If three grains of powdered iber le bow 
is added to fifteen grains of jalap, it operates dowt ding ſu; 
both more and certainly ethcacioully. (long, f 
To deceive childien mix 9 i. or 3 fs. of powder ternal 
cacuanha with half a pint of boiling water in ate 7 Un © 

diſguiſe it with a little milk and ſugar, and give a te v. 
full every ten or filteen minutes, till it operates; This too 
thus given, it needs nothing to work it off with, Nile, 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond. Med. Obi. u dc 
| vol. i. Neumann's Chem. Works. S l ſtrong, 
 IPEPOCOANHA, i. e. Ipecacuanha. ule ſm 
IPSE (Lars1s). See ADRoP. © 5s &, anc 
IRA. Anger. It produces a violent ſtricture A nie 
nervous and muſcular parts, and for a time inctes [expecto 
tone of all the fibres; it quickens the pulſe and! F ts di 
reſpiration. The ſtomach and bowels ſuffer much! 1 Ark 

. paſſion, and ſometimes the ſtricture on the gall d A ia 
ſuch, that a jaundice is the conſequence, though ns 5 
quently the gall is determined more copiouſſy to tl a "fs 

denum, preducing a variety of difagreeable {jw 4 2 
| Anger alſo produces hæmorrhages from the nol WM Ve 
lungs, or the hxmorrhoidal veſſels, particularly in 60 

who are diſpoſed to theſe evacuations. a * 
During the fit of anger, or its immediate effecls 0 * u 
fully avoid vomits and purges; though, if in cone er 
a | ay | ed wit] 

of anger, much bile is thrown into the duodenum, - 

4 IE ubar ( 

as the patient is compoſed, a little rhubard, „ Ig 
may be given to determine it downwards, and ad . 
acrimony. | | 3 
The liſt and principal ſtep, when a patient!“ nen 
ly affected with anger, is, if the confticunon © n 18 
to bleed ; if the habit will not well admit of , rom 


TIES 7: KN 
tion, give the following, or other ſimilar m Putting 
R Sp. nitri D. tinct. caſtorei a 3 fs. camphor. - 
tur. gut. xx. vel xxx. pro re nata. Sometime 
opiate, mixed with cordials, 15 required. Na H 
IRAIBA. A ſpecies of palm tree. See Ra. 
IRINGUS. Eryngo. „ A 
IRIS. The de of the choroides 15 uy a Ver 
becauſe of the variety of its colours. lies 10 
looſe; it is convex on the anterior, _— , 
poſterior part; the perforation in the m 12 0 
part, forms the pupilla. The 25 by fach prop 
dilating, excludes, or admits of light in fuch Pie 


1K 1 


4. carjety of circumſtances may require, &. It is 
* 1 whether this power in the iris is owing to a ner- 
* don, or the action of muſcular fibres; on exa- 
= wo orders of fibres are found between the 
: * the iris, one of which is circular, the other 
. whence it is molt probable that muſcular fibres 
ce thelt actions. See Uvea: 5 
ſhe operation of cutting the iris is required when a 
unt adheres to it; and when from the contraction of 
muſcular fibres the pupil is cloſed up. Thus both 
+ diſorders are ſometimes remedied. Mr. Sharp, in 
; Operations, ch. xxix. directs the operator to proceed 
bloss: place the patient as for couching, open and 
the eye with the ſpeculum oculi, then introduce the 
#in the ſame part of the conjunctiva that is wounded 
ouckingz inſinuate it with its blade held horizontally, 
I the back of it towards you, between the ligamentum 
re, and circumference of the iris, into the anterior 
her of the eve; and after it is advanced to the farther 
of it, make your inciſion quite through the mem- 
e: and if the operation ſucceeds, it will, upon wound- 
s fy open, and appear a large orifice, though not ſo 


e as it becomes afterwards, Mr. Sharp further ob- 


es, that when the pupil is contracted from a paralytic 
brder, this operation can hardly be encouraged. 
IRIS. It is a perennial plant, with long, narrow, 
l ile leaves, ſtanding edgewiſe to the ſtalk, and large 
al flowers divided deeply into fix ſegments, of which 
emacely one is erect, and another arched downward, 
b thice ſmaller productions in the middle, incloſing 
ſtamina and piſtil; the roots are tuberous, irregu- 
nd full of joints. Boerhaave mentions twenty-four 
cies, and Dale adds two more. ' 


RS FLORENTTINA. Florentine orris, called alſo. 


llyrica, iris flore albo, and white flower de luce. It 


the ris florentina, or iris florentina, caule foliis altiore, 


biifloro, flotibus ſeſſilibus albis, corollis barbatis. Linn. 
$ ſuppoſed to be only a variety of the common iris, or 
ml lower de luce. Its roots are brought from Italy, 
ting ſuperiot to thoſe of our own growth. They are 
Wlong, flattiſh pieces, freed from the fibres, and brown- 
aternally, but white, with browniſh ſpecks, internally. 
e are ealily reduced to a powder of a farinaceous 
i | | 


This root, in its recent ſtate, is nauſeous, acrid, and 
qative, but loſes theſe qualities by drying. The dry 
Ks unctuous, bitteriſh, and pungent to the taſte, not 
I [trong, but durable in the mouth; hath a light, a- 
able ſmell, which reſembles violets, or rather raſp- 
s, and it communicates a flavour to ſpirits, and to 
ts, which reſembles them. As a medicine it is an uſe- 
erpeckorant; it attenuates viſcid phlegm, and pro- 
kits diſcharge, It is cut in the form of peas, and 
lor promoting the diſcharge in iſſues. _ 


i diſtillation it gives over all its flavour with water; its | 
7 remains in the extract. Rectified ſpirit brings over a 


al its flavour, and the extract is bitter, pungent, and 
Is in . See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
em. Works, 5 2 DEN 

RIS VULGARIS, alſo called iris hortenſis noſtras, 


welmanica, Linn. Iris purpurea, the common purple 


in de luce, iris, or orris. Its blue or purple flowers 


4 ſeveral on one ſtalk; their arched ſegments are 
ned with a yellowiſh matter. The plant is a native 
| © mountainous parts of Germany; it is common in 
ſudens, and flowers in 3 


e octs, when freſh, ſmell diſagreeably, and have an 


muleous taſte; they are a ſtrong irritating cathartic, | 


ip caſe the expreſſed juice hath been given in a 
ply, rom » ii. | 


hits b S u to 3 iv. diluted with water. By gently 
Nan: the Juice, it is leſs purging, and irritates leſs; 
| A to dryneſs, it loſes all its purging quality. 
Y toot reſembles in ſmell and taſte the Florentine 


hy PALUSTRIS, alſo called acorus adulterinus, 
Mey n . ds Pleudoacorus, yellow flower de luce, 
ful Og, ledges, &c. Iris pſeud-acorus, or iris 
ts.) oliis enſiformibus, corollis imberbibus, petalis 


yl . g 0 . . 
ver d on minoribus, floribus luteis, Linn. yel- 
e 


6 


uce, It is common by the ſides of rivulets 


and marſhes; the roots ate reddiſh, the flowers ſtand 
ſeveral on a ſtalk, and are of a yellow colour; the middle 
ribs of the leaves are prominent. 

The roots of this ſpecies, when freſh, ate more acrid, 
and ſtrongly eathartic, than the above two ſpecies: Eighty 
drops of the expreſſed juice, repeated every hour or twoz 
has purged, when jalap, gamboge, and mercurials, have 
failed; but like the other iriſes, it is too variable in its 
ſtrength to be received into general uſe, | 

IRIS FOETIDA, alſo called ſpatula fœtida, xyris, gla- 
diolus foetidus, ſpurge-wort, ſtinking gladdon, or glad- 
wyn. This is a wild ſpecies of iris; its root is thick; and 
ſpreading in the earth, with many fibres, from which 
ſprings many leaves, longer, narrower, and ſharper point- 
ed, than the common flower de luce; they have a ſtrong 
ſmell. It is found in hedges, thickets, &c. The root is 
_ diuretic, but not much deſerving notice. | 

IR'S. A name of the hedge muſtard, of hermodactyls, 
of a kind of ginger, and of a ſpecies of xiphium; alſo of a 


ſaffron, and myrrh. 


of ſtimulus, expreſſing a leſſer degree of it than vellication 
or corrugation, &c. and the parts on which ſtimuli are 
capable of acting, ſo as to produce motion, are ſaid to be 
irritable. ; | | _ * 
The ſame ſpecies of ſtimulus, applied to different parts, 
produces different effects; thus urine does not affect the 
bladder, but if it is injected into the guts, it proves pur- 
ative, and diſtention is the chief ſtimulus that affects the 
blood veſſels. | 01 ; | | 
Haller endeavours to prove the inſenſibility of the ten- 
dons, membranes, and ligaments. Dr. Hunter is of 


dura mater, are almoſt, if not wholly, inſenſible; how- 
ever, inflammation ſoon manifeſts the irritability and ſen- 
ſibility of parts, in which they were not obſervable in a 
healthy ſtate ; even the bones become ſenſible when diſ- 


the effects of medicines are very often to be deduced from 
this rrritability, as they depend on either increaſing, or 
diminiſhing it. In flow fevers this irritation muſt be 
heightened, in ardent ones leſſened. The ſame is obſerv- 


| able in many other diſorders. 


Dr. Kirkland obſerves, that irritability is of two kinds, 
| viz. inflammatory or ſpaſmodic. The firſt of theſe he 


and always while the inflammation is attended with any 
conſiderable degree of violence, produces a fever, and a 


quick pulſe. The other kind is confined to the expanded 


brain, and never affects the pulſe, or produces a fever; 
but theſe two kinds may exiſt together. | 

See Haller's Treatiſe on Inſenſibility and Irritation: 
Dr. Whytt's Anſwer to Haller's "Treatiſe on Senſibility 
and Irritability ; the Difficulties in the Modern Syſtem 
of Phyſic, with Regard to the Senſibility and Irritability 
of the Parts of the Human Body, by Dr. De Haen ; and 


Kirkland's Diſſertations on the Brain and Nerves; alſo 


Irritability. | | 0 
IRUCAHA. A large tree in Maragnan; it bears an 
agreeable fruit like a pear. : | | 
18, «, a fibre; its plural is veg. Some ſay that Hippo- 
crates uſed. this word indifferently for a fibre and a nerve, 
and it is clear that other writers have done the ſame. 
ISADA. So the Spaniards and Portugueſe call the 
lap. nephrit. | | 
_ ISAROS. A name for the arum. 
ISATIS. See GLASTUM. 
ISATIS INDICA, i. e. Indicum. 
ISATODES. Of the colour of woad: | 
ISC A. A ſort of fungous excreſcence of the oak, or 
of the hazel, &c, The ancients uſed it as the moderns 
uſe moxa, 


blood. A name for any medicine which reſtrains or ſtops 
bleeding. | | | 
ISCHAEMON SA'TIVUM. Manna graſs. See GRra- 


MEN. 
ISCHIAS. A name of a ſpecies of tithymalus, of the 


5 R 


{ciatica, 


ſpecies of cryſtal; and of a paſtil, conſiſting of alum, 
IRRITABILITAS. Irritability. Irritation is a ſpecies | 


opinion, that the ligaments, tendons perioſteum, and 


ordered; they alſo inflame and ſuppurate; and, in ſhort, 


ſays always ariſes from diſtention, or continued irritation ; 


on the Sympathy of the Nerves, and of different Kinds of 


ISCH AMON, from , to refirain, and au, 
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ſciatica, and of the two crural veins, one of which is | urine. 3. Iſchuria veſicalis, when there is 
called the greater, the other the lefler, | . the hypogaſtric region, pain at the neck of the d js from 
ISCHI ADICUS. See Iscnivs. WOT and a frequent urging to diſcharge vrine, : w an imm 

| ISCHIADICUS MORBUS, alſo called ifchias; and urethralis, when there is ſwelling in the hy » 15 The i 
| | the ſciatica. Atetæus ranks this diſorder as a ſpecies of | gion, a frequent defire to diſcharge urine 2 * ines a 
N the gout, aud ſays, that * it comes on the hind part of | in the urethra. F the ba 
the think. the dg er the tibia; at other times the pain |. The cauſes ape Wiens, Linpullcr ſays, the mop c, with 


( 


| ſeizes upon the acetabulum of the os femoris, and then | quent is a want of mucus in the urethra. Other ure ma 
| attacks the buttock and loins, and ſeems to be any thing | are a ſtone in the kidnies, or bladder; caruncles ] ct. 1 
| rather than a ſciatica.” ; urethera ; inflammation in any of thoſe parts ; 1 al atient 1 


The ſciatica hath three ſeats : firſt, the tendinous ex- | the neck of the bladder, or in the urethra - 


. . | 
3 Pain {rom ne ay. 


panſion, which covers the muſcles of the thigh. Second- | piles in pregnant women, the child's kead preſl  childre 
ty, the coat of the ſciatic nerve, and here the pain is. | neck of the bladder againſt the os pubis; * a ultice 0 
more acute and violent, attended with a numbneſs; this | ulcer, in the proſtate gland; a defluxion of has . 
is eaſily accounted for, ſince it is well known that any | the neck of the bladder; a retention of urine: , ben a 
compreſſion on a nerve cauſes deadnefs. Thirdly, the the detruſor urinie; a retention of hardened — be Wu 
eapſular ligament; the depth and ſeverity of the pain | in the inteſtinum rectum, &c. A ſpurious iſchy {and be 
leads us to judge of this part being the ſeat. Ihen the kidnies fecrete no urine, or when the u preced 
In the grit caſe, the ufual anti-rheumatic medicines | either do not receive, or do not tranſmit it; and arelaxt 
may be given inwardly, and the volatile hiniment applied | may happen from inflammation of the ureters, or i t, give 
externally, . The ſecond requires the application of blif- | kidnies. A view of the different cauſes may be pe kom 
ters, with what is neceſſary in the firſt. The third is beſt | beſt taken from the different varieties of iſchury, nt patient 1 
removed by mercurial alteratives ; and, indeed, the other | under the following words. The varieties of the fir) jd now 
two, when obſtinate, require a ſimilar treatment. Dr, | cies, ſee LunaTica, (IscnvuR1a.) Nepnrer uy hen Ca 
Fothergill recommends the following pills and draught, as (Isch. ) NEPHRITICA (Iscn.) NepuRoOLITHICA (| troduce 
deing of all other means the moſt effectual. _ | NgemroeLETHORICA(Isen.)NEPHRospasrICA(l ſben a 
R Calom. gr. x. conf. roſar. r. q. ſ. pil. x. deaur. cap. | NEPHROPYICA (Iscn.) NEPpHROPLEGH (Isch. ity 
i. omni nocte. ſuperbibendo hauſt. ſeq. _ | PrRoPHLEGMATICA Isch.) NEPHRoTHRONO MY 
R Tin. Thebaic, gt. ixv. vin. antimonial gt. xxx. | (Isch. ) SUPPLETA (Iscn.) Varieties of the ſecond = 


ſyr. ſimplex 3 i. aq. alex. fi J i. ſs— ſp 3 i. ſs. m. f. hauſt. cies, fee URETERTITIcA (Isch.) UnrTRBOIIr. * 
II the pain does not abate by the time this quanuty is (Iscn.) URETEROTHROMBOIDES (Iscit.) Ugzr * = 
taken, the doſe of calomel may be increaſed to two grains { PHLEGMATICA (Iscn.) UReETEROPE CA Gsch. bond y 
one night, and one the next, &c. alternately. When the | TEROSTOMATICA (Asch) The varieties of thi ap 
pain abates, the anodyne and antimonial are gradually g i 55 Us 


: 5 hell g cies, fee ATRETARUM (Iscn.) CrsTiTica (I F there i 
| ine, ue oy degrees thy we wholly mined. ddt CxtroLITINCE flac.) Ororosrasrck (cx re 
l Brookes's and the Lond. Practice of Phyſie, for a varicty of IP EDS ne Lady. ee Gscn.) Cy "np 
it other methods which occaſionally have been productive of e Asch.) Cy e ee TINA ( * 
ik the defired effeth. 8 CYSTOPROCTICA (Iscyn.) EcTorocrysrica (| ent's co 
| |  ISCHIATOCELE. Inteſtinal rupture through the | £*5T=RocysriCa (ch.) PoLyvRICA Ie 
{| facro - ſciatie ligaments. | fourth ſpecies, ſee As PADIAL Is (Iscn.) Carr | nitre, 
4 ISCHIOCELE. A rupture between the os ſaccum, | £254 Usch.) CRT To TIcA sch.) Hr pnocr BT's: an 
bw and the tuberoſity of the os iſchium. —_ © | (I5ene) URETHROLITHICA Isch.) URETHnorn 29% 
I ISCHIO COCCYGAUS, i. e. Coccygæus anterior. | MATICA (Isc4.) UnxETHROTHROMBOD:rs i 
| |  ISCHION. A name of the ligament which retains the | URETHROPyica (Iscn.) UntTHROHY Ex BI cnn 
. head of the thigh bone in the acetabulu coxendicis. Isch.) UREKTHREEMITINTICA (Iscn.) UzErR Kipal re 


| | ISCHIUM, becauſe it hes near xs, the loin, (Os.) | ca (Iscn.) PERIDESMICA (Iscn.) PHIMOSLpA (| a nei 


er xo, the hip bone. The extent of this bone might be When the fuppreffed urine is lodged in the blade my 


rum, 
cathete, 
culus c 
be too 
red, 
hen t 
Its the 
Ina, and 
is mac 
Tben a 


marked by an horizontal line drawn through near the | pain and ſwelling is obſerved about the pubes; a ſup 
|| middle of the acetabulum coxendicis. The great tubero- | fion from relaxation is diſtinguiſhed from ſuppreſſion 
|| | _ Gty on which we fit, as it advances forwards, becomes | ftricture, firſt, by the little pain attending the dis 
fmaller, and gives origin to the corpora cavernoſa, and ſecondly, by the introduction of the catheter ; til 
the erectores penis, and the clitoridis; then the bone from the diſtention of the bladder, obſervable fron 
mounts upwards with a confiderable curve, and is ſtretched | fulneſs above the pubes; fourthly, from no ſtiumul 
out into its ſmall leg. It forms the lower part of the pelvis. | ing excited in the bladder to diſcharge any fluid 
ISCHNOPHONIA, from x»; /lender, and wn, | with you diſtend it. If inflammation in the kidnis 
the voicc. A ſhrillneſs of the voice; but more frequently | cauſe, the pain and heat are principally in that rd 
an heſitation of ſpeech, or a ſtammering. It is the pſalli If a ſtone in the kidnies gives riſe to the complaint, 


—— — a 


— „ td 
= wy — —— — —— ati AA yo 


| mus hæſitans. LEE | | miting is an attendant ſymptom. If a ſtone in the VR | res 
| ISCHNOTIS. Leanneſs. e obſtruQs the urine, a pain is felt there, and alſo alon bly dra 
| _ ISCHURETICA. Medicines that remove a fuppreſ- | urethera z a mucus, or pus, is excreted with pale t medi 
| fion of urine. e | and generally the ſtone may be felt, if the catheter Jnaſms : 
 ISCHURIA, from v, to retain, and #po1, wrine. | troduced. If from inflammation in this neck of the "wk 
An iſchury, a ſtoppage or ſuppreſſion of urine. La Motte | der, there is alſo pain and a tumor there ; the pai Mhen q 
diſtinguiſhes betwixt a retention, and a ſuppreſſion of | be much increaſed if the perinæum is but lightly pre mme 
| urine. In a retention, the patient hath frequent motions | and if a finger is introduced mto the anus, and tum wheth, 
| to make water without being able to void it; or if he does | wards the bladder, a tumor will eafily be perceived. alpen 
paſs any, it is in very «mall quantities, and with difficul- If this diſorder is in a great degree, there is 2 be tt obſer 
51 this is alſo called a ſtrangury. In a ſuppreſſion, coldneſs of the extremities, a vomiting, aud 4 
there is ſeldom any . inclination to diſcharge any urine ; pulſe. | „ : 
but if there is an inclination, the diſcharge is ſudden. If this diforder is the ſpurious kind, there ® e 
An iſchuria is of two kinds, viz. the true, in which | ſion, but rather a ſenſe of emptineſs about the pb 
caſe the bladder is full; and the ſpurious, in which the H this diforder continues above ſeven dass, ” ! 
bladder is empty, for nothing deſcends from the kidnies. | fatal; alſo, if from a wound of the ſpine, or lux 


Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſcaſe in the claſs lo- its vertebrz. If the ſmell of urine proceeds from ff 


» ales, and order epiſcheſes. He diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies. þ tient's mouth or noſtrils, there is no hope. 9 
x. Iſchuria renalis, when the kidnies do not ſecrete the | and a teneſmus, are alſo unfavourable ſymptons: 
urine, and conſequently there cannot be any ſtimulus | TE the urine is ledged in the bladder, and — 
to diſcharge it. 2. Iſchuria ureterica; there is pain in | voided, whether the cauſe be cold, a too long tei 
ſome part of the ureter, but no ſtimulus to diſcharge | urine, and whatever elſe that could deprive the hl 


8 


"SEC 


aller of their contracting power, or if the ſupprel- | 
" ma ſpaſmodic ſtricture in the neck of the blad- 
. mediate recourſe to the catheter is not conve- 
er in theſe caſes it cauſes much pain; but ſuch 
9 as oppoſe the cauſe ſhould firſt be tried. 

0 habit is plethoric, bleed, inject the turpentine | 
q with 3 dram of the Thebaic tincture, and an oily 
4 may be ven, in which is the ſp. nitri D. with 
10. heb. in proportion to the degree of pain; and 
ment may be placed in a warm bath. If theſe fail a 
ie may be introduced, or the catheter ray be uſed: 
children a ſuppreſſion of urine is often relieved by 
ultice of raw onions, or of radiſhes, applied to the 


he a long retention of urirte is the. cauſe, cloths 
he wrung out of cold water, and applied round the 
| and belly; to this bleeding ſhould in ſome conſtitu- 
recedes | 

ahmen or paralyſis of the detruſor urinæ be the 
„ give the bark with nervines, and apply cloths 
pg trom cold water round the belly and loins, or put 
patient into 2 cold bath. Gentle preſſure on the belly 
14 now and then be uſed. OG 
(hen caruncles obſtruct the urethra, bougies ſhould 

troduced there. | 

hen a retention of urine is produced, let the cauſe 

hat it may, every patient ſo circumſtanced is ſpaſmodi- 

F afetcd 3 and generally the introduction of a bougie 


ft; all which will return as often as the bougie is in- 
laced, and the diſeaſe to be relieved will become pro- 
jonably obſtinate. Yet, if the bougie is introduced 
hout pain, and the patient diſcharges his urine more 
ly, its uſe may be continued. 22 | 

[there is inflammation in the neck of the bladder, the 
eter cannot be uſed before the inflammation abates ; 


cuts common drink, and ſmall doſes of camphor, may 


nitre, may be drank in proportion as the thirſt re- 
es; and bladders of warm water may be applied to 
puves and perinæum, or to the region of the kidneys, 
he inflanimation is there, and ſuch other medicines as 
recommended in the nephritis. - Bleeding is here a 
cipal remedy, and as a laxative the ſal cath. amar. or 
vl ricini ver. may be uſed. _ | . 
[tone obſtructs the neck of the bladder or the ure- 
, puſh it back with the catheter, or cut through the 
zum, and there extract it. Some adviſe never to uſe 
atheter in retentions of urine from any cauſe but from 
culus obſtruCting its paſſage. But though this advice 


red, 


na, ” puſh back the child's head until a due evacua- 
1s made, | | 

'ten acrid urine is the cauſe, emulfions made with 
d. ricini, ſhould be the common drink. Nitre mixed 
PI 2 and mucilaginous decoctions, are the pro- 

medies. | | 

palms are removed by fomentations, the warm bath, 
cents, clyſters, antiſpaſmodics, and anodynes. 


Vhether this complaint ariſes from inflammation or 
| palm, this conduct ſhould carefully be avoided. Mr. 
; ſerves, that the beſt method of relieving this com- 
1 particularly when cauſed by ſpaſm, is by evacuation 
* relaxation. The loſs of blood he ſays is of- 
pt, as to what quantity, the ſtrength and ſtate 
Eee will determine. The inteſtines muſt be 
8 by ſome gentle cathartie. But the moſt effect ual 


U 


[on of bladders half filled with hot. water to the 


= of Eyſters, conſiſting of the decoct. com. pro. 
Ts and una. Thebaic. or if after a due bleeding, 
. beceſſary, an emptying the bowels, a free doſe of 


ncreaſe the ſpaſm, produce a ſhivering, and then a fe- 


tic cannot conveniently be admitted; here nitrous 
leincs, neutrals ſalts, the ſpt. ſal marin. diluted in the | 


Irequently given. DecoCtions of parſley roots, with a 


be too general, the uſe of this inſtrument is rarely re- 


hen the head of the child, in pregnant women ob- 
vs the paſſage of the urine, introduce a finger into the | 


hen the urine is totally retained in the bladder, it is 
common a practice to adviſe to introduce the catheter; 


ul be from the warm bath, or ſemicupium, the 


ay perinæum; and above all other remedies the | 


during twenty minutes or half an hour, repeating this uſe 
of the bath oftener or ſeldomer as the caſe may ſeem to 
require, ſucceſs will very rarely fail to attend : and if by 


theſe means, the urine begiris to drop through the ure- 
thra, although but a drop iii a minute at the firſt, by per- 


fectually empty itſelf. Let the whole endeavour be to aps 
peaſe irritation and pain, td accompliſh which, although 
it may take up three or fout or even ſeven days careful 
attention, it will amply reward the praQitioner's care, and 
the patient's patience. | | 
When great pain attends a retention or ſuppreſſion of 
urine, the perſon called on for his aſſiſtance ſhould firſt be- 
well ſatisfied that the caſe is what it is ſuppoſed to be; he 
ſhould obſerve whether the kidneys have done their of- 
five, and whether in reality there is urine in the bladder, 
which if full it will be ſo diſtended as to be felt above the 
os pubis, and by preſſure on it a pain will be excited in 
the neck of the bladder. Another obſervation deſerves 


contain ſometimes, a large quantity, and not be affect- 
ed by it ; at other times a vety ſmall quantity will affect it; 
ſo that when an obſtruction takes place, an inflammation 
ariſes, and ſymptoms of irritation enſue ; and, if relief is 


not immediately given; the patient is ſoon cut of. Dr. 
George Fordyce obſerves, that much of the difficulty and 


pain from retained urine is from the more or leſs ſudden. 
filling of the bladder or diſtending it. | 


to perform their office, diuretics are difficultly to be ad- 
mitted ; attempts may be made to relax the veſſels of 


warm bath; and purgings may be admitted, as they in- 
creaſe the ſecretions in the inteſtines, | 

If no other method will ſucceed, a puncture may be 
made into the bladder, as directe d in the article PERI. 
NA UM (Puncture of the.) | | | 


writers for drawing off the urine z viz. 1: By making an 


formed. 2. By making a punCtute in perineo, and ſo get- 
ting into the bladder. 3. By making an opening into the 


the bladder through the tectum, with an inſtrument intro- 
duced up it for that purpoſe. But from the experience 
of ſome judicious praCtitioners, it can hardly be ſaid that 
their advantages are an encouragement to perform them. 
If one of theſe methods was determined on, Mr. Pott 
gives his opinion in favour of opening the bladder above 
the os pubis; but obſerves, that in his practice he hath 
not ſeen any of them to be neceſſary, and further, though 
he does not abſolutely forbid, yet his perſuaſions againſt 
them do very little leſs. e 
See an inſtance of this diſorder from a retroverſion of the 
uterus, in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 388, 
&c. See Pott's Chirurgical Works. Lewis's Tranſlation 
of Hoff.nan's Practice of Medicine. | | | 


The juice of its root is uſed in diſorders of the breaſt. 
ISOTONI. See AcmasTicos  _ | 
ISTHMION. The narrow paſſage between the mouth 


and gullet. The fauces. 


MOIDES. Falſely for ethmoides. 
ITEA. The willow. 1 | | 
ITINERARIUM. A ſtaff uſed in cutting for the 
ſtone; it is thus named by Hildands. 


aggregate of ſummits, hanging down in the4efm of a 
rope or cat's tail, as in the ſwallow, hazel, birch, &c. 
IVA ARTHRITICA, i. e. Chamzpitys. 


a good deobſtruent. See Raii Hiſt. | 

IVA MOSCH ATA. Ground- pine. 

IVA PECANGA, i. e. Sarſaparilla. 

IXIA. A varix. Alſo a name of the carlina, or the chav 
mæleon albus, or ſuch of this tribe as yield a viſcous juice. 
The ixia, or ixias, is repreſerited as poiſonous; bur it is 
not clearly known to what plant theſe names belong. 

IXUS, i. e. A parine. 


um ts g: 32 , | 
* given, and the patient is ſeated in a warm bath 


ſevering ſteadily and cloſely; the bladder will at length ef- 


attention in inſtances of this kind; viz. the bladder will 


hen the urine is ſuppreſſed from the kidneys failing 


theſe organs by putting the patient frequently into the 


Indeed there are four methods propoſed by different 


opening into the bladder above the os pubis, in the part 
where the high operation for the ſtone uſed to be per- 


bladder through the parts divided in the lateral operation 
for the ſtone. 4. By getting into the poſterior part of 


ISORA-MUNE. The name of a tree in Malabar. 


IULUS 7 Iuli.) In botany it is a katkin, i. e. an 


IVABEB A. An antient ſhruh, the root of which is 


JAAROBA. 
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agreeable. The firſt is called varaca, the other tijaka, or 


large fruit, containing four nuts, each of which have a 
delicious kernel. See Raii Hiſt, | 


or citrullus, and calls it water-melon ; this fruit is as large 


and Auguſt. A flight aſtringency is attributed to it; but 


in Braſil. See Raii Hiſt. _ 

| JABATAPITA. . A tree in Braſil, which bears 
vellow flowers, and has a grateful ſmell. The fruit re- 
fembles our myrtle berries ; they are aſtringent, and yield | 
by expreſſion an inſipid oil. See Raii Hiſt. 15 

JABORANDI. The name of a plant mentioned by + 
Marggraff. | | 9 

JABUTICABA. A fine tall tree which grows in Bra- 
fil. Its fruit reſembles an apple, and is gratefully cool- 


Pann. A ſpecies of kidney bean which grows | 


_ P 


JACA INDICA. The jack-tree. Alſo called Jaca, 
jaaca, tijaka marum, Indian jaaque, or jaca-tree, Mala- 
barica pila, and marum. 'There are above thirty ſpecies 
of this tree, which is large ; the fruit grows out of its 

trunk and Jargeſt branches ; the pulp of it is ſweet, and 

well ſcented, and in the middle is a nut, which taſtes like 
a cheſnut. It is produced in moſt parts of the Eaſt-Indies. | 
All the ſpecies are reduced to two; the firſt with a fruit 
containing an agreeable pulp ; the ſecond having a leſs 


giraſal. See Raii Hiſt. of Plant. | 
JACAPE, A ſpecies of ruſh-like graſs, growing in 

Braſil. See Raii Hiſt. 1 „ 
JACAPUCAYA. It is a tall tree in Braſil, with a 


JACARANDA ALBA, vel Braſilienſibus. It is like | 


the European palm tree; it is plentiful in Brafil. The 


Braſilians make a pottage of it, which they call manipey, | 

which is a good ſtomachic. See Raii Hiſt. . 

_-JACARECATINGA, i. e. Calamus aromaticus. 
JACE BRASILIENSIB US, alſo called melo Indicus, 


patheca, and citrullo. Ray makes it a ſpecies of anguria 


as a man's head ; it hath a green rind, and its pulp is 
well taſted. . | | | . 

J ACEA. Knap-weed or matfellon. Boerhaave enu- 
merates forty-one ſpecies. The margins of the leaves 
are not ſerrated: the leaves and ſtalks are deſtitute of 
ſpines; it is common in paſture grounds, and flowers in July 


it is not regarded in practice. . | 
JACEA. A name of ſeveral forts of xeranthemum and 
ferratula. th 5 8 e 
JACHII, i. e. 'Trichema. _ | | X 
JACOBZA. Ragwort. Boerhaave mentions eighteen 
ſpecies. _ Bs 
r JACOBAZAA VULG ARIS, called alſo herba ſancti Ja- 
cobi, ſenecio major, ſeggrum, and common ragwort. 
It hath a firm round ſtalk, of a purpliſh colour; oblong 
dark green leaves, deeply jagged almoſt to the ribs 3 on 
the top of the ſtalks are ymbel like cluſters of yellow 
flowers, of the radiated difcous kind, followed by ſmall 
oblong ſeed, winged with down. It 1s perennial, com- 
mon in uncultivated fields and by road ſides; it flowers 
in July. _ | | 
Abe leaves have a rough bitteriſh taſte, are ſub-acrid 
and nauſeous; on evaporating either the watery or ſpiri- 
tuous tincture, the virtues of the plant remain in the ex- 
tract, but the offenſve flavour is diſſipated. 
JACOBAZA ALPINA, alſo called achillea Gallica, 
chryſanthemum Alpinum, corn marigold, and fine leaved 
mountain rag-wort. 


JACOBAA AQUATICA, alſo called conyza aquatica, 


ing the reſin from them, the worm-eaten are apo 


to half a dram it is an effectual purge, but gripes andn 
ſeates leſs than the generality of purging medicines nt 


for the robuſt and thoſe with rigid fibres; it is diureti 


doſe is duly proportioned, and the powder is the ſp 
tion preſcribed, all correctors will be found unnect 
if not worſe. As to peculiar uneaſineſſes complaned 


| the attentive practitioner will eaſily ſuggeſt. 


but its purgative quality wholly depends on the feln. 
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Theſe nor any other ſpecies of rag-worts ate of a 
in medicine. Y 


JACOBZZA. A name of ſeveral forts of dor; 


ſenecio. 3 | + ſpirit, 
JAGRA. A ſort of ſugar obtained from the juice rly in'p 
ſpecies of palm-tree. the cont 


JALAPA. Jalap. It is a native of the proving 


From gr 


Chalapa or Xalapa, in New Spain, from whence it; nd co: 
is derived, and written according to the pronunciation is ſou 
different languages, ſo is called jalapium, gialapp, Wi) affe 
lapa, xalapa, zalapa, &c. Some call it mecoacham rd 5 w. 
gra, convolvulus Americanus, and bryonia Peruyian; Ins, He 

The plant is a ſpecies of convolvulus. The como dure m. 
lus jalapa; or convolvulus foliis difformibus; cordati {will ar 
gulatis oblongis lanceolatiſque, caule volubili, pedune dus EXtT; 


unifloris. Linn. The plants raiſed in Europe are nt 
good as the American. | y 5 

The roots are brought from New Spain in tranſi 
ſlicesz they are ſolid, hard, weighty, of a blackiſh 


Lake of 
two po 


dark brown colour on the cortical part, internally E For 
dark greyiſh colour, with ſeveral black circular ftriz, K ro 
Chuſe the hardeſt, darkeſt coloured, and thole pi 15 oy 


which have the moſt of theſe reſinous veins ; thoſe 
break blackeſt, moſt compact, ſhining, and that h 
readily at the flame of a candle. Worms rarely touch 
reſinous part; ſo when the pieces are deſigned ſor ol 


m. Wo 
ALAP. 
AMAC 
rica. 

AMB0 
$11 th 


the other. 15 5 
Pieces of briony root are ſometimes mixed with thej 
but are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their paler colour and 


compact texture, and by their not readily burning at po. 
flame of a candle. *** Nv 
Jalap hath ſcarce any ſmell, and but little taſte; & NGO 


ſwallowed it affects the throat with a flight pungency 


heat, and occaſions a ſpitting. In doſes from ten gra lem 


MPA 
a, and 
Ialabar, 
haba 
ban ap 


For children in general, and adults of a ſpungy lax ba 
or of a leucophlegmatie diſpoſition, it is more proper! 


| ANT 
well as purgative, whence its preference in dropli * 
which caſe it is beſt given in wine, in which it It ny 


ſtand a few hours before the taking of it. 


8 , . 8 
Various are the means of correcting jalep ; but i 0 


by particular perſons, from taking this drug, 2s def or 
4. grew than what bs common to all medicines - N 
kind, they may be relieved by changing the mode d 


miniſtration, or ſuch ather circumſtance as the ſagaci b, ere 


ar 
le 1 
at 
Reſina Jalapii. Reſin of Jalap. Wh 

Take any quantity of jalap root powdered Pt J vlours 
it ſo much ſpt. vini R. as will cover it to we 1 ed wit 
four fingers, and digeſt them in a ſand-beat, 5 in of ; 
rit may extract the reſin ; filter the tincture ! or the) 
per, put it into a glaſs cucurbit, and diſtil of 07 bites, 


Falap conſiſts of an earthy, ſaline, and reſinous} 


the ſpirit; add to the remainder a proper quantity 0, $ of jn 


| . SF « 2 . 0 
ter, and the reſin will precipitate z divide it in 


cakes, and dry with a gentle heat. 


of {tc 
of 21 


and aſter palluſtris. It is a ſpecies of flea-bane. 


This is a pure reſin: but its inſolubility in 1 *. wing 
fluid forbids its uſe, except it is previoul) Pen . 


COR; 


JE C 


uu um, to fit it for mixture with a watery liquor. 
1 a doſe from gr. v. to x. operates 
i fuſcient eaſe and efficacy. . | 
The ja/ap which remains after this reſin is extracted, 
es out, by boiling in water, a mucilaginous ſubſtance 
lech operates by urine, but not in any degree by ſtool. 
rom ürteen ounces of good Jalap Neumann ſays he 
WW... obtained 3 v. and 9 iv. of pure reſin. | | 
This reſin is frequently adulterated, and the variety of 
ethods by which the fraud may be practiſed are ſuch as 
decvery known method of detecting it, ſo that he who 
ale it muſt prepare it himſelf. 1 = 
The London college direct an extract made with recti- 
{ ſpirit and with water: a tincture is firſt made with 
ſpirit, and then a decoction with water; theſe are 
ry in piſlated ſeparately, then being mixed are reduced 
the confiltence of a ſoit pill. 8 
From gr. X. to J i. is a doſe. The advantage of this 
+ conſiſts in the nearer equality of its ſtrength 
nis found in the different parcels of rhe roots, ſome of 
ch afford only 3 ii. of reſin from ſß i. whilſt others 
rd 3 v. but this diſproportion 1s not obſerved in the 
Ius. However, except for the convenience of form, the 
dure made with proof ſpirit, is made with leſs trouble, 


pus extract. | | 
Tine. Jalapii. Tin@ure of Jalap. 
Nike of powdered jalap eight ounces, and of proof ſpi- 
two pounds; digeſt and ſtrain off the tincture. 'The 
riß tom 3i. to As. TE. ns ns 
This tincture is tolerably certain in point of ſtrength, 
the above proportion of this menſtruum does not take 
the whole virgue of any kind of za/ap. See Neumann's 
m. Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
ALAPA ALBA, i. e. Mechoacana. . 
AMACARU. A name of ſeveral ſorts of fig- trees in 
rica. See Ran Hiſt. „„ 
AMBOLONES, or Jamboloins. A ſhrub which 
in the Eaſt-Indies, and reſembles myrtle. See Rail 


\MBOS. A tree growing in Malabar. It is a kind 
Jum-tree, Ray enumerates ſix ſorts. WH 
ANAMUNDA. The herb bennet. 


8. ANCOMAS, It is a tree mentioned by Ray, whoſe 
* rclembles that of the ſervice-tree. 
ndn NPABA BRASILIENSIBUS, alſo called genipat, 


a, and junipapaceywa. It is a tall tree which grows 


$10! 
* lalabar, &c. See Rau Hiſt, 1 
per Wn aba is alſo the name of the talleſt tree in Braſil; it 


m apple about the ſize of an orange. See Raii Hitt, 
ANTTOR. A name for the pylorus. 
INITRIX. A name for the vena port. 


WARANDIBA. The name of a pomiferous tree in 
See Raii Hiſt. | | 


RUS, i. e. Arum. 


mus. ; 


DMINUM. Jaſmine or jeſſamy, alſo called galſe- 
n. We have many ſpecies of it, and it is ſuffici- 
own not to need a deſcription. Beſides, it is not 
> except for its flowers, which give a perfume to in- 
apreſſed oils. The ſort uſed formerly in medicine 
Piigern officinale. Linn. 
ll. A name of the coffee- tree, of ſeveral 
1792p, and two ſpecies of lilac. | 


00 = The jaſper. It is a precious ſtone of differ- 

| id X as white, green, red, yellow, black, or va- 
hat the 4 e veins of different colours. They contain a 
hrough on. When ſpotted with ſpecks of onyxes or 
one * ey are called jaſponyxes. The lapis divinus, the 


les lapis lydius, and the lapis nephriticus, are 
1 in follilogy the joſ ? 

A _ called petra. Its characters are as follows: 
nine Pppearance, which is very dull and opake, 
my ns poliſh ; and of great hardneſs or com- 
C05 IA Elements of Foſſilogy. 

cRaRL A- ee DOPLENITIS. 


VENA. The hepatic vein. 


«ration with an alcaline ſalt, gum, ſugar, or ſuch like | 
na 


| 


vill anſwer every purpoſe propoſed by this gummy-re- 


IRUINA. A fort of fig-tree in the iſland of Jucaija, 
WMNOIDES. The coffee-tree ; alſo a ſpecies of 


er is a genus, in the 


cavity, where it reſts upon the right kidney. 


JECUR. The liver. Immiediately below the dia 
phragm, on the right ſide, is placed the /iver, whoſe ſmall 
lobe is ſtill contiguous to the diaphragm, and goes to the 
ſcrobiculus cordis. It is divided into two lobes beſides 
the lobules Spigelii; the large lobe is Gtuated on the right 


hypochondrium, contiguous to the diaphragm, it reaches 
as far back almoſt as the ſpine, and reſts upon the right 


kidney; the ſimal} lobe runs cloſe to the diaphragm; as far 


as the ſpleen. The convex fide of the liver is uſually con- 
nected to the diaphragm by three ligaments; which are 
continuations of the peritonæum; one lies near the edge 
of the extremity of each lobe, and one in the middle, and 
they are accordingly called the right, and left, and mid- 
dle ligaments. The liver is likewiſe connected to the 


right ala of the tendinous part of the diaphragm by a broad 


adheſion, which is the reflection of the peritonæum, and 
is called the ligamentum coronatium. Under the great 
lobe, a little to the right, we ſee the gall-bladdet. The 


| ſmaller lobe of the liver is in the left ſide, which is di- 


ſtinguiſhed above by a membranous ligament, and below 
by a large ſciſſure in the ſame direction as the ſuperior 


ligament. The eminences on the concave fide of the liver 


belong to the great lobe; the principal one is a triangular 
maſs, ſituated backwards near the great ſciſſure, which 
maſs is named lobulus Spigelii ; this lobe is attached by a 
little peduncle to the middle of the lower fide of the great 
lobe. The firſt fiſſure we obſerve, next to the great one, 
is a notch at the anterior part of the /iver, for the recep- 


tion of the ligamentary remains of the vena umbilicalis ; 


the ſecond fiſſure is towards the poſterior part of the liver, 


between the lobulus Spigelii, and the little lobe, where 


we obſerve the remains of the duQus venoſiis, which runs 
to be inſerted into the vena cava, and is peculiar to the 
foetus ; upon the right of the lobulus Spigelii, between 
that and the great lobe, is another fiſſure, in which the 


| vena cava runs down; the next fiſſure is a tranverſe one, 
| ſituated before the lobulus Spigelli, this is called pot ; 
| beſides theſe, on the fore-part of the great lobe there is a 


depreſſion, for the reception of the gall-bladder ; and we 
may obſerve on the under- ſide of the great lobe, a ſmall 

The principal veſſels of the liver are: 1ſt, From be- 
hind the pancreas, a maſs of veſſels and nerves run up to 


the portæ. 2d, The hæpatic artery comes off from the 
_ cceliaca, and divides into two branches, one of which 
goes to each lobe. 3d, The vena portarum, when it ar- 


tives at the portæ, likewiſe divides into two, one of which 
enters the right, and the other the left lobe. th, From 
the duodenum and pancreas we fee the ductus communis 
choledocus, which, at a diſtance from the portz, divides 
into two ducts, viz. the cyſtic, which goes to the gall- 
bladder, and the hepatic, which again is ſubdivided into 
two, which go their reſpeCtive lobes. 5th, The vena 


cava in its paſſage thropgh the diaphragm, ſends off ſe- 
veral branches, eſpecially two which go to the /iver, and are 


called vena cave hæpaticæ; their office is to throw the 
blood into the vena cava, after the bile is ſecreted. 6, 
The blood from all the viſcera is returned to the vena 
portarum, which ramifies through the liver like an artery; 
the lower part of this veſſel is called vena portarum me- 


ſenterica; the upper part hath the name of hepatica given 
to it. Laſtly, we may obſerve, that the greateſt part of 


theſe veſſels are incloſed in a membranous ſheath, which 


from Gliſſon, who firſt took notice of it, is called cap- 


ſula Gliſſonianæ. This author deſcribes it as compoſed 
of cellular membranes, nerves, and peritoneum, which 
he alledges not only cover the veſſels at their entrance, 
but ramifies through the liver with them; but the perito- 
neum muſt be abſolutely excluded, for the nerves and cel. 
lular membrane only go through the /zver. | 

The external ſurface of the /:ver is ſmooth, and covered 
with the peritonzum, which membrane is not only tied 
to the liver by the membrana cellularis, but by the veflels 


which run out to be ſpread upon it. The liver, except 


for the veſſels, is very ſoft, and like a piece of congealed 


blood. Malpighi examined this, and brought it out to be 


a congeries of folliculi, where the veſſels terminate and 
form the bile, Ruyſch makes it a congeries of veſſels, 


even to the tendereſt part of it. The penicilli of Ruyſch 


are a collection of veſſels upon the ſurface : according to 
this author, the veſſels do not terminate in the penicilli, 
5 8 | | but 
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Winſlow's Anato 


JU D 


but become infinitely finer, whence this viſcus cannot be | 
ſtructured as Malpighi imagines. The liver, according 
to the ancients, was the viſcus wherein the chyle was 
converted into blood, but fince the knowledge of the lac- 


teals, and the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, 


we have learned to know that the uſe of the liver is to ſe- 
crete the bile, There are two kinds of blood which 
comes to the liver, viz. the arterial by the hepatic artery, 
and the venal by the vena portarum ; a greater quantity 
of blood is ſent by the latter than by the former, as it 
brings the blood from the ſplenic, meſenteric, &c. veins; 
this latter alſo is rb which the bile is ſecreted. See 
y, and Haller's Phyſiology, Lecture 

XXVII. f . Tr 
The liver is the ſeat of various diſorders, and in moſt 
of them the countenance hath a pale colour, or a yellowiſh 
one, with a greeniſh caſt. Beſides thoſe diſorders of this 


viſcus, which have long ſince been noted by medical au- 


thors, Mr. Crawford mentions one which-he denominates 


an enlargement of the liver. See his Eſſay on the Nature, 
_ Cauſe, and Cure of a Diſeaſe incident to the Liver. The 


Pong ſigns of it are, a great and ſudden ſwelling and 
ardneſs of the belly, with a difficulty of breathing, which 
latter is the only'very troubleſome ſymptom. Previous to 
theſe, a general weakneſs, a ſenſe of tighneſs about the 


breaſt, and a giddineſs of the head on any little motion are 


era then an œdematous ſwelling appears in the 
legs, pains in the back, thirſt, and loſs of appetite attend; 
the pulſe is ſmall and weak, but on bleeding it becomes 
more full and diſtin ; the countenance is florid : as the 
belly enlarges, the breathing is more difficult, and then 
the ſenſe of oppreſſion about the præcordia, and a ſtricture 
about the cartilago enſiformis, becomes almoſt inſupport- 
able, ſoon terminating in a complete ſuffocation. A vio- 
lent vertigo, and troubleſome palpitation of the heart, 
are occaſional ſymptoms. Some ſymptoms of this diſ- 
order reſemble thoſe of the ſcurvy ; but the fore ſpongy 


gums, always attendant on the fcurvy, are not obſerved 


here. 
As ſoon as this diſeaſe is apprehended, ſupport the pa- 
tient with a mild nouriſhing diet, and, when he is faint, 


give him vinous cordials. Bleed as the ſtrength will ad- 


mit; aſter which two or three of the following pills are to 


be immediately given, and repeated once or twice in the 


ſpace of twenty-four hours, until they operate. | 
R Alves, ſocotor. 3 fs. rad. jalap. pulv. 3 i. merc. dulc. 

præp. ſap. venet. aa Zil. balſ. Locatel. q. ſ. ut. f. maſſa. 

ex cujus ſingulis drachmis, formentur pilulæ, No. xii. 
The patient is greatly relieved a few hours after bleed- 


ing; and by means of theie pills, repeated at proper in- 


tervals, the complaints gradually abate, and the cure 1s 


generally completed in the ſpace of nine or ten days. 


_ JEJUNUM, ſo called, becauſe it is generally found 


empty. (INTESTINUM). This is one of the ſmall in- 


teſtines. Where the duodenum ends it begins, and is at- 
tached to the meſocolon at its beginning; then it proceeds 
downwards from the left- (ide to the right, and obliquely 


forward, and makes ſeveral convolutions, which are chiefly 
| ſituated in the upper part of the regio umbilicalis. | 


IEMO U, or Jemu, 1. e. Gambogia. | | 
JEQUI TINGUACU, | A ſpecies of the ſoap-bearing 


tree. 


JESUITARUM PULVIS. Jeſuit's powder. The 
Peruvian bark, when powdered, was thus named, becauſe 
that Father de Lugo, a Jeſuit, firſt brought it to Rome, 
and the Jeſuits there powdered it, and kept it among 
themſelves as a lucrative article, | 

JETAIBA. The Braſilian name for the locuſt-tree, 
alſo the gum anime, and of the courbaril. HE 

IJETICA. The Brafilian name for Spaniſh potatoes. 
JEVICUCU. The Braſilian name for mechoacan. 
 JITO. A name of two trees mentioned in Ray's 
Hiſtory of Plants, but they are not of much note in me- 
dicine. | | 

JONDRABA. A ſpecies of thlaſpidium. 

JOVIS FLOS. A name for ſaffron. | . 

JUBA. In botany, it is a panicle, ſo called, from its 
reſemblance to a horſe's mane. | 

JUCAIA ARBOR. A tree which reſembles the pome- 
granate tree. See Rau Hiſt, f 

JUDAICA ARBOR, See SILIQUASTRUYM. 


JUN 


 JUDAICUM BITUMEN. See Asp! | 

| JUDAICUS LAPIS, alſo called niche 12 - 
riacus, &c. Jew's-ſtone, It is the petrified bi NIPER 
ſea-urchin, and has the ſame properties as ſpar, I . ſol 


JUDICATORIA. A ſynocha of four dars. 
JUGALE OS, from jugam, a yobe, i. e. Zyroma 
JUGALIS SUTURA. The fagittal future b 
times thus called. It is alſo the ſuture by which te 
jugale is articulated to the bone of the upper jaw 
JUGAMENTUM. The os jugale. 
JUGLANS, from Juvando, to help, and glans, an 
or rather from Jovis glans, the nut of 22 1 
wallnut. It is allo called nux regia, regia vulgariz | 
baſilica, nux Perſica, nux Euboica, and caryon, It i 
juglans regia, Linn. Boerhaave mentions five fre, 
The kernel is of the ſame nature as that of almonds: 
ſhells are aſtringent; the oil expreſſed from the kad 
of the ſame nature as that of almonds; an on 
made by boiling the leaves of the wallnut tree in la 
uſeful application to old ulcers ; the bark of the tree 
ſtrong emetic; the catkins are emetic; the Juice of 
root purges briſkly ; the powdered leaves deſtroy w 
in the human body. : | 
JUGULARES VEN. The jugular veins, 
are the external and internal. They correſpond wit 
carotid arteries. | 
JUGULUM. The throat, or anterior part of then 
In Celſus, lib. vii. cap. 8. it ſignifies the clavicle, 
JUJUBA. Alſo called ziz1pha, ziziphus, The 
jube tree, The rhamnus zizyphus, Linn. Jade 
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an half dried fruit of the plum kind, about the fe l. The 
ſhape of an olive, conſiſting of a thickiſh, reddiſh, but to 
low ſkin, a whitiſh fungous pulp, and a wrinkkd | dot co 
pointed at both ends. They are the produce of a pri Bache 
tree, with three ribbed leaves, and herbaceous or ii 
iſh flowers, fometimes foynd wild, but commonly e il uni pe 
vated in the ſouthern parts of Europe. ion, 2 
This fruit is incraſſant and demulcent, and hut he conſi 
_ uſed in pectoral decoctions. 0 og the ( 
The ſebeſtens, called alſo myxa, or myxaria, ae! aca Gt 
cies of the ſame, but they are all neglected in tlieys | 
practice. „„ | 
Zizipha, called alſo olea ſylreſter, elæagnus, ol 
Cappadocicus, wild jzjube, or olive of Bohemia, 
I This is a ſpecies of ½%ube, but it is not of any nt 
medicine. 3 5 
IJIVUJUBA INDICA, alſo called ziziphus Indice, 2 
phus Zeylanica, periu toddali. The lacca-ttee. 
From this tree the gum lacca of the ſhops is obtain 
JULAP, called alſo julapium, juleb, julepus, 4 
lep. This form of medicine the Arabians intent 
is a liquid medicine that is clear and ſweet. It bt 
becauſe uſually prepared of ſweet ingredients, on 
with ſugar. The word julep, or juleb, in the , 
language, ſigniſies a ſweet portion. 
A julep among the ancients was a ſweet ay07en 
pared as it was wanted. SE, 
A julep is an agreeable form for adminiſtering ci 
and ſome other claſſes of medicines ; but it 58 | 
| only a vehicle for other articles, or to render them AA 
eaſy in the ſtomach, or otherwiſe more chat K 
which account they ſhould not only be conn ; A mi. 
agrecable, but alſo of articles concurrent with ne PAI 
tion of the principal medicine. 2 ; the 
JULEP. A name for ſyrupus, and for ecru As 
JUNCARIA. Italian ruſhy horſe-tail. | Ly r 2 
tions this as vulnerary, deterſive, &c. but it 15 70 K 155 
in preſent practice. 3 " A 
JUNCTURA, from junge, to 7017 Any 3B 
JUNCUS. The ruth. Many are the 1 La Ka 
mentioned by botaniſts, but they are not mie: —— 
medicine. The principal is the : 4 in = 
JUNCUS ODORATUS, called alſo fon K TI 
men camelorum, ſchoenanthus, ſquinanthum ) dich dell 
romaticus, palea de mecha, gramen act 1 Naka 
ſweet ruſh, or camel's-hay. It is a dried het 4 * * 
kind, brought from Turkey and Arabia. 10 * = 
| barley-ſtraw. It is full of a fungous pich. NakR 
dropogon ſchænanthus, Linn. _ In 
When in perfection it is agreeable to the ine 2 * 


| bitteriſh, and not unpleaſant to the taſk: ©, 


e the chief of its virtues 3 but other more valuable 
es ſuperſede its uſe. 5 : 
NIPERUS. Juniper. Juniperis communis; or, 
rus fol. ternis patentibus mucronatis, bacca longio- 
Linn, With us this is but a buſh, but in Norway it 
t the ſize of a large tree. It is an evergreen. Its 
te ſlender, narrow, ſtiff, and ſharp pointed ; the 
« are akind of catkins; the berries have each three 
jg irregular ſeeds. 3 
© herries are chiefly brought to us from Holland, or 
Italy. They ſhould be choſen freſh, not much 
led, and free from mouldineſs. They have a mo- 
ly ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell; a warm pun-. 
ſyeetiſh taſte, which, if they are long chewed, or 
uy bruiſed, is followed by a conſiderable bitter- 
The ſweetneſs ſeems to reſide in the juice, or pulpy 
che berry ; the pungency in the bark, the bitterneſs | 
e ſeeds, and the aromatic flavour in the oily veſicles 
j throughout the pulp, and the ſeeds. In the dried 
this oil is hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, which 
ble on breaking the ſeeds. |. 
ey give out nearly all their virtue both to water and 
uit. Diſtilled with water, they yield a yellowiſh eſ- | 
al oil, which much refembles that of turpentine in 
edical qualities. | | FE. 
beſe berries are carminative, detergent, and diuretic, 
aching in quality to that of turpentine. | 
je London college direfts a ſpirituous water to be 
led from the berries, and as a means of covering their | 
ur, have preſcribed the ſeeds of carui, and of ſweet 
|, The coriander feeds alſo anſwer the ſame pur- 
but to a pound of the berries there ſhould be half a 
d of coriander ſeeds. Sn NM 


þ Baccharum Juniperi. The Rob of Juniper Berries. 


il juniper berries well bruiſed in water, or take the 
tion, after diſtilling them for the oil, and inſpiſſate 
te conſiſtenee of thick honey. This is ſo eſteemed 


aca Germanorum. It may be uſed in catarrhs, | 


Ing the Germans, as to have obtained the name of | 


K A L 


weakneſs of the ſtomach, and difficulty in making 
water, | 
The wood of the juniper tree, called lignum juniperi- 

num, and cedrinum lignum, is ſudorific, and of fimilar 

qualities with that of guaiacum and ſaſſafras, but much 

inferior to either. . | 

The reſin which is obtained in warmer climes, parti- 

cularly in Africa, where is a large ſpecies of Juniper tree, 

is ſemipellucid, and of a pale yellowiſh colour; it is in 

glebes, reſembling maſtich, but larger. It is the ſanda- 

racha of the Arabians, and the gum Juniper of the ſhops. 


From the uſe it is put to, ſome call it vernix. This re- 


fin hath a light agreeable ſmell, and not much taſte. It 
diſſolves in ſp. vini R. if violently ſhook in it; and in oils 
both expreſſed and diſtilled, but it gives nothing to water. 


See Lewis's Mat. Med. 


JUNIPERUS ALPINA. See SaBiNnA. | 

JUNIPERUS.. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of cedar. 

JUPITER. A name for tin. | 

JUS. Broth. Broths made of the lean parts of beef, 
mutton, &c. are very nouriſhing, when uſed as aliment ; 
but it ſhould be obſerved, that in weak, worn out conſti- 
tutions, ſtrong broths cannot be digeſted, and that the 
ſtrength thereof ſhould always be proportioned to the 
ſtrength of the patient. | 


JUSTICIA; ſo Dr. Houſtoun named a plant in honour 
of James Juſtice, eſq. Miller mentions two ſpecies of it; 
but there are no medical virtues attributed to it. 

JUVANTIA. Whatever relieves under a diſtemper, 
whether it is aliment, medicige, or any of the non-natu- 
rals, are thus named. | 

JUVANTIA. Things that help; and lædantia, things 
that offend. Two technical terms. When the nature of 
a diſtemper was doubtful or unknown, the antients pre- 
ſcribed ſome innocent medicines which they were well 
acquainted with, and according as they did either good or 
hurt, though in a ſmall degree, they formed a judgment 
of the method by which the cure was to be attempted. 

JUXTANGINA. The ſpecies of quinſy called cy- 
nanche, or rather paracynanche. l 


VVV 
KACHIMIA. A barbarons word for cacochy- 


mia. | | 
KADALL, Ray takes notice of four ſpecies of this 


*K eaten, and calicoes are dyed with the juice. 

NKU. Common aloes. 

RIA. The gum elemi tree. 

f A. Ray takes notice of four ſpecies of theſe 

Bs kaida, kaida-taddi, perin-kaida taddi, and 

RY They are produced in the Eaſt-Indies. 

* ba LLON, or kaha mullu. An Eaſt-In- 

u hole tree. The bark is boiled in milk, and is 
+ cure a diabetes and gonorrhœa. Raii Hiſt. 

ik ap ARA, An Eaſt-Indian tree, the leaves o 

Nax roy worms, See Raii Hiſt, Dy: 

5 0 10 PDAlI. A ſmall ſhrub growing in Ma- 

In = much uſed there in various diſorders from a re- 

K Acht ſerum. Rali Hiſt. | 

71 IA. A barbarous word for cacochymia. 

| (> Alſo called ſalſola, ſalicarnia, ſalt-wort, and 

"uy glaſs-wort, Miller enumerates eighteen 


8 


; they grow in the Eaſt-Indies. The fruit, when 


Kali is a plant with ſpreading, reddiſh, pretty thick 


| branches : oblong, narrow, pointed, fleſhy leaves, like 


thoſe of houſeleek. The flowers are imperfect in the bo- 
ſoms of the leaves, are followed each by one ſeed ſpirally 


| particularly of the Mediterranean. | | 
The herb is juicy, taſtes bitteriſh, and remarkably ſa- 
line. The expreſſed juice, and infuſions, or decoctions 
of the leaves, are ſaid to be powerfully aperient and diu- 
retic, and in this intention have been much recommend- 
ed in dropſies; but the ali is principally regarded on ac- 
count of its copious yield of the fixt alkaline ſalt; called 
ſoda, or ſoude. The plant is cultivated about. Mont- 


pared at Alicant in Spain, from a different ſpecies of Kali. 
Different marine plants contain this ſalt, and what is made 
in Scotland and Ireland is called kelp. _ — 5 
From the quercus marina, alſo called fucus veſiculoſus, 
fucus maritimus, alga marina, ſea- oak, or ſea-wrack, 


— 


of its veſicles, if left to putrify, yields on evaporation a 


'* his 


portion of acrid pungent alt. 


curled, and incloſed in the cup. It is annual, grows 
wild on the ſea-coaſts in the ſouthern parts of Europe; 


pelier, for the ſake of the ſalt. Much of th isſalt is pre- 


Much alkaline ſalt is obtained by incineration ;3 the juice 
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ca, in honour of Dr. Kempfer. 


of a ſtag. 


K E N 


This plant is a ſoſt ſlippery one, common on rocks | 


that are left dry at the ebb-tide ; the leaves reſemble thoſe 


of the oak-tree in ſhape, the ſtalks running along the 


middle of the leaves, and terminated by watery bladders, 
containing either air or a ſlippery matter. The vehicles 
begin to fill in March, and burſt about the end of July, 
ana diſcharge a matter « Garg as honey. | 

If the putrid juice of this plant is applied to the ſkin, it 
ſinks into it immediately, excites a ſlight ſenſe of pun- 
gency, and deterges like a ſolution of ſoap. One of the 
beſt applications at the decline of glandular ſwellings for 


perfectly diſcuſſing them, is a mixture of the juicy veſicles 


on the leaves of this plant, gathered in July, with an 


equal quantity of ſea- water; they ſhould be kept in a glaſs 


veflel for ten br fifteen days, until the liquor becomes of 


the conſiſtence of thin honey. The parts affected are to 
be rubbed with the ſtrained liquor two or three times a 
day, and afterwards waſhed clean with water. 


The fixed alkaline falts obtained from theſe plants 
are the ſame as the mineral fixed alkaline ſalt. See AL- 


"FER OE | I 

KALI. A name of ſome ſpecies of chenopodium. 
KANDEL. Ray takes notice of fix ſpecies of this 

ſhrub. Some of them are uſed for ſtaining linen with; 


ſome have medical virtues attributed to them, and others 


none. | 


KANELLI. A name of two Eaſt Indian trees. They 


are ever-greens. The flowers are uſed in diarrbœas. See 


Raii Riſt. | | | 
KARABE, i. e. Carabe. | 4 | 
KARABITUS. An Arabic term for a phrenitis or 

delirium. | 


KARATAS. The penguin, or wild ananas. It is 
common in the Weſt-Indies; the juice of the fruit is uſed 
to ſour punch with, but it is too auſtere to be ſwallowed 
KARFE. 


By this the Arabians underſtand the beſt 


ſort of true cinnamon. | 


KARIN-TAGERA. An evergreen tree in Malabar ; | 


it reſembles an hazel. The oil from the root prevents the 


hair from falling off. Rau Hiſt. 8 0 
KARI-VETTI. A tree in Malabar; the juice of its 


leaves are emetic. Ran Hiſt. 


KATMER-BOUHOUR.. The name of an oriental | 


ſpecies of cyclamen. Df | 


-KAYL. . Sour-milk. ES, 
KEIRI, i. e. Leucoium luteum vulgare. S 
KEMPFERA; ſo Dr. Houſtoun calls a plant in Jamai- 
It is alſo called vero- 
nicæ ſimilis fructicoſa Curaſſavica Teucrii foliis flore gale- 
riculato. | TE N 
KENNE. The name of a ſtone generated in 


3 


| Sennertus melancholia errabunda. 


the eye * 


of vervain mallows. The flower is like that of th 
| low; the fruit is divided into many partitions, the 


given in the Edinb. Med. Commentaries, they on 


| each pint of the ſolution. This compoſition being 


means firſt occaſioned it to be known in Europe, 


| aſtringent. There are two ſpecies of it. 


KYN 


KERATOPHARYNGZ21, (Musc.) 8. 
RYNGZUS. wenn 
KERATOPHYTON. The name 
plant, which is of viſcid or glueiſa con 
like horn, and often covered with a cretc 
ſometimes of elegant and various colours 150 
mentions ſixteen ſpecies, but none of them hy * 
dical virtues attributed to them, except one bah 
corallium nigrum. ow 
KERMES, i. e. Chermes. 
KERVA, (Ol.) i. e. Ol. ricini. 
KERMES MINER AL. It is a ſulph. ang 
KETMIA. The leaves reſemble thoſe of mall 


of % \uby 
liſtence, * 


which opens when ripe, and diſcloſes many ſeeds 
haave enumerates twenty-two ſpecies. All the ſ 
except thoſe which taſte like ſorrel, agree in vin. 
mallows, This genus, called ketmia by Tournefgr 
hibiſcus of Linnzus. 1 

KEYSER's PILLS. According to an account af 
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pure quick-ſilver, reduced to a red calx by a proy 
gree of heat, which being diſſolved in vinegar (on 
of the former to eight of the latter) is laſtly to he 
with manna, of which two pounds will be requi 


gently by the fire, is rolled into pills, and recomme 
as the moſt effectual remedy. of all the mercurial | 
againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 
KIK, or Kiki. The Palma-Chriſti tree. 
KINA, or Kina-kina, i. e. Cort. Peruv. This 
is taken from the counteſs of Cinchon, whoſe cure} 


KINA-KINA AROMATICA, 1. e. Thuris Cort 
KINO, i. e. Gummi rubrum aſtringens pambi 
KNAWEL. German knot-graſs. It is fone 


KOLERUS. A dry ulcer. Age 
KOLTO, i. e. Plica Polonica. Sk 


KRIEBEL KRANKHEIT. So the Germans al 
raphany- | SO, 
 KURUDU. The true cinnamon tree. 

KUTUBUTH. An Arabian name for a water p 
An inſect perpetually in motion. Hence the name 
been transferred to a ſpecies of melancholy, culle 
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KYMIA. A cucurbit. 
KMT ELEVATUM. White ſublimed cini 

KYMOLEA. The flime, or mud, gathered 
grind ſtanes. . 
K XNA. Opoponax. 


KYNANCHE. A ſpecies of angiva. 
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LAB 


DAN UNI. See LaDanum. | 
' LABARIUM. Looſeneſs of the teeth. 


RA. See PROCESSUS. 

Aa. A lip. The lips are all that are looſe be- 
the gums 3 the red part is called prolabium. When 
ficula, which here is called epithelium, is taken off, 
+2 villous appearance, as in the glans penis. 

FA LEPORINA. The hare lip. It is when 
1 fiſſure in the upper lip, with a want of ſubſtance, 
Mit of a hare, whence its name. The diviſion is 
mes double, like the letter M; it is then called the 
+ hare lip. When this caſe happens to the under 
tis called the ſpurious hare lip. But ſome late pro- 
ſay that this laſt never happens. 


n operation is required, firſt divide all its adheſions 
ally with an incifion knife, then with a ſtraight pair 
Ifars cut off all that is callous, ſo that you make an 
tits upper part; then pierce the lip with two ſilver 
ſo as that the ſides of the fiſſure may be brought and 
ncontact by them and the thread which is to be ap- 
over them. Begin the thread on the upper pin, to 
rthe lips from ſeparating under the heads and points 
little bolſters to prevent their fitting uneaſy upon the 


 ſoas to keep the thread ſoft. Poon en 
g. Pott obſerves, that when the hare-lip is double, 
etimes happens that the middle portion con- 
itſelf up, and the bone projects. To begin the 
in this caſe remove the projecting bone by means of 
le; when this is done the contracted part of the lip 
be brought down and detained there by bandage ; af- 
rds proceed as in the ſingle hare lip, operating on one 
tatime, which is to be thoroughly healed before you 
red to the other. The pins ſhould not be moved be- 


that the fleſh is ſecurely joined before you move the 
When a part of the bone is cut away, wait the 
Ing thereof before you proceed with the hare-lip. See 
Dns Operations; Heiſter's Surgery; Sharp's Ope- 


Ns, | 
ablA PUDENDORUM. They ariſe from the 
Is reneris, lying on the fore part of the pubes, and ex- 
Ing down under the edge of the oſſa pubis, whoſe 
Plylis is exactly between them. They are more pro- 
ent and thick above than below, and unite below at 
prinzum, They are compoſed of ſkin, cellular 
brane, and fat; they are red within, and outwardly 
wrered with hair at the age of puberty. | 
WALES ARTERLE. See MAxILLARIA An- 
A ExTERNA, | 1 N 
WIALES GLANDULZ. The labial glands. The 
wrne which covers the infide of the lips is a conti- 
fon of that on the cheeks; it is alſo perforated by ma- 
mal holes, which anſwer to the ſame number of ſmall 
des, vee Winſlow's Anatomy. | 
5% E. FLOWERS. They are ſuch as have lips, 
10 led flower is an irregular monopetalous flower, 
4 Up two lips; the upper is called the ereſt, the 
| de heard. Sometimes the creſt is wanting, and 
1 - ſtrle and chives ſupply its place, as in the 
7 pine, bugulæ, A 

me ſpecies the upper lip is turned upwards, as in 
"my y; but moſt commonly the upper lip is con- 
. or turns the hollow part down to the under 
bu. „ Tepreſents an helmet, whence they are called 

© eucullate, and-galericulates „ 


| LABELLA LEPORINA, i. e. Labia leporina. 


ent parts, Apply a pledgit of digeſtive over the | 
e 


lhe ſixth or ſeventh day, and then firſt cut the ſtitches | 


LAB 


LABIS. Any forceps, from >auCayw, to lay held of. 
LABRA, i. e. Labiæ pudendorum. 
LABRISULCIUM. A chap in the lip, or the ſame 


as cheilocace. It is a ſcrophulous ſymptom. 


The labriſulcium, or chapped upper lip, as it is a ſcro- 


phulous ſymptom, it requires the ſame treatment as is 


uſual in that diſeaſe ; thus the ſwelling of the lip is taken 
down, at leaſt for a time, until a freſh cold, or other error 
of the non-naturals, occaſion a new fluxion. The cleft or 
chap itſelf may be rubbed with the ol. ceræ, or with the 
ol. amygd. and ſpermaceti. 

Arnoldus Boot treats of this ſymptom particularly in 


his tenth chapter, under the name of cheilocace, where 


he obſerves that children are the uſual ſubjeCts of it. See 


Turner's Surgery. | 
LABRUM VENERIS. The fuller's thiſtle, 


_ LABRUSCA, i. e. Vitis ſylveſtris, | | 


LABURNUM, alſo called anagyris non fœtida major 
cytiſus Alpinus, acopos, peaſe cod tree, or ſtinking bean 
trefoil tree. Boerhaave mentions ſixteen ſpecies. One 


of the ſpecies is called ebony of the Alps, as when poliſhed 


it very much reſembles ebony, and 1s uſed for making 


chairs, &c. It is eaſily raiſed, and would be a profitable 


article here for the cabinet- makers, & c. 5 
LABYRINTHUS. The labyrinth. The ſecond ca- 

vity of the ear. It lies in the pars petroſa of the tempo- 

ral bone, which runs forward and inward. It is an ob- 


long body, divided into three parts, called the veſtibulum, 


the cochlea, and the ſemi circular canals. The veſtibu- 


lum (on which the ſtapes ſtands) is ſituated in the middle; 


the cochlea is the anterior, and lies forward and inward ; 


and the ſemi circular canals which compoſe the poſterior _ 


part, lies backward and outward. The three parts of the 
labyrinth are lined by a fine perioſteum, which ſpreads 
oyer and ſhuts the two feneſtrz of the tympanum. 

LAC. Milk. Milk is very little if at all different 
from the chyle, as when it is taken by the lacteals. See 
CarLus. It is a fluid prepared and ſecreted in the bo- 
dies of animals, but not completely elaborated into an 


animal nature. On a chemical analyſis it yields the ſame _ 


general principles with ſubſtances of the vegetable king- 
dom. | 5 | | | | 

Milk differs in degrees of goodneſs in the following or- 
ders; the beſt is woman's, the next is aſs's, mare's, goat's, 


ſheep's, and the worſt is cow's, becauſe it is the ſtrongeſt 


and moſt difficultly digeſted. 


When milk is gone cold, like moſt other animal flu- 


ids, it loſes much of its excellent qualities, and warming 


it is ſo far from reſtoring them, that they are totally de- 


ſtroyed by it. When m/k is boiled, it becomes a very im- 


| proper aliment for weakly perſons, and for thoſe who have 


weak ſtomachs. Fo | | 
If milk is directed for a nouriſhing diet, and the patient 
is reduced to extreme feebleneſs, it ſhould be ſucked from 
the breaſt of a middle aged woman, of a good habit of bo- 
dy, who lives ſoberly, and uſes moderate exercife; let the 
patient ſuck four or five hours after the woman hath taken 
her uſual meals; much before or much after are alike im- 
proper. Of the advantage and diſadvantage of uſing milk 
before and aſter the circumambient air is mixed with it, is 
frequently hinted at by Galen, and the preference of the 
firſt he ſtrongly urges. . 
When a mit diet is uſed by perſons whoſe ſtrength is not 
ſo extremely reduced as to render a breaſt neceſſary, 
it ſhould, if poſſible, be drank whilſt warm from the cow; 
and in ſuch diſorders, or in ſuch circumſtances of the con- 


ſtitution as are relieved by a total diet of milk, at Jeaft . 
81 | four 
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if drank as ſoon as it is clear, and before the heat is diſſi- 


| Poſes it to curdld, renders it in proportion indigeſtible; 


mucilage is the coagulatble part, which is ſeparated by 


limpid, pals it through a filter, then evaporate it in a 
_ cellar to cryſtallize. The cryſtals are to be waſhed 


but Dr. Lewis recommends the following 


teen drams of ſolid matter, from which water extracts only 
one dram and a half; the ſalt it affords is not very ſweet, | 


— — 
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four pints ſhould be taken every day. This will not ſuf- 
fice for making or keeping the body robuſt ; but for the 
valetudinary, the ſedentary, and ſtudious, it is not only 
ſufficient, but the molt proper. 8 


When milk ſeems to diſagree, a tea-ſpoon full of the 
ſpirit of hartſhorn to a pint, or a draught of lime water, 


pated, which is excited on mixing the lime and water to- 
gether, or the chewing of bark in a morning, and a little 
rhubarb at night, will render it eaſy in the ſtomach and 
promote its digeſtion. _ | 

Milk is demulcent and nutritious ; but whatever diſ- 
it is an improper aliment in febrile and bilious diſorders ; 
but gall, as well as lime water, when taken into the ſto- 
mach, powerfully diſſolves mill that is coagulated there. 

Milt conſiſts of oil, mucilage, ſugar, water, and air. 
The oil ſpontaneouſly ſeparates, and is called cream; the 


| 


mixing rennet with it, and of this they make cheeſe : that 
it poſſeſſes air is proved by placing it under the receiver of 
an air pump, after having heated it a little; and as to the 
ſugar, it is ſeparated by the following method. 


Sugar of Milk. 


Take the whey of cow's milk (made with calf's ren- 
net, ) clarify it with the white of an egg, and if not perfectly 


— 


giaſs veſſel, in the heat of a water bath, and ſet in a cool 


with cold water. This is as directed in the Ph. Paris; 


Take aſs's milt whilſt new, and evaporate it to dryneſs, 
digeſting the dry matter in water till all its. ſoluble parts are 
extracted, and then inſpiſſate the filtered liquor. This pre- 
paration is ſweet, though neither white nor cryſtalline ; 
nor is it perhaps in the pure cryſtalline part of the milk that 
the virtue of it lies. 'The medicinal quality 1s in the ſac- 
charine part, whence women's and aſs's are moſt medici- 
nal; but the nutritive quality is in thoſe parts, which 
abound more in the milk of goats and cows, whence as a 
nutritive their mil is preferred. 8 
According to Hoffman's obſervation twelve ounces of 
woman's milk leaves on evaporation eight drams of ſolid 
matter, of which boiling water diſſolves ſix drams; this 
ſolution yields a rich ſweet ſalt. He obſerves the ſame of 
als's milk. The ſame quantity of cow's milk leaves thir- 


and it diffolves difficultly. All other milis are of an in- 
iermediate nature. | ; 


The Whey of Milk. 


Whey from milk is cooling, diluent, and aperient ; it 


promotes the natural excretions, and increaſes the action 


of the purgative ſweets, as eaſſia, manna, &c, It con- 


tains the nutritive and moſt of the ſaccharine part of milt, 


though) it is ſreed from the more indigeſtible caſeous part. 
A more agreeable whey may be made by the following 
method than by that which 1s uſed in ſeparating the curd 
for cheele.. ---: | BEI N 

Evaporate new mk over a very gentle heat to dryneſs; 
then pour upon the remaining yellow grumous powder 
as much pure water as there was of milk, then boil them 

until the powder is diſſolved, and ſtrain for uſe. 

If whey is taken medicinally, it ſhould be drank for fix 
or eight weeks, at the rate of four or five pints a day. 

A pint of cow's mi being evaporated, about an ounce 
and a half of a yellow powder remained, of which a dram 
and a half diſſolved in water. From a pint of woman's 
milk, hardly an ounce of dry matter remained, but water 
diſſolved more than one half of it. The proportions were 
the ſame, when aſs's mil was uſed. 

See Dioſcorides, lib. ii. cap. 64. Hoffman's Diff. de 


* Mirabili Lactis Aſinini in Medendo Uſu. Hoffman's | 


Diſl. de Salab. ſer. Lact. Med. Muſ. vol. iii. p. 361, &c. 
Percival's Eſſays, Med. and Exp. ed. ii. p. 251, &c. 
Fordyce's Flem. p. 1, 19, &c. 

LAC AMYGDALI. Milk of almonds. So ſome call 
the almond emulſion. ‚ | 


LAC CALCIS. Milk of lime. 80 ſome call the wa- 


| | Arundinaceum, reed millet, Job's tears. The {ce 


LAC LUNA, alſo called agaricus mineral 

ſaxi, marga Candida, white ſtone marle. Ku | th 
marle which partakes very much of the nature 1 aa the 0 
In reality it is a fort of calcareous earth, I = 
LAC SULPHURIS, i. e. Sulphur Precipitaty 17 it 70 
LAC VIRGINALIS. See BENZ OoIN U. * NIA 
LACAPH PHON. P. Ægineta explains it on the 
bark of a tree of an aromatic kind. It is not en be lac 
known what it is. J \CONI 
LACCA. Lac, or gum lac. It is a Concrete ACTAR 
ſubſtance, of a dark red colour, brought from the iCinia, 
Indies; the beſt from Ceylon; it is incruſted on pied TAL 


ſticks; internally divided into cells; is ſaid to alt 
| nous juice of the jujube tree, (but moſt kad l K | 
with on different kinds of trees) it is ſaid to be col ly benef 
by winged red inſects of the ant kind, or it is their from r 
and is impregnated with their colouring matter, imagine 
either depoſited by them on branches of trees, or oi by reaſc 
placed for them; this is called ſtick-lac. In the other ca 
ſmall red bodies are often obſerved, which appexr other's 
the young inſets. If the ſtick-lac is broken iato hen won 
pieces, and is infuſed into warm water until it ce Juldren 
give any tincture to the liquor, the remainder aype $ are to 
| a tranſparent, yellowiſh, brown-colour, and is called eaſt, h 
lac; and on railing the heat ſo as to melt the ſeed-lac,i quickly 
to the ſurface, and is formed into what is callel nes die 
lac. EL ad | | Jaftati 
The ſeed and ſhell-lacs being robbed of the a ſoon 
animal matter, ſeems to be of an intermediate nat or a t 
tween that of wax and reſin, or to partake of the Hen the 
of both. They crumble on chewing, and do not (irs bie 
or Rick together again; laid on a hot iron, they thereto 
fire, and ſoon burn away. If diſtilled, like wn ed, anc 


yield an acid ſpirit, and a butyraceous oil. 4 
lixivia, and volatile alkaline ſpirit, diffolre them! 


purpliſh liquor. With the help of heat they dish be mo 


wid 18 n 


ſp. vim R. Alum promotes its folution in boiling wat | be kex 
is not uſed in medicine; the colouring matter ſent; conſta 
paint, and the reſt is employed for ſealiug wa, will ar 
Neumann's Chem. Works; Dic. of Chem. chiid, 
Mat. Med. 5 5 N mes pi 

LACCOPEDON. So the Athenians called de nurſe | 
part of the ſcrotum. en lon 


_ LACERATURA. A lacerated wound, The {an ealthy 
vulnus ; which ſee. | VVV nd wh 
LACERTULI. Bundles, e. g. of fibres, &. $ good 
LACERTUS. That part of the arm from the {bo laltneſs 
to the elbow. _ | SE | that th 
| LACERUM FORAMEN. It is one of the1 ions a1 
holes in the head, through which the third, four, tom 
branch of the fifth, and the ſixth pair of nerves pals ontinu 


LACHRYMA JOBI, alſo called lithoſpermum, mi * 
Bly, an 


ö ſemble tears, whence one of the names above gin ener 
this plant, which hath the appearance of a reed, om 
ſeeds are ſaid to be lithontriptic, but they are not un de me 
uſe. Raii Hiſt. . SR ier fix 

P LACHRYMALIA OSSA, i. e. Offa unguis. the « 


 LACHRYMALIA PUNCTA. At a little diſt t nur! 
from the internal angle of the eye, on the edge 0! A ey 
eye-lids, may be ſeen two ſmall holes, which arc the aul 
fices into the lachrymal channels and bag, and ef i br; 


thus named. | rem 


LACHRYMALIS GLANDULA. The Tt 
called it glandula innominata, In the upper pi 1 45 5 
ſocket, a little above the external angle of the && . 
depreſſion, which receives the ſuperior part of the 4 
dula lachrymalis. This gland is white, dien * 
the conglomerate kind, compoſed of ſeveral {mal k = 
each of which ſends out its excretory duct; tk. 1 1 4 | 
behind the tunica conjunctiva of the upper eye. 4 R = 
the outer canthus; the ducts pierce obliquel) © "| 
conjunctiva of the upper-lid near the outer ay 

forate the internal membrane of the ſame ehen 

open on the inſide of the tunica conjunctiva, 4. 

perior part of the tarſus. Theſe ducts were fri 1 

ed in the quadruped; they are very ſmall 1 m” 000 
ſubject. Dr. Hunter demonſtrated them in the 2 if if 
of lectures which he publicly gare. The 1 
glands is to ſecrete a fluid for keeping the os 1x1 
moiſt, and for waſhing away ſuch foreign bodies 


tet which is whitened by a ſolution of quicklime in it. 


accidentally be lodged there. Lack 


LAC 

LIS NERVUS. The fifth pair of nerves 
. dat into branches, the firſt of which 
led the orbitary branch; and this is ſubdivided into 
more, the third of which is called. the /achryma 
; it goes chiefly to the lachrymal gland. ; | 
UNIX. In botany it ſignifies the inciſores, Or 
on the borders of leaves or flowers; hence they are 
to be laciniated. 


CONICUM. A ſtove, bagnio, or ſweating- room. 
LCTARIA. Aliments prepared of milk. The ſame 


icinia, . . ® © | 

CTATIO. Eaftation, or giving ſuck. The mo- 
| breaſt, if poſſible, ſhould be allowed the child, at 
during the firſt month, for thus the child is more pe- 
jy benefited by what it ſucks, and the mother is pre- 
{from more real inconveniences than the falſely de- 
imagine they would ſuffer by compliance herewith ; 
by reaſon of an infirm conſtitution, or other cauſes, 
other cannot ſuckle her child, let dry nurſing under 
other's eye be purſued. | 


tildren and themſelves are thereby injured 3 wet 
ne to be preferred, who during the time they give 
aſt, have rather an increaſed appetite, and digeſt 


ines die conſumptive. In ſhort, thoſe nurſes with 
| /aftation may for a while agree, ſhould wean the 
as ſoon as their appetite leſſens, their ſtrength ſeems 
| or a tendency to hyſteric ſymptoms are manifeſt. 

hen the new-born child is to be brought up by the 


thereto; thus the milk is ſooner and more eaſily 
ed, and there is leſs hazard of a fever, than when 
uid is not put to it before the milk begins to flow of 


the mother does not ſuckle her child, her breaſts 
| be kept warm with flannels, or with a hare-ſkin, 
conſtant perſpiration may be oy eee z thus there 
vill ariſe much inconvenience from the milk. | 
child, notwithſtanding all our care in dry nurſing, 
mes pines if a breaſt is not allowed. In this caſe, 
nucſe ſhould be provided, if poſſible one that hath 
en long delivered of a child. She ſhould be young, 
ealthy habit, and an active diſpoſition, a mild tem- 
nd whoſe breaſts are well filled with milk. If the 
$ good, it is ſweetiſh to the taſte, and totally free 
nes; to the eye it appears thin, and of a bluiſh 
that the woman hath her menſes, if in other reſpects 
ons are not made, this need not be any; and as to 
Itom with many, of abſtaining from venery while 
ountinue to ſuckle a child, it is ſo far without reaſon 
port it, that the truth is, a rigorous chaſtity is as 
I, and often more pernicious, than an immoderate 
\enery. Amongſt the vulgar errors, is that of red- 
women being improper for wet nurſes. 

ind * menſes do not appear during the firſt months, 


the child ſhould be weaned. 


od every day; with this, a proper quantity of veget- 
e the [ould be mixed, Thin Wa or milk, 45 . 055 
p breakfaſts and their ſuppers ; and if the ſtrength 
wy to fail a little, a draught of good ale ſhould 
nd then be allowed 3 but ſpirituous liquors, muſt, in 


it of be ſoreborn, not but a ſpoonful of rum may be 
ee, ma Quart of milk and water, i. e. (a pint of each) 
the g 52 proper common drink. 5 . 

g. 20 hi dis well obſerved by Dr. Hunter, that the far 
all nder of thoſe women who have cancers in the 
js ſt tende are old maids, and thoſe who refuſe to give 
ch! — children; yet it is the unhappineſs of ſome 
the tul b "Others not to be able, for inſtance, thoſe with 


hos. | 0 M4 * 0 
hus, | Mititutions, and that are ſubject to nervous diſ- 


he A ole who do not eat a ſufficient quantiry of ſolid 
7 "Joy the benefit of exerciſe and air: if chil- 


disco bept at their breaſts, they ei 3 

| , they either die whilſt young 
he hu on and fickly after childhood is paſt, and ſo on 
ny remaining life, - au | 
e 01.9 | 


ont every. 1 


a t is th 
6 81 Il to its m the cuſtom of many, not to apply 


other's breaſts before the milk flows freely 


| 


ben women loſe their appetite by giving ſuck, both 


quickly ; the former are apt to waſte away, and | 


's breaſt, apply it in ten or twelve hours after de- 


ier x or eight months ſuckling they begin to de- 


t nurſes ſhould eat, at leaſt, one hearty meal of ani- 


The milk fever. This frequently happens 


of itſelf; thus by the third or fourth day after deliver a fe- 
ver is brought on, with a train of other ill effects. The ni 


the letting the child ſuck for two or three days after deli- 
very; then the breaſt is ſo full that it cannot eaſily be 
emptied, conſequently, it becomes inflamed, and the eva- 
cuation that way being ſuppreſſed, a fever is excited. 
Where there is a ſecretion of milk, its due diſcharge is as 
neceſſary as that of the lochia; the ſtoppage of either 
produces the ſame complaint, viz. the milk fever, by oc- 
caſioning a plethora. Other imprudencies may give riſe 
to this diſorder, or accidents that were not ſo ealy to avoid 
may be the preceding cauſes. 

The more immediate cauſes are a diſtention of the 
nerves in the breaſts, which is readily diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſwelling of the glands; and an abſorption of milk, which 
hath become acrid by ſtagnating in the breaſt, and is 
known by a rigor and looſeneſs coming on after the breaſts 
have been inflamed and painful, | 

The uſual ſymptoms are pain and diſtention in the 
breaſts. Theſe extend often to the arm-pits, where the 
pain is very conſiderable. Sometimes the breaſts become 
| hard, hot, and inflamed; then thirſt, head-ach, and ſe- 
ver ſoon follow. EX | 

If the diforder 1s not violent, it continues a day or 
two, and then ſpontaneouſly vaniſhes by a copious perſpi- 
nn e 
If the patient is ſanguine and robuſt, blood may be 


caution ſhould attend its uſe. Apply the child to the 
breaſts, and linen cloths dipped in freſh cool drawn lin- 
ſeed oil muſt be laid over them; the bowels ſhould be 
emptied by means of a clyſter, or a gentle cooling purge 
may be given. Theſe, with the ſaline mixture, and the 
uſual modes of adminiſtering antimonial preparations, 
rarely fail to carry off the diſeaſe, | 
A thin, cooling diet, conſiſting chiefly of panada, bar- 
ley-water, and ſuch like, ſhould be uſed, until the vio- 
lence of the ſymptoms are removed. | | 
If the breaſts ſhould ſuppurate, proceed as in an AB 
scEss of the BREAST, which ſee. See alſo Kirkland on 
Child-bed Fevers. 4 | | | 
LACTEA VASA. The lacteal veſſels. They ariſe 
by imperceptible beginnings from the inteſtines, and ra- 
mify upon them as the arteries; they run through the 
Kane in long ſolitary trunks, and in their way to the 
receptaculum chyli they run through the lymphatic glands 
at the root of the meſentery ; they unite with each other, 
and with the Iymphatics about the laſt dorſal, or fiſt 
and ſecond lumbar vertebræ, to form the receptaculum 
chyli (which by and by becomes ſmaller than many of its 
branches); it lies upon the right ſide and behind the 
aorta z it climbs up between the aorta and the vena azy- 
gos behind the ceſophagus, and here is called the thoracic 
duct; when it arrives at the curvature of the aorta it paſſes 


ſide of the vertebræ colli, and terminates in the angle be- 
tween the internal jugular and the left ſubclavian vein. 


thoracic duct; ſo that every lateral preſſure will force up 
the chyle, as that by inſpiration and the pulſation of the 
_ aorta, | 
Any compreſſion upon the thoracic duct will occaſion an 
atrophy and death. | 
The ladleals are the abſorbents of the bowels, begin- 
ning in their inner ſurface ; the ſame kind of veſſels are 


called abſorbents, or lymphatics, in other parts of the 


body, and take their riſe from the ſurfaces of the reſpec- 
tive parts; ſo that the lacteals, lymphatics, and abſorbents, 
are all the ſame kind of veſſels. Dr. Hunter ſays that the 
| lafteals and lymphatics are the ſame veſſels, only differing 
in their ſituation; and they both terminate in the ſame 
duct. | 

The vaſa chylifera are alſo called venæ latex, becauſe 


and becauſe like them they convey their contents from 

ſmaller to larger tubes. | 
Dr. Harvey diſcovered the lymphatics in the year 1616. 
In 1627 they were publiſhed by another author. Aſelius 
and Pecquet diſcovered the receptacle of the chyle and 
the thoracic duct. Pecquet demonſtrated them at Paris 
in 


fever rarely happens to any but thoſe who have deferred 


taken from the arm; but as this is rarely required, ſome 


to the left ſide, lies cloſe to the pleura, comes upon the 


The /afeals are furniſhed with many valves, and ſo is the 


their valves are diſpoſed as thoſe of the blood veins are, 
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L AD 


in the year 1651 and 1652. Uzzalius diſcovered the lac- 


teals in a dog, running to the meſenteric glands ; this 


was in the year 1662. See Winſlow's Anatomy, and | 


Monro's deſcription of the receptacles of the chyle and 
the thoracic duct, at the end of his Oſteology. ' 
LACTICA. The Arabian name for that ſpecies of ſe- 
ver which the Greeks call/typhos or typhodes. | 
LACTICINIA, Aliments prepared of milk. 
LACTIFERA DUCTUS. The glandular body of the 
breaſt contains a white maſs, which is merely a collection 
of membranous ducts; they are narrow at their origin, 
broad in the middle, and contract again as they approach 
the papillæ, near which they form a kind of circle of 
communication. Theſe are la&iferous ducts. 
LACTIFERI TUBULI, i. e. Lactiferi dutus. 
LACTIFERUS. Lactiferous plants are thoſe which 
abound with a milky juice. | EN | 
LACTUCA. Lettuce. It is-a plant with, ſlender but 
firm ſtalks, which yield, as do the leaves, a milky juice 
on being wounded. The flower conſiſts of a number of 
flat floſculi ſet in a ſmall ſcaly cup, followed by ſhort flat 


| ſeeds, which are pointed at both ends, and winged with 


down. 5 | 
_ LACTUCA HORTENSIS. Garden lettuces n. 
LACTUCA AGNINA, alſo called locuſta herba, va- 


leriana campeſtris inodora major, valerianella arvenſis 


præcox humilis ſemine compreſſo, lamb's lettuce, and 
corn ſallad. | „ 
LACTUCA SYLVESTRIS, called alſo ſcariola, lac- 
tuca graveolens. Strong-ſcented lettuce. | 
_ LACTUCA MARINA, alſo called fucus lactucæ fo- 
lio, lichen marinus, muſcus marinus, bryon marinum, 
intybacea. Oyſter green. | 
This laſt is a ſpecies of fucus of the ſame uſe as the 
alga z but of lettuces that are proper ſpecies, Boerhaave 
enumerates fifty-five different ones. ; 
In general lettuces are emollient, refrigerating, ſapona- 
ceous, reſolvent, diuretic, and laxative. They are better 


to be eaten raw than boiled. They are eaſily digeſted, 
but afford very little /nouriſhment. Their milky juice in- 


ſpiſſated is a kind of opium; but as a medicine they are 

not celebrated. = „„ | Þ 
LACTUCA. A name of ſeveral forts of chondrilla. 
LACTUCELLA. Sow thiſtle, 1 
LACTUCIMINA. Aphthæ. 
LACTUMEN, i. e. Achor. 


LACTUMINA. Little ulcers, or cruſty ſcabs in the | 


ſkin, ſo called becauſe they chiefly happen to children at 
the breaſt. | | 


LACUNZ. Certain excretory ducts in the vagina are | 


thus named, ſo are the glands, or their excretory ducts, in 
the urethra. They are any drain or furrow, 3 lacus, 
a ſtanding- pool. | "A e 
LACUNE, i. e. Terra ſigillata. 
LADA. Black pepper. 
LADA CHILLI. Guinea pepper. N 
LADANUM, alſo called labdanum, ciſtus, ledon Cre- 


tenſe. The true ladaniferous ſhrub, Ciſtus Creticus, | 


Linn, 'The gum labdanum is a reſinous juice which ex- 
udes upon the leaves of this ſhrub: it grows plentifully 


in Candy, Arabia, and other parts of the Archipelago. | 
The juice is collected by ſlightly bruifing the ſhrub, during 


the ſummer heats, with a kind of rake, which hath ſeve- 


ral leather thongs fixed to it inſtead of teeth; the unctu- 


ous Juice adheres to the thongs, and is afterwards ſcraped 
off with knives. The plant grows in ſandy places on the 
ſea-ſhore, which accounts for the quantity of ſand that is 
mixed with the gum. | 


There are two ſorts of gum labdanum. The beſt is in 


dark coloured black maſſes, of the conſiſtence of a plaſter, 


and grows {till ſofter on being handled ; the other is in 
long rolls curled up. It is harder than the former, but of 

a paler colour. 5 | 
In general, this gum agrees in virtues with the balſam of 
Peru, but is rarely uſed otherwiſe than in external appli- 
cations, and amongſt perfumes. It hath an agreeable ſmell, 


and a light, pungent, bitteriſh taſte ; reQified ſpirit of wine | 


diſſolves nearly the whole of the pure gum ; water takes 
up by infuſion much of its ſmell and taſte. By diſtillation 


with water, an eſſential oil ariſes, leaving behind it a brit- 
tle reſin. | 


gum. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neuman 


3 AGOPHTHALMUS » from Naos, a hare, and ; 


| reckons it a ſpecies of trifolium. It is a low ſx 


rarely uſed. 


ſiſts in an inability to pronounce certain conſonant, 


| woolly or downy ſubſtance, as is commonly col 


L AN 


Heat ſoon and eaſily deſtroys the ſpeciſic flavour 


LADANTIA. See JuvanTia. N 
LAMOS. The gullet or throat. A Greek www. 
LAGAROS. An epithet for the right __ | 
the heart. a * 
LAGOCHEILOS, from aayo; 
lip. A perſon with a hare's lip, 
LAGON. The flank. 
LAGOPHTHALMIA. See EC TRO IU. 


» @ hare, and onda, 


{405y an eye. 
| LAGOPODIUM. The herb hare's-foot, 
 LAGOPUS. Hare-footed. 
LAGOPUS, called alſo pes leporinus, trifgn 
venſe humile ſpicatum, lagopodium, hare's-foot or | 
foot trefoil, herb Trinity, or Trinity-graſs. Ben 
plant, with narrow hairy leaves; the flowers an 
purple colour; the root periſhes in winter. I 
mongſt corn, and in fallow fields; it flowers in June 
July. The whole plant is reckoned aſttingentz 


LAGOPUS. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of tri 
LAGOSTOMA. The hare-lip. 
LAL O. It is the bark of the tree called baobab. 
mucilaginous, and powerfully promotes perſpiraticr 
LAMAC. Gum Arabic. 
LAMBDACISMUS. A defect in ſpeech, which 


 LAMBDOIDES. The name of the ſuture which 
betwixt the occipitis and offa parietaliæ. It is ſo 
from its reſemblance to the Greek letter A, lambla 
is allo a name of the os hyoides. | 

LAMES PERSPIR ABILES. So the anticnts 6 


the cellular membrane. 


Immon « 
e points, 
r, aſtrin, 
ce the r. 
ame pul 


_ LAMINA CRIBROSA. The cribriform lanel =_ 
is the horizontal plate of the os ethmoides, through er 
the olfactory nerves paſs. 5 ATE 

IL AMINE SPONGIOSZ INFERIORE,, i 
chæ narium inferiores. r dock. 
LAMIUM. Dead nettle. Boerhaave mentions! cf the 
teen ſpecies. | 5 x Noa 
LAMIUM ALBUM, Linn. Alſo called urtica n. hn” 

| Archangelica flore albo, urtica alba, urtica ines. WM | of 
Archangel, or dead nettle. x blayathy 


lis inte 


LAMIUM RUBRUM, alſo called lamiun p 


reum fœtidum, galeopſis. Red Archangel, or ſmal 3 
nettle. | | ua 
LAMIUM MACULATUM, called alſo galeq * 


tea, milzadella, urtica lactea. Spotted Archangel 


acht 
LAMIUM LUTEUM, called alſo galeopis, f 
montana, galeobdulon. Yellow Archangel. . : 
Theſe plants are well known every where; inful . 


them are commended as almoſt ſpecific in the fluor 


but experience hath not manifeſted any great uk Sy 
from them. „ | 3 bis ſpec 
LAMIUM. The name of a ſpecies of bam er t 
ſpecies of marrubiaſtrum, of ſeveral ſpecies of gal tis a pc 
and of the caſſida. 7 | a tron 
LAMPSANA, alfo called papillaris herba, m = 
dog-creſſes, nipple-wort. It is a roughiſh plant, l = 
ſmall yellow floſculous flowers. It is annual, gh Ic, teu 
in fields, and by the ſides of the roads. It is s fror 
bitter lacteſcent plants, nearly ſimilar in virtues 19 ns it is 
lion, endive, and others of the ſame claſs. [t hat TA 
applied to ulcerations on the nipples, whence ie the rc 
papillaris, and nipple-wort. 88 Mic, an 
The preſent practice does not notice it. ulefu 
LAMPSANA. A name of rapiſtrum. | der is 
LANA. Wool. Burnt wool is eſcharotic. | 'Þ 
LANA SUCCIDA. Sordid wool, or tat "le Cor: 
| greaſy with the ſweat of the theep. 5 vr 
LANARIA. A name of the lychnis ſylreſir be bar 
ſaponaria vulgo, and verbaſcum. be acti 
LANGUOR. Debility of ſpirits. 8 ll cont 
LANGUOR PANNONICUS, i. e. Morbus Med. 
ricus. | \ 5 WA! 
LANIGERUS. Lanigerous trees ate ſuch (an, 


the catkins of the willow, 


LAP 


i. e. Viburnum. | 
Ir INOSUS, Lanuginous, or downy, as the 
Noc. Down. The ſeeds of plants which have 
a ſobſtance faſtened to them, which ſerves as 
A tranſport them, are termed lanuginous. They 
i called pappous. See CHNus. . 
ONICA CURATIO. A method of curing the 
dy evaporating the morbid matter by topics. 
\PARA, the flanks, from »anagu, to empty, becauſe 
part falls in as if empty. 


\PAROCELE. A rupture through the fide of the 
\PATHUM. Dock. It is a perennial plant, of 


1 Boerhaave enumerates eighteen ſpecies. 


Tm; ſharp-pointed dock. It is the rumex acutus, 
Docks are ſo generally known as to render a de- 
don needleſs. This ſpecies, whoſe leaves are ſharper 
ed than the common ſort, hath a bitter aſtringent 
but no remarkable ſmell: the roots of the other 
non wild docks are nearly of the ſame quality, 


oy riking an inky blackneſs with a ſolution of vitriol, 
if the two the ſhary-pointed is to be preferced. The 
of both have a laxative as well as a corroborant qua- 
but the former quality is poſſeſſed in a very ſmall 
e. Water takes up all their virtue; and in ſpring 
re uſed with moſt advantage. 

\PATHUM VULGARE ; broad leaved wild dock, 
mmon dock. The leaves are very large, roundiſh 
e points, and are ſouriſh to the taſte. The root is 
„ a\lringent, and of a pale or yellowiſh colour. In 
ce the root is in common uſe, and that for moſt of 
ime purpoſes as the great water dock. The largeſt 
in moiſt grounds, the ſmalleſt and moſt aſtringent 


im; herba Britannica; lapathum paluſtre ; great 


x 2uaticus, ſol. cordatis acutis, floribus hei maphro- 


in his Enchiridion Botanicum, deſcribes the rumex 
lapathum thus :—Rumex floribus hermaphroditis ; 
ls integtis graniferis, foliis lanceolatis acutis. Hudſ. 
W. Curtis, in his Catalogue of Medicinal, &c. 


bydrolapathum, Linn. The leaves of this kind are 


ach on the outſide, internally they are white, hav- 
a faint reddiſh tinge, which in drying changes in ſome 
sto a yellowiſh or brown. 

corcing to Muntingius, the name Britannicus is 
1 > word, which ſignifies a power to faſten 
teeth, | 

dis ſpecies of dock is found in moſt parts of England 
zer ſides. 5 | 

£15 powerful antiſcorbutic if freely taken internally 
a irong decoction of it puts a ſtop to eating ulcers in 


© extols it from his own experience, as uſeful in ſcor- 
ſe theumatic, and cutaneous diſorders, alſo in diſ- 


4 Fg evidently uſeſul in flatulent diſorders, and a 
© altant to the ſtomach in its office of digeſting. 

ite root is dried and powdered, it is a powerful an- 
due and in general is a good ſubſtitute for the bark; 
Uſeful in many nervous diſorders : but where the 
* is unacceptable, the following decoCtion may be 


* e. rad. hydrolap. I fs. coq. lenit. in aq. plu- 
3 ad 8b iv. & cola. cap. Ib ſs. tepid. 4. in die 
1 roi of the root contains the greateſt proportion 
g ay: parts; but the whole plant may be uſed, as 


Med, Mul. vol 1. page 46, &c. | 


im, fanguis draconis herba, blood wort. 


p\THUM ACUTUM ; alſo called rumex ; Oxy- | 


y diſcover their aſtringent matter both by the taſte, 


PATHUM AQU ATICUM ; called alfo hydrola- | 


dock. Hydrolapathum direCted in the Materia Me- 
of the Edinb. College, is the rumex aquaticus, or 


\ valvulis integerrimis nudis, Linn. But Dr. Brough- 


ts, in the London Botanic Garden, ſays, it is the ru- 


two to three feet long, and are laxative ; the roots 


mouth and tonſils, cures ſpongy gums, &c. Boer- 


fr from obſtructed viſcera. From the experience of | 


, "Nams the ſame medical virtues with the root. 


MPATHUM RUBRUM ; alſo called lapathum ſan- | : 
| Tejas te cut, i. e. Tracheotomia. 


The leaves are recommended as laxative, and the ſeeds 
for reſtraining uterine fluxes. | 

LAPATHUM HORTENSE, called alſo rhabarba- 
rum monachorum, patientia, hippolapathum, monks 
rhubarb, The ſtalk of this dock is red, and branched 
towards the top; the root is thick at the head, but ſoon 
divides into ſeveral branches of a brown colour outwardly, 
and a deep yellow within. The virtues of the root are 
ſimilar to thoſe of the root of rhubarb, only differing in 
being leſs purgative and more aſtringent. 

LAPATHUM ALPINUM, alſo called hippolapathum 


rotundifokum, lapathum montanum, baſtard monks 
rhubarb. 


root is brown outwardly, and intenſely red within. This 
and the true ſpecies may be uſed indifferently. 
LAPATHUM. A name of a ſpecies of pond weed, 


of ſeveral kinds of ſorrel, of rhubarb, the herb mercury, 


and a kind of ſpinage. 
LAPIDILLUM, or Lapidillus. The name of a kind 
of ſpoon, formerly uſed to take out ſmall ſtones and frag- 


ments from the bladder. : 


LAPILLI, i. e. Oculi cancrorum. 5 | 

LAPIS. Stone. The chemiſt conſiders ſtones and 
earth as earth; the foſſiliſt divides them into two claſſes. 
With the foſſiliſt, the characters of ſtone are, that they are 


foſſil bodies, whoſe component parts do not imbibe wa- 


ter; which neither fall down into a looſe maſs, nor, when 
rubbed gently between the fingers, are diviſible, after they 
have been ſoaked a ſufficient time in water ; without in- 
flammability ; containing no metal, at leaſt no further 
quantity than barely tinges them; and without a ſaline 
taſte, and ſolubility in water. Edward's Elements of 
Foſſilogy. According to the chemiſt, ſtone is formed 
by a mixture of an acid with earth, which is hardened 


ferent proportions of earth ariſes different kinds of ſtones ; 
the different kinds of earth diſſolved by the acid af- 
fords another variety. A. ſolution of ſome metallic mat- 


exceptionable. All that hitherto have been examined, 
conſiſt of cryſtalline, calcareous, argillaceous, talky, or 
gypſcous earths; they are rarely any of theſe pure, but 
mixed in different proportions with other mineral ſub- 
ſtances. See Newmann's Chem. Works; Bomare's Dict. 
of Nat. Hiſt. . 8 
LAPIS. A name annexed to many chemical prepara- 
tions, as the lapis infernalis, lapis prunellz, &c. _ 
LAPPA, 1. e. Bardana. | 
LAPPAGO, i. e. Hippophæs; and, according to 
Blancard, it is apa line. 8 55 
LAPPULA. A name of ſome ſpecies of parſley. 
LAP PULA CANARIA. A name for ſome ſpecies of 


caucalis. | 


LAQUEUS. In ſurgery it is a nooſe, and belongs to 
either bandages or inſtruments. | 
LAQUEUS GU'TTURIS. A malignant inflamma- 
tion of the tonſils. | | 185 
LARBASON. Antimony. x 
 LARDUM. Bacon. It is a properfood for thoſe who 
uſe ſtrong exerciſe. | | 
LARIX. The larch tree. The leaves are long and 
narrow, produced out of little tubercles, but fall off in 


| winter ; the cones are ſmall and oblong ; the branches are 


regular as thoſe of the fir-tree. This tree is very com- 


from it is produced the Venice turpentine. Raii Hiſt, 
LARIX. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of cedar. 

LARVA. A maſk. When the face is burnt with 
gunpowder, &c. the application is a linen maſk, with 
holes for the eyes, noſe, and mouth; this maſk is moiſt- 
encd with proper remedies, and applied to the face ; it is 
tied behind with ſix tapes. | 

LARYNGAZ ARTERLA ET VENZA. See Gu r- 
TURALIS SUPERIOR. | | 

LARYNGOTOMIA, from aapuyt, the throat, and 


5 U LAR- 


The leaves are very broad like thoſe of burdock; the 


by ſubterranean heat, or petrified by cold. From the dif- 


ter uſually gives the colours. Stahl divides all ſtones into 
calcareous and vitreſcible, but this arrangement is very 


LAPPULA RUSTICORUM, i. e. Cynogloſſum minus. 


mon on the Alps, and ſeveral parts of Germany, and 
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See SPHENOIDES OS. 
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LARYNX. The larynx- hath five cartilages; it forms | 


the upper part of the wind-pipe. The firſt of the carti- 
lages is the thyroid; it is placed juſt under the baſis of 
the os hyoides; it is of a quadrangular figure, and ſtands 
in the anterior part of the neck, where the pomum Adami 
is ſeen; the lateral portion runs back, and ends in two 
proceſſes, one of which /runs up, the other down, and are 
connected by the os hyoides. The ſecond is the cricoid 
cartilage; it ſtands beneath the preceding, it is of an annu- 
lar figure; the back part ſtands between the two proceſſes 
of the thyroid, to which it is articulated, Tbe two arytæ- 
noid cartilages are joined to the poſterior and ſuperior parts 
of the cricoidg by peculiar articulations, that the glottis 
may be the mote readily opened and contracted ; each of 
theſe have a protuberance for the inſertion of the muſcles, 
which protuberance ſtands over the cricoid, and each have 
a proceſs, where the ligament of the epiglottis is fixed; 
they are ſmall at their baſe, and large at their upper part. 
The fifth is the epiglottis, which ſee. | 
LASCIVUS. 80 Paracelſus calls the chorea ſanQti viti. 
LASER. Aſafcœtida, or the plant from which it fiows. 
LASERPITIUM VULGATIUS; called allo gen- 


tiana alba, Libanotis, Thapſia, ſeſeli Athiopicum, ccrvaria | 


nigra, the leſſer herb frankincenſe. Laſſerwort.— 8 


It is a plant which is found in great plenty in Switzer- 


land, and on the Pyrenean mountains; the root is recom- 
mended as alexipharmic and uterine, but it is not in uſe. 
Boerhaave enumerates ſixteen ſpecies. | 


LASERFITIUM 1s 
the ſylphium. _ = 

LASSITUDO. Muſcular debility. 

LATA LIGAMENTA. The broad ligaments of the 
womb are properly only a duplicature of the peritonzum, 
reflecting from the loins to the uterus, and are long enough 
to admit it to hang down into the vagina. 

LATER. A brick. Bricks are heated and applied to 
various parts of the body, or on cataplaſms, to continue 
their heat. And an oil is made by quenching hot bricks 
in olive oil, until all the oil is imbibed, and then diſ- 
tilling them in a retort until all the oil is drawn off; after 


which the ſpirit muſt be ſeparated. - This oil is named of 


lateritium, vel philoſophorum. | 

LATERALES (LIGA. ) On the 
meri there are two particular ligaments, which may be 
called lateral or intermuſcular ; they are long, flat, thin, 
narrow, fixed on one edge along the two lower thirds of 


the bone, and reaching to both condyles. They are 


braced pretty tight, and are very narrow at the upper | 


part, but broader toward the condyles, from whence they 


are expanded like a gooſe's foot, and form the brachio- cu- 


bital, and brachio radial ligaments. | | 
LATERALES MUSC. So the maſeter muſcles are 

named. | | | 
LATERALES MUSC. NASI. 

Musc. | | 
LATERALES PROCESS. OSSIS SPHAZNOIDES. 


See OBL1QUI1 Nas! 


LATERITIUM OL. See LATEX. 


LATHYRIS. See Victa, CaTAPUTIA, VANILLA, 


Ocnurvs, CLYMENUM, HisPANICUM, and NIss0OLIA. 
LATISSIMUS, (ſo called becauſe it is latiſſimus, 
i. e. the broadeſt,) DORSI. This muſcle riſes from 
the facia lumborum at its lower part; higher from the 
ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth vertebræ. At its anterior part 
it riſes from the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
ribs; its fibres run round the poſterior and inferior angle 
of the ſcapula, and its tendon is inſerted into the poſterior 
ridge of the groove of the biceps. Its office is to pull the 
arm backwards and cloſe to the body. | 
LAUCANIA. The throat, or the ceſophagus. 
LAUDANUM, from laus praiſe. The name implies 
that the medicines is worthy of praiſe ; it is generally con- 
lined to preparations of opium. | 
LAUREOLA MAS, alſo called chamædaphne, thy- 
melæa laurifolio ſempervirens, daphnodies, ſpurge laurel. 
It is the daphne laureola, Linn. It is a ſmall ſhrub, its 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, but are leſſer; the 
flowers conſiſt of one leaf which is greeniſh. The leaves, 
berries, and bark, are acrid and hot, burning and inflam- 
ing the mouth; if ſwallowed they vomit and purge. In 
March or April the flowers appear; in September the ber- 
ries ripen. See Raii Hiſt, Lewis's Mat. Med. 


a name of the oreoſelinum, and of 


| and ripens its fruit in September. 


body of the os hu- | 


l 


the eſſential oil which it affords in 


| berries reſembling cherries, and containing and 


vinous ſpirits, either by infuſion or diſtillation. 


that claſs which produces epileptic ſymptoms: K 


quantities, they die almoſt inſtantly, and without es 
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LAUREOLO FCEMINA, alſo calleq 


ſerion, chamælxa, thymelza lauriſolio decidu fd 0 A 
ſpurge olive, widow wail, Daphne Wee merg . 
ne floribus purpureis ſeſſilibus ternis eaulinis, f x 2 lowe 
latis deciduis, Linn. It is a ſmall tree or bu, * Uh recc 
purpliſh or white flowers, which are followez 4d 10 reli 
ſhaped Jeaves. The flowers appear in [os 0 ” NEN 
guit or September the berries ripen, We 3 

A decoction of the cortical part of the roots i; \URUS 
ful remedy in many venereal ſymptoms, ſpeci?  Jaurel 


aſhſted by the merc. cor. A. This bark ſhown: 
thered freſh as it is wanted. The beſt der | 
ſoil. Boil an ounce of the freſh gathered bark 
roots of mezeron, in twelve pints J 
the end of the boiling an ounce of 


URUS 
The I: 
18 perent 
e bay tr 
„ with e 


of water to ein] 
. . 8 
liquorice root | 


added; of the ſtrained liquor half a Pint may be. palin) 
four times a day. Dr. Ruſſel ſtrongly recomment erries, c. 
uſe of this decoction, particularly when NoAurn within 


are violent in the venereal diforder ; alſo for waſhins 
nodes which proceed from a thickening of the 1 


togeth 


l N m mem ommon 
of the bones. dee Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond. Med Lor May 
and Inq. vol. iii. p. 189, &c. . | which. a 
LAURIFOLIA MAGELLANICA, See W. up the f 
RANUS CORTEX, 5 — 
LAURINUM. The Flanders oil of bays, See Je leaves 
NELEONG on oa ttt OY ate roc 
5 LAURO-CERASUS, alſo called ceraſus folio |, a ſmall 
ceratus Trapezuntina, bay cherry, or the laure! chen bed ſpurt 


The 


more el 


cherry bay. It is the prunus-lauro-ceraſus of Lin, 
The root of this tree or ſhrub, is large, tough, 


furniſhed with many fibres. The branches re „tis fl. 
numerous, brown on the outſide, and white Within, jellowil 
leaves are large, fleſhy, oblong, ſhining, pointed x leave: 


ends, and ſlightly ſerrated at the edges: their upper 
face is ſmooth, and of a beautiful dark green coloy 
under fide is rough, ſtrongly marked with fibres, 2 
a light green complexion. The flowers appear tn 
the ſuperior part of the branches; they are pentipe 


in five-leaved cups. They are followed by bn 
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ſtone within the pulp of the fruit. It flowers in 


The leaves have a bitter taite, with a flavour re 
ling that of bitter almonds, and the kernels of peaches 
apricots : this flavour is communicated to water a 


preparations are ſo extremely deleterious, and ſomet 
lo ſudden in their operation, as to occaſion inſtant a 
Dr. Mead relates, that a few ſpoonfulls of laure! 
killed a large dog whilſt it was paſſing down lus ti 
before it could be ſuppoſed to have reached the tan 
It is the molt expeditious means of killing cogs at 
moſt all kinds of animals; given by the mouth, ori 
ed into the rectum, its operation is equaliy cert 
it acts the moment it touches the ſtomach, or 157! 
into the inteſtines. It is ſpeedily mortal to mall a0 
if applied to wounds of the mufcles. This pad 


- 
1/4» 


rally produces very ſtrong convulſions, and in 2 0. 
death. The ſpaſmodic motions of the who!e dag 
extremely violent on taking it. Two tea poo! 
laurel water were given to middle {ized rabbits; u 
a minute they were convulſed, and in leſs than 29! 
they were dead. When it is given ſtrong, aue 


6 


ſions, a ſudden and univerſal paralyſis coming o. 


e 
in leſs quantities the convulſions are more ot lels U "mp 
On diſſection, aſter this poiſon has been taken, 0 l 4 
mon appearances are obſerved in the ſtomach of, = 
the arteries are found empty, and the veins tuts he 
blood. The ſinuſes in the brain, and the en . 
pia mater are diſtended, but this ſeems to be 9 T7 
more by the convulſions, than by the particular pry 8 
of the poiſon. Dr. Rutty of Dublin relates, . Sh 


of eighteen years of age, very well and healthy, 
quantity leſs than two ſpoonfulls of the fit 1 
the fimple water of laurel leaves; and within 95. 
nute after ſhe fell down, was convulſed, foames © 
mouth, and died in a ſhort time. 
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109 ſuſpeed that an infuſion of the leaves are alſo 
. generally obſerved, that if the animals that 
33 this poiſon, vomited it up readily, they 
ih recovered : but its action ſeems too ſpeedy to 
4 relief by any means if ſwallowed by mankind. 
VENENU Me» See Wilmer on Poiſonous Vege- 


\URUS ALEXANDRINA, alſo called ruſcus lati- 
laurel of Alexandria. | 
RUS VULGARIS. Common Jaurel, or bay 
The laurus nobilis, or the laurus foliis lanceolatis 
sperennantibus, floribus quadrifidis, Linn. 
e bay tree is generally well known; it is an ever- 
with oblong, ſtiff, tmooth leaves; the flowers are 
liſh yellow colour, and are followed by oblong 
-rries, containing, under a thin black ſkin, an horny 
within which are lodged two dark browniſh ſeeds 
together. It is a native of the ſouth of Europe, 
dommon in our gardens. The flowers appear in 
lor May, the berries ripen in September. Ihe ber- 
which: are uſed in the ſhops are generally brought 
ab che ſtireights, and are the fruit of the laurus Alex 


ld. 


atic rough taſte. In diſtillation with water they 
1 ſmall quantity of a very fragrant eſſential oil; with 
ied ſpirit they afford a moderately warm pungent ex- 
The berries are ſtronger than the leaves, and 
more eſſental oil; on preſſure they yield an inſipid 
bat is fluid, and on boiling they afford a thicker oil, 
jellowith green colour. See DAPUNELZ0N. | 
tc leaves and the bercies are ſtomachic, carminative, 
terinez in theſe intentions an infuſion may be drank 


e drops. But the principal uſe of any part of this 
ally. 7 


berries are an ingredient, and it is named from them 
num e baccis lauri. It is uſed in flatulent colics, 
ome hyſterie diſorders, to two drams for one doſe; 
dis more frequently adminiſtered in glyſters. See 
$5 Mat, Med. vs . . 
urus is a name for the camphor, cinnamon, and 
other trees. . . | 
WACRA. Waſhes. Such as are uſed to improve 
un. 8 ä 
WWaNDULA, from lavando, waſhing, becauſe it 
dn baths on account of its fragrancy. Lavender. 
WANDULA LATIFOLLA, called alſo nardus Ita- 
bien mas, pſeudonardus, common broad-lcaved la- 
5 or tpike lavender, Lavandula ſpica, or lavandula 
anccolatis integerrimis, ſpicis nudis, Linn. 

Fender is a ſhrubby plant, with its leaves ſet in pairs, 
us ſquare whilſt young, and round when grown 
Nt tops of the branches are naked ſpikes of bluiſh 
5, nd ſometimes of white. The common broad- 
Cort hath by much the larger ſpike, though the 


Fr, beeauſe of all the verticilated plants, this alone 
Ae 8 writers give the name of ſpike to 
3 lech and others to the narrow-leaved ſpecies. 
{cared is common in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
Peter bath in ſmell and taſte than the nar- 
felential Sllation it Fields Near thrice the quan- 
KC oil, which is both heavier and hotter than 
on tae other kind, but the flavour is not ſo grateful. 


dearly alike. 


dae fone) 5 
4 — of France, where both ſorts grow wild, 


1 ved is only uſed for obtaining the oil called 
. 5 and oil of aſpic, which, if genuine, is pale 
Ke... limpid, though ſometimes it is yellowiſh. 
55 2 aimoſt all the oil: they ſhould be 
dick aid Geke and then diſtilled. This oil is adul- 
f bat if Ra turpentine, and with rectified ſpirit of 
et kn genuine it diffolves ſandarac, and indeed 
ax 1 ſolvent of amber. 
wy fi LA ANGUSTIFOLIA, called alſo ſpica 

* Yuigaris, pſeudo-nardus, lavandula minor, 


© leaves have a light agreeable ſmell, and a weak | 


and the eſſential oil of the berries is given from one 
„is of the berries, and thoſe are chiefly employed | 


e London College directs an electuary, in which 


arc leſs. The name of ſpica, ſpike, is given to la- 


Vater N 
and ſpirituous extracts made ſrom each ſort are 


LEC 


common lavender, ſpike or narrow-leaved lavender. The 
leaves of this ſpecies are very narrow, and ſomewhat 
hoary; native in the ſouthern parts of Europe, but it 
grows in our gardens very vigorouſly. The flowers ap- 
pear in June or July, 

e flowers are very fragrant and agreeable to moſt peo- 
ple; they are bitteriſh, warm, and pungent to the taſte 
they are ſometimes uſed as a mild ſtimulant and corrobo- 
rant, in vertigos, palſies, tremors, and other debilities of 
the nervous ſyſtem, both internally and externally ; and, 
in general, in all diforders in which is a lax fibre. 

The London College directs a conſerve of thefe flowers; 
they bear bruiſing better than any other of the odoriferous 
kind, but ſtill they are much diminiſhed in their virtue 
by it. The conſerve is uſed as a cordial. 

Water extracts by infuſion, near all the virtue both of 


the flowers and leaves; but the flowers are ſo far prefera- 


ble to the leaves, that the latter arc not much uſed. La- 
vender flowers afford the moſt oil when ready to fall off 
ſpontaneouſly, and the feeds begin to ſhew themſelves. 
The eſſential oil when freſh, and from flowers that 
were in perſection, is of a pale yellow colour, of a pun- 
gent taſte, very fragrant, poſſeſſing, in an eminent degree, 
the peculiar ſmell which is admired in the flowers. 2 
The flowers may be ſeparated ſrom the plant by drying 


thema little, and then gently beating them; they ſhould 


then be immediately committed to the ſtill, and the pro- 


_ ceſs conducted with a well regulated gentle heat. This 


oil is given internally as a cordial, from one drop to five. 
It is alſo uſed as an internal ſtimulant in palſies, lethar- 
gies, and other debilities of the nervous ſyſtem. If ſoft 
paper is moiſtened with this oil, and applied to any part 
infeſted with cutaneous inſects, as the pediculi inguinales, 
&c. they will ſoon be deſtroyed. | . 
Rectified ſpirit extras the virtue from lavender moſt 
completely, and in diſtillation carries ſome of the odorife- 
rous part over with it. | 


pound one, from theſe flowers. The compound ſpirit 
hath been called the Engliſh palſy drop, and the Engliſh 
drop. The doſe is from ten drops to a tea ſpoonſul. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. . | e 
LAVANDULA. A name for ſtcechas, 
-LAVENDULA, i. e. Lavandulaa. | 
LAVER. A name for the becabunga, ſium, &c. 
LAVIPEDIUM. A bath for the feet. 
LAXA CHIMOLEA. In Paracelſus it is a purging 


the anatron, or uſnea lapidea. 


LAXATOR MEMBRANA TYMPANI. This muſ- 


brana tympani, runs inward, and is inſerted into the thick 
proceſs ot the malleolus. Winſlow calls it the internal 
muſcle of the malleus. | 


LAXATOR EXTERNUS, or Externus Tympani 


and is inſerted in the membrana tympaui with a flender 
tendon to the malleus, and draws the membrane upward 
and outward, © | bs, 
LAZ ARI MORBUS, or Malum. The elephantiaſis, 
or leproſy. | — . 
LAZ ULI LAP IS, alſo called lap. cœruleus, cyanus, 
cœruleum nativum, azure ſtone. It is a precious ſtone, 
of a deep blue colour inclining to violet, often variegated 
with gold or ſilver coloured points. Mr. Edwards, in 
his Elements of Foſſilogy, places it amongſt the cryptome- 
tallines, as a ſpecies of copper flos. It retains its colour 
in a moderately ſtrong fire, but in a very ſtrong one it 
melts into a duſky-coloured glaſs. It is found in gold 


brought from Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies. Marggraff 


flowers when ſublimed with ſal ammoniac. 

The ultramarine is produced from this ſtone. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. and his note on this article in the Dict. 
of Chem. 

LAZURIUM ARGENTI, or Lazurinus pulvis. It is 
the ſaffron of ſilver. | | | 

LECHENEON. A name for the torcular herophili. 


LECTUALIS 


The London College directs a ſimple ſpirit, and a com- 


medicine, principally deſigned for the venereal diſeafe. 
Johnſon ſays it is a falt which grows on ſtones, and is like 


cle ariſes from the upper part of the bone, above the mem 


Auris. It riſes in the upper ſinus of the auditory paſſage, 


mines, alſo in mines of ſilver and copper. The beſt are 


thinks that it is only a ſulphurous pyrite mixed with iron. 
That it contains iron is evident, from its affording yellow 
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in the firſt row in the wriſt. 


LEN 


LECTUALIS MORBUS, A diſeaſe which confines | 


a patient to his bed. 


LECTULI. Couches. In theſe chaff is mixed, with 


Proper ingredients coarſely powdered, that their qualities 


may be abſorbed into the body whilſt the patient is laid 
on them. : { | 
LEDON. Labdanum. 
LEDUM. A name of a ſpecies of roſemary, and ſe- 
veral ſpecies of ciſtus. | 
LEGWUMINOSA, 1. e. Fabago. | 


LEGUMEN. Thoſe ſpecies of plants which are called 


- pulſe, ſuch as peas, beans, &c. They are ſo called be- 
cauſe they may be gathered by the hand, without cutting. 


Ray reckons all thoſe plants to be leguminous, which have 
a papilionaceous flower — | 
LEIOPODES. Even footed. Thoſe are thus called 
the ſoles of whoſe feet are without the uſual hollow part. 
Or rather, as Vogel defcribes it, when the middle of the 
inſide of the foot is not hollow but plane. It is called 
ſplay foot. ES | | | 
LEIPHAMOI, from Nero, to be deficient, and aua, 
blood. Thoſe are thus called who have too little blood. 
LEIPODERMOS, from aznw, to be deficient, and 


 Fepua, the ſkin, A perſon is thus called who hath loſt his 


repuce. | | 

LEIPOPSYCHIA, from aero, to leave; and uxn, the 
foul, or life, 
nymous with adynamiz. | 1 

LEIPOTHYMIA, from Aero, to leave, and duuog, 
the mind. A fainting fit, a ſwooning. N 
LEIPYRIA, from N,, 19 leave, and mup, heat or 
fire. A dangerous ſpecies of ardent fever, wherein the 


internal parts are ſcorched with heat, whilſt the external. 


arts are cold. It is a kind of tertian. 
LEMNIA TERRA, alſo called terra ſigillata, earth of 


Lemnos. This, if genuine, may be conſidered as ſimi- 1 
lar to the Armenian bole, but, like it, is hardly ever met 


with, being ſubſtituted by mixtures of inferior earths and 


proper colouring matters. Four ſorts are ſpoken of, viz. 


a white, yellow, red, and a yellowiſh brown; this laſt is 


the beſt. here is a ſpecies of bole that is of a red co- 


lour, which by ſome ſoſfilogiſts is called Lemnian bole. 
LEMPNIAS, 1. e. Terra figillata. | 


LEMPNIAS CALCIS. Scales of braſs, which ſepa- 


rate when beat with a hammer, 
LENOS. In Hippocrates it ſignifies a channel or ex- 
cavation, made in ſome machines for making extenſion, 


to what is called torcular Herophili. | 

' LENS. The lentil. Boerhaave mentions three ſpe- 
cies; they are ſhaped like tares, but are leſs; they are a 
flatulent ſort of food, and not eafily digeſted. It is the 


cine. % 


LENS. A name of the lenticula. 


| LENTA FEBRIS. A flow fever. SceHzcTICA, and 


SYNOCHUS. | | | 
LEN'TIBUL ARIA, called alſo millefolium. Ray and 
Tournefort mention two ſpecies. | 


LENTICULA. A freckle or ſmall puſtule on the 


face or breaſt. See EenEL1s. 
LENTICULA. Duck meat. 
face of water that is not ſubjected to much agitation. Its 


It is a name for lentils. 


appearance is ſimple and foliaceous; its roots are ſlender, 


capillaceous, and pellucid. 
ſpecies. | 


* LENTICULA PALUSTRIS, called alſo lens paluſ- 


Boerhaave mentions three 


tris, lens aquatica, lenticularia minor, and duck meat. 


It is cooling if uſed as an external application, 
LENTICULA PALUSTRIS MAJOR. | 


LENTICULA AQUATICA 'TRISULCA, alſo called | 


hederula aquatica. Theſe are of qualities ſimilar to the 
former. | | 


LENTICULARE. A lenticular. It is alſo called a 
rugine. | 
LENTIGULARE OS. A name of the fourth bone 


It 18 alſo called orbiculare, 
and piſiforme. g 


The os lenticulare, or obiculare in the ear, Dr. Hun- 
ter thinks is part of the incus, as its extremity ſtands up- 


ervum lens of Linnæus, that was formerly uſed as a medi- 


A fainting fit; a languor, &c. It is ſyno- 


| value in medicine; yet a decoction of the wood h 


and reducing fractured bones. Herophilus gave this name | 


It grows on the ſur- | 


—_ 


tions of the ſpagiriſts, of the leproſy, &c. 


LEP 


on a narrow neck, and is ſoon broken of .,., 
adult is one continued bone with the incus "5 
| LANTIOUL ARES (GLANDUL =.) They we, 
ands of the inteſtines; and are ſo 
Nats ſize. | | ee * 
LENTICULARIS FEBRIS. A 
with many irruptions about the ſize of 
TECHILAISs FEBRIS. 
LENTIGO. A freckle. 
LENTISCUS. The lentiſk or maſtich tre 
chia lentiſcus, or piſtachia foliis abrupte pinnai 
lanceolatis, Linn. Boerhaave mentions e 
it. It is an evergreen, with ſoft branches hin | 
wards, and ſmall ſtiff leaves pointed at both 2 
trees produce reddiſh flowers, others produce h 
berries with white kernels. Theſe trees dre un 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, but bear the uſu; 85 


ſpecies gf 
lentils, $, 


je unde 


latter 

our clime. In Turkey, and ſome other Places, pla Ich are 
are made for the fake of the reſinous gum whit are bu 
have under the name of maſtich. It is obtained Hie 47 
ciſions made in the trunks ; it flows in drops in 4 Farm C 
This reſin is brought to us chiefly from 1c» ed co 
Smyrna. The wood is ſometimes brought fry the clal 
ſeilles, in thick knotty pieces, covered with ib y is kn 
bark ; it is internally of a whitiſh or a pale yelloyi Ich ob! 
lour. 45 | | | lepra 1 
The wood is mildly balſamic and reſtringent; the at peo 
tough ſprigs are ſtronger than the larger pieces, bin 


bark is more than either, but none of them arc (5 p the 
d. 
The ren 
t, and 
edlate 
gumen 
on, ert 
Ihe 4 
ge with 
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tained the name of aurum potabile. The reſin, 1 
called gum maſtich, by means of gum arabic, is d 
and rendered miſcible with water; it poſſeſſes the 
virtues with turpentine in general; but as a ma 
it is to be preferred. See Lewis's Mat. Med, 
man's Chem. Works. | 

LENTOR. A viſcidity or ſizyneſs. When t 
the ſtate of the animal fluids, the body is vatiouh 


LEO. The lion. Yea a name for ſeveral jt 


LEO FEROX. A ſpecies of fiſh-thiltle, ne 
by Ray. : A 


LEONINA LEPRA, or Leontiaſis, or Leoni ipots 
variety of the elephantiaſis. | oe: 5 com 
LEONIS OSSICULUM, i. e. Aquilegia, „mes 
LEONTODON. The dandelion. anner 
LEONTOPETALO, and LEONTOPEI. bs; th 
Names of the red and of the black turnip. . 
LEONTOPODIUM, alſo called filago Ain, toes a 
topodium majus, gnaphalium Alpinum, lions! v Wh: 
grows on hills, and flowers in July. The broiled any d 
are famed for removing the blackneſs of bruiſes in n by 
LEONURUS. Lion's tail. Boerhaave ment! 7. J 
ſpecies of this plant; but it is not noted for a0 there 
virtue. 5 8 | hic 
LEPIDIUM, alſo called piperitis, iberis, 13 K mer 
ſylv. poor man's pepper, pepper-wort, dittander. | ny 
lepidium latifolium, Linn. It is a plant with und id, the 
leaves, ſmall white flowers on the tops of tk ulcers 
which are followed by heart-ſhaped pods. [t s] es on, 
nial, grows wild on the ſides of rivers, and ſhady} "ot 
it flowers in June and July. The whole plant ö i dig 
pepper. = m Won 
LEPIDIUM GRAMINEO FOLIO, alſo "cc! 
rius, cardamantica, agriocardamum, ſciatica rele one ge 
the lepidium iberis, Linn. This ſpecies bat long! dame 
leaves; the lower are on long pedicles and en Kides 
upper. are entire, and without pedicles. It is 5 
raiſed in our gardens for culinary ule. E = 
Theſe plants, when freſh gathered, habe 30.” * 
netrating, pungent taſte, which 1s almoſt . "kl 
drying; it is retained in the expreſſed juice, . = 
water and by ſpirit, and riſes with both 4 A hy 
ſtillation. In external applications they ha 4 = 
againſt the ſciatica, whence their name * 4 
Internally they have the ſame effects as de“ * 
and naſturtium. "id Y n 
LEPIDIUM. A name for the plumbag 75 p . 


LEPIDOCARPODENDRON, from 9%.” 


le, It 


iS 


ut, and denden, a tree. Boerhaave takes notice of 
Ire ſpecies of this tree; but their medicinal powers 
not remarkable. Ty "I 
rp1POIDES SUTURA, from arms, a ſcale, and 
eneſs. The ſquamous ſuture of the ſkull. 
TPIDOSARCOMA. 80 M. A. Severinus calls a 
dur of the mouth, which is ſarcomatous, and full of ir- 
ar ſcales, from dexig, @ ſcale, and gaps, fleſh. 
TPORINA-LABRA. Hare lips. 
FPORINUM ROSTRUM. The piece of fleſh 
ich often is ſeen betwixt the diviſions of the hare-lip. 
PRA, from azTpog, rough, and that from Armri;, a 
Ibe leproſy. Among the various diſorders which 
, from an impure ſerum, and manifeit themſelves in 
ſkin and ſubjacent integuments, are thoſe which 
e under the names of itch, herpes, and leproſy ; of 


ich are no where known to exiſt this day; and the 
xe but obſcurely underſtood. See ALPHUS. 

The leproſy, of whatever kind, is a chronical diſorder; 
vam climes is very infectious, though not evidently ſo 
cold countries. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe 
the claſs cachexia, and order impetigines. One ſpecies 
5 known. Sauvage notes fx varieties, the chief of 
ich obſerved with us are the lepra Græcorum, and 
pra ichtayolis. BTR, | 
at people are obſerved to be more grievoufly afflicted 
b kin diſeaſes, when they are the ſubjects of them, 


d. "a 5 | 

The remote cauſes are, whatever diminiſheth the vital 
t, and reduces the general ſtrength of the body. The 
ediate cauſe is. af 

guments and ſkin, producing inflammation, exulce- 
on, eruptions, &Cc. there. e 1 

Ihe roy of the Arabians (which ſeems to be the 
e with that of the Greeks) is well deſcribed by Aetius 
lows: * it is almoſt unknown in Italy (i e. the /epra 
bum) but very frequent in ſome countries, is the 
ale which the Greeks term e EP is, and which is 
koned amongſt the chronical diſorders. By it the 
ble dody is ſo diſordered that the bones are ſaid to be 
ned. The ſurface of the body is covered pretty thick 
u ſpots and tumours, the redneſs of which is by de- 
s converted into a black colour. The external ſkin 
omes unequally thick, thin, hard, and ſoft; it is in 
anner rendered rough by certain ſcales, clefts, and 
ds; the body grows lean; the face, legs, and feet 
. When this diſorder is of long ſtanding, the fingers 
toes are concealed under a tumour, and a flight fever 
which eafily deſtroys the patient, labouring under 
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un by the name of the black ſcurvy, or Indian black 
. Its approach is there obſerved to be gradual; at 


| Which ſoon turn purple, and of a copper colour; 
55 , e increaſe, grow thick, and rough, with hard ſcales ; 
er. l 


the voice hoarſe, the hard and ſcaly parts crack, 


f the ulcers appear in different parts ; but at length a fever 
I:s Ks on, vliich cloſes the ſcene. 

hady dor countries leprous diſorders are moſt frequent; 
int 13 4 


 Uterent places there is ſome variety in the ſymp- 
1 but by the methods attempted for the cure, and 
. which attends them, the diſorder ſeems to have 
de general nature, however it appears, or by what- 
eit scale. | | 
* a thin laxative diet, warm baths, and a pure 
Ip 7 antimonials, mixed with mercurials, are 
* depended on; theſe are aſſiſted by warm per- 
©, luch as guaiacum, ſharp-pointed dock, ſafla- 
"a imall doſes of cantharides, ſo as to promote a 
created diſcharge by urine; nitre continued 
nt oles tor a long time, and many other medicines, 
Ke miniſtered for the relief of theſe diſorders ; 
—— — ſeem to have equalled the ſucceſs which 
33 as with from the following decoction : 
F © Penor. ulmi rec. F iv. coq. in aq. puræ Ibiv. 
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i ere weeks. 


e its If after its uſe the effloreſcences in- 


favourable ſymptom. See Aretæus, lib. iv. 


lter there are different ſpecies on record, ſome of | 


n the Jean 3 allo more ſubject: to relapſes after being | 


aulty ſerum ; this ſtagnates in the 


any eiforders.” In the Weſt-Indies this diſorder is 
there are many ſpots on the body of a yellow brown 


umbneſs is felt on the fingers and toes; the breath is 


L DBV. 


c. 13. Celſus lib. iii. Hieronimum Mercurialem de Mor— 
bus cutaneis. Lond. Med. Tranf. vol. i. & it. Lond. Med. 
Obſ. & Inq. vol. i. p. 201, &c. | 

LEPRA ARABUM. Blancard ſays it is the elephan- 
tiaſis of the Greeks, Cullen makes it ſynonymous with 


| the elephantiaſis in his Nofology. 


LEPRA GRACORUM. It is the impetigo of Cel- 
ſus. Dr. Cullen reckons but one ſpecies of leproſy, the 
diſtinctions are but varieties. 
LEPTOPHONIA, i. e. Parophoniæ clangens. 
LEPTOPTTYRON. Bran. | 
LEROS. A flight delirium. 
LESEOLT MORBUS. So Paracelſus calls the jaundice: 
LESEOLUS. Paracelſus ſays it cures the jaundice, 
but does not ſay what it is. | | 
LEPHARGUS, Lethargy, from M8, forgetfulneſs, 
and apyos, lazy, or Hothful. A lethargic or tebrile fleepi- 
neſs. It is an heavy and perpetual fieep, with ſcarce any 
intervals of waking 3 being awakened, the patient an- 
ſwers, but ignorant or forgetful of what he ſaid, imme- 
diately ſinks into the fame ſtate of ſleep. The {ethargy is 
generally ſmptomatic, and often the attendant of fever. 
In this diſeaſe, there ſeems to be an utter loſs of all the 
rational powers, and inaptitude to motion. Whence ſome 
have named it deſidia oblivioſa. See CarRos. Dr. Cullen 
conſiders it as a ſymptomatic apoplexy. 7 
LETHARGUS a FRIGORE, i. e. Apoplexia venenata. 
LETH ARGUS LITERATORUM, i. e. Apoplexia 
ſeroſa. | | 
LETHARGUS a NARCOTICIS, i. e. Apoplexia ves 
nenata. | 7 
LEUCANTHEMUM. It agrees in every thing with 
the chryſanthemum, except in the white colour of the 
ſemiflorets. Boerhaave mentions eleven ſpecies. 


LEUCANTHEMUM CANARIENSE, alſo called 


| chewed, they produce the ſame effects as the pellitory root. 


LEUCANTHEMUM TANACETI FLORE, alſo 


called tanacetum modore floram major, and matricaria ta- 


naceti folia. 8 
LEUCANTHEMUM BELLIDIS FACIE, alſo called 
belliz major, and after annuus. Theſe are not remarked 
for any extraordinary medical virtues. e 
LEUCANTHEMUM. A name of the common ca- 
momile. 75 ; . 
LEUCE. A ſpecies of leproſy. See ALPHus. - 
LEUCOIUM. Of this kind of plant are the ſtock 
gillyflower and the wall-flower. Boerhaave enumerates 
thirty-one ſpecies, but their medical qualities deſerve no 
notice. Fes | 
LEUCOLACH ANON. Wild xvalerian. 
LEUCOMA, 1. e. Albugo, from azuxos, white. 
LEUCONYMPHZEA. See LiLiUM. 
 LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, from xevxo;, white, and 
@niſux, phlegm. Aretæus obſerves, that the lencophleg- 
matia differs from an anaſarca, in that the fleſh is not ye: 
waſted, as is always the caſe when an anaſarca is preſent ; 
and that it is by far more eaſily cured than an anaſarca, 


Indeed the leucophlegmatia is only the beginning of that 
diſorder, the worſt ſtate of which is the anaſarca. Some- 
times this word ſignifies an emphyſema. 

LEUCOPIPER., White pepper. i 

LEUCORRHGA. The fluor albus, from acuxo;, 
white, and pew, to flow. 

LEUCORRHOIS. It is that ſpecies of diarrhoea 
called diarrhœa mucoſus. It is alſo expreſhee of thoie 
pile cafes, in which the diſcharge is not bloody, but only 
a mucus. Many writers uſe this word as ſynonymous 
with fluor albus. | 

LEVATORES ANT, They riſe with a broad baſe 
from the ſymphilis of the os pubis, the internal part of 


\ © Clature cap. 5 ſs. bis die. It ſhould be conti- 


the ileum, and the tharp proceſs of the iſchjum, direct- 
ing their courſe towards the ſphincter, ana bending part 
of their fibres with thoſe of it; wheretore they partly 
ſerve to expel the fœces, but do not (as is, generally ſup- 
poſed) compreſs the veiiculz ſeminales in coition. 


riſe from the cavity on each fide under the os jugale, in 
the os maxillare, and are inſerted with the zygomaticus 


major and others, into the angle, of the ps. 


e-X LEV A- 


chamezmelum Canarienſe. If the flowers or the wood are 


becauſe the texture of the blood is not ſo greatly injured. 


LEVATORES COM. LABIORUM. Theſe muſcles 
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LEVATORES COSTARUM, alſo called fupra coſ- 


tales. Theſe muſcles riſe from the tranverſe proceſſes of 
the vertebræ, and are inſerted into the ribs ; they are di- 
vided into two claſſes, viz. the longiores and the breviores. 
The breviores are thoſe which riſe from the tranſverſe 
proceſſes, and are inſerted into the next rib; the longiores 
run over one rib, and are inſerted into the next. 

LEVATORES LABII INFERIORIS. They riſe 
from the ſockets of the inciſores, and are inſerted into 
the lower lips. 

LEVATORES LABII SUPERIORIS. They riſe 
from the os max|llare, and deſcend obliquely under the 
Kin of the upper lip. . | | 

LEVATOR PALATI MOLLIS. This muſcle riſes 


from the baſis of the ſkull, near the articulation of the 
lower jaw, runs down the fauces, paſſes inwards and for- 
wards, ſpreads itſelf on the pallatum molle, and goes to 


the uvula. . 


LEVATOR PALPEBRA SUPERIORIS. It ariſes 


(on each ſide) from the bottom of the orbit by a ſmall ten- 


don, and as the fleſhy fibres of this muſcle paſs over the 


globe of the eye, they gradually ſpread, and afterwards. 


terminate by a broad tendinous expanſion in the ſuperior 

part of the tarſus belonging to the upper lid. It is the 

aperiens palpebram rectus, of Fallopius and Douglas. 
LEVATORES PATIENTLE, 1. e. Levator ſcapulæ. 
LEVATORES SCAPULAE. They riſe, ſplit into 


four little muſcles, from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 


four ſuperior cervical vertebræ. Theſe branches join and 


make one fleſhy belly, which are inſerted into the baſes of 


their reſpective ſcapulæ above the ſpine. | 
LEVISTICUM, allo called liguſticum, angelica mon- 


tana Perennis. Common lovage. Liguſticum leviſticum; 


or, liguſticum ſoliis multiplicibus, foliolis ſuperne inciſis, 


floribus umbellatis luteis, Linn. It is a tall umbelliferous 


plant, with leaves divided like thoſe of ſmallage ; the 
root is thick, fleſhy and juicy, branched, and of a brown 
colour outwardly, It is a native in the ſouth of Europe, 


but thrives in our gardens. It is perennial ; it flowers in 


June, and its ſee ripg:#hh Auguſt. N | 
All the re i plant are aromatic, and ſtrongly 

reſemble angelica, but not ſo agreeable. The feeds are | 

warm and pungent, and moſt agreeably flavoured ; the 


roots are ſweetiſh and more grateful than the leaves; a 
large quantity affords a little eſſential oil; an extract made 


with rectified ſpirit retains both the aroma and the ſweet. 


This plant is chiefly recommended as an anti-hyſteric. 
The root may be a ſubſtitute either for that of angelica or 


of maſter-wort. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


LEVITAS INTESTINORUM, i. e. Lienteria. 
LIBANOTIHS, alfo called cachryis, cachryſera, fennel- 


herb, frankincenſe. This plant grows on mountains in 


Italy and Sicily. It flowers in May. The ſeed is called 
e ( ↄ | | 1 
LIBANOTIS. A name for ſeveral ſorts of laſerpitium, 


a ſpecies of oreoſelinum, and ſeveral other plants. 


LIBANOTOS. Frankincenſe. 

 LIBDO. The itch. : | 

_ LIBERANS AQUA, i.e. Aq. calcis maj. com. 

LIBRA. A pound or pint. See Ponpus. 

LICHANOS. The fore-finger. = 

LICHEN. In ſurgery. It is a kind of eruption vari- 
ouſly named by different writers; ſome name it ſerpigo, 
or zerna, others call it petigo, ſarpedo, and voliatica. 
Blancard ſays the ſcabies of Celſus is the lichenes of the 
Greeks, (the Greeks or Arabians reckoned two ſorts, one 
milder than the other), and the impetigo of the Arabians 
and of Pliny. Blanchard further obſerves, that the li- 


_ chenes are certain aſperities of the ſkin, and as it were, 


tumours which itch much, and ſend forth matter. Avi- 
cen obſerves, that the dry ſort is the worſt : he further 
adds, that one kind ſpreads and is malignant, the other 
fixed and ſtanding. This diſorder affects any part of the 
body, but more particularly the face and chin. Sauvage, 
and ſome others, rank it as a ſpecies of tinea, with which, 
erhaps, it may be as conveniently ranked as with any 
other of the like cutaneous itching ulcers. | 
LICHEN. In Botany. It is a floriferous and ſemini- 
ferous kind of moſs, whoſe flowery little heads are fur- 
niſhed with many grains, and are variouſly ſhaped, pro- 
ducing as they ripen ſeveral little monopetalous flowers. 
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The ſeeds, which are ſmall, flat, and orbicular 


. - . * te 
tained in ſome peculiar open capſules, reſting _ C 
plane of the leaves, and are ſometimes found in th. 60 Fur. 
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ents, 


plant that bears the little heads, ſometimes ; 

of the ſame ſpecies. Beſides theſe flowery ü 
there are obſerved in ſome ſpecies ſome umbellated be 
of different figures, which produce neither long 


ineln 
ſeed, as other plants of the ſame ſpecies uſually 1 he 
pedicles of both ſpecies are for the moſt part nakea ofed 
proceed from no vagina. The leaves are of an herbace 0 
conſiſtence, and of an indeterminate figure, widely * IGA\ 
ing, and running out into various roots from their b Th 
part. Boerhaave enumerates thirty-eight ſpecies, B. vill, 
plant under the name of lichen is warming and aſtringe pure 
The lichen directed in the Pharmacopceta Coll. Edin Ithrouz 
the lichen Iſlandicus, or lichen foliaceus adſcenden: GAM 
niatus : marginibus elevatis ciliatis. Linn. ſus. 
LICHEN ARBOREUS PULLUS, called alſo muy GAM 
crultze, Tree liver-wort. It grows to trees, and is e gol 
inſtead of the pulmonaria arborea. > 2, COT! 
_ LICHEN CINEREUS TERRESTRIS, calle whiti 
lichenoides. Afh-coloured ground liver-wort. It i of the 
lichen caninus, or lichen coriaceus repens lobatus ob roceſſ 
planus: ſubtus venoſus villoſus, peſta marginali ad GAM 
dente. Linn. It conſiſts of roundiſſi thick leaves, din wing 
about the edges into obtuſe ſegments, flat above, of the pa 
ticular texture underneath, faſtened to the earth by fa 2 {m: 
lbres; when in perfection, of an aſh grey colour, by CAM 
turning darker coloured or reddifh. It grows onc here « 
mons and open heaths, ſpreads quickly on the pray fy It 
and is to be met with at all times of the year, but is { d, 
poſed to be in its greateſt vigour about the end of autu GAMI 
&c. to the winter. | | s out 
From its ſenſible qualities it does not appear to be lt is v 
ſeſſed of any uſeful degree of medicinal virtue, nom nice 0 
ſtanding it is made a principal part in the famed pul a, ane 
tilyſſus. | 3 by a K 
LICHEN PETRA US, i. e. Marchantia polymoyl ne loſt 
LICHEN. A name given to ſeveral plants bei GAMI 
above named, alſo a ſpecies of leproſy, and certain or and 
which grow on the legs of horſes. 1 nerve 
LICHENASTRUM. It is a fertile and very io $6s, to 
ous kind of moſs, with heads ſupported by pretty Marr 
pedicles; theſe heads as they ripen uſually cleave into lis 1 g, 
equal parts as far as the baſe, reſemble a cruciform fo de of 1 
and diſcharge a fine fecundating duſt. The beads called 
ſimple and naked, each ſtanding on its own pedicle, v run t 
is longer or ſhorter, and proceeds ſrom a vagina ort Into {1b 
{ ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes bivalve, and ſometimes e inner 
vided at the top into ſeveral parts, by which charade end 0 
is very clearly diſtinguiſhed from the lichen. (cs to tl 
LICHENOIDES. It is diſtinguiſhed from the colony my 
and ulva by its boſſes and tubercles, and by the lane of this 
culiarities it is diſtinguiſhed from the lichen and 19 MME 
aſtrum. It is deſtitute of flowery heads. It confilts( he um 
middle ſubſtance, between the fungi and the Au 
| whence many of its ſpecies are called muſco-fung " Glls a | 
general diviſion is into thoſe with and thoſe without our 
theſe are again ſubdivided each into three ſpectes. uecinat 
LICHENOIDES. A name of the aſh-co/oured 98: c 
liver-wort, „ | the f 
LIEN. The ſpleen, or milt. See SPLEEN: xy BY 
LIEN SINARUM. Egyptian bean. * 
LIENIS INFLAMMATIO. See SpLExIT1. BRA 
LIENTERIA, from Ae, ſmooth, and eie;% wy E m. 
A lientery. The Latins call it lævitas intel 55 wl 
is a ſpecies of diarrhea, in which the aliments a | Wh 
ried through the body in a nearly indigeſted wo” <p 
nelius attributes this diſorder to a weaknels © ne W l 
concoction; but Dr. Freind, with great = E q 
ſuppoſes an obſtruction of the inteſtinal gia ; 1015 
principal cauſe; and Fr. Sylvius ſays, that te _ "y 
the lacteals are in a great meaſure obſtructed. * i fer 8 
obſerves that an inveterate diarrhœa 0r lente "a 
commonly produces the diſtemper. \ with " ip 
Etmuller propoſes to ſtrengthen the from? ing: fore 
barb, quinces, and ſuch means as check gehe nth 
Dr. Friend aſſures us that the moſt ration geterf6 lich I 
gently to ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube, and to Gay 


obſtructed glands by means of gentle purg® - 6. 
of ipecacuanha at proper intervals. To theſe m * 
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ung. ſtomachic and warm ſtrengthening me- 
PE Cosriaca Pass10, DIARRHOEA, and 
FE ERIA SPONTANEA, i. e. Diarrhœa lienteria. 
CaMENT UM, from /igo, to tie. A ligament. The 
5 fo far as they relate to the bones, are tendin- 


--laſtic, gliſtening bodies Every articulating bone 
nile with a capſular ligament, which ligament is 


ſd of two layers; the external layer is the ſtronger, 


made bythe perioſteum, the inner 1s thin and uniform. | 


CAMENTUM ANNULARE. The annular /:ga- 
This name is given to a ligament on each ankle and 
vrilt, and this more on account of their uſe than 


figure ; they bridle the tendons of the muſcles which 


through them. 


CAMENTUM ARTERIOSUM, i. e. Ductus ar- 


N TUN CILIARE. It is the circular bas 


e globe of the eye, where the ſclerotis, choroides, 


o cornea, proceſſus ciliares, and iris terminate, form- 
whitiſh ring, ſomewhat more denſe than any other 
of the coats. It is often confounded by writers with 
roceſſus ciliares. WIS = 

GAMENTUM COLI DEXTRUM. The meſen- 


wing reached the end of the ileum joining the co- 


the particular lamina which is turned to the right ſide 


: {mall tranſverſe fold thus called. 

CAMENTUM COLI SINISITRUM. The meſen- 
here called meſocolon, having paſſed below the left 
j, it contracts and forms a tranſverſe fold thus 


l | . | | 
CAMENTUM CUTANEUM OSSIS COCCIGIS. 


3 out anteriorly from the extremity of the os coccy- 


|t is very lender, and divides into two portions at 
ce of the anus, which runs into the membrana 
d, and are inſerted in the ſkin on each fide of the 


by a kind of expanſion, and continuing to divaricate, 
are loſt on the two ſides of the perinzum. 


CAMENTUM DENTICULAT UM. Between the 


jor and poſterior bundles of fibres which form the 
nerves, a ligament is connected, by a number of 


ls, to each fide of the pia matral covering of the | 


marrow, through its whole length, for its ſupport. 
is ligament is fixed by a number of teeth, to the in- 
de of the ſheath formed by the dura mater, it has 
caled denticulatum. The greater number of theſe 
tun tranverſely, ſome aſcend, others deſcend, all 
Into fibres, which are incorporated with the fibres 
emner layer of the dura mater. From the conical 
end of the ſpinal marrow a cord is produced, which 
es to the os coccygis, and there ſplits into threads, 
þ my be conſidered as the termination of the laſt 
ol this ligament. | | | 
aMENTUM HAPATIS SUSPENSORIUM. It 
he umbilical vein in the foetus. OD 


CAMENTUM INTER MAXILLARE. So Win- 


calls a ligament on each fide of the face. It connects 


o jaws, and gives inſertion to the poſterior fibres of 


uceinator muſcle. It is ſtrong and broad, fixed to 


we of the upper jaw, above the laſt dens molaris, 
t the de of the apophyſis pterigoidzeus internus. By 
Wer end it is fixed on the outſide of the lower jaw, 


ws e 
* 


the laſt dens molaris. 


CMENTUM LATUM, or ſuſpenſorium hæpa- 


[tis made up of the double membrane of the peri- 
m, which covers the liver on cach ſide, and meets 
pned by the ſternum. © | 

AMEN [UM POUPARTII. Poupart's ligament. 
*] tne lower border of the deſcending oblique 
whe. why {t:etched from the fore-part of the os 
4 es. ao 
\MENTUM PUBIS INTEROSSEUM. It is a 
ent membrane, fixed by two of its edges in 
"ay branches of thoſe bones, all the way up to 
A anon lymphyſis 3 the third edge, which is loweſt, 
Wes whole membrane, the middle of which 
nt. 2) particular hole, is ſtretched very tight 
i 8 25 bones, and under their cartilaginous arch, 
( Arr eres very cloſely. 

$SIUM ROTUNDUM. The round liga- 
| © 330 two of this kind, one on each fide of 


LIL 


the uterus. They are two long ſmall plexuſes of blood- 
veſſels upon the fore part of the ligamenta lata, whoſe uſe 
is not known. They run in the duplicature of the broad 
ligaments, from the corners of the fundus uteri, paſs 
through the annular aperture of the obliquus externus, and 
are loſt in the middle and upper part of the fat in the groin. 

LIGATIO. A bandage or ligature, or ſtiffneſs of the 
joint, and alſo that impotence which is ſuppoſed to be in- 
duced by magic. 

LIGATURA. See LicaT10. 

LIGATURA VENERIS. A name for camphor, 
from a ſuppoſition that it checks the venereal appetite. 

LIGNUM RHODIUM. Rhodium wood. It is the 
geniſta Canarienſis, Linn. | 

LIGUSTICUM, i. e. Levifticum, alſo a ſpecies of 
ſeſeli. The ſpecies uſed in medicine is the Iigiflicum le- 


| viſticum, Linn. 


LIGUSTRUM VULGARE, | alſo called liguſtrum 


Germanicum, primprint, or common privet. It is a 


ſnrub with rough pliant branches, whence it is in much uſe 
for hedges in gardens z the flowers grow in ſpikes, they 
are of a whitiſh colour, and followed by cluſters of black 
berries ; the flowers appear in May and June, the berries 
are ripe in September. | 

There are other ſpecies; but, though reckoned ſome- 
what aſtringent, and alſo uſeful in hyſteric diſorders, they 
do not obtain in practice. | 


LIGUSTRUM INDICUM, alſo called alcanna, Cy- 


prus Dioſc. & Plinii, elhanne Arabum. Eaſtern privet. 
This is the kenna of the Turks and Moors. It is reckon- 
ed emmenagogue, but is little uſed, except to ſtain the nails 
of women and the beards of men of a red colour. 
Phillyrea or mock-privet is ſaid to dry and aſtringe, but 
like the reſt is neglected in practice. i 
LIGUSTRUM NIGRUM, i. e. Lilac laciniato folio. 
LILAC. The pipe tree. Lilac 18 an Arabian name, 
though ſome derive it from the lily, becauſe its flowers 
reſemble a lily. The Greeks call it Suprys ; the Latins 
Hyringa, becauſe when the pith is taken out of its thick 
branches, they are made into pipes. Boerhaave mentions 
five ſpecies, but they are not noted for medical virtues. 
LILIASTRUM, alſo called phalangium, and ſpider-wort. 
This plant is chiefly uſed as an ornament in gardens, 
though it is ſaid to be a reſiſter of poiſon, and uſeſul in 
eaſing gripes. PT 
1ILIO-ASPHODELUS. It is fo called becauſe it par- 


takes of the lily and of the aſphodel; the root is like that 


of the aſphodel ; the flower reſembles that of the lily. 


Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies, but attributes no me- 


dical virtue to them. 


LILIO-FRITILLARIA. The root, ſtalk, and leaves 
reſemble thoſe of the lily; the flower reſembles that of the 
| fritillaria. It is not noted as being medicinal. _ 

__ LILIO-HYACINTUS. The lily-hyacinth. The 
leaves and roots reſemble thoſe of the lily, but the flower 
more reſembles that of the hyacinth. The roots, like thoſe 


of the lily, are digeſtive. 


LILIO-NARCISSUS. The daffodil-lily. Boerhaave 


enumerates nine ſpecies; but they have no medical virtue. 
LILIUM. The lily. This plant is fo well known as 


not to need a deſcription. Boerhaave enumerates nine- 


teen ſpecies, but there are very few of them that are uſe- 
ful in medicine. . | 

 LILIUM ALBUM. The common white lily. Lilium 
candidum, or lilium Palæſtinum, foliis ſparſis, corollis 
campanulatis ; intus glabris. Linn. It is perennial, a 
native of Syria and Paleſtine, common in our gardens, 
and flowers in June. The flower gives an agreeable fla- 
your to exprefled oils, and the roots are uſeful in ſup- 
purating cataplaſms. Dr. Alſton ſays that the roots are of 


the nature of ſquills. Godorus, ſerjeant-ſurgeon to queen 


Elizabeth, cured many dropſical people by giving them 
bread to eat in which theſe roots were baked. | 
LILIUM CONVALLIUM, alſo called convallaria, 
Maianthemum, May lily, and lily of the valley. It is the 
convallaria Majalis, Linn. The flowers of this kind of 
lily are ſmaller than thoſe of any other; they have a pe- 
netrating bitter taſte, and a fragrant ſmell: the bitter 
matter of theſe flowers remains both in tbe ſpirituous 


and watery extract, and is nearly as purgative as aloes. 


The dried flowers are a ſtrong ſternutatory. The _ 
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alſo poſſeſs the bitter and purging qualities of the flows | 
ers. | 


LILIUM RUBRUM, alſo called hemerocallis, Iilium 


purpurocroceum, lilium croceum. Red or orange lih. 


The leaves are cooling, and the roots are aperitive and ſti- 


mulating. | | 

LILIUM. A name given to many flowers. 

LIMAX. See CochLEA. | 

LIMONUM. The lemon tree. Citrus [mon vulgaris 
petiolis linearibus, Linn. vel. citrus Medica, var. B. Linn. 
It is a native of Aſia, but cultivated in the warmer parts 
of Europe: there are many varieties with reſpect to the 
fruit. Linnzus |reckons the ſeveral citrons, as well as 
lemons, to be oply varieties of one ſpecies, which is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the orange kind only by the pedicles of the 
leaves being naked. |, | ; 

The yellow rind of lemons is a grateful aromatic, and 
very commonly uſed in ſtomach-tinQures and infuſions, 
Its flavour is the belt adapted to accompany bitters. It is 
not ſo healing as the orange peel. It affords an eſſential 
oil (commonly called the eſſence of lemon) which is ex- 
tremely volatile, of a pale ſtraw colour, in ſmell as agree- 
able as the freſh peel, and is often employed as a perfume ; 


but it is often adulterated with ſpirit of wine or with oil of 


turpentine z to detect which, add a little of the ſuſpected 
oil of lemon to a little ſpirit of wine, and if it is adulte- 
rated with oil of turpentine the mixture becomes milky ; 


il the adulteration is with ſpirit, a mixture of it with the 


oil of turpentine becomes milky alſo. | 

The juice of lemon is more acid than that of oranges ; 
ſix drams of good lemon juice ſaturates about half a dram 
of fixed alkaline ſalt; and this mixture, with the addition 
of a mall quantity of any aromatic water is much in uſe, 


ſor abating nauſeas, vomiting, and fevers. See Neuman's | 


Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. ET. 
LIMONIUM. Sce LAVENDRE. Boerhaave mentions 
ſoucteen ſpecies, but none of them have any medical virtue. 


LIMONIUM. A name for the {tatice, and for behen 


rubrum. | EOS | | 
LINAGROSTIS. Tournefort's mentions three ſpe- 
cies of this plant, but they are not remarkable for medici- 
nal virtues. _ . | - 
LINAGROSTIS, alſo called gramen tomentarium, 
linum pratenſe gnaphalium tragi, juncus bombyeinus. 
Cotton graſs. i 5 | 1 
LINAGROS T IS. Panicula minore. RE | 
LINAGROSTIS, alfo called juncus capitulo lanugi- 
noſo, ſchœnolaguros. Hare's tail ruſh _ . 
LINARIA, alſo called oſyris, urinaria, flax-weed, or 


common toad-flax. The ſpecies formerly uſed in medi- | 


cine, is the antirrhinum linaria, Linn. Boerhaave enu- 


merates twenty-two ſpecies of linariæ, but hardly any of 
them deſerve any notice. The common ſort ſo reſembles 


the eſſula minor, that it is not diſtinguiſhable before the 
flowers appear, but by breaking the ſtalk ; for the toad- 


flax is deſtitute of the milky juice which is obſerved 


in the eſſula. It is perennial, grows wild about the 
ſides of dry fields, and flowers in June and July. If 
the leaves are inwardly uſed, they are diuretic and 
purgative z externally they have been commended againſt 
the piles. 3 | 

| LINARIA HEDER ACEO FOLIO, called alſo cym- 
balaria, ivy-leaved toad-flax. It grows on old walls in 
Switzerland and Italy. | 

LINARIA. A name for a ſpecies of elatine, of che- 
nopodium, arid elichryſum. 


LINCTUS, alſo called lohoc, eclegma, ecleictos, loch, 


and lambative. This compoſition is thicker than ſyrup, 


but much ſofter than an electary; and was firſt made to | 


be licked ſrom a ſtick of liquorice, and then gradually 
{wallowed. It is a form that toon loathes; they may be 
uſed in diſorders of the inward parts of the mouth, the 
fauces, and ceſophagus, as in aphthz, tickling coughs 
from deſluxions of thin ſerum, &c. 
LINEA ALBA. It extends from the cartilago enſi- 
formis to the os pubis. From the os pubis to the navel 
it is a mere line, but higher it is broader. Its whiteneſs 
is cauſed by the tendons. It is made up and interwoven 
out of all the tendons of the abdominal muſcles, which, 
being run together into one entire body, aſſiſt each other's 
motion 3 the belly. 


| It delights in moiſt, ſhady, ſtony places. 'The k 


| does not employ them. 


| poſes againſt rheumatic pains; ſprains, bruiſes, 2 


LIN 


| LINEA CENTRALIS, i. e. Linea Al, 
LINEA SEMILUNARES. They terminue yy 


part of the external oblique muſcle, and are loſt 
per part. * 


LINEA TRANSVERS E. The 


when 
fax. | 
dof t 
fred 1 


; ; J Pals bet ne? 
linez alba and ſemilunares, and are formed by 0. 0” 
. - . | . 5 
dinations of the recti muſcles. They are not dir kin o 


from 
bes NC 


tranſverſe as repreſented in figures, but are irreg 
waved. 4 


LINGODES. Fevers are ſo called | 

tended with an hiccup. "* * 
LINGUA, from lingendso, licking. The ton ue | hure. 

to its ſtruckure, it is compoſed of two parts; 27 . | 
1s a maſs of muſcle; the upper ſurface is towark ed to b. 
apex, full of papillæ, which as you trace them backy 5 are it 
ecome more irregular and flat, whence authors tres 5 eonſi 
papillæ pyramidales, capitatæ, and lenticulares, T hey af 
papillæ are a maſs of veſſels running from the hit for 


wards the apex, Near the epiglottis, the ſurſace d 
tongue is merely glandular. Near the middle g 
tongue is a chap, called the foramen cæcum; Ny 


ni firſt deſcribed it, and Vaterus hath ſince ſound 


infuſ 
in tic 


ducts which difcharge ſaliva, Under the papille, an large f 
ſurface of the tongue, are fleſhy fibres running in al wart 0 
fble directions; it is owing to theſe that the toe gas 
ſuch variety of motions. The muſcle called ling ed qu 
ariſes from the fleſhy fibres, and is loſt in them, run Sow 
from the baſis to the apex, it turns the tongue lat ral int 
and downwards. | | e muc 
LINGUA AVIS. Bird's tongue. A ſpecies of eelent 
ria. The ſeeds of the aſh-tree are alſo thus nme o 
their being ſhaped like a bird's tongue. | mach 
LINGUA CANINA, i. e. Cynogloſſum. e ſeed 
LINGUA CERVINA, alſo called phillitis, {ca uh 
dria, hind's, or hart's tongue. See SCoLopENDat NUM 
It is a plant with long, uncut, narrow leaves, of 2 vii 
green colour, ſtanding on long hairy pedicles. | 3 
is no ſtalk, nor any manifeſt flowers; the ſeeds . 


fine duſt, lying in large, rough, brown, ta 
ſtreaks on the backs of the leaves. This plant i 
rennial, and is found green in all the ſeaſons ofthe 


part! 
rs, fo 


are commended as aperient and corroborant, p! 
larly in diſeaſes of the viſcera : but preſent pr 


LINGUA MAJOR. A ſpecies of doris. 

LINGUA SERPENTINA, i. e. Ophioglotum. 

LINGUALES GLANDULZ. They are the 
the foramen cæcum of the baſis of the tongue. 

LINGUALES. The ninth pair of nerves. vt: 
POGLOSSI EXTERNI. 8 _ 

LINGUALIS MUSCULUS. The muscle d 
tongue. It riſes from the baſis of the os holte 
runs to the tip of the tongue. It is in general the! 
fibres of the tongue, which run in many directions 
ILINIMENTUM. Liniment. It is a thinner» 
ointment, and principally deſigned for an pp 
where the tenderneſs of a part will not admit of a 
ointment. | | 

LINIMENTUM SAPONACEUM. Saponac 
niment. It was formerly called opodeldoc, and f 
ceous balſam. It is chiefly employed for extetta 


5 #* * a b ; ARS Ko Gol 

like complaints. The London college direct 
ing very liquid form, becauſe the ſoap acts 
vantage when fo diluted. 


Saponaceous Liniment. 


; ; 83 NW. 2 180 ial 
Take of the ſpirit of roſemary, 15 i. bare! 


three ounces; camphor, one ounce. Mix. 4 
LINTEUM. Linen. In . ſurgery it © eule 
lint, tents, rollers, and compreſſes. [hen TY 
plied to abſorb the matter from a wound, piece 
ſpunge is more effectual, and ſhould cher Y | 
when any inconvenience is apprehended em 
neſs of the matter. | [ 
LINUM. Line or flax. Linum uſttatiſimum 0 
ſylveſtre, foliis lanceolatis alternis, calycivus ©, 
mucronatis, petalis crenatis, floribus crule!s, "al 
tario. Linn. This plant is properly called 4% only ut, 


| an herb ſtanding green in the field, and hat 


DEP: 


ten the inner bark 18 perfeCted, and ever after, it is 
Boerhaave mentions eight ſpecies, but it is only 
7 the common ſort that is uſed in medicine. 
ſeed 18 of 


q nearly oval, and pointed; it hath an unctuous, 
of the ſeed. On expreſhon much oil is ob- 
rom it. This oil, if drawn without heat, is inſipid, 
es not congeal with the winter's cold, nor does it 
lid ſoap whenmixed with fixed alkaline ſalts, but it 
jore powerfully than any expreſſed oil as a menſtruum 
phureous bodies. When this oil is ſweet, it is 
t ; when rancid, it is better as an expectorant. 
4to burns and ſcalds it 15 uſeful and when women's 
dre inflamed from the milk ſtagnating in them, it 
c conſiderable relief. If the ſeeds are boiled in wa- 
hey afford a large quantity of mucilage; but if de- 
| for inward uſe, an infuſion is more agreeable. 

infalions are emollient, incrafſant, and demulcent, 
in tickling coughs, ſtranguries, &c. | | 


Infuſion of Lineſeed. | 


krge ſpoonful of the unbruiſed ſeed may be infuſed 
wart of boiling water, to which half an ounce of the 
liquorice may be added; and when it is cold, the 
ed liquor may be uſed as common drink. | 

n ounce of colt's foot leaves are added, it is called 
ral infuſion. . 

e mucilage obtained by inſpiſſating the decoctions, is 


rm of an electary: thus the compound paſſes into 
omach, before the diſguſtful taſte can be perceived. 


lis expreſſed from them. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
NUM CATHARTICUM. Linn. Called alſo linum 
num, mountain flax, mill mountain, and purging- 
lt is a fmall plant, with little, oblong, ſmooth 
„ having one vein or rib running along the mid- 
The ſtalk is ſlender, reddiſh, divided towards the 
part into fine branches, bearing on the rops white 
rs, followed, as in the common flax, by roundiſh 
capſule, with ten flattiſh ſlippery ſeeds in each. 
annual, grows wild on chalky hills, and dry paſture 
Id, It is an effeCtual ſafe purge; a handful of 
lh leaves inſuſed in wine or whey, or a dram of the 
N are a doſe. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's 
d. | 


RIA, i. e. Ardens Febris. N 

OD ERMUs, from dero, to leave, and deuæ, the 
One who hath loſt his prepuce. e 
3 from azunw, to leave, and uxn, life. 

ing fit. 8 b | 

UTHYMIA, from xtiro, to leave, and bug, the 
Fainting. Dr. Cullen places ſyncope as a genus 
leaſe, in the claſs neuroſes, and order adynamiæ. 


ome fault in the heart or its neareſt veſſels. In this 
there 18 no manifeſt cauſe, but at the intervals there is 
Fat palpitation of the heart. 2. Syncope occaſionalis. 
e inſtances of this ſpecies, a cauſe is manifeſt, and 
crally an affection of the whole ſyſtem. 


| weaker than uſual, and that in ſuch a degree, that 

Foception of the attendants they wholly ceaſe. 

4 'ghteſt degree is that in which the patient con- 

1 and underſtands, yet is without the 

a beaking: this is called fainting. It often hap- 
ole who are diſturbed with flatulencies, without 


markable alteration in the pulſe. If he loſes his feel- 


Went, that the pulſe ſeems totally extinguiſhed 
( — « 9 
Tür Ucernible breathing, with 2 manifeſt cold- 
I Pear body, and a wanly livid countenance, 
_ oliowed by death, it is called an aſphixy, which 

Va total reſolution. This laſt degree, in moſt in- 


ts, co x 

* altiture, according to Dr. Cullen's arrangement, 

8 : - apople 

KS hi X 
ich he calls apoplexia venenata, 


2 reddiſh brown colour, gloſſy, flat, 


ſweet taſte, but no ſmell; the mucilage is 


rellent addition for reducing diſguſtful powders into 


e ſeeds may be uſed for maturating cataplaſms after 


UM. A name for the amianthus a ſpecies of ly- 
lia; a ſpecies of linagroſtis; a ſpecies of amphalodes. . 


linguiſhes two ſpecies; 1. Syncope cardiaca. When 


this diſeaſe the pulſe and reſpiration become ſud- 


bp underſtanding, with a conſiderable ſinking of the 
s Called a ſyncope, or ſwooning. If the ſyncope 


xy, and theſe chiefly are varieties of the 


L190: 


The cauſes are various, either too much or too little 
blood; a load at, or other diſorder in the ſtomach; nervous 
complaints; paſſions of the mind; a polypus in ſome of 
the principal blood veſſels, and various other diſorders; as 
alſo opiates, and other volatile and active drugs, &c. 
The different degrees of this diſorder ſhould be diſtin— 
guiſhed from bylteric fits, epilepſy, and the apoplexy. 
People who are ſubject to frequent faintings, without 
any manifeſt cauſe, uſually die ſuddenly, and are ſound 
to have polypuſes in their principal blood veſſels. When 
anger 1s the cauſe in weak perſons, it is dangerous; and 
when occalined by worms it is equally fo, 

During the fit, all that can be done is to reſtore the mo- 
tion of the heart, which may be attempted by placing the 
patient in a proper gere Cold water, or vinegar and 
water, may be {prin 


rubbed, and as ſoon as he can ſwailow, give him a glaſs 
of wine, or of ſome cordial water. 
After the fit, the cauſe muſt be removed. If this is 


pain, give ſmall doſes of any convenient opiate at proper 


intervals; if violent evacuations, give gentle anodynes, 


a light cordial, but nouriſhing diet, which muſt be ailow- 


ed very frequently, as but ſmall quantities can be taken at 


If the patient is robuſt, and a redundancy of blood over- 
comes him, bleed, but wait his recovery from a preſent 
fit before performing this operation, except ſome very ur- 


indigeſtion is the cauſe, or other diforder in the ſtomach, 
a vomit may be given ſpeedily, and then the reſpective 
diforder muſt be adverted to. When nervous affections 
give riſe to this diſorder, a ſupine poſture, freſh air, and 


finds relief from one or the other) give the ſpecdieſt help. 
When diforderly paſſions, whether anger, or grief, &c. 


when removed ſoon return ; in this caſe keep the patient 


| fill; in the fit, let the ſtrongeſt vinegar be held to his 
noſe; as ſoon as he begins to recover give a ſmall doſe of 
tinct. Thebaic. in an agreeable cordial water; now and 
then give the ſp. vitr. D. in his drink: if he complains of 


ſickneſs, and a bitter taſte in his mouth, give a gentle 
emetic, and after it the ſp. nitr. D. or nitre itſelf, with 


a little rhubarb. See Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. 11. 


LIPPTTU DO. Bleareyedneſs. See EFI HOREA and 
XEROPTHALMIA.. Celſus means by it an ophthal mia. 
It is blear-eyedneſs. | 


parts are very hot, whilſt the external are very cold. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, called alſo liquidambra, ſtyrax li- 


It is a reſinous juice, of a yellow colour, inclining to red; 
at firſt about the conſiſtence of turpentine, by age it 
hardens into a brittle reſin. It is the produce of a tree in 
various parts of America, called ftyraciiera. It is rarely 
met with genuine, and, when it is, its uſe is chieſly as a 
perfume, See Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 
LIQUIRITIA, i. e. Glycyrrhiza. 5 
LIQUOR AMNII. In widwifery this is gencrally call- 
ed the waters. It is the fluid in which the foetus ſwims 
during geſtation. This liquor contains air, whence is is ſup- 


LIQUOR MINERALIS ANODYNUS HOF. 
MANI. Fred. Hoffnan, the author of this medicine, 
extols it as an anodyne and antipaſmodic, but æth is a 
ſupecior medicine of the ſame kind. In the Paris Phar- 
macopceia, the following is given as the method of pre- 
paring this liquor; but it is not certainly known to be 
as Hoffman was uſed to make it. 


Hof inan's Mineral Anrdyne Liquor. 


In half a pound of concentrated oil of vitriol, placed in 
a large glaſs retort, pour by little and little, through a long 
ſtemmed funnel, a pint and half of highly rectified ſpirit o? 
wine. Stop the mouth of the retort, digeſt for ſome 
days, and then diſtill with a gentle heat. At firſt a fra- 
grant ſpirit of wine will ariſe, and after it a more fragrant 
volatile ſpirit, which is to be caught in a freſh receiver ; 


the receiver being again changed, a ſulphucous volatile 
5 Y 5 264 acid 


led on his face, and a little of the 
ſame poured down his throat. Strong vinegar may be 
held under his noſtrils, the extremities ſhould be well 


a time. Saffron may be added to any liquid part of diet. 


gent circumſtance demands immediate bleeding. When 


either ſweets or fœtids held to the noſe (as the patient 


produce this diſorder, the fits are often tedious, and 


LIPYRIA. A ſpecies of fever, in which the internal 


quida, liquid amber. Liquidambar, tiraciflua, Linn. 


poſed ſome children have been heard to cry in the womb. 
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acid phlegm comes over; and, at length, a ſweet oil of 
vitriol, which ſhould be immediately ſeparated, leſt it be 
abſorbed by the phlegm. Mix the firſt and ſecond ſpirits 
together, and in two ounces of this mixture, diſſolve 
twelve drops of the ſweet oil juſt named. If the liquor 
\ hath any ſulphurous ſmell, rediſtil it from a little ſalt of 


tartar. 


LIQUOR SIRENIACUS, i. e. Gum Benjamin. 


LITERATUM LIGNUM, alſo called Sinenſe lig- 
num. Lettered wood. It is brought from China; but 


it is not uſed in medicine. 


LITHAGOGUS, from ae, a fone, and ayw, to bring 


away. An epithet.for a medicine that expels the ſtone. 


LYTHARGYRUM, from 3, a fone, and apyugos, 
filver. Litharge. When filver is to be ſeparated from 
copper, or other impure. mixture in the ore, it is put into 

a reſt, and with it is melted a great quantity of lead. 
When by the heat to which theſe matters are expoſed, 
the lead, and the other impure metals, &c, which were 
in the ſilver ore, ſwim like oil on the ſurface of the ſilver, 
the lead is gradually blown to the fides of the teſt, and 
then a notch being cut, the lead runs off, and when cool, 
appears in the form which we call /tharge. This /itharge 


is of a deep yellow, or of a whitiſh colour, according to 
the different bodies that are mixed with it, or according 
to the different degrees of heat to which it was expoſed, 
and according to the darkneſs or lightneſs of its colour, 


is called /itharge of gold or of ſilver. 


LYTHARGYRUM, allo called lythargyrus aureus, 
chryſitis, reddiſh, or gold litharge. 8 


LITHARGYRUS ARGENTEUS, called alſo argy- 


ritis, whitiſh, or filver litharge. 


Litharge diſſolved in olive oil is the empl. com. | 
LITHIASIS, from >, a flone. The gravel or ſtone. 
See CALCULUS. Alſo a tumor on the eye-lid, in which 
is a hard concretion between its coats. See CHALAZ A. 
LITHOEID ES, from ubeg, a ftone, aud eiòcg, form, ſo 
called from its hardneſs. An epithet for the os petroſum. 
LITHONTRIPTICUS, from beg, a one, and Opunlu, 
to break. An epithet for medicincs that are ſaid to break 
the fone in the bladder. Though, the different fones that 


afe generated in the human bladder, require different ſol- | 


vents when out of the body; and though art hath 
not yet afforded a medicine which, when injected into 
the bladder, will without injury thereto, diſſolve the 
fone therein lodged; it cannot thence be concluded, that 


there are no lithontriptic medicines. It may be here 


'obſerved, that one ſolvent affects one ſubject, but hath 


no effect on another; ſo a ſolvent may yet be met with 
that will deſtroy the ſfone, and not hurt the human body. 


The water into which the boiled white of egg diſſolves, 
will liquefy myrrh, but may be put into the human eye 
without cauſing any uneaſineſs. 


Soap ley taken at firſt in ſmall doſes in broth that is 
freed from all its fat, ſucceeds in moſt caſes which re- 


quire an alkaline ſolvent. The patient may begin with 


twenty drops, and gradually increaſe the doſe as he is 


able: and by repeating it three times a day for ſix, eight, 


or twelve months, the wiſhed for effects often follow. 
See Blackrie on Diſſolvents of the Stone. 


of a horny ſubſtance, ſeeming to be of a middle nature be- 


tl. | | | | 
LITHOSPERMUM, called alſo milium ſolis, grom- 
well, gray mill. The thoſdermum officinale, Linn. It 
is a rough plant, with {tiff branched ſtalks, oblong acu- 
minated leaves, ſet alternately without pedicles, and 


whitiſh monopetalous flowers, ſcarcely longer than the 


cup, followed by roundiſh, hard ſeeds. It is perennial, 
grows wild in fields, and flowers in May and June. The 


ſeeds are diuretic. They are rarely uſed. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. 


LITHOSPERMUM. A name for the lachryma Jobi; 
alſo for ſome ſpecies of heliotropium. | | 
LITHOTOMIA, from ug, a /tone, and Tewvw, to cut. 
Lithotomy, or cutting for the /?one. | 3 
This operation was performed in the time of Hippo- 
crates, but being then thought mere madneſs, it was only 
performed by empirics. | 


When a one is ſuſpeCted to be lodged in the bladder, 


twixt wood and ſtone. Boerhaave calls them kerato | 
phy 8 


? 


of the bladder, but otherwiſe it is dangerous to adult 


LITHOPHYTON. A lithophyte is a ſpecies of plant | 


5 int the pen 
ed, the inciſion may happen to be made into che f 
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| a ſurgeon to make a fuller examin 


ation, by; 
an inſtrument, called a ſound, into the hy by int 


: he pub! 
if poſlible, to feel the one. In order 3 1 Ars 
directs the following method. „ The patient 1 ; . Sha 
on an horizontal table, with his thighs eley 1 e pa 
little extended, paſs the ſound with th mel 


t tied, 
ſtant h 
Mon 0! 


erect 


Ike YOU 


e COncaye 1 
liſtance in per 
g it without! 
„ and if it meet 
extremity unn 


wards you, until it meets with ſome re 
a little above the anus; then turnin 
force, puſh it gently on into the bladder 
an obſtruction at the neck, raiſe its 
by inclining the handle of it towards 


ou: 12 1001N 
then flip in, withdraw it a quarter of Mind . 3 
ducing your ſore- finger into the rectum, lift it . a e bel 
will ſeldom fail to enter. There is ſome art * pum. 
the ſound, in the proper place of the urethr, whit muſe] 
geons not well verſed in this operation cannot fo wel the ſt 
ecute; therefore they may pals the inſtrumen: with | turt 
concave fide always towards the abdomen of th le len 
8 8 3 e tim 
The common rule of knowing whether there z e [ef 
ones than one in the bladder, is not infallible (ſee bag 
ner's Caſes in Surgery); though if a /one is uti ww. 
rough, there is rarely more than one: but if one n ban 
poliſhed, and another rough, it is almoſt certain reo 
is more, Some ſpeak of an adheſion of the /y _ 
coats of the bladder, but it does not appear proball , for 
the fibres of the bladder ſhould inoſculate with ſuch x 1 
organic foreign body. It indeed often happens that thel 4 
der is wrinkled round the /one, and in extradling | ne; 
operator tearing a little of the inner coat of the Ader 
imagines, or pretends, that there was an adheſion, ales, 
the /one is large, by introducing the ſound, the oe and 
may hear it ſtrike againſt it, but cannot thus dee ben. 
whether the /one is large or ſmall. Sometimes the bed 
rator examines, but cannot find a fone, though the WM 
one; for inſtances occur in which it is lodyed | _ 
ſack. Before a patient is examined, he may uſe: preth 
exerciſe, ſuch as riding, or jumping, by which th 7080 
may fall down to the neck of the bladder, for thwi - 
more readily be diſcovered. _ e he 


After the operation, children relapfe more fra 
than adults; and adults run greater hazards in they 
tion than children do. . 

From the variety in the apparatus, or in the mod h 
operation, different names have been given, as folio! 


The Leſſer Apparatus, called alſe the Cel/fran Meth, a 
on the Gripe, and the Guidonian Meth:d. 


This way was directed and practiſed by Celſu. Wl 
the time of Johannes de Romanis, it is called cut 
with the leſſer apparatus, to diſtinguiſh it from bt 
method, which, on account of the many in{trumentsll 
is called cutting with the greater apparatus. Heilter 
this method is practicable in boys under fourteen | 
age, becauſe that in them the /one may be brought 
perinæum. He ſays, he always performs it on ch 
and that it may be practiſed on adults, when te 
cauſes a ſuppreſſion of urine, by its adhering to the 


aſlag 
nz b 


The Greater Apparatus, called alſo Aariarus's Madl 

| | the Old Way. 
This method was invented by Romans, but pu 
by Marianus, who was his pupil. Romanis cc 
the ſhortneſs and dilatability of the urethra in vu 
imagined that by an opening made iu the urethra ut 
near the bladder, it might be dilated, and the J 
tracted with eaſe. | | | 


The High Operation, alſo called Sectio Hipegaſtit 
. France's Methid. 


The great objections to this method are, 2 = 1 
is apt to be thickened and inflamed, and cannot e dle 


neum; and alſo, it not being in a depending py 
urine and pus will infinuate themſelves into ”I 
occaſion inflammations, ſuppuration, and fiſtulas 

cannot often be healed. 


The Lateral Operation. 


| "> ww ca 
This method was invented by an ecclebaſtic, vo 


beſides the common ſymptoms of this caſe, it is uſual for | 


himſelf Frere Jaques, Rav learned it of bim, CY 
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ie in this method, and it is yet continued in practice. 
„ Sharp directs it as follows, from Mr. Cheſelden: 
N e patient being laid on a table, with his hands and 
tied, and the ſtaff paſſed, as in the old way, let your 
unt hold it a little ſlanting on one fide, ſo that the di- 
Non of it may run exactly through the middle of the 
erector penis, and accelerator urinæ muſcles; then 
ke vour inciſion through the ſkin and fat very large, 
inning in one ſide of the ſeam in perinæo, a little a- 
e the place wounded in the old way, and finiſhing a 
- below the anus, between it and the tuberoſity of the 
dom. This wound mult be carried on deeper between 
muſcles, till the proſtatæ can be felt, when ſearching 
the ſtaff, and fixing it properly if it hath ſlipped, you 
turn the edge of the knife upwards, and cut the 
e length of that gland from within outwards, at the 
e time puſhing down the rectum with a finger or two 


pe wounding; after this, introduce the forceps to 


n bzmorrbage from the proſtate gland, a ſilver canula 
bree or four inches long, covered with fine rag, may be 
xduced into the bladder, and left there two or three 
, ſor it rarely fails to check it; the patient may alſo 
an opiate, If the wound does not bleed, a little dry 
or a pledgit of digeſtive, may be laid in it. If a pain 
|t near the bladder ſoon after the dreſſings are finiſhed, 
nder of warm water may be applied over it; and if it 
ales, as there will be much danger therefrom, bleed- 
and clyſters, will be neceſſary.” Ab 
hen a ſtone ſticks in the urethra of a man, proceed as 
Cted in the article CALCULUS. | | 
omen are rarely afflicted with a ſtone in the bladder, 


prethra, which may be gradually dilated to an almoſt 


| uiethra, which weighed more than five ounces. 
the urethra is generally lacerated in ſome degree by 


i they but either method ſucceeds ſo well, that it is dif- 
| to ſay which is the beſt. | 


1 . bromfield gives the ſollowing inſtance of dilating 


er echr, which is a far better method than thoſe by 


hed, at be intruduced into the bladder the cloſed end of the 
. licula inteſtini cœci of a ſmall animal; and leaving 
lot. Kn proper length thereof, the open end, he filled it 
1ed cu um water by means of a ſyringe, and prevented the 
on [5 eſcape by a ligature. He then made a twiſt or two 
ments it part of the appendicula which was leſt out, that the 
Heiſter uned water might, by being prefſed on, diſtend the 
een Ve end which wes in the bladder: an aſſiſtant was di- 
ought dio draw it forward from time to time, and occaſi- 


n child to give a freſh twiſt, ſo as to fill the end contained 


en th: biadder more and more as the cervix veſicæ open- 
to the l dy which proceſs, continued for ſome time, the neck 
to adul * was ſo opened, that the forceps might have 

* den admitted if required, but the ſtone getting a 
Metbac e by the help of the urine, this inſtrument was not 


ut publ pied with warm milk, and then with camphorated 


3 conbde of wine; very little inflammation was obſerved, 


women, o other diſagreeable ſymptom. See his Obſervations 
thra in ales, vol. ji, Copa | 
he „nt Lock gives an inſtance of extracting a ſtone of 
8 weight, through an inciſion which he made 
ed ; 6114 into the bladder. This procedure was at- 
got: oy very little trouble, either to himſelf or the 
1 3 uicer ſoon healed, by the uſe of ſoft balſa- 
8 the bn Jecllons, and no inconvenience was obſerved after 
ot be dite ang ok the parts. See his Caſes and Remarks, 
o the ph 10 162, &c. | ® 
ng pub 9 7 Operations of Surgery; Sharp's Critical 
Catities 5 eiſter's Surgery; Bromfield's Caſes and Obſ. 


tulas, ! M3, Le Dran's Operations; and Heiſter's Diſ- 


MN on the High Apparatus 
RON, i. e. 1 ö 


ys liniment, | 
mw | of! MUSCULUS, i. e. Pectinæus. So called 
1, 40 3 colour, which is livid; 


1 


\bliſhed it. Various improvements have been | 


te left-hand, by which precautions the gut will always 


out the ſtone. After the operation is ended, if there 


(ible hze. Stones have been extracted through di- 


After the paſſage of the ſtone, the parts were 


* 


when they are, it generally may be extracted through 


s of tents, &c. By the help of a ſtrait blunt direc- 


pallage of the ſtone, many prefer the making of an in- 


— 


LIVONICA TERRA, i. e. Terra ſigillata. 

LIX. Pot-aſh, wood-aſh. bd 
 LIXIVIUM. A ley. That is water impregnated with 
the ſalts of burnt vegetables. | 


_ LOBELIA. So father Plumier named a plant which he 
found in America, in honour of Lobel, a famed botaniſt. 


In North America there are five ſpecies. They are found in 


marſhy grounds, and on the fides of rivers. With the 
root of the lobelia the American Indians cure the moſt 


_ virulent pox. They take five or fix of the plants (ſome 


take the roots either freſh or dry), and boil them in water: 
Early in the morning the patient drinks as much as he can 
of this decoCtion, and during the day it is his chief 
drink; by and by it begins to purge him, and the ſtrength 
of the decoction is increaſed or leſſened, as the patient 
can bear the evacuation. If any part is fore, it is to be 
waſhed with this decoction, and thus in two or three 
weeks a cure is performed. See Appendix to Brooks's 
Practice of Phyſic. The ſpecies recommended by the 
college of Edinburgh is the /obelia fiplilitica, or /obelta 
caule erecto, foliis ovato lanceolatis crenatis, calycum 
ſinubus reflexis, Linn. e | VER 
LOBELLUS, or Lobulus. A fmall lobe. The ſmall 
cells of fat are called lobuli adipoſi, and the extremities of 
the bronchia, which end in little knobs, are called lobuli 
pulmonum. Winſlow calls the lobe of the ear lobulus. 
. LOBUS ECHINATUS. Miller mentions two ſpecics 
of a plant which is prickly, and climbs up trees in ſome of 
the Weſt-India iſlands ; but no medical virtues are attri- 


buted to them. 


LOCALES. Diſeaſes that aſfeck, or have their ſeat, 
only in a particular part of the body, or of its limbs. 

LOC ALIS MEMBRANA, i. e. Pia mater. 

LOCHIA, from xe, to lie in child bed, or noxos, a 
bed. The purgations of the uterus after child-birth. This 
diſcharge is neceſſary to unload the veſſels, and proceeds 
from the appendices cæcæ, after the ſeparation of the 
placenta: it continues for a quarter, half, or a whole hour 
after delivery, more or leſs, according to the ſtate of the 
woman. The flux contains a ſanguine colour for three 
or four days, then gradually grows more ſerous, until it 


at length the uterus and its veſſels contracting, it no 
longer continues, Baglivi obſerves that, when the breaſts 
are full of pain, at the coming of the milk, the /ochia 
ſtop, but flow again as ſoon as the pain ceaſes. Its quan- 


| tity is generally leſs after a miſcarriage than when a wo- 
man goes her full time, and it ſooner ceaſes when a wo 


man gives ſuck than when ſhe does not. | 
The lochia may produce much diſorder by being deſici- 
ent or redundant. 


groins alſo ; a heat and pulſation in the uterus, which pro- 
duces reſtleſſneſs and a fever; a full hard pulſe, pain in 
the head and back, a nauſea, ſometimes a vomiting, and 


diſordered, the rigors of acute fevers come on, fainting 
cold ſweats, a pulſation and heat of the womb, a palſy in 
the lower part, and ſometimes an epileply. 'Phe ei 
ſometimes diminiſhes gradually, and ſometimes all at 


once, in the morbid ſuppreſſion of them. Sometimes a 


delirium coming on, which increaſes, occahons conyul- 
ſions and death; and if the patient eſcapes with life, ſhe 
loſes her ſenſes and continues lunatic. | 

One of the principal cauſes of this diſorder is, the wo- 
man's riſing too ſoon after delivery ; whence the weakly, 
and thoſe who are ſubject to hyſteric ſymptoms, ſhould be 
very cautious in this reſpect; among other caules are, a 
defect or impoveriſhment of blood; an inſpiſſation of the 
blood in the uterus from cold; a convulſive ſtricture of 
the uterine veſſels; a diarrhœa, or other flux ; an inflam- 


mation of the uterus, &c. : 
The obſtruQtion of this diſcharge is the worſt, if it hap- 


bleſome when it grows ſerous. In ſome conſtitutions it is 
ſmall in quantity; but when no pain, fever, or other mani- 
feſt ill effects are the conſequence, it is not to be attended to. 
The indications of cure are, to calm the ſpirits, and to 
promote the return of the impeded diſcharge. Means, 
however, are not to be perſiſted in if relief is not obtained 
O In 
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totally ceaſes. Sometimes it continues ſeveral weeks, but 


When the lachia are defective the belly ſwells, a heavy 
pain is felt there and in the Joins, and ſometimes in the 


difficulty of breathing. The face looks red, the eyes are 


pens while the evacuated blood is florid; but far leſs trou- 
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in two or three days; proper means having thus far been 
uſed, wait and ſee what time will produce. If the patient 
outlives the twentieth day, there is rarely any danger to 
fear. If the obſtructed /o:hia have produced any other 
dilorder, it will be beſt removed when the - woman's 
ſtrength is ſomewhat reſtored. - 7 

If on the ſuppreſſion of the lochia the pulſe is full and 
hard, bleed, give warm camomile tea-as oft as the pa- 
tient can take it without puking; ſaffron tea may be mixed 
with it. Draughts may alſo be given, in which are the 
pulv. contrayerv. and ſal ſuccin. or with conf. cardiac. or 
mithridate, withj ſtifall doſes of the tin&. Theb. and, if 
the heat requites'it, add the ſal diuret. Theſe may be re- 
peated every three or four hours. | | | 

If the pulſe is obſervedTo fink from the bleeding, it 
mult not be repeated, but a bliſter ſhould be applied as a 
ſtimulant. 1 

As different cauſes may retard or ſuppreſs the lochia, 
the preſent or particular one ſhould be attended to, in or- 
der to the adminiſtration of proper help. | | 

When cold is the cauſe (as for the moſt part it is) gen- 
tle anodynes and perſpiratives will generally afford relief. 

The hurry and tumult both of body and mind, when la- 
bour is painful and tedious, produces ſpaſmodic affections, 
and retard the /och/a; in this caſe, if the pulſe require it, 


bleed, give a laxative cooling clyſter, anodynes, and mild, 


diaphoretics. | 


this ill effect; in which caſe, keep the patient ſtill and in 
bed, ſupport her with every encouragement, let all ſhe 
drinks be warm, and with cordials let ſuch nervous me- 
dicines be mixed, as the peculiarity of her circumſtances 
may require. 5 ; 

If inflammation is the caſe, proceed as directed in in- 
flammation of the part affected. The beſt fomentation is 
bladders of warm water laid over the part in which the 
pain is moſt afflictive. Fi | 
If the lochia is only diminiſhed, gentle ſtimulants with 
perſpiratives may be allowed; but if they are ſuppreſſed, 
| there is for the moſt part a fever, in which caſe forcing 
| medicines are improper. Ce, 


If the lochia returns not, but a ſhivering cold fit eomes 


on, an abſceſs may be ſuſpected to be forming in ſome 


part of the body, which will generally carry off the com- 
plaint, provided the patient hath ſtrength to bear the diſ- 
charge. 'Theſe abſceſſes often happen in the breaſt, but 
ſometimes they are ſeated in ſome other glandular part. 

Purging ſhould be guarded againſt; but, though neu- 
tral medicines often purge in the beginning of their uſe, 


this effect generally ceaſes in a day, or early in the ſecond. | 


If a purging comes on, and the ſtrength is not impaired by 


it, leave it to nature, as ſhe often ſets up one diſcharge to 
anſwer the end of another. But, if the ſtrength ſeems to 
be affeed by it, give opiates both by the mouth and 
clyſterwiſe; this is the chief if not only reſource, for 


aſtringents do little or no ſervice. IG | 
If pain is conſiderable, and makes the patient reſtleſs, 
belides anodynes, emollient clyſters ſhould be frequently 
injcQed, not only to empty the bowels, but to act as a 
fomentation- to the parts. . 
If in weakly women, from riſing too ſoon, a delirium 
is brought on, it generally proceeds to a fatal madneſs: 
ſometimes it ends in lunacy for life. In this caſe keep 
the patient in bed, avoid all evacuations except perſpira- 
tion, and guard againſt every thing that can diſturb: ſal 
ſuccin. ſpermaczti, pulv. rad contray. emollient clyſters, 
by way of fomentation, and bladders of warm water on 
the part moſt complained of, may be tried. 5 
The lochia are ſometimes exceſſive. Here obſerve that 
the quantity diſcharged by different women is ſo various, 


that it is not to be regarded whether little or much is loſt 
in particular caſes, if no bad ſymptoms come on in conſe- 


quence of it. 

An immoderate flux is attended with weakneſs, loath- 
ing, fainting, convulſions, a ſlow, weak, intermitting pulſe, 
a pale countenance, excretions of grumous blood, pains 
in the hypochondrium, a tenſion of the belly, vertigo, 
dimneſs of ſight, tingling in the ears, &c. 

If any part of the placenta remaining in the uterus, or 
clots of blood, are _ there, they may both irritate 


| | changing the letters uſed in other parts. Lolium i; 
Depreſling paſſions, in irritable habits, have ſometimes 


— — 


Motte's Obl. 


miſchief is produced. See Raii Hiſt. 


| LOMENTUM. Bean meal, or bread made there 
LONCHITIS, from aoyxn, a lance, becauſe the le 


rient and diuretic, but not much uſed in the preſent 


into the three upper vertebræ of the neck. 


lips from ſome of the lower tranſverſe pre 


tertii internodii pollicis manus. 


| When it is ſpoken of the bones of the less, * 


and prevent a due contraction of the u 
ſels, and ſo cauſe this complaint; the 
ately be brought away. | 

If the pulſe is full and hard, and the patieny 0 
will admit, bleed; but this is rarely required L „ 
about the wriſt and ankles, and above the knees * 
bows, are generally a more proper management 7 
gents, as alum, &c. are preſcribed by many 1 
ſame proceeding as is direCted in the article Ned 
in caſe of a flooding, may be conſulted for what 1 . 
needful in this caſe. See Swan's Tranſlation of 90 
ham's Works, edit. 2, p. 408, &c. p. $91 and 692, | 


LOCHIORRHCEA. An exceſs of the loch 
they become pale or whitiſh, 
LOCULAMENTA. The cells in the fruit of ly 
where the ſeeds are lodged, which are divided by b 
partitions. 1 5 "=. 
LOCUSTA. The graſshopper, alſo the outer g 
ing of the flower and grain of corn, which incloſc 
chaff; and it is a name for one ſpecies of valerianel}; 
the courbaril, and for lambs lettuce. | 
LOGAS, The white of the eye. 1 
LOLIUM, from ov, adulterine, as it was ſupp 
to be generated of corrupted barely or Wheat. The 
changed into J, from a cuſtom in ſome parts of Greee 


terus and i 
le ſhould inn, 


( 


called æra, gramen loliaceum, lolium album, lolium 
mulentum, darnel, ivray, cockle, and the French a 
drunken wheat. | £64 $27 

It 1s diſtiaguiſhed from other grain by its ſender 
ear, and by its graias with their huſks on both fides x 
as the ſtalk, being ſituate in the ſame plane. It is 
uſed in medicine. Its moſt noted qualities are, its 
ducing ſpeedy drunkenneſs if taken inwardly, andy 
venting drunkenneſs if applied outwardly, It ca 


vertigo and torpor, and by an imprudent uſe of it n oled 


e cr: 
Another 


| ſpecies is called phcenix, ray graſs, dn 
raſs. | 5 | 


are ſhatp pointed, and reſemble the head of a lance, | 
alſo called filix aculeata, and filix mas. The root is 
tice. | | | 
LONCHITIS. A name ſor a ſpecies of polypod 
and a ſpecies of hermodactylus. | 
LONCHOTON, A name for the beſt ſpecies of nt 
LONGANON, or Longaon. Names for the ut 
num rectum. + _ | „„ 
LONGISSIMUS DORSI. This muſcle is thus nu 
from its length. It is the longeſt in the back. It hatk 
ſame origination with the ſacrolumbaris; it is inſert 
ſeveral digitations into the ribs on the inſide of the i 
part of this muſcle z betwixt it and the complext5 
tranſverſalis colli of Albinus is ſeated, which runs 
the tranſvere proceſſes of the vertebræ of the bt 
thoſe of the neck, and is an erector of the body: 
LONGUS COLLI. This muſcle riſes om 
two upper vertebrz of the back, and runs a be * 
115 mad 


of two planes, which decuffate each other; ande- 
„Hesel the n 
Its office is to bend the neck. 1 — 
LONGISSIMUS OCULI, i. e. Obliquus 7%"? 
trochlea. ; 8 Fl 
LONGISSIMUS POLLICIS MANU>», i. © * 
LOPHADIA, or Lophia. Names of the fr „ 
of the back. Lophia alſo ſometimes figniſes de 
part of the back of the neck. 3 
LORDOSIS, from 2op3c;, berved er bent „ 
is an affection of the ſpine, in which it 15 ben 
toward the fore parts. It is the oppoſite to 5 00 
is alſo a name tor the lumbago, and the ta "3 


bow-legged. 3 
LORICA. A kind of lute with which glass 
are coated, before being put into the fire. 


torts 


ating are made for chemical veſſels. See Dict. of 
0: | 


DN MATRICIS. An epilepſy, or a convulſive 
. proceeding from the uterus. 3 
910 A lotion. It is an external fluid application. 
N 1590 lotion, and collyrium, are ſimilar forms; 
— uſed on the eyes, receives the name of collyri- 
| $ on the face, a lotion; on any other part, an embro- 
n. Lotio, (from lavare, to waſh), ſometimes ſigni- 
5 It is a ſpecies of plant of which Boerhaave 
"ates fixteen ſpecies. Thoſe that are uſed in me- 
4 ne noticed under other names which they bear. 
1410 A name ſor a ſpecies of coronilla, of vulneraria, 
dorrenium. | | 


rig ARBOR, called alſo celtis. The lote or 
by e ee mentions three f pecies. They grow 
be ſouthern parts of Europe; their fruit, which is a 
is altringent. | 
ORB ANA, called alſo trifolium odoratum, 
lotus major odorata violacea. Sweet trefoil. It is 
folium cæruleum, Linn. Boerhaave ranks it as a 
of melilot. The ſeeds, leaves and flowers, are ano- 
japhoretic. 1 | | 
nn RLHRUS. Supple joint. The flexibility of the 
tis to a degree of deformity, though not to admit of 
luxation. 02 | | 
Ver (ao DE). It is a kind of liquid ſoap that is 
um | ile, and of a ſtrong penetrating ſmell. See ALK AL. 
BUCDUM SAL, i. e. Sal gemme. 
UCIDUS LAPIS, i. e. Bononienſis lapis. 
UDUS HELMONTII. Tbe waxen vein. It is a 
les ag j ſubſtance, and ſeems to be indurated clay: it is found | 
is, and is diſtinguiſhed by the yellow cracks which 
frequent in it, and which are filled up with yellow 
and | | Paracelſus prefcribed'the cubic pyrite, which are 


cal tice, and called them ludi: Helmont miſtook him, | 


it u oſed this ſtone, which is moſtly divided into ſquares 
e cracks, to be the. ſubſtance. 'The ſpar only, that 
up the cracks, is only to be uſed for it is the ſpar 
that promotes urine. © This ſpar is a ſpecies of cal- 
there ous ſtone. | A I: £16 | 

he | UDUS PARACELSI, i. e. Ludus Helmontii 
ance, | VES NEURODES CONV ULSIVA. It is a mild 
of is 1 | SO 
ſent US. 
eaſts. 5 . . | 
ES DEIFICA. One of the pompous names for the 
s of yi 115 VENEREA. The plague of Venus, or venereal 
ſe, Dr. Cullen names it ſyphilis, and places it as a ge- 
in the claſs cachexiæ, and order impetigines. It is alſo 
"the renereal peſtilence or pox. It is endemic in Peru. 
5 brought from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies into Spain 
493; in 1494 it was carried from Spain to Italy; in 
it was ſpread both in Naples and France: from 
call Lurope was infeCted. That this diſorder was 
own to the Greeks and Romans appears from their 
ute ſilence concerning it. All phyſicians who lived 
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5 brought into Europe at the cloſe of the fifteenth 
'y. dee Aſtrue on the Venereal Diſeaſe, vol. i. b. 
1. The firſt inſtances upon record of poxes, that 
| the venereal diſeaſe, imported from America, are 
or Margarit, a noble Catalonian, in 14944. 

lerever this diſorder attacks at the firſt, it is con- 
into the conſtitution by the lymphatics; if the infec- 
received by the penis by means of the abſorbent or 
halte veins, the bubo happens in the groin ; for the 
aides of the genitals paſs thro' the inguinal glands ; 
lie band, the axilla will be the ſeat of the bubo, for 
ame kind of reaſon; if at the lips, the glands in the 
il tumify and inflame. 
"C72, but it attacks the bones; hardly a bone in the 
"it what hath been injured by it, though moſt com- 
eis ſeated in the ſhin bones, upper part of the 
de bones of the arm near the joints of the elbows, 
netimes the knees, ribs, of even the ſpine z ſome 


i. e. Fl 


rst very 


es the l 


incoard 
t 10 Wars 
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ſs retort 


Man 


It is the peſtilence in men, and the murrain 


e time when it appeared firſt in Europe, unanimouſ- | 
dared their ignorance of it, any further than that 


© uritings of one Boyle, a Benedictine monk, and in 


This diſorder never affects 


LUE 
external glands, the palate, noſe, ſkin, or ſome other 
part not out of the reach of ſurgery, are the uſual parts 
affected. It is probable that the lacunæ are the firſt feat | 
of infection; if ſo, the nearer the firſt ſeat of running is 
to the neck of the bladder, the more the urethra will be 
affected, the ſymptoms more ſevere, the diſcharge greater, 
and vice verſa; for, wherever the ſeat is, betwixt that 
and the neck of the bladder eſcapes unhurt. The inflam- 


mation and heat of vrine is felt moſt near the glans, and 


the ſeat of inflammation and pain are molt likely to be the 
ſeat of the diſcharge. 


In patients of a thin habit, the ſymptoms and cure are 


worſe and more difficult to manage than in the fat and 
plethoric. And in children this diſorder is worſe than in 
adults. | 35 

It is always propagated by infection. The venereal 
matter muſt be applied in a fluid ſtate, either to ſome part 
where the mucus is very ſoft, as it is in the parts of ge- 
neration, &c. or to a wound or ulcer; or it may be given 
to a child from its mother during her pregnancy. The 
venereal matter almoſt always occaſions a converſion of the 
mucus of the part, or of the fluids of the ulcer or wound, 
into a matter ſimilar to itſelf, and when a ſufficient quan- 


tity hath been thus produced it brings on an inflamma- 


tion in the mucous membrane, or glands, or in the 
wound, or ulcer, and it is afterwards ſometimes abſorbed 


into the general ſyſtem of the veſſels, but very ſeldom be- 


fore; the firſt ſymptom therefore appears in the part where 
the infection was received. © | | 

If children receive the infection from their mothers, 
they are ſometimes born with ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, as 
inflammations of the ſkin, gonorrhæa, &c. but for the 
moſt part there is no appearance for ſeveral days, but in 
about a week eruptions with browniſh ſpots or ſcabs, 
degenerating in ulcers, ariſe about the angles of the mouth, 
or other parts of the head, over the body. 

Women are not ſubject to ſo great a variety of ſymp- 


chancres and warts, both within and without the labiæ 
pudendz, as alſo buboes in the groin; and ſometimes a 


contraction of the ſphincter vaginæ. 


2 


men is uſually an agreeable ſenſation in the whole or the 
greateſt part of the urinary paſſage; at this time no, or 
ſcarce any, diſcharge 1s obſervable on the linen : then an 


appearance of a little whitiſh, or rather water-coloured, 
matter about the orifice of the urethera, when in the moſt 


| favourable degree; but oftener it is whitiſh, and differs 
in colour and conſiſtence daily, becoming yellow; then, 
if the virulence 1s great, it 1s greeniſh, and ſometimes 


ſtreaked with blood. When the running is viſible, there 
is alſo an inflammation and ſwelling about the orifice of 
the urethra: this ſymptom is ſometimes perceptible when 
no running appears; in this caſe there is a degree of pun- 
gency on the evacuation of urine; the heat of urine is 
ſcarce perceived in voiding it, but immediately after the 
patient feels an extreme heat throughout the whole duct 


the glans. Spots appear on the linen, the edges of which 
are darker coloured than the center; this dark margin is a 
principal mark to diſtinguiſh the venereal diſcharge from 
thoſe ariſing from other cauſes. 
in the urethra the urine excites a ſmarting and pain there 
as it paſſes through. The matter diſcharged from the ure- 
thra increaſes in quantity. The inflammation at the end 
of the urethra increaſes too, as appears from the redneſs 
and hardneſs of the edge of its orifice. A tenſion and 
hardneſs is perceived through the whole length of the 
urethra, and a ſenſation of ſtricture in the penis, particu- 
larly during an erection. The matter diſcharged is thin- 
ner, loſes its adheſiveneſs, and is more ill coloured. The 
inflammation often occaſions a curvedneſs in the penis, 
and the ſtimulus, by which the inflammation is excited, 
occaſions an erection too when the patient is warm in bed, 
and ſometimes produces involuntary emiſſions ; this ſymp- 
tom is called a cordee, or a priapiſmus. If the inflam- 
matory ſymptoms are violent, a ſtrangury comes on. 
Sometimes an inflammation in the prepuce confinesit from 


being 


3+, DID 


toms as men are; their chief complaints are, a difficulty 
of urine, and a running; however, they are liable to 


The firſt ſymptom obſervable in a freſh gonorrhea in 


uneaſineſs about the parts of generation, together with an 


of the urethra, but more eſpecially at its termination in 


From a defect of mucus 
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being drawn back, and thus ſorms a phymoſis; or being | 


drawn behind the glans cannot be returned, and is then 
called paraphymolis, When the ſtricture from theſe two 
laſt ſymptoms is not ſpeedily relieved, a mortification 
comes on the part, or the whole of the penis becomes c- 
dematous, in which caſe, without great care, a gangrene 
follows, In all theſe caſes ulcers are apt to be formed. 
Thus the inflammation continues to increaſe generally 
for about a week or two. If the mucus that is diſcharged 


waſhes away the venereal matter faſter than it is formed, 
the ſymptoms may continue in the ſame ſtate for ſome 
1 decreaſe, and at length a cure 


time, and then 
is effected. = 

If the diſorder ends not thus happily, ulcers are formed, 
or the venereal poiſon being abſorbed, inſtead of a go- 
norrhœa, a lues venerta, or pox, is the conſequence. 
When the gonorrhcea is long continued, it ſometimes pro- 
duces a ſtricture in the urethra, and occaſions a difficulty 
in the evacuation of the urine, which is often attended 
with pain, the water flowing out in a ſmall ſtream, or 


only by drops: ſometimes it alſo produces an inflamma- 


tion, and a diſpoſition to contraction in the bladder, and 
the urethra alſo contracting, the ſtoppage is alſo increaſed: 
this e goes off with a ſecretion of mucus from 
theſe parts; but it may have the other progreſſes and ter- 
minations of an inflammation of the bladder, and often 
no ſuch affection takes place, or if it does, goes off, and 
the ſtoppage and pain continue for years. The teſticles, 


the inguinal glands, and other parts, are ſubject to phleg- 
Ulcers are formed in different 


monous inflammations. 
parts of the body, as in the throat, occaſioning hoarſeneſs, 
or perhaps a deafneſs, from their ſituation on the orifice 
of the Luſtachian tube; or if theſe ulcers are very virulent, 
they eat through to the bone, and ſoon after deſtroying it, 
a paſlage is formed from the mouth to the noſe. Ulcers 
are formed in the ſkin ; they begin with a purpliſh ſpot or 
brown ſcab. When ulcers from this cauſe happen in the 
palms of the hands, the ſoles of the feet, behind the ears, 
about the anus, or the inſides of the lips, they bave the 
appearance of fiſſures ; they alſo ouze out a thin matter, 
and are attended with great ſoreneſs and pain; the ſcurf 


colour, inclining to brown, like the honey-comb; it ap- 
pears on ſeveral parts of the body, by which circumſtance 
they may be diſtinguiſhed from all others; ſometimes they 


are broad, reſembling the deſcriptions given of the le- | 


proſy by ſome writers; and the more this ſcurf ſpreads, 
the eaſier the patient becomes. All theſe, venereal erup- 
tions are ſmall, and moſt frequently are formed on the 
temples. or other part of the head, and when they ſcale 
off they leave a mark nearly of a chocolate colour behind 
them. The venereal matter fixing on the eyes, produces 
an ophthalmy, and ſometimes a loſs of fight : falling on 
the ears, a deafneſs, and a caries of the bones there fol- 


lows. It very often happens that the perioſteum is affected, 


and when the patient begins to grow warm in bed violent 
pains are excited ; theſe pains are ſeated in the head and 
in the middle part of the bones of the limbs; in the morn- 
ing they abate, and during the day are rarely troubleſome. 


Sometimes the perioſteum ſwelling, becomes hard, and 


forms thoſe tumors which are called nodes. Excreſcences 
alſo ariſe on the glans, penis, prepuce, anus, labia pu- 
denda, &c. theſe are ſeldom painful. Various other ſymp- 
toms appear when no means have been uſed to check the 
progreſs of the diſorder, but as mercury is ſo univerſally 
applied to, it is rare that even many of the above named 
appear in the ſame patient. he dn ole 
Some conſtitutions bear up many years under this diſ- 
eaſe; but others fink under it ſoon, and are carried off. 
The venereal gonorthœa ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
that in which there is no infection, from the fluor albus, 
and from other increaſed ſecretions from the different 
parts ſubjec to this diſtemper, from the involuntary emiſ- 
ſons of ſemen, from ulcers in the urinary paſſages, vene- 


real ulcers, pains, eruptions, &c. ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 


from thoſe which ariſe from any other cauſe. 

The more regular the diſcharge from the urethra is 
made, the more mild are all the ſymptoms ; but if the 
running is ſmall in quantity, or the matter of a yellow or 
greeniſh colour, it is viculent, If, upon preſſing the pe- 


I 


ten minutes each time. 
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nis, a drop of limpid liquor, reſemblin; a 
egg, is diſcharged, it lee a ſafe — _ 
As a preventive of this diſorder, the followins: 
mended : R Cauſt. com. fort. Ph. Lond. » i. * "ec 
font. i i. & cola per chartam. Some of This fol 11 
to be mixed with a tea-cup full of water (ſo ys. 
mouth can bear without pain), then fill a ſyringe vith 
liquor, and inject it into the urethra, or vagina *. | 
it there for about a minute; then add to the renal 
the liquor a tea-ſpoonful of the ſolution, and wal 
glans, prepuce, labia pudendi, &c. Laſtly, inject andy 

with warm water. 

_ When the diſorder is contracted, the indication 
cure are, to deſtroy the venereal infection, and to ren; 
the ſymptoms excited by it. | 

A gonorrhea, if recent, is beſt managed, by fir 
ing it as a topical inflammation ; at the ſame time n 
dering the urine as ſoft as poſſible by the uſe of den 
cent drinks; ſuch as a decoCtion of marſhmallow root, 


a ſolution of gum arabic in water. 


The ſeat of the gonorrhœa is always in the inner 
brane of the urethra, but it may ſpread to the proſtatæ: 
veſiculæ ſeminales, and by gently ſqueezing the peri 
may generally be difcovered in what particular part of 
urethra this diſorder hath its ſeat ; for either à hard 
will be felt in the part, or the patient will complain 
pain on almoſt any degree of preſſure thereon, 

Purging with the ſal Glaub. or the ol. ricini, will ber 
per until the inflammatory ſymptoms abate ; and then| 
gin to rub the penis under the urethra with the ungt. ce 


fort. every night at bed time; or inject a ſolution of 


gent. viv. in the mucilage of gum arabic, and tende 
ſufficiently fluid with linſeed oil freſh drawn; repeat 
injection three or four times a day, retaining it cight 


| When. injeCtions are uſed, the patient ſhould an 
make water firſt, for thus much of the virulent matet 


waſhed away. The time to leave off injecting is vi 


the running no longer ſtains the linen with a dark e 
ſpot. The running does not always ceaſe at this tins, 


| though it continues a week or two, it gradually leln 
and ſcab with which theſe ulcers begin are of a yellowiſh | 


During this time avoid all exceſſes; let the exercit 


gentle and moderate; the diet ſomewhat abſtemious 0 


leaſt free from every degree of what increaſes the ut 


heat, or excites an extraordinary one. 


If this method cannot be conformed to, give few! 
ing purges at proper intervals, and one of the folly 
pills, or two, if the patient can bear them without al 
ing his mouth, or exciting any of the ſenſible excret 
R Calom. gr. i. tart. emet. gr. 4, conf. cynolb. 9. 
pil. h. ſ. ſumend. Or the following ſolution may beg 
night and morning with two or three diſhes of tea, 0 
draught of milk and water, or of whey: R Merc. ( 
alb. gr. xvi. ſp. vini. Gal. fbi. cujus cap. cochl. me 
vel. magn. omn. mane nocteque. This laſt perf 
for ſome time, hath effectually removed the differen 
grees and ſymptoms of a confirmed pox, eſpecially # 


| accompanied with a pint or more of a decoclion d 


ſaparilla. | 
When an ulcer appears, or any ſymptom of the 


real matter, being abſorbed, the uſe of mercury, 7" 


other ſpecific, is neceſſary, If mercury 1s uſed, Y b 
be ſo managed that the whole habit may be affecte 


and yet none of the ſenſible diſcharges produced 


ſhould be given ſo as to produce hardneſs, fullneſs 
moderate frequency in the pulſe, but nothing * 
for mercury is moſt effectual and ſpeedily uſeful 2 
patient's ſtrength is not leſſened by it. As to al I 
except the patient is ſo irritable that the ſmalleſt q * 
of mercury immediately affect the mouth, it 5 * ; 
ſary, in order to a ſafe and effectual cute. ” 
unruly patient is ſometimes beſt managed this 3) 
SALIVATIO. — 
In the worſt caſes the mercury is beſt cane | 
habit, through the ſkin ; but in leſs extraording” 
ſtances, its inward uſe may ſuffice. The 10! 
mer. cor. A. is moſt convenient wh 
be expoſed to the air; otherwiſe prep? 
mercury are to be preferred, or the pill with es 
emet. above preſeribed. If, without affecting 


* 
* 
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fan off by the inteſtines, give the following 
4 & tart, emet. 12 gre 3, conf. cynoſb. q. f. f. 
4 veſper ſumend. by 1 | 
nes it happens that whilſt the patient continues 
. lirge town, all means prove ineffeCtual ; 
* his removal into the country, he is reſtor- 
# It is alſo moſt ſafe to continue the uſe of 
5 or four or five weeks, although every ſymp- 
, have diſappeared. 3 5 
ith recommends the following conciſe method 
no a confirmed lues venerea. Give mercury only 
7 iterative, and adminiſter it as follows: k Merc. 
1. i. ad iii. ſulph. ant. precip. g. ii. ad iv. extr. 
” fs ad gr. i. conf. roſar. R. q. f. f. bol. omn. 
„ decubitus fumend. „„ 
the uſe of the mercurial bolus the patient ſhould 
2 pint of the following decoCtion four times a 
Rad. ſarſaparil. 3 11. laureolz 3 ij. coq. ex aq. 
ij. ad ſh1j. & cola. | 5 
ve the cure he directs that the patient be kept 
uſe a light diet, drink plenty of broth and other 
yors, and go frequently into a warm bath. 
times the internal uſe of mercury produces un- 
in the ſtomach and bowels, or paſſeth off by ſtool 
ly; in theſe caſes, as well as on other accounts, 
reury may with equal advantage be applied by rub- 
ungt. corral, fort. on the ſkin, as directed in the 
daLIVAT Io, Which ſee. 
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Chancres, ſet CHAN CRE. Bobo, ſee Busso. Swell. 
ed Teſticles, ſee HERNIA HUNMORAL Is. 
Caruncles in the Urethra. They rarely take place be- 
fore the running is nearly ſtopped, if ever they are formed 
at all, for it is a cicatrix that is found on diſſection; the 
ulcers in the urethra healing, leave a cicatrix which checks, 
the free paſſage of the urine. A bougie paſſed up the 
urethra, a little beyond the place where it meets with re- 
ſiſtauce, and kept there an hour or more every day, is 
the proper method of cure. Sometimes a ſtricture in the 
urethra is miſtaken for a caruncle, but the cure is the 
ſame. 125 | | 
Gumma, tophus, or nodus. Theſe are tumors on the 
perioſteum ; the firſt is the ſofteſt ; the laſt the hardeſt ; 
they are moſt frequently cauſed by, the venereal diſorder ; 
much pain attends them. The decoCtion of -mezereon, 
as above named, is recommended as a radical cure; a ſa- 
livation is not to be depended on: but ſurgery provides an 
effectual remedy, viz. by cutting down to the bone, tak- 
ing out the tumor, or as much as can conveniently be 
managed, and by bringing of a ſuppuration.,,, . . 
Ulcers.” Theſe are on the ſkin, or the mucous mem- 
brane; their edges are reddiſh, or ſometimes. of. an aſn- 
colour, but their ſurface is whitiſh, and their form irre- 
gular ; they are ſore or painful: if they ate. ill-treated, 
they eaſily become cancerous, and hardly admit of a cure, 
though they are eaſily brought to look well, and .to have 
the appearance of a healing ſtate... Rough medicines, and 


id then| 
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bark is a neceſſary addition in all caſes where the 
' ſtrength is diminiſhed, where inflammation at- 
and where there are cedematous ſwellings. 
pc of a woman's being pregnant, the ſame gentle 
| above recommended may be uſed with all the 
ind advantage that follows it when this ſuppoſed 
ent does not attend. In the Lond. Med. Obſ. 
g. vol. ii. is an inſtance of a pregnant woman be- 
ed by the uſe of merc. cor. A. in ſp. vin. Gal. 


uld alx 
t matter 
g 1s vl 
ark ech a 

; erewith. 


"Ie ſes, Theſe can only be required on account of par- 
exercil [ymptoms, or a particular habit of body; for the 
Noch al poiſon is only to be deſtroyed by proper altera- 
the nat therefore, as briſk purges and mercurial medicines, 


freely vſed, increaſe the irritability of the habit, and 


\ few render the cure more difficult, ſome prudence is 
> follow d in their uſe. The gentler purges that irritate 
out r to be preferred; and mercurials of the ſimpleſt 
excretiof 2nd always be uſed; the continuance of either of 
ofb. 0. ſhould be no longer than until the reſpective ends 
u beg tamed. While the complaint is local, purges are 


f tea, 0 
Merc. ( 


|, med 


A uſeleſs, except to remove ſome particular ſymp- 


e. It is commonly uſed to abate inflammation in 


perlt thœa; but as it produces weakneſs and uneaſineſs 
ilferen the neck of the bladder, and hath no pretenſion to 
ally d for which it is given, that is, either to ſheath the 
jon ch oy of the fluids, or to defend the urethra from their 


il emollients and demulcents ſhould be given in 


- the RF Decoction of marſhmallow roots, or ſolution 
5 > m arabic, would be properly directed as common 
di it l. . | Vo rn ee 
eld la. The root of this plant is one of the ſpecifics 
duced 5 the American Indians, by which the venereal 
2 & 18 deſtroyed, and all its ſymptoms removed. 
1g fur *1c0n. The bark of its root is recommended as a 
ul be re, and as effectually removing nodes and noc- 
\ fl Pans. Sce LAUREOLA Fon MINA. It ſhould be 
lt quadl r two or three months. 

; not eil. The root ſoon relieves night pains, head- 


* . a a . 2 
aling, dry blotches, moiſtures, and even a caries 


Fanles 1 


t. The decoction ſhould be made freſh, at 


10 ft : 
yed i har e every day; and is beſt when not made with 
ary Cl Ty * guanacum. Joined with mercury, it always 
ſolut0 cure, and often cures after a long uſe of mer- 

b to : 5 
gs of: the h mptoms which occaſionally attend and re- 
Jom. \ Particy] 


ih ccd ar management, the following methods 


wardly, and waſhing the ſores on the external 


a too free uſe of mercury, produces the worſt effects. 
Mild mercurials are always proper; if there is any mor- 
| bid acrimony in the blood, demulcents ſhould accompany 


the mercury; and the bark ſhould never be omitted when 


venereal ulcers attend ; though if there is an inflammatory 
habit, it ſhould be removed by bleeding, &c. | 85 
Venereal, as well as other ulcers, are diſpoſed to good 
granulation and ſuppuration by the uſe of the bark given 
with the mercury. The bark alone, by deſtroying the 
irritability of the ſyſtem, will make the ulcers put on a 
good appearance and heal; but after a time, the diſeaſe 
will be apt to make its appearance again, ſo that we ſhould 
never truſt to any medicine but mercury. 3 f 
It deſerves notice, that mercury will ſometimes produce 
ulcers, on the tonſils, uvula, and inſide of the cheek, which 
do not look much unlike a venereal ulcer, viz. deep, with a 
looſe ſlough, and unequal hard riſing craggy edges, but 
appear ſuperficial, i. e. more like an inflamed eroſion, 


aue is put a ſtop to, if a mild mercurial courſe ac- 


The bark, with cleanlineſs, will remove theſe ulcers in a 
few days, even when to a perſon unuſed to obſerve theſe 
caſes, the velum palati would ſeem likely to drop off in 
two or three days. _ ee EK 5 
Mr. Bell obſerves, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, that thoſe 
which he calls ſymptomatic, or that are the reſult of a 
| venereal taint that hath been of a long continuance, are 


follows: at firſt it is thin, but ſoon becomes tough and 
viſcid; having a very loathſome, though not the ordinary 
foetid putrid ſmell, and a ſingular greeniſh yellow colour. 
In ſuch ulcers as have an old pox for their cauſe, we 
ſhould depend on the effects of mercury given internally, 
contentigg ourſelves with ſuch external applications as 
will keep the ſore clean. In this manner, the differ- 
| ent ulcers healing up merely by the uſe of internal 
remedies, proves almoſt to a certainty, that the diſ- 
eaſe is eradicated from the habit; and further, it is the 
only proof that little or no more mercury is requir- 
ed. Venereal ulcers are apt to be inflamed, and then by 
the pain they occaſion are very troubleſome ; if this in- 
flammation becomes conſiderable, bleed; but for the moſt 
part, a proper application of the ſaturnine poultice- will 
ſuffice. The inflammation removed, the ungt. cereum 


pb. Edinb. will be the only needful dreſſing. The pil. 
merc. ph. Edinb. is generally the beſt mercurial for in- 
ward uſe, but ſometimes it fails, and then the merc. cor, 
alb. is generally more ſucceſsful; it may be piven in the 
form of pills, or ſolution. In ſome obſtinate venereal 
ulcers, it ſometimes happens that various mercurial pre- 
{ parations are to be tried before it is known on which to 
depend; but when a proper one is diſcovered, it ſhould 
be uſed for ſome time after every appearance that is vene- 
real hath vaniſhed. If the ulcer 1s ſeated near , bone, 
| | "-- "hd 


ſingular in the appearance of their diſcharge, which is as 
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and fungous fleſh appears in it, a caries may be ſuſpected; 
in which caſe, beſides the neceſſary treatment for carious 
bones, mercury muſt be adminiſtered. Theſe uleers are not 
unfrequently obſtinate and do nor heal, although every 
venereal ſymptom hath vaniſhed: here we may ſuſpect 
the preſence of ſome other diſcaſe, and that both have 
had their ſhare in producing as well as continuing the 
ulcer. As ſoon as the diſeaſe is diſcovered, the proper 
remedies for its removal muſt be directed; and then a 
cute will ſoon be accompliſhed. It may be that the ſores 
will not heal; though no other diſeaſe is attendant, but 
from the free uſe of mercury, &c. the body is enfeebled; 
here the bark, with a nouriſhing diet, a pure air, and 


moderate exerdiſe-may, be tried, and uſually ſuccefs will |. 


be the reſylt: If the ſloughs on theſe ulcers are tough, 
dreſlings that gently ſtimulate will be required; e. g. 
R Ung. Bafil. Flav. Zi. Merc. cor. R. 3 ij. m. When 
the floughs ate caſt off, and a proper difcharge is pro- 
duced, dreſs with ſuch other means as the then Tate of 
the fore requires. When a gland is the ſeat of a general 
ulcer, a kindly fuppuration is then difficultly produced, 
and ſometimes's cure cannot be performed, Without de- 
ſtroying at ſeaft all the hardened'part of it. Theis beſt 
done by repeated applications of the lunar cauſtic, which . 
may be repeated every third or fourth day. © 
| Venereab ulcers, whether in- buboes, ehanicre$*orSther- 
wiſe, when they appear cancerous, will gradually give 
way by the ufe of freſhl air, à fuller diet, abſtinence from 
mercury, or by means of hemlock applied outwardly, or 
given inwardly, whether with or without opiates. Some- 
times, a more ſpeedy effect has been obſerved from eat- 
ing fix or more lemons in a day. See ſome obſervations of 
this kind in the Lond, Med. Tranſ. vol. it. p. 338, &c, 
 Venereal ulcers in the throat may be conveniently relieved 
with the following: R Mer. cor. alb. gr. x. fp. fal. marin. 


gut. v. 1 c. Fi. m. cap. gut. v—xx. bis diem in aq. 
F kvenae; DE 29 015 Oy 
Warts and excrefcences. When the infection is ſe- 


curely deſtroyed, theſe may be removed either by a cauſtic 
or the knife.” If they are cut away, deſtroy their roots 
with the lunar.cauſtic, if they are warts, or hardiſſi; but 
the ſofter rub them only with a mixture of quickſilver 
and lard, in equal quantities, or with the aq. phagæden. 
When the whote is deftroyed, heal the ulcer as'a common 


- ©; 
Commentaries, obſerves, how difficult it is to eradicate 


venereal warts; and at the ſame time cautions 'againſt | 


perſiſting very long in a courſe of mercury for their re- 
moval. He aſſerts, that they continue after the venereal 
virus is effeQually removed from the habit, ſo then they 
are merely local, and require no other treatment than 
ſuch applications as will remove and prevent them from 
returning. | 7 | „ 


Pains in the bones. Theſe are moſt troubleſome in the . 


night. The decoction of mezereon is here effectual; 


but an opiate ſhould be given at bed-time, until the diſ- 
_ eaſe is vaniſhed. In this caſe be attentive to the deſtruc- 
tion of the venereal infection. res | 
Phymoſis. In the venereal diſeaſe this is uſually of the 
xdematons kind; and beſides the uſe of proper mercu- 
rials,” the bark ſhould alfo be given. from an ounce, to an 
oünce and a half in twenty-four hours. In every kind of 
phymoſis, Jet milk and water be injected between the 
prepuce. and glans very often. If by a due ufe of proper 
means the phymoſis does not give way, it muſt be cut 
open with a knife: for beauty the inciſion may be made 
on the upper-part, but to avoid every inconvenience it 
85 be in one fide. If the phymoſis hath continued 
long, ſo that the prepuce is hard and ſcirrhous, the whole 
of the te ce Todd be cut off. Externally the appli- 
adden f K 0 | 
application, may be uſed to remove the phymoſis in the 
beginning, but emollient poultices muſt be forborne. 
araphymoſis. The fame general method is 
here that is directed for the phymoſis. 
' Cordee. See CHonDe. | 
See Aſtrue on the Venereal Diſeaſe ; Chapman's A- 
bridment of Aſtruc on the Venereal Diſeaſe ; Heiſter's 
Surgery; Fordyce's Elements, part the ſecond ; Falck's 


Deaſe, in the fourth volume of the Edinb. Medical 


Hüfard's faturnine water, or other ſuch ſike 
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proper 
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| the Venereal Diſeaſe ; Swediar on 
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have called a tabes dorſalis thus. Pains fr 


LUMBAGO APOSTEMATOSA, be 0 
| ÞVOSTS, * 

LUMBAGO AB ARTHROCACE, 8 h. 
PUOSIS. | 


lumbal nerve throws a large branch backwards, 


through the pſoas muſcle, then to the ſpine of f 


The firſt going to join the ſecond gives off two fl 


| this that ſome account for the pain that is felt in they 


' vein: this branch communicates with the azyg0s and 


muſculus ſacer, &c. | 
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Treatiſe on the Venereal Diſeaſe ; Fordyce's R., 
er 


Ve 
LUJULA. Wood -ſorrel. It is the ovate 


Linn. | 
LUMBAGO, from lumbus, a loiy. 


. . , _ ” The b 
pain in the loins. See RHEUMATISMU "hey 


8. The 


. . i Om ot 2 
when in this part, alſo take this name, were 


LUMBAGO PSOADICA. See Ann 


LUMBALIS, & Lumbaris Internus. 
pſoas muſcle. | 

LUMBARES. The lumbal nerves, 
from the ſpinal marrow through the vertch 
They become larger from the firſt to the 


Names { 


They Paſs 
ræ of the] 
laſt, Ta 


and 
z the trunk of the nerve 


hlaments to the intercoſtal 
ilium, at whoſe anterior ſuperior proceſs it throws, 
veral branches to the muſcles, and one to the {4 
cord in the male, and to the round ligament of th- fe 


one of which goes to the ſpermatic cord, the ofert: 
under the ligamentum Poupartii to the groin: it j; | 


during a fit of the ſtone. 

This ſecond lumbar nerve lies on the inſide of the 
muſcle, goes through the head of it, and runs lo 
then goes through the annual aperture of the chi 
externus to the ſerotum in meles, and the labia in wo 
The ſecond lumbal nerve joins with the third, and 
again communicating with the fourth, form the d 
nerve. See CRURALIS. | 

The fourth and fifth /zmbar nerves, and the tire 
ſacral; form the ſciatic nerve, which paſling out & 
great ſciatic notch, runs down between the tubar 
iſchii and trochanter major, along the internal andy 
rior part of the thigh, between the biceps and | 
nervoſus, as far as the ham, rather nearer the 
condyle of the os femoris than the outer. See Cut 
EO ITENE 2» | 1 

LUMBARES ARTERIZ. They go out poſter 
from the inferior deſcending aorta, in five or is p 
or more, much in the fame manner as the intercol 
The upper ones fend branches to the neighbouring p 
of the diaphragm and intercoſtal muſcles, and ſupply 
place of ſemi-intercoſtal arteries; they are alſo! 
to the pſoas, and other adjacent muſcles; ani, by pt 
rating the oblique muſcles, they become external 
gaſtric arteries. They alſo go the vertebral muici 
enter the ſpinal canal. | : 

LUMBARES VEN ZX. Sometimes they proceet 
the vena cava, near the bifurcation, and principall 
the right fide ; ſometimes they proceed from the let 


tercoſtal veins. | 

LUMBARIS. The region of the loins. ts 
poſterior external region of the belly. It extends! 
the loweſt ribs on each ſide, and the laſt vertevra ot 
back, to the os ſacrum, and the neighbouring pas 
os ilium. The ſides of this region are molt prop 
called the loins, but the middle part hath no proper 
in man. This region takes in alſo the muſculus my 
tus lumborum, on each ſide the lower portions © 4 
cro lumbares, of the longiſſimi, and latiſlimi dorl, 
i. e. Muſc. pioas 


LUMBARIS INTERNUS, 


nus. | 
LUMBARIS EXTERNUS, i. e. Quadratus | 
borum. | 


4 becauſe 
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LUMBRICALES MUSCULL, fo call? 
are long and ſlender, like lumbricus, a wr" be pro 
long both to the hands and feet. They are * 12 
tions of the flexors of the fingers and the 2 * 
their origin from their reſpective tendons, 2 po 
the baſis of the fingers and toes, and join with t a ” 
Their office is, when the extenſors have done 0 

| 
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en;ſh the extenſion, and when the flexors have 
» atmoſt to finiſh the flexion. Brown calls 
un eulares; and flexor primi internodii. 
8101. The round-worms. See VERMES. 
Nusalcl LATI. Tape-worms. See VERMEs. 
MBRICORUM SEM. i. e. Sem. Santonica. 


5 1CUS TERRESTRIS. The earth-worm. 
5 8 are ſuppoſed to have an antiſpaſmodic and 


virtue. If they are moiſtened with vinous ſpirits 
» their putrefying, and ſet in a cellar, they are 
| wholly reſolved in a few days into a ſlimy liquor, 
is ſaid, when mixed with alkaline ſalts, to yield 
; of nitre> They are as good as ſnails for the ſame 
ſes that ſnails are uſed. As to the aq. lumbricorum, 
on water is to be preferred ; and for the ol. lumbri- 
the olive oil may always be uſed: | 
"10S VENERIS, i. e. Millefolium. 
NA. So the chemiſts call ſilver. | 
Na PHILOSOPHORUM, i. e. Regulus anti- 


NARE OS. The ſecond bone of the firſt row in 
i. It is ſo called, becauſe one of its ſides is in the 
of a creſcent. | | 5 
MARIA. Moon-wort. Boerhaave mentions eleven 
„ It is a kind of oſmunda, and is ſometimes ſo 
|. but it is not in uſe as a medicine. 5 
NARIA. A name for a ſpecies of thlaſpidium, of 
nda, of ionthlaſpi, and of medicago. ; 
NATICA (IscuuRIa.) A . of urine 
d returns monthly. It is noticed by Sauvage. 
NETRIA. In the chemical jargon, it is a ſpecies 
ie, which is curable in one period of the moon. 


it iz 
In the! 


of the 
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he oli 
in wor 
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©-banc. Like the other ſpecies it is poiſonous. 
pla. A kind of tumor like a ganglion ; it is hard, 
ay be ſeated on any part of the body. When it is 
inſide of the eye-lid it is called chalaza. A round, 

; ſoft tumor about the joints is called lupia. Dr. 
n uſes this term as the generic one for a wen. See 


three 
out x 
tuber 
and 
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and | 


vs, | 1 
UPINUS. A lupine. It is a podded plant, and, with 
only an ornament in gardens. It flowers in June, 


tie] pens its ſeeds in July and Auguſt. Boerhaave men- 
cc C beten ſpecies. That formerly uſed in medicine was | 
bw Minus albus. Linn. . 
poferolos, alſo called Humulus. The hop. This 
xp hath hollow ſtalks, and broad ſerrated leaves, 
Ntercol h are cut into three, or five ſharp pointed ſections. 
ring be tops, grow looſe ſcaly heads, with ſmall flat ſeeds 
upp gitbem. It grows wild in hedges, and at the bot- 


d:!trid of hills, in England and other parts of Europe; but 


that are in uſe are cultivated in plantations. It is 


in kilns by means of a gentle fire. > 
e ſcaly heads have a bitter, warm, aromatic taſte ; 


> dy maceration without heat; and to water, by warm 
101, The extracts obtained from the ſpirituous tine- 
5 an elegant bitter; but the only preſent uſe of this 
le, is for preſcrving malt liquor. The Spaniards 
a pound of hop-roots in a gallon of water to fix pints, 
uk half a pint of the decoctioo, whilſt in bed, every 


ung; this they do to cure the lues venerea. See 
ds Mat, Med, | | 


* US. A name for the cancer, becauſe it cats away 

leh like a wolf. | | 23, | 

a MARINUS. The toad-ſtone. See Buro- 

£5 LiP1S; alſo the ſea-wolf, whoſe grinder teeth are 

E uonnites lapides. | | 

ae PHILOSOPHORUM. Antimony. 

bsc. See NYCTALOPS. | 5 
Sclosus. One who only diſcerns objects that 

ey near the eye 

| IEA, called alſo lutecla, ſtruthium, and dyer's 
. he root boiled with ſalt dyes wool of a fine yel- 

"mink Dioſcorides recommends it as uſeful in the 

TA but the preſent praQice does not notice it. 

_ " Lute, Many chemical veſſels require to 

n with ſomething to preſerve them from the vio- 

py bre, from being broken or melted, and alſo to 
canctly their joinings to each other. The matters 


NPARIA. Alſo called aconitum Ponticum. Yellow | 


nal, In Auguſt and September, the ſcaly heads are 


pie out their virtue to ſpirit, both proof and recti- 


* 
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prepared for thoſe ends are, in general, called /utes ; wheri 
this /uting is applied as a cover to veſſels, it is alſo call- 
ed coating. Glaſs veſſels may be covered with a mixture 
of equal parts of coarſe ſand, and refractory clay, mixed 
up with water and a little hair, ſo as to form a liquid 
paſte. This may be ſpread with a bruſh upon the glaſs, 
and when the firſt coat is dry, lay on another, &c. until 
the covering is ſufficiently thick. 3 
The lutes with which the joining of veſſels are cloſed 
are of different kinds, according to the nature of the ope- 
rations to be made, and of the eee to be diſtilled in 
theſe veſſels. When vapours of watery liquors, and ſuch 
as are not corroſive, are to be prevented from eſcaping, it 
is ſufficient to ſurround the joining of the receiver to the 
noſe of the alembic, or of the retort, with flips of paper, 
or of linen, covered with a mixture of wheat flour and 
water, of the conſiſtency of ſoft paſte, or ſlips of bladder 
wetted, may ſuſhce, if carefully applied, ſo as to ſecure 
every chink, When more penetrating and diſſolving va- 
pours are to be ſecured, the lute may conſiſt of a ſoft-paſte 
made of quick lime that is quenched in air, and mixed 
with the white of egg. When corroſive acid vapours are 
to be confined, the /ute, known by the name of fat Jute, 
is very proper, It is thus made: ſift fine clay that is well 
dried and powdered through a ſilken ſearce, moiſten it 
with water, and then beat it into a {tiff paſte with line- 
ſeed oil that is boiled, and fit for the painter's uſe. This 
paſte is to be applied to the junctures, but as it does not 
dry, it muſt be fecured by means of ſlips of linen wrapped 
round it, and theſe flips muſt be covered with the Jute 
my of quenched lime and white of egg. See Dict. of 
Them. | 
LUXATIO. A luxation or diſlocation. Dr. Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order 
ectopiæ. Ccelius Aurelianus calls it delocatio. P. Ægi- 
neta, in lib. vi. cap. 8. deſcribes a /uxation as follows: 
„It is a removal of the bone received from its proper 


| hindered.” Boerhaave ſays, that the removal of an articu- 
lated bone from its cavity, is either total or partial; and 
that the former is abluxation, and the latter a diſtortion z 
but a partial /uxat/on is properly termed a ſubluxation, 
becauſe a diſtortion denotes a change in the ſituation of 
the muſcles. Another diviſion is into fimple and com- 
pound luxations: the firſt is, when a wound, a fracture, 
a contuſion, or other marks of violence attend. | 
nal eauſes; and thoſe from internal cauſes are thus known. 
1. The limb is fo relaxed, that it may be eaſily moved in 
any direction. 2. There is a cavity about the joint, and 
a hollowneſs between the bones, which may be felt with 
the fingers. 3. The diſlocated bone may eaſily be re- 
placed, but ſoon ſlips out again ſpontaneouſly, becauſe of 
the weakneſs of the ligament and muſcles. 4. The diſ- 
located limb is longer than the ſound one. 5. No pain, 
inflammation, or convulſion, attends a /uxation of this 


the femur, or humerus, and ſometimes in the articulation 
of the foot with the tibia. When a /uxation happens from 
an external injury, the diagnoſtics are ſometimes uncer- 
tain, becauſe a violent contuſion, or diſtortion, may ren- 
der the joint tumid, which, with the pain, will obſcure 
the evidences of a /uxation. In ſuch dubious caſes we 
muſt ſuſpend our judgment; and, indeed, could we be 


politive, that a /uxation had happened, until the inflam- 
mation and tumor had, in a good degree, given way, 
attempts towards a reduCtion would be improper. How- 
ever, the moſt readily to diſcover a /uxation, it may be 
obſerved, that when the head of a bong is removed out of 
its place, the other end will be diſtorted in an oppoſite di- 
rection; for when the ſuperior end is outwards, the infe- 
rior will be inwards, and vice verſa, Further, generally, 
a tumor is obſervable where the diſlocated part of the 
bone is ſeated, and an hollowneſs where it receded from ; 


are not eaſily perceived. 
Various ſymptoms occur in conſequence of a luxation, 
but theſe are ſomewhat different, or as the parts are diffe- 
rent in which the accident hath happened; in general, 
they are an immobility, or at leaſt a defective motion of 
the diſlocated limb; a diſtraction of ſome of the adjacent 


6 A | mulcles, 


cavity to another, by means of which voluntary motion is 


Luxations may proceed from external, or from inter- 


n — 
3 


kind. 6. This happens generally to the upper part of 


CI ns rr 


though where there is much fleſh, the tumor and cavity 
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| muſcles, and a relaxation of others; a torpor of the ſubja- 


cent parts; a compreſſion of the adjacent veſſels, whence 
an atrophy, or a gangrene, pain, an œdema, convul- 
fion, &c. 


Compound luxations are more dangerous than com- 


pound fractures. Boerhaave fays, “ The worlt /uxation 


of all is that produced by a ſolution, or a ſeparation of the 
epiphyſis from the body of the bone. In general, a modelt 
prognoſtic is molt conſiſtent with ſkill, experience, and 
prudence ; but difficulties and uncertainties are to be ap- 
prehended from the largeneſs of the luxation, that is, the 
diſtance of the diſlocated bone from its proper place: the 
figure of the luxated limb; the part in which the luxation 
is ſeated the parts prefſed, or intercepted; pain; inflam- 
mation, and _qcher violent ſymptoms. | 
The” principal indications of cure are, to reduce the 

luxated part; and ſecondly, to retain it in its proper ſitu- 


ation. But if inflammation, or tumor are conhiderable, 


theſe ſhould be rembved before a reduction is attempted. 
In reducing /uxations, the mulcles thould all be put into 
a ſtate of the greateſt relaxation. Mr. Pott obferves, that 
the aſſiſtance of the muſcles are the alone cauſe of the dif- 
ficulty of reducing luxations; that much force is never 
required, provided the muſcles are relaxed by a proper 
poſition of the limb; and that in recent caſes, at leaſt, the 
carfular ligament will rarely, if ever impede. The ex- 
tenſion ſhould be gradual and continued, until the diſlo- 
cated bone is on a level with the cavity from whence it 
receded, at which time, if the head does not return of it- 
felf, it muſt be alliſted by preſſing upon it, and making a 


lever of the diſlocated bone. Dr. Hunter ſeems to think 
that the contraction of the muſcles is rarely an impediment 


to reduction, but the rupture in the capſular ligament; 


| however, they both recommend a gentle extenſion, and 


to avoid every violent effort, 
A Euxation of the Ankle. 


Dr. Hunter obſerves that when there is a /u24/on of the 
malleolus internus, there is generally a fracture of the 


fibula; but that if the perſon is of a lax habit, the liga- | 


ments may be relaxed without a fracture. 
Tf the ankle is luxated inwardly, the bottom of the foot 
turns outward ; if it is luxated outwardly, the bottom of 


the foot turns inward; if forward, the heel becomes thorter, 


and the foot longer than uſual; if backward, the heel ſeems 
lengthened, and the foot ſhortened. This kind of luxa— 
tion is uſually attended with violent pain, and often with 
other very violent ſymptoms z and the difficulty of reduc- 
ing the ankle is proportioned to the violence of the cauſe. 
The patient being conveniently placed, two aſſiſtants 
ſhould extend the leg and foot in oppoſite directions, 
whilit the operator replaces the bones with his hands and 
fingers. The reduction finiſhed, the patient ſhould keep 


in bed until the ſymptoms leave him, and he is in ſome 


weaſure able to reſt upon his ankle. 


Luxation of the Clavicle. 


When this accident happens, the ſooner the reduction 


is performed the better, for old /4xatons of this kind are | 


rarely cured. | | 
The clavicle may flip from the ſternum either outward- 
ly or inward ; in the firſt caſe a preternatural tumor is 
_ obſerved about the joining of the bones; in the latter caſe, 
a ſinus is obſerved in the part affected, the aſpera arteria, 
the carotids, the contiguous nerve, and the ceſophagus, 
are ſqueezed. As to the reduction of the bone in theſe 
caſes, the fame general methods will ſuffice which are laid 
down in a cafe of a fractured clavicle, when the accident 
hath happened near the breaſt bone: the ſame may he alſo 
obſerved with reſpect to a /uxation happening next the 
acromion. | | | 
A luxation happening next the acromion is ſomerimes 
not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a luxated humerus. Pare 
obſerves, when this caſe happens, that the upper part of 
the clavicle protuberates upwards, and a hollow or cavity 
is obſervcd iu the part where the clavicle is ſeparated from 
the acromion z violent pains alſo attend, and the patient 
cannot move the arm upwards, If in this laſt caſe the re- 


duction is not ſpeedily effected, the arm will moſt proba- 


bly ſoon become paralytic, 


introduce it as high as poſſible up the anus, 


be extended; in the internal part of the flexure the! 


fore- arm can be put into a ſtate of flexion, and the 


LUX 


The greateſt care is required in the uſe of 


defeCt herein may leave a (tiff or a Mane ban e hand | 
bone is luxated near the ſternum, and is ſt 1 flexor ! 
beſides bolſters to 'ſupprefs the end of the ke 01 jes tow: 
pelline bandage fhould be uſed; but, if 8 tumor 
late bandage is to be preferred, on account 1 | and 1 
the ſhoulder back. If the luxation js Ds m ch 
the ſpica with two heads may be uſed, f * ; ſite peil 
are diſplaced, the double ſpica muſt be ap 11 r be be 
in /uxations of the humerus and ſcapula. "M0 their N 
/ mor, 2 

Luxation of the Os Coceyris, gf t 


It may be forced internally by a blow, 
by a difficult birth. In this cafe violent Dell 
lower part of the ſpine, inflammations, | 
in the reQtum are produced; theſe ſyn 
fight and touch, diſcover this /uxaticn, 

If this /uxation is outward, it may he replaced h 
ſure with the thumb ; if inward, dipthe fore. lg 


( Out 
I; fc] 
and {1 ny 

1 
ptoms, yi 


bs. d 15 lu 
outward, whilſt the other fingers, applied p 
guide it to a proper place, i: 

The T bandage is proper here. After tie bon, 
duced, keep the patient pretty much in bed, and 1 
does ariſe, let him fit in a chair with a hole in i. 


Luxation of the Elba, 
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ſepar 
ephal 
gatever 
by ot! 
d, bel 
A perfect luxation rarely happens here, exren 0 nder. 
cranon is fractured, or the ligament greatly 1 
This /:xation may be backward (which is mot fre 
forward, outward, or inward. If the Janet \ 
ward, the arm appears crooked and ſhorter, and 


his is 
lide; 
aiter 
rus will be prominent; in the external, the cee of 
with a large cavity between both bones. When, þ 
ſon of the fracture of the olecranon, the cubit is pull 
ward, the os humeri will ſtick out behind, the 
is prominent on the fore-part, and a finns appear: 
portion to the /uxation. If the luxation is exten 
tumor is ſo too, and vice verſa; 


he he 
r the 
pt th 
Then 


L | BS a | : | 
In a violent ion, or one of long ſtanding, th "4 
cannot be replaced without great difficulty, br mi "% 
the {trong ligaments and various proceſſes. RH 
Na 


flighter luxations are more eaſily reſtored. 


5 Tit 2 | ove 
It the ligaments and tendons are rigid, let emolle 


1 i tot 
plications be uſed ſome time before attempting then ahn 
tion; the egg liquor is uſeful in this caſe. Sce Ax WM 
LOSIS. „ . C 4 


Reduce this ſuration by making an-extenſion ee 
reſt is eaſtly accompliſhed by bearing upon the love 
of the humerus with one hand, and by taking hello 
wriſt and bending the elbow with the other; and it 
either ſide, the hand of the patient mutt be turned in 
or outward, at the fame inſtant, as the cate rw 
After reduction the arm ſhould be hung in a {a 
ſome time, that the parts may recover their tone. 


Luxation of the Fibula. 


This bone may be ſeparated from the tibia, ei 11 
the lower or ſuperior part. When it happens at tit 
rior part it generally proceeds from a /uxatic! of the 
externally ; this bone mult therefore be reduced, b 
up, and the reſt of the treatment mult be agreeablett 
dueClions given for luxations of the kuee and pate. 


Luxation of the Fingers. 

The joints of the fingers may be luxated in eren 

tion; but an eaſy extenſion and gentle pretue wn 
finger and thumb will eaſily produce them. 

Luxation of the Bones of be Todt. 


A diſlocation of theſe bones produces gre2t 77% 
flammation, and ſometimes convulſions, 15 „ 
aſſiſtance is not obtained. "They are reduce“ a5 
in caſe of bones in the hand being the ſubjects oY 
cident. The toes are treated as directed for tc 8 


Luxation of the Hand. ; 


| x mes 22 
The hand may be luxated backward, for my 
THEY 

each fide; but backward and forward molt 14 


TUX 


hand is faid to be Juxated forward when it inclines to 
flexor muſcles of the fingers ; backwards, when it in- 
ez towards the extenſor muſcles; outwards, when there 
mor near the thumb and a cavity near the little fin- 
2 inwards when the reverſe happens. ; 

om the diſtortion of the ſtrong ligament there is ex- 
fre pzin and a rigidity of the fingers, which can nei— 
be bent NOT extended, by reaſon of the compreſſion 
heir tendons; from hence will follow inflammation, 
nor, abſceſs, gangrene, and a caries of the ſpongy 
Cf the carpus, which are ſeldom curable but by am- 
nion. But in a recent inconfiderable luxation, a 
der practice will complete the cure. This kind of J- 
| ſhould therefore be ſpeedily reduced. Firſt by the 
1 and arm being extended in oppoſite directions; ſe- 
r, by placing the ſinus of the extended hand on a 
e or ſome other flat body, that the tumor may be de- 
ed. This method mult take place whatever part of the 
id is luxated. 8 | | 

Luxation of the lead, 

| ſeparation of the bones of the cranium from the hy- 
ephalus is by fome called a /uxation of the head. 


terer elle be the cauſe, compreſhon and bandage, if 
by other circumſtances forbid, are all that can be ap- 


der. 


ept th 3 | | 

O 

va A Luxation of the Heel Bone. 

* 5 a 5 2 | 1 

1 his is luxated both inward and outward. A cavity on 
* ide; and a tumor on the other ſide, diſcovers it; ſevere 
attends. Proceed to the cure as is directed when the 


s of the hand are luxated. | | | 
A Luxation of the Humerus. 


he head of this bone may flip out before, behind (even 
rthe ſcapula), or downward ; but never upwards, 
pt the acromion and coracoid procels are fractured. 

ſhen the humerus is luxated downwards there is a ca- 
in the upper part of it, perceptible to tae eye in ſome 
nces, but to the finger in all, and a tumor in the 
pit, becauſe the head of the bone is lodged there 


oved or extended, it gives exquiſite pain in lifting 
to the mouth. e | | 

lh lui are molt eaſily reduced; thoſe of long 
ung are reſtored with difficulty; but it the head of 


ig then 
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& elected by any means. | | 
d perform the reduction bend the fore-arm, and let an 


my be advanced ſomewhat above the ſhoulder, 
ang it a little inward 3 then an alſiſtant properly 


$ the inferior angle of the ſcapula backward toward 


ts 
aw: pic, and prefleth the acromion downwards; the 
| wor, with his fingers in the axilla, preſſes the head of 
Pc upward as ſoon as he perceives the extenſion to 
"4 aun made, and at the ſame time, with his other 
0 dungs the elbow of the luxated arm to the patient's 


more frequently fails than when it is made in ſome 
e upward. e N . 
en the luxation is forward, that is, when the head 
ümerus is under the pectoral muſcle, there is a 
under the acromion, but the head of the luxated 
projects towards the breaſt more than when juſt in 
I n if the arm is moved, a more acute pain is 
A *. . caſe; for the great artery and 
e nerves are much preſſed. If this kind 


reeable td 
patella 


1 every 9 


ers wit 
Curt wg 


A Katioy 1g 8 

at Fo not eaſily reduced by, the method directed, 
: de head of the humerus is in the arm-pit, let a 

reat Þ ſom the | 75 6 

. 7 2 top of a room be faſtened to the arm, juſt 

ed 25 die iel 0 of the luxated arm, and the patient gra- 

3+ of thi , «170M the ground by it; this at leaſt brings the 


pie : J; 
de humerus into the axilla, whence, as above di- 


i N reſtored into its proper place. In this 

hall, has — to let the fore- arm be brought toward 
i ae ie muſcles may be relaxed, 

3 is backward, the cubit approaches the 
aud the head of the bone is prominent on the 


ne 


d, beſides the uſe of ſuch means as ate adapted to the 


pxited arm is longer than the other, and when it can 


Iumerus grows, to the adjacent parts, a reduction can- 
nt ſupport it; then elevate the arm fo that the el- 


1 . 7 1 ; 
ile extenſion, whilſt another, counteracting him, 


An extenſion made downwards, or even horizon- 


* 


outſide of the ſhoulder; the arm cannot be moved from the 
breaſt, nor extended without great agony, and the lower 
angle of the ſcapula will be ſomewhat puthed out. In this 
cate the general procedure may be the ſame as when the 
head of the humerus is under the pectoral muſcle. 

In want of a pully, a tall ſtrong man may take the pa- 
tient's arm over his ſhoulder-and gently raiſe him ſrom the 
ground, and the operator may puſh the head of the diſlo— 
cated bone into its place as the body becomes ſuſpended. 
This method of ſuſpending the patient is not ſo ſevere as 
it may ſeem; for as no force is uſed about the ſhoulder to 
make a counter extenſion, the patient does not ſuffer from 
thole troubleſome excoriations and contuſions, which too 
commonly attend the other methods. | 

As to the uſe of machines for reducing a luxated hume- 
rus, it is agreed among ſurgeons of the greateit eminence 
that they are never ncedful. Frcke's commander is pre- 
ferred to all the reſt of the inſtruments uſed for this pur- 
poſe; in the uſe of it the limb may be moved in all direc- 
tions during the extenſion, and the ſituation of the head of 


As in other Juxations, bleeding, &c. to prevent or 
check inflammation and ſwelling, muſt be uſe after the 
reduction, and the arm ſuſpended in a fling. 


A Luxation ef the lower Jaw. 


This bone is uſually luxated forwards, and that on one 
or both its ſides. If one fide only is luxated, the chin in- 


mouth is wider open. When both ſides are diſlocated, 
the mouth gapes wide, the jaw ſtarts forward, and the 
chin falls towards the breaſt, ſo that the patient cannot 


This accident may happen from a blow or from yawning. 
When one ſide only is diſlocated, it is eaſily reduced ; 
but, when both fides ſuffer, an immediate reduction is 
neceflary, or violent ſymptoms ſoon follow, which are 
ſometimes fatal, | | 8 


from being bit; place them on the patient's teeth, as far 


back as you conveniently can, at the ſame time fixing your 


ſingers on the outſide of the jaw; When you have ſecure 
hold of the jaw, preſs it downward ; then backward, and 
then upward ; if all this is done, as it were in the ſame 
inſtant, the reduction will be complete. 


ner, only prefling the affected fide molt forcibly down- 
wards and backwards. . | 
Bandages are uſcleſs in this caſe. 


4-Luxation of the Kuce. 


This is uſually partial. If it is complete, it is eaſily re- 
duced, but then it is to no purpoſe, becauſe the croſs li- 


attendant of a luxated knee, and indeed is often taken for 
it; but a proper /uxation of the knee is when the tibia re- 
cedes from the femur, which happens backward and to 


each fide, but never forward, becauſe of the patella, 


which hinders 1t. 
here are eaſily diſcovered. 


one aſhſtant taking hold of his thigh, and another extend- 
ing his leg; in the mean time the operator may reduce 
the bone with his hands or his knees. In children and 
young perſons, if the extenſion is made with violence, it 
endangers a ſeparation of the epiphyſes, which is a {till 
worſe diſeaſe than the luxation. | — 


Luxation of the Knee-pan. 
This may happen externally and internally. In order to 


its reduction, let the patient's leg be pulled ſtraight, or, if 


take firm hold of the patella with his fingers, and force 
it into its place, After this nothing is required, but to 
allow a little reſt, 


A Luxation 


the bone can be examined; but great care is required to 
keep it perpendicular to the fide of the patient. | 


clines to the oppoſite ſide, and on the diſlocated fide tbe 


ſhut his mouth, ſpeak diſtinctly, nor ſwallow with eaſe. 


In order to the reduction, place the patient in a low 
ſeat, with his head ſecure againſt the breaſt of an aſſiſtant; 
then wrap your thumbs round with rags, to ſave them 


If only one fide is luxated, proceed in the ſame man- 


gaments are broken. A luxated knee-pan is a neceſſary 


As this part is very little covered with fleſh, diſlocations 


If the luxation is partial, place the patient on a table, 


he can, he may ſtand on it erect 3 then let the operator 
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LUX 
Luxation of the Metacarpus. 


In this caſe, what is ſaid on a luxation of the hand will 
be a ſufficient direction. | 


A Luxation of the Neck. 


A luxation between the head and the upper vertebra of 
the neck is immediate degth, beoauſe of the preſſure on 
the medulla oblongata, or medulla fpinalis- When a man 
is ſaid to have broken his neck there is a partial /uxatzon 
of the firſt or ſecond vertebra only; in this caſe the chin 
is fixed to the breaſt, which prevents his ſpeaking, ſwal- 
lowing, or moving the parts below. If an aſſiſtant is at 
hand, he muſt immediately turn the patient on his back, 
and ſetting his feet againſt his ſhoulders (being himſelf 
ſeated on the ground), he mult place bis hand below the 
patient's ears, and pull, gradually jncreaſe the force with 
Which he pulls, and in pulling more the head from fide to 

fide. | | | 
After reduction, to s, &c. bathe the 
part with fp. vin. C. 8 


Luxation of the Bone of the Nofe. 


This accident is eaſily diſcovered by the eye and the 
touch. The reduction is effected by a quill put up the 


prevent abſceſſe 


| noſtrils, and then with the fingers replacing the bone or 


bones. 


After the, reduction a ſticking plaſter may be ap- 
plied. | 55 ; | 


A Luxation of the Ribs, 

A rib may be luxated upwards, downwards, and in- 
wards. If a rib is forced inwards, the pleura is injured, 
from whence there proceeds excruciating pains, inflam- 
mations, difficulty of breathing, coughs, ulcers, immo- 
bility of the body, &c. theſe, with the external poſition of 
the ſide, evidently diſcover this misfortune; the ſhortneſs 
ol breathing is almoſt a pathognomonic ſign. This lux- 
ation happens betwixt the rib and the ſpine, I 
If the rib is diſlocated upwards or . lay the 
patient prone on a table, or fix the arm on the affected 
ſide, over a door or a ſtep in a ladder; then with the fin- 
gers the rib may be replaced. 

 Luxations internally are 
neither the hands nor any inſtrument can be applied to ele- 
vate them. However, the patient may be laid on his 
belly over ſome cylindrical body, and the afterior part of 


the rib being moved gently towards the back, or ſhook a | 


little, the head may probably recover its ſituation. If 
this 'fails, recourſe muſt be had to the method propofed 
for fraCtures of the ribs, when they are forced inwards, 
and a ſplinter offends the pleura. But, if the ſymptoms 
are not violent, nor the heads of the ribs much removed, 
forvear both the inciſion of the fleſh and the violent com- 
pulſion of the ribs, as luxated ribs have often remained ſo 
without danger. | 5 ; 
The bandage ſhould be a napkin and ſcapulary, and 
_ compreſſes may be applied aſter ſqueezing them out of 
camphorated ſpirit of wine. | | 


Luxation of the Thigh Bone. 


A fracture of the neck of this bone is ſometimes miſta- 
ken for a luxation. The head of the thigh bone may be 
luxated downwards, forwards, inwards, outwards, and 
backwards. This Juxation, like that of the humerus, is 
a'ways perfect, and molt frequently happens inward and 
downward, the head of the bone tending towards the 
large foramen of the os pubis. | 

When the l 


C 1UXA 


tion is outwards, the bone generally ſlips 


upwards at the ſame time: if inwards and downwards, the 


leg is longer, and more bowed than the other, and the knee 
and foot turn outwards: the head of the bone is thruſt 
near the lower part of the inguen and the foramen of the 
os pubis; ſometimes the compreſſure of a nerve, which 
communicates with the bladder, cauſes a ſuppreſſion of 
urine, and the preſſure on the crural nerve a numbneſs in 
the leg; a ſinus is perceived in the buttock, becauſe of 
the great trochanter, and the reſt of the bone ; and if the 
reduction is long neglected, the limb withers ; if the pa- 
tient ſhould not require a crutch, he will at leaſt halt; the 
knee of the luxated limb cannot be brought to the other; 


| 
| 


|þ 


difficulty reduced, becauſe | 


| ared by a flux of humours, without any external 


[ 


; 


hb. ® 


1 


| 


. 


E 
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be perceived, as happens when the bone is f. 
the limb moved. If the luxation is backy 
is drawn upwards, whence a cavity 
groin, and a tumor in that part of 


in a ſtate of flexion; and when there is reaſon to thinkt 


| 


LUX 


aQlured, | 
© ards, the lin 
15 Perceived in 
| the buttock, wh 
the head of the bone and the trochanter are agel, 


limb is ſhortened, the foot bends inward, the fe 
not touch the ground, but the patient ſeems 10 f. . 
his toes, and the luxated limb is more eaſily infeQe 
extended; in this caſe, many ſtand and walk firmly y 
out the bone being reduced, provided they have 1 8 
heel to their ſhoe. ' 
A fraQtured neck of the thigh-bone is diſtinguiſhes 

a luxation of its head; firſt, when the thigh-bone u 


violent 


but only by walking or riſing up: ſecondly, when | 
unattended with pain, tumor, or inflammation ; ti 


ly, when the whole limb may be bent, and turned 20 5 
15 acetabulum without any noiſe, which is uſually}, ſe he 

in fractures; the contrary Ggns indicate a fractute. erte 
In reducing the luxated head of the thigh- bone, at jolet 
tudinal extenſion will not fuffice, but it muſt be accory br r 
to the ditection of the cervixx Mr. Kirkland h * 0 
When a thigh is diſlocated inward, or outward, Mb 
Celſus's advice in laying the patient on one ſide, { li ro 
the part into which the bone hath ſlipped be always uy dep 
mot, and that from which it hath receded, lowerng ch el 
by which means the extenſion may be made in any d a do 


tion you have a mind, and your own invention will 5e 
out to you twenty ways of fecuring the patient upon a 
(for a table is uſually too high), ſo that a proper reiita 
be made to the extenſion. This done, the knee be 


and a towel fixed properly above it, you mult place s 
ſelf on that fide of the thigh to which the bone is difecy pol 
with your knee near the head of the bone, and both b otbe 
on the oppoſite ſide of the knee of the patient, an af 1s 0 


being fixed at the ankle. The extenſion may then gra 
ally be begun by three or four men, with the thigh a 


the head of the bone is brought to a level with the fad 
the extenſion being ſteadily continued, the knee may 
bent near to the abdomen, and, at the fame time, w 
the knee puſhes the bone towards its place, the auklen 
be moved in the ſame, but the knee of the patient! 
contrary direction. Thus the head will always yo 
the ſocket, provided a due extenſion is made betor 
attempt to return it.“ | 

Sometimes the head of the thigh bone is puſhed ben 
the iſchium and ſacrum ; in this caſe, except the pal 
is very lean, beſore attempting the reduction, 1t 


perhaps, be moſt eligible to reduce the patients fe * 
repeated briſk purges, given at ſhort intervals; fortiu 3 
ſtate of the caſe is better diſcovered, and the redus 7G 
more eaſily effected. : Ln 
| Luxation ef the Vertebræ. bl 
Theſe are rarely perfectly luxated. Thoſe of tt * 
being ſmall, and very moveable, are more ſubjec! ly 
accident than thoſe of the back. Thoſe of the 1 5 
alſo more eaſily luxated than thoſe of the back, K . 
they are more moveable and ſmooth, are defiitute 0 * 
| ſinuſes with which the vertebræ of the back ate formt . 
and have a thicker cartilage interpoſed betwixt each. 05 
ations of the vertebra muſt be imperfect, unlels at * 
with a fracture, and a laceration of the ſpiral 02 . 
which threatens inſtant death. The imperfect 1 th 
are often ſpeedily fatal; and they moſt frequent} by 
in the upper vertebræ of the neck. _ 15 bo 
Hippocrates obſerves that children, between a 1 
four and ten, are apt to have /uxations of the e 1 
the neck near the head, from an internal cauſe. b 7 
ſtance of this kind I once met with; it was my 1 
about ten years of age; he voided two round worms ® 
in ſeveral inſtances, complained, as 15 1 dus 
worms are the only manifeſt cauſe of an dior ly 
obſtinately refuſed every aſſiſtance from 11 itt 
ter a few weeks his neck ſpontaneoul!y and ſo * le 
turned to its original ſtate, and every other ſymp tf 
ſently vaniſhed. ch nich 1 
The vertebrz of the back cannot move m 0] 


ni 
ſraQure z their upper or lower apophyſes, and 10 


the chief pain is perceived in the groin, and no grating can 


olence! 


only one of them, are miſplaced; great i 
| 5 n 


LYC 


1 order to a partial Iuxation; when a ver- | 
i Juxated without a fracture, the body leans to one 
C forward 3 if the left-ſide is affected, the patient 
s 7 nd vice verſa, 
* ade e of a luxation of the vertebræ in the 
* the back is crooked and unequal; the patient 
. ther tand nor walk, and his whole body ſeems pa- 
E. 11 the parts below the /uxation are inſenſible and 
Ee: the excrements and the urine cannot be 
e or elſe they are involuntarily emitted; the 
q id gradually die, and very ſoon the death of the 
bon is the end of complaint. . I 
iin the [uxations in the ſpine are very dangerous, bot 
if» of the injury that may be done to the ſpinal mar- 
ind the difficulty of reducing them. The danger is 
Io greater, the ncarer the Iuxation 18 to the head, be- 
e here the ſpinal marrow 18 ſooneſt hurt. When ſeve- 
-rtebrz are luxated together, the ill ſymptoms are not 
Peiadtg the vertebræ of the neck, ſee Lu xa- 
x of the neck. When both the apophyſes of the 
re are diſlocated, lay the patient on his belly over 
e round body, as a tub, or dium; then two aſſiſtants 
geprels both ends of the Juxated ſpine on each fide, . 
ch elevates, and gradually extends the vertebræ, the 
1 dork being thus bent in form of an arch ; after this, 
ſurgeon prefſes down the inferior diſlocated and pro- 
ent vertebrie, and, at the ſame inſtant, expeditiouſly 
es the ſuperior part of the body upwards. If the firſt 
mpt fails, repeat it two or three times. When the left 
ace vas only is diſplaced, after the patient is laid in the 
fec poſture, one aſſiſtant may depreſs the left coxa, and 
oth be other the right humerus; and the reverſe, if the in- 
n all js on the other fide. After the reduction, bleed, ap- 
en eficompcclles wrung out of ſpirit of wine, and then the 
19h nt in and ſcapulary. | | | 
wan 4 Luxation of the Writ. 
the fodl 
ee mij 
me, u 
ankle 


required 1 


Ine or two of the bones in the wrilt are ſometimes re- 
ed from their place, which is diſcovered by a tumor 
ne part, or a cavity on another, perceptible to the 
b; violent pain alſo attends. If the /uxation is re- 


natient! O att 1 

18 pol beat it as a luxation of the hand, 

rele e Doerhaave's Aphoriſms ; Petit's Diſeaſes of the 
s; Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 99, &c. 

ed bet 1's Caſes and Remarks: Pots General Remarks on 


the yt ucs and Diflocationsz Kirkland's Obſ. on Pott's 
n, ü e Med. Mul. vol. ii. p. 406. Heiſter's Sur- 
-nt's fel * iſeman's Surgery, &c. | | 

forthy AY IVURA, 1. e Luxatio. 

he redaf LCANCHE. A ſpecies of quinſey. _ | 
CANTHROPIA, from u, a wolf, and avlpunrog, a 
Lycanthropy. It is a ſpecies of melancholy, or of mad- 
dome call it erratic melancholy, becauſe the pa- 
e of tht WW . 0 g | 
abject Arabiaus call it kutubuth, from an animal which per- 
the land 
Jacks de a8 be . e . | . 
titute ai * 'Ycantbropy. It is very probably the diſorder with 
are form ig the tombs, 1 10 i 

it each 8 1 tombs, was affected. Oribaſius informs us, 
less at ; ate patients leave their houſes in the night time, 
inal mal May thing imitate wolves, wander about the tombs 
rect (th = of day.“ Actuarius adds, that © they return 
vent!y M den, and come to their ſenſes.” You may know 
he vl the following ſymptoms, their looks are pale, 
een the! en. hollow, fixed, dry, and without the 
he vented I 2 tear. Their tongues are dry, and they are 
cauſe. / 0 perth with thirſt, their legs, from the bruiſes they 
1; 120 * the night, {and according to Aetius, from the 
id wor Loge) are full of incurable ulcers.” Beſides theſe 


Is, 


0 7 | 
uſual, N e is obſerved by others, that they are very 
Morde .de folite de, ſhun all human kind, they per- 
J'erood on ; 


dicine, & gy the moſt extravagant fancies, &c. Bleed- 
nd ſaddel b 0 omach purges, a gentle treatment, and, if 
r lap 1 ie procuring of ſleep, are the principal means 


LIEN pi 


ach wit Ci) XIDATUS, i. e. Muſcus Pixidatus. 
and ſony Tea Botaniſts enumerate above eighty ſpecies. 
:glence" Un. > CORONARIA DiOSCORIDES. Roſe 


lon. It 18 


vanders about, and cannot reſt in any one place. 


ly moves up and down on the ſurface of ſtagnant 
Actius in his Tetrabib : calls it cynanthropy, as 


the cemoniac, mentioned in ſcripture, who dwelt 


LYM 


Moſt of the lychni/es are ornaments only in gardens j 
and the name is given to ſeveral plants not included in the 
long liſt of Boerhaave's, which are called ſpecies of the 
lychnis, 5 
LYCIUM. A name of the nandia, agiahalid, and of 
three ſpecies of rchomnus, and ſome other plants. 
LYCIUM, alſo called arbor-ſpinoſa. Indian thorn. _ 
It grows in the Eaſt-Indies. Its inſpiſſated juice is 
aſtringent, called cate, and is, by ſome, miſtaken for the 
terra Japonica. 

LYCIUM BUXI FOLIUS, alfo called pyracantha, 
box-thorn. It grows in hot countries. The rob of the 
fruit 1s aſtringent, but is often mixed with amurca, or 
with the juice of wormwood, or the rob from the berries, 
of peticlimenum, or other ſuch like, are ſubſtituted 
for it. | 

LYCOCTONUM, i. e. Aconitum. Lycofonum, or 
yellow poiſonous aconite. It is alſo a ſpecies of lark-ſpur. 
LYCOPERDON, from auzog, a wolf, and wegn, cre- 
Pitus. The ancients gave it this name, becauſe they thought 
it ſprung from the dung of wolves. > ; 
 LYCOPERDON VULGARE, called alfo crepitus lupi, 
boviſta, fungus rotundus orbicularis, duſty muſhrooms, 
puff-balls. It is the {ycoperdor boviſta, Linn. Boerhaave 
enumerates eleven ſpecies. They are round, or egg— 
ſhaped, whitiſh, with a ſhort, and ſcarcely any pedicle ; 
they grow in paſture grounds. When they are young 
they are covered with tubercles on the outſide, and are 
pulpy within. 
and inwardly are changed into a fine light browniſh 
duſt. © 5 | | | 
Dr. Biſſet ſays, that it is the moſt powerful vegetable 


fers it to the agaric of the oak, and even to all fungous 
ſubſtances. It is ſofter, and more abſorbent than lint, 
and, if cut into ſlices, might anſwer as well as ſpunge, as 
recommended by Dr. Kirkland after amputations. _ 

LY COPERSICON, from xn, a wolf, and wegoνhον. 
a peach. Wolf's peach. The flowers reſemble thoſe of 
night-ſhade; the fruit is carnous and ſoft. Boerhaave 
mentions fix ſpecies, but Ray thinks them all poiſonous. 


terreſtris, muſcus ſquamoſus, plicatia, cingularia, wolf's- 
claw, and club-moſs, - | „„ 

It is a fertile kind of moſs, deſtitute of pedicles and ca- 
pitella. It differs from the ſelago in that its capſules grow 
not ſcattered in the ſinuſes of the leaves, but are collected 


grows on heaths and hilly places, and flowers in July and 
Auguſt. It is reckoned cooling and aſtringent. 
LXCOPSIS. A name of ſome ſpecies of bugloſs. 
ILV CO POS. Water hore-hound. 85 
 LYGMOsS. An hiccough. | 
LYGISMOS, i. e. Luxatio, from zue, torgueo. = 
LYMPHA. Lymph. It is a pcllucid, infipid, pure 


the ſeminal fluid. The gelatinous parts of this fluid nouriſh 
all the ſolids of every kind, and its finer aqueous parts 
are through the lymphatic veſſels, by means of the valves 
and conglobate glands, again conveyed to the heart, where 
being again united with the blood, it is with it conveyed 
to all the parts of the body. Boerhaave ſays, that from 
eight ounces of blood ſeven ounces of lymph ariſes if diſ- 
tilled with a gentle heat. 


phatic veſſels. They are divided into thoſe of Bartholine, 
and called alfo abſorbent lymphatics, and thoſe of the mo- 
derns; theſe latter lead into larger veins. The lympha- 
tics of Bartholine ariſe from the ſurface of the cells of the 
membrana cellularis, the ſurfaces of the guts, of the urine 
and gall bladders, and of all other parts, and carry a pel- 
Jucid liquor towards the receptaculum chyli, and the tho- 
racic duct, in which as the lacteals do, they all terminate. 
The coats of theſe veſleis are thin and tranſparent, they 
are much crouded with valves, but not ſo much as is re- 
preſented in many figures, they are alſo very irregularly 
placed. 'The lymphatics frequently anaſtomoſe, and in 
their way paſs through the lymphatic glands; before they 
enter a gland they ramify, and coming out in branches 


cultivated in gardens, flowers in June, 


leeds . : 
ed ate purging. 


they unite again. The lymphatics are like the lacteals, 
| which 


By age they become ſmooth without, 


ſtyptic yet known, when externally applied. Gooch pre- 


LYCOPODIUM, called alſo muſcus clavatus, muſcug _ 


into a club; for each ſcale covers a kidney-ſhaped and bi- 
_ | valve capſule, which loſes no part of itſelf when ripe, It 


liquor, the more ſubtil parts of which affords the matter 
of the fluid of the brain, ſpinal marrow, nerves, and alſo 


LYMPHA DUCTUS, or Lymphatica vaſa. Lym- 
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which are abſorbents ; and the lymphatics are the general 
abſorbents, and carry the juices to the duct, the recepta- 
culum, and to the left ſubclavian vein. 

Dr. Hunter in the courſe of his anatomical leCtures, 


about the year 1771, gave the following hiſtory of the 
abſorbent ſyſtem : | | 


Wt. The Thats. 


The abſorbent ſyſtem conſiſts of one trunk, the ductus 
thoracicus, and many branches, which are called lacteals 
in the prime viz, and /ymphatics every where elſe. I 
will juſt give you a brief hiſtory of what parts of this 
ſyſtem were firſt diſcqvered, when and by whom. 

Herophilus had er diſcovered them, (viz. the 
laQteals), for he ſays, There are veins not going from 
the inteſtines to the liver, hut terminating in certain 
glands,” meaning the meſenteric. | ie 

Eraſiſtratus ſaw arteries in ſucking kids, without blood, 
which Galen did not believe. | 5 

Euſtachius in 1560 ſaw the thoracic duc in a horſe, 
he thought it an uncommon tube, a vena azygos. In his 
treatiſe publiſhed in 1563, he mentions it, and that he 
traced it down to an enlarged part at the loins, (viz. the 

receptaculum chyli) but could go no farther: 
Aſelli 622 diſcovered and traced the 


2 


ius in 1 lacteals in a 
dog from the inteſtines, and thought they went from there 
to the liver and pancreas, ſo that he was deceived by thoſe 
oing from the liver. He publiſhed his book on this 
fubjeXt the year before Harvey's book came out on the 
Circulation of the Blood, viz. 1627. 5 
Pecquet, in opening a dog, for ſome reaſon or other, 
took out his heart; preſently after, looking accidentally at 
the extremities of the veſſels as they ſay cut in the tho- 
rax, he ſaw a white fluid drop from the end of the ſub- 
| Elavian vein, which led him on to the diſcovery of the 
receptaculum chyli, and ductus thoracicus, in 1651. 
Bartholine, of Copenhagen, diſcovered them in a hu- 
man body two years after this, viz. in 1653. | 


2dly. The Lymphatics. 


Fallopius ſaw hymphatics going from the liver to the 

| Pancreas, as appears from a paſſage in his works; where- 
in he alſo ſays, he did not know what they were. | 
Aſellius and Highmore, &c. ſaw them, but like Fallo- 
pius, did not know what they were. T 
Baitholine, of Copenhagen, and Rudbeck, of Sweden, 
both traced the lymphatics in a dog's leg, and called them 
vaſa glandularum ſeroſa, ſuppoſing they carried ſome kind 
of lymph or ſerum. | | | | 
Dr. Jolliffe, at Cambridge, laſt century, alſo ſays in his 
works, there are other veſſels beſides arteries, veins, and 
nerves, which he ſuppoſes carried lymph. 


Whatever vague conjeCtures had been made about this | 


ſyſtem of veſſels, it was my lot, to aſcertain and confirm 
the uſe of this whole ſyſtem to be conj unctly one and the 
ſame. At my firſt diſcovery of this, it was immediately 
objected to by birds and fiſhes not having this ſyſtem as 
well as the human ſpecies. Mr. Hewſon has removed that 
difficulty, by having diſcovered them in thoſe and in other 
animals. 5 c | | 
The ſtructure and u 
aſcertained. 
Since the above, the following have proſecuted this ſub- 


ject, and greatly improved what before had been thought 


reſpecting it, viz. Nuck, Ruyſch, Bidloo, Riolan, Van 
Horne, Haller, Meckel, Hewſon, Hunter, Portal, Mon- 
ro, Sheldon, &c. | = 
The lymphatic ſyſtem conſiſts of the lacteals, the lym- 
phatic veſſels, the conglobate glands, and the thoracic 
duct. 
The lacteals begin from the inteſtinal tube. The lym- 
phatic veſſels ariſe from moſt parts of the body. The 
courſe of the lymph and of the chyle is from the ex- 
treme parts of the body towards the centre. The /ym- 
phatics commonly lie cloſe to the large blood- veſſels of 
the extremities. All the lacteals and moſt of the /ympha- 
tics, open into the thoracic duct, which lies upon the ſpine, 
and runs up towards the neck, where it commonly opens 
into the angle between the jugular and ſubclavian veins of 
the left fide; and thus both the chyle and the lymph are 
mixed with the blood, | | | 


agree in having their coats more thin 
than thoſe of the blood-veſſels. 

are ſo thin, they are very ſtrong 
both the lacteals and hmphatits have a 
which is ſmooth and poliſhed on the in 
ed by a reticular ſubſtance on its out 
ſurface of the middle coat. 


prevents the tranſudation of the lymph and 


valves, found in every part of this ſyſtem, 


the circular direction, 


inflammation, and from their numerous nerves, 


has the glands called conglobate, or lymphatic, Th 


duct. 


one branch of the ſuperficial ones runs upon the top 


ſe of the Iymphatic glands, are not 
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which is made of a membrane ſimilar to the pleura 
peritoneum, | 
The coats of the lacteal and lymphatic veſſels, have 
common with all other parts of the body, arteries a 
veins for their nouriſhment. They have allo nerves: f 
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duces certain duplicatures internally, 


ſimilar to the internal coat of the veins. 
Mr. Sheldon thinks conſiſts chiefly of muſ, 
ning in every poſſible direction; tl 


be ſeparatg 


as irritable as any ſet of veſſels in the human body. 

lymphatic veſſels abound more with valves than the ye; 
do; theſe valves are generally two in number, and are 
a ſemilunar ſhape. In moſt parts of the body the va 
are ſo numerous, that there are three or ſour pair in t 
ſpace of one inch, but ſometimes there is no more th 
one pair. | | 
The lymphatic ſyſtem, in different parts of its cout 


glands are ſo placed, that the veſſels come in on one (i 
and paſs out on the other in their way to the thon 


The lymphatic veſſels of the lower extremities ate thi 
that are ſuperficial, and thoſe that are more deeply ſeatt 
The ſuperficial ones lie between the ſkin and the muſc 
and belong to the ſurface of the body or the ſkin, and 
the cellular membrane which lies immediately under 


the foot, another is generally ſound juſt under the int 
ankle. The branch on the foot runs up on the outſide 
the tendon of the tibialis anticus, until it hath got abe 
the ankle; and in running over the ſhin bone, it div 
and forms a plexus, ſtill aſcending in the cellular me 
brane to the inſide of the knee, from whence it ſtill 
vances up the inſide of the thigh under the ſkin, and 
riving at the groin, enters the lymphatic glands fitva 
there. Theſe glands are fix, ſeven, or eight, in numbe 
of theſe, ſome lie in the very angle between the thi 
and the abdomen, and others lie a few inches down 
the forepart of the thigh. It is into theſe upper gi 
alone that the /ymphatic veſſels of the genita!s enter, 
that the venereal bubo which ariſes in conſequence of 
abſorption of matter from theſe organs, is always {ea 
in thoſe upper glands; and the lower glands are never 
feed, except by the regurgitation of the matter, or in 
their vicinity to the glands firſt diſeaſed, which very fa! 
happens. And as the upper glands are affected from! 
genitals, ſo the lower are uſually firſt affected from 
abſorption of the acrid matter of an ulcer, &c. n 
parts below them. The lymphatic veſſels of the gen 
having joined thoſe of the thigh, a net work is form 
which enters the abdomen under the edge of the ten 
of the external oblique muſcle, called Poupart's Ig" 
ſome branches of this plexus embrace the iliac „ 
Theſe ſuperficial Ampbaties, probably, are the oy 
theſe veſſels which abſorb from the ſkin and 3 
membrane immediately under it; and as no regs 1 
branches can be diſtinguiſhed on the outſide of t : 
thigh, it is probable, that all the /ymp/atic x. 
parts bend towards the inſide. Upon theſe ve 7 
the foot to the groin, there is commonly not one 5 

tic gland, but to this there are ſometimes 5 
ſides theſe ſuperficial lymphatic veſſels which he * 
the mulcles, or in the cellular membrane — — 
there is a ſet deeper ſeated that lie amonęſt — 15 
and accompany the crural artery, of theſe, . * 

trunk can be diſcovered by cutting down * "Ale 
tibial artery, near the inner ankle. From thus 28, 
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long with the poſterior tibial artery, be- 
the muſcles on the back part of the tibia. 
'he middle of the leg it enters a ſmall gland which 
© with in moſt ſubjects. Having paſſed through this 
10 + runs up to the back part of the ham, ſtill lying 
4 o the artery, and in the ham it uſually paſſes through 
nds, Hitherto this /ymphatzc has been a ſingle 
* after it has paſſed theſe glands, it commonly 
*% into two or three branches, which {till accompany 
q * artery, and paſs with it through the perforation 
* triceps muſcle. Having paſſed the muſcle, they 
n with the artery and enter a gland which 1s deeper 
r chan thoſe which appear on the groin; from this 
F the ſuperficial glands. 
The /ymphatics of the lower extremities having now 
ted the trunk of the body, and having paſſed under 
hart ligament, appear upon the ſides of the oſſa pu- 
bent the pelvis. A part of them paſſes up along with 
2M artery upon the brim of the pelvis 3 and another 
it dips down into the cavity of the pelvis, and joins the 
terual iliac artery near the ſciatic notch. At this place 
u are joined by the /ymphatics from the contents of the 
bis. Beſides thoſe lymphatic veſſels which dip down 
to the cavity of the pelvis, on the infide of the external 
ke artery, there are others which keep on the outſide. 
that artery upon the pſoas muſcle ; of theſe, one part 
ifes up to the loins, and goes under the aorta in differ- 
t branches, getting from the left ſide to the right, and 
ning the thoracic duct. Another part paſſes under the 
vc arteries, and appears upon the os ſacrum, making a 
autiful net-work, joining the Iymphatics of the right ſide, 
4 paſſing under the iliac artery, to form the net-work 
yon the upper part of the right pſoas muſcle. The /ym- 
tic veſſils of the right ſide, joined by ſome from the 
j having reached the right lumbar region, appear there 
the form of a plexus of large veſſels, and paſs through 
tral glands, At this part they receive likewiſe large 
nches under the aorta, from the plexus on the left ſide 
{he loins, and having, at leaſt got up as high as the 
ond lumbar vertebra, they all join, and form a ſingle 


a paſſes up a 
1 amongſt 


| 


le joined by the Jacteals. Les 7 
ito the thoracic duct likewiſe enters the lymph of the 
ther abdominal viſcera, This is brought by a number 
els; a plexus of which may be traced from each 
jner, lying principally behind the emulgent artery, and 
ning into large lymphatic veſſels near the aorta; with 
ſe alſo go the [ymphatics of the glandulæ renales, or 
ml capſulæ. | | | 
e fide of that viſcus, along with the ſplenic artery in 
e ſnuoſity of the pancreas, by the lymphatic veſſels of 
lch they probably are joined. Is | 
| To the ſtomach belong two ſets of lymphatic veſſels, 
e one running upon its leſſer, and the other upon its 
ater curvature, Of theſe, the former accompanies the 
monary artery, and paſſes through ſome lymphatic glands 
lt hc by its ſides. The other ſet paſſes from the great 
nature of the ſtomach, through ſome /ympharic glands 
the cloſe to the arteria gaſtrica dextra. Deſcending by 
| pylorus, it meets the plexus that accompanied the co- 
Pay artery; and near the leſſer curvature of the duo- 
"am, forms à conſiderable net-work. Into this, not 
My the lymphatics from the ſpleen enter, but likewiſe 
aſe from the gall-bladder, together with thoſe of the 
deb vhich are very numerous both in its convex and on 
5% fide, Several branches proceed from this net- 
a lome running under the duodenum, and others 
"=, Which all open into the thoracic duct. | 
* mphatics of the larger viſcera, (ſuch as the liver, 
l i and the kidneys) are generally in two ſets; 
. "hich lies upon the ſurface of the organ, and the 
Y , companies the large blood veſſels in its cen- 
| az ne liver, theſe two ſets have been found to com- 
* "bets each other; ſo that, by injecting mercury 
ö - mphatic veſſels which lie upon its convex ſurface, 
bi 22th filled thoſe which accompany the pora. 
N . ena bortarum in its centre. Molt of the /ym- 
hy # „„ which lie upon the convex ſurface of the 
Me 10 towards its falciform ligament, and paſs down 
de of the vena cava. But ſome of them run to- 


unk called the thoracic duct: at this part they are like- | 
| LD one ſet which lies immediately under the integuments, 


The lymphatic veſſels of the ſpleen paſs from the con- 


wards the right ligament of the liver, where they paſs 
down upon the diaphragm to get to the thoracic duct. 
The lymphatics on the concave ſurface run towards the 
portæ, where they join thoſe which come from the centre 
of the liver, along with its large blood-veſſels. The ym- 
phatic veſſels of the ſtomach, enter with others into the 
thoracic duct. 3 3 

The lymphatics of the lungs are in two ſets. One ſet 
paſſes on the poſterior part of each lobe by its root, into 
the thoracic duct, near the middle of the chorax; the 
ocher paſſes from the fore part of each lobe up towards 
the jugular and ſubclavian veins. Some of the /ymphatics, 
on the poſterior part of the left lobe, paſs under the aorta 


| to get to the thoracic duct. Thoſe from the anterior part 


of the left lobe, paſs into the angle between the jugular 
and ſubclavian vein of the ſame ſide, joining the thoracic 
duct at its termination; whilſt thoſe from the forepart of 
the right lobe do not communicate with the thoracic duct, 
but paſs into the angle between the right jugular and the 
right ſubclavian vein. 1 | | 
The /ymphatics of the head and neck are as follows. 
By the fide of each internal jugular vein is a large /ym- 
phatic weſfel, which is the trunk of thoſe of one ſide of 
the head and neck. Smaller lymphatics are ſeen near the 
branches of the external carotid artery. From varicus 
circumſtances, it is highly probable, . that there are hym- 
phatic veſſels on the external parts of the head; and though 
none have been diſcovered on the brain, it is very probable, 
that it is not deſtitute of them. The ſmall lympharics, 
which accompany the branches of the external carotid ar- 
tery, unite upon the neck, and form a large trunk, which 
accompanies the internal jugular vein, paſſing through 
ſome lymphatic glands, near the termination of this trunk, 
in the angles between the jugular and ſubclavian veins. 
The glandula thyroidza has many lymphatic veſſels which 
can ſometimes be inflated by blowing air into the cells of 


| the gland; theſe veſſels paſs on each fide of the trachea, 


one part going into the angle of che right ſubclavian and 
Jugular, and the other joining the thoracic duct upon the 
es or 5 

Like the leg each arm hath two ſets of mpbatic veſſels, 
belongs to the ſkin, and the cellular membrane, connect- 
ing it io the muſcles; the other accompanies the large ar- 
teries, and belongs to the parts deeper fated. | 

The lymphatic veſſels diſcovered and delineated, are in 
general, only to be conſidered as the trunks of the /ym- 
phatics. Since it is probable, that every (even the ſmalleſt) 
part of this, as well as all other parts of the body, has one 
of theſe veſlels adapted to abſorption. That this is the 
caſe, ſeems to be proved by the experiments made with 
the variolous matter; ſor at what part ſoever that matter 
is inſerted, the lymphatic veſſels take it up and carry it into 
the body, as can be traced by its inflaming the conglobate 
glands through which theſe veſſels paſs. | 

See Dr. Hunter's Commentaries. Monro's Deſcrip- 
tion of the Human Lacteal Sac and Du. Hewſon's 

Experimental Inquiries into the Lymphatic Syſtem. Shel- 
| don's Hiitory of the Abſorbent Syſtem. 

Amongſt diforders of the /ymphatics, Mr. White ſeems 
very properly to place that called by Puzos, depot laiteux 
ſur la cuiſſe ; by Sauvages, iſchias a fab and by 
others variouſly according to their apprehenſion of its na- 
ture and cauſe. Moſt writers have attributed this com- 
plaint to a depoſition of milk ; but Mr. White treats of it 
as an affection of the lymphatics in the part diſcaſed, 
Some have named it cedema lacteum. 

The ſymptoms of this diſorder Mr. White hath with 
great accuracy laid down as follows. In about twelve or 
fifteen days after delivery, the patient is ſeized with great 
pain in the groin of one fide; accompanied with a con- 
ſiderable degree of fever, which is ſeldom preceded by a 
ſhivering fit and cold rigor. This part ſoon becomes af- 
feed with ſwelling and tenſion, which extend to the la- 
bium pudendi of the ſame fide only, and down the in- 
ſide of the thigh, to the ham, the eg, the foot, and the 
whole limb ; and the progreſs of the ſwelling is ſo quick, 
that in a day or two, the limb becomes twice the ſize of 
the other, and is moved with great difficulty; it is hot 
and exquiſitely tender, but not attended with external in- 


flammation, The pain in the groin is generally preced- 
| | e 
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ed by a pain in the ſmall of the back, and ſometimes by | caſion forcing pains, and even ſuppreſon; 
a pain at the bottom of the belly, on the ſame fide; the | When the orifice made in the lymphatic i; 5 U 
parts which ſuffer the molt pain are the groin, the ham, | the diameter of the tube is contraQted or cloſed I 
and the back part of the leg about its middle. The pain is retained in the /ymphatic veſſels and glands of hy 
indeed extends over the whole limb, owing to the ſud- and labium pudendi, and diſtends them ſo a8 10 2 
den diſtention ; bur in a day or two it becomes leſs con- | pain and ſwelling, which always begin in fi cauſe g 
ſiderable. The ſwelling is general and equal all over the | to which the obſtruction is formed: an 
whole limb, in every ſtage of the diſorder, it is much | itruction is in part or wholly removed, « 
harder and firmer than anaſarca; not ſo cold in any ſtate | found a freſh paflage, the part next to i 
of the diſeaſe, nor ſo much diminiſhed by an horizontal | firlt relieved. | 
polition 3 neither does it pit when paeſſed upon by the In order to the cure, in the firſt or infamm 
finger, nor any water iſſue from it, on its being punQur- antiphlogiſtics will be neceſſary, more or | 
ed with a lancet. , It-is very ſmooth, ſhining, and pale, | patient's ſtrength will admit; the bowels ſbould b 
and even and ale to the touch in every part, except | rather lax; and the pains alleviated by opiates intery 
where the conglobate glands are fituated, which in ſome | by anodyne ſomentations, and by the warm ane i 
caſes are knotty and hard, as in the groin, the ham, and | bath; bliſters on the upper part of the thivh baue 
about the middle of the leg, at its back part. This diſor- found uſeful; antimonials, the ſaline qdrauehtz vin 
der generally comes on about the ſecond or third week | the act of efferveſcence, cool acidulated liqusrs, ade 
after delivery, but in one inſtance I knew it to occur fo | air, all contribute to abate the fever. If the loch ha 
| early as tweaty-four hours after, and andther ſo late as | to be acrid or putrid, it will be abſorbed and agpracgy 
five weeks, but neither of theſe are uſual. The firſt parts | diſeaſe ; but by frequent emollient, or antifepticinjed| 
that begin to mend, both as to pain and ſwelling, are the | thrown up the vagina the ſeveriſh diſorder will ben 
groin, and labium pudendi z the thigh next, and laſtly the | afſuaged. In the ſecond ſtage, that is, when the 
leg. The fever in ſome patients ſubſides in two or_three | abates, the ſwelling and tenſion of the parts begin to h 
weeks, in others it continues fix or eight weeks, attended but the quickneſs of the pulſe, and fome degree of i 
with a quick pulſe and hectic ſymptoms. It ſometimes remains, the patient may be allowed a little Wine, au 
attacks both the extremities z but this rarely happens. Af- | fuller diet. A doſe or two of calomel, of two or 
ter the diſorder has ſubſiſted a week or two, it 1s not un- each, given at proper intervals hath often been uſeful 
common for the ſound leg to ſwell towards evening, and | this ſlage : before the patient is fit to take the bak, 
become c:dematous; but then the groin and thigh are | may take myrrh two or three times a day to the quant 
not affected on that (ide, and the leg is much ſofter to the of fifteen grains, in a neutral draught in the act of eſſer 
touch than the other, and pits when preſſed upon by the ſcence: when this hath been continued a few days, it f 
finger. | | | * Ide given in the following form which is more a tan 
1 his diſorder attacks women who are in full ſtrength, | R myrrhæ gr. xii. aquæ menthæ vulgaris fimplicis 
and thoſe who are reduced by flooding ; thoſe who have | aquz pute ſingularum Z fs. aquæ cinnamomi {pity 
a moderate diſcharge of the lochia, and thoſe who have a | i. falis abſinthii gr. vj. ſalis martis gr. il. ſs. m. f. ba 
ſmall or a large quantity; thoſe who give ſuck, and thoſe | tus, ſexta quaque hora ſumendus. The limo may 
who do not; whether their breaſts be drawn, or not; and | chafed with warm oil, and bathing it in water heated 
whether they have much or but little milk. It atracks | 82 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer is generally; 
women who were delivered on the knee, and others who | ful; after being accuſtomed a few days to this dey 
were delivered on the fide; but of thoſe who were deli- | of heat, the water may only be heated to 56. Theth 
vered on the fide, it appears that the greater number were | ſtage is when the pain and fever have left the patient, 
affected on that ſide, on which they lay at the time of | no complaint remains, except the ſwelling of the | 
delivery. It attacks women of all ranks, and of different | and perhaps a general relaxation; at this period, the 
habits, both the rich, and the poor; the moſt healthful, | with or without ſteel will become neceflary, and digt 
as well as thoſe who have laboured under chronic | the limb in cold water, and embrocating it with ſpint 
diſeaſes; the ſtrong and the weak; the lean and the | wine and camphor, or with diſtilled vinegar, will a 
corpulent; the ſedentary, and the active; the young and bracing it. A circular calico bandage applied to the lit 
the middle aged; after their firſt, or any other labour; | will allo aſſiſt in the recovery; and if the ſwelling 1s c 
and whether the labour be natural or preternatural; but | fined to the ſmall of the leg, the bandage may be chang 
I have not known it happen after a miſcarriage, nor | for a ſtrait or laced ſtocking, or for a half boot. Lu. 
to a woman more than once, though the has afterwards | eiſe on horſeback, and gentle rubbing of the limb, 
had more children. It happens at all ſeaſons of the year | ltroaking it upwards, to facilitate the return of the lymp 
indiſcriminately ; and in the country, as well as in large | will be of advantage; but walking, or doing any ti 
towns. It neither attacks either of the arms, or other | that can promote a greater ſecretion of lymph, nevert 
3 parts of the body. I have never known it to ſuppurate, | to do man'feſt injury in every ſtage of this diſcale, 
| or prove fatal, or any material inconvenience to ariſe from | even until the lymph hath obtained as free a pallge 
it after a few months were elapſed, except a little ſwelling | it uſually had, and the patient hath recovered her | 
of the leg, after fatigue, particularly walking. | ſtrength. 3755 5 5 
Mr. White proceeds to point out the diſorders to which See Mavriceaux's Treatiſe des Maladies des ent 
it bears, in one point of view or another, a reſemblance, groſſes, & c. edit. v. 4to. He there treats of it under the 
as for example the ſciatica, rheumatiſm, anaſarca, phleg- | tle of PEnflure des Jambes et des Cuiſſes de la Femme: 
mon, &c. and then obſerves that the proximate cauſe is | couchee. Puzos's Memoir ſur les Depots laiteux, ppt 
an obſtruction, detention, and accumulation of lymph in | communement Lait repandu. M. Levret's Art des ae 
the limb, The parts affected are the whole of the limb | chements, ch. iii. ſect. 7, des engorgement latens! 
from where the lymphatic veſſels enter under Poupart's | le baſſin, et aux extremités inferieures. Vat Te 
ligament into the pelvis. As this diſorder happens only | Commentary on Boerhaave's Aphoriſm 1329. — 
to lying-in women, and affects the lower extremities | lin's Treatiſe des Maladies des Femmes en Coches, 5 
only, he adds, that we may conclude that this obſtruction | the article depots laiteux aux aines & aux Falte * 
. . . . . 5 . . . aule OI. 
is occaſioned by ſome accident happening during the time Mr. White in his Enquiry into the Nature and Caui * 
of labour, or ſome ſtate peculiar to child-bed. As to the | Swelling, in one or both of the Lower Extremes © 
remote cauſe, conjectures may be various, and Mr. White | ſometimes happens to lying-in women, 
thinks it probably from the child's head preſſing the {ym- | deſcribes this diforder than any other writer 3 
phatic veſſel or v, which ariſe from one of the lower | who treats ſatisfactorily on its nature, Cure, Kc. 8 
1 extremities, againſt the brim of the pelvis, during a labour The infection by poiſon, the ſmall-pox when ae 
| pain, fo as to ſtop the progreſs of the lymph; whence it | the lues venerea, &c. is conveyed by the ney 
or they burſt, and their contents eſcape. The extrava- | abſorbent veins. See Dr, Hunter's Comment" 
fation in ſome habits is re- abſorbed readily, in others not | Fordyce's Elements, part the 1ſt. Hewion s 1 
ſo readily; when, by lying out of the courſe of its circu- part 2d. Sheldon's Hiſtory of the Abſorbent Syſtem. 
lation, it will preſs againſt the uterus and bladder, and oc- LYNCIS LAPIS, i. e. Belemnites. 14NC0l 
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MAC 


TNCOURION, or Lyncurium, from , a lynx, 


Various are the opinions of writers con- 


MAD 


of Sicily, who firſt diſcovered it. It is a ſmall plant whickh 
is found about the ſides of rivers, ſaid to be aſtringent, 


of y | 8 1 "his is; but the moſt probable is that of Dr. | but of no note in medicine. 

dee ig. that it is tourmelin. | LYSIMACHIA. It is a name for a ſpecies of the num- 
fl l Thus the ancients called the inferior ſurface | mularie, caſſada, onagra, galeopſis, and ſeveral other 
the 1 lants. | 


pat of the brain which is called the fornix, becauſe 


_ (ah of medullary lines, reſembling the ſtrings of the LYTHARGYRUS. Lytharge. See PLUMBUM. 
part ale | LYTHOPHYTON NIGRUM. Black coral. 
en thy \NGODES. The hiccuping quotidian fever. LYSSA. The madneſs of dogs and wolves, or of men 
ash ry ACHIA. Yellow looſe ftrife, or willow herb. | who are bit by them. | 


Niegue 
1 


hare enumerates ſixteen ſpecies of Ly/imachia. The 
. of Ly/imichia is from Lyſimachus, the ſon of a king 
7 / 15 5 


intern 
and ya 
have } 
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LYTHRON. Duſt mixed with ſweat ; but Hippo- 
crates occaſionally expreſſes by it, the menſtual blood. 
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or m. In preſcriptions it ſignifies miſce, mix, 
or manipulus, a handful. Sn 

j MABOUJA. A very hard root of a tree, of 

ich the American ſavages make clubs. | 


MiCALEB GESNERI. See CEkasvs. | 


| | | 
. | 
| 0 | | 


water to prevent its crumbling in carriage. It hath a 


Its qualities are ſimilar to that of nutmeg, both as 
the ſubject of medicine, and of pharmacy. The princi- 
pal difference is, that mace is warmer, more bitter, leſs 
unctuous, and fits eaſier on weak ſtomachs; in its yield- 


noch MACALEB SERAPIONIS, i. c. Phillyrea latifolia | ak Ib In its yie 
bien SR | x | ing, by expreſſion, a more fluid oil; and, in diſtillation 
1 1 MACANDON. A coniferous tree mentioned by Bon- | with water, a more ſubtile volatile one. 

ny | grows in Malabar 3 its fruit reſembles the pine What is called in the thops expreſſed oil of mace, is 


i but is not ſo hard; it is rather inſipid to the taſte ; 
flowers reſemble thoſe of the honey-ſuckle. The fruit 
roaſted, and eaten as a cure for dyſenterics, and to re- 


e in the cholera morbus, and other complaints. Rai 
\} OPEN | 1 5 
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The tj 


2 MacapATLI, i. e. Sarſaparilla. „ | bottom. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 
the WACAXOCOTLIFERA. : The name of a tree in the Dic. 
. ling el Indics ; it is about the ſize of a plum-tree; its fruit MACOCKI. The Virginian macock or pompion. 


talled macaxocotl; it is red, of a long figure, of the 
col a walnut, and yellow within; it is ſweet and laxa- 
. Another ſpecies is the atoyaxacot), and another 1s 
el coztieczocotl by the Mexicans, though others call 


- 
th pit 
ill aſüſt 
0 the li 


** a ſpecies of myrobalan. Another ſpecies is called | Raii Hiſt, | 

ot. Ex jaxocotl chichiltic 3 and the laſt ſpecies is called chichi- | MACOW. The ebony tre. 9 5 

In both, which ſignißes running down with ſweat. A A MACROCEPHALOS, from -uazpos, long, and ve hu. 
the lymp toction of the bark of theſe trees cures the itch, and | the head, one with a long head, | | | 
1 powder thereof heals ulcers. Raii Hiſt. |  MACROPIPER. Long-pepper. | 

0 MACEDONISIUM SEMEN. Fuchſius informs us | MACROPNUS, from laaupog, long, and yew, to 
lente, it it 15 the ſeed of the herb Alexanders. a breathe. It is one who fetches his breath at long intervals. 
palſ-g MACER. Grecian Macer. It is brought from Bar- | MACULA. A ſpot. A blemiſh. A cutancous efflo- 
d her f ſy; üs thick yellow bark is aſtringent, ſo is the dried | reſcence which changes the colour of the cuticle. Ma- 


it, lts fruit, called macre, deſtroys all forts of worms. 
- Juſſi thinks that the macer of the ancients is the 
cue of the moderne. = EY e 
MACERATIO. Maceration. It is an infuſion, or a 


5 Femt 
nder the 
Femme 


x, 2ppe| King of ingredients in water, or other fluid, in order | 

les Acca 3 their virtue. OT | from an ichoreſcence in the blcod, attended with a ſort 

iteux da RON A, i. e. Alexanders. hy | of coagulation. Maculæ oculorum, a cataract, or ſuffu- 
Swietet MACHA-MONA. A ſort of calabaſh in Africa and | ſion. Maculæ peſtilentes, peſtilential ſpots, or effloreſ- 11 
M. R a the pulp of it is agreeable, and ſerves inſtead | cences. Maculæ volaticæ, volatic, or ſoon vaniſhing i 10071 
ger, und 2 for curdling milk with. ſpots, ſuch as are often ſeen in children. „ 
les P HERIA. Peach kernels. wy | MAD AROSI>, from uae, WIH2OUut hair, A falling n 
uſe oft enen. He was the ſon of ZEſculapius, and |} off of the bairs from the eye-lids, from a deſluxion of 1 i 
ics, wig a a of Podalirius. Machaon bled the daughter of | acrid humours there. : i 
cot 0 Vamathus, which is the firſt inſtance of bleeding. MADELION. Bdellium. bt 19 
ite fi 7 A, i. e. Anagallis. —_ MADISIS. Baldneſs. ; f | i my 
| MACIES. Diſeaſes in which the body, or particular MAD OR. Such a ſweat as ariſes during faintneſs. T1008 
noculat 8 or wither. 5 | : MADREPORA. A petrifying plant, which grows 1 f 
latin A oh Mace. It is the middle bark of nutmegs. | in the ſea, and diſtinguiſhed from coral only by ſeveral 11 
ries; | * wely red colour when freſh, but grows paler | pertorations im its branches, which are often diſpoſed in 7 
Inqulde t. It envelops the ſhell which contains the nut- the form of a ſtar. Boerhaave enumerates twenty-four 1 
tem, is dried in the ſun upon burdles, which are fix- | ſpecies. 


col due orer another, and then it is ſprinkled with ſea- 
YN 


_ preſſed from nutmegs. 


Sce NUTMEGS. 1 
The eſſential oil of mace is moderately pungent, very 
ſubtile and volatile, of a ſtrong aromatie ſmell, like the 
mace itſelf; it is thin, limpid, of a pale yellow colour, 
with a portion of thicker and darker coloured oil at the 


See Rail Hiſt. 1 | 
MACOCQUER. Ray takes it for a ſpecies of th 
macocki. . 1 5 | 


MACOUNA. A ſpecies of kidney-bean in Braſil. Sec 


cula lata, a name for the ſhingles. Maculæ, a name for 
the nevi materni, or macula matricis; or the ſpots, or 
marks, ſuppoſed to be impreſſed by the mother's imagi- 
nation on the foetus. 
culæ hepatice, hepatic ſpots, or effloreſcences proceeding 


' MADREPORA VULGARIS. White coral. 
6C > MA- 


| 


pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a warm, pungent, bitterith' 
_ taſte. 


Maculæ albz, ſee ALBUGo. Ma- 
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Horn and coral. 


than other precipitates. 


the ſame with medicamenta extemporanea. 


reſtrains the word to the feces of myrobalans. 


from Heraclea, a town in Lydia; and Magnefia, from a 


MAG 


MADROTES. Baldnefs. | | 
MAMACYLON. The fruit of the arbutus: 
MAGALAIZE. See MANGANESE. | 
MAGDALEONES. Maſſes of plaiſter, or of other 
compoſitions, reduced to a cylindrical form z they axe alſo 
called cylindri. 5 
MAGD ALI, or Magdalides, 1. e. Magdaleones. 
MAGELLANICA AROMATICS ARBOR. See 
WinTERANUS CoRTEX. 
MAGELLANICUS CORTEX, 1. e. Cortex Winte- 
Tanus. | 
MAGISTERIUM. A magiſtery. This term hath 
various ſignifications. 1. It is aſcribed to powders made 
by ſolution and precipitation, as the magi/tery of bart's- 
2. It is beſtowed on reſins, or reſinous 
extracts, as the magiſtery of ſcammony, &c. 3. The true 
magiſtery is when ſome of the menſtruum remains united 
with the extracted eſſenee. 4. The ancients gave this name 
to ſeveral white precipitates ; and by this term they would 
have us to underſtand a very ſubtile preparation. 5. This 
word is genetally uſed for a white pcwder, prepared from 
ſome mineral, vegetable, or animal. TED 
The firſt chemiſts invented this term for ſome particu- 
lar precipitated ſubſtances, but not for all; at preſent we 
have no general idea, or eftabliſhed charaQteriſtic, to diſ- 
tinguiſh magiſtery from precipitate. Every magi/tery. is 
now ſome kind of precipitate ; but every precipitate is not 
a magiſtery. Moagiſterics are always very white, and lighter 


—_—_— 0 — od 4 en ds et 


MAGISTRALIS. When applied 'to medicines, it is 


MAGISTRANTIA. Maſterwort. WY 
MAGMA. In a more general ſenſe, it is any thick | 
ointment that will not run with the heat of the body, or 
a poultice that will not ſpread, on account of its contain- 
ing much water. In a ſtricter ſenſe, it is the feces of any 
ointment aſter the thinner parts are ſtrained off. Galen 


we 


MAGNA ARTERIA, i. e. Aorta. | 

MAGNES. The load-ſtone. Called alſo lapis Hera- 
cleios, ſideritis, magnates, calamita, lapis Lydius, and 
load-ſtone. It is called lapis Heracleios, or Heraclius, 


town in Lydia of the ſame name; and ſideritis, from its 
attracting iron. 
ſolidities; the beſt are ſolid, and not porous, nor very 
heavy, The ſmaller ſtones will liſt up more in proportion 
than the larger. It is fomewhat aſtringent, but is not uſed 
in medicine. 


world. | | 
MAGNES ALBUS, called alſo magnes candidus, ca- 
lamita alba, magnes carneus. White Jload-ſtone. The 
Italians call it magnes carneus, becauſe they ſuppoſe that 
it attracts fleſh. It is a fort of rocky marle, and is fome- 
times found with the load-ſtone above named. | | 
MAGNES ARSENICALES. Arſenical magnet. Take 
crude antimony, yellow ſulphur, and cryſtalline white 
arſenic, of each two ounces ; powder them ſeparately ; then 
mix them well together: put the mixture in a glaſs body 
or crucible, and melt it in a gentle ſand heat, until it 
hath acquired the conſiſtence of pitch; then the fire being 
removed, it concretcs into a glaſſy maſs of a dark red co- 
lour. EB, 25 | | 
Caution is required in handling this glaſly maſs, as a 
wound received from it may be dangerous. | | 
This medicine is only to be applied externally, being a 
mild and gentle cauſtic ; it hath been thought to be en- 
dued with a power of attracting poiſonous and other mor- 
bific matter from the center of the body to the ſurface, 
like a load-ſtone, and hence its name. te 
Beſides other virtues attributed to it, Geoffroy ſays, 
that it opens, clcanſes, and heals ſcrophulous ulcers, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ointments of any kind. It is pre- 
ferred by ſome for making Mr. Plunket's cancer-plaiter, 
See CANCER. | | 
MAGNES EPILEPSLE. Native cinnabar. 
called becauſe of its uſefulneſs in epilepſies. 
MAGNESE. See MANGANESE. — 
MAGNESIA, i. e. Ethel, alſo manganeſe, It is often 


It is ſo 


— * 


It is an iron ore of different colours and | 


added to diſtinguiſh it from the 1: 


by count di Palma, at Rome, 


| culiar properties. Dr. Lewis ſays, 


| ſtirring them gently, until the mixed liquors have 
quired the appearance of a complete coagulum; th 


let it be ſo agitated as to ſuſpend the finer parts of 
| powder, in which ſtate decant it into other veſlels, a 


its turbid ſtate, and ſeparate the magne/ia from the wat 


duced to an equal degree of ſineneſs. 
It attracts iron, or another magnet, or re- 
pels them, and directs its poles always to thoſe of the 


— 


_ 


ed with a microſcope, appear to be aſſemblages of necdl 


| agreeable. 


the ſame as marcafita. It is take 
: \marcalita. n for th 

philoſopher's ſtone, and for ſulphur it 1 a 
it ſignifies melted tin, into which mercury bein 4 
thoroughly mixed and incorporated with it e cal 
ha an and 1 maſs; it is alſo a ee, 
and mercury, and a very ſuſile met þ 
eee Y etal, called mag ng 


MAG NFEFSIA ALBA. The wh 
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ite magneſia, An 


. . 4 A hea 5 a 
which is employed in making gs ap wie 


raculum chemicum, the chemical miracle; becauſe fn 
two pellucid liquors a coagulum is formed, Which 
tains the earth called magneſia alba. It was introduced 
a medicine in the beginning of the eighteenth 
: f „ and continued a very lu in. 
tive ſecrct. It is a very white, ſubtil powder, or a pe N40 
liar earth; it is not calcareous, but poſſefſed of bn ure. 
. . . . et w 
this earth in the mineral kingdom, except in the my! p ami 
ley of nitre, and in the ſal cathart. amar. but he found aer 
in the earth into which vegetables are reduced by 6 le 3 
and he alerts, that the incinerated earths of animals a 
of a different kind. REN e mad 
Mr. Henry, apothecary in Mancheſter, gives the il fe 
lowing proceſs for making the magnefa, MAC 
Diſſolve any quantity of fal cath, amor. in its « " 
weight of water; filter, and add to it by deorces, a fil r. 
ed folution of pearl-aſhes, in an equal quantity of wat MAC 
n. Pe 
MAC 


IF in 

nes t! 
Mat 
(Crates 
MAC 
MAC 


ceale adding any more of the alkaline lixivium, andi 
mediately throw the mixture into a large veſſel of boili 
water; keep it boiling for a quarter of an hour, then ta 
it out, and put it into glazed earthen veſſels; as foon 
the powder hath ſubſided, and before the water is q 
cold, pour it off, and add a freſh quantity of boiling u 
ter; repeat theſe ablutions with ſeveral parcels of hot MR” 

ter, till the liquor hath entirely loſt its ſaline taſte; th * 
M. 

MAI 
Habat 


having ſeparated the water from the magneſa, by incli 
pou 


tion, put it on large chalk-ſtones, until a conſideral 
part of the humidity is abſorbed ; then wrap it up in ſhe 
of white paper, and dry it before the fire. Pour 
water upon the remaining powder, ſtir and decant it 


In 


as before; thus the whole, or the moſt of it, will be! 


The larger the quantity of water into which the pre 
pitated powder is caſt, the more ſpeedily end pertedl 
will the vitriolated tartar, which is formed by the alk 
uniting with the acid of the ſal cath. be waſhed of, I 
neutral ſalt ſhould be waſhed off as quick as poſlible, otlig 
wiſe, by allowing the mixture to ſtand for ſome time,! 
powder concretes into minute grains, which, when wie 


diverging from a point. Theſe concretions cannot be! 
diſſolved by any waſhing, however long continued. 4 
Black orders four times the quantity of water to that 
the ſolution to throw the coagulum into, but that i8! 
too little. The water ſhould be pure, diſtilled is the be 
but it ſhould be kept until its empyreuma is gone 
Hard, or impure water, makes magne/ia coarſe and d 
The chalk ſtones on which the ar 
dried, ſhould be expoſed to a moderate heat, that tt 
| moiſture may evaporate quickly. Cleanlinels ſhould 
particularly attended to through the whole.” : 
As mognefia contains about 4xth parts of fixed 1. 
| ſhould be calcined after it is made, and before it 15 40 
niſtered, in flatulent caſes at leaſt. It is calcined 7 . 
ting it in a common crucible, and placing it in * 
fire, and keeping it red hot ſor the ſpace of two 1 
Hoffman obſerves, that magne/ia often occaſions 6 | 
lencies, and gnawing pains in the belly, and pod 
corroſive juices in the ſtomach; but theſe inconvenie 
will not be complained of, if care, agreeable to the 2 
proceſſes, is not wanting. | 
In common with abſorbents, it corre 
prime viz, relieves the heart-burn, and all 
have an acid for their ſource ; as ſickneſs, 
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vo pain 1 
e in children, from the ſame cauſe. It is 
olle; 5 


rod to all common abſorbents, on account of its 
E, vality, which it manifeſts when it meets with 
Ein the ſtomach and bowels. If it is mixed with 
4 jr prevents the rhubarb from leaving a coſtive- 
Eine f the magneſia is neither accompanied, nor 
* Sith by an acid, it is not purgative, but ſimply ab- 
bn See Hoffman's Obl. Phyſ Chem. lib. iv. Obf. 
l Dr. Black's Obſ. on the Magneſia Alba, in the Eſſays 


1 i, Mr. Henry's Strictures on Glaſs's Magneſia, and 
. Henry's Reply to Dr. Glaſs's Examination of the 
CNS LA OPALINA, alſo called opalin, or ruby 
lured wagneſia of antimony. In making the hepar an- 
moi, ſome add to the antimony and nitre decrepitated 


ler emetic than the liver of antimony, and does not 
aſe great lickneſs when given in conſiderable doſes to 
tres, but paſſes freely by ſweat. Lemery directs it to 
E made of equal parts of antimony, nitre, and decrepi- 
ed ſea-ſalt. FATE | | 

MAGNOLIA. The laurel-leaved tulip tree. Miller 


cine, | | 
VAGNUAL DEI DONUM. S0 Dr. Mead calls the 


n. Peru. : 


in the wriſt is named. 
ves there. | 
MAGNUS MORBUS. The great diſeaſe. 
Kates calls the epilepſy. | 


MAGUDARIS. The root of filphium. 


It is the largeſt of all the 
80 Hip- 


MAHMOODY, i. e. Scamonium. 
WAANTHEMUM. Lily of the valley. LE 
MAIL-ANSCHI. A ſpecies of rhamnus, growing in 


out; and a decoCtion of its leaves againſt the jaun- 
zin Malabar; it is an evergeen. Of the bruiſed leaves 


Wark is prepared an apozem againſt the after-pains of 
men in child-bed, and for promoting the lochia. 


int it! 
he wat 


ill be 


ſe [pecies 3 it is evergreen, and aſtringent. 
MAIL-OMBI, 
mn Hiſt. 
M\ORANA, 
tes, | | | 
WJORANA MAJOR FOLIO, called alſo amara- 
kmptucbus. Sweet marjoram. By amaracus the 
Mts meant ſweet marjoram; but by leſſer marjoram, 
1 meant the marum. The Egyptians and Syrians call 
dect marjo am by the name of ſampſuchus. It is 
engem um majorana; or origanum follis ovatis obtuſis, 
b crotundis compactis pubeſcentibus, Lin. It is a 
the be | pant, with ſlender, ſquare branched, woody ſtalks; 
gone es cr, ſomewhat downy leaves, fet in pairs; on 


4 I roi 4, ! 4 m9 . ; 
> and d By grow fcaly heads of fmall whitiſh labiated flowers, 
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NMarjoram. Botaniſts enumerate five 


apne/a b th kp is ere and cloven, the lower is divided 

that t * ſegments. It is ſown annually in gardens for 

hould I 5 as well as medicinal uſes. The ſceds rarely 
9 


| " berlection with us. 
ed ait, + Erance, 
is acl hn 

d by p % bares and tops have a pleaſant ſmell, a warm aro- 
; glowil erh taſte. 
hours. a 3 unpleaſant; a tincture made with rectiſied 
ons flat n. es bath leſs ſmell, but more taſte. In diſtil- 
general 8 plant yields its virtue to water, and thus it af. 
venien er, S ntial oil, Hoffman ſays in the proportion of 
the abo gt lxiv. of the leaves {lightly dried. This oil is 
| I ſo agreeable as the marjoram itſelf. When 
bl... it is of a pale yellow colour; but, by 
th, n turns reddiſh, and if diſtilled with too 

5H, 5 red at the firſt. The doſe is two drops. 

Aatie matter almoſt all riſes in diſtillation, ſo 


They are brought from the 
where the plant is ſaid to be indige- 


ies in! 
toms tl 
ine s, 1 

mitin 


in the ſtomach, &c. alſo the gripes, con- 


o and Literary of Edinb. vol. ii. Lond. Med. Tranſ. 


Aanmoniac, and thus make the opalin. It is a much 


nlions three ſpecies, but they are not noted in me- 


MAGNUM OS. Thus the third bone of the ſecond | 


MAGUEI, An American name for ſome | ſpecies of | 


lladar, A decoction of its root is commended againſt 


WAIU-ELOU-KATOU. This is larger than the a. 


This is of the ſize of an apple-tree, | 


| See Raii Hiſt. 


Infuſions in water ſmell ſtrong, but 


"conſtitutes it. 


MAI 


that an extract poſſeſſes very little of the valuable parts of 
the plant, which is an uſeful medicine in ſome diſorders of 
the head and nerves, uterine obſtructions, catarrhs, and 
humoural aſthmas. The powdered leaves, the eſſential 
oil properly diluted, and the diſtilled water, are agreeable 
errhines. 3 

MAJORANA ROTUNDIFOLIA, alfo called ori- 
gano, zazathendi herba. | 

MAJORANA CRETICA, called alfo origanum 
Smyrnium. See MaRUmM SYRIACUM-. 

MAJORANA TENUIFOLIA. Marjoram gentle or 
perennial, | 

MAJORANA OLERACEA, called alſo origanum 
1-4 Pot marjoram. See Lewis's Mat, Med, Rait 

iſt. 

MALA, from a reſemblance to waxy, Doric, or rather 
malum, apple, according to Martinius, the prominent part 
of the cheek. ; | | 

MALA ASSYRIA. The citron. | 

MALA ZATHIOPICA. A ſpecies of lycoperſicon. 

MALA AURANTIA. The orange. | 

MALA AUREA. The orange; aifo the amoris 


omg. . | 
: MALA COTONEA. The quincde. 
MALA INSANA NIGRA. The fruit of the black 
fruited night-ſhade. See alſo MELonGENA. 
MALA PUNICA. See GRANATA Mara. 
MALABARICA HERBA. See Cokv. 
MALABARICA PILA, See Jaca. „ 
MALABATHRINUM. Ointment of malabathrum. 
It is compounded of myrrh, ſpikenard, malabathrum, and 
many other aromatic ingredients. EE 
MALABATHRUM. Into this word the Greeks cor- 
rupted the Indian word tamalapatrum, 1. e. FoLium, 
which ſee. | ts | | 
MALABATRUM, 1. e. Folium. EG 
MALACA RADIX, i. e. Sagittaria alexiph. 
MALACCA SCH AMBU. A ſpecies of jambos. 
MALACENSIS LAPIS. The porcupine bezoar. 
 MALACHITES, or Molochites. The malachite. It 
is found in Cyprus and Switzerland. It may be taken for 


ban wh | | = | a ſpecies of jaſper or praſſius; it is opaque, of a mallow 
MATL-ELOU. It is a tall tree, fifty feet high, grow- | green; 


green z whence its name panaxn, bgnifying a malloꝛu. 
 MALACIA. A depraved appetite. A longing for 
unuſual things to eat. It is ſynonymous with pica. 
MALACOIDES, from An], @ mallow, and «35, 
a form or likeneſs to. It is a plant which reſembles a 
mallow, and poſſeſs ſimilar qualities. | | 
MALACOSTEON. A ſoftneſs of the bones, 
MALACTICOS. Emollients, | | 
MALA-ELENGI. The name of a tree in Malabar. 


 MALAGMA, from uanacow, fo ſoften. It is ſynony- 
mous with cataplaſma, from the frequency of making ca- 


| taplaſm to ſoften; but formerly malagmas were made of 
many other ingredients. c | 


MALAGRETA, or Malagueta. Grains of paradiſe. 
MALANKUA. Zedoary. | | 
MALARUM OSSA. The cheek bones, called alſo 


malaria oſſa, and zygomatica oſſa. Albinus calls them 


| offa jugalia. They are the irregular ſquare bones, placed 


on the outſide of the orbits. Their four corners are 
reckoned proceſſes; the poſterior and ſuperior, which are 
the longeſt, are called the ſuperior orbiter proceſſes; the 


anterior and ſuperior, which end in acute angles, are cal- 


led the inferior orbiter proceſs ; the anterior and inferior, 
which are the ſhorteſt, are denominated the maxillary ; 
the poſterior and inferior points are called zygomatic. 

MALAVISCUS. A name for the marſhmallow, 

MALAXATIO. The ſoftening of any thing, from 
panarnaomy to ſoften. | 

MALAZISSATUS. One whoſe teſticles are concealed 
in his belly. He is alſo called emaſculatus and muliera- 
tus. . s 

MALE. The arm-pit. 

MALICORIUM. Pomegranate. 

MALIGNITAS. Malignity. Very different are the 
definitions of malignity, or the different accounts of what 
The fevers termed malignant, upon ex- 
amining their ſymptoms, ſeem to proceed from coagulation 

or 
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or from diſſolution of the juices; volatile and attenuating 
medicines relieve in the firſt caſe, and mild acids, cooling 
emulſions, and agglutinants, are uſeful in the latter. And 
as theſe medicines act by manifeſt qualities, it may rea- 
ſonably be inferred that malignant diſorders ariſe from ma- 
nifeſt cauſes ; ſo that the notion of malignity from a ſecret 
ſomething, falls to the groung. The fevers that are ma- 
lignant proceed from ſome-particular contagious qualities 
of the air, not cognizable perhaps by the fenſes ; corrupt 
and putrified matters diffuled in the air may both cauſe 
and continue them. * 

The ſigns of malignity are, a flight coldneſs and ſhi- 
vering, a great loſs of firength immediately enfuing, a 
ſmall, quick, and contracted pulte, fainting, if an erect 
poſture is long continued, drowſineſs without any (at leaſt 
refreſhing) ſleep, and if fleep comes on it is followed by a 
greater decay of ſtrength and a delirium; there is no 
great complaint from pain, thirit, or other troubleſome 
ſymptoms, and yet the patient is Uneaſy 3 at length the 
extremities are cold, the, pulſe intermits, and death ſoon 
approaches. | 

"Thoſe diſorders in general may be called malignant 
which ſuddenly deſtroy the ſtrength of the patient, and 
in which the flame of life ſeems at firſt to be almoſt 
quenched. CY DO | = | _ 

MALIS. A pungent pain from an animalcule lodged 
in an vl-erovs tumor; or pain from an infect lodged in 
any part without vicer cor tumor. | 

 MALLAM-TODDALI. The name of a tree in Ma- 
labar, whoſe root, bark, leaves and fruit, are eſteemed as 
ſpecific in the epileſy. Rai Hiſt. | 

 MALLEAMOTHE, called alſo pavette, pavate. It is 
a ſhrub which grows in Malabar. The leaves boiled in 


palm cl, cures the impetigo 3 the root powdered and mix- | 


ed with ginger is diuretic. Raii Hiſt, | 
MALLEI MUSC. EXTERN. vel Superior, i. e. 
Tenſor membrana tympant. | 
MALLEOULF-.*Fhe:ankles; 7; -- On. 
MALLEOLUS. A mailet. In botany the cutting of 


vines, which are taken with joints of the o!d wood to their 


bottom, ſo as to reſemble a little mallet, are thus termed ; 


theſe cuttings moſt certainly take root, and make the belt 
plants. | | 3 | 
MALLEOLUS. By ſome taken for the talus or ankle 
bone, where it means the inferior extremities of the tibia 
and fibula, or the protuberances there. | 
MALLEOLUS INTERNUS MUSC. 
externus auris Du Vernii. | | | 
MALLEUS. A. hammer or mallet, alſo one of the 
bones in the ears; this bone hath a large round head, 
which contrac!s all the way to the neck, from whence 


i. © | Muſc. 


the proceſſus Ravianus jets out like a fiſh bone, and on 
the outſide a ſhort proceis projects outward, and points a- 


gainſt the membraua tympani z from thence the manubri- 
um is continucd down, and its extremity is fixed to the 


membrana tympani, and pulls it inwards. When the 


malleus is in its proper ſituation, the neck and head of it 
are turned upwards, and inwards, and the manubrium 
downwards, the thort proceſs of the handle upwards and 
outwards near the upper part of the edge of the tympanum, 
aud the proceſſus Ravianus forwards, reaching to the ar- 
ticular fiuure in the os temporis, whencs we may diſtin— 
guilh the maltcus of one ear from that of the other. The 
handle of the malleus is tied to the membrana rywpani_ by 
a fine membranous duplicature. 'This bone hath three 
muſcles, viz. the laxator membranz tympani, the tenſor 
membranæ tympani, and the muſculus externus autis Du 
Vernii. 1 
MALPIGHIA. A plant ſo named in honour of Mal- 
ighius. It is not noted for any medicinal powers. 
MALPIGHIUS. In the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, or toward its latter end, he diſcovered the termina— 
tion of the arteries. From this time medicine made preat 
advances, on which Hoffman, Boerhaave, and others im- 
proved, as their ſucceſſors have improved on them. 
MALTHEORUM, i. e. Sal gem. 
MALUM. A diſeaſe, alſo an apple. 
MALUM MORTUUM. A malignant ſpecies of le- 
pra or ſcab, Which renders the body livid, with cruſty ul- 
cers, void of ſanies and of pain. 


MALUM. In a ſtrict ſenſe it is the diſeaſe called pro- 


* 


M A M 


cedentia oculi: it is when the eyes exceed 
the eye-lids. ae 


MALUM TERRA, i. e. Rad. ariſtol. R. 2 
MALUS. The apple-tree. The many ſorts of {it 
that are known in this and other countries are but ure! 
ties of one ſpecies in the opinion of ſome. 7 lou n 
have more than four fcore ſorts, yet the crab i; Fg ere 
one proper to this iſle. 9 * 
MALUS SYLVESTRIS, five Agreſtis, malug ac t 0 
fructu ſylveſtris. The crab tree, the Wildino IJ ik 
welding. It is the pyrus malus of Linnzus, mot 
MALUS HORTENSIS, Malus Sativa, The 20 a 
tree. 1 5 1 1 
The firſt of theſe is too ſour to be eaten; their juice bit 
called verjuice, that is, green juice, as the French ea am 
and is often uſed as vinegar, called alſo agreſta. by [A] 
inſtances its uſefulneſs, both with reſpect to food and 1 Ing 1 
fic, is the ſame as that of vinegar, . mel 
The ſecond may be conſidered as including all the! ts 
riety of apples which by culture are improved, 7% pbles 
have the common qualuies of cooling and abatiny wn ied 
the more acid kinds are ſomen bat laxative ; tle 0 X 
have rather a contrary effect. The juice of ſome of the re 
after being preſjed out, is left a little time to ferme Ma; 
and then is the liquor called cyder. _ MA 
MALUS ADAMI. A ſpecies of lemon. ral n 
MALUS INDICA. See BILI MBI and Cana: 5 th 
MALUS MALABARICA. See Nux Vouica + ell 
San . | be 
MALUS MALUCENSIS. See ]ujvuss. U; by 
MALUS MEDICA. The citron, lemon, and neac andu 
MALUS PERSICA. The peach and lemon. le, 2 
MALUS PUNICA. The pomegranate. the by 
MALVA, of paraxn, from waroocw, to molly. 1 be gl 
mallow. Poerhaave enumerates fifteen ſpecies; but lieri. 
common maliow being more frequenily found, aud Ile gz 
ſeſſed of the largeſt ſhare of uſeful qualitics, is jul; un 
ſor them all. Ir is the malva ſylveſtris, or malra d ea 
erecto herbaceo, foliis ſeptemlobatis acutis, pedunculis aud 
oliſque piloſis, Linn. It is ſufficiently known to need es ar 
deſcription. Its leaves and flowers are a little mucilf with 
ous, have no remarkable ſmell, and are rather emo! AN 
and laxative. A conſerve is made with the flowers; (X art 
leaves are uſed in decoctions for clyſters and ſomentat LAM] 
of the emollient kind, The roots have been uſedn the ar 
as a pcctoral than they are at preſent; they hare AM. 
ſweet taſte, ſomewhat like liquorice, but have no tem U. 
able ſmell. An extract from them, made with {pit da 
wine, is very ſweet. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat, Mee 
MALVA ARBOREA MARITINA, atſo called It, ne 
thæa arborea maritima. The mallow tree. It agteg Hout 
virtues with the common mallows. Eo nis, 
MALVA BE TONIC FOLIO, i. e. Malacoides. fy 
MALVA ROSEA FOLIO SUBROTUNDY, d IL. 
alſo malva arborea, malva hortenſis. Tree or {4 te 
mallow, and the hollyhock. Of this king Boerhaal Kaba 
merates thirteen ſpecies. They are chief noticed a ADN 
namental in gardens. Their medical virtues a a the 
to, but leſs in degree than thoſe of the common ma b the 
MALVA VERBENACEA, called alſo alc» Wo" 
vulgaris major. Vervain mallow. It is difingu 6 Ir 
from the common mallow by its leaves being 14055 l 
cut in about the edges. It grows in hedges, 46 * 3 
moſt of the ſummer. It agrees in virtues Wit ey ts 
mallows, but is the leaſt mucilaginous of any. 4 e 
enumerates eight ſpecies of the vervain mallow. | p 101 
MALVA VISCUS. Marſhmallows. See ALT ANA 
MALVASIA. Malmſey, alſo called malie . 
viſium. It is a generous kind of wine. It is upp 1 
be the arviſium of the iſland of Scio. NA 
MAMANGA FRU TEX. An arborcicent f "ic 
Brafil. The Portugueſe call it lavapratas. 7 * 
applicd to wounds and ulcers. The pods yiel : A 
expreſſion, which is uſed in maturating poultices b * 
Hiſt. | 5 10 tree ANG. 
MAMEI. The mammz, momin, or tod NC, 


is a fine tall tree, appearing always of a fine get 
and ſomewhat reſembles the walnut tree 3 the . 
large as a man's two fiſts, and is very en Indi 
tree is ſound in different parts of the We "From 
thoſe on the iſland of Hiſpaniola are the belt, k. 
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of a plant which is of a detergent quality. Some 


ein the branches a copious diſcharge of pellucid 

blained, which is called momin or toddy-wine ; 

t be drank very ſparingly, becauſe of its very 
ze quality: it is eſteemed as an effectual preſervative 

** one, as alſo a ſolvent of it when generated. 

" are two ſpecies. See Raii Hiſt. 

AMR A. It is ſaid by Paulus Agineta to be the 


905 mad 
vor 18 0 


bi is the root of the doronicum 3 but what it really is 
nat be aſcertained. | = 
MAMIRAAN. It is a plant which grows in the wa- 
„ It hath a leaf like the convolvulus; its taſte is hot 
(hitter: the ſeed reſembles that of ſeſamum. It is in 
þ amonglt the Arabians. | EO 
MaMITHA, or Mamithſa. Rhazes mentions it as 
hoe in uſe amongſt the Arabians. It is a plant like the 
wel maritinum or corniculatum. At the lower part 
is 2 moiſture that ſticks to the hand; the flower re- 
"'bles that of the papaver, and is of a yellow colour; 
ved are like thoſe of the ſeſamum both in colour and 
Ile plant is very ſucculent, and hath a ſtrong of- 
ive ſmell. | | 
MAMMA. The nipple. | 
MAMMA. The breaſts, from vauua, mother, mamma, 
a mammæ. In the breaſts are, the mammæ of nip- 
; th; arcola, the body of the brea/?, and the laQifer- 
veſſels, The ſubſtance of the oy is deſcribed as 
between two membranes, one before, the other be- 
{; but this is not true. The breaſts are compoſed of 
undular ſubſtance and fat; the glandular part is hard, 
le, and irregularly mixed with fat; but the ſtruQture 
the brza/7s are very little underſtood. The whoſe maſs 


eri. See LACTIFERI DUCTUS. 1 0 

[te glands in the brea/ts of old women are very promi- 
and may be taken for fcirrhuſes. | 

e arteries and veins are ramifications from the arte- 
ud rene ſubclaviz, and from the axilliares. The 
63 are principally from the coſtales, which communi- 
vith the nervi ſympathetici _ | f 
AMMARIA EXTERNA (Ax TERIA), i. e. Tho- 
x arteriæ ſuperior. „ | IE 
LIMMARIA VAS A. The mammary veſſels. They 
tte arteries and veins of the breaſt, 
MARIA. ARTERIZ. The arteries of the 
b. The external are branches from the axillary arte- 
nd are called the ſuperior thoracic arteries. The inter- 
proceed from the anterior and lower fide of the ſub- 
iz, near the madle of the claviculæ, and run down, 
bout one finger's breadth, behind the cartilages of the 
9s, an inch diſtant from the ſternum ; in their paſ- 
ley ſend branches to the breaſts and to ſeveral of the 
ut parts; they afterwards go out of the thorax on 


t abdom. recti. 


| the vena cava, a little below the bifurcation, runs 
d dae internal edge of the ſternum, &c. as does its 
ponding artery. The left ſprings from the ſubcla- 


dor from the axillary vein. | 


mocelles, In (forma) the ſhape of (mamma) a teat. 
ac A. The name of a bacciferous ſhrub in Bra- 
de root 18 powerfully emetic and cathartic, and is 
x 'ome occaſions by the natives. Sse Raii Hiſt. 
Na. The plant which bears the St. Igna- 


\ATEA LAPIS. See ManarTl. 
d, alſo called manati Indorum, manati phocz 
2 marina. The ſea-cow. 
5 "nb of this animal which hath been uſed in medi- 
—— petioſum of the head; it is of various forms, 
"Ys bite, reſembling ivory. It being harder than 
og nts hath obtained it the name of ſtone. 
be 'The manchineal tree. There are 
res th in the Weſt-Indies ; they are as large as the 
. 1 Juice from their bark, whilſt freſh, is cauſtic; 
ad leaves have the ſame effect, yet are eaten by 
mn od is fawn into planks, and brought into 


" dee Raii Hiſt, 


de glandular part ſeems made up of tubes called tubi 


ide of the appendix enſiformis, and are loſt in the | 


ARI VEN INTERN. The right ſprings | 


QMVIFORMES, or Mammillares proceſſ. The maſ- 


M AN 
MANCORON. According to Oribaſius's account is 
a kind of ſugar which is found in a ſort of cane. 
MANCURANA. Marjoram. _ | 
MANDARU. The pod-bearing Malabarian tree with 
bifid leaves. Ray mentions the following ſpecies : 
1. Chovanna mandaru prima, alſo called arbor St. Tho- 
mz, &c. 2. Chovanna mandaru ſecunda, &c. 3. Vos 
lutta mandaru, &c. 4. Canſchena pou, &c. 
The flowers purge. The roots, if chewed, relieve 
pains in the teeth. _ 
MANDIBULA, from mando, to chew, a jaw. 
MANDIHOCA, Mandiiba, Mandiibabura, Mandiibpa- 
rata, Madiibumana, Mandiipeba, Mandiipuca, Mandioca, 
Mandiopiba. All theſe are names for the preparations of 
the root of the caſſada plant, in order to make it into bread. 
MANDRAGORA. The male mandrake. It is the 
atropa mandragora, Linn. This plant hath monopetalous, 
multifid, bell-ſhaped flowers; its fruit, is ſoft, globular, 
and contains ſeed, which are generally kidney-ſhaped. 
The plant is common in Spain, Italy, and other hot 
countries. It is anodyne, narcotic, and cathartic; but is 
only uſed internally as a diſcutient. 85 | 
Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. The roots of marſh- 
mallow, of the arundo, and of bryony, are made to re- 
ſemble the male mandrake roots; the latter is very com- 


monly impoſed for them. 


MANDRAGORITES. The mandrake wine, or wine 
in which the bark of the roots of the male mandrake are 


_ infuſed. Half a pound of this bark is put to nine gallons 


of wine, and are to ſtand together during three months. 
MANDSJADI. The name of a pod-bearing tree in 


' Malabar and other parts of the Eaſt Indies; the pods con- 


tain ſcarlet-coloured beans, which are ſo exactly to the 


| ſame weight, as to be uſed as weights. See Raii Hiſt, 


 MANDUCATORES MUSC. from manduco, to chew, 
"45; ee Malleter;. — 5 
MANGA, alſo called mangas, amba, amygdalam re- 


ferens fructus hirſutus, mao, mau. The mango tree. 


It is a large tree, a native of the Eaſt Indies; the fruit is 
as large as a gooſe's egg, and ſhaped like a kidney, and 
of a gold yellow colour. This fruit is pickled and ſent to 
moſt parts of the world. See Raii Hiſt, | 
MANGAIBA. A ſpecies of plum- tree in Braſil, 
MANGANESE, called alſo magneſia, magneſe, 


| magalaize, maganaize, ſoap of glaſs, &c. It is com- 


monly conſidered as an iron ore, but it contains little or 
none of this metal. Mr. Cronſtadt makes it a particular 
earth, and calls it terra magneſiæ. It is of various colours, 


as red, dark grey, black, white, &c. It is not uſed in 


medicine. The blacker fort, which bears a diſtant reſem- 
blance to antimony, is uſed by potters; it is mixed with 
lead for glazing their coarſeſt wares. The glaſs-makers 
add a little to their frit, and by continuing them in fuſion, 
the glaſs is rendered colourleſs. The darker coloured is 
called Perigord ſtone by the French. Mang aneſe is found 
about lead mines. See Dict. of Chem. Neumann's Chem. 
Works. „ N | ö 
MANGARATIA. Ginger. | 

_. MANGLE. See GUayPARAIBs . 
MANGOSTAN. A tree which has been tranſplanted 
from the Molucca iflands to Java, and at Batavia is ad- 
mired as an ornament in gardens. The bark is aſtringent. 

MANGOSTANS. It is an Indian fruit, of the ſize of a 
ſmall orange. It is cardiac and ſtomachic; its rind or 
peel is aſtringent. See Lemery de Drogues. | 

MANIA. Madneſs. This diſorder receives different 
appellations, according to its greater or leſs violence, 
and the varieties of its cauſes and attending circumſtances, 
Melancholy is the primary diſorder, and madneſs is the 
higher degrees. Alexander Trallian ſays that magneſs is 
nothing but melancholy arrived to a higher degree, and 
that the connection between theſe two diſorders is ſo great, 
that a tranſition from one to the other eaſily happens. A- 
retæus alſo ſays that melancholy is the beginning and ori- 
gin of madneſs, which is brought on by the increaſe of 
melancholy, rather than by any other cauſe. 

"Theſe two diſorders agree in their being accompanied 
with conſtant delirium without fever. And it is alſo cer- 
tain that he who can leſſen or remove one of theſe com- 
plaints, is equally able to afford relief againſl the other. 

6 D | 


Madneſs 


MAN 


| Madneſs, in all its ſpecies, is a chronical diſorder, and 
of the tribe uſually denominated nervous : it is defined by 
ſome to be, © The perception-of objects not cxiſting, or 
at leaſt not correſponding to the ſenſes.” Hence it will be 
deſcribed as being a preternatural ſtate of ſenſation. 
Dr. Cullen defines it to be an univerſal inſanity. As a 
genus of diſeaſe he places it in the claſs neuroſes and 
order veſaniæ. He points out three ſpecies. 1. Mania 
mentalis when wholly from the affections of the mind. 2. 
Mania corporea, when evidently from a fault in the body. 
3. Mania obſcura, when not preceded by any evident 
mental affection or diſorder of the body. 5 

The dull, ſtupid, or. forgetful ; the very ingenious and 
penetrating ; thoſe |of a melancholico-choleric tempera- 
ment, of a lean habit, with tenſe fibres, and a quick 
pulſe ; thoſe who are prone_to anger, particularly thoſe 
who are eaſily provoked to anger at meal times, are, a- 
bove all others, ſubjeQ to madneſs. 

From diſſection of thoſe who died mad or melancholy, 
it appears that a congeſtion of blood in the veſſels of the 
brain is a principal cauſe of theſe diſorders. According 
to the different nature and condition of the blood, and its 
motion though the veſſels of the brain, both the rational 


and ſenſitive powers are ſo altered, that the difference of 


inclinations and appetites is to be accounted for from them. 
And the immediate cauſe of madneſs or of melancholy is a 
preternatural congeſtion of fluids in the veſſels of the 
brain, or ſuch an impreſs, on ſome part of this organ of 
ſenſe, as excites the preternatural ſenſations which more 
particularly work on the imagination. The mediate 
cauſes, are a certain weakneſs, or atleaſt a peculiar diſpoſi- 
tion to jrritations of a peculiar kind. The remote cauſes 
are, violent commotions of mind, ſuch as long-continued 
or exceſſive grief, dread, terror, fear, &c. intenſe thought, 
an exceſs of love, narcotic drugs, expoſing the feet and 


legs to too much cold; and among theſe cauſes a cal- | 
lous pia mater is mentioned as one in the Edinb. Med. | 


Eſſays, vol. iv. art. 
added. | Ns 5 

The preceding ſigns of madneſs are, in general, a red- 
nels of the eyes, a tremulous motion of the eye-lids, a 


26, and to thefe many others might be 


change of diſpoſition and behaviour, a pride which diſco- 
vers itſelf in the countenance, voice, and geſtures, a | 


grinding of the teeth, an uncommon hatred to particular 
perſons, little ſleep, a violent cephalalgia, a quickneſs of 
hearing, a ringing and a ſort of muſical noiſe in the ears, 
increaſed ſtrength, and capacity of bearing cold; and in 
women, an accumulation of blood in the breaſts as the diſ- 
order increaſes. As to the ſigns in the beginning, pro- 
greſs, and declenſion of the diſorder, Aretæus excellently 
lays them down as follow: “ Thoſe who are affected with 
melancholy are fad, dejected, and dull, without apparent 
cauſe. They tremble for fear, are deſtitute of courage, 
affected with watchings, and fond of ſolitude. They are 
prone to anger, changeable in their tempers, and aſk a 
reaſon for the moſt trifling and inconſiderable occurrences. 
They are at ſome ſeaſons ſo covetous that they will part 
with nothing, but ſoon become filly and prodigal. They 
are generally coſtive, ſometimes diſcharge no fæces at all, 
at other times their excrements are dry, round, and co- 
vered with a black and bilious humour; they diſcharge a 
ſmall quantity of urine, which is acrid and bilious. A 


large quantity of flatulencies are lodged in the rege is | 
r 


Putrid and fetid eructations are diſcharged from their 
mouths; ſometimes they vomit a certain acrid humour 
with the bile, Their countenances become pale, their 
pulſe is flow. They are lazy and weak, but diſcover a 
preternatural voracity in eating their aliments. When 
the diſorder advances to madneſs, the patient, when pro- 
voked to anger, becomes raging mad. Some wander far 
from home; ſome cry out in a hideous manner; ſome 
ſhun the fight of men, betake themſelves to ſolitude, and 
only converſe with themſelves; others tear and mangle 
their bodies. In the higheſt degree of this diſorder, they 
perceive red images before their eyes, ſo that they in a 
manner think themſelves ſtruck by lightning. They are 
immoderately inclined to venery, ſo that they careſs pub- 
| licly, without either dread or ſhame. But when the 


diſeaſe is in its decline, they become ſtupid, calm, and 


mournful; and coming to the knowledge of their misfor- 


— 


naged, the cure will much depend on the removal 


happens to weakly women affected with the nervous 


with great advantage from 9 i. to 3 i. ſs. at a doſe, 


MAN 


tune, they are dejected, on acco 1 
and milerable Aung ant of their dh 
Hoffman Lg Bug that madneſs ſom 
ong time, but returns at certain perioc 
the ſolſtices, the times at which 5 er ben ] 
Tyſon, phyſician of the Bethlehem hoſpital OY 
the raving fits of mad people, which keep the wy 
riods, are generally accompanied with epileptic p 
toms. 

Madneſs ſhould be diſtinguiſhed fro 
or phrenitis; alſo that reſemblance 
produced by narcotic drugs. 

If this diſorder is ſymptomatic a recovery may he 
readily expected; but when idiopathic, or when i 
or diſappointed love, exceſs of venery, great agitatig 
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uneaſineſs of mind, were the cauſe, a cure will be thing, 

cult, and not ſoon to be expected. If the paroxyſm N alway 
light and ſhort, the cure may be reaſonably expete be w 
after ſleep the patient is delicious and inſenſible of e uſe 0 
or of draſtic emetics or purges ; if, in conſequence pare inf 
want of fleep, and of long abſtinence, a great ly ub e 


ſtrength is brought on, or if epilepſy, convulſions, 
thargy come on, death is not ſar oft. 
As in other nervous diſorders, ſo in this, the ſame 


f ſquee: 
be warn 
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thod of cure is not to be indiſcriminitely uſed in { blood 
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ſtate of ſenſation, ſo whatever produces an oppoſite 
may be conducive to a cure, whence moderate ex 
continued within the compaſs of the patient's ſtrength 
travelling in temperate climes are found uſeful; ke 
the patient's mind diverted with any amuſement that 


his thoughts directly contrary to thoſe which poſſeſſed m hat 
before; if this can be duly continued, the cure diet, 
_ facilitated and expedited. But ſeverity in beating, me, C0! 
fying, &c, is very rarely neceſſary, and never in a er degre 
degree, for all mad people are great cowards, and ; ſe as Cre 
few inſtances of ſmart rather than ſevere diſcipline, the jr, Mos: 
frantic are eaſily governed. EY es If extols 
When the diſorder is ſymptomatic, or the conſeq dans re 
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of other diſeaſes having long continued, or being il 


original diſorders. As when it happens in -conleqyf 
of nervous or intermitting fevers long continued, 1 


rate exerciſe in a dry warm air, with the bark, _ 
and ferrugineous preparations are moſt proper. W apt | 
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particularly in child-bed, bleeding and all cooling mg 
are to be avoided, the patient muſt be kept in bed 
free from every diſturbance ; gentle cordials and pet 
tives muſt be given, and the extract of the bark wi 


flor. mart. ſhould accompany the cordial perſpirativs ß ar 
In the young, ſanguine, and robuſt, bleeding s So 
ſential ſtep towards relief; as to the quantity t0 8 — 
charged, and the frequency with which it 1s to be = 
ed, they are beſt determined by the pulſe. 74 
Anodynes. Theſe, in general, ſuch as camphor i + 
phor with nitre, muſk, &c. are proper; for thoug 1 N 
cuations are required, medicines to ſtrengthen tig ] 
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and ſpirits are neceſſary too: and, after due evaci 
ſtrong opiates may be uſed with advantage. 9 
given, the doſes ſhould conſiſt of from 9 l. to 7 f 
um may be given to two grains. Camphor hath bee 


peated every night, and ſometimes morning m. 
Dr. Kenneir uſe to begin with an antimonial von 
next day he gave a large doſe of camphor, and "1 
at night, and thus continued a few days: het in * 
he gave pills of Æthiops, gum e 1 a 
nights the camphor until a cure Was effected 3 f 
he often ſoon ſucceeded. Dr. Monro gives bol 
at a doſe, for procui ing ſleep. 
Emetics are often Fighly uſeſul by 
theſe the antimonial are generally uſed 
fail, the juice of the leavesof afſarabaccaor 0 
be given, from one to two table-{poons- q ing 
though the flor, antimonii are celebrated as be 5 
if a ſpecific is known for maniacs. _ 8 
Diuretics. Dr. Mead obſerves that, * 4. 
niacs, evacuations by the kidneys are © 8 
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generally ſuppoſed, eſpecially if the mania | 
4 . kind, Fe l with febrile heat. 
ſalts in large doſes are here the moſt effectual 
. Though the ancients uſed hellebore, they | 
* t mild before they adminiſtered it for purging ' 
1 1 it was becauſe they knew not of any of the 
os which now are in uſe, that they employed 
"Nexander Trallian obſerves that in theſe diſorders 
le purging, 4 moiſtening diet, and the interpoſition 
„bah, are neceſſary; for thoſe who preſcribe hot an- 
51nd purgatives, render their patients more furious.“ 
purges as gently evacuate, and that with the leaſt ir- 
on, ate the beſt. | 
ec are rarely uſeful, though not wholly to be con- 


ed, 
things 
Id always 


Cold bathing is commended, but perhaps 

be both more ſafe and effectual after a due 
{the warm. The ancients both uſed and highly ex- 

be uſe of 1 warm light water, in which ſweet 

re infuſed. Celſus adviſes to“ waſh the patient's 

xith cold water, and then to lay a folded cloth, 

Ir ſqueezed out of the ſame, upon it, when going in- 
warm bath: for thus (he ſays) the veſſels in the 
re ſtrengthened, and more farcibly drive their con- 
1 blood from them, and the warm bath enlarging the 
|; in the body, firs them for receiving more, and ſo 
ing the quantity in the head.” Trallian and Are- 
both urge the uſe of hot baths, becauſe, they ſay, 
fleſh of thoſe patients is dry and tenſe, and that 
wing it tends much to relieve.” When baths are 
for this purpoſe, their heat ſhould be only ſuch as 
ts a pleaſing ſenfation. Hoffman is a great advocate 
arm bathing 3 but be firſt directs to due evacuations, 
ud diet, and nitrous medicines. | n 
me, conſidering melancholy and madneſs only as the 
er degrees of the hypochondriac diſorders, proceed and 

ſe as directed in the cure thereof. 3 
. Muzzel of Berlin, in his Treatiſe of Melancholy, 


tans reckon twenty-four grains in 9 i. to 3 i. i. e. 
he grains more than our 7 1.) to be given three times a 
nz draught of warm water, which is to be ſweetened 
honey : this, with a thin moiſtening diet, the warm 
2 night, and the fleſh-bruſh every morning, hath 
tefficacy, | . 
thould be obſerved that every kind of madneſs is at- 
fd with a diminiſhed perſpiration, and that the cuſtom 
mining theſe patients in cloſe apartments increaſes 
norbid ſymptom. | 2282 a 
tAretzus, Alex. Trallian, Celſus, Sennertus, Hoff- 
\ didenham, and Boerhaave, Dr. Battie's Treatiſe on 
% and Dr. Muzzel's Treatiſe on Melancholy. Ar- 
lm Madneſs. | „„ 5 
ANGUETTA. Grains of paradiſe. 
LANTHOT. See CassaDa. | 
LNIODES. Maniacal. 
LNIPULUS. A handful. 
Janed at once in the hand, . | 
IANTAPUMERAM. It is a large tree, which is 
mon in the Weſt Indies: its flowers are diſtilled, and 


Tier is uſed againſt inflammations of the eyes, &c. 
ui Hiſt. . 


As much as can be 


$alled manna from the ſuppoſition that it deſcend- 
u dew from heaven; but it is inconteſtibly proved 
= juice of the trees on the leaves of which it is 
Nices of a like nature, but inferior both in quality and 
uy, are obtained from ſeveral ſhrubs and trees in the 
Fitaltern countries ; but the officinal mannas tranſude 
a; the dog-days from the fraxinus rotundiore folio 


ma and Sicily. Fraxinus ornus, vel fraxinus foliolis 
uus foribus, corollatis, Linn. It exudes from every 
% the tree; but, for a more abundant ſupply, in- 
N ue made through the bark, whence it flows more 
and is ſoon inſpiſſated by the ſun's heat. The qua- 
de manna will often vary much, though the pro- 
" tie ſame tree. AE Sy ak 


all poſſible irritation 


LANNA, alſo called manna Calabrina, ros Calabrinus. | 


anus humilior minore & tenuiore folio C. B. in 


M AN 


| gar, being, like them, ſweet, inflammable, _ ſoluble in 


water and in ſpirit ; fermentable ſo as yield a vinous ſpirit, 
a vinegar, tartar, &c. It poſſeſſes, like them, a laxativ : 
quality, but in a greater degree. The. finer manna is in 
oblong, roundiſh, ſingle pieces; or in flakes, moderately 
dry, friable, of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh colour, light and 
ſomewhat tranſparent; internally it is compoſed as it were 
of fine capillary cryſtals. The inferior kinds are moiſt, 
unctuous, brown, mixed with ſmall pieces of wood and 
other impurities, and in irregular lumps, 381 
Chuſe the whiteſt, drieſt, lighteſt, pureſt, and. that 
which hath a cryſtalline appearance upon breaking, a ſweet 
taſte, and which is rather biting to the tongue. The 
flake manna is generally preferred; but thei ſmaller pieces 
are as goods if white or of a, pale yellow colovr, very 
light, of a ſweet not unpleaſant taſte, and free from impu- 
rities. Some chuſe the fat honey-like manna, but very 
injudiciouſly, for it hath either been expoſed to moiſt air, 
- i damaged by means of ſea-water, or ſome, other 
uid. mw IT „ U gr $5 e 
Manna is often adulterated by compoſitions of coarſe 
ſugar, ſtarch, and ſome purgative ingredients, ſuch as 
ſcammony; but they are diſcovered by their taſte, weight, 
compactneſs, untranſparency, their habitude to certain 
menſtrua, The adulterated, ſorts generally” reader the 


| fluid in which they are diſſolved more or leſs glutinous.! - 


This concreted juice liquefies in a moiſt air, diſſolves 
readily in water, and by the help of heat in reQifie!! ſpi- 
rit alſo, the impurities only being left by both menſtiua. 
From the ſaturated ſpirituous ſolution great part of it tepas 
rates as the liquor cools, ; concreting into a flaky maſs, of 
a ſnowy whiteneſs, and a very grateful ſweetneſs::ithe li- 
quor remaining after the ſeparation of this pure fweet part, 
on being inſpiſſated, is unctuous, dark coloured,, and diſ- 
„ %%% ( 
Manna is one of the mildeſt and ſafeſt purgatives, and 
is excellently adapted for diſcharging the inteſtinal gontents 
in children and very weakly people; it ſheathes acrimony, 
and is uſeful in coughs, diſorders of the breaſt, and ſuch 


_—y 


Ir extols the ſal diureticus; he ditects a dram (the as are attended with fever and inflammation, as in pleu- - 


riſies, &c. It is particularly uſeful in bilious complaints; 
and helps the diſcharge of mineral waters when they are 
not of themſelves ſufficiently active. It is apt to create 
flatulencies and gripes, back which are prevented by a 
ſmall addition of ſome warm carminative. . It purges in 
doſes of from 3 i. to 3 ii. but its purgative.quality is much 
increaſed by a ſmall addition of caſſia. When it is admi- 
niſtered in bilious diſorders, Geoffroy recommends a cu- 
ating it with a few grains of tart. emet. thus he ſays the 
bilious ſerum will be plentifully evacuated, without any 
nauſea or gripes. Sydenham recommends the addition of 
lemon-juice to manna, as a remedy for the gravel, and 
ſays, that the acid renders the purgative quality of the man- 
na quicker, and alſo cauſes the manna to ſit eaſy on the 


| ſtomach. In bilious caſes tamarinds are uſefully joined 


In the 


with manna. go the hooping cough, and when 
ould be avoided, give the manna in 
milk. See Raii Hiſt, Tournefort's Mat, Med. Neumann's 
Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. : EE 
MANNA THURIS, The coarſer powder that oliba- 
nium is broken into by carriage is thus named. 
 MANNIFERA ARBOR. The aſh-tree which pro- 
duces manna. 3 J 
MANSORIUS MUSCULUS. The maſſeter muſcle. 
MANTILE. The name of a bandage. 5 
MANUS. The hand. It is divided into the carpus, 
metacarpus, and fingers. All the poſterior part is con- 
vex for greater firmneſs, and the internal part concave, 
for the greater convenience of graſping. The concave 
fide is called the palm of the hand. _ | 
MANUS CHRISTI SIMPLICES. A name given to 
certain troches made of the; ſugar of roſes, | 
MANUS CHRISTI PERLATE. When pearls are 
added to the manus Chriſti ſimplices they are thus named. 
MANUS DEI. A name for a reſolvent plaſter 
which is deſcribed by Lemery. It is alſo an epithet for 
j OPIUM, | „ PI of RT 1 7 
"MANYL-RARA. A tall tree, growing in the Zaſt 
Indies. Its fruit reſembles an olive, and is eaten to pro- 
mote an appetite and digeſtion. a | 


« * 
*% * id 


a juice of the ſame nature with honey and ſu- 
6 | 


{ MANZIZANION. A nam for the colgaſi. 0. 


MAR 


MAON, A ſpecies of African marigold. 

MARANDA. A ſpecies of myrtle, growing in the 
iſland of Zeylon, a decoction of the leaves of which is 
ſaid to be excellent againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 

MARASMODES: A hectic fever in its worſt ſtage. 

MARASMUS, from cpa, to render lean, or bed, 
An' atrophy, or a conſumption, is thus called, when in its 
laſt or worſt ſtate. Linnæus defines it to be a wafting 
without loſs of ſtrength, hectic, or expeCtoration. Cullen 
defines it a waſting with loſs of ſtrength, but without the 
heQic fever, &c. | | Mg” 

That ſpecies of hectie fever which is common and fatal 
to old perſons, was by the Greeks called mara/mns. 


MARATHRITES. Wine impregnated with fennel. 


MARATHROPHTLLUM. See PEVCEDANUM. 
- MARATHRUM. See FoENICULUM & PEUCEDA- 
NUM. c | 


MARCASITA. Marcaſite. It is called mundic by 
the Engliſh miners. It is a ſtone participating of ſome 
metal, yet in ſo ſmall a quantity that the metal cannot be 


melted from it, but will vapour away in ſmoak, the ſtone 
turning to aſhes. The marcg/ites are commonly in co- 
| lour like the metal joined to them. The name of marca- 
te is ſo variouſly given, that nothing determinate can be 
underſtood by it, fo Mr. Wallerius propoſes to apply it 
only to ſuch pyritcs as are regularly formed. See Dict. of 
Chem. edit. ii. Edward's Elements of Foſſilogy. 
MARCHED. Litharge. | 5 
MARCHIONIS PULVIS. The Marquis's powder. 
It is deſigned as an r and conſiſts of peony 
roots, mifleto, elk's-hoof, coral, ivory, &c. | | 
| MARCOR. A preternatural drowlineſs. 
 MARCORES. Diſeaſes that are attended with waſting 
of the body. | 


MARGA. Marle. It is an earth, compoſed of dif- | 


ferent proportions of argillaceous and calcarcous earths. 
It is divided into the ſhell and the earthy kinds. The firſt 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the ſhells mixed with it. Its 
properties are, to efferveſce with acids, and to fertilize 
the ſoil to which it is applied. The acid of ſea-ſalt is the 
beſt for uſe, when marles are to be diſtinguifhed from 
other earths, or from one another in point of goodneſs, 
the more the acid diſſolves, the better is the marle. The 


contents of all the marles, are different proportions of | 


clay, ſand, and calcareous earth. The ſtone marle is a 


Eſſays, vol. iii. Edward's Elements of Foſlilogy. 


MARGARITA, alſo called perlæ, uniones. Pearls. | 


They may he ranked as a ſpecies of bezoar-ſtones. They 


are ſmall morbid excreſcences, of a calculous kind, of a | 
bright ſemi-tranſparent whiteneſs, formed on the infide of | 
the ſhell of the concha margaritifera, or mother of pearl | 


fiſh; as alſo of cectain oyſters, muſcles, and other ſhell 
fiſhes. The fineſt pearls are brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies; the next from the Weſt. The oriental have a 


more ſhining ſilver-like hue than the occidental ; the ſaſt 


are ſomewhat milky. Inferior ſorts are found in the ſhell 
on our own ſhores. Thoſe which are not fit for orna- 
mental uſes, are called rag pearls and ſeed pearls, and are 
employed in medicine. 1 | 

True pearls calcine in the fire, and become quicklime, 
and readily diſſolve in acids, the vitriolic excepted. Theſe 
properties ſhew, that they are an earth of the ſame kind 

with crab's-claws, oyſter-ſhells, and other calcareous ani- 
mal abſorbents. Pearls have no virtues but what are com- 
mon to other ſubſtances of the ſame claſs, nor yet do they 
poſſeſs them in any greater degree. See Lewis's Mat. 

Med. Neumanrn's Chem. Works. 

— MARGINATUS. Bordered. The feeds of plants 
which have a thin leafy border round them, are ſaid to be 
marginated, as thoſe of the ſtock-gilly-flower, &c | 

MARINUS PLATYPHYLLOS. Oyſter green. 

MARINUM, vel Marinus Sal. Sea-ſalt. It is alſo 
called common ſalt. | 

This fak is not only extracted from the ſea-water by 
evaporation, but is alſo found in immenſe quantities in 
the earth. That which is found in the earth is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſal gem. Sal gemma. See 


GEMMA (Sal). This falt is perfectly neutral, but differs | 


from all other neutral falts, in its occaſioning thirſt if 


ſwallowed. It is compoſed of a peculiar acid, denomi- 


| 


ing, opening, and attenuating, increafing the appetite, 
reſiſti 


in thele caſes, it is becauſe a ſufficient quantity of it 


| . s a | called decrepitating, and ſeems to proceed from the] 
_ calcareous earth®hiefly, See Dict. of Chem. Georgical 


ſalt may be diſſolved in ſixteen ounces of water. 


in weight allows of profit enough, if bought dry, ie 


of the atmofphere, renders the water colder by much. 


| bic cryſtals. Keep the ſirſt for chemical -uſcs ; © 


MAR 


nated from it the marine acid, and of the 
called natron. It diſſolves in about thrice its yer 
cold water ; and, if the water is hot, i 7. 
little more. Fon > 5 ee 

The folvtion of this ſalt in water, if 
firſt affords certain cubical cryſtals, the 


mineral 2 


uuline 


gently evapor; 1007 Þ 


| le | 

or alimentary faltz after this, by farther a, es 3; but * 
quantity of the fal cathartic. amar. is produce; fl jly con 

maining part of the ſolution can hardly be cry} A. hel. 
conſiſts of the marine acid, and a calcareous Pig * . ef 0 
When the ſea water is thrown upon rocks &e F wer 
climes, it is gradually evaporated by the ſun's 72 4 — 
| the remaining falt receives the name of ba * i dif 


y-lalt th 
liquefy j 
it preſerves prof 


formed imo large cryſtals, it does not 
mojſt air, and, being ſtronger, 
better. | 
The common alimentary ſalt loſes part of its 33 
proceſs for preparing it; for 3 ee 
neutral ones, loſes part of its acid in boiling . I 
tion of it to dryneſs ; and hence its difpoſition to liqu 
air; but this is prevented by adding a ſmall . 
acid juſt when it begins to concrete. 2Y 
Sea-ſalt is fixed and unchangeable in our bodies; 
paſſes through us unaltered. It checks fermentation 
prevents putrefaCtion in the primæ viz, It readily 3 
with volatile urinous ſalts, and changes them 981 
ammoniac, and ſo fits the fluids for running off by ul 
It ſtimulates the ſolids, and increaſes their olcitlatory 
tion; and on theſe foundations are built all the ;; 
aſcribed to /ca- falt, of drying, heating, deterging, dig 


biting putrefaction. It is uſeful when the appetite | 
digeſtion is weak, the bowels are coſtive, or the urine 
ſtructed. It checks the operation of vomits, by tur 
them downwards. In palſies and apoplexies conſider 
advantage is often perceived from ſalt being ſprinkled 
the tongue. A ſree uſe of ſalt hath been blamed, for 
ducing the ſcurvy and itch ; but if ſalt is juſtly blame 


not uſed. See Aqua Marina. 
Common falt hath many peculiar qualities, fone 
which are as follow: „ 
1. The ſmalleſt cryſtals are cubic. 
2. Fire applied to it makes it crackle ; this cracklin 


contained 
a noiſe. | 1 

3. Spirit of ſalt is the only known ſolvent of gold, 
not without being joined wich ſpirit of nitre. 

4. It is anti- putreſcent from its acid. 

5. A larger quantity is ſoluble in a given quantity of 
ter than of any other known ſalt; fix ounces of coma 


in it, which, being rarefied, burſts its way 


6. Salt diflolved in water, of a heat nearly equal tot 


7. Notwithſtanding the coldneſs, the water in wit 
falt is, will not freeze ſo ſoon as the freſher water 

L. If ſalt is made very dry, it attracts the moiſture 
the air conſiderably in %e drieſt ſeaſons ; ſo that its g 


it as it coſt. TT N | 

Salt is decrepitated by placing it over a charcoal fte 
an earthen veſſel, and flirring it continually with a 
tula ; as ſoon as it is hot it crackles, and when the noi 
over, it is decrepitated, dried, calcined, or bunt. 
To depurate falt, diflolve it in fix times its quantit 
rain water, ſtrain the ſolution hot through a cloſe | 
bag ſo often as to render it limpid, then exbale in aft 
vetſel one ſixth part of the water, and ſet it in a cool pla 
covered from the duſt; if in three days a ſediment Is 
ſerved, pour off the water by decantation : if there 7 
ſediment, the liquor is fit for proceeding with; als 
this cafe evaporate to a pellicle, then ſet it in 2 cool p 


for twenty-four hours, in which time it will {hoot 11e! 


the remainder, and proceed as before. 1 
Spiritus Salis Marini Glauberi, Glauber's Spirit of Sea-14 


Take of ſea- ſalt and ſpirit of vitriol of each oue * 
dilute the oil of vitriol with a pint of water, 15 | 
added to it; then, by little and little, add it te eg 


und 


3 


MAR 


| th a ſtronger fire. 

pol wi bol is completely diſengaged from 
baſis by the more powerful acid of vitriol, and 
be collected in a concentrated ſtate by diſtilla- 
b 15 in this concentrated ſlate its fumes very diſ- 
1 ondenſe, 2 little water muſt be added to promote 
0 The marine acid riſes in white fumes. The 
k p 2 is the weakeſt of the mineral acids, but 
I * any of the vegetable kind; it requlres a 
Ein to diſtil it than that of nitre, yet it is more 
Gi diſpated by the action of the air. f 

;i chiefly uſed as 4 menſtruum for other preparations; 
ben giren as a medicine, the doſe may be from ten 
un drops, in water, or any other convenient liquor. 
m uſeful antiphlogiſtic, aperient, antiſeptic, and diu- 
In putrid fevers it powerſully correCts the putrid 


maly it diffuſes its efficacy to remote parts, eſpecially 
nembranous. To its ſubtilty it is owing that it acts 
te nervous coats of the ſtomach ſo as to be the beſt ex- 
of the appetite of all the mineral acids. In bilious 
g lis ſpirit corrects the MN diſpoſition of the bile. 
knplics, 2 few drops in each draught of the patient's 
&, agreeably allays thirlt, and promotes the diſcharge 
ine, Linnæus ſays that if it is properly diluted and 
ul to chilblains, it radically cures hem. 7 
i ſpirit of /ca-ſalt, combined with volatile alkalies, 
wes the officinal ſal ammoniac z with the mineral 
| alkali it regenerates common 
able alkali it produces the 


Spiritus Salis Marini Coagulatus. 


Ip into Glauber's ſpirit of ſea-/alt a ley of any fixed 
line (alt until all efferveſcence ceaſes; then evaporate 
nixture to dryneſs, $4, | : 
lis is ſomewhat ſharper than the /za-/alt ; it alſo 
vin water, and is fuſed in the fire with more diffi- 
u Some call it ſal. marin. regenerat. but very impro- 
hh, 23 its baſis is not the ſame. | 


s, forms a very pungent faline compoſition, which 
ltly aſſumes a cryſtalline form, deliquates in the air, 


tilled ſal ammon. fixum, and ſal muriatic. calcarcus. 


und remains fluid after the cryſtallization of its other 
* matter; and is far more antiſeptic than the perfect 


medicine commonly fold under the name of liquid 
U appears to be no other than a combination of this 
, conſiſting of calcined ſhells diſſolved in the marine 
Theſe combinations are made by mixing the calca- 
8 earth with ſal ammoniac, and urging the mixtuie 
12 gradual fire, until the volatile alkali of the ſal am- 
Mac is either diſſipated in the air or collected by diſtil- 
Im, and only its acid left incorporated with the earth; 


ted from the reſt by elixation with water. | 
de Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works; 
, of Chem. a Eh Or | 
ARIPENDAM. It is a plant in the iſland of St. Do- 
do us tops are diſtilled, and thus a water is obtained 
K 1s held in great efteem there againſt pains in the 
uh, Ke. See Raii Hiſt. * 
PARISCA. An excreſcence about the anus. The 


. na (tate of tumor. The hæmorrhois tumens, of 
men, | 


MWRISICUM. see MERcURIALIS. 
\TUS, Authors who have writ about the philo- 


Pers ſtone, call ſulphur the maritus or huſband, and 
dun the uxor or wife. N 


ARMAROPROSERON. In foffilogy it is a genus 
ue, in the order 
nend Cloſe texture 3 of elegant colours or colour ; ad- 
* degree of poliſh ; never, or very ſeldom ſtriking 
0 ſteel; and generally ſcraping pretty eaſily with 
ak Edward's Elements of Foflilogy. 

ART GE, from wappaigu, reſplendeo. It is a 


\ chimney 3 after this diſtil at firſt with u gentle, 


f the blood; fo great is its ſubtilty that when taken | 


ſte ſp. /al. marin. Glaub. combined with calcareous | 


tes both in water and in rectified ſpirit of wine; this 


petra. Its characters are, petra, of 


ſea-ſalt; with fixed | 


klaltis contained in a conſiderable quantity in ſea-wa- 


x ſalt, It is ſaid to be diuretic and lithontriptic. 


nuch of the earth as is ſaturated with the acid may be | 


MAR 


cations which ſeem to flaſh before the eyes, in ſome diſor- 
ders of the head, | 
MARMOLARIA, i: e. Branca vifina 
MARMOR. Marble. Chemiſtry conſiders ſtones as 
fo many kinds of earth. Foſſilogy divides earths and ſtones 
into ſeparate claſſes; and places marble as a genus in the 
ordet of calcareous ſtones. The characters are, a calca- 
reous ſtone, neither tranſparent, or figured, but capable 
of a fine poliſh, and beautifully coloured. Edwards's Ele: 
ments of Foſlilogy: When marbles are calcined; they 
become quicklime ; to which we refer for its medical uſes: 
MARMORATA AURIUM. Ear-wax. 
MARMOREUS TARTARUS. The hardeſt ſpecies 
of human calculus. 5 
MARMORACEA VENENA: Such poiſonous ſub- 
ſtances are thus named which ate fatal in doſes not exceed- 
ing the quantity of a grain of wheat. | 
MAROCOSTINUM. An epithet fot a cathartic ex- 
tract, originally made by Mindererus : Marum and cbſtus 
are two of the ingredients in it, and thoſe from which it is 
named. Lemery and Bates have named it pilulæ maro- 


coſtinæ. It was deſigned particularly for purging off ſe3 


rous humours with, but is now negleQed. Sce Pharma- 
cop. Auguſt. | | 5 
MAROTTI. A tall tree in Malabar, with leaves 
like thoſe of the bay-tree, and a fruit which contains an 
oily kernel. The oil expreſſed from the kernel is vari- 
ouſly uſed by the natives, and often medicinally: See Raii 


Hiſt. | | 
MARULLIUM. Lettuce, 


 MARRUBIASTRUM. Boerhaave takes notice of fix _ 


| ſpecies of this plant; but not any of them are remarkable 


for medical virtue. 


MARRUBIUM. Horehound. Boethaave mentions 


nine ſpecies; but they are not all in uſe as medicines. 


MARRUBIUM ALBUM, alſo called praſium album. 

Common white horehound. Marrubium vulgare, or 

marrubium album, dentibus calycinis, ſetaceis uncinatis, 
floribus albis, Linn. It is a hoary plant, with ſquare 
ſtalks and roundiſh unwrinkled leaves, ſet in pairs on 
long pedicles, in the boſoms of which come forth thick 
* of whitiſh labiated flowers, in ſtriated cups, 

whoſe diviſions terminate in ſharp points or prickles. It 
is perennial, grows wild in uncultivated grounds, and 

flowers in June. 5 * . 

Tbe leaves have a kind of aromatic ſmell, but not an 
agreeable one; however, the diſagreeable part is wholly 
diſſipated after a few months keeping ; their taſte is bitter, 
- penetrating, diffuſive, and durable in the mouth. Taken 
in large doſes, they prove laxative. This plant is deſerv- 
ing of more attention than is given to it, for it is a ve- 
ry uſeful aperient and corroborant; in humoral aſth- 
mas, cachexies, menſtrual ſuppreſſions, and ſeveral other 
chronical diſorders, where is 1s not alone a cure, it is im- 


| portant in its aſſiſtance. A dram of the dried leaves in 


owder, two or three ounces of the expreſſed juice, or an 
Infuſion of half a handful of freſh leaves, are commonly 
directed as a doſe. 1 | Oe 
The dry herb gives out its virtue both to water and to 
ſpirit. The expreſſed juice, gently inſpiſſated to an ex- 
ttact, is the beſt preparation; the doſe is from gr. x. to 
ls. 5 FOE 5 
- MARRUBIUM AQUATICUM, called alſo 1ycopus, 
Heraclea. Water horehound. This is found on the fides 
of brooks, but is inferior in virtue to the white ſort, f 
MARRUBIUM VERTICILLAT UM, called alſo alyſ- 
ſum verticillatum, marrubium Hiſpanicum. Galen's 
mad-wort. Stachys. The baſe horchouud. _ 
Theſe are not in much eſteem. See Lewis's Mat. ed, 
Neumann's Chem. Works. | | 
MARRUBIUM NIGRUM. See BatLoTE, 
MARRUBIUM. It is a name for a ſpecies of ſage, of 
baſtard dittany, of mother-wort, and ſome other plants. 
MARS. So the chemiſts call FERRUM, which ſee. 
MARS AO, i. e. Bonduch. . 
MARSUPIALIS, i. e. Obturator externus and inter- 
nus; though by ſome, the two Gemini are ſo named, as 
they reſemble mar/upium, a purſe. 
MARTIANUM POMUM. An o1a1ge. 
MARTIATUM UNGUENTUM. Soldiet's oint- 


of pſcudoblenſis (imaginaria). Sparks or coruſ- 


ment. 
25 & Ol. 


1 —— — — —_ — — 


— — OS 


the watery in 
marum; the ſpirituous taſtes ſtrong, but ſmells weak. 
Diſtilled with water, it yields an highly pungent, volatile, 


MAS 


K Ol. laur. f. Þ iii. fol. rute, rect. fb ii. ſs. majoran. 
ii. menth. Þþ i. ſalvia, abſ. com. balſamita mas & baſi- 


- licum. aa ß ſs. ol. oliv. | xx. cera flav. tþ iv. vin. Ma- 


lag. fþ it. m. f. ungt. This was contrived by Martian for 
the ſoldiers, to preſerve their limbs from the injuries of 
cold, &c. in the camp. | | 
MARTIS FESSENTITIA, i. e. Lixivium martis. 
MARTTIS [OL. PER DELIGS i. e. Lixiv. Martis. 
MARTYNIA. This ame was given by Dr. Houſ- 


toun to a plant, in honour of Mr. John Martyn, profeſſor 


of botany in Cambridge. Miller mentions three ſpecies ; 
but they are not noted for any medical virtues. 
MARUM, called alſo ſampſuchus, clinopodium, maſ- 


or common marym. It is the thymus maſtichina, Linn. 
It is a low ſhrubby plant, with ſmall oblong leaves, point- 


tichina jon mark .thymbra Hiſpanica. Maſtich thyme, | 


cd at both ends, ſet in pairs without pedicles; at the tops 


of the branches ſtand; woolly heads, containing ſmall 
white labiated flowers, whoſe upper lip is crect and clo- 
ven, the lower divided into three” ſegments; each flower 
is followed by four ſeeds, incloſed in the cup; it grows 


ſpontaneouſly on dry gravelly grounds in Spain, and in 


ſuch like foils it bears the ordinary winters in England, 
Its virtues tire ſimilar to thoſe of the Syrian marum, but 


leſs powerful. 


MARUM SYRIACUM, vel Creticum, alſo catted ma- 
jorana Syriaca vel Cretica, marum Coortuſi, chamezdrys, 
marum, , or Syrian herb maſtich. It is the reucrium 
marum, Linn. It is a low ſhrubby plant, with ſmall oval 
leaves, pointed at each end, and ſet in pairs without 
pedicles, of a dilute green colour above and hoary be- 


neath; in their bofoms appear ſolitary, purple, labiated 


flowers, each of which are followed by four roundiſh 
ſeeds, incloſed in the cup. It is ſaid to be a native of 


Syria. In our climate it does not well bear the winters 


without ſhelter. | | 
'The leaves are bitter, pungent, and aromatic to the taſte; 
they yield a quick ſmell which excites ſneezing. They 


are chiefly uſed in ſternutatory powders; though they are 


attenuant, ſtimulating, deobſtruent, and antiſeptic. It 
agrees very much with the canella alba in its virtues. 


This plant loſes but little in drying; it gives out its 


active matter pertially to water, but completely to ſpirit ; 
uſions ſmell ſtrong, but taſte weak of the 


eſſential oil, ſimilar to that of ſcurvy-graſs, but ſtronger, 
and of a leſs periſhable pungency; the remaining decoc- 


tion is bitteriſh, Rectified ſpirit carries off only a part of 
the ſmell and pungency of the marum. Sce Raii Hill, 


Lewis's Mat. Med. 

MASARANDIBA. A tree which grows in Brafil, 
which reſembles our cherries in all reſpects, except that 
the fruit is not ſo round, and appears milky. 

 MASCHALE. The arm-pit. | Po oops | 

MASCHALISTER. A name for the ſecond vertebra 
of the back. | i; hy „ 

MASLACH. A medicine of the opiate kind in uſe 
among the Turks. | 1 mw 

MASPETA, or Maſpetum. The leaves, or, according 
to ſome, the ſtalks of ſilphium. Ng % 

MASSALIS, and Maſſariam. Mercury. | 

MASSETER MUSCULDS, from waoioamuai, to chew, 
or eat. The maſſeter mufcle. It riſes, on each ſide, from 
the cheek-bone, and the interior part of the zygomatic 


proceſs of the os temporis; and is inſerted into the whole 


length of the lower jaw, particularly the angle. 
MAsSSICOT. It is calcined ceruſs. There are three 
ſorts, viz. the white, yellow, and gold coloured. Their 
difference is from the different heat to which they are ex- 
poſed. They are uſed by painter s. 

MASSOY. It is a ſpecies of bark mentioned by Ray. 


It belongs to a tree. It is grateſully fragrant and heat- 


ing. : 
MASTICATIO. Maſtication. The more we chew 
our aliment the more agreeable it is to our ſtomachs, aud 
the more eaſily it is digeſted. Our food being ground be- 
twixt the teeth, and intermixed with ſaliva and air, does 


by the action of the latter undergo a farther diffolution ; 
the warmth of the parts exciting the elaſticity of the air, 


to expand and burſt aſunder the confining particles of the 


| netrating, being directly abſorbed 


pain in the breaſt from inflammatio 


daæus; he calls the ſplenius by the name of maſitide 


this name, viz. the dura mater and pia mater, They 


tifera, concha mater unionum, margaritifera, concha 


An artiſt ſhould know the inſtruments of his own | 
feſſion, and a phyſician ought to be acquainted wil 
that relates to diet, medicines, and furgery, which 


ledge of the nature and operation of medicines than 0 


ral, he examines what effects medicines polleſſed of | 


food, betwixt which it is included, 
cation the oily, aqueous, and fatine 'parts of 

intermixed the one with the other; the was. 
different ingredients are loſt in one which 
tion of the faline patts with ſalira, zeil 
vourable; but fuck particles as ate 


In the 48 of 


more volatile an 


by the bibuloys 
enter Rireight int 
Cauſe an immedi, 


ſels of the tongue and cheeks, 
blood-veſſels and nerves, ſo as to 
cruit. | | 
MASTICATORIUM. A maſt! | 
matiſm in a ſolid form. i 15 ech 
MASTICHE. Maſtich. 8 isch 
MASTICHINA. See an 
_ MASTICOT, i. e. Maſſicot. 
MASTODYNIA, from parog, 


on, pain. Sore or pained nipples. a nipple, or Iref 


But more con 


ſceſs. - n, and terminati 
ns Vier Cullen places it as a varicty of phi 
MASTOID.ZUS MUSCULUS. ne mags 
Dr. Hunter calls it . W 
two diſtinct portions from the ſternum and that art of 
clavicle which is articulated to the ſternum . 0 1 
ed into the maſtoid proceſs. This laſt portion a 
makes to be a diſtin muſcle, and calls it clin 
us, but is not diviſible from the other without art X 
low calls this muſcle ma/toideus anterior, or ſlerno w; 


and lays it rif 


perior. 3 7 | 
MASTOIDAZAUS LATERALIS, i. e. Mufc. 

plexus minor. Fa 
MASTOIDZEUS FORAMEN, i. e. Stylo-nafi 

foramen. | | 

838. PROC ESSUS. See Teure 
SSA, | | 

_ MATALISTA. It is faid to be the third ſpeci 

jalap, called by the Indians matbaliſtic. 
MATER. Mother. In anatomy two membranes 


ſo called by the Arabians, becauſe they thought ten 
origin of all the other membranes of the boch. 
MaTRES. In botany, the herb artemiſia is called u 
herbarum. In chemiſtry, quickſilver is known by 
name of mater metallorum. _ | 


MATER PERLARUM, called alſo concha man 


vis æqualibus. Mother of pearl. This is not the { 
in which pearls are found; but the pure pearl-lixe p 
which poſſeſſes all the properties of pearls. 
MATERIA MEDICA. By this is not only und 
ſtood the materials afforded by nature, but allo thoſe u. 
are prepared by art, ſuch as minium, ſoap, pot-alh, { 


the three plentiful ſprings that furniſh all the prac 
medicines requiſite to the preſervation and retoratio 
health. | „ 7 | 
Writers on the materia medica have endeavoured 
arrange the various articles of which it is compoſed 
different claſſes; but, ſpecious as their plans may ape 
the execution of them requires a more extenſive 1 


et been attained to. 1 71 

Cartheuſer hath divided the materia medica 3s follo 
he takes for the baſis of his arrangement the conſtan 
obvious properties, as bitter, ſweet, acid, &c. I 


confidered the nature of bitterneſs (for inſtance) in gb 


property are capable of producing in the body, and " 
they may be expeQted to be of ule, and then prot 
an account of particular bitters. This method hath] 
uſefulneſs, but is limited to too ſmall a part of the" 
ria medica; for there are many uſeful ſimples 1 
different qualities are ſo blended as to render it ine 
to diſtinguiſh which is the prevalent one, and pil 
their virtue is to be conſidered as from their being 
And farther, many articles agreeing in the ſenſible 1 
ties of bitter, &c. are productive of different oy 
in the body; thus, geutian and aloes produce Lie 


MAT 


s on che tongue, but very different effects in the hu- 
of me: and laſtly, many bitter medicines muſt. be 
3 or claſſed by their medical effects, and then all 
confuſion returns that other ſchemes are perplexed 
1h, Cartheuſer confined himſelf very ciofelyzto medi- 
ions. 

WE was one of the firſt who, rejecting the uſe- 
b analyſis of vegetables, made by vehemence of fire, 
Wlearoured. to ſeparate their component parts unaltered, 
means of menſtrua. Some convenlence ariſes from a 
now ledge of the analyſis of ſimples, as thereby we can 
urate their reſpective parts for valuable purpoſes, to 
wich they would not, in their mixt ſtate, contribute any 
ko; but the analyſis of ſimples contributes little or no- 
hu to the diſcovery of their medical virtues as ſimples, 
that depends on what they are as a mixt. Neumann 


of 


d 
the 


tlous 


rea * . . 

ke. weeded in a way of chemical enquiry into the products 

nat nature. | 3 . 

15 What theſe two authors have done is the chief that the 
1d hach been favoured with, reſpeCting an arrangement 

id m the materia medica according to their qualities, | 

it rise Each article in the materia medica may be conſidered in 


Part of ree points of view, viz. as an object of natural, phar- 


d is! neutic, and medical hiſtory. The firſt diſtinguiſhes 
on Al e ſeretal ſubſtances from one another, and aſcertains 
-maſt ir origin and production. The ſecond regards chiefly 


ut. U -rariations of the qualities of drugs, in ditferent ſtates 
rno 


hide 
luſc. « 


ly. or non-ſeparability. of their active principles by dif- 
rent menſtrua and different operations, and their miſci- 
ity or non miſcibility with one another. The laſt in- 
ws us of the powers and effects of medicines in the 
man body. 155 

MATERIATURA. Caſtellus explains morbi mate- 
ture to be diſeaſes of intemperature. EG 

MATH. A PILULZ. Mathew's pill. Starkey was its 
thor, but it was ſold by Mathews for him as an univerſal 


maſt; 
E MP0 


d ſpecie 


branes e, opium, &c. but the London college hath directed 
They pil. ſapon. in its ſtead. | £2 

it chen MATLOCK WATER. It is warm, but exhibits no 

body, is of any mineral ſpirit ; it is very ſlightly impreg- 

called m ed with ſelenites or ſome other earthy ſalt; from an 

wn by jeriment with the tincture of ſilver it ſeems to poſſeſs a 


j ſmall portion of ſea-ſalt. A pint of this water weighs 
grains more than a pint of diſtilled water. In all caſes 
re the Briſtol water is uſeful this may be uſed. | 

VATRACIUM. A matraſs. It is a bottle with a 


ia mate 
concha 
t the | 
r{elike p 
ws ingredients in proper menſtruums ; they are alſo 


nly une las receivers, &c. and receive different names from 

thoſe . r different ſhapes. See CUCURBITA, . | 
ot-3(h, { IATRES. So ſome call the meninges of the brain, 
Own | ule they ſuppoſed them to be the origin, and as it | 


ted wih 

which 
he prac 
{toratiot 


ſe the mother of all the other membranes of the body. 
IATRICALIA, Medicines appropriated to diſorders 
tle uterus, | e 55 
MATRICARIA, alſo called parthenium, febrifuga. 


non teverfew (or febrifuge), and often, but very im- 
eavoured 


m poled Tl: of its uſefulneſs to the womb. It is called par- 
may appe wow from vapbevog, a virgin, for the ſame reaſon. It | 
ive knd E-4rcard parthenium, LIinngñ‚ 
5 that plant hath firm branched ſtalks and roughiſh leaves, 


| 1 . . 
of which is compoſed of two or three pairs of indent- 


as ſollo Wl ſegments, ſet on a middle rib, with an odd one 
-onſtant Mt end, cut into three lobes ; the flowers ſtand on the 
ic, Ha in the form of an umbel, conſiſting each of a num- 
ce) 10 ge 4 lor: white petala ſet round a yellow diſk, which is 
eſſed of | * by [mall ſtriated ſeeds. It is perennial, grows 
. 1 W hedges, uncultivated places, and it flowers in 
1 1 . ; 

od hath] ie leaves and flowers have a ſtrong not agreeable 


n ly . Ader : . 
of the h u bitteriſh taſte, both which they communicate 


mh of aud to ſpirit, On diſtilling a large quantity of 
it 1mp0 ny yellowiſh firong-ſcented eſſential oil is found on 
and peri "my vi the water; rectiſied ſpirit carries off but 
being u a the lavour of this plant in evaporation. The ſpi- 
nhidie 1 b. "TIX is ſtrong of the virtues of the plant. 

t opera > 3 warm, aperient, carminative, and bitter. 


e like ſe n {ome degr 


licine, It conſiſted of the ſoap of tartar, black helle- 


zueck, uſed in chemiſtry for macerating and digeſting 


deny, featherfew. It is called matricaria, from matrix, 


il forms, naturally and artificially induced, the ſepara- | 


ee ſimilar to camomile it favours a lit- | 


--» 


NM X. 


| tle of camphor and eaſtor. It keeps its virtue$for ſevefal 


years: ne! 1 gan TIT NN 
An oil is matle from it which is ealled 61: pytthenizcur, 
See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat: Met?” Neümaith's“ Gem, 


Works. T9 io e reine DI. 
MATRICARIA MARTINA, +4: e: Chantemeſfum 
marinum. r bytlgo ont 21806 195 


MATRICARIA, i. e. Leucanthemum tan#&ti'folis, 
MA'TRISYLVA, Woodbine, alſo aſperua. 
MATRIX, from mater, the mother, i. e. Uterus, In 

botany it ſometimes ſignifies the pith bf a plant. 
MATURANTIA. Maturatives, ör ſuch medicines as 


promote the ſuppuration of tumors. 


MAUROMARSON. A name for horehound; moſt 


probably the black ſort. 


| MAXILLA, from waorat; to cheiv. The check or 
the jaw. A i OAH IT, eee 
MAXILLA INFERIOR. The lower ec It is fitu- 
ated at the lower part of the face: it is divided into the 
chin, ſides, and proceſſes. The chin is the anterior 
middle part; the ſides are continued beyond that, till the 


bone bending upwards, forms the precefſes. On the 


middle part of the chin externally there is a tranſverſe 


ridge, on each fide of which the quadrati, or depreflores 
labii inferiores, and the elevatores labii inferiores, make 
a depreſſion for their lodgment. On the internal part of 


the chin are three protruberances, to the uppermoſt of 


which the frenum is tied. From the middle protuber- 


ance the geniogloſſi have their origin, and from the loweſt, 
the genio-hyoidei z below the laſt likewiſe the digaſtric 


muſcles are attached to two ſinuoſities: at the lower and 
anterior external part of each fide of the maxilla inferior 
there is a ſmall protruberance, whence the depreſſor 
labiorum communis has its riſe z and near the upper edge 
is a longitudinal ridge, where the buccinator is inſerted 
inwardly, towards the ſuperior edge of each ſide, is a 


ridge, whence the mylo-hyoidei riſes. The lower edge 


of the chin and ſides are ſmooth, and are called the baſe 
of the lower jaw, the extremities of which are called 


the angles; the outer ſurface of theſe angles hath ſeve- 


ral inequalities where the maſſeter is inſerted, as the in- 
ner ſurface has where the pterygoideus internus is at- 
tached. ES. Ws E £59562 

Ihe proceſſes on each fide are two, viz. the anterior 


ſharp proceſs, called coronoid, round which the temporal 


muſcle is inſerted, and the poſterior proceſs, called con- 
dyloid, which is received into the glenoid cavity of the 
os temporis. The upper part, where the teeth are in- 
ſerted, is called the alveolar proceſs. 8 
The foramina are two on each ſide, one near the root 
of the proceſſus internally, where a branch of the fifth 


| pair of nerves with an artery and a vein enters; the other, 
external, at the edge of the chin, where the nerve and 


the veſſels come out. 


MAXILLA SUPERIOR. The upper jaw. It is 
compoſed of thirteen bones, viz. the, oſſa naſi, oſſa un- 
guis, oſſa malarum, offa maxillaria, oſſa pa'ati, oſſa ſpon- 
gioſa inferiora, called alſo oſſa turbinata inferiora, and the 


vomer. | 
MAXILLARES SINUS. The maxillary ſiniſes are 
lined with a glandulous membrane, which feparates a 
mucilage very different ſrom that of the joints, 
MAXILLARES GLANDULZ, The maxilla 
glands. Each is placed between the angle of the lower 
jaw and the os hyoides, and fills up the ſpace between the 
belly of the digaſtric muſcle, and the pterygoideus inter- 
nus at the angle of the jaw. The anterior edge lies over 
the muſcle called mylo-hyoidzus, from whence comes off 
its duct, running cloſe under the membrane of the mouth, 


and by the fide of the ſublingual; and both open at an 
angle, cloſe by the frenum of the tongue, juſt behind the 


inciſor teeth. The duct runs from its upper anterior part, 
on the outſide of the genio-gloſſi, and the inſide of the 
ſublingual, and opens at the frænum linguæ. | | 

MAXILLARIA SUPERIORA OSSA. Thefe form 
the greateſt part of the upper-jaws, 'That long proceſs, 
which riſing from its ſuperior and anterior part, grows 


ſmaller as it proceeds upwards, to make the fide of the noſe, - 


is called the naſal proceſs, 'The alveolar proceſs is thar 
ſpongy part where the ſockets for the teeth are formed, 
The palatine proceſs forms a great part of the baſis of the 

i | | noſtrils, 
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MEC 


noſtrils, und the roof of the mouth. The orbitar proceſs 
is very irregular, from the ſuperior and anterior part of 
which,,.to near, the extremity of the naſal procels, a ridge 
proceeds which forms about one-third part of the out- 
ward circumference of the orbit. The bodies of the 
oſſa maxillaria ſuperiora are entirely hollow, and form in 
each a large ſinus, called ANTRUM HiGHMORIANUM, 
which ſee. 1 9 r ; | 
MAXILLARIZ ARTERLE. The maxillary ar- 
te ries. N N 

The external maxillary artery is alſo called the genial, 


and the angular artery; it is a branch from the external 


carotid. It runs to the baſis of the lower jaw, juſt cloſe 
to the attachment; of the maſſeter; it gives a branch to the 
maxillary gland; it paſſes over the lower jaw; it goes up 
upon the buccinator it gives-off a branch to the lower 


lip, which anaſtomoſes wittr the other on the other ſide, 


and is continued to the upper lip, where it anaſtomoſes 
likewiſe ; there they are called labial arteries. The exter- 
nal nia xillary then gives off branches to the noſe, goes to 


the inner canthus of the eye, is loſt upon the forehead, 


and communicates with the temporal artery. | 

The internal maxillary artery is a branch from the ex- 
ternal carotid ; it riſes therefrom juſt at the origin of the 
temporal, and is diſtributed to both the jaws ; it 1s very 
much convoluted, and gives branches to all the deep-ſeated 
parts; one branch of it runs through the lower jaw, which 


is called the inferor maxillary artery, whilſt the main trunk 


of it runs up to the bottom of the orbit, to the foramen, 


or orbitale lacerum inferius, winds about the antrum, and 
ſinks into the noſe behind the upper maxillary bone, and 


before the pterygoid proceſs of the os ſphenoides, to be 
| ſpent upon the inſide of the noſe. | | 


MAXILLARIS INFERIOR NERV. The lower 


| fame name. It is eut into thin tranverſe 
but it is larger, whiter, and ſofter. Thi 


brought into Ettrope in 1524, as a mild cats, 
having but little taſte or imell, was thoy rn 


from the mother's breaſt is uſually ſufficient, if it flows 
| due time. | 


maxillary nerve. It is the third branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves which paſs from the head. It paſſes through the 
foramen ovale of the os ſphenoides, where it gives off ſe- 
veral branches to the muſcles of the lower jaw, then throws 
a remarkable branch through the lower jaw to ſupply the 
teeth, which comes out at the anterior part of the chan- 
nel, and branches upon the lip; from this, a capital 
branch is detached to the tongue, called the lingual, 
which runs between the two pterygoid muſcles, and paſſes 
to the top of the tongue, going along with the duct of the 
maxillary gland. It is this which gives off the chorda 
tympan1. | 


MAXILLARIS SUPERIOR NERV. The vpper 


maxillary nerve. It is the ſecond branch of the fifth pair 
of nerves which paſs from the head. It paſſes through the 
foramen rotundum of the os ſphenoides, where it throws 
off a branch to the palate, but the trunk paſſes on in the 
ſulcus of the upper maxillary bone, and goes to the upper 
jaw, and to the antrum there, when, having given off theſe 
ee it comes out below the orbit, and is diffuſed 
upon the face, particularly upon the noſe, the upper lip, 
and cheek. 1 55 „ | 
MAXY, i. e. Marcaſita. | lang? 
MAYS. It is a kind of Indian wheat, of which Boer- 
| haave mentions three-ſpecies, but they are only vatieties 
from the ſame ſeed. . . | 
MEATUS. A duct, or paſſage. Any canal which 
conveys a fluid is a meatus. The auditory paſſage is 
called meatus auditorius. The Euſtachian tube is called 
meatus à palato ad aurem. The urethra is called meatus 
urinarius. The duct which conveys the bile from the 
gall-bladder to the duodenum is the meatus cyſticus, 
MEATUS AUDITORIUS. It is the external paſſage 
to the ear. It begins at the hollow of the outer ear, and 
_ ends at the membrane of the drum. It was formerly a 
name for the Euſtachian tube. 47 
_ MEATUS CÆCUs, i. e. Aquæductus. 


MECAPATLI. Hernandus mentions four ſorts of 


ſarſapatilla, of which this one. 


MECAXOCHITL. It is the ſmall American long- 


pepper. See PirpER, | | 
MECCH A. (BaLs.). Balm of Gilead. 
MECHOACANA ALBA. Called alſo rhabarbarum 


album, convolvulus Americanus, jalapa alba, bryonia al- 


ba Peruviana, mechoacan, Convolvulus mechoacanna, 


Linn. It is the root of an American ſpecies of convol- 


| tinum, and that any matter may be diſcharged, if |od 


MED 


ſlices like jil 
6 root Was þ 
» Whi 
0 offe 


the ſtomach, but the black jalap hath luperſeded its u 


_ ny p48 age pt. Mat. Med. 
20 AN name of the jalap 
Pap mn 585 e flap in commen 1 
MECON. The Greek name for a poppy. 
MECONIO, (SyR. e.) See PAPAVBRH. 
MECONIUM. Opium is the juice of the pop 
emitted through inciſions made therein. Alen | 
juice of the whole plant, which is firſt bruiſed h 
eaves, ſtalk, and all together) then preſſed out 1 
MECONIUM. The excrement contained in th 
of an infant at its birth. If this matter is not ſoon 4 
off, it occaſions gripes, &c. A tea ſpoonſul of true ea 
oil is an excellent purge in this caſe; but the firſt » 


MEDENA. In Paracelſus it is a ſpecies of ulcer. 
 MEDENA VENA. According to Caſtellus it i; 
ſame as vena Medinenſis. | 
MEDIA SUBSTANTIA VINI BECCHERI, } 


* 


MEDIANUS. The median nerve. See Cp E 
CALES. © | $ 
MEDIASTINA. Inflammation of the meiiaſinu 
MEDIASTINA ARTERLE. The arteries of i” © 
mediaſtinum. They ariſe from the ſubclavian art * 
and are ſpread about the mediaſtinum. 3 
 MEDIASTINA VEN. The veins of the medi * 
num. The right comes out from the trunk of the ft 3% 
rior vena cava anteriore, a little above the azygos the a 
from the ſubclavia. . 

MEDIAS TIN UM. It is the membrane caled WM 
pleura, which when it goes to the ſpine, it zwo 
therefrom, covers the lungs, paſſes to the ſternum, 7 
makes a complete bag on each fide ; this duplicature f E l 
the mediaſtinum. It is commonly faid, that at the | oo 


num there is a cavity betwixt the laminæ of the ne "gh 


WOUC: 
om 
NACL 
ed 
exec 


there, by a perforation through the middle of this d 
but this e if really required, would be very 
certain; for the mediaſtinum does not commonly tet 
nate along the middle of the infide of the ſternum, 
from above, all the way down it, inclines to the [ett 


het 
ſo that if an inſtrument was thruſt through the middl = 
the ſternum, it would paſs near an inch on one ſide of hed 


membrane. 
The mediaſtinum contains in its duplicature, the l. 
the pericardium, the vena cava, and the oeſophagus 
MEDICA. The French call it St. Foine, and fo 
Bourgogne. It is alfo called medica major, trifolum 
gundicum, falcata ſiliqua cornuta, ſœnum Burgundia 
Medic fodder. Pliny ſays it is called medica, decal 
came from Media into Greece, when Darius Hyltz 
vaded it. Boerhaave mentions twenty-eight ſpecs 
they are not noted for medical vittues. This kind of 
grows plentifully in Spain and the ſouth of Franch 
is uſed as fodder for cattle. f 
MEDICA LUNATA. A ſpecies of medicago 
MEDICAGO. Shrub treſoil. Boerhaare wel 
three ſpecies of this plant, but they are not noted in 
dicine. PIE oy 
MEDICAMENTARIA., Pharmacy. It is „ | 
making and preparing medicines. In an ill ſen 
word, it is the art of preparing poiſon. des, 
been diſtinguiſhed into chemical and Galenical. ;: 
. conſiſted in many operations, in moſt of hic 11 
a a principal medium, whereby extractions ** | 
the elementary parts of ſimples, which, in! "rel 
ſtate, had qualities different from thoſe of the en 1 
of which they were a part, and combinations 0 
ſimples formed, with qualities not found in 1. | 
ſtituents. The ſecond conſiſted in altering 1. 


blliz; 
exp! 
lon, 


vulus, chiefly brought from a province in Mexico of the 
A 


texture of ſimples, ſo as to render them fit to 1 
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red, without attempting any change in their qualities 
i gjoining them in compoſitions of various forms, 
. ” vertheleſs, each ſimple was ſuppoſed to retain 
* properties. But theſe diſtinctions have, for 
ue paſt, been laid aſide. | | | 
E operations in pharmacy may be reduced to theſe 
an or the adjuſtment of quantities. 
* neceſſary, both for the due adminiſtration of ſim- 
10 compound medicines, and alſo for the formation 
thoſe very compounds. 3 
Change of form, or texture, in the ſimple. In many 
«this is prevoully requiſite, both for the convenient 
'niſtering of fimples, and forming compounds. The 
nes in which this is practiſed, are for the reduction 
Lid cohering bodies to powder, and of theſe that par- 
oth of ſolid and fluid, into pulp; for converting 
Ind other ſoluble bodies, to fluidity, and, in other 
, the reſtoring them when fluid to their ſolid ſtate. 
{reral particular operations, by which theſe changes 


on, and cryſtallization. 8 | 
Hitraction, or ſeparation. This is here to be un- 
ood in a general ſenſe of the word, and not confined | 
te making extracts of the gums and reſins of veget- 
Ihe different elements of many compound bodies 
17 qualities and powers when ſeparate and pure, which 
xe incapable of exerting when their force is ſup- 
ſed by the quantity, or counteracted by the repugnant 
ies of other ſpecies with which they are conjoined, 


Rinut 
8 of 
aſt 


v3 earths, &c. 8 £ 
Compoſition. - This is of two kinds; firſt, ſimple 
mixture. Secondly, menſtrual combination. The 
d where the different ſpecies are intended to act, each 
ding to its proper nature, affording only an auxiliary, 
Independent power, to the execution of the final in- 


medi 
the fe 
83 the 


un in each other. But this is the leſs important kind 
Impolition, as fingle ſimples moſtly will anſwer the 
{ ſuch compoſition. The ſecond of theſe produces 
 elicacious remedies, which have no adequate ſub- 


called 
| proce 
rnum, 
ture 
the | 
the net 
if lol 


of mercury, Glauber's ſalts, &c. Its conſtituent 
5 which are commixed, acting on each other, ſo as 


18 dl N JOWEe! 
=_ um from thence a new compound ſpecies, differing 
1 mture and efficacy from any of theſe of which it is 
nly | Wo” -- na FI oy 
ernum, 


he leſt- 
e mide] 


e ſide ol 


ir proper inſtruments are employed, and a number 
kr ſubſervient intentions ariſe occaſionally, and are 
ned with their correſpondent names, as calcination, 
alization, corroſion, depuration, digeſtion, diſtilla- 


* expreſſion, exliccation, fermentation, fuſion, incor- 
ind Fol % precipitation, pulverization, ſolution, ſublima- 
. 4 m N 

nl * effecting pharmaceutic operations, are of 
1. becal P Viz, chemical and mechanical. By the che- 
Hyltaj pgs the natural media by which bodies can 
ſpeces | 25 produce a change in each other, not explica- 
Nad of 1 the known general properties of matter, or laws 


don; theſe are the menſtrual powers, and fire. By 
ical is meant artificial inſtruments. For brevity 
ipcaking of theſe two kinds, the ſirſt is called me- 
& latter inſtruments. | 
ICAMENTOSUS LAPIS. The medicinal ſtone. 
Liber. bol. Gallic. alum. ia Þ ſs. colcoth. vitr. 


France, 


dicago· 
are men 
noted in 


is the *cerim, f5 ij. m. & evaporat. donec durus eſt. 
] ſenſe 08 dion a uſed in collyriums, &c. as an aſtringent. 
har mah the Ag Medicine. It is the art of preſerving 
cal. The Fn and of reſtoring it when'loſt ; more pro- 
hich fre * , It is uſually divided into Phyſiology, Hy- 
rere mat Dien Semejotice, and Therapeutice, which ſee. 


K RISTITLA. An epithet given to ſaf- 

NAT of its cheering effects. 

. LES DIES, are thoſe days in fevers which 

* 3 nor indicatory, and on which it is pro- 

xl powerful remedies, &c. | | 

e VENA. So the Arabians called the 

by: — known by the name of dracunculus. 
* vena, becauſe they doubted its being a liv- 


their ſep 


this means obtained; ſuch are the acid ſpirits, tef- | 


on, without producing any mutual change of, or al- 


es, obtained by other means; ſuch as the prepara- 


bduce a mutual change in their qualities and powers, 


execute theſe ſeveral intentions, a variety of methods, 


produced, are trituration, calcination, ſolution, exlic- 'P 
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animal, and Medinenſis, from its being frequent at 


n 

Medina 3 and therefore Avicenna treats of it amongſt ab- 
ſceſſes. . 
and many others, for another diſtemper deſcribed by the 
Arabians, viz. the ArrECTIO Bovina, which ſee; but 
Aetius plainly diſtinguiſhes them; and Albucafis hath 
two chapters which diſtinguiſh them. 8 


The vena Medinenſis is miſtaken by Le Clerc, 


MEDITULLIUM, from medium, the middle, i. e. Di- 


ploe. Sometimes it fignifies the pith of vegetables. 


MEDIUM. The Syrian bell-flower. 
MEDIUM TES TAE, i. e. Bregma. 


MEDIUS LAP IS. It is a gem brought from Media; 


it is black, with a gold- coloured vein, and yields a juice 
of the colour of ſaffron, and the taſte of wine. 


MEDULLA. Marrow. In anatomy it hath various 
ſignifications. The white ſubſtance of the brain is called 
medulla, or the medullary part, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
cortical. The continuation of the brain, &c. in the ſpine, 
is called medulla ſpinalis; but properly medulla is the 
marrow in the bones. e | | 
The belt time for gathering marcow is about autumn, 
for at other times it is bloody and brittle like fleſh. 

If the marrow is viewed through a microſcope, it ſeems 
a maſs'of ſmall globules joined together like the roe of a 
herring. The diſtinction which ſome authors make be- 
twixt a medulla and the ſuccus medullaris is uſeleſs, the 
marrow in human bones being always fluid. The mem- 
brana medullæ not only lines the internal ſurface of the 
bone, but alſo divides the marrow into veſicles, or mem- 
branous bags, which are furniſhed with very fine minute 
veſſels. The marrow is ſecerned into theſe little mem- 
branes by the arteries, and the ſuperfluous part is oecaſi- 
onally carried into the maſs of blood by bibulous abſor- 
bent veins. The uſe of the marrow is to keep the bones 
firm and flexible, to keep them trom becoming brittle, 


which would ſoon be the caſe without it, as is often ſeen 


in pocky and ſcorbutic habits, where it is ſeparated in too 
ſmall a quantity, and is, beſide, bad in itfelf. The mem- 
brana medullæ hath a nerve which enters with the artery, 
and makes it ſenſible. _ | r dowg i208 
Mr. Sheldon obſerves, that the marrow is never ſenſi- 
ble but in a diſeaſed ſtate. The dropſy hath the power 
of removing it. No marrow is found in the foetus, but 
a kind of gelatinous fluid in its place. Animal oil never 
tranſudes in the living body from the bones, nor does mar- 
row prevent their brittleneſs, as it is merely adventitious. 


The bones of birds contain no marrow, but air. 


MEDULLA CASSIE. The pulp of the caſſia fiſtularis. 


_ MEDULLA OBLONGATA. It is a continuation 


of the medullary ſubſtance of the cerebrum and cerebel- 
lum, which paſſes downwards, and a little backwards to 
the foramen magnum occipitale, where it aſſumes the name 
of medulla ſpinalis, It is rather of a depreſſed pyriform 
figure, though it is called oblong, It riſes by two crura 
from the cerebrum, and two peduncles from the cerebel- 
lum ; the enlargement formed by the union of theſe is 
called pons varoli, or tuberculum annulare, behind which 
is a ſtricture upon the medulla oblongata, and then an 
enlargement, which have the name of corpora piramidalia. 
From the medulla oblongata, ſprings the medulla ſpinalis, 
and all the nerves that paſs ſrom the head, except the fiſt 
and ſecond pairs. If the medulla oblongata is injured, 
death is the conſequence immediately. 
MEDULLA SPINALIS. It is the continuation of 
the medulla oblongata, from the foramen magnum occi- 
pitale, through the vertebræ of the neck, back, and loins. 
It is of different ſizes: in the neck it is flat and broad, in 
the back, ſmall; in the loins, large; and at laſt it becomes 
a bundle of nerves, which have the name of cauda equina, 
becauſe when taken out, and extended in water, they re- 
ſemble a horſe's tail. | 
MEGALOSPLANCHNOS, from weſzs, great, and 
onMalſxvo, a bowel, It is a perſon who hath ſome of the 
viſcera enlarged from a ſchirrus, or other cauſe, In a 
metaphorical ſenſe, this word is applied to a perſon of 
great generoſity, and ſignifies that he is magnanimous. 
MEGRIM, i. e. Hemicrania. _ | 5 


MEIBOMIUS's GLANDS, 1. e. The ciliary glands. 

MEL, Honey. The firſt who is ſaid to have gather- 
ed honey, was Ariſtæus, a pupil of ®Chiron's. It is a 
ſweet vegetable juice, collected by the bee from the 


of the 
comb ; 


flowers of various plants, and depoſited in the cells 
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comb; from which it is extracted either by ſpontaneous | 


percolation through a ſieve in a warm place, the comb be- 
ing ſeparated and laid thereon, or. by expreſſion. That 
which runs ſpontaneouſly is puter than that which is ex- 
preſſed, a quantity of che wax, and other matters, being 
forced out along with it by the preſſure. The bett ſort ot 
honey is of a thick conſiſtęnce, a whitith colour inclined 
to yellow, an agreeable ſinell, and pleaſant taſte ; both 
the colour and flavour are ſaid to diſfer in fome degree, 
according to the plants which the bees collect it from, It 
is generally ſuppoſed that honey is merely the juice of the 
flower perſpiring, and becoming inſpiſſated thereon 3 and 
that the bee takes # up with its proboſcis, and carries it to 
be depoſited in their waxen cells, with which to feed their 
young at preſent, and themſelves in winter; but it is 
certain that no other method of collecting this juice, be- 
ſides that of the bees, affords us honey. The honey 
wrought by young bees, and that is permitted to run 
from the comb without heat or preſſure, is white and 
pure, and called virgins honey, The honey of old bees, 


or that which is forced from the comb by heat or preſſure, | 
is yellow, from the wax. Honey produced where the air + 


is clear and hot, is better than that where the air is varia- 
ble and cold. Where the bee-hives are fixed, there 
ſhould be plenty of roſemary, thyme, lavender,,violets, 
primroſes, marjoram, baum, ſage, marygolds, &c. 
MEL. DESPUMATUM. Clarified honey. . ...... 
Liquefy the honey in a water-bath, and, as the ſcum 
ariſes, take it off. Thus the honey is puriſied from wax 
and all forcign matters, as flour, &c. which are fraudu- 


lently mixed with it, and which, for the moſt part, are 


found on the ſurface, ſo may be ſkimmed off. On 
continuing the heat, there ariſes a confiderable quantity 
of aqueous fluid, impregnated with the fineſt ſmell of ho- 
ney; the inſpiſſated reſiduum diſſolves in water and in 


| ſpiritz and if treated with moiſt clay, as praQtiſed by 


ſugar-bakers for purifying ſugar from its treacly matter, the 


unctuous parts of the honey may be ſeparated, and its pure 


ſweet matter obtained in the form of a ſolid, ſaline, white 
concrete. 1 5 e | | 
Honey is a natural ſoap, more aperient and detergent 
than the juice of the ſugar cane; it diſſolves viſcid phlegm, 
promotes expectoration; in which intention it is much 
aſſiſted by acids; it gripes and purges ſome, but this 
effect is prevented by boiling it; it is detergent; anti- 


acid; antiſeptic ; and laxative, But when heat and in- 


flammation are conſiderable, it is hurtful. 

The more fixed parts of vegetables, diſſolved in watery 
liquors, may be thence transferred into honey, by mixing 
the honey with the watery decoction, or juice of the plant, 
and then boiling them until the aqueous parts hath ex- 
baled, and the honey remains of its original conſiſtence, 


and hence the ſeveral mels and oxymels. 


Oxymel Simplex. Simple Oxymel. 
Take of clarified honey, two pounds; of vinegar, a 
pint. Boil them in a glazed earthen veſſel, with a gentle 


* 


fire, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. Thus the Lon- 


don college directs. But it is ſafeſt to boil it in a glaſs 
veſſel, for boiling vinegar diſſolves the lead that forms 
the glazing of earthen veſſels; and metals are diſſolved 


by vinegar that is many degrees of heat below boil- 


ing. 1 | 7 > 
3 yields by diſtillation an acid ſpirit, a browniſh 
empyreumatic oil, and a caput mortuum. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem Works, | 
MELAEN A, i. e. Melaina. | 
MELAINA. Black bile, or the diſeaſe, the matter of 
which is black bile. The ſame as MEL aina Nusos. 
MELAINA NUSOS. The black diſeaſe. Hippo- 
crates applies this name to two diſeaſes. In the firſt, the 
patient vomits black bile, which is ſometimes bloody and 
lour; ſometimes he throws up a thin ſaliva, and at others 
a green bile; ſometimes the mouth is inflamed with the 
matter that is thrown up, the teeth are ſet on edge, and 
then what is vomited ferments on the ground. After vo- 
miting the patient is eaſier, but he can neither faſt, nor 
eat freely; for in the firſt caſe he is troubled with rum- 
bling in the belly, and ſourneſs of the ſaliva, and, after 


eating, he feels a weight and oppreſſion of the viſcera, with | 


a pungent pain of the breaſt and back, as if infliQed by 


pins thruſt therein; there is a pain in the fide, a flow fe- by long ſpikes of papilionaceous flowers droop 


cantations aud charms. Melampus had a 


is a wild ſpecies, which is called ſatureia lutca (ylve 


ditorder. See MANIA. Dr. Cullen places it as 2 


and the ſkin, and alſo to ſome particular medicinss, 


poſed to the air. It is an ecchymoſis when black. 


iſland Melos. 
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ver, head-ach, dim-fight, heavineſs in he 
blackneſs in the ſin. In the ſecond 5 l legs 
deſcribed in the article Mok Bus Nias ie Patient 
MELAMPODIUM. - Black helicbore. 
MELAMPUS. He was an Argive. IIe 0s 
ule of black bellebore by obſerving has ; clover 
when they ſed on it. He lived about in 18 
aſter Moſes. He travelled into Egypt 3 
he carried much of their theology and arts: He 
daughters of Prœtus, king of Argos, of 1 
hellebore, but whether with the white or bak 
certein. This is the firſt account of a purge bei . 
He bathed them in cold water, and this 1“ tee 
ſtance of bathing as a medicine on record by 
Iphiclus of impotency with the ruft of iron. Ve d 


F * 
Thyodamas, who. inherited bis father's wa 5 
ledge... See THYUDAMAS.. | | 
MEL AMPYRO.' A ſpecies of eryngo, | 
MELAMPYRUM. This name is comnound 
urg, black, and TVp0, wheat, becauſe it moi! Wy: " 
wheat. It is allo called triticum vaccinum, Craixoony % 
Purple cow-wheat. It is called cow-wheat, becays 
very grateful to black cattle. It is. found among « 
many countries, particularly Friefland and Fl 
Thoſe who eat it are aſſected as if they had even ” 
but by uſe it is eaten without any ſuch ill effect. ! 


gee Rail Hiſt. wes 
. Medicines which purge of! 
lle. 5 | 8 | 
MEL ANCHOLIA, from wana, black, and vo, 
Melancholy. It is the leſſer degrees, or beyintin 
madneſs; or the higheſt degree of the hypochon 


in the claſs neuroſes, and order veſanlæ. It is but of 
ſpecies, but he enumerates fix varieties, as arilng 
different citcumſtances, or attended with different | 
of mind, as groundleſs fear, a joyous ſpirit, lore, 
gion, indiſpoſition to action, impatience, wearine 
life, notions of the nature of his ſpecies. The dof 
fines it to be a partial inſanity without a bad digeluo 

MELANOPIPER. Black-pepper. | 

MELANTHIUM. Called alſo nigella, gith, tic 
ſpermum. Roman nigella, or fennel flower. Boer 
enumerates ten ſpecies, but they are not noted ior 
medicinal qualities. | 


MELAS. Black. An epichet applied to the co 


MELAS. Sce ALPHUs. So the vitiligo 1s 
when of a dark black colour. geo | 

MELASMA. A ſugillation or bruiſe which | 
black. Black blotches on the legs, or other parts 


MELCA. Galen ſays it is a Roman word; and 
ſtantine, in lib. xviii, De Agricultuta, fays, * It 0 1ol 
thing but milk repoſited in an earthen pot, firſt ve! ; 
ſoned with boiling hot vinegar, by which means 
was a ſeparation of the thicker ſubſtance of the a 
the whey.” | 9 

MELEGETA, or Meleguetta. Grains of Panel 

MELEIOS. A ſpecies of alum, which is mace 3 


MELT. Honey. 5 3 
MELIANTHUS, from len, honey, and ab 4 
becauſe in Africa it tranfudes himney. Boerne 
notice of two ſpecies, but they are not noted 1073 
dical quality. F 
MELICERIOLA. A ſmall melicerts. 
MELICERIS, from je, honey, and #ip% 4 
Nzvus It is an encyſted tumor, whole con 
ſemble honey and wax. It a ſpecies of wen. * 1 
MELIGEION. Blancard ſays it is hoy | 2 
mor of the conſiſtence of honey, diſcharged 10 1 
complicated with a caries of the ſubjacent bone. * # 
MELIEOTUS, from wen, honey, and de n. 
lotus. It is alſo called eu ſylveſtris, trifolu 1 
tum, trifolium caballinum. Common meliot 1 A 
trifolium melilotus, Linn. It is a plant w_ 
oval, ſtriated leaves, ſtanding three together dem 
pedicles, and round ſtriated branched icalks, nin 
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ch are followed by ſhort, thick, wrinkled pods, 
/. + each one or two roundiſh ſeeds. It is annual, 
| wr and found in flower in hedges and corn-hieJds 
3 part of the ſummer. - ) 
i feemed as reſolvent, emollient, and anodyne, 
k = -yates of the virtue of camomile. Its taſte is 
3 ſubacrid, ſubſaline, but not bitter; when 
a fac not much ſmell, but in drying it acquires a 
2 * of the aromatic kind, but not agreeable. 'The 
. of melilot, though of little ſmell itſelf, 
mw heightens that of other ſubſtances. It for- 
el gare name to a plaſter, to which its juice gave a 
en colour; but it is now ſeldom uſed. Boerhaave 
ions twelve ſpecies, and Dale adds another, but none 
hen are now in much uſe. bbb 


kids, Wil 


MELYPHY LLON. Baum. 1 65 THE 
MELISSA. Bajm or Baum. It is called meli//a, 
om deu, Honey, becauſe bees gather much Hane) from it. 
i called apiaſtrum, from apts, a bee, becauſe bees 


itz melivophyllum, from ge, honey, and guanoy,' a 


if; curago, citraria, and cedronella, becauſe its colour 
mbles that of a citron. It is the meliſſa officinalis, or 
liſa Italica hortenſis, racemis axitlaribue verticillatis, 
dicellis implicibus, floribus exalis inferioribus ſubſeth- 
os, Linn. It is a well known plant in our gardens 
> [talks are ſquare, the leaves are oblong, pointed, dark 
en, ſomewhat hairy, and ſet in pairs, in the boſoms 
which come forth pale, reddith, labiated flowers, ſtand- 
g ſeveral together on one pedicle, with the upper-lip 
ndiſh, erect, and cloven, and the lower divided into 
re ſegments. It is perennial, a native ef mountain- 
places in the northern parts of Europe, and flowers 
lune in our gardens. 1 e 5 

iz one of the mildeſt cordials and corroborants; hath 
pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of the lemon kind, and a 
aromatic taſte, of both which it loſes much in dry- 
g alight roughneſs, which the freſh herb is accompa- 


ung ſhoots are itronger than the full grown ſtems. 
ulions of the leaves in water ſmell agrecably of the 


they leave a conſiderable quantity of a bitteriſh au- 
re extract, | 
ktics, offend the head, as is complained off from ſage, 


an tne cohobated diſtilled water, and are the beſt pre- 
ations for the plant. | N „ 
On diſtilling the freſh herb with water, it impregnates 
ürlt running pretty ſtrongly with its grateful flavour, 
ſden large quantities are ſubjected to the operation at 
ten there ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface of the aque- 
* a ſmall portion of eſſential oil, which ſome call 
Iyriæ, 
our, and a very fragrant ſmell. | we 

MELISSA TCRCICA, called alſo meliſſa Americana 


ber rather Canary baum, commonly called balm of 
lead. This ſpecies of baum is a native in the Canary 
rand ſcarce bears the cold of our climes without ſhel- 


Uk, 
bocrhave takes notice of ſeven ſpecies, but theſe two 
7 molt uſcful. | | e 
A 100 . . 

ILLISSA, It is a name for ſeveral ſorts of Molda- 


inet fruteſcens teucrii tolio. 
* WOPHYLLUM. A name for the black hore- 
ras | 

Lb, or Melitea terra. Earth of Malta, It 
i W Vvhite marle. | | ID 
W108. A linckus prepared with honey. 

i ES. Honey-ſtone. It differs from the ga- 
ll. a lweetnels and colour. 5 

ook GO. Any medicine is thus called which hat 
"a 1855 and (weetneſs of honey. | 
b [17 UETTA. Grains of Paradiſe. 

Vin. *AVIUM, i. e. Meliceris. 

MTC OLIUM, Baum. 

l Or. Brrefoot trefol. 
The muſk melon. It is calle] m: 


lon from 


to but have not much taſte, though on being inſpiſſa- 


7 


{ with, becoming at the fame time more ſenſible; the 


Infuſions of baum do not, like other aro- 


„Cold infuſions in water, or ſpirit, are far better 


and others ol. Germanis, It is of a yellowiſh |] 


ola odore gravi, camphoraſma, and Moldavica. Tur- 


C l is commended as a ſtrengthener of the ſtomach 
due nervous ſyitem,- if infuſions of it are frequently 


, the Molucca, and Molucca ſpinoſa, alſo the galeop- 


\. MEMBRANA. 
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und ov, an apple, becauſe its pulp reſembles an apple, 
Boerhaave mentions ſeven ſpecies. They are only uſed 
in deſerts, and require that wine, or ſugar, or ſome anti- 
putreſcent be joined with them, becauſe they putrefy 
ſpeedily in the {ſtomach 

MELOCACTUS, from melo, an apple, and cattns, 
a thijile, becauſe it reſembles an ape, and is furniſhed 
with ſpines. Miller mentions two ſpecies, but they are 


not remarked for any medical virtues, 


MELOCARDUUS, i. e. Melocatus. 

MELON. It ſignifies an apple, the cheek, or a ſhcep. 
It is alſo a diſorder of the eye, and is when it protuberates 
out of the ſocket. | | 
MELONGENA, called alſo mala inſana, ſolanum po- 
miferum. Mad apple. It is through miſtake that they 
have been thought to have been injurious, and fo to have 
been thus named. The Spaniards and Italians eat them 


both in ſauce and in ſweet-meats : their taſte ſome what 


reſembles citron. Z +00 
MELOPEPO. The ſquaſh. It agrees in all things 
with the pompion, except that its fruit is roundiſh, ſtri- 
ated, angulous, cut into ſiwe parts, and full of flat ſeeds, 
which are affixed to a ipungy placenta. It is called lo- 
pepo, becauſe its fruit is nearly of the ſize of a melon, 
and it partakes of the nature of a pompion. Boerhaave 
mentions five ſpecies. | y | | 
MELOSIS, from wan, a probe. The ſearching of 
any part with a probe. WES: 1 | 
MELOTHRUM, i. e. Bryonia alba. | 
A membrane. 80 called becauſe 
it covers membrum, a limb. Winflow deſcribes a 


membrane to be a pliable texture of fibres, diſpoſed or in- 


terwoven together in the ſame place. They differ in thick- 


_ neſs, according to the ſmallneſs of their fibres, and the 


number of their planes. 
„„ | wy * 
The cellular membrane. See CELLVULOSA Mx Au- 
BRANE. | 5 | | 
The mucous membrane is that covering of the ſurface 
of any part, whether within the body or more externally, 
which is expoſed to any extraneous matter, ſuch as the 
{kin, internal membrane of the mouth, noſe, lungs, ſto- 
mach, ceſophagus, inteſtines, urinary paſſage, &c. 
The common membranes, called the common tegu— 
ments, are the ſcarf-ſkin, the true ſkin, and the cellular 
membrane: thoſe which cover particular parts are, the 
dura mater, pia mater, pleura, peritonzum, pericardium, 
perioſteum, membrana propria muſculorum, a vaſculat 


Theſe planes are called la- 


membrane which covers all the veſſels of the body, and 


thoſe which form the tubes, as the ſtomach, inteſtines, ar- 
teries, veins, gall-bladder, urinary bladders, &c. 
MEMBRANACEI. Inflammation of membranous 
arts gt” | | 
MEMBRAN E. The membranes. 
in midwifery. See INVOLUCRA. | | 
MEMBRANOLOGIA. Membranology. It treats of 
the common integuments, and of particular membranes. 
MEMBR ANOSUS, i. e. Faſcia lata. Fx 
MENDOSA SUTURA. The ſquamous ſuture in 
the ſkull: or baſtard ſutures, ſrom mendax, counterfeits, | 
MENDOSA# COSTA The ſpurious ribs, | 
MENING A ARTERLZA, i. e. Arteriæ duræ matris. 
MENINGES. The membranes of the brain, which 
are two;; the dura mater, and the pia mater. They are 
called meninges, or matres, from being the ſuppoſed ori- 
gin of all the other membranes. | | 
MENING AE ARTERLEA, i. e. Duræ matris arteriæ. 
MENINGOPHYLAKX, from rut, a membrane, and 
puyaocw, 10 guard. An inſtrument deſcribed by Celſus, 
lib. viii. cap. 3. contrived for guarding the membranes of 
the brain, whilſt the bone is raſped, or cut, after the ope- 
ration of the trepan. 1 | | 
MENINX. A membrane. But in anatomy it ſigni- 
fies the dura and pia mater. | | 
MENORRHAGIA. Exceſſive or extraordinary diſ- 
charge of the menſes. Dr. Cullen places this genus of 
diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order hæmorrhagiæ. He: 
diſtinguiſhes ſix ſpecies. 1. Menerrhagia rubra. See 
Menses ExCEsS1VE. 2. Menorrhogia abortus. When 
floodings happen to pregnant women, or miſcarriage. 
See ABORTUS. 3. Mencrrhagia lochialis. See LoCHIa. 


Thoſe ſo called 
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4. Menor- 


4. Menorrbagia vitiorum. When the appearances of the 
menſes are unuſual, as by an ulcer, &c. 3. Menorrhagia 
alba. See FLUOR AL BUS. 5. Menorrhagia nabothi. 
When there is a ſerous diſcharge from the vagina in 
pregnant women. | 25 | h 


MENORRHAGIA DIFFICILIS. Difficult menſtru- 


Dx#rECTIVE. 


ation, as when attended 1555 pain, &c. See MeNnsEs 


MENORRHAGIA ABORTUS. Flooding. Miſcar- | 


riage. 


MENORRHAGIA ALBA, i. e. Fluor albus. 


MENORRHAGIA GRAVIDARUM.. Flooding. 
Miſcarriage, WY n | 
MENORRHAGIA LOCHIALIS. The lochia. 


MENORRHAGIA NABOFHE The whites in preg- 
nant women. r * 
MENORRHAGIA RUBRA. Exceſſive menſes. 
MENORRHAGIA VIIIORUM. Irregular appear- 
anccs of the menſes. "Re re II on 
;. MENSAJOVIE. is e. Nen © (ET 
MENS ES, from menſis, à month, called alſo catame- 
nia. They are the periodical diſcharges of blood from 


N 


the uterus, from about the age of fourteen to about fifty. 


In warm climes they appear at about eight or nine years 
of age; but, with us, not until after twenty in many in- 


ſtance, although uſually at the age of from thirteen to 
fificen. The quantity is ſuppoſed to be from about four | 
to ten ounces; in ſome women this diſcharge continues to 


flow two days, in others three or four, or perhaps a week. 


In warm climes the quantity of the diſcharge may be from | 


two totwenty-four ounces. About their firſt eruption the 


quantity is ſmall; but in women arrived to maturity it is 


more. Thus the more lax the conſtitution; the larger the 
diicharge is, other circumſtances favouring. Lean women, 
and thoſe who abound with blood, evacuate more than 


ſuch as are fat and of a colder temperament; and thoſe. 


who are addicted to luxury and idleneſs, loſe a larger 
quantity than thoſe who uſe much exerciſe, and live on a 
poor, or a ſpare diet, Uſually, the fooner they appear, 


the ſooner they diſappear. Commonly this evacuation 


continues in this country to return until ſrom the forty 
to the forty-eighth, or ſomactimes the ſiftieth year. 
The mei ſes flow chielly from the uterus. Some ima- 


they ſpring from the vagina; but they may come through 
the os tincx, as is plain in floodings; beſides, the pto- 
cedentia proves it; for in ſuch caſes where the os tince 
protrudes beyond the labia, they have been obſerved to 
flow through it. Some have the flux by other paſ- 
ſages, as by periodical vomiting, coughing. of blood from 
the lungs, bleeding from the hzmorrhoidal veins, noſe, 
&c. But when the menſtrual blood paſſes by theſe pre- 
ternatural paſſages, it is productive of various diforders, 
The phenomena of the menſes ſeems to depend on 
this. The arteries of the uterus are larger than the ar- 


1 


gine, as ſometimes women with child have them, that 


teries in men, and their areas are to the thickneſs of their 


membranes, beyond the uſual proportion; on the contra- 
ry, the veins in the uterus are leſs than in men, and their 
coats ſtronger in this part than in many others. This me- 
chaniſm, and the increaſe of blood, generated in a month, 
will explain the phznomena, The heat of the body is in 
proportion to the craſſamentum of the blood; this crafſa- 
mentum increaling adds to the vital heat, which diſtend- 
ing the veſſels of the whole body, thoſe arteries which are 
the weakeſt, will be diſtended in the greateſt proportion, 
and thus pores, that before only admitted of ſerum to fill 
the cellular membrane, may now admit of red blood. 
Thus the increaſed blood mechanically diſcharges itſelf, 
which being done, the heat of the body is diminiſhed, the 
arterial coat contracts ſufficiently to reſtrain the blood 
from paſſing any longer that way. Drs. Friend and Hal- 


ler, both aſſe:t that this diſcharge is from a plethora, and 


ſupport their opinion with proper anatomical remarks. 
Boerhaave joins them in the ſame, as does many other 
phyſicians. of the greateſt eminence : but fame aſk, why 


is not this diſcharge brought on by every ardent or in- 


flammatory fever? To this it is anſwered, that it is very 
frequently, and when it is not, it is owing to a ſpaſm or 
other uſual cauſe of their obſtruction. This theory is ſup- 
ported by anatomical obſervations, the ſymptoras that pre- 


| | be a proviſion: for the preſervation of health there 


| fill. che time of pregnancy, a monthly diſcharge of thi 


| by the uterus, yet it hath ** by other pally 


the ſyſtem ; and their conſtitution may be ſuch, that the 


blood in greater quantity in the parts not yet equal 
_ evolved. By this means the whole of the ſyſtem mult | 
| ſucceſhvely evolved, till every part is brought to that d 
gree of diſtention which is neceſſary to bring them to 
balance with reſpect to denſity and reſiſtance with ot 
another. Upon theſe principles, there will be a period 
the growth of the body, whence the veſſels of the uten 


' Thagic effort, which may force the extremities of the ie 


way, the accounts for the 
ſyſtem, than what is conſtantly neceffary to the ſuccell 


muſt eſpecially depend, upon the plethora, or 1ncrea 


| l Ty effort 
their extremities, or produce a new hemorrhagic < 


cede, and thoſe that follow this evacuation Be 
diſcharge the breaſts ſwell, the head achs th | or 
their veins full of blood, the back achs. a, J 
other ſymptoms of a ſebrile ſtate; the due 1 
ing-excreted, nature is reduced a little belos, * 
health, as is evident by the languor and ifs. J 
The ſymptoms of defective menſes are the 2 
conſequent in an inert ſtate of the fluids. & 
Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the immediate Cauſe ; 
verfally allowed to be an accumulation of blood, p 
buſting the ſides of the veſſels, is diſcharged 
the diſcharge, the veſſels collapſe and unite ag 
next accumulation, and ſo on every month. And 
final cauſe ſeems plainly to be this : that the femal p 
ſtitution is fitted for making more chyle and blocd y 
required for its own nouriſhment, in order that there n 
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3 
perfluity becomes neceſſary ; and though this is commoy 


Again, that the redundancy of blood which makes the 
tamenia, was, by nature, deſigned for the foetus, ap 
ſtill more probable from their firſt appearance when x; 

— fit to bear children, and their ceaſing when they 4 
pait it. by. 150 W 9 

One of the lateſt opinions reſpecling the cauſe of 

menſes 18, that they depend upon a topical congeſlion. [ 
Cullen adopts this opinion, and in his lectures obſerre; 
follows. * The growth of the body depends upon t 
increaſe of the quantity of fluids giving occaſion to t 
diſtention of the veſſels, and thus producing the grad 
evolution and full growth of the whole ſyſtem Thize 
lution does not happen equally in every part of the he 
at the ſame time, but ſucceſſively, according to the dif 
rent ſize and denſity of the ſeveral veilels determined 
the original ſtamina. Thus the upper parts of ike ho 
firſt acquire their natural ſize, and then the lower ext 
mities. By the ſame conſtitution it ſeems to be determi 
ed, that the uterus of the human ſpecies ſhould not 
conſiderably evolved, till the reſt of the body is nearly 
rived at its full bulk. But as the veſſels of every par, 
their diſtention and growth, increaſe in denſity, aud gi 
thereby more reſiſtance to their further growth, at 

ſame. time, by the ſame reſiſtance, they determine t 


will be diſtended till they are in balance with the reſt 


diſtention may proceed ſo far as to open their extremitk 
terminating in the cavity of the uterus, ſo as to peur 
blood there; or it may happen, that a certain degree 
diſtention may be ſufficient to irritate and increale i 
action of the veſſels, and thereby to produce an mo 
ſels with the ſame effeck of pouring out blood. In cit 
firſt appearance of a flow | 
blood from the uterus in women. In order to ibis! 
does not ſuppoſe any more of a general plethora in * 


evolution of the ſeveral parts of itz and he proceecs upd 
the ſuppoſition, that the evolution of each particu t [7 


congeſtion, in its proper veſſels. 'Thus he ſuppoſcs't 
happen with reſpect to the uterus; but as its my 
ſtate, he obſerves, produees an evacuation of blood ft 
its veſſels, this evacuation muſt empty thoſe velels 4 
eſpecially, and put them again into a relaxed flats be. 
reſpect to the reſt of the ſyſtem. This emptied an 10 
laxed ſtate of the veſſels of the uterus will give ccc! f 
to a new congeſtion of blood in them, till they are 5 
brought to that degree of diftention, that may either 5 
that may have the ſame effect. Thus, an emen 
blood from the uterus being once begun b) 1 "al 
before En it muſt, by the Ry of gow” 
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fg, return after a certain period, and muſt continue | 
F of till particular circumſtances occaſion a conſider- 
a 3 in the conſtitution of the uterus. What de- 
b 8 the periods of theſe returns to be nearly in the 
Pe. montd, he cannot exactly explain; but ſuppoſes 
* end upon a certain balance between the veſſels 
sand thoſe of the other paits of the body. 
lis must determine the firſt periods; and when it does 
5 ein be underſtood, that a conliderable increaſe or 
uon of the quantity of the blood in the whole ſ yſtem | 
-1 have but little effect in increaſing or diminiſhing 
be quantity diſtributed to the uterus. It may alſo 
lo be {urther obſerved, that when the evacuation has 
j en repeated for ſome time at regular periods, it may be 
noſed that the power of habit, which ſo readily takes 
ce in the animal ſyſtem, may have a great ſhare in de- 
«mining the periodical motions of the uterus to be with 
en regularity, though in the mean time conſiderable 
hanges may have happened with reſpect to the whole 
1 | Y | 
115 theory, Dr. Hamilton obſerves, though ſtill liable 
o objections, ſeems, however, as rational as any opinion 
it has yet been advanced: nor ſhall we ever perhaps be 
de clearly to inveſtigate the ſecret principles upon which 
is, and many other phoenomena of the animal ceconomy_ 
ally intricate and myſterious, depend. See Dr. Hamil- 
aus Outlines, p. 56. 60. | | 


Defeftive Menſes. 


When during the age in which the returns of the men- 
tale regular, they approach with difficulty, and are diſ- 
arzed ſparingly, they are ſaid to be obſtructed; but 
ten they do not appear at all, they are ſuppreſſed. See 
IENORRHOEA, | | | 
At the approach, as well as at the exit of the menſcs, the 
(dy is fingularly ſuſceptible of unnatural and uneaſy im- 
tclions, and ſuffers much from them. The menſes are 
tarded by cold, poor blood, ſorrow, ſudden frights, ex- 

live evacuations of any ſort, aſtringev's, violent ſhocks, 
by a fall, &c. after which laſt they ſometimes never re- 
n. Ia general, the cauſe is, a defect of craſſamentum 
the blood, or a ſtricture of the uterine veſlels. 
large is interrupted naturally during pregnacy, but 
'$ is not always the caſe, for ſome have them -hree 
onths, ſome fix months, and ſome the whole time of 
flation, but in leſs quantity than at other times, except 
& in the few inſtances of women who never have them 
| during their being pregnant. For the moſt part, the 


o though many women have a return about the third 


an by the ninth or teath. * 


 uppreſſed. In many inſtances the blood hath diſ- 
aged itlelf by other outlets. Sometimes an epilepſy is 
Wendant ſymptom, a loſs of memory, a dropſy of the 
pa, or a ſcirrhous tumor there, and innumerable 
ber dilorders. 1 | 5 
Phe inteſtines and the uterus receive their nerves from 
Fam? parr; it thence happens that if the one is diſeaſed 
ther ſuffers; hence the nauſea, ſickneſs, vomiting, 
betta, &c. when the uterus is diſordered. 

82 


of women are owing to a ſuppreſſion of the menſes; 


1 the cauſe, as the conſequence of other diſorders ; 
| general, for the removal of obſtructions, there is lit- 
"1c to do than to remedy the particular indiſpoſition 
* Lone which the patient may labour. Hence dit- 
15 Oppoſite methods of cure will be required, ac- 
[6 = the habit of body and nature of the ſymptoms. 

I 2 cations of cure will then be as the cauſe, e. g. 
Ae ene plethora produces the diſorder, leſſen it. 
: <8 a defect of good blood it muſt be improved. 
Wade in the uterine veſſels are preſent, they muſt 
welſals 15 If there is a natural ill conformation of 
eile Palliatives only can be propoſed; but in every 
—.— one indication may ſufſice, viz. in other re- 
ore the body to its healthy ſtate, and this evacua- 


is are moſtly interrupted during the time of giving 
ourth month after delivery, and almoſt all have them 


beſides the undue” diſcharge, moſt of the ſymptoms of a 
orols attend alſo, both when the menſes are obſtructed 


generally received opinion, that many of the diſ- 


bt may, perhaps, be doubted whether this will ſo often 
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tion will-ſpontaneouſly flow; if a final ceſſation hath not 
arrived, and which will manifeſt no morbid effects. 
If a viſcidity, or too great a coheſion in the blood be the 
cauſe, bleeding and attenuants will be neceſſary ; the heat 
in this caſe may occaſion a ſtricture in the veſſels great 
enough to reſiſt the diſcharge, and here the ſal diureticus 
is an admirable aſſiſtant; it may be given from 3 ſs. to 3 ii. 
three times a day; if the larger doſe runs off by tool, it 
muſt be leſſened. Nitre, borax, and black hellebore, are 
alſo proper in theſe circumſtances. 

The moſt frequent cauſe is a defeCt in the quantity of 
good blood, an attendant of which is generally a redun- 
dancy of vapid ſerum. Here antimonial vomits, repeated 
as frequently as this kind of evacuants is required ; aloe- 
tic purges, joined with calomel, the tinct. ſacr. or pil. 
Rufh, are excellent both as alteratives and evacuants; bit- 
ters, aromatics, and ferrugineous preparations, finiſh the 
cure, if. moderate and duly repeated exerciſe, and a cor- 
dial nouriſhing diet accompany them. In every inſtance 
of obſtructed men/es, if the woman is weakly, endeavour 


firſt to increaſe her ſtrengh; when that is effected theſe 


natural diſcharges will uſually return; if they then do not, a 
prudent uſe of emmenagogues, that is, of timulating forcers, 
may be admitted; but until the conſtitution is filled with 
good juices, it would be abſurd to force away what is al- 
ready very deficient ; or to expect that nature ſhould diſ- 
charge that whereof ſhe needs a ſupply. 

A ſluggiſh viſcid ſerum may be corrected by repeated 
doſes of tinct. ſacr. or of the pil. Ruſh. given ſo as to keep 
the bowels free from coſtiveneſs, or by pills of ſoap and 
aloes. If theſe promote the piles inſtead of what is in- 
tended, their effect is ſalutary, as this is the beſt ſubſtitute 


count, the beſt deobſtruent will be, ſome preparation of 
iron, Or if it heats too much, the black hellebore may be 


choſen. The breathing of ſome patients is affected by 


the uſe of iron, but the addition of a little gum ammo- 
niacum ſeldom fails to relieve ; the following form in ge- 
neral will ſucceed. R Limat. mart. 3 vi. gum ammon. 
ſapon. venet, ad 3 ii. ſpec. aromat. 3 i. aloes 3 ſs ſyr. q. 


ſ. f. p. mediocr. | 2 
This 


When the head-ach and ſickneſs in the ſtomach affects 
theſe patients, Dr. Alſton extols the uſe of borax; but 


ſtomach cannot diſſolve it. | 

As to forms of medicines adapted to a variety of cir- 
cumſtances, ſee an excellent variety in Brooks's and the 
London Practice of Phyſic. fa . 
Bleeding is almoſt univerſally the firſt ſtep taken in theſe 
caſes; but except there is a manifeſt redundance of good 
blood, this evacuation is rarely to be admitted of. If the 
operation is performed, the beſt time for it is juſt before 
the expected approach of the menſes. 

Vomits are beſt adminiſtered juſt before the menſtrual 
return; and if a tenſeneſs of the uterine veſſels is ſuſ- 
peed to concur to this diſeaſe, the patient ſhould fit ſo 
as to receive the vapours of warm water up the vagina, 
during the operation of vomiting medicines. 


vomit is working off, or two or three times a day during 
the ſymptoms of the men/es approach. 
Volatile ſalts diluted with water, and received in the 


menſes, if prudently uſed. | 


which are excited by a painful approach of the menſes, 
and which too often retard or obſtruct their courſe ; it is 
true that little is to be expected when there is a natural 
ill conformation of the veſſels; but when pain, or ſpaſ- 
modic ſymptoms are attendant, ten grains of the pil. ſa- 
ponac. may be repeated, as the urgency of the caſe re- 
quires, until the difficulty is ſurmounted. When ſpaſms 
increaſe, convulſions ſometimes come on, and increaſe 
both difficulty and danger; here, beſides gentle opiates, 
the uſe of galbanum, camphor, balſam of Peru, and 
other antiſpaſmodics, are required. 


An immoderaie Flux of the Menſes. See MENORRHaG1aA, 
A too long continued, or a too frequent return of the 


6 G e 


for the uterine flux: but, quitting the aloes on this ac- 


adviſes it to be given in a fluid ſkate, for he thinks that the 


Pedilaves are often of peculiar efficacy as aſſiſtants to 
| other means, and may be uſed during bleeding, whilſt a 


form of vapour up the vagina, powerfully promote the 


Opiates are often very uſeful to promote thoſe ſpaſms. 


menſes 
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ME N e 

menſes, or any ſuch diſcharge as reduces the patient's mechanical power. 2. Thoſe which act b 
{ſtrength during the intervals of their return, is called im- mixed with a repellent power. 3. Such as a Vs 
moderate. | tual attraction between the parts of the ſolvent ar . an 
Women with ſoft lax habits, thoſe who have frequently | Of this kind there are many. 4. Thoſe which. *. 
miſcarried, and thoſe with whom are caſe and plenty, are | joint concurrence of the ſeveral properties induce 1 
the molt ſrequent ſubjeQts of this complaint; not but more | three preceding. Of this kind there are the lagi 
vigorous conſtitutions may ſuffer this way, and do, when ber. Sett nut 
ſubjected to violent euercile. Re. | It is ſuppoſed by many, that the ſo 
Among the variety of cauſes, the chief is, a weakneſs principally affected by their pores 
of the veſſels, particularly of thoſe through which this dif- | rent form or ſize, or both, of theſe pores, it is Owing 1 
charge is made; in ſome inftances the morbid cauſe is, different menſtruums diſſolve, or are required ſer 
an acrimony and thinneſs of the blood; in others the oc- | rent bodies. But not to mention the various errors wh 
caſional cauſes are, violent exerciſe, ſudden violent paſ- | attend this notion, the following appears to he ry 
ſion, abortion, a plethoric habit, particular medicines or | probable, if not real cauſe of ſolution. The tl 
diet, &c. 1 | putting the parts of the ſolvend in motion, hurries tk 
An approaching hzmorrhage of this kind is uſually at- along with itſelf ; in the ſame motion of fluidiy * 
tended with a laſfitude of the whole body, a pain in the | itſelf with them, as water puts falt into a like motic 
back and loins, tenſion ofthe hypochondria, paleneſs of fluidity, and ſo unites itſelf. And as a ſolution is eſa 
the face, horripilation ofithe ſkin, conſtriCtion of the pores, by a union of the ſolvent with the ſolvend, fo, when i 
&c. And the companions of this flux, are all thoſe union is deſtroyed, and the ſolvent forf. 


| lution of bodies 
„and that to che f 


ae ikes the foly 

ſymptoms which are the conſequents of impoveriſhed the fluidity ceaſes, and the ſolvend is ſeparated ral 
A „ 5 | menſtruum or folvent, and thus precipitation is ef:Ad 
Whilſt the pulſe is good, bleeding in the arm may be In ſhort, the whole of ſolution and precipitation ariſes; 
adviſed, and the greatelt advantage attends this operation if the greater or lefs diſpoſition to unite or recede, that 
performed on the firſt day of the menſes appearing, But | in reſpeCtive bodies, to each other; thus gold is vifh 
if the ſtrength is greatly reduced, the fame means muſt bein aqua regia, bur not by ſpirit of nitre, not becayp 
uſed to check as were uſed to promote this evacuation | pores do not admit the ſpirit of nitre, but hecauſe it 
when its deſect is owing to a defect of good blood; diſpoſed to unite with the one and not with the other; 
theſe are vitriolic acids, the bark, bitters, aromatics, and | when one ſolvend is rendered fluid by a ſolvent, ik: 
chalybeates, which muſt be given in the intervals of the ther ſolvend, to which the ſaid ſolvent is more powerfy 


* ; . 1 5 ; 5 ! 
diſcharges. | | EE. diſpoſed to unite be added, the ſolvent quits its over N 
As to the means of relief during the preſent exceſſive and unites ufelf to the added one, leaving the firlt to oh 
flux, what is ſaid in the article abortus may ſerve as a full | cipitate. | * 


direction here. _ The principal menſtrua in pharmacy are, water, 
If the meſes are too copious in pregnant women, the ſpirits, yinous ſpirits, alkaline ſalts, and oils, det! 
true and only remedy is opium, which muſt be given un- Dict. of Chem. article S0LUT1o0N, Boerhaare's 
til the end is obtained; if the pulſe require it, blood may | miſtry. — _ Es ESD | 
be taken from the arm; or, if great pains attend in the | MENTAGRA. An obſtinate tetter which appear 
belly, and it is evident that they are of the ſpaſmodic in Italy during the reign of Claudius Cæſar. It bg 
kind, clyſters, in each of which is a dram or more of the | upon the chin, and extended itſelf over the face, even 

\ tin, Thebaic. will be the moſt proper means of relief, the eyes, and deſcended to the neck, breaſt, and ant 
. TS, — | In order to the cure, a cautery was applied to ſome ed 

The Menſes departing. venient part, and made to penetrate the bone. 


3 3 Tg | MENTAGRA. A almonar 
It uſually happens that this periodical difcharge ceafes | MENT ALTES. ee ere, 
betwixt the age of forty and fifty; with ſome women it | the functions of the min ee gigurbe q Ts. 
happens earlier. Sometimes l quits ow all at 3 NIENTASTRU NI. Hairy water 19 | 
enerally its departure is gradual, and this time is often IT —_ „ rn or aa 
Critical with the ſex. Pains in the head and about the | ONT RY, Horſe mint. & he mentha ſytrek 
loins, nauſea, the flour albus, and many other troubleſome MENTHA. Mint: It is a perennial herb with ſq 


and ſometimes dangerous ſymptoms, are attendant z but | 3 ee $092 = | 
they generally yield to frequent bleeding in ſmall quantities, ſtalks, ſerrated leaves, ſet in pairs; and ſpikes of mono 


ps : f talous flowers, each ich i 1 r ſectio 
and aloetic purges with chalybeates. I he diet ſhould and followed by 7 Sap Leben my on. Boe 
now be rather ſparing, except the ſtrength of the perſon | haave enumerates thirteen ſpecies; Dale adds four ms 
is remarkably diminiſhed, and the exerciſe ſhould be | to them: and of theſe we have ſixteen which grow nat 
ſomewhat increaſed, _ . rally in England. 3 | 
See Freind's Emenalogia ; Hoffman s Med. Rat. Syft. MENTHA SPICATA. called alſo mentha fat 
Phys CCC ˖˙˙ ˙0 r vulgaris, hart-mint, and common ſpear-ol 
F Te ; I.. Mentha ſativa, Pharm: Edinb. menth. ſpicata. Wi: 
: MENSIS PHILOSOPHICUS. A philoſophical or | Mentha vir: F: 5 1 ſoicis oblongis 0 
chemical month. This is not one determined ſpace of Janceolatis nudis ſerratis ſeſſilibus; ſtaminibus «ol 
time, for, according to ſome, it is three days and nights, longioribus, Linn. It hath oblong narrow pointed lean 
others ſay it is ten, and there are who reckon it thirty and joined cloſe to the ſtalk, and ſmall purpliſh flowers, ft 
even forty days. | = | 2 6 PrP 


27 | a 55 ing on long ſpikes on the tops. It is a native of wart 
| | 5 MEN 81 RUA. The menſes in women, and the bleed- | climes ; it is common in our gardens, and flowers in Ju 
ing piles in men. | | | 


Fre 85 De | and July. 55 

MENSTRUUM. Thus is a barbarous term, and de- It hath a ſtrong, agreeable, aromatic ſmell, anda 
notes a body, which when artificially apphed to another, | teriſh, roughiſh moderately warm taſte ; it is reftringe! 
| divides it ſubtily, ſo that the particles of the ſolvent re- 3 £ ig Reba ed wean 
, a . | carminative, and ſtomachic; in vomitings and Mes, 

| mains thoroughly intermixed with thoſe of the ſolvend. of the ſtomach few ſimples have an equal efficacr+ b 
This ſolvent was called a menſtruum, becauſe the che- | infuſion of mint in JM! is drank with milk when acid 
miſts in its application to the ſolvend firſt uſed a moderate prevails in the ſtomach. the milk will not coagulateM 
ſire for a philoſophical month, or forty days; hence atoſe] he juice expreſſed from the leaves retgins the dig 
| . the name of a menſtrual ſolvent, and at length was called nat and reſtrigency, but not the aroma of the nun, 
| barely a menſtruum. It is ſynonymous with the word | 1: its chief virtue lies This herb is very little hut 
ſolvent. | k - . I f ; b Ider ite ( 

| | : | | | eeping, drying, or being expoſed to any mw. 
Many bodies are called menſtruums that are hard, and 98 8 3 12 FIR 12 _— me 0 extras 
F cannot act in that ſtate as ſolvents; and hence menſtru- fich tincture from the: mint : a longer maceration eri 
= ums are divided into the ſolid and fluid kinds; and how- 2. 8 le. Het WAl 
11 755 the groſſer parts, and ſo is leſs agreeable. 
3 ever theſe may be ſubdivided, all the known menſtruums n er 't boiling diba 
1 Le eee eee, more readily extracts its virtues, but bol Gl 
4 7 ” L 6 - 6 } | 
1 * 3 e nien ac by 2 the aroma. Inſuſions and tinctures contain de 
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of the mint, the oil and the diſtilled water only the 
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" ctr is the moſt agrecable that is diſtilled from 
a mint; and it is further improved by the me- 
q 5 for making a tincture of mint. In diſtillation 
al an eſſential oil arifes, which is of a pale, yel- 
3 changing by age to a reddiſh one; and in 
lr 220 an ounce from ten pounds of mint, which 
| 3 ſhould be gathered when the flower is put 
#4 oil is ſtrong of the mint, but not ſo agreeable. 

dr nt digeſted in ſpirit of wine, either with or with- 
len, gives out all its virtue, without its diſagreeable 
Gyirit takes up very little in diſtillation. An ex- 
made with ſpirit poſſeſſes the concentrated virtues of 


bodies 


thi an 
wing ü 
for 
Us wh 
the h 
e ſolve 


ries the ne portion Ol dried leaves. Fifteen grains of the re- 
J un % extract obtained from either the common int or 
moticn mit, by means of ſpirit of wine, is equivalent to 
+0 ems of the dried herb. Ihe ſpirituous tincture min- 
when | with watery liquors without precipitation or turbid- 
e {0ive 


but ſpirituous liquors impregnated with its pure 
2 parts by diſtillation, turn milky on the admixture 
ter. 
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Tinfure of Mint. — 


0a pint of mint water add half an ounce of the dried 
es ol mint; let them ſtand four hours in a warm place, 
then train. | Ee 

b. diltili-d water contains as much of the volatile part 
he herb as it can retain : however, by infuſion it takes 
zz much from the mint as pure water would. Thus 
f the ſimple diſtilled waters may be much improved, 
when required the water diſtilled from one vegetable 
b- the menſtruum for a different one. | 
ENTHA PIPERI LIS. Pepper-mint. Mentha piperita, 
he ntha floribus capitatis, foliis ovatis petiolatis, ſtamini- 


water, 2 
„ oo 


ares corolla brevioribus, Linn. It hath acuminated leaves 
| ery ſhort pedicles, and the flowers ſet in ſhort thick 
| pen t: 01 heads; it is a native of this kingdom, and, fo far 
It beg known, of this kingdom only; it is plentifully raiſed 
de, even zudens on account of its uſefulneſs; its natural ſoil is 
and hank atery one, but it does not, like the other ſpecies, loſe 
 lome eq ch by being cultivated in any other. | 
thath a more penetrating ſmell than the other mints, a 
mona er and a warmer taſte ; it is pungent and glowing, 
„ in wht 


pepper, and ſinks, as it were, into the tongue; at 
is talte is hot, and afterwards it ſeems to be cold and 
ewhat nitrous. It is of great uſe in flatulent com- 
"ts, byſteric depreſſions, &c. it exerts its activity as 
© a5 it is in the ſtomach, diffuſes a glowing warmth 
bh the whole ſyltem, yet is not liable to heat the 
tution near ſo much as might be expected from the 
t warmth and pungency of its taſte. | 

realy and ſtrongly impregnates either water or ſpirit 
miufon ; in diſtillation with water, it gives over a 
e quantity of efſential oil, of a pale greeniſh yellow 
pur, growing darker coloured by age, and poſſeſſes a 


a {ylreſ 


with ſqu 
of mono 
ir ſectio 
up. Bog 
3 four mo 
grow nat 


tha * t degree of the ſmell and pungency of the herb; as 
mend of this oil as can be ſuſpended in rectified ſpirit of 
ah 3 *15 ſold under the name of the eſſence of pepper-mint. 
q dg 100 


e decoction which remains after diſtillation, like that of 


wy . * mints, and a bitteriſh ſubaſtringent. 155 
6550 1 Pa AQUATICA, alſo called ſiſymbrium men- 
1 um, mentha rotundifolia paluſtris. Red water mint. 


eres are ſomewhat oval, and are ſet on pedicles; the 
ue are long, ſtanding out from the flowers. 


INTHA PALUSTRIS FOLIO OBLONGO, called 


vers in Ju 


140 

ane 4 U p . . . . 
raw rum hirſutum, auricularia. Hairy water 
4 wweakad I Fs long hairy leaves, which have no pedicles, 
a l * 1 ſpikes of flowers. Both theſe ſpecies, which 
"en acid m7 water minis, grow on mountainous grounds 
ale 0 1 n es, and on the banks of rivers, and flower to- 
the di oh 7 of ſummer ; their ſmell is leſs agreeable 
2 3 ſpear- mint, their taſte more bitter and pun- 
he Dun, B the ec d { . 
ittle bun ll: th ond tort approaches a little towards penny- 
(£1 # nd . . p 

1 eld much leſs eſſential oil than the ſpear- 
odere, and their vi i i | 

lf I virtues, though ſimilar to it, are much 
x ext! Nor in degree. | 
on extra lie Mary o . | . : . . 
Hot wal ita 7. 8 water mint is ſuppoſed to be auricularia, 
„ dien dür dlca, or ear=wort 3 celebrated by Marloe for 
8 Us fl ie of deafneſs 
| the W | : | 


wil 


a CATARLA, called alſo nepeta, cattaria, 


MER 


mentha felina, nep, or cat-mint. It is the nepeta cataria, 
Linn. It grows wild in hedges and on dry banks; it is 
moderately aromatic, of a ſtrong ſmell, reſembles a mix- 
ture of mint and penny-royal, and participates of their 
virtues: Cats are fond of it when it is a little withered ; 
whence its name. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Tourneſort's 
Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat: Med. 
MEN'THASTRUM. A name for the red water mint. 
MENTULA. A name for the penis, becauſe it often 
plucks a man by the chin from more ſerious buſineſs to 
venerous embraces. NY | 
MENTULA ALATA, A ſubmarine plant which 
grows qn rocks, and reſembles a bird's wing. 
MENTULAGRA. A diforder of the penis, induced 
by a contraction of the erectores muſculi, and cauſing 
1mpotence. | 
MENTUM. The chin. It is the anterior protube- 
rance which terminates the lower part of the face, from 
whence it runs to the neck ; the under part of the chin is 
termed its baſis, and it is diſtinguiſhed from the throat by 
a tranſverſe fold, which reaches from ear to ear; in the 
middle of the chin is a dimple. | 
MEN'TZ. An abbreviation of Index Nom. Plant. Mul- 
tilinguis Opera Chriſt: Menzelii. en 
MENTZELIA. A plant growing in Jamaiza, but of 
no medical virtue. It is ſo called by Father Plumier, in 
honour of Mentzclius; 2 | 
MENY ANTHES. Marſh ttefoil, or buck-bean. Sce 
TR1FOLIUM PALUDOSUM. | | 
MEPHITIS. A poiſonous exhalation, or what the 


miners call a damp. Venomous ſteams or damps are 


what the Latins call by this name. 'The word mephiticus, 


as ariſes from brimſtone and water, or a damp or ſtrong 
ſmell from corrupt water mixed with earth and brimſtone. 


ful, injurious, &c. it is applied to fixed air. See AIR. 
parations of mercury. But the atra bilis is alſo called the 
named mercurial diſeaſes. 


bona, lapathum unctuoſum folio triangulo, blitum, che- 
nopodium, all-good, Engliſh mercury. It is a plant with 


triangular leaves, covered underneath with a whitiſh unc- 
tuous meal; it hath ſtriated hollow ſtalks, partly erect and 


partly procumbent, bearing on the tops ſpikes of ſmall 
imperfect flowers, each of which is followed by a ſmall 
black ſeed, incloſed in the cup; it is perennial, grows by 


are uſed as emollients in clyſters and fomentations. 'The 


and promote urine. See Raii Hiſt, 


gloſſy leaves, and branched ſtalks. The flowering plants 
called female, and thoſe which produce ſeeds, are both 
annual, and grow wild together in ſhady uncultivated 
grounds. | e | 
taſte; they poſſeſs a ſmall degree of mucilage, and a little 
ſaline matter, but are not much uſed. _ <a 

MERCURIALIS SYLVESTRIS, called alſo cyno- 
crambe, merc. montana, wild mercury, dog's mercury. 
It is the mercurialis perennis of Linnæus. It is one of 
the poiſonous plants found in Great Britain. | 

The root is creeping, light coloured, and fibrous. The 
ſtalk is a foot high, ere, green, juicy, and unbranched. 
The leaves are oval, ſerrated, pointed at the extremity, 
placed in pairs oppoſite to each other. The flowers grow 
at the tops of the ſtalks, and in thin flender ſpikes out of 
the alæ of the leaves, and are of a light green. The 
flowers are of two kinds, male and female, he furrows 
of the germen receive a barren filament, terminated with 
a gland, marked with two dark-coloured ſpots. It flow- 
ers early in the ſpring. It 13 found in woods, Nady 
places, and ditch-banks. It is diſtinguiſhed from the Frenc 
mercury in that it is perennial, being larger, having rough 
leaves, and the ſtalks not at all branched, 


The 


mephitic, ſignifies ſtinking, particularly ſuch an ill ſmell 


And as the word mephitic is uſed to ſignify noxious, hurt- 
- MERCURIALIS. Mercurial. An epithet of all pre- 
mercurial humour; and the diſeaſes thence generated are 


MERCURIALIS, alſo called bonus Henricus, tota 


the road ſides and in waſte grounds, and flowers in Au- 
guſt. The leaves are mucilaginous, and a little ſubſaline, 


young ſhoots are eaten in ſpring ; they looſen the belly 
MERCURIALIS MAS, called alſo mercurialis teſti- 


culata, merc. ſpicata, mere. fœmina. French mercury. 
It is the mercurialis annua, Linn. This plant hath ſmooth. 


The leaves have no remarkable ſmell, and very little 
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This plant is ſaid by many writers to be injurious both | put the mixture into a crucible ca 


| * Gar Yar : . pable of holding f) 

to man and beaſt, Dr. Withering ſays, in his Botanical | five times as much give a gradual fire until the ©, 
Arrangement, that it is dreſſed like ſpinach ; it is very | ceaſes, then haſtily encreaſe it to a white heat: 19 [El 
good eating early in the ſpring ; that, probably, when | of a garlick ſmell be perceived during the wh * Cur 
the ſeaſon is more advanced, and the plant is become | the particles of icon retain their form ut * © 
more acrimonious, its ill qualities takes place. them being melted, we may be ſure that the 5 0. an þ be 

The ſymptoms that are ſaid to be produced by it are a | tains no arſenic.” Neumann denies the polſki 
nauſea, vomiting, and afterwards comatoſe ſymptoms. preparation being adulterated- with arſenic and * 1 
Its ill effects are removed as in the caſes of poiſonous that inſtead of their ſubliming together 5 . 
muſhrooms. See AMANITA & VENENUM. n Ne a 


attract the marine acid to itſelf, and the 


Wilmot's Obſervations on poiſonous Vegetables. revived, inſtead of ſublimed, into the forks wich 
| MERCURIALIS FRUTICOSA INCANA TES TI. preparation is found in. 8 
CULATA, called alſo mariſicum, thelygonon. Chil- The white corroſive mercury is a violent medicine | 


dren's mercury. _ 
This is only met with in the gardens of the curious, 
and flowers in ſummer. In Barbary it is uſed againſt dif- 


corrupts and deſtroys all parts of the bod 
more ſpeedily than white arſenic does, 
Ad-. Phagedenica. R Merc. corroſ. alb. 26. 


eaſes peculiar to women. | caleis. f lib. i. m. The lime renders it more mild | pn 
_ MERCURIUS. Quickſilver. See Ax CEN TU V1- | mery's Chemiſt, | fi 
VUM. ; 2 ., 


| 82 | Internally taken, it produces the moſt violent frr 
MERCURIUS ALB. SUBEIMAT. i. e. Merc.; cor. | toms, ſuch as thirſt, ſickneſs, vomiting, Pain, 


„ . 5 ni 4 of blood and mucus, ſwoonings, convullions, gang by v 
MERCURIUS ALKALIZATUS. Alkalizated mer- | and death. When an imprudent doſe hath been nl | 
cury, called alſo ZEthiopi alb. R Argent. viv. puriſs. | vomit of the vitriol. alb. t:ould be inftantly river, 
3 viij. ocul. cancr. 5 vi. alb. ov. rec. q. ſ. f. paſta mollis. mote the ſpeedieſt diſcharge ; after puking woch 
If theſe are rubbed well in a glaſs mortar until the glo- times, give a ſolution of fixed alkaline (alt in pure 4 
bules of quickſilver diſappear, and then permitted to ſtand | and let it be plentiſully drank; then Telutions of Lum 
until the compoſition is dry, you will have an alka/izate | bic may be plentifully given with proper doſes of opia 
mercury, half of which is mercury itſelf, This prepara- | for opium is the belt corrector of the active preyacul 
tion was invented by Dr. Burton. It is obſerved that mer- | of mercury. | Do ate 
curials prepared without a ſaline ſtimulus, are moſt effica- Notwithſtanding the ill effects of imprudent doſes 
cious in intermittents, rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, and pe- | this medicine, its uſefulneſs is not equalled by any d 
ripneumonies, after due bleeding and purging. In other | known means ſor relief in many diſorders. In the ye 
caſes it operates more gently than when reduced to a calx | real diſeaſe it is one of the moſt uſeful preparations of 
by fire, or is prepared with acids; but is leſs certain in | cury, if not the moſt ſo : in carcinomarous or phagelt 
its effects. In general it is an excellent method of adminiſ- | ulcers, in cancers and cancerous indifpoſitions, obſt 
tering mercury as an alterative z its doſe may be from three | cutaneous diſorders, cacheCtic ulcers, dimneſs of f 
grains to as much as the patient can bear, without pro- and glandular ſwellings, it hath ſucceeded in maar 
moting any ſenſible excretion. If it runs off by ſtool, | ſtances when all other known methods of cure have fi 
opium is better than aſtringents for reſtraining it. But, as its power is great, ſo it muſt be long contin 
MERCURIUS CALCINATUS, Calcined quick- | in very ſmall doſes, The following ſolution of it 
ſilver. | OY | © | ſerve as a general form, and the doſe may be propomo 
— This preparation is directed by the London college to | to the nature of the caſe and the conſtitution of the pat t 
be prepared in a flat-bottomed glaſs, with a ſmall hole at R Merc. corrof. alb. pr. xvi. ſpt. vini rect. 51 "i 
the top, for the admiſſion of air; but if the glaſs is large, | From half a table ſpoonful the doſe may be increak 
and the opening a wide one, the air having a more free | diſcretion will admit, and may be repeated two orf 
admiſſion, the proceſs will ſooner be effected. If the heat | times a day. The belt vehicles are watery and muci 
applied to the quickſilver is ſo great as to make it diſtil, nous liquors; the moſt common in venereal comphir 
inſtead of calcining, it will be continued in its original | the deco&. ſarſaparil. but in want of it ſolutions af! 
ſtate ; but by a heat ſomewhat leſs than what makes it | arabic will be very uſeful ; theſe and ſuch like may bet 
riſe, it is reduced to a red ſhining powder, of a ſharp | in all other caſes, if the preſcriber directs no oth: 
nauſeous penetrating taſte, and is poſſeſſed of a quality | more particularly adapted to relieve. See Nict. of Ul 
which diſorders the body both long and violently, and | Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works; L 
diſpoſes it to excretions. By agitation, or by triture, fi- | Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. i. p. 365, &c. vol. ii. p. 7%, 8 
milar effects are produced on the mercury, and in much | MERCURIUS CORROSIV US RUBER. Ke 
| leſs time. This red powder gripes more than the merc. | rofive mercury; it is alſo called red precipilate 
dulc. ſexties ſublim. than which it does not appear to be a London College directs to take of purified quick! 
better medicine, though, in ſome few inſtances, it agrees | of the compound aqua fortis, equal weights; to! 
better with the patient. The doſe is from gr. ſs. to gr. ii. | together in a flat-bottomed glaſs upon a ſand-hieat, wr 
mixed with opium. | LT US. | humidity is exhaled, and the dry maſs hath 2cquizedl 
_ MERCURIUS CHEMICORUM, i. e. Argent. viv. colour. | CERT 5 
MERCURIUS CINNABARINUS. See CINNAB. It may be obſerved that the marine acid Liſpole 
Facr. . _ mercurial calx to aſſume the bright ſparkling red f 
T1 MERCURIUS CORALLINUS. This is a prepara- | ance which is admired in it, and which, though ny 
= | tion in the Diſpenſatory of the London college, and is di- | vantage as a medicine, is eſteemed a mark of its 
a rected with a view to render the merc. cor. rub. a more | neſs and ſtrength. As ſoon as it hath acquired ti 
mild internal medicine; but no conſiderable advantage is | lour, it ſhould be immediately removed from it lie 
obtained by the proceſs. | N it will ſoon loſe it again. | pact ol 
MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS ALBUS. The white | This preparation is ſometimes mixed with nin 
corroſive mercury. 48 | | | vermillion, but then the bright colour 15 deſtroje 
Ihe modes of preparing this medicine are various; but | only minium is added, it may be detected by ai 
as it conſiſts only of mercury and the marine acid, what- | tle of the ſuſpected corroffve mercury on 2 Ver) 1 
ever additions are made to theſe in the proceſs, they can for thus the mercury will paſs off in fumes, 10 f 
only be for facilitating the union of the mercury wich the | will be left behind. 1 
marine acid. | The red corrofive mercury is only uſed 9 þ 
The greateſt part of this mercurial preparation that is | deſtroys fungous fleſh, and if finely powdered 2 00 
uſed in England is brought from Holland and Venice; with the yellow baſilicon ointment, it is au eee 
and, as many ſuſpect its being adulterated with arſenic, | geſtive for foul ill-conditioned ulcers; it boon Y 
Dr. Lewis gives the following method of detecting the | dable digeſtion when a thin ſanies is diſcharges is 
fraud: „ Take any quantity of the ſuſpected white corro- | from one to two ſcruples may be mixed with 370 
ſive mercury, powder it in a glaſs mortar, and mix it well | the ointment. | 


with twice its weight of black flux and a little filings of iron; MERCURIUS COR. SUB. i. e. Merc: corrol. A 
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rRCURIUS DULCIS SUBLIMATUS. Dulcified 


ing four 


Ec l f. * 0 
10 ſublimate. It is called calomel, and when the 
wa 4 hath been repeated to ten or twelve times, it 
P 9 an ' * + 
ole 10 b deen called panacea mereuril. 


« the merc. cor. alb. dulcified by the addition of 
| eur. The London College directs the propor- 
15 ounces of quickſilver to twelve ounces of the 
ne mercury, and orders the ſublimation to be fix 
4 erformed 3 whereas that of Edinburgh only orders 
4 four; and in any Auguitan Diſpenſatory one 
bazon only is required. 

Ticken öon intended in this proceſs is wholly ef- 
ed by the combination of ſo much freſh mercury as 
fully latiate the acid of the white corroſive mercury, 
therefore, though triture and digeſtion promote the 
on of the two, they are not properly the cauſe of the 
-Fextion; and, as to ſublimation, it rather tends to 
ie theſe ſubſtances, ſo need not be ſo often repeated 
cording to ſome directions is required. 5 
whatever method this medicine is prepared, if it 
ies too acrid, by boiling it in water, the acrid parts 
be difulved and ſeparated z after the boiling, let the 
er be poured off, the powder dried,' and then ſublimed 
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pure u. To every ten ounces a quart of water may be al- 
of gum ed for boiling it in. 3 3 

of opit he marks of ſufficient dulcification are, its being per- 
preracerR Y inſipid to the taſte, and indifloluble by long boiling 


ater; and whether or not that the water hath taken up 
part of the mercury, may be known by dropping into 
liquor a ley of any fixt alkaline ſalt, or any volatile al- 
pe ſpirit ; if the decoction hath any mercurial impreg- 
on, it will grow turbid on this addition, if otherwiſe, 


il continue limpid. To prevent deception here, let 


ent doſes 
by any of 
In the ve 
t10ns of 
phage 
ns, oſt 
els of fi 
in many 


ed on gold, and it turns pale only, and not white, 
dulcification is ſufficient 3 or if the dulcified mercury 


e have (xs black on being mixed with lime-water, it is duly 
18 contin _ = . LE | | 
n of i 5 to the ſuppoſition of arſenic being ſometimes mixed 
propartid it, what is ſaid in the article mere cor. alb. is appli- 
f the pat to this. 5 8 | 
ect. $1, vomel is very ſubjeCt to conſiderable variation in its 
incceae ey, &c. as a medicine, from the different manage- 


two or 
nd mucil 
complun 
tions of | 


t in its preparation. The diſadvantages which attend 
 great'y removed by the following method of making 
ich Dr, Swediar hath favoured us with, by tran- 
Iz 1t from the Acta Stockholm, where it was inſerted 
lr. Scheele, to whoſe ingenuity the world is indebted 
for it and other chemical purſuits. Mr. Scheele's 
ict. of Ch el and obſervations on it are as follow: | 


orks; I Half a pound of quickſilver, and the ſame quantity of 
p. 7% aqu2 fortis, are to be put into a ſmall veſſel with a 
A. Red zuck, the mouth of which is to be covered with 


ipitate. 


* I. * = n - 

rt. lne veſlel is then to be placed in a warm ſand 
. ff! 5 
UICKTET 


and after a few hours, when the acid affords no 


$ toktt of ts acking any longer on the quickſilver, the fire 
heat, ul de increaſed to ſuch a degree thar the ſolution may 
acquired doll. This heat is to be continued ſor three or four 


AE p i 
> tabing care to move the veſſel from time to time, 


4 hole i lalt the folution is to be ſuffered to boil gently for 


g red I n Quarter of an hour. In the mean while we are 
zough 00 wolve ſour ounces and a half of fine common ſalt in 
of its ff eight pints of water. This ſolution is to be poured 
quired tin 5 me a glaſs veſſel, in which the above mentioned 


11 the fie 


h minium "MN motion. When the precipitate is ſettled, the clear 
deſtrojek s to be drained from it, after which it is to be re- 
y laying i walked with hot water till it ceaſes to impart any 
very bet! eo the water. The precipitate obtained by this me- 
„ nd! s to be filtered, and afterwards dried by a gentle 


external 
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"night be ſuppoſed, that when the nitrous acid 
"uh * with the mercury, it is faturated with 
gt is Jar from being the caſe z the acid, when 
200 be goo, being ſtill able to diflolve a quantity 
A 4 — difference, however, that the quickſilver 
„F ming of the proceſs is calcined by the acid, but 
> dillolred by it in a metallic form. In proof 


of. al ny vw . 
cone © May obſerve, that not only more elaſtic vapour 
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led water be always uſed. If this merc. dulc. is 


ion of Quickſilver is to be mixed with it, gradually, 
M4 boiling itate alſo, taking care to keep the mixture in 


— 


P Vt ufo that by adding either fixed or volatile | 


MER 


cauſtic alkali, we obtain a black precipitate ; whereas} 
when the ſolution contains only calcined quickſilver, the 


precipitate becomes yellow by ſuch an addition. If this 


black precipitate is gently diſtilled, it riſes in the form of 
quickſilver, leaving a yellow powder, which is in fact that 
part of the mercury that in the beginning of the operation 
was calcined by the nitrous acid. 

“ 'The boiling of the ſolution for about a quarter of an 
hour is neceflary, in order to keep the hydrargyrum nitra- 
tum in a diſſolved ſtate, it being much diſpoſed to cryſtal- 
lize. In general, ſome of the mercury remains undiſ- 
ſolved ; but it is always better to take too much than too 
little of it, becauſe the more metallic ſubſtance the ſolu- 
tion contains, the more mercurius dulcis will be obtained. 

It is neceſſary to pour the mercurial ſolution into 
the ſolution of ſalt by a little at a time, aud cautioutly, fo 
that no part of the undiſſolved quickſilver may paſs along 
with it. Two ounces of common ſalt are ſufficient to 
precipitate all the mercury; but then it may eaſily happen 
that ſome ſuperfluous nercurius corrolivus attaches ite 
ſelf to this precipitate, which the water alone is inca— 
pable of ſeparating completely. 'Fhis is undoubtedly the 
reaſon why mercurius precipitatus albus is always corro— 
five. I have found that common falt poſſeſſes the ſame 
quality as ſal ammoniac, viz. that of diſſolving a great 
quantity of mercurius corroſivus. I therefore employ four 
ounces and a half of common falt, in order to get the 
mercurius corroſive entirely ſeparated, 

„If we conſider the manner in which mercurius dulcis 
1s obtained in the dry way, by ſublimation, we ſhall not 


| find it difficult to give the rationale of this new procels. 


« Mercurius corioſivus albus is a middle ſalt, conſiſting, 
as is well known, of marine acid combined with calx of 
mercury. This falt is capable of diſſolving a good deal of 
quickſilver in a metallic ſorm; but for this purpoſe the 


moſt minute particles of each muſt be reciprocally mixed. 


This happens, when by means of heat they are both con- 
verted into vapour. The ſame thing occurs in the above 
mentioned proceſs. The ſolution firſt ſpoken of contains 
the calx mercurit and quickſilver divided into the moſt 


| minute particles. If to this ſolution we add marine acid, 
or (to ſave expence) common falt, the marine acid will 


unite with the calx of mercury, and the reſult of this 
union will be a true mercurius corroſivus albus; and as the 
ſolution contains quickſilver in its metallic ſtate, this will 
immediately attract as much of the mercurius corroſivus 
as is neceſſary to ſaturate it, and by this means a real 
mercurius dulcis will be produced, which from its being in- 
ſoluble, will be immediately precipitated.” | 

The following facts are proofs that this precipitate 
is a good mercurius dulcis: Iſt. It is entirely taſteleſs. 


2dly: I have ſublimed it, and examined what aſcended in the 


beginning, and which ought to have been corroſive, if the 
precipitate had contained any thing of the nature, it being 
well known that mercur:us corroſivus aſcends ſooner than 


mercurius duleis; whereas, through the whole of the ſubli- 


mation, what aroſe was a pure mercurius dulcts, exactly 
like that which is obtained in the common manner, Zaly, 
I have mixed this precipitate with one fourth part of 
quickGlver, and ſublimed it, upon a ſuppoſition that if it 
contained too much mercurius corroſivus; it would be able 


to unite with more quickſilver; but ſo far was this from 


being the caſe, that the quickſilver was not diminiſhed in 
weight by the experiment. Athly, It is known that cauſtic 
alkali and lime- water give mercurius dulcis a black colour. 
The ſame thing happened with mine. Ihe black colour 
is no other than quickſilver, divided into very fine particles. 

I hat the proceſs I have been deſcribing, is more ad- 
vantageous than that which is uſually adopted, I cannot 
doubt; becauſe, iſt, this mercurius dulcts can be prepared 
with leſs difficulty, with leſs expence, and without em- 
ploying corroſive tublimates. 2dly, As there can be no 
danger of its being in any degree corroſive, provided it be 


ſufficiently edulcorated, it may always be given with 


ſafety. 3dly, The operator is not expoſed to that noxious 
duſt, which in the old method ariſes during the tritura- 


tion of the corroſive ſublimate and quickfilver. 4thly, 


This is much finer than the common mercurius dulcis, it 
being impoſſible to make the latter equal to it in this re- 
ſpe, however long it may be triturated.“ 
Of all the preparations of mercury this is the moſt fre- 
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cury, called alſo ZEthiopi alb. 


MER 


This plant is ſaid by many writers to be injurious both | put the mixture into a crucible ca 


to man and beaſt. Dr. Withering ſays, in his Botanical 
Arrangement, that it is dreſſed like ſpinach ; it is very 


good eating early in the ſpring ; that, probably, when 


the ſeaſon is more advanced, and the plant is become 
more acrimonious, its ill qualities takes place. 


The ſymptoms that are ſaid. to be produced by it are a 


nauſea, vomiting, and afterwards comatoſe ſymptoms. 
Its ill effects are removed fas in the caſes of poiſonous 
muſhrooms. See AMANITA & VINE NU. 
Wilmot's Obſervations on poiſonous Vegetables. 
MERCURIALIS FRUTICOSA INCANA TESTI 
CULATA, called alſo mariſicum, thelygonon. Chil- 
dren's. metern. 
This is only me} with in the gardens of the curious, 


and flowers in ſummer. In Barbary it is uſed againſt diſ- 


caſes peculiar to women. 


MERCURIUS. Quickfilver. See AxcexnTun VI. 
VUM. f | 


 MERCURIUS ALB. SUBLIMAT. i. e. Mere. cor. 
BR | C L 

MERCURIUS ALKALIZATUS. Alkalizated mer- 
R Argent. viv. puriſs. 
3 viij. ocul. cancr. 3 vi. alb. ov. rec. q. ſ. f. paſta mollis. 
If theſe are rubbed well in a glaſs mortar until the glo- 


bules of quickſilver diſappear, and then permitted torſtand 
until the compoſition is dry, you will have an a/ta/izate 


mercury, half of which is mercury itſelf, "This prepara- 
tion was invented by Dr. Burton. It is obſerved that mer- 


curials prepared without a ſaline ſtimulus, are moſt effica- 


cious in intermittents, rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, and pe- 
ripneumonies, after due bleeding and purging. In other 
caſes it operates more gently than when reduced to a calx 
by fire, or is prepared with acids; but is leſs certain in 
its effects. In general it is an excellent method of adminiſ- 
tering mercury as an alterative; its doſe may be from three 
grains to as much as the patient can bear, without pro- 
moting any ſenſible excretion. If it runs off by ſtool, 
opium is better than aſtringents for reſtraining it. 
 MERCURIUS CALCINATUS. Calcined quick- 
ſilver. | 
This preparation is directed by the London college to 
be prepared in a flat-bottomed glaſs, with a ſmall hole at 
the top, for the admiſſion of air; but if the glaſs is large, 
and the opening a wide one, the air having a more free 
admiſhon, the proceſs will ſooner be effected. If the heat 
applied to the quickſilver is ſo great as to make it diſtil, 
inſtead of calcining, it will be continued in its original 


Nate ; but by a heat ſomewhat leſs than what makes it 


riſe, it is reduced to a red ſhining powder, of a ſharp 


_ nauſeous penetrating taſte, and is poſſeſſed of a quality 


which diſorders the body both long and violently, and 
diſpoſes it to excretions. By agitation, or by triture, fi- 
milar effects are produced on the mercury, and in much 


leſs time. This red powder gripes more than the mere. 


dulc. ſexties ſublim. than which it does not appear to be a 
better medicine, though, in ſome few inſtances, it agrees 


better with the patient. The doſe is from gr. ſs. to gr. ii. 
mixed with opium. | : 


MERCURIUS CHEMICORUM, i. e. Argent. viv. 


MERCURIUS CINNABARINUS. See CINN AB. 


Fler. | 


MERCURIUS CORALLINUS. This is a prepara- 


tion in the Diſpenſatory of the London college, and is di- 


rected with a view to render the merc. cor. rub. a more 


mild interval medicine; but no conſiderable advantage is 
obtained by the proceſs. _ T7 | 
MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS ALBUS. The white 
corrolive mercury. | | 
The modes of preparing this medicine are various; but 
as it conſiſts only of mercury and the marine acid, what- 
ever additions are made to theſe in the proceſs, they can 


only be for facilitating the union of the mercury wich the 


marine acid. | 
The greateſt part of this mercurial preparation that is 


uſed in England is brought from Holland and Venice ; 


and, as many ſuſpect its being adulterated with arſenic, 
Dr. Lewis gives the following method of detecting the 
fraud: © Take any quantity of the ſuſpected white corro- 


ſive mercury, powder it in a glaſs mortar, and mix it well 


with twice its weight of black flux and a little filings of iron; 
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corrupts and deſtroys all parts of the bod 


mery's Chemiſt. 


| 


London College directs to take of purified quickliver 


; | pable of holding g,. 
five times as much; give a gradual fire ann th, $i 
ceaſes, then haſtily encreaſe it to a white heat; ic, 


; . If no f. 
of a garlick ſmell be perceived during the 9 
the particles of icon retain their "7 
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truly 
dlimat! 


form, wi 
them being melted, we may be ſure that eres A q * | 
tains no arſenic.” Neumann denies the poſſibili I 1 ne 
preparation being adulterated with arſenic, and tr | of 1 
that inſtead of their ſubliming together, the en * 


attract the marine acid to itſelf, and the ne- 


© © . - cury will mes el 
revived, inſtead of ſublimed, into the form Which {| ree or 
preparation is found in. mat 


r .* . . . 
The white corroſive mercury is a violent medicine; 


: y that it tou) 
more ſpeedily than white arſenic does, 


Aq. Phagedenica, K Merc. corrof. alb. 2. 
calcis. ſi lib. i. m. The lime renders it more mild. 


1 50 ihc 
Internally taken, it produces the moſt violent ſvn Kit 
toms, ſuch as thirſt, fickneſs, vomiting, pain, dejech accord 
of blood and mucus, ſwoonings, convulſions, range By wt 
and death. When an imprudent doſe hath been gien owes t 
vomit of the vitriol. alb. ould be inſtantly given, top Ill bee 
mote the ſpeedieſt diſcharge ; after puking two or th ter be 
times, give a ſolution of fixed alkaline (alt in pure wa un. 
and let it be plentiſully drank; then ſolutions of gum ef 
bic may be plentifully given with p:oyer doſes of opiat The n 
for opium is the beſt corrector of the active preparati aly in 
of mercury. | ; | water 
Notwithſtanding the ill effects of imprudent doſes part 
this medicine, its uſefulneſs is not equalled by any ol eliquc 
known means {ſor relief in many diſorders. In the ye ne {p 
real diſeaſe it is one of the moſt uſeful preparations of ton, 


cury, if not the moſt fo : in carcinomarous or phagede will 
ulcers, in cancers and cancerous indifpoſitions, obſtin filled 
cutaneous diſorders, cacheCtic ulcers, dimneſs of f. dded 


and glandular iwellings, it hath ſucceeded in maar dulce 
ſtances when all other known methods of cure have fail ms | 
But, as its power 1s great, ſo it muſt be long contint parec 
in very ſmall doſes, The following ſolution of it ME tt 
| ſerve as a general form, and the doſe may be propotoi i, 
to the nature of the caſe and the conſtitution of the pati de.to 
R Merc. corroſ. alb. gr. xvi. ſpt. vini rect. þ1. Caon 
From half a table ſpoonful the doſe may be increaſe dach 
diſcretion will admit, and may be repeated two or th nt in 
times a day. The belt vehicles are watery and muell ae pr 
nous liquors; the moſt common in venereal complu! whic 


the decoct. ſarſaparil. but in want of it ſolutions of x 
arabic will be very uſeful; theſe and ſuch like may be 
in all other caſes, if the preſcriber directs no othat 
more particularly adapted to relieve. See Dict. of Chg 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works; L 
Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. i. p. 365, &c. vol. ii. p. 7% & 

MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS RUBER. Revd 


roſive mercury; it is alſo called red precipitate. 


lng 


Mr, 


of the compound aqua fortis, equal weights; to {:t b 
together in a flat-bottomed glaſs upon a ſand-heat, uni 
humidity is exhaled, and the dry maſs hath acquireda 
colour. | 3 1 
It may be obſerved that the marine acid diſpole 
mercurial calx to aſſume the bright ſparkling res Ae 
ance which is admired in it, and which, though 10 
vantage as a medicine, is eſteemed a mark of uy 
neſs and ſtrength. As ſoon as it hath guide i 
lour, it ſhould be immediately removed from the lie 
it will ſoon loſe it again. | ; 3 
This preparation is ſometimes mixed wich nine 
vermillion, but then the bright colour 15 deſtroyer 
only minium is added, it may be detected by 1 
tle of the ſuſpected corre mercury on 2 mY. * | 
for thus the mercury will paſs off in fumes, 316 
will be left behind. . nn 
The red correſive mercury is only uſed 421 L 
deſtroys fungous fleſh, and if finely powderc 1 
with the yellow baſilicon ointment, it 15 2? EY 
geſtive for foul ill-conditioned vlcers ; it wm 1 
dable digeſtion when a thin ſanies is diſcharge 2 
from one to two ſcruples may be mixed with 2 
the ointment. 


MERCURIUS COR. SUB, i. e. Merc, 11 55 


oy ro CURIUS DULCIS SUBLIMATUS. Dulcified 
| 1 ſublimate. It is called calomel, and when the 
"ug run hath been repeated to ten or twelve times, it 
5 2 called panacea mercurii. Wy 

"7 2 the merc. cor. alb. dulcified by the addition of 
* ery, The London College directs the propor- 
e ounces of quickſilver to twelve ounces of the 
I'D mercury, and orders the ſublimation to be fix 
1 E, erformed ; whereas that of Edinburgh only orders 
a be or four; and in the Auguſtan Diſpenſatory one 


"ation only is required. : . 
dateien intended in this proceſs is wholly ef- 
2.4 by the combination of ſo much freſh mercury as 


ully fatiate the acid of the white corrohve mercury, 


ay { 


don of the two, they are not properly the cauſe of the 
ifeation 5 and, as to ſublimation, it rather tends to 
finite theſe ſubſtances, ſo need not be ſo often repeated 
«cording to ſome directions is required. 6 
zy whatever method this medicine is prepared, if it 
yes too acrid, by boiling it in water, the acrid parts 


ſvn 
ject! 
rer 
en 


ter be poured off, the powder dried, and then ſublimed 
» W2 in, To every ten ounces a quart of water may be al- 
wed for boiling it in. 85 

The marks of ſufficient dulcification are, its being per- 
aly inüpid to the taſte, and indiſſoluble by long boiling 
water; and whether or not that the water hath taken up 
part of the mercury, may be known by dropping into 
eliquor a ley of any fixt alkaline ſalt, or any volatile al- 
ne ſpirit 3 if the decoction hath any mercurial impreg- 
tion, it will grow turbid on this addition, if otherwiſe, 


um a 
opiarg 
rate 


doſes 
ny ot 
he ye 
$ of 
"pede 


obſtin filed water be always uſed. 


of ſis bbed on gold, and it turns pale only, and not white, 
naar | dulcification is ſufficient 3 or if the dulcified mercury 
ve fail ms black on being mixed with -lime-water, it is duly 
ontint pared, N | 5 | | 
fit n As to the ſuppoſition of arſenic being ſometimes mixed 
ort i, what is ſaid in the article mere cor. alb. is appli- 
e pati de to this, e 8 e 
5 i. Ciomel is very ſubject to conſiderable variation in its 
reaſe kcacy, &c. as a medicine, from the different manage- 
or tl it in its preparation. The diſadvantages which attend 
mucil xe preat'y removed by the following method of making 
plun which Dr, Swediar hath favoured us with, by tran- 
s of x ing it from the Acta Stockholm, where it was inſerted 
y be Ir, Scheele, to whoſe ingenuity the world is indebted 
oh" {or it and other chemical purſuits. Mr. Scheele's 
of Che eld and obſervations on it are as follow: 

3 Lo Half a pound of quickſilver, and the ſame quantity of 
705 N Me aqua fortis, are to be put into a ſmall veſſel with a 


Red e 


ite. 


ic neck, the mouth of which is to be covered with 


ſilver ; nd aſter a ſew hours, when the acid affords no 
{tt 8 of its aQing any longer on the quickſilver, the fire 
z Ul d to ſuch a degree that the ſolution may 
ireda his heat is to be continued ſor three or four 


bus, 


ſ»oſes Ia halt the ſolution is to be ſuffered to boil gently for 
4 2pp6 + quarter of an hour. In the mean while we are 
ch no done four ounces and a half of fine common ſalt in 
its 0 iir eight pints of water. This ſolution is to be poured 
d * n to a glaſs veſſel, in which the above mentioned 
x f 


inium 
royed. 
ying 

hot 4 


| © 19 the water, 
d the 


I to be filtered, and afterwards dried by a gentle 


11 al! - i lt — * . » 
1 Nec be ſuppoſed, that when the nitrous acid 
in * 7% ercrveſce with the mercury, it is ſaturated with 
cell l his is far from being the caſe; the acid, when 
; ON 2 legt 18 In 


i vit SEG being ſtill able to diflolve a quantity 
"Vow: is difference, however, that the quickſilver 
Wund, 5 of the proceſs 1s calcined by the acid, but 
of. ts "Y olved by it in a metallic form. In proof 
CU is, "ew obſerve, that not only more elaſtic vapour 

*lo that by adding either fixed or volatile 


om th 
1 ound 


| therefore, though triture and digeſtion promote the 


Il be diſolved and ſeparated ; after the boiling, let the 


ill continue limpid. To prevent deception here, let 
If this merc. dulc. is 


* 


tion of the cotroſive ſublimate and quicktilver. 
This is much finer than the common mercurius dulcis, it 


MER 


cauſtic alkali, we obtain a black precipitate 3 whereas} 
when the ſolution contains only calcined quickſilver, the 


precipitate becomes yellow by ſuch an addition. 
black precipitate is gently diſtilled, it riſes in the form of 
quickſilver, leaving a yellow powder, which is in fact that 
part of the mercury that in the beginning of the operation 
was calcined by the nitrous acid. | 

* The boiling of the ſolution for about a quarter of an 
hour is neceſſary, in order to keep the hydrargyrum nitra- 
tum in a diſſolved ſtate, it being much diſpoſed to cryttal- 
lize. In general, ſome of the mercury remains undiſ- 
ſolved ; but it is always better to take too much than too 
little of it, becauſe the more metallic ſubſtance the ſolu- 


tion contains, the more mercurius dulcis will be obtained. 


* It is neceſſary to pour the mercurial ſolution into 
the ſolution of ſalt by a little at a time, and cautioutly, fo 
that no part of the undiſſolved quickſilver may paſs along 
with it. Two ounces of common ſalt are ſuthcient to 
precipitate all the mercury; but then it may eafily happen 
that ſome ſuperfluous mercurivs corrolivus attaches ite 
ſelf to this precipitate, which the water alone is inca— 
pable of ſeparating completely. This is undoubtedly the 
reaſon why mercurius precipitatus albus is always corro— 
five. I have found that common falt poſſeſſes the ſame 
quality as fal ammoniac, viz. that of diſſolving a great 
quantity of mercurius corroſivus. I therefore employ four 
ounces and a half of common falt, in order to get the 
mercurius corroſive entirely ſeparated, Bet 

« If we conſider the manner in which mercurivs dulcis 


is obtained in the dry way, by ſublimation, we ſhall not 


find it difficult to give the rationale of this new procels. 


„ Mercurius coriofivus albus is a middle ſalt, conſiſting, 


as is well known, of marine acid combined with calx of 


mercury. This ſalt is capable of diſſolving a good deal of 


quickſilver in a metallic form ; but for this purpoſe the 
moſt minute particles of each mult be reciprocally mixed. 
This happens, when by means of heat they are both con- 
verted into vapour. The ſame thing occurs in the above 
mentioned proceſs. The ſolution firſt ſpoken of contains 
the calx mercurii and quickſilver divided into the moſt 
minute particles, If to this folution we add marine acid, 
or (to ſave expence) common ſalt, the marine acid will 


unite with the calx of mercury, and the reſult of this 


union will be a true mercurius corroſivus albus; and as the 
ſolution contains quickſilver in its metallic ſlate, this will 
immediately attract as much of the mercurius corroſivus 


as is neceſſary to ſaturate it, and by this means a real 


mercurius dulcis will be produced, which from its being in- 
ſoluble, will be immediately precipitated.“ 8 

«« The following facts are proofs that this precipitate 
is a good mercurius dulcis; 1ſt. It is entirely taſteleſs. 
2dly: I have ſublimed it, and examined what aſcended in the 
beginning, and winch ought to have been corroſive, if the 
precipitate had contained any thing of the nature, it being 
well known that mercurius corroſivus aſcends ſooner than 


mercurius dulcis; whereas, through the whole of the ſubli- 


mation, what aroſe was a pure mercurius dulcis, exactly 


like that which is obtained in the common manner. galy, 
I have mixed this precipitate with one fourth part of 


quickGlver, and ſublimed it, upon a ſuppoſition that if it 


| contained too much mercurius corroſivus; it would be able 


to unite with more quickſilver; but ſo far was this from 
being the caſe, that the quickſilver was not diminiſhed in 
weight by the experiment. 4thly, It is known that cauſtic 
alkali and lime-water give mercurius dulcis a black colour. 
The ſame thing happened with mine. The black colour 
is no other than quickſilver, divided into very fine particles. 
& "That the proceſs I have been deſcribing, is more ad- 
vantageous than that which is uſually adopted, I cannot 


doubt; becauſe, iſt, this mercurius dulcrs can be prepared 


with leſs difficulty, with leſs expence, and without em- 
ploying corroſive ſublimates. 2dly, As there can be no 
danger of its being in any degree corroſive, provided it be 
ſutkciently edulcorated, it may always be given with 
ſafety. 3dly, The operator is not expoſed to that noxious 
duſt, which in the old method ariſes during the tritura- 
4thly, 


being impoſſible to make the latter equal to it in this re- 

ſpect, however long it may be triturated.“ 
Of all the preparations of mercury this is the moſt fre- 
H __ | quently 


If this 
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quoes'y uſed it is attenuant, and powerfully diſſolves the 
uids; it gently ſtimulates the ſolids z and all the virtues 
attributed to the ſimple mercury, this preparation of it emi- 
nently poſſeſſes; none of the mercurials that enter the 
blood are ſo little diſpoſed to affect the firit paſſages. The 


doſe is from gr. i. to g i. according to the intention; but 
five or eight grains are rarely exceeded. | 


MERCURIUS EMETICUS FLAVUS. The yellow | 


mercurial emetic, alſo called turpethum minerale. Tur- 
bith mineral, 'This is another preparation of mercury, 
which is given in the London Diſpenſatory; but to the 


directions given there, it may be added that the beſt me- 


thod of edulcorating it is by impregnating the water in- 
tended to be uſed ſin its ablution, with a determined pro- 
portion of fixed alkaline ſalt; for by this means the waſhed 
turbith will not only turn out greater in quantity, but wall 
alſo be more equal in ſtrength. _ | 

The yellow emetic mercury is a powerful emetic; it, 
like other mercurials, will excite-a ſalivation : in robuſt 
babits it hath been uſed in leprous diſorders and glandular 


obſtructions. As an emetic it hath been given to ten | 


grains, but it is beſt if given in ſmaller quantities, and 
Joined with ipecacuanha. Half a grain, or a grain, given 
every or every other night, hath been productive of the 
belt effects in the worſt degrees of the venereal diſeaſe, in 
obſtinate rheumatiſms, and ulcers that were difficult of 
cure. It is a powerful medicine, but yet does not appear 
to exceed the other leſs violent mercurials, except in par- 
ticular inſtances; ſuch as where, from a peculiarity in the 


patient's conſtitution, it is particularly favoured in its ef- 


fects. | | 
- MERCURIUS MORTIS, i. e. Mercurius vitz. 
MERCURIUS PRACIPITATUS ALBUS. 


following method of preparing it: take of ſal ammoniac, 
and of coriofive ſubiimate, equal weights; diſſolve them 


together in water, filtre the ſolution through paper, and 
with a ſolution of ſome alkaline faxt ſalt make a precipita- 


tion: then waſh off all acrimony from the precipitated 
_ powder. | e | 8 

Great care is required leſt more of the fixed alkali be 
added than is neceſſary, ſor then the precipitate, inſtead 
of being white, will be yellow. 'This preparation is al- 
molt conſtantly confined to external uſes. 
two ſcruples of it, added to an ounce of pomatum, 1s uſed 
as an elegant cure for the itch ; the ſame quantity may be 
diſlolved in two ounces of a thick decoCtion of lineſeed, 
as a liniment for curing chancres when ſituated on the 


glans penis, or on the inſide of the prepuce ; a rag being 


dipped in it may be applied to the glans, and then the pre- 
puce may be drawn over it. Pn ie EE 

This precipitate is adulterated with ſtarch, and with 
white lead. The firſt is diſcovered by its being gluey on 
being diſſolved in a ſmall quantity of water; the ſecond 
may be detected by putting a little into a crucible with 


one third of its weight of alkaline ſalt; make them red hot, 


and continue until no fumes ariſe; then take in the reſi- 


duum, and if it does not melt in water, it 1s bad. 


MERCURIUS PRECIPITATUS PER SE, i. e. Merc. | 


calcin. | | . 
MERCURIUS SACCHARATUS. Sugared Mer- 
cury. 6 2 

Take of pure quickſilver and brown ſugar- candy, of 


each half an ounce; of the oil of juniper, ſixteen drops; 
_ grind them well in a mortar, until the quickſilver diſap- 
pears, The defign of this ſeems to be for the convenience 
of giving mercury in a draught. 
MERCURIUS VIT-A, alſo called pulvis Algarothi. 
The mercuty of life. See ALGAROTHI PULvIs, . 
Lake any quantity of the butter of antimony, dilute it 
plentiſuily with pure water, and thus the reguline part of 


the antimony will be precipitated in the ſtate of a white | 


powder, thus named. 

After the precipitation of this powder, and duly waſh- 
ing it in ſeveral waters, it poſſeſſeth no degree of the ma- 
rine acid; but is a calx of antimony, that is conſtantly of 


the ſame ſtrength, and therefore preferable to the glaſs of 


antimony for making the emetic tartar with. 

See theſe and ſeveral other preparations under the arti- 
cle MERCURI1US, in the Dict. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. 
Med, Newman's Chem. Works, 


7 


teric artery, and is branched out in ſomewhat the f 
manner, 


ccœeliac. The aorta, a little above its diviſion, gives of 


| loweſt branch of which goes to the extremity of the u 


White 
precipitate of mercury. 'The London College directs the 


of the evil, they are always affected in that dilcae 


Half a dram or | membrane, expanding and receiving the guts as in al 


| quently as is ſuſpected. 


MERGEN. Coral. | 
MEROCELE. The femoral rupture. 
MERON. The thigh. | 
MESAR/ZEON, weoapaov, from KET%, meg; 
apo, belly, The meſentery. Hence its * 
veins are called meſaraic veſſels. "ny 
MES ARA vel Mefaraica maj 
raic or meſenteric vein. It is the continuat: 
na portæ ventralis, See PoRTR Tn Þ . 
wards the ſuperior meſenteric artery, ſends off * 
then runs up over that artery, and accompanies f p 
portions of the meſentery and meſocolon which Ties 
the ſmall inteſtines, the coecum and right portio A 
colon; as it runs down it forms an arch obli 2 
that of the artery, which is alſo ramified on by g 
and concave ſides. It very much accompanies the I 


OT Vena, The 


MESARAICA MINOR VENA, i. e. Hemorte! 


interna. | 
MESENTERICZA ARTERIZ. Th 


meſenteric arteries. 
The upper meſenteric artery riſes very little belor 


e meſaraic 


inferior meſenteric to the left {ide upon the melocolor 
} 


and forms the hzmorrhoidal artery. The upper brand 
anaſtomoſe with the ſuperior meſenteric. Theſe tuo 
azygous. The upper meſenteric branch forms 1; 
arch in its courſe from the right ſide to the left of the 
ſentery, and from its convex fide there goes out 
branches to the inteſtines, where they communicae 
reciprocal arches, &c. The branches which go out þ 
the concave fide are but few; they ſpread themlcheq 
the meſocolon, the colon, &c. RE 
MESEN'TERICZ GLANDULZ. The mefent 
glands. The lymphatic glands in the meſentery are la 
in young than in old ſubjects; and, if not the proper 


MESEN'TERIUM. The meſentery, from ge 
ale, and evlspov, an inteſtine. It is thus named from 
being, as it were, in the middle of the znteſtines, 
a duplicature of the peritonæum, connected by a cel 


It begins looſely upon the loins, extending to all th 
teſtines, except the duodenum ; but that part of it ul 
belongs to the great guts is called meſocolon. It prev 
the inteſtines from twiſting, and keeps them in their 
per places. It ſuſtains the arteries, veins, lymplizd 
and nerves, in their paſſage to and from the znteſtines 
Many diſorders are ſpoken of by different writers 
taking their riſe from the meſentery ; but Dr. Hunter 
that it is rarely diſeaſed, and then its glands, which 
ſometimes diſordered in children, are not affected fo 
Riverius, in his Pras. 
lib. 13, hath a chapter on obſtruction in the glands d 
membrane, in which he obſerves that the cauſes aud 
are the ſame as when this diſorder happens in the It 
MESENTERITIS. Inflammation of the melent 
which ſee. Dr. Cullen makes it a ſpecies of pertol 
which ſee ; and calls it PERITONITISs MESENTERIC 
MESEREON, i. e. Laureola fœmina. 
MESIRE. A diſorder of the liver, mentioned by 
cenna, accompanied with a ſenſe of heavineſs, tut 
inflammation, pungent pain, and blackneſs of the 1 
MESOCOLON, from weoog, the middle, and aa 
colon. See MESENTERIUM. 
MESOGASTRION. It is the ſubſtance ont, 
cave part of the ſtomach, between the orifices, WII 
taches it to the adjacent parts. "if 
MESOGLOSSI. The muſcles called geniogl * 
MESOMERIA. 80 Ruffus Epheſius calls all tha 
of the body which lies betwixt the thighs. 10 
MESOMPHALION, from we9%, midule, and e 
navel. The middle of the navel, i that 
MESOPHYRON. S0 Ruffus Epheſius calls 
of the face which lies betwixt the eye-bious. id 
© MESOPLEURIOS. An epithet of the! 
muſcles. | 53 f the of 
MESO-RECTUM. It is a production e "x houl 
neum, which inveſts the inteſtinum rectum © 


MET 


e ſore- ſide of this inteſtine it forms a ſemicir- 
b appears when the inteſtine is empty, 
when it is full. | | 
HEN R. It is a flat, and near a triangular 
between the firſt phalanx of the thumb and 
the palm of the hand; it is inſerted into the 
the os magnum of the carpus to 
ts the thumb, and it is inſerted too into 
which ſupports the middle 
which anſwers to the index; 
the fibres contracting to an angle, form a 
ſerted into the head of the firſt pha- 
humb. See Winſlow's Anatomy. 
£PILUS. The medlar. The common medlar 
about the ſize of an apple-tree ; the leaves are ſtrong 
| (harp-pointed 3 its flowers appear in May, and the 
ns in September. In Germany theſe trees are 
he woods, but with us they are only in gardens. 
fyit hath an auſtere aſtringent taſte, and cannot be 
n before long keeping; this fruit is more aſtringent 
that of the quince tree. ERS | 
verhazve mentions thirteen ſpecies of medlars, but 
us they are not in uſe, Some of theſe are as follow 
MESPILUS ARONIA, alſo called aronia, azarolus, 
harole, or Neapolitan medlar. 
MESPILUS FOLIO SUBROTUNDO FRUCTU 
BRO ; called chamzmeſpilus geſneri, coloneaſter. 
MESPILUS APII FOLIO, &c. called alſo fpina al- 
oxyacanthus, white-thorn, or hawthorn. 0 
MESPILUS ACULEATA P 
mracantha, evergreen thorn. = | | 
MESIPILUS FRUC'TTU NIGRO, &c. alſo called vac- 
u alba, idæa tertia Cluſii; white whortles, &c. | 
he fruit of all theſe have ſimilar virtues, but differ in 


e metacarpus 
| as to that 


RIFOLIA ; alſo call- 


MESPILUS. A name of the white boam tree, and of 


An American tree, like the oak tree, 
a pod like the kidney-bean. It is not uſed in 
IETACARPIUS. A ſmall fleſhy muſcle, fituated 
Iquely between the large internal angular or tranſverſe 
ment of the carpus, and the whole inſide of the fourth 
ucarpal bone. It is fixed by a tendon to the os orbicu- 
and to the neighbouring part of the large ligament of 
carpus, and at its other end is fixed in the outer edge 
lie fourth metacarpal bone. 5 . 
IETACARPUS, from wera, after, and uaprd», the 
% or Metacarpion. It is that part of the hand which 
dated between the wriſt and the fingers. The an- 
's called the carpus by the name of brachiale, and the 
lacarpus they called poſt-brachiale. The mezacarpus on 
nſice forms the palm of the hand, and on its outſide 
back of the hand. The firſt phalanx of the thumb is 
8 formerly, thought a part of the metacarpus. The 
actacarpal bone ſupports the fore-finger, the fourth 
laſt the little finger. | | 
Mt TACIN EMA, A 
m us proper ſituation. 5 
TaCONDVLI, from wera, 
Joints of the fingers next the nails. 
RUM. Of metals. 


koned fix in number, 


removal of the pupil of the eye | 
aftcr, and xovTuncg, a 


They are generally 
and are ranked according to their 
y but ſince the experiment of profeſſor 
oved that mercury is malleable when in a 
cold, it may alſo be ranked as a ſeventh. 
„they are the heavieſt of 
but when cold again are 


ſtics of metals are 
olls, fuſible in the fire; 
le and malleable as before. | | 
n point of gravity the firſt is gold, then platina (if 
gt metals), mercury, lead, ſilver, copper, 


uphur is the bond of union in all metals. Metals are 
which have undergone a long di- 
ng them of their ſulphur they are 
then to glaſs; and by reſtoring the 
nverted into metal again. 
which mctals are found, or the beds 
roduced : metals and minerals moſtly 
r and arſenic, which are ſeparated in 


ummous ſubſtances 


Mar this glaſs is co 
campolitions in 


MET 


the ſmelting furnace, and the body does not become truly 
metallic until they are ſeparated; and ſulphur and arſenic 
added to metals bring them to ores again. 

Metals are diſtinguiſhed into the noble and perfect, the 
baſe and imperfe&t. Gold and ſilver are noble or perfect; 
but the others are called baſe or impetfect, becauſe they 

are liable to ruſt, and to loſe of their weight if continued 
long in the fire. 

All the metals diffolve in acids, ſome in one, and ſome 
in another; and in moſt of theſe ſolutions the inflammable 
principle of the metals is abſorbed or expelled. Gold, 
ſilver, and mercury, ſuffer no reſolution or diſſipation of 
their parts from any known power; if changed into the 
appearance of calx they are recoverable without any loſs. 

Semimetals are metallic ſubſtances joined with ſome he- 
terogeneous particles, as ſulphur, ſalt, ſtone, or earth. 

Such are antimony, calamine ſtone, blood-ſtone, &c. 
See Dict. of Chem. Neumann's Chem. Works; Boyle on 
the Growth of Metals. = 

METALLUM FLUIDUM, i. e. Argent. viv. | 

METALLURGIA. Metallurgy. It is that part of 
chemiſtry which is concerned in the ſeparation, depura— 
tion, and preparation of metals. Sometimes it implies 
the digging them out of the mines. 

METAPEDIUM, i. e. Metatarſus. | | 

METAPHRENON. The back; properly the part 
betwixt the ſhoulders. | 

METASTASIS, from ueraritnu, to transfer. It ſig- 
nifies a tranſpoſition and ſettlement of ſome humour or 
diſeaſe on ſome other part. It makes its way through the 
cellular membrane. | 

METASYNCRISIS, from ger, importing change, 
and ouyupivn, to collect, or mix together. The word is 
applied differently by different authors; but they all mean 
a change in the part to which the word is applied. Aſcle- 
piades thought every thing was formed by a concourſe 
of atoms, for which reaſon he called all bodies ſyncrimata 
or ſyneriſeis, mixtures; and alterations in the congeries 
of atoms he calls wetaſyncrineſthai. | 
_ METATARSIUS. A fleſhy maſs lying under the 
ſole of the foot; it is fixed by one end in the fore part of 
the great tuberoſity of the os calcis, and running forward 
from thence it terminates in a kind of ſhort tendon, which 
is fixed in the tuberoſity and poſterior part of the lower 
{fide of the fifth bone of the metatarſus. It moves the 
laſt bone of the metatarſus, and draws the fourth bone 
along with it, and contracts the ſole of the foot, increaſ- 
ing the convexity of the upper fide. „ 

METATARSUS, from ger, after, and Tapoog, the 
tarſus, It is compoſed of five bones, but theſe bones and 
the bones of the toes being ſo ſimilar to the metacarpus 
and fingers, need no farther deſcription. The metatar/us 
is alſo called planta, planum, veſtigium, ſolium, peCtus, 
præcordium, and peduſculum. e 

METEORISMUS, i. e. 'I'ympanites. . 

METEL, or Metella. A fort of nux vomica. See 
Raii Hiſt. | „„ 

METEOROS, from Aer, and airw, to echte. Fle- 
vated, ſuſpended, ere, ſublime, tumid. Galen ex- 
pounds pains of this ſort as being thoſe that affect the pe- 

ritoneum, or other more ſuperficial parts of the body; theſe 
are oppoſed to more deep ſeated ones. PT 

METHEMERINOS. A quotidian fever. 

METHONICA, alſo called nienghala, mendoni, lili- 
um Zeylanicum ſuperbum. The ſuperb lily. It is only 
valued for its beauty. _ WE 

METL. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of American aloes. 

METOPION, or Metopium. An oil, or an ointment 
deſcribed by Dioſcorides ; it is thus named, becauſe it had 
galbanum in it; galbanum was the produce of a plant 

called metopium. Metopium is alſo a name of the oil of 
bitter almonds. e —— 

METO PON or METOPUM, from era, pet, and ud, 
oculus, the forehead. | 3 

METOSIS. A kind of amauroſis, from an exceſs of 
ſhort ſightedneſs. | = £ 

METRA. The womb. 222 

METRENCHYTA, from unrea, the uterus, and e- 
xv, to infuſe or pour into. Injections for the uterus, 


METRENCHY TES. A womb ſyrenge. 
3 | METRITIS. 


MIA 


METRITIS. Inflammation of the womb. 


METROCELIDES, from unten, a mother, and xu- | 


Mig, @ ſpot or mole. A mole or mark impreſſed upon the 
child by the mother's imagination on the tcetus. 

METROPROPTOSIs, from wntpa, the womb, and 
porn, to fall down. A deſcent of the uterus. 

METRORRHAGIA. 1 ents menſes. . 

MEU. See MEvum. 

MEUM, from yew, Ie, becauſe of the extreme ten- 
derneſs of the leaves. Spignel, baud-money, or bauld- 
money. Aechuſa Meum, Linn. It is a. perennial plant, 
whole leaves are capillaceous and much ſmaller than thoſe 
of fennel, but its feeds are bigger and broader than the 
ſeeds of fennel. Ihe root is of the ſame nature as that of 
fennel or lovage, ,but ſmells more agreeably, and taſtes 
warmer and ſweeter. The plant hath an aromatic pun- 
gency, borders on the fetid, and abounds with volatile ſalt. 
It is more pungent than fennel, and milder than lovage. 

MEUM ALPINUM GERMANICUM. German or 
mountain ſpignel. It is alſo called mutellina and phellan- 
. N80 It pofleſſes virtues ſimilar :o thoſe of the common 
Ort. | | | | 

MEUM LATIFOLIUM ADULTERINUM, called 
| alſo ſeſeli perenne folio glauco breviori, fœniculum ſyl- 
reſtre, ferulæ folio breviori, ſaxifraga montana minor, &c. 
Baſtard ſpignel. Boethaave makes this a ſpecies of ſeſeli. 
It grows on dry hills, and flowers in June, The root is of 
a drying burning quality. | | 
MEXICANUM BALS. 1. e. Balf. Peruv. 
MEXICANAVA, i. e. Botrys Mexicana. 
MEZEREON. See LauREOLA. | | 
MIASMA. Contagion, and miaſmata, as they relate to 


diſeaſes, are productive of ſome of the febrile kinds, and of | 


them only. They are generally floating in the atmo- 
ſphere wheu they are injurious to mankind; but they are 
not obſerved to act but when they are near the ſources 
from whence they ariſe z. that is, near to the bodies of 
men from which they immediately iſſue, or near to ſome 


ſubſtances, which, as having been near to the bodies of 
men, are imbued with their effluvia, and in which ſub- 


ſtances theſe efluvia are ſometimes retained in an active 
Nate for a very long time. It ſhould here be remember- 
ed that the notion of contagion properly implies a 
matter ariſing from the body of man under diſeale ; and 
that of miaſma, a matter ariſing from other ſubſtances. 


Dr. Cullen remarks, that the ſubitances imbued with the 


effluvia from the bodies of diſeaſed men, may be called 
fomites ; and that it is probable that contagions, as they 
ariſe from ſomites, are more powerful than #s they ariſe 
immediately from the human body. Further, that though 
the ſomites are poſſeſied of matter from the human body, 
yet this matter paſſing from the ſomites is called niaſma; 
which requires ſurther to be dillinguiſhed from the mia/- 
mata ariling from marſhes, &c. by the epithets humau and 
marſh mialmata. | 5 . 
On this ſubject of contagion and miaſma, Dr. Cullen 
| obſerves as follows. As fevers are ſo generally epidemic, 


it is probable that ſome matter floating in the atmoſphere, 


and applied to the bodies of men, ought to be conſidered 
as the remote cauſe of fevers. Contagions have been ſup- 
poſed to be of great variety; and it is poſllible that they 
may be ſo ; but that they truly are, does not appear clearly 


from any thing that we know at preſent. Ihe number of | 


genera and ſpecies of contagious diſeaſes, of the claſs phy- 
Texix, at preſent known, is not very great. They belong 
to the order of fevers, of exanthemata, or of profluvia. 
Whether there be any belonging to the order of phleg- 
maize, is doubtful; and, though it ſhould be ſuppol- 


cd, it will not much increaſe the number of contagious 


pyrezize, Of the contagious exanthemata and profluyia, 
che number of ſpecies is nearly aſcertained ; and each of 
them is ſo far of a determined nature, that, though 
they have now been obſerved and diſtinguiſhed for many 
ages, and in many different parts of the earth, they have 
been always found to retain the ſame general character, 
and to differ oaly in circumſtances, which may be imput- 
cd to ſcaton, climate, and other external cauſes, or to the 
peculiar conſtitution of the ſeveral perſons affected. It is, 


therefore, probable, that, in each of theſe ſpecies, the con- 


tagion is of one ipecific nature, and that the number of 


** 


tainly know whether or not it differs in kind: | 


cumſtances which favour putrefaQion ; and they dl 


have been commonly ſuppoſed, cannot with any cena 
be excluded. 


XIV. 


contagious exanthemata, or 
than the number of ſpecies 
tems of noſology. While the contagious exanth 
profluvia are thus limited, it is probable 
gions which produce the continued fevers 
nay, it is not evident, that there are more 
mon ſource of them. It is well known 
via conſtantly ariſing from the living human bod 

long retained in the ſame place, without being dj . 
in the atmoſphere, acquire a ſingular virulence: wt 
that ſtate, applied to the bodies of men, become K | 
of a fever which is very contagious. The late ob 
tions on jail and hoſpital fevers have fully proved 5 
iſtence of ſuch a cauſe; and it is ſufficiently chvig : 
the ſame virulent matter may be pr a 
places. At the ſame time, 


proffuvia, is hardly .... 
taken notice of in ow 


ematz 
that the * 
are not man 
than Ohe 00 
that the eg 


oduced in many gy 
| b the nature of the levers; 
ng, render it probable, that the virulent Rate of lag 
effluvia is the common cauſe of ſuch fevers, as they 
ter only in a ſtate of their ſymptoms, which may be i 
puted to the circumſtances of ſeaſon, climate, &c. g 
curing with the contagion, and modilying its force, 

Miaimata ariſe from various ſources, aud are of digt 
ent kinds; but we know little of their variety or of th 
ſeveral effects. We know with certainty only one ſpec 
of miaſma, which can be conſidered as the cauſe of tx 
and from the univerſality of this, it may be doubted 
there be any other. The miaſma, ſo univerſally the ce 
of fever, is that which arifes from marſhes or mg 
ground, acted upon by heat. So many obſervations ha 
now been made with reſpect to this, in ſo many Gif 
ent regions of the earth, that there is neither any c 
of its being in general a cauſe of fevers, nor of its be 
very univerſally the cauſe of intermittent fevers in 
their different forms. The fimilarity of the climz 
ſeaſon, and ſoil, in which intermittants ariſe, and the fi 
larity of the diſeaſes, ariling in different regions, concur 
proving that there is one common cauſe of thele diſeal 
and that this is the marſh miaſma. What is the partic 
nature of this miaſma, we know not; nor do ve « 


it is probable that it does not, and that it difters 0 
in the degree of its power, or perhaps in its quality, i 
given ſpace. 1 | 

It remains moſt probable, that the remote caul 
fevers are chicfly contagious or miaſmata, and nite 
them of great variety. Miaſmata are ſuppoſed to c 
intermittents, and contagions to cauſe continued ſen 
ſtrictiy ſo named. It may further be added, that de 
contagion and miaſmata are of a debilitating or ka 
quality. They ariſe from a putreſcent matter. 1 
production is favoured, and their power increa{cd, by 


prove putrefactive ferments with reſpect to the 1 
fluids. Though fevers generally ariſe from marſh ct. 
man effluvia, and other remote cauſes of fevers, vi 


See Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. i. 
_ MICA THURIS. See OLIBANU NM. 
MICROLEUCONYMPHZE A, alſo called nge 
morſus ranæ, ſtratiotes, frog-bit. It grows uu 
waters, and flowers in July. It is not much uſed, vl 
ſaid to agree in virtues with the leuconymphæa. 
MICRONYMPHAA. It is leſs than the nynp"t 
it grows in ditches, and is ſaid to poſſeſs the fame ft 
with the nymphza. _ | 
MIGR ANA, i. e. Hemicrania. - 
 MILIARES GLAND, i. e. Sebaceous gland. 
 MILIARTA, Miliaris, vel 
MILIARIS FEBRIS. The miliary 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the clals pyrex!* 
exanthemata, | | 
It is ſo called from the ſmall puſtules or "1 
appear in the ſkin, principally on the upper Pe 
body, and in ſome meaſure reſemble 3 millet- al 
firſt theſe puſtules are ſmall veſicles, full of a wry 
aſterwards of a whitiſh and almoſt pearl-coloufe“ 5 
ſometimes they are reddiſh, or red and white one? * 
Many writers term the diſeaſe when the puſtules i | 
purpura alba, and when they are red purpv77 25 * 
It is generally ſuppoſed to be a child-bed ce 
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ent th i racely happens at this time, and when it does it 


1ced by cauſes which would have been followed by 
- eſfect had the patient not been a child-bed woman. 
s ifordet is denominated ſimple when none but mi- 
'(ules are accompanied with red ones, which, when* 
Wh alone, are called a raſh. 1 
te cauſes are generally ſaid to be an exceſſive ſeroſity 


in acid acrimony in the blood, with a preternatural 
ion of the ſpirits. Theſe cauſes ſeem evident from 
it 


large quantities of pale coloured urine uſually diſcharg- 


toſs fevers, the plentiful flux of ſaliva, the almoſt 
— of thirſt, the uſeſulneſs of abſorbents, the in- 


"received from acids in many inſtances of this diforder, 
moderate degree of heat, &c. 


> metimes a degree of bilious acrimony attends this diſ- 


r. Great diſturbance in the mind, eſpecially from 
deprelling paſſions, bring on this diſorder where there 
leaſt tendency to it already in the conſtitution. 

tis preceded by a weakly habit of body, a ſerous ſtate 
be blood, a weakneſs in the mind, which diſpoſes it to 
ruled by external impreſſions, cloſe thinking, ſome 
bus and painful diſorder, a four ſmell in the ſweat, an 


ral heat, with a dull ſenſe of thirſt ; and if the patient 


woman at or near the time of bringing forth a child, 
complains of a great oppreſſion in her breaſts, and is 
2 fphing. The fever approaches with pains reſem- 

the colic, or the gravel, or the rheumatiſm, and 
times like thoſe of labour; after a few days the pains 


te, an alternate cold and heat is felt all over the body, 


palms of the hands are very hot, but the heat elſewhere 


ir leſs in proportion; the pulſe is frequent but weak, 


fits are uſually much ſunk, the breaſt ſeems as if 
refed with a great weight, frequent and deep ſighs 
r, and, as an inſeparable companion, the patient's 
p is ſuddenly interrupted at the firſt onſet of the com- 
t and he continues without ſleep during whole days 
nights, and at the ſame time is neither ſeized with pain 
he head, nor a delirium ; a whitiſh cruſt ſometimes ap- 
son the tongue, at others its appearance is like that 
perſon in health; the urine is thin and pale, though 
times it is nearly as in health; ſometimes a pain 1s 
lined of in the ſtomach after ſleep; a tremor often 
mpanies this fever; and, in the worſt degrees, and laſt 
$ of the diſorder, delirium, convulſions, difficulty of 
thing, &c. come on. The exacerbations in theſe 
1s recur like the paroxyſms of an intermittent. The 
lion in the breaſt, which is productive of ſighs, the 
pnimon ſinking of the ſpirits without any evident cauſe, 
clings, and the tumultuous agitation of ſpicits, com- 
ih called a hurry of the head when the patient endea- 
to compoſe himſelf to reſt, as alſo the frequent and 
b pulſe, may be conſidered as pathognomonic ſigns of 
nilary puſtules being about to appear, and they con- 
e until the puſtules become prominent, after which 
molly diſappear, For the moſt part the puſtules are 
F on the neck, breaſt, and interſtices of the fingers, 
Uzi ſometimes they are alſo found all over the body, 
alter increaſing to their full ſize they gradually diſap- 
, the cuticle remaining rough on thoſe parts where 
were ſeated. In the compound ſort theſe puſtules 
more or leſs. . | Ss | 


vcr0us before help is demanded ; the time of the pul- 
bearing is not eaſily to be determined; they ſome- 
. on the third day, and ſo on to the 
Þ the decline of the diſorder, the upper parts of the 
” Ze Olten moiſt with a cold ſweat; and after the 
tos are abated, a {welling of the feet, legs, and 
come on, a tumor or ablceſs in the breaſt, a de- 


le we is a child- bed woman, the lochia become 
5 f eric ſymptoms, an internal heat, languor, 
>. appetite follow; and when theſe happen, a fa- 
MC is not rare, | 

es are moſt numerous where the ſweat is 

. eh they are about the ſize of millet or poppy 
at ürlt are filled with a pellucid ſcrum, and ſome- 


« woman is kept too hot and in a ſweating ſtate | 


bomctimes happens that this fever begins with ſymp- | 
P10 mald that it is neglected, and thus becomes very 


in - * 10 f 
7 the memory, an immoderate diſcharge of urine, 


times they have a diſagreeable ſmell, but hapgen when 
they will they do not appear to be critical ; from a pellucid 


fluid the contents of the puſtules change to a pearl, or a 
pale yellow colour. | 


When reddiſh puſtules appear without a fever, they ar " 
chronical, and appear at ſtated ſeaſons ; but the white 


ones rarely appear without a fever. The red ſort (itch 
the moſt. 


The different ſtates and kinds of the miliary fever ſhould 


be diſtinguiſhed from the ſynochus, the nervous fever, 
and the catarchal fever. Hs 

In the beginning though the ſymptoms wete mild, if 
heating medicines, or an heating regimen were uſed, and 
a diaphoreſis not brought on, the diſorder will be dange- 
rous. If from the beginning of the fever any particular 
part is affected with pain; it the patient is hot without 
any ſenſe of pain; if he labours under a ſickneſs of the 
ſtomach; and if theſe ſymptoms are ſucceeded by alter- 


| nate heats and colds recurring at unequal intervals, a 


defect of the ſpirits, an oppreſſion of the breaſt, accom- 
panied with ſighs, and uneaſy reſpiration, and, at laſt, if 


the puſtules make their eruption with a gentle and con- 
tinual diaphoreſis, the patient is, for the moſt part, in a 


hopeful condition. If a delirium, convulſions, &c. ap- 
pear in the beginning, they may more eaſily be removed 
by proper care and medicines ; but in the progreſs or de- 
cline of the diſorder their preſence is much to be dreaded. 


If a diarrhoea comes on, and is fuddenly checked, whe- 


ther this happens ſpontaneoufly; or by the uſe of means, 
it endangers an apoplexy. The urine changing ſuddenly 
from a yellow to a pale colour is a threatning ſymptom. 
In child-bed women a diarrhcea is a very dangerous fymp- 
tom. Much fleepinels is a favourable ſymptom, red puſ- 
tules are leſs dangerous than white ones. When puſlules 
appear and vaniſh by turns, much danger is threatened, 

The principal intentions of cure are, 1. To correct 
the peculiar acrimony. 2. To relax the ſtrictures occa- 
tioned by che acrimony. 3. To evacuate the offending 
matter by the ſkin ; and, 4. To prevent the return of that 
which is already excreted through it. | 

9 


According to the patient's ſtrength let him continue in 


bed, or be raiſed a few hours in the day. The linen and 


bed cloaths may be changed as oft as the nauſeous ſweat- 
ing may require. „ 3s | 


Freſh air may be admitted into the room as much as is 


agreeable to the ſenſations of the patient. The bed cloaths 
ſhould not be more numerous than when in health. 

The patient's conſtant drink may be Seltzer water, a de- 
coction of ſarſaparilla, or other ſuch like liquors, which 
{ſhould be always given warm. EE 
Medicines of the cordial and perſpirative kind are pro- 
per, but avoid all heating ones. 5 | 

In the red kind, a little nitre may be added to the me- 


dicines, if the heat is conſiderable, or rather the ſp, 


nitri. D. ſpt. feb. D. Clutton, | 

The bowels ſhould be kept caſy, and as near to a na- 
tural {tate as may be. | 3 

Very frequently this fever tends much to that of the 
nervous kind, in which caſe a ſimilar treatment with 
what is there recommended will be proper; but if a pu- 
trid diſpoſition manifeſts itſelf, the dulcified mineral acids, 


with cordials and the bark, will be required. | 
When the eruptions appear and retire, camphor will be 


an important addition to whatever other medicines the 
ſtate of the caſe may require. „ 
Sometimes in the beginning of the diſorder, the nature 
of the caſe is miſtaken 3 and from miſtaken management, 
the morbid matter, inſtead of paſſing through the ſkin, 
is determined to ſome other part, and there produces ſymp- 


toms which are various, as are the parts affected in the 


ſtomach, a vomiting, in the bowels a purging is ex- 
cited, &c. but when under theſe circumſtances, the com- 
plaint is diſcovered to be a miliary ſever, gentle continued 


diaphoretics alone will be the propereſt remedies, and 


opiates, as well as aſtringents, ſhould be admited. 
Bleeding can very rarely, if ever, be admitted in this 
this operation, rarely if ever attend. 
Plikers ſhould hardly ever be omitted ; they are beſt ap- 
plied one after another, that is, a freſh one ſhould be ap- 


| diſeaſe; for thoſe inflammatory ſymptoms, which require 
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plied as ſoon as the former one begins to ceaſe from diſ- 


charging; and, except ſome violent ſymptoms require, 
more than one at once is not convenient. It may be ob- 
ſerved, that when a bliſter begins to dry, the ſymptoms 
become worſe, but are relieved by the operation of the 
next; hence the propriety of ſucceeding one by one. Ap- 
ply the bliſters on the moſt ſenſible parts, as on the inlide 
of the legs and thighs; thoughif inflammation, or any other 
ſymptom in any particular part, ſhould require it, a bliſter 
may be uſefully applied there. 

As to diaphoretics the cool ones, joined with ſuch cor- 
dials as in the judgment of the preſeriber may be indi- 


cated, will be the 570 
All the variety bf ſymptoms attendant on miliary fevers, 
taken collectively, are to be removed by the ſame medi- 
eines which would be proper if they each appeared ſepa- 
rately; and a gentle diaphoreſis is the proper remedy. 
If convulfions come on from a tranſlation of the mor- 


bific matter, ler a clyſter be given, and afterward the pa- | 


tient ſhould ſwallow repeated doſes of volatile ſpirits in 
what he drinks. By the ſame means, aſthmatic ſymp- 
toms are removed if they appear. 

A vomiting and diarrhoea are mi 
draughts, with ſaffron and crab's eyes. 


See Hoftman, Mead, Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine, 


and Sir David Hamilton's 'Freatiſe on the Miliary | 


Fever. 5 | 

MILIARIS NAUTICA. A kind of typhus, called by 
 Huxham febris nautica peſtilentialis. Miliaris gland. i. e. 
land. Sebacea. FN 


MIEIARIS PURPURATA. It is a kind of typhus. 


MILIOLUM. A ſmall tumor in the eyelids, of the | 


fize of a millet ſeed. | 
MILITARIS Herba, 1. e. Millefolium. 


MILIUM, from mille, a thouſaud, becauſe of its nu- | 


merous ſeeds. Millet. It hath large, broad grafs-like, 
ſomewhat hairy leaves; they encompaſs the ſtalk, which 
grows to be three or four feet high, bearing on the top a 
| Hrge panicle, hanging down the head, compoſed of many 
Mender ſtalks, with many ſmall glumes growing on them, 
including ſmall, white, hard, fhining grain. It grows 
plentifully in Poland, &c. It is ſown in April, and reap- 
ed in Auguſt or September, and is uſed as food. It is 
nutritious and very eaſily digeſted. See Raii Hiſt. 
 MILIUM INDICUM. Called alſo forgo, forghum, 
melica. Indian millet. It is ſown in Spain, Italy, and 
other warm countries. This ſpecies binds the belly very 
much. In Turkey they feed their hogs and poultry 
with it. 85 13 5 : | 
MILIUM. A name of the lachryma Jobi, and of the 
 lithoſpermum. 55 | | | 
MILLEFOLIUM, alſo called ſtratiotes, Achillea, ſu- 
percilium venerie, lumbus veneris, myriophyllon, chilio- 
phuyllon, militaris herba. Common yarrow, millfoil. It 
is called millefolium, from its numerous leaves; and A- 
chillea, becauſe Achilles firſt diſcovered its efficacy in 
curing wounds; and ſtratiotes, from 5palog, an army, on 
account of its uſefulneſs in healing wounds. It is the A- 
chillea millefolium of Linn. Achillea foliis bipennatis 
nudis : laciniis linearibus dentatis, caulibus ſulcatis, Linn. 
It is a plant with rough ſtiff leaves, divided into ſmall 
ſegments, ſet in pairs, along a middle rib, like feathers; 


the little flowers ſtand thick together in the form of an 


umbel on the top of the ſtiff ſtalk, and conſiſt each 


of ſeveral whitiſh, or pale purpliſh petala, ſet round a | 


kind of looſe diſk of the ſame colour, followed by ſmall 
crooked ſeeds. It is perennial, grows plentifully on the 
ſides of fields, and on ſandy commons, and it flowers al- 
molt all the ſummer. | | 
The leaves and flowers are mild corroborants, and an- 
tiſpaſmodics z their ſenſible qualities promiſe conſiderable 
activity; they have a weak, but agreeable aromatic ſmell, 
a bitteriſh, roughiſh, pungent taſte; the leaves are moſt 
bitter, the flowers have moſt ſmell, and the young roots 
having a glowing warm taſte like that of contrayerva, but 
they loſe much of their ſmell in drying. | 
Both water and ſpirit take up the virtue of the leaves and 
flowers; but water extracts the aſtringency, and ſpirit the 
aromatic, in the greateſt degree. If the flowers are diſ- 
tilled with water, they yield an effential oil; and if the 
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this plant, but none of them are uſed 


tigated by the faline 


—— 


not being tranſparent, having ſome powder, or other! 


— 


bodies are emphatically called a mixt, which are 40 


* 


ſhorter than the others, and ſurrounded with ey 
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plant was githered from a rich ſoil, 
a blue colour; if from poor ground, it will b 
A ſtrong decoction of the root and leaves h 
dyſentery. See Raii Hiſt, Lewis's Mat. Meg 
MELLEGRANA MAJOR, 1. e. Herniaria G 
MILLEONORBIA, i. e. Scrophularia * 
MILLEPEDES, See AsELIII. 
HOSIS. A Greek primitive, A bale 
cye-brows: alſo an 1 1 
een Iſo an inereaſe of the fleſh in the comert 


MIMOSA.  Boerhaave enumerate 


the oil will ., 
* 1 pez 
Ded 
© Leen, 


8 ſey . 
_ even ſnecieg 


MINA A, i. e. Anime. in medicine. 


MINEA. A ſpecies of myrrh. 
: MINER ALIA. Minerals. In the mineral kinod 
is found, 1. An oil called petroleum ; this Güter il 
ſiſtence, &c. and thence receives different nag 
Earths. Theſe are of different kinds, and chile of 
ſtones, they being only indurated earths, 3. Ne 
And, 4, The acids known by the name of mi! 10 

MINIUM. Red lead. See PLUM BU. 1 

\MINIUM GRAXCORUM. Native cinnabar 

MINU A. An epithet for a violent fever. + 
nied with a ſyncope, which is ſaid to reduce the 
that he cannot ſupport it more than four 
MIRABILIS PERUVIANA, i. e. Jalap. 
MIR ABILIS SAL. i. e. Glauber's ſalt. 
MiSERERE MEI. The iliac patiioa, 
MISTURA. A mixture. It diſſers from juleps 


accom 
ce the patient 
days. 


ſtance, diſſolved or mixed with it, as a part of the uh 
MITELLA. A ſcarf for ſuſpending the arm, [+ 
tany it is the name of ſome plants, of wkich Boer 
enumerates four ſpecies. | 
MI! HRIDATUM. Mithridate. Sce Coxrrc i 
DamocraTis. : P 
 MITRAEES VALVULA. The mitral valves, 
Cox. So called from reſembling a mitre. 
MIVA. Marmelade. | 
MIX'TIO. Mixtion. Stahl uſed this expteſſen 
ſignify the union of the ſirſt principles in the welt fin 
compounds. in the Engliſh language, thoſe principle 


mately united to each other, as hardly to manifett the 
ſelves on the ſevereſt trials (as in cafe of alkaline fa 
glaſs, acid in flint, ſulphur, or mercury, in mls, 
to diſtinguiſh them from aggregates or compounds, wi 
the texture is Jooſe, and the parts more catily ſe 
rated. e 88 

MNIUM. II is a fertile kind of moſs, funiſhed v 
little lowery heads, or ſeminal oncs, if they may de 
elteemed, which are of two ſorts ; for ſome are naked 
duity, having neither capſule nor cover, nor ate the! 
rounded with a membrane; but the others are like the 
of the floriferous kinds of moſs, particularly the hypna 
the brya and thedifferent manner of flowering is what 
tinguithes this kind from all the reſt. There is vu 
variety in the little heads, ſometimes in the ſame, io 
times in different plants; and the pedicles which f 
membranaceous heads are pretty long and hare; but ti 
which have their heads naked are obſerved to be n 


leaves. | _ 

MOCHLIA, from MOXR0Gys A leder. A reducuol 
the bones from an unnatural to a natural fituatio!. 

MOCHLICA. Violent purges _ _. 

MODERNI. Moderns. The revival of lea 
Europe was cauſed by the deſtruction of the Gretk 
pire at the taking of Conſtantinople, by Matt 
Greatz ſor on that occaſion, many learned Grew 
tired from that city, and brought with them the * 
into Italy. The day, therefore, on which Cond 
ple was taken, may be called the birth-day cl © 
with reſpect to the weſtern parts of Europe, an 
on the 27th of May, 1453. All before this are © 
all ſince are moderns. | 3 

MODIOLUS, from modus, a meaſure, being _ 
enter only to a certain depth. "al 


bo 


The crown ef 
trepan; or a circular trepan, reſembling in hape!“ 
of a wheel, which is its true ſignificatien. 1 


A, from poyis difficulty, and aaaew, to ſpeak, | 
5 41 It Is the pſelliſmus achellos of 
Heul! 


1 
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c A name for the knee-pan, for the dentes 


is, and for the jaws. It alſo ſignifies a grinder. 

OLA, from pany @ Mole, A falſe conception, a ſhape- 
in the uterus, Without a placenta, It the ſymptoms 
"miſcarriage happen in the firſt, or beginning of the 
# month, the foetus being then very tender, and ly- 
iu the os internum two or three days, will diſſolve it 
bad of jelly, which coming away, is called a falſe 
eeption 3 and, if during the time of child-bearing, a 
, comes on, after its being reſtrained, a large co- 
tn of ood is formed, which after more or leſs time 
? zarged z it hath a fibrous appearance from the com- 
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cine. 
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en of the womb, and is called a mo/e. This coagu- 
- only fibrous on the outſide, whereas the placenta 
ally ſo both within and without, and thus they are 
cl diſtingiſhed. „ | 
[re igns of a mole are, in general, the ſame as preg- 
er except that in pregnancy the belly often becomes 
and leſs, until the end of the ſecond month; on the 
racy, when there is a mole, the belly increaſes from 
i, and ſo continues to the ſecond or third month, at 
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ger, it often proves troubleſome by the flooding it oc- 
ans; and if the woman is weakly, its conſequence. 
be death. 5 

horing the firſt four months, a mole is not eaſily dif- 
uſed from pregnancy; but aſter this period ir may 
obſerved, that the mole excites no motions in the 
mb ke thoſe of a living child; beſides, a mole diſ- 
cs the belly equally, but a child makes it moſt promi- 
bt towards the navel, or on one fide 3 a mole changes 
lation in the belly according to the poſture of the 
ther, but this never is known to happen whilit the foetus 
dire; and in caſe of a molr, the general health is uſual- 
worſe, but in pregnancy it uſually improves after the 
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valves, 


Ith month. | 1 = 
When a mc{e occaſions no ill ſymptams in the mother, 


xpreſſon 4g | 5 3 
ö vo ence ſhould be uſed to bring it away, but it may 


molt fn a b | 
vrinciple a © without occaſioning any remarkable 
| mrenience. If it comes away by the end of the third 
mike ah, it rarely happens that any affiſtance is neceſſary, 
ITY ach it _uſaally occaſions more or Jeſs of a flooding. 


en alliſtance is neceflary, let the finger be gradually 
ſocuced into the uterus, and, if that ſuffice not, intro- 
de mother, and thus the mole will generally be ex- 
ved by the pains which attend on theſe occaſions. As 
e is no placenta, ſo if after the diſcharge of the mole the 


nctals, 
unds, WI 
ealily ſe 


niſned 1 
y may be 
re naked 


10 cnc, it being alſo brought away, the woman will 
ide the n recover. See La Motte, Mauriceau, Smellie, and 
\e hypma Jr practical anthors on midwifery. 22S 

18 hat PIOLAGO-CODI. Black- pepper. 

g is what 10 5 pepp | | 

is uſu VLULARES. Grinders. So the large teeth on each 


ett dentes canini ace called. 


ſame, i | | TS 
kick far Vr. Hunter obſerves that the two firſt are ſmaller than 
ej bad | reſt ; at the baſis of their body they terminate in two 
to be m ns, and therefore Mr. John Hunter thinks the name 


I very il 


ule at their extremities : he (Mr. J. Hunter) thinks the 


E 
reduciol - | L | | | 
ne molares is very proper for the other three on each 


nation. 
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 irorly, and two polteriorly ; theſe have generally 
Pings in the lower jaw, and three fangs in the upper. 
Tahome! . John Hunter, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Human 


| Greek = which ice, obſerves, that the firſt and ſecond of 
the {: F inders (commonly ſo called) are nearly alike ; theſe 
Cont; mac next behind the canini or eye-tceth ;_ they are, 
of len doe noticed, called bicuſpides; the firlt of theſe two 
and this quently the ſmalleſt, and hath rather the longeſt fang ; 


e , the eye-tecth, hath in many inſtances their 
Ae * In the upper jaw, the bicuipides are rather 
8 1 S _ lower. The bicuſpides, and eſpecially 
. 2 them, in both jaws, are oftener naturally 
» „ any 01 the teeth, except the dentes {apien- 


© he bi : F * - * 
* cuſ. 1 5 : | 
ae on th pides and the grinders alter very little in 
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ih time it generally comes away. If it continues 


ng ceaſes, the whole is at an end; but if it continues, 
v.0er moe may be ſuſpected, and, with a little patience 


ues is more proper for theſe than molares. Theſe, 
+ 12 two firſt on each fide, have ſhort fangs, but are 


ü theſe have four points at the baſis of their bodies, 


MON 


wear and become obtuſe. The two firſt grinders differ 
from the bicuſpides in being much longer, and in having 
more points upon their body, and more fangs. 'The body 
forms almoſt a ſquare, with rounded angles. The grind- 
ing ſurface has commonly four points or protuberencies, 
two of which are on the inner, and three on the outer 
edge or part of the-tooth, and generally ſome ſmaller 
points at the roots of theſe longer protuberencies. The 
body towards its neck divides into two flat fangs, one for- 
ward, the other backward; thele fangs are often bifur- 
cated. The firſt grinder is ſomewhat larger and ſtronger 
than the ſecond ; both the firſt and ſecond grinders have 
ſhorter fangs than the bicuſpides have. In the upper jaw 
they have three fangs. The firſt and ſecond in the upper 
Jaw are placed directly under the maxillary ſinus. The 
third grinder is the dens ſapievtiz. _ | 
MOLARES GLANDULA. They are two glands, 
nearly of the ſame kind with the ſublingual glands, each 
of them being ſituated between the maſſeter and buccina- 
tor, and in ſome ſubjects they may be caſily miſtaken for 
two ſmall lumps of fat. They ſend out ſmall ducts, which 
perforate the buccinator, and open into the cavity of the 
mouth, almoſt oppoſite to the laſt dentes molares, and from 
thence Heiſter, who firſt deſcribed them, called them thus. 
MOLDAVICA. Turkey baum or balm. Boerhaave 
mentions ſix ſpecies, but they are not remarkable for their 
virtues, 5 | | 


MOLLE. Indian maſtich. See LENTIS cus. 


ETES OsSIUM. | = 

MOLLITIES OSSIUM. A ſoftneſs of the bones. 
In children this is called the rickets. Mr. Sharp thinks it 
is cauſed by a redundance of oil, or from a bad quality in 
the juices. Dr. Hunter is ot opinion, that an exceſs of 
oil or marrow hath no ſhare in the cauſe, but that a de- 
ſect of boney matter is the immediate cauſe ; and this de- 
fect is occaſioned by a ſcorbutic, venereal, or other taint 


of air, frictions, a good diet, cold-bathing, exerciſe, and 
chalybeate medicines are proper. 8 c 
MOLLIFICA'LIO. A barbarous term for a palſy of 
the muſcles, in any particular part. < | 
MOLLUGO. Baſtard medlar. See Ru BIA. Boer- 
| haave mentions three ſpecies, and Dale adds a fourth. 
MOLUCCA. Molucca baum or balm. Boerhaave names 
two ſpecies. Their qualities agree with thoſe of meliſſa. 
MOLLUCCENSE LIGNUM. It is the wood of the 
tree that produces the Molucca grains. This wood hath 
a burnivg, acrid, cauſtic taſte. . 
MOLLY, called alſo allium latifolium liliflorum. Moly 
of Theophraſtus, or Homer's moly. Bocrhaave mentions 
ſeven ſpecies, and gives the following as the character of 
it. It reſembles garlic in every reſpect, except that it hath 
a ſweet taſte, or, at leaſt, not a Gcilagrecable one. 


| certainty attends the deſcription of what it is, the cu- 
rious are referred to Ray's Hiſtory of Plants, to James's 
Med. Di&. &c. for an account of what it does. 

MOLY ALPINUM. Spotted ramſons. 67 

MOLYBDANA. In pharmacy it is the metallic re- 
crement, called plumbago. It ſometimes ſignifies black 
lead; and, in botany, it is the name of a plant which is 
alſo called plumbago. _ . 

 MOLYBDOS. Lead. „ | 

MOLYZA. An head of garlic, or garlic which hath 

a head not diviſible into cloves. | 


MOMISCUS. The part of any of the dentes molares 


called momiſci. 


ſolymitanum, cucumerina, pomum mirabile. The male 
cooling. Boerhaave takes notice of five ſpecies, 


to ſtop bottles with. See Miller's Diet. 
MONERES. It is properly a boat with a ſingle oar ; 


MONO. 


MOLLITIES. A ſoftneſs of the bones. See Mol L I- 


in the juices. However, they both agree with moſt practi- 
cal writers, that in order to a cure, cleanlineſs, a change 


Some take it to be a ſpecies of rue; but as ſome un- 


next the gum. The dentes molares themſelves are alſo 
MOM OR DIC, called alſo balſamina, pomum Hiera- 


balſam apple. It is cultivated in the gardens of the cori- 
ous, but is not uſed in medicine. The fruit is ſomewhat 


MONBIN. The hog plum-tree, It grows in the ſa- 
vannas, in low marſhy grounds. Its wood ſerves as cork 
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woes. | but it is figuratively applied to a melancholy perſon, be- 
eir Stinding ſurfaces, by uſe; their points only 1 cauſe of his love of ſolitude. 
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MONOCEROS. See Unicorn. 
MONOCOCCOS GERMANICA. Spelt wheat. 
MONOCOLON. In Paracelſus it is the inteſtinum 


rettum. ö 
MONOCULUS, or Monophthalmus. It is a roller of 


ten or twelve feet in length, and two or three fingers 


breadth. It retains the dreilings on the eye-lids or eyes. 
To apply it, fix it on the occiput, letting about a foot 
hang down, and from thence carry it obliquely round the 
head, acroſs the wound, &c. to where it began; having 
carried it thrice round, the remainder goes circularly 
about the temples, occiput, and forehead z the end hang- 
ing behind, is then to be brought over the vertex to the 
forehead, and tht whole ſecured. A napkin, or an hand- 
kerchief, does as well. It alſo ſignifies a perſon with only 
one eye, or with one eye leſs than the other. See Mo- 
NOPIA. | 
MONOMACHON. The inteſtinum cæcum. 
 MONOPAGIA, or Monopegia. A pain in the head 
which affects only one point. : | 
MONOPH YLLON, called alſo ſmilax unifoha humil- 
lima, unifolium, ophrys unifolia, lilium convalulum minus. 
One blade. It grows in woods and thickets, and flowers 


in May and June. The flowers are ſaid to be alexiphar- 


mic and vulnerary. Zce Raii Hilt. | = 

_ MONOPIA, from wovos, /olus, alone, or one, od, oculus, 
an eye. Thus the Greeks called thoſe who were ſaid to 
have only one ecye- the Latins called them monoculi, and 
in the Scythian language they were called arimaſpes; ar, 
in that tongue, ſignifying alone, and maſpe, the eye. Ac- 
cording to fabulous hiſtory, the ancient Scythians had but 


one eye, which was placed in the middle of the forehead. 
This fiction took its riſe as follows: the Scythians were 
great archers, and as one eye, in ſhooting, is ſhut while | 


the other is open, they were ſo accuſtomed to look with 


one eye, that the other was rarely ſeen. But theſe words 


alſo are applied to thoſe who have one eye lefs than the 


other. When this deformity of a larger and a leſſer eye is 
obſerved in infancy, it is recommended to keep ſuch chil- 


dren from ſuch exerciſes as require the uſe of only one eye, 


as looking through microſcopes, peripeCtive glaſſes, tele- 


ſcopes, &c. See Orthopædia, tranſlated from the French 
of M. Andr. „„ | 


MONOPS. 80 the perſon is called who hath but one 


eye, or who hath one eye leſs than the other. 


MONORCIHIS, from log, and opxis, 4 teſticle, A 


perſon is thus named who hath but one teſticle. 


MONOSPERMALTHAA. A kind of plant of which | 
there are two ſpecies, but they are not of any uſe in me- 


dicine. 


MONSPELIENSIUM, i. e. Baccharis. 


MONS VENERIS. The hill or mount of Venus. It 
lies before and on the upper part of the ſymphyſis of 
the oſſa pubis; it is an eminence formed by fat in the 
ſubjacent cellular membrane, and in adults 1s generally | 
covered with hair. | - | 
MONSTROSIT AS, vel Monſtrum. Monſter. It is 
generally applied to preternatural productions amongſt 
animals, with inſtances of which Schenckius, Parey, and 
ſome other writers, abound. See AcEPHALos and PR #- 


SENTAT TO. | | 


 MONTIA. A plant in New Spain was thus named 
by Dr. Houſtoun, in honour of Dr. Monti, profeſſor of 


botany at Bononia. It is of no medical uſe. 


| MORBI ORGANICI. Diſeaſes of particular organs 
of the body. It is ſynonymous with Dr. Cullen's locales. 


See LOCALES, 


MORBILLI. The meaſles. Avicenna calls them vari- 
ola cholerica. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe 
under the name rubeola, in the claſs pyraxiæ, and order 
exanthematæ. He diſtinguithes two ſpecies. 1. Rubeola 
vulgaris. When the eruptions are uniluent, and hardly 
riſe above the ſkin. 2. Rubeola variolares. When the 
eruptions are diſtinct and elevated. This diſorder appeared 
in Europe about the time that the ſmall-pox appeared, = 
and hath great affinity to it. They both came from the | them; but in ſome ſeaſons, this branny ab pelle 
Eaſt, are both infectious, and only attack the ſame perſon 


once, though forme ſay this is not certain. 


Te meaſles is an acute diforder ; Dr. Mead ſays it is 
of.the peripneumonic kind; ſome call it an eruptive feyer 
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of a ſimple, inflammatory nature; other; ;.... 
eruptive catarrhal fever; Dr. Morton lays „ f 
fever is the confluent meoſles; and Dr. Watly, "Ki $1 
that in the ſmall-pox the eruption is critical be I 
the meaſles 3 there the eruption is merely ſ Eee 1 
it is well known that the cough, the e. "0a 
are not relieved by the eruption, but moſt 3 
tinue after it is over; and further he esd 50 
common notion that the meaſles are a good pre 13 
the ſmall- pox, but that the opinion is falſe 2 
experience, he obſerves, it is moſt prudent not ay 
for the ſmall-pox, until at leaſt fix months af: «; * 
of the meaſles. "FM 
All ages are ſubject to this diſeaſe, but for f. 
part children are its ſubjects. In great towns it » 
fatal than in villages. Y 
In ſome conſtitutions the mea/7es give notice of ha 
proach many days before an evident invaſion, ba] 
frequent, and dry cough, without any other ſenfivle , 
plaint, though more frequently by a genera! Baca 
by ſucceſſions of fhivering, and heat, and hy , 
vere head-ach in grown perſons, a heavinefs in 
and often hoarſeneſs, and by what more particy! 
racteriſes this diſtemper, an inflammation, and + 4 
| derable heat in the eyes, attended with a ſwellir- jv 
eye-lids, a defluxion of ſharp tears, and ſo acute 1 6 
tion in the eyes that they cannot bear the livht, ba 
frequent fneezing, and a dripping from the noſe. Gy 
or later a feveriſnneſs is manifeſt, and then it ſoon inere 
a cough comes on, a ſtuſſing, with a depree of eng 
| and continual reaching to vomit; violent Pail ſeizes 
loins, and ſometimes a looſeneis, in which cle the w 
ing is leſs troubleſome. In ſome a conſiderable fue Moi: 
chieily prevails. The ſymptoms are generally more 
lent than in the milder kind of ſmall-pox; they uſually 
creaſe to the fourth day, at which time little red fy 
like flea-bites, begin to appear in the forchcad, ande tt 
parts of the face, which being increaſed in number par| 
bigneſs, run together, and form large red ſpots of 
ferent figures; on the third day theſe ſpots appear in fo 
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but in others not until the fifth ; thele red ſpots are « tre 
poſed of ſmall red pimples, feated next each other, 

riſing a little hizher than the ſurface of the ſkin, Wi 
that they may be felt upon preſſing them flightly with T! 
finger, though they can ſcarce be ſeen; many of thi: 


ſpots ſoon joining, form red ſtreaks or ſuffuſions, larger 
ſmaller, which inflame the ſkin, and produce a wel 
of the face, whence the eyes are ſometimes cloſed ; e 
ſpot or ſuffuſion is elevated a little above the iace; in 
other parts of the body this elevation is not percepiiole er 
| any circumſtance but the roughneſs of the ſkin; this 
tion firſt appearing in the face, is afterwards extended 
the breaſt, back, arms, thighs, and legs, and they 
nerally ſpread plentifully over the breatt and bach, 
ſometimes red effuſions are ſeen on the breaſt, betore: 
thing appears on the face. The eruption is not 10.08 
by ſo ſenſible an abatement of the ſymptoms in the me 
as in the ſmall-pox ; the reaching and vomiting, 11150 
totally abate, but the cough, fever, head-ach, &c ff 
more violent; the difficulty of breathing, the weakneh 
and defluxion upon the eyes, the conflant drowns | 
loſs of appetite, perſiſt in their former ftate. Semen It 
a bilious vomiting is obſerved a day or two after the e 6 
tion, which relieves conſiderably. Sometimes the pat 
is relieved by a copious diſcharge of blood from the * 
which greatly relieves the complaints in the head, en 
and throats. On the third or fourth day after the cu 
firſt appear, the redneſs diminiſhes, the ſpots dry wh 
fall off in branny ſcales, the ſorchead and face grou f 
but, in the other parts of the body, the ſpots appear" 
large and red; in about another day, ſooner or aun 
cording to the malignity ef the ſymptoms anten , 
ſpots are vaniſhed in the ſace, and but fen En 
where; the face and limbs, and ſometin.cs i * 
body, is, as it were, covered with bran {prin* e« 


2 e114? ame 
not attendant. On the ninth day from he oY 
| when the progreſs hath been ſpeedy, and on il 
when it hath been ſlow, no trace of redncts 5105 


f . 3 1% 490 
and the ſurface of the ſcin ſoon retumes its d 
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It the going off of the ſpots, the defluxion on the 
creaſe, rhe fever and difficulty of breathing increaſe, 
rz becomes more troubleſome from the defiuxion 
412 « ſo that the patient can get no reſt in the 
. 4825 little in the night; this bad ſymptom is 
þ fer too heating a regimen, and too warming medi- 
. which are often uſed to promote the eruptions 3 from 
g circumſtances ariſes a peripneumonia, which de- 
os 2 great number of patients. The bad ſymptoms are 
en followed by a looſeneſs, which immediately ſucceeds 
giſeaſe, and continues ſeveral weeks after all other 
toms are quite removed. This looſeneſs is often 
Hl. Sometimes it happens that after an hot regimen, 
+ eruptions turn livid, and then black; but this happens 
in grown perſons, and except due bleedin and cool- 
; antiſeptics prevent, it 18 fatal. If during the courſe 
the diſeaſe, or immediately after it, ſome conſiderable 
uation, ſuch as the vomiting of a bilious matter, a 
Tous looſeneſs, a conſiderable diſcharge by urine, or 
ntiful ſweating comes on, the Patient recovers foon 
ter the ſpots diſappear from the ſkin ; but fometimes for 
int of theſe evacuations, the venom ot the diſeaſe is not 
| expelled, but is tranſlated to the lungs, occaſioning 
mmation there, with a fever, anguiſh, cough, or 
ber ſymptoms, and along with them no ſmall danger of 
e. This outrage is uſually leſs vehement than what at- 
ds the 1204/les, but it proves tedious and chronical, 
1 the cough reſembles the hooping-cough 3 but when a 
jol regimen hath been uſed, theſe conſequences are 
Ire, | | 
The meaſles in their dangerous ſtate may be conſidered 
 peripneumonia. The favourable ſymptoms are, a 
le {er Wodcrate looſeneſs, a moiſt ſkin, and a plentiful diſcharge 
V more urine, If the pain in the head, which attends in the 
7 uſually vinning, continues through the various ſtages, it gene- 
> Ted fp ly leaves ſome bad complaint, and, not ſeldom, a 
„ and 0 Ita ſerena, When the meaſles are over, if a cough and 


number prſeneſs remain, a conſumption is likely to follow. The 


pots of Ingerous ſymptoms are, a ſudden diſappearance of the 


car in ſol as, a delirium, great loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of the 
ots are ct tremities, reſtiefonels, violent vomiting, a continual 
other, hugh, profuſe ſweats, convulſions, a dithculty of ſwal- 

ne ſkin, wing, the ſpots turning pale, or lIivid.  _ 

tly with The regimen ſhould be the ſame as in the ſmall-pox ; 
ny of th It when the ſpots are gone, do not expoſe the patient too 

6, larger ddenly to a cold, or a damp air, for thus an aſthma may 

> 2 ſwel brought on. 5 . | | 

oſed; e Bleeding very rarely fails to be a firſt ſtep towards re- 

ace; in tin this diſorder. If the ſymptoms are very mild, this 

rceptible eration is not neceſſary z but if the heat is conſiderable, 

; this e breathing much affected, or the breaſt ſeems oppreſſed, 

extended vd mult immediately be taken away, and bleeding may 

id they repeated at any time of the diſeaſe, if the pulſe is hard, 

| back, d other ſpmptoms ſeem to require it. When ſymp- 

, before n are violent, there is danger of an inflammation of 
ot Lollo e lungs; therefore, whether the eruptions have not ap- 

the ned ard, ate already out, or on the decline, the lancet 

g, L150 ut not be ſpared. | N | 


Ke. oO The regimen, and other means, being of the cooling 
weaknels Ind, the cough will demand attention, it, with the hoarſe- 


wines 4 15, are belt relieved by vapours of warm water received 
Sometl 0 the throat. After the appearance of the eruption, an 
er the el odyne ſhould be given every night; and if there is any 
s the path "cncy to colliveneſs, a clyiter may be given every day 
m the nd M the very beginning. . | | 
head, &f The bark is of ſingular advantage in this diſeaſe; and 
the crept er blecding, and rendering the bowels ſoluble, its uſe 
diy vp! af be begun the firſt days of the diſeaſe ; it much re- 
oro rell is the hoarſeneſs, cough, and many other ſymptoms. 
appear ? Putyle or livid ſpots appear, the bark, with vitriolic, 
or let "7 0! the dulcified mineral acids, will be abſolutely ne- 
tenen, wit Dr. Cameron of Worceſter obſerves, that the 
nn n on of bad ſymptoms, after the diſappearing of the 
"Lil 3 owing to the retroceſſion of the morbid acri- 
fink e A that they may be prevented by giving ſmall 
5 by als in fubitance, with a little watery extract 
. ha mall cinnamon water; thus, he ſays, the fe- 
rent gb. will ceaſe on the ſeventh day, but the 
wg * Mays on the face until the twelſth, becauſe 
pierents the retroceſſion of the morbid matter. 


the wh ares, is 
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If hzmorrhages happen, avoid'4ſtritigerts, and ſtiong 
opiates; but gentle opiates may be uſed, with vitriolie 
acids and the barx. ee enen B36 eee 

A looſeneſs coming on in the beginning or any other 
period of this diſeaſe, is uſeful if it is moderate. but if it 
ſeems to affect the ſtrength of the patient, it muſt net to- 
tally be neglected, nor yet checked very ſuddenly; bleed- 
ing is generally neceſſary in this caſe, and ſmall doſes of 
rhubarb may be given with ſaffron andthe teſtaceous 
powders. If the loofenefs attends after the 1n4a/le5 are paſt, 
a few grains of the cort. eleuther. may be added to each 
doſe of other medicines; rhubarb may be given every 
morning, and a gentle opiate at night. | ; 
If ſymptoms of a peripneumony come on, treat the caſe 
as a peripneumony in its firſt ſtate : e. g. bleed, apply a 
bliſter between the ſhoulders, and give the. antimonial 
powder as is uſunl in that fever. „„ 

If livid ſpots, or other ſymptoms of putreſcency appear, 
give the bark with elixir of vitrio!, Clutton's febrifuge ſpi- 
rit, or other dulcified mineral acids. Ly je 


It convultons proceed from the meaſles, immediately 


apply a bliſter. 


If the puſtules fink ſuddenly, proceed as in the ſmall- 
pox under the fame kind of circumſtance. = 

When the mea/Jes go off, gentle purging ſhould be re- 
peated, or perſpiration kept up for ſome days. 

Thoſe who die of the mea/7es, are uſually taken off on 
the ninth or tenth day by a ſuffocation, or by an inflam- 
mation in the lungs. Some, when the diſeaſe is ended, 
have a looſeneſs, which continues ſeveral weeks, and 
brings on a mortal tabes; and others have a flow fever, 
with an atrophy, and a ſwelling of the belly, which are 
fatal. | | | | 
The meaſles may be inoculated by means of the hot 
ſharp rheum, which diftils from the eyes, or from the 
blood, or by means of flannels placed under the arm-pits, 


a ſmall puncture is made. Tiſſot aſſures us, that he prac- 
tiſed the inoculation of the meaſles for twelve years, and 
the more he inoculated, the more he ſaw reaſon for en- 
couraging others to do the ſame. Dr. Home of Edin- 
burgh propoſed, by inoculating the megſles, to prevent its 
mortality, to prevent the cough, and to prevent the dif- 
orders which in the natural way are conſequents of this dif- 
eaſe : and his experience manifeſts the advantage of in- 
oculating the megſles, to exceed even thoſe which are ob- 
ſerved from inoculating the ſmall-pox. =, 5 
See Hoffman, Mead, Sydenham, and Huxham on the 
Meaſles; Dr. Homes's Medical Facts and. Experiments; 
Tiſſot's Advice to the People; Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
vol. iv. p. 132— 135, and p. 247 —260; Brook's and 


46—48. | x 
MORBILLOSA, 1. e. Morvilli. 6; 
MORBUS. A diſeaſe. Galen defines it to be“ ſuch 


body, as primarily, and of itſelf, hindered their natural 
and proper action.“ Hippocrates ſays, © a diſeaſe is that 
which afflicts a man.” Dr. Geo Fordyce, in his Elem, 


of the chemical. properties of the fluids or ſolids, or of 
their organization, or of the action of the moving power, 
as produces an inability or difficulty of performing the 
functions of the whole, or any pait of the ſyſtem, or 
pain, or preternatural evacuation. Some define diſcaſes 
one way, and fome another; ſome deſcribe diſcaſes by 
their cauſe, and others by their effect, ſo that much per- 
plexity and uncertainty is met with on this ſubjeCt. 


eſfect of the immediate cauſe which in all caſes occurs, 
conſtitutes the diſeaſe, and rhe relation of this with reſpect 
to any particular diſeaſe, is its definition; e. g. an in- 
flammation is a too rapid afflux of humour through the 
part. If it is ſaid, that this is not different from a con- 
geſtion of blood, it is auſwered, that a congeſtion of blood 
is too great an afflux of fluid to the part: the one is too 
rapid, the other too great; in the one the humour flows 
through, in the other it flows to the part: and further to 
diſtinguiſh them, it may be obſerved, that inflammation 
is too rapid an influx from an erethiſm as the immediate 


6 K cauſe; 


where the effluvia may be imbibed, and this applied where 


the London Practice of Phyſic; Med. Muf. vol. ii. p. : 
a preternatural diſpoſition or affection of the parts of the 


of the Pr. of Phyſ. ſays, A diſeaſe is ſuch an alteration 


As to particular diſ-aſes, that immediate and conſtant. 
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cauſe; and a congeſtion is too copious an influx, ſrom a 
relaxation of the part, as its immediate cauſe. 

Diſeaſes are divided into acute and chronical but, per- 
haps, the divifion,would be better, if the diſtinction was 
into febrile and not febrile. | | 5 

Several proſeſſors of medicine have arranged diſeaſes 
under their reſpective claſſes, orders, genera, &c. The 
following is according to the method purſued by that ce- 
lebrated teacher of the healing art, Dr. Cullen. See his 
Synopſis Noſologie Methodicæ, Edit. 5. 


Claſſis I. Pyrexiz, Ordo I. Febres. 
N | 1 II. Phlegmaſiæ. 
3 | 


III. Exanthemata. 
CLI Neuroſes, | 


* 


IV. Hæmorrhagiæ. 
V. Pronuvid. 
Ordo I. Comata. 
= II. Adynamiæ. 
III. Spaſmi. 
| IV. Veſaniæ. 
Ordo I. Maredres. 
II. Intumefcentiæ. 
III. Impetigines. 
Ordo I. Dyfæſtheſiæ. 
; II. Dyſorexiz. 
III. Dyſcinefiæ. 
IV. Apocenoſes. 
V. Epiſcheſes. 
VI. Tumores. 
| VII. Ectopiæ. 
7 VIII. Dialyfes. 


Theſe orders are again ſubdivided into near 150 genera. 


CLUE Cachexiæ, 


Cl. W. Locales, 


The ſolids ſeem to be the more immediate ſeat of chro- 


nical diſeaſes; and, according to ſome, the cellular mem- 
brane is the part originally affected. Acute diſeaſes feem 
to be ſeated in the blood. Inflammatory and putrid / 


caſes arife from a fault in the craſſamentum; nervous ſe- 


vers from a fault in the ſerum. | 

See the Seats and Cauſes of Diſeaſes inveſtigated by 
Anatomy, by J. B. Morgagni, M. D. tranſlated into Eng- 
gliſh by B. Alexander, M. D. Ramazini's Treatiſe on the 
Diſorders of Artiſicers, tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. 
James; Eſſay on the Diſorders of 
M. Fünen, D. | 
_ MORBUS ARQUATUS. The jaundice: 
MORBUS ATFONITUS. The epilepſy. | 
 MORBUS CADUCUSs, or Comitialis. The epi- 
lepſy. | EO pitt oa | 
MORBUS COX ARIUS. See AR THRO Voss. 

MORBUS GALLICUS. The venereal diſeaſe. 

_ MORBUS HERCULEUS. The epilepſ xy. 

MORBUS HUNGARICUS. A kind of tertian re- 
mittent fever; Juncker calls it febris Hungarica five caſ- 
tenſis, which is of the typhus kind, 
| MORBUS INFANTILIS. The epilepſy. 

MORBUS MAGNUS. The epilepſy. 

MORBUS NIGER. The black diſeaſe. 80 Hippo- 
crates named this diſeaſe. In it a concrete blood of a 
| blackiſh red colour, and mixed with a large quantity of 
inſipid acid, or viſcid phlegm, which is thrown up by 
vomit, This evacuation is generally preceded by a pun- 
gent, tenſive pain, in both the hypochondria, and the ap- 
pearance of the dijea/e is attended with anxiety, a com- 
"preflive pain in the præcordia, and fainting, which laſt is 
more frequent, and more violent, when the blood, which 
is evacuated, is fetid and corrupt. The ſtomach and the 


ſpleen are the principal, if not the proper feat of this | 


diforder. uy | 

This diſorder ſcems to differ not from a vomiting of 
blood, any other than as one inſtance of the ſame differs 
from another in proceeding from a diſferent cauſe. 

The pains attending this diforder are ſpaſmodic, and 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed from an inflammation in the ſto- 
mach. Ws 

The ſpleen is often enlarged, or the liver much diſor- 
dered in this diſeaſe; when ſymptoms indicating theſe at- 
tend, a cure is hardly to be expected, but great danger 


attends when fainting is frequent and conſiderable; but | fo 


the worſt prognoſtic ariſes from a diſcharge of black, pitch- 
like fetid matter by ſtool. Ihe patients ſubject to this 


4 


| After rubbing the region of the 


ſtridula. 


Suffocatio ſtridula. | 


People of Faſhion, by | 


order is very common which ſeizes the patient adde 
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terrible diſcharge of black matter by too] 
| pochondriac or diſpoſed to hxmorrhoidal d 
the ſpaſmodic pains which are felt in this diſorder; 
blood paſſes with difficulty through the meſars * 
and when in the piles a black blood is diſcha. NY 
be eaſy to diſtinguiſh the piles from the black ai. | 
the abſence of thoſe pains in the former wh;.. 2 
attend in the latter. "i 

The fainting, which is ſo conſiderable in dus 
is ſuppoſed to be owing to the 
which is thrown out into the b 
feces there. 

During the fit, if the body is plethoric, bleed. e 
pulſe is quick and ſtrong, a 8 of ee | 
gradually ſwallowed, in which is a dram of nitre A F 
an ounce of the ſyrup. of poppy heads; this may k 
peated as required, hen there is great thirſ rung 
and vellicating pains, with ſpaſmodic ſtricture: 5 
fide, almond emulſtons, with a little nitte and fora 
poppy heads, ſhould be frequently drank ; emollien; « 
ters with nitre, ſhould alſo be injected frequently. | 


To check the ſpaſms, the following liniment is fe 
mended z 


Meg 


| Ciford 

putrelcence of the blo 

OW N 2 * AA . 
els, and mixe; with! 


ah 


R Camphor. 3 i. ol. amygd. 11 ol. rhodii gut. xx,4 
ſtomach, and the let! 
pochondrium with this, a bladder of warm water 
applied thereto. 
After the fit, to prevent a return, give half à drin 
rhubarb, in a glaſs of water, at bed-time, twice a ue 
If any other diſorder is attendant, endeavour to rex 
it, and let a mucilaginous nutritive kind of dict be uſ 
but avoid oily kinds of aliment. 
See Hippocrates, lib. ii. De Morbus, ſect. v. Hofn 
Rat. Med. Syſt. Edinb. Med. Comm. vol. iv. 
MORBUS STRANGULATORIUS, i. e. Sue; 


may 


MORBUS TRUCULENTUS INFANTUN, i 
MORBUS NARONIANUS. It is a kind of i 


ting tertian fever. 
MORBUS REGIUS. The jaundice, 
MORBUS SACER. The epileply. _ 
MORDEHI. Thus the Eaſt Indians call a diſezk 
which they are ſubject. In it the ſtomach is diterder 
whence ariſes a perpetual heat, copious fweats, and | 
pervening cold, which weaken it {till more. Sec F. Ne 
man, De Morb. Epid. dh Ty 
MORDEXYN. At Goa, in the Faſt Indies, 2 4 


F r — 
— 2 — - - - == 
1 2 — — CE — 


and unexpectedly; it is attended with a continua na 
and vomiting. It oſten proves fatal. F. Hoſtman, ! 
Morb. Epid. | EY | | 
MORINA. A plant to which Tournefort piest 
name, in honour of Dr. Morin of Paris. It is cvs 
and perſpirative. | . . 
MORIN GA. A large tree in Malabar, and d 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, whoſe fruit is a foot 19% 
thick as a carrot, with eight corners, and delicious 9 
taſte. The leaves, roots, bark, and fruit, ate uuf 
modic and ſudorific. See Raii Hiſt. 1 
MORION INDICUM. The black part oſ he 
ſtone. | „ f 
MORO. An abſceſs in the fleſh, reſembling K 
berry, | | 
MOROCHTHVUS, alſo called Ieucogrea, leve0p"? 
galaxius, graphida, galactites. French Dane 
marking ſtone. It is an indurated clay, ot Way 
lour, clouded with white; it is ſmooth and fat J 
MOROSIS, from a, priv. and mens, the nnd 3 © 9 
fiultus, Jolly, fufidity. Stupidity, idiotiſm, 1 . 
gination. The Greek word mere, correſponds ay 
our Engliſh word foelioneſs (in the common oY 
of it), which is, when reaſon is rendered 1omeve. 


but if /upidity conte 
the age of puberty, it is hardly ever removed. .““ 


a cho 


MOR 


ei u and ſucceeds 2 lethargy, ſpontaneouſly ceaſes 
1 . lethargy is cured. See AMENTIA. DOG 

83 he 0 OSITA'TES. Diſeaſes which render it difficult 
2 ar n 5 gratiſy, or to ſatisfy. Dr, Cullen makes it 
* HY ON 

Re HEA. Morphew, ſcurf. It is ranked as a 
_ ck leptoly, though differing from it in this, that 
"il 4 of the leproſy is in the fleſh, but that of the 
by in the ſkin. The alphus is ſometimes thus 


is dort 
the blog bed. 


es with RIO NES. Crab. lice. They are ſo called from 
ich! reſembling crab-filh. They are in the arm-pits, 
ed; if ide, eye-brows, and pudenda of grown perſons. 1 hey 
| doch ſh, and ſtick ſo cloſe to the {kin, as with difficulty 
ee. They are alſo called plaftule, petole, 
8 de | Mate, and, from their often iufeſting the pubes, they 
of dung called pediculi inguinales. They are deſtroyed either 
5 q black ſoap, or mercurial ointments, or a ſolution of 


1 l ö f which laſt the proportion may 
1d ſyrag mate in roſe-water, oft hi prox ay 
llient e -i. of ſublimate to {6i. of the water. | 

uly. KORSELLUS, or Motfulus. A lozenge or troche. 


MORSURA. A venomous bite, generally underſtood 
de venomous, as of a mad dog, a viper, Ke. 

out, r MORSUS. A bite. Figuratively it is uſed to expreſs 
H® n K * . , . . 8 FT. : . — N 
the et of pain reſembling that which 1s excited by a bite, 
by gnawing. | 


d 18 recoy 


ater may 


26m js the jagged extremity of the Fallopian tubes of the 
ice à we rus. In botany, it is a ſpecies of ſcabious; viz. the 
to rem ioſa ſucciſa, Linn. Devil's bit. 8 9 5 
et be of RSC S GALLIN E. See ALSINE 

[0RSUS RANZR, i. e. Microleuconymphæa. 

v. Hoſm MORTA. The ſame as pemphigus. | | 


Salon making cupels with. In anatomy, it is the ſockets of 
teeth, | 14 5 

'UM, i PIORTIFICATIO. A mortification. From mors, 
th, and facto, to mate; and, indeed, when it happens 
the aged, death is the frequent conſequence. The 


d of re 
| eek word ſpachelus is very ambiguous in its uſe among 


4 diſeze this ſenſe Celſus uſes the verb vie; but theſe words 
di forder re aſterwards, and now are uſed in general to expreſs 


ts, and corruption of the fleſh as well as bones, as Galen in 
wee F. Ho ny places expreſſes, and the preſent uſe of the word in 


tice teſtifies, For a mortification of the ſoft parts 
dies, a WP): Hippocrates often uſes the word ſapran, mydoſan, 
nt {udder a ſepomenen. The word ſphacelus was uſed by the an- 
nual nav} its to expreſs violent pains, violent inflammations which 


volta, e mortify the part where they were ſeated, a mor- 


alen in part, or in general, and alſo the withering of 
t girest part. Galen ſays, in Com. iv. Lib. de Art. & Com. 
t is Coid Ah. I. that ſphacelus is taken for an incipient-gan- 
ne, | 7 | | | | | 
and ol boerhaave fays, that a gangrene is a beginning mort! f- 
"ot long n. Ir Pott obſerves, that a gangrene is in the cel- 
2 N. lar me 6 5 . 
cious td r membrane and the ſkin 3 but that a ſpacelus, or 
re aatup "'iheatirn, is deeper, attacking the muſcles. When a 


of ie  conliders the mortification (which he names ſphacclus), 
48 a genus of diſeaſc, but as a mode of inflammation 
ing 3.0 Fninating, Ep OY 
Agitation is, when all vital action ceaſes in a part, 
eycoph'? b the putrefaCtion thereof, whillt a principle of life 
alk, 1 "33 in the reſt of the body; ſor if it was univerſal, 
an olle! 
dels of a gangrene and ſphacelus thus : ** In this ſpe- 
N ulcer, the fleſh is black, or livid, alfo dry or parch- 
han external tkin is generally full of blackith pulſ- 
. Xp ht which is next to it is pale or livid, and 
a 5 and without ſenſation. It 15 itil] worſe 
Ger Kr CO lince all the ſymptoms ſpread at once 
1 . the puſtulous place, the puſtules into that 
n lee! 30 5 PYe and livid, the pale or livid into that which 
wo ons and that which is inflamed inco that which is 
| Jap wage 
. Dr. Kirkland w 


bn ell obſerves, that it is very proper to 
5 uiſh betw 


ixt local gangrenes inclining to {pread, 


MORSUS DIABOLI. The Devil's bit. In anatomy | 


[URTARIOLUM. In chemiltry, it is a ſort of mould 


ancients. Hippocrates uſes this term in different ſenſes; 
eimes he confines it to a corruption of the bone, and 


[cation is in the bone, it is called a caries. - Dr, Cul- 


he | 
body would only be a carcaſs. Celſus defcribes the 


MOR 


and gangrenes from a bad habit; on which he obſerves 
as follows : | 

“ When the mertiſfcatien ariſes ſimply from injury 
done to the limb, it is not preceded by a gangrene, but: 
comes on in conſequence of an abſolute ſtagnation of the 
blood and juices alone, and accordingly the ſkin, and all 
the injured parts, become dead and putrid at the ſame 
time, without any previous emphyſema. A meortification 
ariſing indeed from a weakneſs, and deficiency of native 


heat, comes on in the ſame manner, only more gra- 
dual, with the ſame appearances ; but the ſtate of the 


patient will eaſily lead to the nature of the difeaſe, When 
external injury is the cauſe, if an inciſion is early made, 
the part is inſenſible, and no other than extravaſated blood 
is diſcharged. In this kind of meriification, the counté- 
nance is ſerene, nor does any other fever ſupervene, but 
ſuch as is common to contuſed wounds; and unleſs the 
affected part is very near the body, the diſeaſe flowly ex- 
tends itſelf by the acrid fluids corroding the neighbouring 
parts in the manner of a cauſtic, till matter enough is ab- 
lorbed to contaminate (unleſs prevented) the whole maſs 
of blood. But a ſtop may always be put to a local ſphace- 


ry done to the part, which would not give way to proper 


management. | 


«© When a mortification (ſuppoſe when a compound 
fracture hath happened) ariſes ſrom an internal cauſe, that 
1s, from a gangrenous diſpoſition of the juices; ſoon after 


external violence, or a {mall wound by protruſion of the 


immediately inflames and corrodes the veſſels which con- 


tain it; when air bubbles in the adipoſe and other mem- 


branes are inſtantly formed, which air bubbles, by increaſ- 
ing the inflammation, are increaſed, and extended imme— 
diately upon the ſwalleſt degree of obſtruction taking 
place, all over the limb, &c. an emphyſema often firit 
diſcovering the tragedy that is acting under the ſkin, not 
yet apparently diſeaſed. A fever at this time frequently 


ſpirits, and often a particular wildneſs in the looks; the 


pulſe is either quick, low, weak, and fluttering, or quick, 


unequal, and hard, and the ſcene is frequently cloſed 


with a rapidity that will not admit of aſſiſtance. If an in- 
ciſion is made into the affected part, when the air bubbles 
are firſt formed, it is ſenſble, and blood is diſcharged 


from the arteries, in a florid ſtate, as free as uſual ; the 
adipoſe membrane is of a darkiſh yellow colour, and the 
muſcles only appear browner than common. Aﬀterwards 


the ſkin becomes inflated, and the muſcles, not yet hav- 
ing loſt their ſhape, frequently force themſelves out im- 
mediately upon making an inciſion, with a larger dilcharge 
of wind, and a quantity of frothy matter: the blood in 
the veſſels is now turned to a black coagulated mals, the 
adipoſe membrane, and the membranes in the interſtices 
of the muſcles and fibres, and the muſcles themlelves, pu- 
trefy; and, laſtly, the ikin alſo becomes livid and putrid ; 
from all which it is evident that a gangrene brings on 
a ſphacelus, while the blood is yet circulating in the 
veſlels.” | | | 


removal of inflammation (when inflammation attends); 
the leſſened ſenſation of the part, the ſkin does not fo 
ſpeedily mortify as the cellular membrane; hence, till the 
{kin is deſtroyed, there is a little feeling. A. pale, cine- 
ritious, dark, livid, or black colour, which is always 
worſe as it recedes from the pale to the black. Softneſs 
and flaccidity of the parts, ſo as to retain the impreſſion 
made by the finger; puſtules or blilters, full of lympha- 
tic yellowiſh or reddiſh ichor; this is generally accounted 


the pathognomonic ſign of a gangrene on the external 


part of the body. When a gangrene 1s induced by cold, 
an itching and a violent ſenſe of puncture, together with 
intenſe redneſs, ſoon ſucceeded by blackneſs, which indi- 
cates mortification: the cold produces firſt a paleneſs, 
which is ſucceeded by redneſs accompanied by a trouble- 
ſome pungent pain, or an uneaſy itching. Then the red- 
neſs is increaſed to a purple colour, and then the part be- 
comes black. | 


lus; for a mort:fication rarely ariſes merely from the inju- 


the injury is received, whether a large wound is made by 


broken bone, the lymph which ſtagnates about the wound 


comes on, accompanied with a delirium, great dejection of 


— 2 — — 


The uſual ſigns of a preſent gangrene are, the ſudden 
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The immediate cauſe is, the reduCtion of the vital 
heat in the part to a certain degree below that which 
health requires. 

The mediate cauſes are, violent inflammation, which 
by the heat attending ſo diſtends the cellular membrane 
as to compreſs the veſſels, ſtop the circulation in the adja- 
cent parts, and deſtroy the vital action there. The acri- 
mony of the juices, by rupturing the veſlels in an inflam- 
ed part, occaſions an extravaſation of blood, which pu- 
trefying, produces a mortification. A contuſion or wound 
of the ſpinal marrow, by preventing any further influx of 
the vital heat to the parts below where the injury 1s re- 
ceived, cauſes a pnortification there. External compreſ- 
ſion, intenſe cold, compreſſion from tumours internally, 
poiſons, &c. : | 

The prognoſtics are to be taken from the patient's age, 
the attending diſorder (if there is any), the circumſtances 
of the mortification, the ſtrength of the patient, a know- 
ledge of the cauſe, the ſeaſon of the year, &c. 

The indications of cute are, to confirm the 
to raiſe and maintain the vital heat a little above the natu- 
ral healthy degree, to prevent the ingreſs of the putrid 
matter into the veins, to check and remove the putre- 
faction formed. | | I 

The bark is the only known ſpecific, but yet its uſe 1s 
not to be indiſeriminately admitted of in every caſe; in ha- 
bits that are lax and feeble, no objections can occur to pro- 
hibit it 3 but in inflammatory habits nitre, or mineral acids, 
ſhould accompany it if given, and great caution is necel- 
ſary before it is directed. If the inflammation is conſider- 
able, the mineral acids are more proper than the bark. _ 

If the pulſe is ſtrong, large, and hard, and the extre- 
mities of the body are warm, the urine red and high co- 
Joured, the circulation is ſufficiently ſtrong, ſo need not 
be increaſed ; but, if the pulſe is weak, and the ſymptoms 
indicate a defeCtive vital heat, cordials will be neceſſary. 


Mr. Pott's obſerves, that a mort:fication proceeds from a 


circulation that is too rapid or too languid ; that, in the 
frſt caſe, bleeding and diluters, and in the ſecond, cor- 
dials and invigorating medicines, muſt be preſcribed. 
When a mortification is from an internal cauſe, there is 
uſually great pain, and opium is directed to be freely 
uſed. This ſhould be done whether the cauſe is internal 
or external; in theſe caſes opium is the greateſt cordial 
— EE . 

If a putrid ſcurvy affects the patient, adminiſter ſuch 
medicines as will oppoſe it; or if any other diſorder at- 
tends, the proper means muſt be made uſe of by which it 
may moſt ſpeedily be removed. 


The external applications ſhould be removed as often as 


they ſeem to have acquired a putrid ſmell, which will be 
in three or four hours, while the diſorder is in its pro- 

greſs, but when it abates the dreſſings may continue pro- 

portionably longer. | | | 


As an external application, Heiſter recommends the fol- 


lowing: R Aq. calcis fi. jþ i. ſp. vini camph. 3. ui. ſp. 
ſal. ammon. 3 ſs. m. apply it frequently and warm; it is 
powerfully antiputreſcent, it ſtimulates and digeſts. As 
a cataplaſm, the catapl. e cymino is molt commonly di- 
rected, and rarely need be ſet aſide for any other. When 
a mortified part is ſcarified, immediately foment it with 
a proper antiſeptic fomentation made warm, and after fo- 
menting it for ſome time, apply a warm antiſeptic cata- 
plaſm. If emollients are mixed with antiſeptic, they aſ- 
fiſt in ſeparating the putrid parts, and ſtopping the farther 
progreſs of the mortification. 

When the eſchar or the mortified parts begin to ſepa- 
rate, remove no more at each dreſſing than comes away 
without pain or loſs of blood. Bladders of warm water 
may be laid over the dreſſings; they continue the heat 
much longer and more equally. 
That ſpecies of mortification which ariſes from cold, ſee 
in the article CONGELATUS. | 

Some inſtances of mortification require that the limb be 
amputated. When this misfortune happens to the ex- 
tremities, and penetrates to the bones, deſtroying the 
whole ſurrounding ſoft parts, amputation is often neceſ- 
ſary. However, in general, amputation ſhould not take 
place until a ſeparation of the mortified part from the 
ſound is perceptible. But as ſoon as this ſeparation hath 


| ſometimes happens that the arteries of 


ſtrength, or 
be admitted. 


118, Hildanus de Gangræna & Sphacelo; Heider 


the noted drug which bears the ſame name with this u 


inferior to that of the other. 


Mos 


occurred, no time ſhould be unneceſſirily 1,1 
recourſe to the operation; for ſo long as any of 
rupted parts remain in contact with the ſou p def 
tem mult ſtill be ſuffering by the conſtant W. . 
putreſcent particles. Inſtances of deviation fre Wo 1 
ral rule, ſee the articles FRACTUKa, Ann. My 
e. 


the lower extte 
lallicity, prod 


in hq 


ties offify, which, by deſtroying the e 
a mortification, which appears firſt at the toe;, . 0 
wards in the limb, nearly as high as the offifea; I 
minates: ſo that in morrifications from this ante oh 
why the amputation, during their increaſe * 
ſervice, unleis performed above the olfification \ | 
have no way to judge where the oſſification end 4 | 
by the inference we make from the ganprene ſto * 
It may be further added, that, at the point of Ka 
from a mertification, the adjacent part is yet in a bag þ 
and ſhould be ſtill left quietly, until, with the aha. 
cordial, &c. medicines, granulaiions of good 4 1 
on the ſound part; and diſcovers the healthy fine of 
blood. Until this appearance, amputation is but et 
vee Boerhaave's Aph. the Engliſh tranflation, p. 


gery; Kirkland's Obſ. on Poti's Remaiks on Fradur 
Pott's Works. | | 
— MORUM. An excreſcence on the ſurface of the 
in many parts of the body, reſembling 2 wulder 
When this happens on the eye-lids, the Arabiaus cali 
chute. | | Ts 
MORUS. The mulberry-tree. The morus ni 
Linn. Its fruit hath the common quality of all « 
ſweet fruits, abating heat, queacking thirſt, and prom 
ing the grofler ſecretions. A ſyrup is made of the jy 
of this fruit, but otherwiſe it is of very little uſe in me 
cine. See Raii Hiſt. „55 ©. | 
MORUS. A name of lignum ſlarum. 
MORXI. A peſtilential diſtemper very cemmen 
Malabar and other parts of the Eaſt-Indics. a 
 MOSA. A ſort of liniment much uſed in ſome part 
Germany; it is made of wheat flour and milk, andis 
no greater conſiſtence than what requires a {poon lore 
JJ | | 
MOSCH. Caſtellus ſays they are a ſort of rorikry 
veſſels, which Bilſius diſcovered in the kidneys 
MOSCH A'TTELLINA, called alfo ranunculus ne 
roſus, ariſtolochiz rotunda concave, &c. den'icu'ata, 
is called moſchatellina, as, diminutive from mo!cbus; f 
is to ſay, it is a ſmall plant which ſmells like muß. 
root is reſolvent and detergent. See Raii Hill, 
MOSCHUS. Muſk. It is an odoriferous ground 
ſubſtance. The animal which affords this odoriferousn 
is the capreolus moſchi of Geſner, animal moſcuukr 
of Ray, &c. the muſt animal of Le Brun, &. 
moſchus moſchiferus of Linnzus, and the Libet muk 
Pennant. This animal is a quadruped, with desen ko 
ſomewhat of the form of a roebuck, according e 
Pennant's deſcription of it, who further intorms dss 5 


mal, is found in a bag or tumor of the ſize of hen's ch 
on the belly of the male only; this bag is Kidneh, ef 
and pendulous, furniſhed with two ſmall oribces; the a 
elt is oblong; the other is round, the one s naked, 
other is covered with long bairs. The mu/* 1s conta 
in this. The hunters cut off the bag, and tie 9 
ſale. The Tibet mu/# is the beſt, and is the (1008 
rutting time. See Pennant's Hiſt. of Quadrupe6s. 
Pomet gives a good figure of this animal in his, Gi 
Drugs. The beſt mu/# is brought from Tonquin ©. 
it is in thin bags that have browniſh hairs; ® = 
ſort comes from the Eaſt-Indies in bags that bait, 
hairs in them. Neumann ſays, the quality et cnc | 


zu hl 

Fine muſk is brought to us in round thin buoy 
about the ſize of pigeons eggs, covered * 
browniſh hairs, well filled, and without any ene 
appearance of having been opened. The 6%, 
dry, with a kind of unctuoſity, of a dark 1 | 
or ruſty blackith colour, in ſmall round gras ©; i 
few bard black clots, perfectiy free from 37 © 


7 
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er viſible foreign matter. Chewed and rubbed with a 


| by 
the 6 
| the 


m erittineſs. Laid on a red hot iron it catches flame, 
0 | : ; 
Nuts almoſt entirely away, leaving only an cxceed- 
1 


pion „nall quantity of light greyiſh aſhes. It hath a bit- 
his pe auh lubacrid taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, agreeable at a 


Ke. lunce, but diſagreeable if nearly ſmelt to, unleſs weak- 


or el dra large admixture of other ſubſtances. 
prod knall quantity macerated in reckiſied ſpirit of wine 


anc aff parts a deep tincture and a ſtrong impregnation to it; 


ation | be ſpirit lo covers the flavour of the muſe, that this tinc- 
le, we . diſcovers but little ſmell, but on dilution the full fra- 
* fo nce of the muſk is manifeſted : a drop or two commu- 
3 but | 


65 to a quart of wine, or to watery liquors, a rich 
Ar ſcent, The quantity of liquor which may thus be 


. | o * * . 
noured by 2 certain known proportion of ⁹⁰e, is the 
@ criterion of the genuinenels and goodneſs of it, 


ds, exe 
lOpping 


Falten 


i bad peQified ſpirit of wine takes up completely the active 
Uuſtanc ter of the muſe; watery liquors take it only in part, 
iolh h oh, by the intervention of a mucilage, the whole 
Late of EY Go. 4 


antity. of the muſe mixes with the water, as in the fol- 
wing julep. | | | | 
Julepum e Moſcho The Muſk Julep. 


Take of roſe-water, fix ounces; of muſt twelve grains; 
the mucilage of gum, arabic, and of double rehned tu- 
ir, of each two drams; grind the mußt with the muci- 
ve, then add the ſugar, &c. This Julep is an 1mprove- 
ent of the hyſteric julep with s, of Bates. Volatile 
rits are, in many caſes, a uſeful addition to muſt, and 
ables the water to keep more off it diffolved ; two drams 
the volatile ſpirit may be added to the above julep. 
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[ e (cont of muſe, and feems to elevate all its odoriterous 


of the iy 1 » A 9 1 8 - 
"0 ter, while rectified ſpirit, on the contrary, brings 0- 
ule in me 3 5 | 0 
little or nothing of it. | 
The principal uſe of muſe is in nervous diſorders. Its 
un Preiions of the organs of ſmell fometimes diſorders per- 
9 is who are hyſterically diſpoſed, or whoſe conſtitutions 
„ polielled of great ſenſibility; yet, when taken inward- 
ſome part g 


t abates ſymptoms of that kind which its ſmell pro- 
ces. It is one of the principal of the antiſpaſmodic claſs 
medicines, But much of the advantage of this medi- 
es loſt by giving it in too ſmall doſes. Dr. Wall, of 
viceſter, relates, that two perſons, who were labouring 
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m_ * * lublultus tendinum, extreme anxiety, and want 
mien Pb, occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog, were per- 
noſchus; 0 iy relieved by two doſes of e of ſixteen grains 
1 * further oblerves, that convulſive hiccoughs, at- 
TY E v 1 the wort ſymptoms, were removed by a doſe 
ous. grenl $0 0t ten grains; that where, on account of convul- 
—forougl , 19 medicine could be given at the mouth, muſe 
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} ok bolus; that under ſix grains he never ſaw any 
ent oy its uſe, but that ten grains and upward pro- 


8 © | + : . . . © -© 
but, on the contrary, abates pain, raiſes the ſpirits, 
ater the ſweat begins it promotes ſleep; and that in 
e cales it hath afforded a temporary relief. Dr. 
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ot r . : . . 
mM yet larger doſes, in a convulſive diſorder ; after 


ti ' * gz» 

1 uluval methods failing, he gave doſes of half a 
5 lour houcs, Sce Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
* * 7775 . | | . | 
3 Ke occaſions hyſteric ſymptoms by its ſmell, 
 *Ppued to the noſe ſoon afford relicf. 


eds. 5 | 
ae Hill bene Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works; 
Quin in Un ICH aha Moſchi. | 
„; al inen N il OM i. e. Abelmoſch. 
hat bare wn b Wie . It is a cutaneous diſorder in the Eaſt- 
- of ene 5 fine de lometimes is produced by ſweating, and 
ö des dy che bite of an inſect which the Portugueſe 


mol. 1 g . 
iqueta; whence the name of the diſeaſe. When 


Wy! les y * . . - = * 
red wil 1 1 0 412 on the ſkin, an itching immediately follows 

*y ll v4. > 'S I o 4 
any apertvl ing 1 is ſoon followed by an ulcer. When 
e muſk ile dale r cauſe, perſpirative medicines are taken 
"ahi 3 ad the itching is allayed by waſhing the ſkin 
kay ST in Which nitre is diſſalved. See Bontius d 
rains, wih, ind itre is diſſalved. See Bontius de 

maß : i ; 

m 77 


ſe on paper it is bright, yellowiſh, ſmooth, and free 
ni | 


br diſtillation, water becomes itrongly impregnated with 


wered the end, when adminiſtered by way of clyſter ; | 
thoſe who are averſe to perfumes take it very well by 
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de a diaphoreſis without heating or giving any uncaſi- 
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of Shrewſbury, relates a ſingular inſtance of ſuc- 
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MOSUS GALLINAE. Chick-weed. 

MOSYLETICUS BLAST US. The name of a ſpecies 
of caſſia mentioned by Oribaſius. 

MOSYLLON. An epithet for the choiceſt cinnamon. 

MOTORES OCULORUM. "Theſe nerves are alſo 
called motores oculorum communes, ocularcs communes, 
and oculo-mulſculares. Theſe are the third pair of nerves 
from the head ; they pierce the dura mater by the ſides of 
the cella turcica, run through the foramen lacerum orbitale 
ſuperius, and go to all the muſcles of the eyes, except the 
obliquus ſuperior and abductor of each. They go like- 
wile to the levator palpebræ ſuperioris, and ſend twigs to 
form the ciliary nerves ; ſome twigs are alſo ſent to the 
choroides and iris. 

MOTORES OCULORUM  EXTERNI. Theſe 
nerves are allo called oculares externi, ophthalmici exter— 
ni, orbitarii, and oculo-muſculares-externi, "They are 
the ſixth pair of nerves that go out from the head. They 
lie between the fifth, go to the abduAores oculorum,. run 
forward on the ſide of the ſella turcica, and get into the orbit 
by the foramen lacerum orbitale ſuperius ; by the fide of 

the ſella turcica they give off what is called the beginning of 
the intercoſtal nerves, but are more properly branches of 
the intercoſtal, which join thele nerves. | 

MOTORIU. Diſcaſes from clonic ſpaſm. See Spas- 
Mus Croxicus, Alto the MoTortEs OCULORUM., 


gothpium arboreum caule ſpinoſo. It is a tall cotton bear- 
ing tree 3 of the bark of the root an emetic is prepared. 
MOUL-ILA, | ſeu Moul-elavou. The Indian le- 
mon tree, the fruit of which is both acid and aromatic 
like the pepper. See Raii Hiſt. EN 
 MOULLAVA. A podded Indian plant; but it is not 
noted for any medical virtue. Sec Rafi IIiſt. 
MOUROUVE., Ray mentions this as reſembling a 
plum-tree, and bearing yellow flowers, which are fol- 
lowed by a fruit reſembling a cherry. | 
MOUNT SION WATER. This is a chalybeat, and 
no known water of the kind is obſerved to keep fo well, 
and to retain its natural contents ſo long. See an Eſſay on 


the Liverpool Spa Water, by P. Houlſton, M. D). 


mugwort of China. It is a ſoft lanuginous ſubſtance, 
prepared in Japan from the young leaves of a ſpecies of 
mugwort, by heating them together when thoroughly 
dried, and rubbing them betwixt the hands, till only the 
fine fibres are left. | | | | 
The down on the leaves of mullein, cotton, hemp, &c. 
do as well as moxa. | | | 
In the Faſtern countries it is uſed by burning it on the 
{kin : a little cone of the moxa is laid upon the part, pre- 
viouſly moittened, and ſet on fire at the top; it burns 
down with a temperate glowing heat, and produces a dark- 
coloured ſport, the exulceration of which is promoted by 
applying a little garlic z the ulcer is leſt to diſcharge, or 
is ſoon healed, according to the intention in uſing the Mh. 
MUCAGO. Mucilage. 85 
MUCHARUM. A barbarous word, ſignifying an in- 
fuſion of roſes, 'made with warm water, and with ſugar, 
reduced to a ſyrup. | 5 


nous liquor made with warm water, as the mucilage of 
gum arabic, or of quince-ſceds, which are made by dif- 
ſolving the gum, or the ſoluble part on the hulk of the 
ſeed in water. | 

Mucilage is alſo that humour which is ſeparated from 
glands about the joints, in order to the eaſy motion there- 
of. See SYNOVIA. 

MUCILAGINI BUS OLEUM. The oil of muci- 
lages.- © | | 

The London college direQs the roots of marſh-mallow, 
half a pound; linſeed and fenugreek ſeeds, of each three 
ounces; to be boiled in a quart of water, and two quarts 
of olive oil; but exprefſed oils do not take up any of the 
mucilaginous or gummy parts of vegetables; hence no- 
thing from theſe ingredients can be found in the oil, ex- 
cept the flavour of the fenugreek ſeeds... —— 

MUCILAGINOSA LIGAMENTA, i. e. Lig. Cap- 
ſulares. | | | 

MUCOCARNEUS. In M. A. Severinus it is an epi- 
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MOU21-FELAVOU, alſo called arbor lanigera ſpinoſa, 


MOXA, alſo called Artemiſia Chinenſis. Moxa, or 


MUCILAGO. A mucilage. It is any viſcid gluti- 
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thet for a tumor, or abſceſs, which is partly fieſhy, and 


partly mucous. | 

MUCOSZ GLANDULAZ. The glands diſcovered 
by Cowper in the penis, commonly called Cowper's glands. 

MUCOSUM LIGAMENTUM. It is betwixt the 
nature of a ligament and a cartilage, and full of glairy 
matter. It is ſituated betwixt wr + of the vertebræ, and 
admits them to recede from,/ or approach nearer to each 
other. To this it is owing, that at night a man is half 
an inch ſhorter than in a morning. 

MUCRO. A ſharp-point. Thofe leaves or fruits of 
plants which are terminated in a ſharp point, are termed 
mucronated. Mucrq.is alſo the fharp-point of the heart. 

MUCRONATUM, from mucre, a point of a ſword. 
(Os.) or more properly mucronata cartilago. i. e. the en- 
ſiform cartilage. 1 | | 

MUCUNA GUACU, The largeſt and moſt beauti- 
ful kind of phaſeolus in Braſil. It grows on a tree of the 
ſame name. 'The beans are poiſonous, but eaſily render- 
ed fit for food. See Ran, Hiſt. . OY: 

MUCUS.- By it is uſually underſtood that viſcid fluid 

which is ſecreted in the membrana pituitaria, and dif- 
charged from the noſe upon blowing. But mucus is the 
covering for the ſurfaces of all the membranes in the body 
that are expoſed to any extraneous matter; ſuch as the ſkin, 


internal membrane of the mouth, noſe, lungs, œſopha- 


gus, ſtomach, inteftines, urinary paſſages, &c. It is a 
compound of coagulable matter and water. It defends the 
membranes from being too much ſtimulated by what is 
applied to them. It is colourleſs, infipid, inodorous, and 
incapable of ſtimulating; but if its ſecretion is ſuddenly 
increaſed, inſtead of a ſimple mucus, it becomes a water 

kind of fluid, containing the ſalts of the blood, and, in 
conſequence of them, is capable of ſtimulating, loſes its 
quality of defending the membranes from acrimony, and 
further, its colour often is changed to a whitiſh, or a 
greeniſh yellow, and now and then it acquires a ſmell. 
See Fordyce's Elements, part i. p. 21, &. _ 

 MUGO. A name for the mountain-pine. 

MULZ. Puſtules contracted either by heat or cold. 
 MULLA. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of jeſſamy. 
 MULSUM. Hydromel. But ſome:imes it ſignifies 

wine ſweetened with honey. EE AE 
MULTICAPSULAR PLANTS. They are ſuch as 
have feveral pods of ſeeds ſucceeding each flower, as the 
celandine, Ke. ke N 

MULTITIDUS SPIN. This muſcle lies under 
the ſpinalis. It riſes from the roots of the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes, and runs to the roots of the ſpinal proceſſes; it is 
commonly called tranſverſalis, and is diſtinguiſhed into 


the tranſverſalis colli, dorſi, and lumborum. The tranſ- 


verſalis lumborum is alſo called ſacer. 
MULTIFORME (Os) i. e. Os Cuboides. 
MU LTIPED/Z. Multipeds. They are ſuch as have 
more ſcet than four. It is the fame as millepedes. 
MULTIPES. A polypus. | ER 
 MULTISILIQUOUS PLANTS. They are ſuch as 
| have after each flower many diſtinct, long, flender, and 
many times crooked caſes, or ſiliquæ, in which their ſeed 
is contained; and which, when they ripen, open of them- 
ſelves, and let the ſecds drop. Of this kind are colum- 
bines, houſleek, &c. | | | 
MUMIA. Mummy. This name 1s variouſly applied. 


It is given to a human carcaſe that is dried by the fun and 


fands. Thefe bodies by drying are of the conſiſtence of 
horn, and light, and are called white mummies. Other 
carcaſſes ate embalmed, and then are called mummies ; 
of this kind are thoſe which are called Egyptian. Mumia 
medullz is the marrow of the bones. Mumia elemento- 
rum; ſo Paracelſus and Helmont name a balfam, which 
is defined to be the balſam of the external <clements, 
 Afumia tranſmarina ; thus ſome have called manna. Mu- 
i,; thus water is called which is collected in a phial 
from the breath of a man received therein, after wathing 
his mouth with water. Mumia; it is a ſubtil, ſpirituous, 
etherial ſubſtance, innate in every body, and remaining 
therein in ſome meaſure after death. Mumia, that which 
is taken from a human body is a reſinous matter, hath an 
hardened, black, ſhining furface, is acrid and bitter to the 
taſte, and of a fragrant ſmell. Mumia, that which is par- 
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ticularly called mummy of the Arabiang, 
liquor, obtained in ſepulchres by exudation from ... * 
embalmed with aloes, myrrh, and balſam. Muni, 7 
which is called Egyptian, is what runs from bodie 4 
are ſeaſoned with piſſaſphaltos, as well as the car 1 
that is ſo feafoned. 5 | "I 

MUMPS. It is a fpecies of quinſy. Dr. 
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times ſo increaſed in a few days, 


of the fame nature and uſe. An acrimony in the juices 
ſembling that of bine, is called a muriatic acrimo!)y, 


butter. It is found in all the eaſtern counties, 4 


it cynanche parotidæa. This name is given 
whichmanifeſteditſelf by a flight fever, foon after the; 

ance of which, the face, neck, and particularly the TY 
were conſiderably ſwelled, and of a ſomewhat tc... * 
lour than a damaſk roſe, but the tumor rare! 
to the eyes. This ſwelling was chiefly external 
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deeper e 
J extendeſ 
nal, and ſome 
In a few as to obliterate the fen 
tures; and yet this quick and extraordinary diſenbon 
the parts was rarely attended with pain. 2 

This diforder was of the inflammatory kind; 
affected the young and the poor; it was very ra 
tal, and ſeldom terminated in an abſceſs, but 
to general antipblogiſtic methods. | 

Sometimes the tumor ſubſided in three or for Gans 
and from the face was tranflated in men to the telticls 
but this circumſtance required no alteration from the gen 
ral method of cure, nor did the ſwelling in the tel | 

ever ſuppurate. | ; 

The patients bore bleeding, purging, and ni:rons mg 
dicines very well. In ſome a thickneſs and hardne\; ;x 
mained upon the parotid and maxillary glands, after th 
patient was very well in all other reſpects; theſe views 
to ſmall doſes of merc. dulc. with gentle purging, the; 
fected part being kept warm, and the patient to a ſuitzh 
regimen. Sometimes a' mild mercurial ointment wis uf 
ful. See Gooch's Cafes and Remarks, p. 74—, an 
Appendix to the ſame, p. 13, &c. | 

MUNDICATIVA, or Mundificativa. Cleanſing, 4 
terging, puriſying. | 5 

MUNDIFICATIVUM PARACELSI. R Mel Þ: 
tereb, venet. aa Þþ fs. vitel. quatuor. ov. coq. ad. coul 
ung. & ſing. 3 i. adde mere. precip. rub. 5 i. 

MUNDUY-GUACU. The Barbadves nut. 

 MUNTINGIA, It is a roſe- ſhaped flower, of wi 
Miller enumerates three ſpecies. Father Plumicr e 
covered it, and gave it this name in honour of Dr. Nu 
tingius, profeſſor of botany at Groningen, in Holland. 
MUOIDES, i. e. Platyfma myoides. 
MURALIS. Pellitory of the wall. 
MURECI. A berry- bearing tree in 
are purging. See Rai Hiſt. 
NMURIA. Brine. It is made of common falt, and 
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MURUCUIA. A name of ſome ſpecies of gr mal 

MUSA, alſo called muza, mauz, palma hun, « 
Indica, bala, banana, platanus. The plantaim tree. 
 Muſais the Arabic name; bala is the Malabarian val 
Though called a tree, it hardly deſertes the name d 
ſhrub, fince it hath an annual ſtalk, which is le ard 
The leaves are an ell long, and three ſpans broad; el 
leaves it is ſuppoſed that Adam and Eve made api 
The fruit is a delicious food, and reſembles mel? 


Africa. See Raii Hiſt. 4 
MUS ADI. Sal ammoniac. 5 2 . 
Musc ARI. Mufk or grape hyacinth. oera 1 


enumerates twelve ſpecies, but no medicinal wine 
MUSCIPULA, alſo called lychnis viſco: oY 
caria. Catch-fly. It grows among corn, and Þ 
vated in gardens, but not uſed in medicine, very 
ſay its ſeeds are warm and diuretic. See Rail 1 
MUSCO-FUNGO. A name of ſeveral {pec© 
nis and lychnoides. | | 
MUSCOVADO. See SACCHARUM. . 
MUSCOS GLANDULZ. Some of d, 
bate glands are thus called, to diſtinguith men 
conglomerate, which are called glandulæ val 1 
MUSCULARIS ARTERIA, i. e. Scede“ 
arteria. | 5 "of 
MUSCULARIS VENA. A branch @ ! a 
or upper branch of the external jugular 3 . of 
the muſcles, which cover the ſcapula and Jon 
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011 OBLIQUT SUPERIORES NERVI, i. e. 


80010 CUTANEUS NERVUS. See CER- 
UVM COMMUNIS MEMBRANA, alſo 
A aſculoſa. Winſlow denies its exiſtence, but others 
* 1s conſiſting of ſome ſmall fibres glued toge- 
46 er quantity of which is connected by the cel- | 
Aa which fills up the interſtices of muſ- 
Winſlow ſays, that the elongations of the lamina of 
eur membrane may have given riſe to the notion 
4 fo com. memb. for in ſome places this membrane 
mu 18100 to the proper membrane of the muſcles. 
sc 0LOSA, i. e. Muſculorum communis mem- 
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11CULOSI. External or muſcular inflammations. 
MSCULUS, from uus, either a mouſe or muſcle. 
ell fiſh called muſcle, or muſſel. See MyT1L Us. 
, whale, according to Pliny. Alſo thoſe bundles 
hy fibres by which the motions of all animal bodies 
performed 3 or, as ſome deſcribe it, “ it is a bundle of 
n and parallel plates of fleſhy threads or libres incloſed 
one membrane; an original part of an animal body, 
med of its proper membrane, fibrous fleſh, a tendon, 
uu artery, and nerve: it hath the power of contracting 
lengthening, and is the chief inſtrument of voluntary 
tion.” | | Lbs. 15 
encrally the word mulſculus is ſaid to be derived from 
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0 4 ; a muſe 3 but the true derivation is from wei, 70 

ent was uf ww or contract. _ * 

;—:6, u is divided into the head, belly, and tail. The 
foe 


x is the tendinous part which is fixed on the im- 
prable joint, and is called its origin. The belly is the 


anſing, dl | | 3 
* 4 lle, fleſhy part, whoſe fibres are the true muſcular 


III es, and have the power of motion. The tail is the 
4 0 ddinous part, which is inſerted into the part to be moved 
4 it, and is called the inſertion. 1 5 
0 A muſcle is compoſed of the ſame number of fibres in 
of hi its parts, only thoſe of the tendon are moſe compact 
maid an thoſe of the belly. „„ $ 
Dr. My The uſe of the tendon is, iſt, To avoid a large quan- 
Holland, of fleſh, near the joint, which would have obſtructed 
e motion of the limb. 2dly, To prevent clumſineſs in 
| icular places, for geſh in the hand would have been 
che ben convenient. Zaͤly, That the fleſhy part of the muſcle 
en be nearer the centre of motion. gthly, For the 
filt, and tr admitting of that friction, which in leſs compact 
ie Juices 1 would have been injurious. = 
mor; Lye arterics, veins, and nerves, generally enter the mid- 
f granad dot mutelcs, but this is not certain or conſtant; they 
unn, 6 mify alike throughout their whole ſubſtance. The 
1 e arterigs and veins run according to the direction of 
arian nat „ mutcular fibres 3 the leſs anaſtomoſe and run ttanſ- 
name ah ie, the uſe of the nerve in a muſcle, is to bring the 
like a rel 0Me022te cauſe of motion thereto ; that of the arteries is 
; fi vilcivute the blood through the part: but a muſcle hath 
ade api Pore blood conveyed to it than is required for its nouriſh- 
s meal zem, and, therefore, the free influx of blood ſeems ne- 
is and 6.77 to the contraction of the muſcle. Albinus ſays, that 
" Hrs in the muſcles terminate in the cellular mem- 
Fac and the muſcular fibres; but this latter termination 
Poera! dot to de proved. 8 „ | 
ittues. [4 e 1mcles which are deſtined ſor the moſt action, 
rubra * ng larger quantity of nerves imparted to them, and 
2d 15 Cl erk. : 5 
borgb! \ the moles are commonly attached to the bones, and 
Hitt, tp dons are inſerted into the ſabſtance of the bone. 
ies ol . mu, le is fleſhy at its inſertion, it is only fixed 
re Some muſcles are fixed to cartilages, 
9: uns into them, being only attached to the pe- 
the. el LT Some are fixed to ligaments ; as thoſe in 
a fte LM; others into membranes, as thoſe of the eye; 
lol ers again into fleſhy parts, as thoſe of the tongue. 
118 K WE are many diviſions of mujcles, ſuch as the oblong, 
4 e mint: the oblong are ſubdivided into the 
je pal ee half penniform, the penniſorm, the complex 
e be the radiated, &e. —_ 


. *Ppencicles of muſcles, are, iſt, The faſcia, or 
mrurvls. ad, The frænum, or annular ligament, by 
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which the tendons of ſome mwuſclzs are confined. zd, The 
ſacculi mucoſi. | 

Amongſt the many phænomena relating to muſcles, the 
following are a few which deſerve ſome attention. 1 A 
muſcle in action grows tenſe and ſhorter ; it can contract 
itſelf ſo as to be ſhortened one third. 2. The diameter of 
a muſcle in action is not greatly increaſed. 3. If the brain 
is injured to a certain degree, all the muſcles ſubſervient 
to the will become paralytic. 4. If the cerebellum is in- 
jured, all the involuntary motions ceaſe. 5. If a nerve, or 
an artery, going to a muſcle, 1s tied, or deſtroyed, the 
muſcle becomes paralytic. 6. Irritation upon the muſcle 
produces motion. 7. Some muſcies continue to act, af 
ter all communication with the nerves and blood veſſels is 
taken away. 8. The action of muſcles is inſtantaneous, 
and, in moſt parts of the body, fubſervient to the will. 
This laſt phenomenon alone, Dr. Hunter obſerves, is 
ſuſhcient to confute the various hypotheſes of Crowne, 
Mayow, Borelli, Keil, Boechaave, Baglivi, Cowper, Ni- 
chols, Vernoulli, &c. as the numerous apparatus which 
they ſuppoſe neceſſary, can never account for that inſtanta- 
niety which is obſervable in muſcular motion. See Brown 
on the Muſcles; Winſlow's Anatomy; Cooper's and Al- 
binus's Tables of the Muſcles. + | 

MUSCULUS ANTERIOR MALLEI, i. e. Muſculus 
externus auris. | | By 5 

MUSCULUS EXTERNUS AURIS DU VERNII, 
called by Winſlow muſculus anterior mallei. It is placed 
in a fiſſure on the temporal bone, above the glenoid cavi- 
ty, where the lower jaw plays, runs inward, ard is in- 
ſerted into the Ravian proceſs of the malleus irregularly 
forwards from the incus, and by taking off from the vis 
bratory motion of the bones, it is ſuppoſed to fit the ear 
for receiving weaker ſounds, _ 

MUSCULUS ESXTERNUS MALLET, i. e. Tenſor 
membrana tympani. | es 

MUSCU LUS INTERNUS MALLEI, i. e. Luxator 
membrana tympani. | | ol 
| MUSCULUS SUPERIOR MALLET, i. e. Tenſor 
membrana tym pani. ru 5 
_ MUSCULUS TUB NOVUS, i. e. Circumflexis 
palati. Tp | . 
: MUSCUS. Moſs. Numberleſs almoſt are the varie- 
ties of this kind of production; but as they ſhare little or 
nothing in medical worth, the curious are referred to Ray, 
Duale, Miller, and other botanic writers. . 

MUSCUS ARBOREUS, called alſo uſnea, muſcus 
quernus. Hairy tree moſs. Three ſorts of moſſes were 
formerly kept, viz. the hairy tree moſs, which is whitiſh, 
and compoſed of filaments; the green common moſs, 
which is picked from human ſkulls; and the cup moſs 
from the ſides of banks. But preſent practice diſcards 
theſe with all the tribe of moſſes. See Raii Hiſt, _ 

MUSCUS. A name of ſome ſpecies of coralloides, of 
lycoperdon, of fern, of liverwort, and ſome other vege- 
table produCtions, „ | Sy 

MUSCUS PULMONARIUS, called alſo pulmonaria 
arborea, oak-lungs, and lung-wort. It is made up of 
flat, wrinkled, rough leaves, greeniſh above and aſh-colour- 
ed underneath, having ſeveral round, reddiſh, brown ſpots 
on the ſuperſicies, in which the ſeed is ſuppoſed to lie. It 
hath a bitteriſh and reſtringent taſte, It grows ſpontane- 
| ouſly on the oak tree. See Miller's Bot. Off, | 
| MUSCUS PIXIDATUS, called alſo mufeus pyx- 
oides terreſtris, lichen pyxidatus major. Cup moſs. It 
is a ſpecies of /ichen, hath many hoary, whitiſh green, 
ſmall leaves, ſpread on the ſurface of the earth, among 
which ariſe little, whitiſh, duſky, hollow cups, a quarter 
of an inch high, ſhewing neither flower nor ſeed ; they 

grow upon dry barren ground. A decoction of this is 
reckoned a ſpecific againſt the hooping cough. 

MUSCZ HISOPANIC E. Spaniſh flies. 

MUSIA-PATTRE, i. e. Moxa. 

MUS TUM. Muſt. By mut is meant the ſaccharine 
| juice of ſeveral fruits, ſuſceptible of the ſpirituous fermen- 
tation, and paiticularly of grapes, before the commence- 
ment of this fermentation; accordingly muf? is, properly 
ſpeaking, what is called ſweet wine. . | 

MUS TUS. The white calx of urine, 

MUTELLINA. Mountain or German ſpignel, 

MUTITAS. Dumbneſs. The want of power to arti- 
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winking, 


Where it imports obſt faction. 
gus. In ſurgery it is a tungus, ſuch as Tiles in ulcers or 
Some writers ſpesk of a yellow vitriol which is 


VO 


culate words. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſealc in 


the claſs locales, and order dyſcineſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes 
three ſpecies. 1. Mutitas organica. As when the tongue 
is taken away, or ſomehow injured. 2. Mutitas atonica. 
As when the nerves of the tongue are wounded, or become 


paralytic. 3. Mulitas furdorum. As when children are 
born deaf. 4 
MYACANTHA. Butcher's broom. | © 


MYAGRO. A name for the rapiſtrum, and of the 
turricis. | | 
MYAGRUM. This plant hath a turbinated ſruit, 
like an inverted pair, unicapſular, preſſing in the ſtalk, 
containing one ſeed with two empty cells. Boerhaave 
mentions two ſpecies. I heir virtues are the ſame as thoſe 
of rapiſtrum. — | 
MYAGRUM/) A name for a ſpecies of turritis, and 
of alyilon. LAY 5 / | | 
MYCE, from jpvw, to: wint, fut up, or obſtrut?. A 
cloſing, or obſtruction. It is applied to the 
eyes, to ulcers, and to the yiſcera, eſpecialiy the ſpleen, 


wounds, 
called myce. | | 5 
MyCHTHISMOs, from uus, to mutter or groan. In 


Hippocrates it is a fort of ſighing or groanipg during reſpi- 


ration, whilſt the air is forced out of the jungs. 
MYCONOIDES. An epithet for an ulcer which is 
full of mucus. 


MYCTER. The noſe. | 
T MYCTERES. Ihe noſtrils, wp, i. e. a Greek pri- 
mitive. | | N | 


MYDESIS, from una, to abound with moiſture. Tt 
imports in general, a corruption of any part from a re- 
dundant moiſture. But Galen applies it particularly to 
the eye-lids. | | | | 

MYDON. Fungous fleſh is a ſiſtulous ulcer. 

MYDRIASIS. 
of the eye. the ſame as AMavRos1s, which lee. 

MYLACRIS. The knee-pan. | | 

MYLE. The knee-pan, or a mole in the uterus. 

MYLO-GLOSSI, from wan, dens molares, and yauwooa, 
lingua. "Theſe muſcles are often wanting. They are 
ſmall fleſhy planes, ſituated tranſverſely on each fide, be- 
tween the ramus of the lower jaw and the baſis of the 


tongue; they rife from near the inner fide of the dentes 


molares, and thence run to the baſis of the tongue. 


MYLOHYOIDES. "Theſe muſcles rife with a large 


balis from the inferior part of the lower jaw, and are in- 
ſerted at the baſis of the os hyoides, | 
MYLON. See STAPHYLOMA. 


MYLO-PHARYNGZ21. So Dr. Douglaſs calls the 


acnio-pharyngzi. S0 alſo the cephalo-pharyngzi are 
called. VVV 


MTOCEPHAL UM, from n,, a fly, and xeparn, the 


head. A tumor in the uvca tunica of the eye, which re- 
ſembles the head of a fly. | | | 


MYOCOILITIS. So Vogel names inflammation of 
the muſcles of the belly. | | 
 MYOBDE5>S PLALYSMA, from Aus, a muſcle, and wales, 


Hee INFLAMMATION. 


broad, i c. platyſma myoides. 
MYOLOGIA, from ws, a muſcle, and Moyo, a dij- 


courſes | 


MYOPIA, or Myopiafis, from www, 1s ſhut, and , 


the eye. Short fight. Becauſe people ſo affected gene- 


rally half ut their eyes when they intenſely look at an 


objeck. The ſight of myopes is fo ſhort that they can nei- 
ther read nor diſtinguiſh objects without concave glaſſes; 


this is owing to the too great convexity of the cryitalline 


humour of the eye, whereby the rays, unleſs the object i“ 
placed cloſe to the eye, are united before they reach the 


' retina ; conſequently viſion mult be indiſtinct in ſuch. 


The concavity of the ſpeCtacles mult be proportioned to 
the ſight, and myopes ſhould begin with the leaſt concave 
g'afſes, and when they read they ſhould uſe them as little 


as they conveniently can. It is a ſpecies of dyſopia; which 


ice. | 
MY OPS. A perſon who is ſhort ſighted. It is the 
dyſopia diſſitorum of Cullen. 
MYORESHALON. A 
over the fight. 
MYOSITIS. In Sagar's Syſtem of Noſology this word 


growing of the tunica uvea 


In botany it imports a fun- 


A preternatural dilatation of the pupil : 


precious ointments. 


Theſe reſemble the yellow ſort in figure and their nagt 


' Belliric ſort, have generally five large longitudinal rid 


both ends. 


another. 


before maturity. 


with them. The faba Bengalenſis, or the Benge 
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is uſed to ſignify the rheumatiſm, pa... 
attects the muſeles of the limbs procentin. th wh 
MY OSOTTIS, from Ae, a Meuſe, and 3 3 le 
ear cheek weed. Becauſe it hath hairy Way far, M 
longitudinally like a mouſe's ear, K feu 
line in every reſpect, only the ſlower Nie th 
fruit, which is like the horn of an ox 0 hs ang 
Boerhaave mentions fix ſpecies, but the 2 uuf 
ble for any medical properties. See Rab Wa? 
MY CSUKOS, called alſo cauda une 
holoſtes, ranunculus. Mouſestail. " 
mineous ; it flowers in May; it gro 
its viitues are like thoſe of plantain. 
MY OTOMIA, from Arg, 4 muſcle, and 25 
A diffection of the Mm]. 3 
MYBREPSICA OLEUM. The oil of b 
MYRICA. A ſpecies of tamariſt;. 
MYREPSUS. The laſt very eminent amo 
phyticians, at leaſt of thoſe who have lc 
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lhe leaves are 
uy 
Fs on the way f 
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the Greek language; but hitherto, as Oden Lo! 
keeps near to Hippocrates, all to this author keen A 5 u 
Galen. After theſe the Arabians added many > ſe | 
the materia medica they deſcribe the ſmall-pgx ; I 8 
and ſpina ventoſa. The orientals have the ſpirit F 


of H 


pocrates in their copies of his writings, but they hae 3 

thing but what is in the Greek and Latin hand owl . 

us. From Myrepſus we may proceed to Parace ius. xy 

 MYRINGA, or Myrinx. A barbarous wo; i dl 
membrane of the ear called the drum. 

MY ROPHY LLON, called alſo millefolium a0 
cum. Water fennel, It grows in marthy foils, flow 1 
in April, and is ſaid to be vulnerary. See Rail IIil. - 

MVRIOPHILLUM. Ponc-weed. 


MYRISiTICA. See Nux MoscuaTa, 

MYRISIICA NUX: Nutmeg. 

MYRMECIA. A fort of wart about the ſze ct: 
pine, with a broad baſe, deeply rooted, and very pain 
It grows on the palms of the hands, or on the ſoles oft 
feet. It is a ſoft and often moiſt fort of wart. 

MYROBALANI. Myrobalans. They are a 0 
fruit of the plum kind, and are brought from the I 
Indies. There are four kinds, and are brought from e 
gal, Cambaia, and Malabar. They have been rec 
mended as ſomewhat aſtringent and ſtrengthenets oft 
ſtomach, but are not now in uſe. Myrobolanos is in 0 
Greek the ſame as nux or glans unguentaria in the Lat 
which, in plain Englith, is a nut or acorn fit for mak 
Out of the myrobalans deſcrived 
Dioſcorides, Pliny, and Galen, they uſed to exprei 
fragrant oil, which was uſed in ointments. 


MYROBALANI CHEBULA. Chebul myrobalan 


but are larger and darker coloured, inclining to brown( 
blackiſh, and with a thicker pulp. | 
MYROBALANI CITRINZ, vel Flaræ. Citron 


ellow mirobalans. They are ſomewhat longer than 
and as many ſmaller between them, ſomewhat pointed 


MYROBAL ANT BELL IRICHA, called alſo Aral 
Belleregi, Bellileg, Bellegu. Bellirick myrobalans. 0 
are of a yellowiſh grey colour, and an irregulariy row 
or oblong bgure, about an inch long, and three quatt 
an inch thick. | | — 

MYROBALANI EMBLICZ, called alſo Ar 
embelgi, embleg, or ambegu. Emblic myrobalans. ſh 


. 5 . ! 
are of a dark blackiſh grey colour, roundiſh, avout 
an inch thick, with fix hexagonal faces opening {rom 0l 


| g 

MYROBALANI IN DIC, vel Nigræ, allo on 
Arabibus atuar. Indian or black myrobalans. They 8 
of a deep black colour, oblong, octangular, differing fal 
all the others in having no ſtone, or only the rudimetl 
one, from whence they are ſuppoſed to have been ge 

All the forts have an unpleaſant, bitteriſh, auſtere 
and ſtrike a black colour with a ſolution of vitriel. | 
are gently purgative and aſtringent. Ihe doſe 10 
ſtance is from 3 i. to 3 (s. m. in infuſion or ne 
from 3 ſs. to F iſs. Water extracts their ſtyptie n 


„ . 138 } eule 
and the extract is aſtringent. The Indians tas! I 
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ted fruit of the myrobalan kind; it is round, 
4 HT and of the ſize of a ſmall fig, hollow in 
Pl. of an irregular ſhape, hard, tough, brown 
5 a blackiſh within, of but little ſmell, and 
#1 5 aſtringent taſte. It is vitiated by the punc- 
of inlect, by which it is often hollowed like a 
11 Fenn aſtringent, it alſo incraſſates and 
q rimonYe See Raii Hiſt. Tournefort's Mat. Med. 
OO ALANUS ZEYLANICA. The gum elemi 


— 


IITRON. An ointment, medicated oil, or unguent. 

MYKRHA. Myrrh. It is alſo called ſtate. It is a 

um refinous concrete. It is brought immediately 

n Alexandria, Smyrna, and Aleppo 3 but from what 

+ iti; obtained is uncertain. It is ſaid to be a pro- 
- of the <candix odorata, or Scandix ſeminibus ſulcatis 
litis, Joribus albis, Linn. Sweet fern, or Myrrh. 
tis, in his catalogue of the medicinal, &c. plants, in 
London Boranic Garden, calls it myrrha. It is brought 
35 in globes or drops of various colours and ſizes. 
iſ: ſuch as is of a reddiſh brown colour, not verging 
much to yellowilh or blackiſh ; ſuch as is uniform on 
 outhide, internally ſpeckled or ſtreaked with white, 
ard bright, ſomewhat unctuous to the touch, but 
| tenacious lo as to {tick to the fingers. 3 

This drug is ſubject to a variety of frauds z it is mixed 
co hard, thining, yellow pieces of a gum which reſembles 
m arabic, and is void of tmell or taſte, Pieces of bdel- 

mate mixed with it, and are known by their darker 
Jour, and their being ſoſt within, which myrrþ never 
\i{o by their different ſmell and taſte, Sometimes an 
duous gummy reſin, of a moderately ſtrong, ſome- 
it ungrareful ſmell, and a bitteriſh, very durable taſte, 
ſioully different both from thoſe of bdellium and my 1h. 
Io pieces of a hard, compact, dark coloured kind of 
ts, leis unctuous than myrrh, of an offenſive ſmell, a 

iſt ungrateful bitterneſs, and of a very reſinous na- 
e. The myrrþ itfclf is either, 1. Blackiſh, which is 
thered from old trees, and being more reſinous, is fitter 


js fort contains much gum ; it eafily diſſolves in the 
buth, bath a much more agreeable aromatic ſmell, and 
hit ſhould be uſed for pills, powders, and watery 
uti0ns, 4h 5 

Myrrh is eſteemed as being balſamic, vulnerary, anti- 
ic, attenuant, deobſtruent, powerfully promoting the 
jd ſecretions, &c. Its doſe may be from gr. v. to 3 fs. 


or cools, the reſinous part ſubſides; and if the ſolu- 


led water, and partly collected and concentrated in 
c ferm of an eſſential oil, which is in ſmell extremely 
grant, and rather more agreeable than the myrrh in 
bllance 3 in taſte remarkably mild, and ſo ponderous as 


Ink in water. From 3 11. to 3 iu. of this oil are ob- 


ned from 2 xvi. of the gum. Rectified ſpirit diſſolves 


iy that in which its bitterneſs, flavour, and virtue con- 
Az The ſpirituous ſolution contains all the active mat- 
5 in dillillation nothing is carried away by the ſpirit, ſo 


kagrant bitter, tenacious reſin, and poſſeſſes all the 
we of the myrrh, | 


lie London College directs the tincture of myrrh to be 


el A takes up all the active parts, and proof ſpirit 
Tam of the myrrh, except its impurities 3 iii. of 
ordered to be added to 15; ii. of ſpit. _ | 
r Myrrhæ Compoſitum. The Compound Elixir of 
= _ Myrrh. 
Ke of the extract of ſavine, one ounce; of the tincture 


"nor, one pint; of the tincture of myrrh, half a pint. 


Neit — ® ; . 
1 ind {train off the tincture. This was formerly 
xr uterinum. 


Tuck. Myrrhæ G& Ale. 


<a Pale. iſs. aloes bepat. Z i. ſp. vini R. Þ ii. 
+» Hequently uſed externally as a vulnerary. 


N 


tinclures. 2. Yellow, which is from young trees; 


It d:Jolves almoſt totally in boiling water, but as the 


n is evaporated to an extract, the bitter of this drug on- 
temains. By diſtillation with a boiling heat in water, 
whole of its flavour ariſes, partly impregnating the | 
irh than water does; but it extracts more per- 


at the extract obtained from a ſpirituous ſolution is a | 


bac with proof ſpirit. It may be obſerved that rec- 


MYR 


Pulv. e Myrrha Comp. Compound Powder of Myrrh. 


Take of the dried leaves of rue, dittany of Crete, 
myrrh, of each an ounce and a half; aſſa fœtida, ſaga- 
penum, Ruſſia caſtor, opoponax, of each an ounce; mix 
and beat them into a powder. 

This is a reformation of the troches of myrrh, which 
were contrived by Rhazi againſt uterine obſtructions, 


Olæum Myrrhæ per Deliquium. 


Boil an egg very hard, take out the yolk, and fill the 
cavity with myrrh, bind the divided ſides together, ſet it 


in a cool moilt cellar, and it will all run into a liquid. 


It is uſed for removing ſreckles on the face. It poſſeſſes 
all the ſmell and taſte ot the myrrh; it may be precipitat= 
ed and coagulated by ſpirit of wine; and this coagulum 
is again diſſolved by water. See Raii Hiſt. Miller's Bot. 
Offic. Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Neumann's Chem. Works. 9 | 

 MYRRHINE.. The myrtle. Z | 
MYRRHIS, called alſo cerefolium Hiſpanicum, cicu- 


taria odorata, ſweet cicely, great chervil. It is the ſcan- 


dix odorata, Linn, Boerhaave enumerates fifteen ſpecies, 
and gives the following as characters; the petals are une- 
qual, the ſeed is ſtriated, reſembles the beak of a bird. 
This plant is cultivated in gardens, and agrees in virtues 
with chærefolium. It alſo hath ſomething of the taſte 
of cloves, and, like them, is uſeful in the ſcurvy. The 
branches reſemble thoſe of fern, have a pleaſant aroma- 
tic ſmell, the ſtalks are hairy, the flowers are white, and 
appear in May or June. It is more an eſculent than a 
medicinal plant, though it is ſomewhat diuretic. See 
Raii Hiſt. | | | „ 
Myrrhis is a name of the chærophyllun. 
MYRRHIS SYLVESTRIS. A name of the caucalis 
ſylveſtris folio chzrophilli. | 5 . 
 MYRTIDANON. By this Hippocrates means the 
berry of the Indicum, which he ſays the Indians call pep- 
per. But Dioſcorides means by it an excreſcence which 
grows on the trunk of the myrtle, and which is more 
aſtringent than the myrtle itſelt. Os 5 
MYRTOCHEILIDES. A name for the nymphæ of 
the female pudenda. | | EE 
 _MYRTON. The clitoris. | | 
MYRTUS. 'The myrtle. Some derive the name from 


ſhe was beloved by Pallas. | | | 
 MYR'TUS COMMUNIS ITALICA. Common myr- 
tle. The myrtus communis, Linn. It is an evergreen 
ſhrub, with oblong leaves, pointed at both ends, in the bo- 
ſoms of which ſpring ſolitary white pentapetalous flowers, 
followed by black oblong umbilicated berries, full of white 
crooked ſeeds. It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope; the berries, which are called myrtilli, rarely come 
to perfection with us. . | 5 
The berries are recommended in alvine and uterine 
a roughiſh not unpleaſant taſte, and are accompanied with 
a ſweetiſh aromatic flavour. 'The leaves are aſtringent, 
aud if rubbed they yield an aromatic flavour. See Raii 
Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. | TI 
MYRTUS BRABANTICA, called alſo rhus myrti- 


folia Belgica, gale, frutex odoratus ſeptentrionalium, elæ- 


willow, Dutch myrtle. | | 
It is a ſmall ſhrub, much branched, with oblong, ſmooth, 


each end; among which ariſe pedicles bearing ſcaly cones, 
which include the ſeeds, one little ſeed being lodged in 
each ſcale. It grows wild in waſte watery places in many 
parts of England. It flowers in May or June, ripens its 
ſeeds in Avguſt, and loſes its leaves in winter. The 
leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, have a ſtrong fragrant flavour, 
and a bitter taſte; they are uſed to deſtroy moths and cu- 
taneous inſects, of which they are reckoned deſtructive 


deſtroys worms, and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. 'They are 
a good ſubſtitute for hops, as they preſerve malt liquor 
very well, but render it very inebriating. See Raii Hiſt, 
Plant. Lewis's Mat. Med. | 


6 M ——  MYTILUS. 


_ myrrha, becauſe it ſmells like myrrh; others from Myrtba, 
a virgin, ſaid to be turned into this tree after her death; 


fluxes, and diſorders from laxity and debility; they have 


agnus cordo, chamælæagnus Dodonæo. Gaule, ſweet 


whitiſh green leaves, ſomewhat pointed or converging at | 


of all kinds. An infufion of them, taken inwardly, 
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MYTILUS: The muſſel. As from + muſhrooms, ſo 
from this ſhell-fiſh very alarming ſymptoms are often 
produced. Some attribute theſe effects to a quality in the 
muſſels, either proper to this fith, in general, or acciden- 
tally acquired from the ſituation in which they derive their 
nouriſhment : others charge the pea crab, which is often 
found in them, as the injurious cauſe : but as ſimilar effects 
are obſerved to ariſe from various other cauſes beſides 
muſhrooms and mes, the peculiarity of the perſon's con- 
ſtitution ſeems to be that to which the whole is owing. 
On undoubted evidence it appears, that ſimilar complaints 
have often been produced by eating ſalmon, by taking the 
Peruvian bark, by waſhing the hands in water after fiſh 
hath been boiled in it, bathing in the ſea, cantharides ap- 
plied to the ſkin, the internal ufe of wild valerian root, 
&c. When an itching, &c. affects the ſkin from external 
applications, it may be ſaid that ſuch effects ariſe from 
a mechanical cauſe. When the ſame ſymptoms airſe in 
the ſame parts from various kinds of aliment and medt- 
eine received into the ſtomach, is it not from the influ- 
ence of ſympathy that they are produced ? 'This idea 
| feems to be ſtrongly confirmed by the relief that ſoon 
follows from diſcharging thoſe aliments or medicines by 
an active emetic. = . 
The ſymptoms conſequent on eating muſſels, are ac- 
curately deſcribed in the ſecond volume of the Memoirs of 
the Academy at Bruſſels ; a tranſlation of which, the Edi- 
tor of the Lond. Med. Journal hath inferted in that uſe- 
ful Work; ſee vol. iii. p. 136. It is as follows. 
| ſigns which announce the noxious effects of boiled muſ- 
ſels, are an univerſal uneaſineſs or numbneſs, that com- 
monly takes place three or four hours after they have 


been eaten. Theſe ſymptoms are ſucceeded by a tight- 


neſs of the throat, a ſenſe of heat about the head and eyes, 
immoderate thirſt, nauſea, and ſometimes vomiting. It 


the patient hath the good fortune to vomit up the Whole 
of the venomous matter, this evacuation is generally ſuf- 


ficient to ſtop the progreſs of the complaint ; but if he 
brings up none, or only a part of the noxious ſubſtance, 
the diſorder becomes more or lefs alarming, according to 
the quantity of deleterious matter in the firit paſſages, and 
according to the particular conſtitution of the patient. 


The want of a ſuſhcient evacuation by vomit encreaſes 
the tightneſs of the throat, and the ſwelling of the face, | 
eyes, and tongue; all the parts wichin the mouth appear 


inflamed, and as it were excoriated, and the redneſs ſoon 


ſpreads to the outer furface, appearing firſt in the face, 


« The 


about half an hour. 


The SEBESTEN, which ſee. 


and extending from thence to the neck, b 
Gomes and by os 7 over the whole bod 15 
cular eruption is the ſymptom th n g 
characteriſtic of the means of mund nn 
ly accompanied with a kind of delirium * y _ 
uneabnels, and an inſupportable itching ; it b 10 5 
ty with che eruption produced by the eryſ a0 0 ag t 
with the ſcarlatina, meaſles, purpura antivan OY 
known ſpecies of red eruption: it has . 1 
ties, viz. that it never appears unleſ; muſſel; Aa, 
eaten; that it is not preceded by fever; that i are de 
panied by ſymptoms which appear united in nc 1 0 
eale; and laſtly, that the whole ſurface of * 
though redder than in any other eruptive dileaſe p „ 
as it were ſpotted with an infinite number of req fl 
a deeper red than the reſt of the ſkin. Theſe 1 
infinitely ſmaller than a millet ſeed; if we cm 
through a lens, we ſee diſtinctly that they are 1 _ 
ings or pores of the cuticle, which leaves Wag 4 
the cutis expoſed to our view, while the redneſs wh 
os only through the epidermis, appears of 2 py 
In general, when people are thus affected by cn. 
miſſſels, the ſame treatment will be proper that i bl 
when muſhrooms are the offending cauſe. See * 
NITA. The itching is conſiderably allayed by watkined 
whole furface of the body with vincgar and water p 


The author of the above account of the ſymntoms th 
are the effect of eating muſſels, adviſes, as a preventive 
their injuries, to waſh them with water, and afterwar 
with vinegar, and then to boil them for uſe in an este 
pot with vinegar and water, and a few grains of Jang 
en Peper VV 5 | 1 

MI TTO TUM. A kind of food made of garlic, . 
ons, and cheeſe, bruiſed together. 5 

MYURUS. An epithet for a ſort of ſinking py 
when the ſecond ſtroke is leſs than the firſt, the thi 
than the ſecond, &c. Of this there are two kinds; 1 
firſt is when then pulſe ſo ſinks as not to riſe again; : 
other, when it returns again and riſes in fome &gr 
Both are eſteemed bad preſages. 8 
| MYXA. Mucus. But in botany it is a plant uh 
is alſo called ſebeſten, myxara, ſebeſtina domeſtica, mu 


MYXOSARCOMA. 


| A ſort of tumor, alſo cal 
mucocarneus. 8 | : 


In preſcription ſignißes number. 


N NABEA, 1. e. Enoplia. 


9 NABIT. Powtered ſugar-candy. 


NACTA. An apoſtemation of the breaſls, particularly 


thoſe of women. | | 
NADUCEM. So Avicennna calls a mole in the womb. 


NAVUS. A mole on the ſkin, generally called a 


mother's mark; alſo the tumor known by the name of a 
wen. Dr. Cullen gives the wen as the general name lu— 
pia, and conſidering it as a genus, he places it in the claſs 
locales, and order tumores. | 
All preternatural tumors on the ſkin, in the form of 
wart or tubercle, are called excreſcences; by the Greeks 
they are called acrothymia, and when they are born with 
a perſon they are called nævi materni, or marks from the 
mother. A large tumor depending from the {kin is de- 
nominated ſarcoma. Theſe appear on any part of the 
body; ſome of them differ in their colour from the reſt of 
the {kin, whilſt others are red, black, &c. Their ſhapes 
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are various, ſome reſembling ſtrawberries, others ge 
& c. Heiſter adviſes their removal by means of a /1gau 
a cautery or a knife, as circumſtances beſt ſuit. _ 
As to the tumor called a wen, its different ſpecies! 
diſtinguiſhed by their contents. Dr. Aitken, n bis L 
ment of Surgery, divides the wen into the follov''s" 
cies. 1. Athecoma. 2. Meliceris. 3. Steatoma. 188 
encyſted tumors; the matter contained in the fri * 
ſollowing is inſpiſſated lymph, and that in tbe b 
only fat. - Monf. Littre is the firſt who hath Paten 
deſcribed the fourth kind; and to the followi's pare 
he ſpeaks of them all. A wen is ſaid to be of thice 1 
according to the kind of matter it contains3 that wa 
contents reſemble boiled rice, or curds, ot à brezs f 
tice, is called atheroma; if it reſembles honey, t Y * 
meliceris; and if it is like ſuet it is denominated Re 
but there is a fourth ſort, which may be called 1 p 
becauſe of its fat contents reſembling greale. x 
that he hath ſeen one on the ſhoulders of #® 
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daun bag, of tender texture, full of a ſoft fat, that 
p Yall the qualities of common greaſe ; and though 
* the lipome reſembles that in the ſteatoma, yet 
* nnot be the ſame, for the matter of the ſteatoma 
Fl " fammable, nor does it melt, or if it does, it is 
4 en difficulty, and imperfectly; whereas it is the 
. 5 with the lipome. When the man who had the 
E d lipome was fatigued, or had drank freely of 


and 
18 Da 
big 1 
conſtu 
| Cingul 
10 aff 
us fey 


any oth ore name "ne f 
ticula "ng liquors, his lipome was inflamed for ſome days af- 
ave hed b and its contents rarifying increaſed the ſize of the 


See Mem. de l' Acad. Roy. des Sciences l' Ann. 
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The l;pome ſeems to be no other than an enlargement of 
e or more of the cells of the adipoſe membrane, which 
11:4 only with its natural contents. Its ſoftneſs and 


wins 7 neſs diſtinguiſh it in general from the other ſpecies, 
une th Sh ſometimes the fatty contents will be ſo hard as to 
the ope re, As this kind of wen does not run between the 
e {pots i{:!-5, nor is poſſeſſed of any conſiderable blood veſſels, 
eſs whi may always be cut off with eaſe and ſafety. 


3510 the other kind of wens, their extirpation may or 


f a Pal 
\v not be attempted, according as their ſituation is with 


by ca: to adjacent veſſels, the wounding of which would 
s Cited danger the patient's life. | | 15 
ee A dee Wiſeman's Surgery; Turner's Surgery; Heiſter's 


alhing | 


rcery; Warner's Caſes in Surgery; Gooch's Cafes and 
water | nail 


emarks, p. 281, &c. Cullen's Noſology. 
toms th 
Ventive 
afterwar 


NAI CORONA. Couhage. See PHASEOLUS, 
NAKIR. According to Schenkius it is a violent fla- 
Ince which paſſes from one limb to another, and 1s at- 


im earthg need with pain. | | 2 
of Jama NALUGN. A bacciferous ſhrub which grows in Ma- 


ar, and flowers twice a year. Its different parts are 
d by the natives in flatulent and ſome ſpaſmodic difor- 
, Kc. See Rau Hiſt. - 


rarlic, 01 


ing pul NANA, or Nanas. The pine- apple. See ANANAS. 
the ti NANDI-ERVATAM. A ſmall Eaſt-Indian ſhrub, 


kinds; t 
gain; 


f {is uſed with many other intentions. See Raii Hiſt. 
NC GET 
d 


NP, or Napeca. A ſpecies of jujube. See & No- 
4. ä Fa Me . | fu ET | | | 
NAPELLUS, 1. e. Anthora, and luparia. See AcoN1- 
HEM | Ws: 7 3 

NAPHA. Orange flower water. 


NAPIFHA, It is the thinneſt of the liquid bitu- 


lant whit 
Ca, my 


alſo cal 


clear and colourleſs as cryſtal, of a ſtrong ſmell, ex- 
mely (ubtil, ſo light as to ſwim on all known liquors, 


colours, and is highly inflammable. This name 
wen to this Kind of thin oil, whether it is ſeparated by 
ure or art from petroleum or other bituminous matter. 
oſcum is a grofſer oil of this kind. The true naph- 


limbs, paralytic aſfections, &c. Sce BIT UuEN and 
TROLEUM;: .. | | Eg 
WAPIFOLLA. Boor cole. 
DAPIUM, i. e. Lampſana. | 
1400 BRASSICA, i. e. Braſſica radice napiformis. 
Ta, i. e. Naphtha. It is alſo a name for the tu- 
I called nata or natta. | 7 0 
bs. See BuNias. 
NAPY. Muſtard. | 1 
PARCE, from vagun, the torpedo fiſh, which is ſaid to 
ely in its touching, whence narcotica. A torpor, 
A or dulneſs of ſenſation. It alſo ſignifies a ſtupe- 


A of the ſcnſes by medicines, in order to render a 
on lels ſenſible of pain, —- 
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partiews ARCISSO-COLCHICUM. A ſpecies of lilio-nar- | 
ing pale  Temarkable for nothing but the beauty of its flower. 
thiee — oak calls it lilio-narcifſus luteus autumnalis minor. 
that V" 4 KCISSO-LEUCOIUM. The flowers conſiſt of | 
bread pe ales, in the form of a lily, and the root is bulbous. 
it is a aue mentions fix ſpecies; but they ace not noted 
4 Rteatom 1 medical virtue. | PTD, 

led Hen „css. The daffodil. Botaniſts enumerate 
e. lle i ecies; Boerhaave mentions forty-ſeven ; but their 


wall ues 28 a m di . 2 
ma ce edieine hath not gained them a place in 


* * 


NAGAM, A pod-bearing tree in the Faltndian ſands. 


whole of which is lacteſcent; the juice deſtroys worms, 


ns; it is a perfectly fluid, thin bitumen or mineral | 


eauing to a vaſt ſurface on water, exhibiting rain 


> Uieiut as an external application for removing old 
ts, neryous diſorders, ſuch as cramps, contraCtions of | 


| 


+ 
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NARCISSUS PALLIDUS CIRCULO LUTEO. 
Common pale daffodil, or primroſe-peerleſs. | 
NARCISSUS LUTZ2EUS SYLVESTRIS, alſo called 
bulbocodium, codianum, codiaminum flore codii, bulbus 
ſylveſtris, pſeudo-narciſſus Anglicus. Wild daffodil. 
The roots of theſe are ſomewhat purgative and emetic ; 
the doſe is two drams in infuſion. | | 
 NARCOSIS, from vapxn, torpor, /tuper, numbneſs. A 
ſtupefaction. | | | 
NARCOTICA. Narcotics, from vapxaw, to affect with 
a ſiupor or tor por, or vapzn, torpedo, a fiſh which ſtupeſies 
what it touches. Narcotics are ſoporiferous medicines 
which induce ſtupefaction See ANODYNA. | 
NARDUS INDICA, called alſo ſpica, ſpica Indica, 
ſpica nardi, nardus Syriaca. Indian ſpikenard, natd, or 
Syrian natd. It is the andropogon nardus, Linn. 
Dioſcorides makes the India aud the Syrian nard to be 
different, but they are the ſame. They are the buſhy top 
of the root, or the remains of the withered ſtalks and ribs 
of the leaves of an Indian graſſy leaved plant, of which 
we have no particular account. The nard, as brought to 
us, is a congeries of {mall, tough, reddiſh brown fibres, 
cohering clote together, but not interwoven, ſo as to form 


a bunch or ſpike about the ſize of a ſinger : ſometimes. 


two or three bunches iſſue from one head, and ſometimes 
bits of leaves and ſtalks in ſubſtance are found among them. 
The ſpikenard of India and Syria alike reſemble valerian 
in their virtues ; but the Indian is warmer and more ſpi- 
cy than the Syrian; it is alſo ſomewhat pungent and bit- 


teriſh, It alſo agrees very neacly in its virtues with cy- 


prus. | | 
NARDUS CELTICA, alſo called ſpica Celtica, ſali- 


unca, Celtic ſpikenard. It is the valeriana Celtica, Linn. 


It is a ſmall ſpecies of valerian, with uncut, oblong, ob- 


tuſe, oval leaves; it is a native of the Alps, from whence 


we have the dry roots, conſiſting of a number of blackiſh 


fibres, with the lower parts of the ſtalks adhering, which 
laſt are covered with thin yellow ſcales, the remains of 


the withered leaves. Its virtues reſemble thoſe of vale- 


rian. | 


There is a mountain nard, but it is only the root of the 


large valerian. Non of theſe are in much eſteem in prae- 


|| tice. See Raii Hiſt, i | 55 
The wild nard, i. e. aſſarabacca, is chiefly uſed amongſt 
farriers; but it is uſed as a ſternutatory in medical practice. 


NARDUS IFALICA. Broad leaved lavender. 
NARDOSTACHYS. Spikenard. _ - 
NAREGAM. A name of two ſorts of Indian lemon 


tree. 


in Zeylon and Malabar. It differs from a lemon only in 
its having but one ſeed. 


2. Tſjeron-katou-neregam. This ſpecies hath always 


flowers and fruit upon it. [t is found in the ſame coun- 
tries with the firſt kind. See Rau Hiſt. „ 
NARES. The noſtrils. The internal nares, or cavi- 


ty of the noſe, comprehend the whole ſpace between the 


external nares, and the polterior openings immediately a- 


| bove the arch of the palate, by which a probe may be paſſed 


from the noſe to the fauces, from whence thoſe cavities 
reach upward as far as the lamina cribroſa of the os eth- 
moides, where they communicate forward with the ſinus 
frontales, and backward with the ſinus ſphenoidales. In- 
to the noſtrils, the two frontal ſinuſes, the two antra High- 


moriana, the cellulz of the os cuneiforme under the upper 


ſpongeous bone of the noſe, open into the noſtrils, and 


excrete the mucus thereinto. The ſpongeous bones, 


which are two in each noſtril, are covered with the mu- 
cous membrane alſo; whence mucus is collected and diſ- 
charged, and thus the ſurface of the mucous membrane 
of the noſtrils is enlarged. The olfactory nerves, without 
their duramatral covering, pierce through the holes in 
the os ethmoides, and ſpread themſelves on the mucous 
membrane of the noſtrils; a branch from the fifth pair is 
alſo ſent here. 8 # | 
In Heiſter's Surgery is an inſtance of cure, when the 
noſtrils, aſter the ſmall-pox, were cloſed up. An open- 
ing was made into them with a ſmall knife, and kept dif- 
tended until the wound was healed. — 
NARIFUSORIA. Medicines which are inſtilled into 
the noſtrils. | | | 
NASA. 


1. Mal-Naregam. A ſort of dwarf lemon-tree growing 
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NASA. See NArTA. 

NASALE. An errhine. | 

NASALIS ARTERIA, See MaxiLLAaRa ExTER- 
NA ARTERIA. | 

NASALIS, alſo called compreſſor naris, and rinzus. It 
riſes fleſhy from the extremity of the os naſi, and adjacent 
parts of the os maxillare, and is inſerted into all the car- 
tilages of the ala. It dilates/the noſtrils, 

NASALIS PROCESSUS. See MaxILLARIA Su- 
PERIORA Oss4, and Os FRONTIS. 

NASCALE. A fort of peſſary made of wool or 
cotton. | 15 

N 4 SCAPHTHON, i. e. Caſcarilla. 

NAS DA, i. e. Naphtha. 


NASI OSS A. he bones of the noſe. Thefe are the 


two ſmall bones which compoſe the upper part of the 
noſe, and are ſupported by the ſeptum naſi. . 
NASITAS. A ſpeaking through the noſe. 
NASO PALATINI DUCFUS, i. e. Inciſorii duc- 
tus. | 
NASTOS. The walking cane. 
NASTURTIUM. Quaſi nafi tormentum, to be the 
torment of the noſe, becauſe the acrimony of the ſeed, 
whilit it is bruifing, excites ſneezing. In all reſpects it 
reſembles the mithridate muſtard with a leſs foliaceous 
margin, and multifid leaves to diſtinguiſh it. Boerhaave 
enumerates eleven ſpecies. e 
NASTURTIUM HORTENSE. Common garden 


creſſes. A low plant, with variouſly cut, winged leaves, 


bearing on the top of the round ſtalk and branches tufts of 
tetrapetalous white flowers, which are followed by round- 


iſh capſules, flatted on one fide, and full of reddiſh round 
ſeeds. It is annual, and raiſed in gardens. It is an uſeful 
dietetic herb in ſcorbuic caſes, when viſcid juices are the 
fault in the conſtitution, and when the chylopoetic organs 
are weak. It is nearly of the ſame qualities as water 


_ crefſes, but ſomewhat milder. The ſeeds are more pun- 


gent than the leaves, and agree in their general qualities 
with thoſe of muſtard. : „ | 
NAS TURTIUM AQUATICUM, called alſo laver 
odoratum, ſiſymbrium, cardamine. Water crefles. Siſym- 
brium naſturtium. Or ſiſymbrium aquaticum, foliis pin- 
natis, foliolis ſubcordatis, floribus albis tetrapetalis, ſili- 


quis declinatis, Linn. A juicy plant with browniſh, ob- 


long, obtuſe leaves, ſet nearly in pairs, without pedicles, 
on a middle rib, which is terminated by an odd one, 
larger and longer pointed than the reſt. The ſtalks are 
hollow, pretty thick channelled and crooked ; on the 
tops grow tufts of fmall tetrapetalous white flowers fol- 
lowed by oblong pods, which burſting, throw out a num- 


ber of roundiſh ſeeds. It grows in rivulets, and the clear- 


eſt ſtanding waters, and flowers in June. The leaves re- 
main green all the winter, but are in the greateſt perfec- 
tion in ſpring. 5 


The leaves are, to the taſte, moderately pungent; when 


rubbed betwixt the fingers, they emit a quick penetrating 
ſmell like that of muſtard, but weaker. This herb is a 
mild, acrid, aperient antifcorbutic, of the ſame general 
virtues with the garden ſcurvy-graſs, but much leſs pun- 


gent, and, in a great meaſure, free from the peculiar fla- | 
vour thereof. The expreſſed juice carries with it all the 


virtue of the plant; but whether the leaves are eaten as a 


ſallad, or the juice taken alone, their uſe ſhould be con- 


tinued ſome time, and the quantity of either, not ſparing, 
if much benefit is expected. | 


NASTURTIUM INDICUM, alſo called acriviola, flos 


ſanguineus Monardi, naſturtium Peruvianum, cardamin- 
dum minus. Indian crefs, or yellow lark-ſpur. The 
leaves are round and umbilicated, and placed alternately ; 
the ſtalks are trailing, the flowers conſiſt of fine leaves, 
formed like violets; the feeds are round and rough, three 
of them ſucceed in each flower. It is a native of Peru. 
Miller enumerates five ſpecies. 'Their young ſhoots are 
uſed as pickles. Their medical virtues are fimilar to thoſe 


of the common ſort with us. See Rai Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. 
Med. 


NAS TURTIUM. A name for a ſpecies of thlaſpi, of 


araliaſttum, and of ſeveral other plants. | | 
NASUS. The noſe. 'The external parts of the noſe are 
the root, the arch, the back or ſpine, the ſides, the tip, the 
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The cartilaginous part of the noſe keeps al 


empty, they then particularly excite 2 ld, 
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wings, the external nares, and the 
tum. The internal parts are, the in 
narium, the circumvolutions, th | 

conchæ inferiores, the poſterior openings of Fey 
nares, the ſinus frontales, finus maxillare: fn a Gy 
dales, ductus lachrymalis, and dvQus - DS. 
nerves are the olſactory, and a branch * the fi y 


part under tt. . 
ternal nares, for. 
e conchæ ſuperi,..” 


1 
5 


mit of reſpiration. It grows narrower 3 lee 4 1 
funnel. 'The membrana pitvitaria, which lines 15 li 
is very vaſcular and papillous at thoſe Parts LD yy 
molt expoſed to the ſtream of the air. The wi TY s 
brane is full of ſmall glands which ſeparate een „ 
this membrane gives rife to polypous excreſcences 
The noſtrils of infants are ſometimes obſtruc ed. uu 
is common to greaſe the % in order to relief A 
caſe ; but three or four grains of white vitriel 1 
half an ounce of water, anſwers much be 
a diſcharge of the too viſcid mucus. 
NA'FA or NAT TA. A fort of tumor of the w 
it hath a narrow baſis, but a much larger body 
ſpeaks of it as rooted in a muſcle. | 
NA'TARON, i. e. Natron. 


NATATIO. Swimming. It is uſeful in ſummer, 


ſolves 
tter for folic; 


en kind 
Linnz 


promotes perſpiration, and attenuates the fluids, but B- 


jures the head. Oribafius gives ſome further died 
on this ſubject in lib. vi. cap. cap. 27. : 

NATES. The buttocks. Alfo a name ef tx, 
minences of the brain, which are alſo called tefe;, 

NATRON. See Ax AT RON. | | 

NATSIATAM. The tree which bears the co! 
Indicus. | 

NATURALIA. The pudenda. 

NAUSEA, from vaus, a ſhip. This is properly 1 
ſiekneſs perceived on failing ; but it is uſed to expres 
ſorts of fickneſs, and propenſities to vomit, whether cl 
ſickneſs, nauſea, qualm, loathing, or whatever ele. 

Nauſea may be defined to be an approach to ſickn 


It is ſuch a ſubverſion of the ſtomach, as that i: rette! 


in its natural, eaſy ſtate. Sickneſs is that affection cf! 
ſtomach, whence there is an inclination of the actuil 


| jection of it contents. | 


Sea- ſickneſs depends on nervous irritability and {pam 


it is a difeaſe of the brain from the unufual motion wh 


the ſhip gives it, and from thence, by conſent of pn 
it is carried to the ſtomach, where it occahons vom 
Long voyages uſually overcome this diforder, but (hd 


| ones ſeldom do. Keeping the bowels ſolutive is a0 


found to relieve; and drinking ſea-water with wine 1 
preventive from ſea-ſickneſs in many. 
A nauſea is deſcribed by ſome as a gentle convuilion 


the ceſophagus, accompanied with an inverſion of its i 


riſtaltic motion, and producing an inclination to den 


Others again ſay, it is the idea of ſome ungratetu! f 


ſtance, accompanied with ſpaſms of the cefophagus 
ſtomach. Generally it is an attendant on dyſpeptia 

The lips are covered with the continuation ot the int 
coat of the ſtomach, whence whatever vellicates ti 
either in the ſtomach, or eſophagus, and oli 18 
mouth, occaſions a nauſea, or a ſickneſs. | 

A nauſea always precedes a vomiting, and then 1 
attended with a tremulous motion of the lips. I 3% 
all inclinations to vomit, and cardialgias. It is dies, 
tended with a diſcharge of a limpid mucus from be! 


0 5 14 
mach, or œſophagus, or both, when no inch! 


vomiting is preſent; and this happens from tie ſpa 


| affecting the glands there. It often indicates worms 


the prime vie. It generally ſucceeds crvcive * 
ſtomach, which, as they are acrid, when the fon 
4, 11 


» . . 2 7 Ir le l. 
however, is alleviated by taking any kind of e el 


precedes violent diſorders in the head, eſpecial * 
derive their origin from the upper orifice of the u 
It attends hypochondriac diforders, and orbets. Wo 
of which lodge in the prime viæ; and in 206 bes 
of malignant fevers it is generally attendant. * 
According to the variety of cauſes, th? wo 3 
be, when acrid ſordes in the prime viz proce.” 4 


g PF 
preſent relief is obtained from a freſh ſup!) © 17 
a gentle emetic, or a few aloetic purges“ 


NE P r 


. diforder. indeed, in general, after theſe ge— 


* 2 * . .* » , 
ON al 1 rengthening, ſtomach medicines 
dres, 1 {| exacuanits, warm, ſtrengt g 
im. ' ure. | 

Inter om fail 0 cu __ . LO 1 
{rl I. excetſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors is the cauſe, the 


of the bed, riding, and the elixir of vitriol, ſuc- 


a | . of fevers, when bile regurgitates my 
re like omach, and in many other inſtances et A arg 
the nol q of vomiting, the colombo root is oo : peciſic. 
here it i nanſca _ . N 5 general, by the ſame means 
le eomitince. See VOMIIT' Us. | 
8 rieb, i. e. Tibialis poſticus. It Is ſo called 
es. m the ule which ſailors make of it in climbing. | 
ed, 2nd AVICULARE OS, or Naviforme, from navicula, a 
f in th rel, See SCAPHOIDES., : 3 
ſolved NAVIGATIO. Sailing. It is beneficial to weak per- 
ſolkeit « In a calm, when the ſhip's motion 1s gentle, an 
emmon alacrity, an increaſed perſpiration, a keener 
wen king aite, and a quicker digeſtion, are excited; but when a 
Linn nt is very weak, the violent agitation of a ſhip in a 
ch ſea is not very fate. | oe . 
dee Obſ. on Diſeaſes incident to Seamen, by Lewis 
ummer, uppe, M. D. The Uſe of Sea Voyages in Medicine, 
but it; F. Gilchtiſt, M. D. 55 
died APOLITANUM UNGUENTUM. Neapolitan 
ment. Take of lard, waſhed with the juice of ſage, 
{ tx0 pt pound; quickſilver, four ounces; oil of bays, cha- 
tes. mile, and worms, of each two ounces 3 oil of ſpike, one 
| ce and a half; ſpirit of wine, one ounce z wax, two 
de cocul ces; turpentine, waſhed with the juice of elecampane, 


e ounces 3 the powder of ground pine\and ſage, of 
\two drams : mix, and make an ointment. _ 55 
vs is now never made, the ung. cœrul. mit. being 
tied for it, as well as called by the ſame name. 


roperly t 


expret; 

ther cal EA\POLITANUS MORBUS. A name for the lues 

ele. 1 | 5 

0 fickne EBI POULI. A ſpecies of bilimbi. 

it relts1 EBULA. A wafer. Alſo a white ſpot in the cornea 

Uon of 1 the eye. on | | e 

e aQtul ECESSARLE RES. Thie non-naturals. | 
ECROSIS, from vexpo;, dead. A mortification. It 

ind ſpam led the dry gangrene. A mortification gradually takes 

otion wh e without much preceding inflammation; the dead 

at of pat t become hard and dry. 8 5 a 

$ vom ECROSIS OSTILAGINEA, i. e. Raphania © 

r, but ſh ECTAR. The ancients fabled this to be the drink 

e is alu the gods, whence many ſorts of liquors have been 

h wine i $ called, 3 5 | 
LDUM-SCHETTI. The name of a bacciferous ſhrub 

nvulfon ich grows in the Eaſt-Indies, of which an ointment is 

on of it en boiling in oil, and is then uſed againſt prurigin- 

n to volt (orders, | | | 

ratetul f EDYIA. The abdominal viſcera. 

whagus ENTS. The ſtomach, or the belly. 5 

'ſpeptia SA. An epithet for thirſt, ſignifying its be- 

of the int voſent. „ 5 8 : 

es this 00 LFRENDES. Properly it is ſucking pigs but it 


oſten in! 


d then it 


I: Chg | 
v 
.. * e 


t is otten = . . 8 

rom thel SUTRA. The lower part of the belly. ß. 
1clination HEM-EL-SALIB. An Egyptian name for the croſs- 

' the hal b, which is alſo called gramen dactylon Ægyptiacum, 
es worms is Egyptian cock's-foot graſs, and graſs of 
dities 1 is. | 15 

e Gomacl LLUMBO. A name for the Egyptian bean. 

1%, WA LMOROSA, i. e. Anemonoides, | 
ment, VU FAR, i. e. Flor. nymphza, and leuco nym- 


jallv uch 
195 I 
pg 


the 400 RG crab, a ſcorpion, and a ſpecies of broom. 
8, wy | ENTHES, from vn, importing negation, and mevics, 
22110 Mie 
ze begin th | 
Lhe » FIT A 0 o 
: :.-:105 of the Egyptians was, according to Olaus 
emediès un 


, 2 Preparation of opium and dutroy, both the 
4 or Egypt. Romantic accounts are given of it. 
— 5 Hiſt. Med. 
WEEN LHES, called alſo planta mirabilis, the won- 


M lane » * 2 ils 
, 27%, dandura, utticaria, priapus vegetabilis, aro- 
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iſland of Ceylon, where its long fibres ſupply it with 
water, and where no ſun comes to exhale it. Its root is 
ſaid to be aſtringent, and the herbs cooling; but it is moſt 
remarkable for its appendages at the ends of the leaves, 
which turn up, and contain a cooling limpid liquor. 
NEPETA. Catmint. See Cataria auguſtifolia major. 
NEPETELLA, i. e. Cataria minor vulgaris, | 
NEPHRALGIA. Pain in the kidneys or ureters; alſo 
inflammation there. 
— NEPHRALGIA RHEUMATICA. The rheumatiſm 
in the muſcles of the loins. The ſame as lumbago. 
NEEHRELMINTICA (AIscnu RIA). A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from worms. 
NEPHRITICA (IscnuR1a). A ſuppreſſion of urine 
from inflammation of the kidneys. NM 
NEPHRITICA AQUA. See Nux MoscnaTa. 
NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM, alſo called lign. perc- 
grinum, nephritic wood. Dale thinks it to be the wood 
of the tree which bears the ben mit. It is the guilandina 
moringa, Linn. It is brought from America in large 
compact pieces ; the out-part is of a whitiſh, or pale yel- 
lowiſh colour; the medullary ſubſtance is of a dark brown- 
iſh, or reddiſh colour. If it is bruiſed, and macerated 
in water for half an hour, or an hour, it imparts a deep 
tincture, appearing, when placed betwixt the eye and the 
light, of a golden colour, but, in other ſituations, of a 
fine blue colour; a property in which it differs from all 
other known woods. Pieces of other woods are often 


wood is ſteeped in rectified ſpirit of wine, the ſame blue 


tincture is obſerved as when water is the menſtruum; if 


an acid is joined to the tincture, it becomes yellow, but 


getable blue that is deſtroyed by acids. 

To the taſte it is lightly bitter, and the raſpings have 
a faint aromatic ſmell. A ſtrong inſuſion of it in water 
is gently aſtringent, and is recommended in diſorders of 
the urinary paſſages. It does not, like the warmer diu— 


hath not obtained it a place in general practice. See Rail 


_ Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


NEPHRITICUS, from vegpce, a kidney. Belonging to 
the kidneys. It is uſed with reſpect to diſorders of theſe, 
or to medicines adapted to their cure. | 5 


NEPHRITICUS LAP IS, called alſo lapis Indicus ne- 


phriticus. Nephritic ſtone. It is a greeniſh, tranſparent; 


foliated ſtone, of the nature of French chalk. It hath 
been worn as an amulet againſt diſorders of the kidneys; 
See Neumann's Chem. Works; Dict. of Chem. 


diſorder 1s not very frequent, for a determination of the 
fluids to the kidneys occaſions an increaſed ſecretion of 
urine, ſometimes mixed with blood, which prevents in- 


The general cauſes are, whatever hinders the extremi- 
ties of the arteries from tranſmitting their fluid; as a 
wound, contuſion, abſceſs, a tumour, a long continued 
defluxion, a ſmall ſtone, &c. whatever hinders the con- 
veyance of the urine into the pelvis, ureters, and blad- 
der; ſuch as forcibly convey the thicker parts of the blood 
into the urinary ducts, as running, violent riding, exceſ- 
five heat, - an effort of the body, a plethora, acrid diure- 


no urine can be diſcharged; or if a ſmall quantity is eva- 
cuated, it is pellucid, thin, and agueous, which 1s an un- 
promiſing ſign ; the nerves cohering to theſe veſſels, and 
lying contiguous to them, being often irritated, pains and 


teſtines, and uterus; hence ariſes cructations, nauſeas, 
vomiting, fluxes, iliac paſſions, retentions of urine, ſtu- 


loins. | 

A fone in the kidney uſually excites inflammation in 
the internal membrane thercof, and in the tubuli uri- 

niferi. ; 
The inflammation begins with a pungent burning pain 


KO, I 2 A 1 > 4 
„Its a plant which grows in thick foreſts, in the 


in the region of the kidney, that is in the back, near the 
6 N | arti- 


mixed with it, which only give a yellow tin&ture. If this 


the blue is again reſtored by an alcali. It is the only ve- 


retics, heat, or otherwiſe offend the parts; but its ellicacy 


NEPHRITIS. Any diſtemper in the kidneys, from 
vsPpor, a kidney. An inflammation in the kidneys. This 


flammation. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in 
| the claſs pyrexiæ, and order phlegmatiæ. 


' tics, poiſons, &c. a long continued ſpaſmodic contraction 
of theſe veſſels. When theſe veſſels are ſeized with a 
violent inflammation, they are often ſo conſtricted, that 


convulſions are produced in the ftomach, meſentery, in- 


| por, immobility of the legs, &c. preternatural heat in the 
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ternal inflammations. 


N EP 


articulation of the ſhort ribs, higher up on the leſt-ſide 
than on the right, often ſhooting down by the ureters to 


the bladder, and by the ſpermatic cord to the teſticle; a | 


fever; the urine is ſometimes red at the firſt, but ſoon 
becomes pale, and is frequently diſcharged in ſmall quan- 
tities, and that with difficulty, pain, and heat. Some- 


times a redneſs appears externally ; the thigh and leg of | 
the affected ſide is ſeized with a ſtupor; the pain is in- 


creaſed upon ſtanding, walking, couching, lying on the 


oppoſite tide, or in any other caſe where the kidney is 


moved, or the ſurrounding part extended; there is pain 
in the groin, and in the teſticle next adjacent; the pulſe 
is hard and frequent, and, as the pain encreaſes, it often 
becomes ſmall, quick, and fometimes intermittent, with 
coldnels of the extremities, cold ſweats, ſickneſs, bilious 
vomitings, fainting, delirium, convulſions, &c. The pa- 
tient lies with the moſt eaſe on the affected ſide. 

An inflammation in the kidnies ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from the gravel, a {tone obſtructing the ureter, an inflam- 
mation of the pſoas mufcle, or other adjacent parts, from 
the colic, and other inflammatory and ſpaſmodic pains in 
the inteſtines. = | 

I the diſeaſe is protracted beyond the ſeventh or eighth 
day, and there is a ſtupor or heavineſs of the part, with 
frequent returns of chillineſs and ſhivering, &c. there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect that matter is forming in the kidney, and 
that an abſceſs will enſue. | | 

If the urine becomes higher coloured, is fecreted in a 


larger quantity, and at laſt is copious, thick, and mixed 


with mucus, a gradual relief follows, and thus the cure 
is effected. It may go off by a metaſtaſis, or terminate 


in an abfceſs, mortification, or a ſchirthus. Inflamma- 


tions in this part often ſuppurate on the fourth day, if not 
prevented by either a natural, or an artificial attempt to- 
wards a cure; but yet theſe failing, an abſceſs may be be- 


gan ſo late as the fourteenth day. This abſceſs may be diſ- 


charged into the pelvis, the abdomen, or externally through 
the integuments and the ſkin ; in the firſt caſe, if the mat- 
ter is kindly, a cure may follow, but otherwiſe an hectic 
deſtroys tlie patient; in the ſecond caſe it is fatal; and, 
in the third, an ulcer, of very uncertain cure, is formed. 

When the preſence of this diſorder is once manifeſted, 
immediately bleed, and in general proceed as in other in- 
Decoctions of parſley roots, infuſions of line-ſeed, or 
the Arabic emulſion, with a double quantity of the gum, 


are convenient as common drink; and to prevent their | 


palling the appetite, a little lemon juice and ſugar may be 
added to render them grateful. _ | 

A moderately warm ſemicupium, and laxative clyſters 
frequently injected, contribute much to promote the ſe- 
cretion of urine. | 


If inflammation appears externally, apply fomentations | 


and poultices to the part ſo affected. oh 
In caſe of a ſuppuration, the treatment 1s nearly the. 
ſame as in a ſuppuration of the liver. After the abſceſs 
is burſt, the patient ſhould drink freely of a decoction of 
marſhmallow roots, or ſuch like liquors, and take the bark 
freely. In this caſe the bark is preferable to the uſual 
method of adminiſtering balſamics. ; | 
If pains are exceſſive, give opiates to moderate them ; 
and it vomiting is troubleſome, give tepid water, ſweeten- 


ed with honey, and let the patient drink ſmall quantities 


frequently. 


If a gangrene takes place, it is known by the violence of 
the cauſe of the ſymptoms, the want of relief by remedies, 


and the ſudden remiſſion of the pain without apparent 
cauſe, cold ſweats, a weak intermittent pulſe, hiccoughs, 
either no diſcharge of urine, or ſuch as is livid, black, 
full of hairs, fetid, and foul, with a ſudden and conſi- 
derable Joſs of ſtrength. In thoſe caſes, no cure can be 
expected. | | | 
See Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, and Van Swieten's Com- 
ments thereon ; Fordyce's Elements, part the ſecond ; 
Brooks's, and the London Practice of Phyſics 
NEPHROLITICA (IscnuRia). A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from the ſtone in the kidneys. | 
NEPHROMETRA. The pſoz muſcles. | 
NEPHROPLETHORICA (Iscnukra). A ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine from a plethora. 


; 0 F u 
urine from purulent matter in the kidneys. Prein 


the king that he mig 


tree. Rhodqdendron, becauſe it ſometimes grows to 


The leaves and flowers are poiſonous; if any of th 
| are ſwallowed, deglutition is immediately ſtopped, 


flowers. See AURANTIUM. | 


els diſperſed about them. They reccive their {real 


at the place of office. In their riſe and progreſs from 


| from a concuſſion of the brain, in which cal 


NER 


NEPHROSPASTICA (Iscnura), Ag 
urine from a ſpaſm in the kidneys, PPreflag 
NEPHROTHROMBOIDES (Iscnvx; a), 


reſſion of urine from grumous blood in the 


NEPHROPYICA (Iscuvria). A 


kidneys, 


NEPHROPHLEGMATICA Uscnuxig). 4 
preſſion of urine from pituitous or mucous matte 4 
kidneys. | he 
NEPHROPLEGICA (Iscuvri1a). A 


urine from a paralytic ſtate of the kidneys, uppreſſion 


NEPHROS. A kidney. 
NEPHROTOMIA. Nephrotomy. It is the ext 
ing of a ſtone from the kidneys by a wound made fo q 
end. Rouſet was the firſt who adviſed this operation | 
Mezeray's Hiſtory of France is the following nary; 
% The doctors of the faculty of phyſic at Paris know 
that an archer of Bagnolet, who had been very much 2d 
ed with the ſtone, xd under ſentence of death, beggez 
t be put into their hands, t n 
an experiment whether they could open the Kidney, 
take out the ſtone. They obtained their requeſt, 2 
operation ſucceeded fo well, that the man lived many ye 
after in good health.” 5 
Many writers ſpeak in favour of this operation, aud 
ſert that it is practicable with ſafety ; but from the co 
of the renal artery it does not appear to be poſlible, v 
out deſtroying the patient. See RENEs. Beſides the 
jection from the renal artery, there are others appareg 
inſurmountable. See Avicenna, Serapion, Wedel 
Meckren, Heiſter, Med. Muſ. vol. ii. p. 370. 
NERANTIA. An orange. | | 
NERION, called alſo nerium, rhododaphne, rho 
dendron, oleander, laurus, roſea, roſe-bay. lt is c 
nerion, from ve, a privative particle, and eau, ts l 
that is to ſay, a plant not to be loved. Nerium, from x 
humid, becauſe it grows in moiſt places. Rhododay 
from its flowers reſembling a roſe, and its leaves ah 


ſize of a little tree, and hath a flower like a roſe, l 
branches are divided and ſubdivided by threes, and 
leaves grow three together. It grows in maritime pla 


vomiting and purging ſoon comes on. Vinegar is an 
dote in this poiſon. See Rai Hiſt, 
NEROLI OLEUM. It is the eſſential oil of ora 


NERONIANA. An epithet for veneſection, ul 
more than one vein is opened in a day. 
| NERVALIA OSSA, i. e. Arcualia oſſa. 

NERVEA SPONGIOSA, i.e. Corpora cavernola pe 

NERVI. The nerves. Nerve was a name among 
antients given to a genus, of which there were three 
cies, viz. the nerves, ſo called by the moderns, the! 
dons, and ligaments ; but afterwards the word was 
fined to thoſe productions of the brain, which are 
means of ſenſe and motion in every part. They aed 
tinuations of the medullary ſubſtance of the brain;! 
like the brain, they have an infinite number of blood 


from the membranes that ſurround them. They! 
two coats, at leaſt as far as the eye can trace them, , 
from the pia mater, the other from the dura mater: 
nerves are ſuppoſed to depoſit their coats when they an 


brain they are ſuppoſed to decuſſate each other, that i 
which riſe on the right ſide of the brain pals out 0 
left, and thoſe which rife on the left pats out on 5 ' 
their origin, however accurately traced, cannot 9 . 
out: that they decuſſate each other, is ſuggeſted at! 


* 


1 3 bo 

the 0 

Frequel 
* 


received on one ſide, and the injury done 15 0! 
but again, there are many exceptions to ths. 4 
the nerves form plexuſes in their courſe, in“ * 
become one. In their courſe through the body a 1 
monly branch with the blood-veſſela, but 3 l ; 
gularly. That junction which in the e 
ſyſtem is called anaſtomoſis, in the nerves 5 d 
communication. From this communication 


NER 


ref genes of ſympathy are accounted for; but how 
, in ws 5 not eaſy to aſſert, as there is hardly 
Af 4 in its paſſage communicates with ſome branch 
neys, ad every nerve in the body. In the ganglions of the 


eſlon 


woſt ü n | 
ot eve : 
there is always 2 particular redneſs, on which con 


re formed by different anatomiſts, but their opi- 
Af = ph well err Lanciſi ſays that theſe gan- 
er in # we only on thoſe nerves which are governed by the 


1 


reſlion \jl the nerdes in the body originally proceed from the 


um or cerebellum, by means of the medulla oblon- 
b. or medulla ſpinalis. They go out in pairs, and are 
ein "zards divided into branches to be diſtributed on all 
| fort ; of the body. 1 
ration, om the head there goes out ten pair of nerves; the 
narratiy and ſecond pair proceed from the cerebrum, and are 
uon 4 the olfactory or firſt pair; and the optic nerves, or 
ich aft bad pair. The reſt proceed from the cerebellum, and 
begged led motores oculorum, or third pair; pathetici, or 


to n þ pait; trigemini, or fifth pair; motores oculorum 
ney, em, or ſixth pair; auditorius, or ſeventh pair; par 
L, and um, or eighth pair; hypogloſſi externi, or ninth pair; 


— ccipitales, or tenth pair. e 

om the ſpinal marrow there goes out about twenty- 
ny and pair, which have the general name of vertebrales ; 
the co en of which paſſing through the vertebræ of the neck, 
tle, v. called cervicales; twelve paſs through thoſe of the 
les the and are called dorſales ; five paſs through thoſe of 
2pPareq eins, and are called lumbares ; and there are five or 
Wedel pair which, paſſing through the os ſacrum, are called 
Fl nerUle | 
he nerves that ſubſerve the vital functions ariſe from 
ne, rh cerebellum ; thoſe that are ſubſervient to the ſenſes 
t is © ed chiefly from the baſis of the brain; and thoſe that 
29 tſtined to the voluntary motions of the touch, are 
from x popally from the ſpinal marrow. . 

dodap n many inſtances, if a nerve is cut, compreſſed, or 
.. royed, all motion, ſenſation, and. nutrition in that 
n to which the nerve is diftributed is loſt; yet this does 
roſe, 1 always happen, for if all, or at leaſt the principal 
ve: in the part are not deſtroyed, it recovers its health 
* npour. This is evident in performing the operation 
opped, 


ha: brachial artery, a temporal numbneſs only is felt, and 


lation in any degree below the ligature is not loſt, If 
ature is made on the nerve on the ſide of the wind- 
„the animal will be dumb. If a pointed inſtrument 
ſhed between the occiput and atlas of a dog, he dies 


| of om 


ion, WI 
drum, cerebellum, and medulla ſpinalis. All nerves 
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among 
e three i 
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ha ſpinalis, loſe their ſenſe and motion. A member may 
leprived of its motion, and yet not loſe its ſenſation, or 


ans ſome time after the limb is amputated. Preſſure 
es a part paralytic. As the nerves are continuations of 
medullary part of the brain and ſpinal marrow, it is 
ale that theyare partly nouriſhed by thoſe veſſels which 
” Moo ny on that production of the pia mater which ſur- 
ic tl s them, in like manner as the brain derives it nou- 
Ther! nent from the arteries of the pia mater; if this be the 


them, 
mater. 4 
i they an 


they are wholly deprived of the arterial blood, and 
Kam them, in ſome meaſure, after the brain is oſſi- 
32 and petrified, ; | 3 . ; 
that itt e fluid is often ſpoken of as ſynonimous with 
out on 5 K Ke. But Dr. Kirkland obſerves, in his 
n the nz 2 255 p. 433, that, by nervous fluid, we mean 
\t be fo 4 «cover upon diſſecting the brain or nerves 3 and 
dd at l pure in the tumour, accompanying the bifid 
; blo E $ covers to be eſſentially neceſſary to life : for we 
rhe otdl | 264 luppoſe a fluid reſiding in the nerves, of ſuch 
Frequel b 3 to life as it evidently appears to be, to 
which | * 0 ien both the ner ves and itſelf are diſeaſed) 
y theft th * 1/mptoms we diſcover before the gouty mat- 
e ale 
»nomidd 15 "om many claſſes of nerves differing in ſmallneſs, 
of zuppoled that one claſs may remain entire, while 


A gtadual 1 of the ſenſes. 
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the aneuriſm, in which caſe, if the nerve is tied with 


utly. The ſame ſymptoms happen in wounds of the 


have their origin from below an injury of the me- 


ay loſe its ſenſation and retain its motion. Senſation ' 


( e | 
is lomewhat hurt, and perhaps this is the cauſe . 


» Ve may readily fee why the nerves loſe their powers 


dum off into the extremities, &c. in other in- 
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It is alſo to be obſerved that ſome nertes are ſuſceptible 
of one impreſſion only, or with ſuch at leaſt as many others 
are not affected by; e.g. the ſemen ſtimulates the nerves 
of the teſticles and veſiculæ ſeminales, but of no other 
part; ſome aſſiſt in viſion, others ſmell, &c. 

On the nerves, their uſe, &c. ſee Winſlow's Anatomy, 
where the nerves are very accurately deſcribed ; Monro's 


Diſſ. on the Nerves; it is annexed at the end of his Oſteo- 


logy 3 beſides theſe, the curious may conſult Steno, Vieuſ- 
ſens, Willis, Ridley, Leuwenhoeck, and Ruyſch. See 
alſo Hale's Stat. Efſays, vol. ii. p. 59, 60; Whytt on the 
Sympathy of the Nerves and Nervous Diſorders ; Kirk- 
land's Diff. on the Brain and Nerveg, and on the Sympathy 
of the Nerves. Monro on the Strucküre, &c. of the Nerves. 

NERVOSUS FEBRIS. The nervous fever. Under 
this name we may conſider nervous diſeaſes in general; 
they are a numerous kind of complaints. Sydenham ſays 
that fevers make two thirds, of the diſorders to which men 
are ſubject, and the hyſteric (or, as we may ſay, nervous 


diſorders) one half of the reſt. From difference in degrees, 


or other circumſtances, the different denominations ariſe, 
and from a ſimple yawning to the outmoſt extreme of mad- 
neſs is the extent in which theſe varieties are manifeſted. 
In ſome the fever is latent, in others it is leſs obſcure, to 
that with its epithet it denominates the diſeaſe ; whence 
ſome have defined nervous diſorders in their oppoſite ex- 
tremes to be, the habitual or chronical, and the acute, 
nervous fever, Dr. Cullen places the nervous fever under 
the name of typhus, in che claſs pyrexiæ, and order fe- 
bres. + | | 

When theſe diſorders are chronical, though the ſto- 


mach, or guts, or other particular part may molt be com- 


plained of, the cellular membrane is probably their imme- 
diate feat. When the caſe is acute, a contaminated Iymph 
is the ſource of every morbid ſymptom. 5 ; 

The chronical kinds are called vapours, hyſterics, hy- 


pochondriac diforder, &c. The acute is uſually denomi- 


nated the nervous fever, little fever, flow fever, a fever 
on the ſpirits, &c. „ 


Thoſe who have diſordered viſcera, lead ſedentary lives, 


are ſtudious, oppreſſed with long anxiety, who are eaſily 
affected by external occurrences, &c. are the moſt ſubject 
to nervous complaints. | e 

Ihe ſymptoms attendant on nervous complaints reſem- 
ble almoſt every diſorder that the human body is ſubject 


to: according to the part more immediately affected, and 


the peculiarines of the patient's conſtitution, the different 
diſeaſes proper to that part, will ſeem to prefent them- 
ſelves. As the occaſional cauſe then is, and the part in 
which its influence is exerted, the ſymptoms will be, wind 


in the ſtomach and bowels, heart-burning, ſour belch- 
ing, ſqueamiſhneſs, and ejection of a watery fluid or other 


kind of matter from the ſtomach, a want of appetite, and 


indigeſtion, or an uncommon craving of food, and quick 
digeſtion, debility, faintneſs, a ſenſe of emptinefs about 
the ſtomach when hungry, a ſtrong deſire for uncommon 
ſood, inflations of the ſtomach, pain and cramp in the 


ſtomach, oppreſſion about the præcordia, uneaſy though 
not painful ſenſations about the ſtomach, low ſpiritednels, 
anxiety, timidity, ſtrong pulſations within the belly, 
ſpaſms in the boweis, diſtenſions of portions of the bow- 


els, colic pains, a grumbling- noiſe in the bowels from 


wind, the belly often lax, but more frequently coſtive, 
pains in the back and belly reſembling the gravel, a ſenſe 
of irritation and heat in the neck of the urethra, with a 
frequent deſire of making water, a copious diſcharge of 
limpid urine, frequent ſpitting, ſudden fiuſhes of heat all 
over the body, ſhiverings, a ſenſe of cold in certain parts 
as if water was poured on them, and at other times an uni- 
verſal glow, flying pains in the limbs, pain in the back and 


between the ſhoulders, pains attended with a hot ſenſation, 


ſhifring often from the ſides or back to the interior parts of 
the abdomen, cramps or convulſive motions of the muſcles, 
or of a few of their fibres, ſudden ſtartings of the legs or 
arms, frequent involuntary motion of the muſcles of the 
neck, or head, or arms, or legs; a general convulſion 


affecting at once the ſtomach, bowels, throat, legs, arms, 
and almoſt the whole body, in which the patient ſtruggles 


as in an epileptic fit ; long faintings, which, in ſome in- 
ſtances, follow one another after ſhort intervals, palpita- 
tion of the heart, pulſe variable, a dry cough, with dif- 

| | | ficu't 
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ſicult breathing, or a conſtriction of the lungs, which in J quick, &c. alternately ; this, he obſerves. ;. 
tome perſons return periodically ; yawning, hiccough, | inequality, ard is a characteriſtic of this fore US ore? 
ſighing, a ſenſe of ſuſfocation as if from a ball or a lump 2. A heat in the tongue, without age = 
in the throat, crying, laughing; in the on the patient is In all diſeaſes the nerves ſuffer more or leis. g 

moſtly cool, with a ſlow or natural pulſe, but in the time | ous diſeaſes are ſuch as ariſe firſt from . pecul but ng 
of ſleep hot fluſhes often ſpread over the whole body; the | ternatural irritability of the nerves in, general * 
pulſe is quicker and ſtronger, and faintneſs or ſickneſs is | in any part in particular; whence, what Y or of 
felt; a giddinefs, eſpecially after riſing up haſtily z pains applied 


Rains | them, whether of a morbid quality or not, may a 
in the head, which in many return periodically ; pain in | produQtive of that variety of ſymptoms which, = 
m 


a ſmall part of the head, which generally fixes on the | deſcription above given; or, ſecondly, from th 

crown, as if a nail was drove in; finging in the ears, dim- | quality of ſuch morbid humours, &c. v oſe * | 
neſs of fight, miſt before the eyes, objects ſeen double, | feſt effects are from the diſorders which they he = 
unuſual ſmells perecived, obſtinate watchings, ſometimes | nervous ſyſtem. ' But, perhaps, the firſt ma Ra, in| 
attended with e which is not to be deſcribed, but | be called nervous, though the ſecond evlirge Ts; = 
which is leſſened by getting out of bed; diſturbed ſleep, | diſorders ſo called, conſiderably. 7. 
frightful dreams, night-mare, drowſineſs, fear, peeviſh- The remote cauſes are numerous 
nets, ſadneſs, deſpair z at intervals the ſpirits are too active | ſions; long continued ones in leſs d 


| 
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they are violent 
Egrees, ſuch 23 


and gay, wandering thoughts, impaired memory, ridicu- | fear, &c. indolence ; exerciſe beyond the ſupplies; 0 
lous fancies, ſtrange perſuaſions of their labouring under | ed for a due ſupport; eager purſuits, whether of a . 
diſcaſes of which they ate free, and imagining their com- | or buſineſs, irregularity in diet, | ry 


| r. or in the general man 
plaints as dangerous as they find them troubleſome. _ of living, a cold damp, or a hot and moiſt air, ſud 


After being long afflicted with ſome of theſe (tor they | and great changes in the climate, defective eite 
never are all attendant in the ſame perſon), the patient | exceſſive evacuations, and indeed whatever * | 
ſometimes becomes melancholy or mad, or goes into the | the vis vitæ. | ' 
black jaundice, a dropſy, the phthiſis pulmonalis, palſy, The immediate cauſes are a defect of vital heat, any 
apoplexy, or other fatal diſtemper. 575 mony from contagion, or from ſome other cauſe; 
A fever coming on in patients much affected with theſe | ſometimes the remote cauſe, viz. the peculiar or wr 
ſymptoms, or that is the effect of cauſes which will alſo | natural ſenſibility of the nerves is the immediate cu 
produce them, forms the acute ſpecies of nervous diſor- | when nervous affections are excited by what in a nav 
ders, and the patient is then ſaid to labour under a mer- | or healthy ſtate of the nerves would be unpercetved, 
vous fever. kts . Many circumſtances occur to, or are attendant on. 
Choſe who are liable to the above ſymptoms are diſtin- | ſons ſubject to nervous diſorders, which prove occalg 
gevithed into the following claſſes. EL WT cauſes; ſuch are flatulence in the ſtomach and bon 
1. Such as, though uſually in good health, are yet on | worms, &c. there; ſchirrhous obſtructions in any of 
account of a preternatural irritability of the nerves, apt to | abdominal viſcera, &c. | 
be affected frequently with violent tremors, palpitations, | And as to the acute ſpecies, or nervous fervor, if vl 
ſaintings and convulſions from ſear and grief, ſurprize or | ever can excite fever, is attendant on any of the immedi 
other paihons, and from whatever diſagreeably affects the | cauſes of nervous diſorders in general, there will non 
more ſenſible parts of the body. "Theſe may be called be required to produce it. 
ſimply nervous. e | | Nervous diſcaſles, it is already obſerved, reſemble 
2. Such as, beſides being liable to the ſymptoms men- | moſt every other diſeaſe which affect the human int 
tioned in the firſt claſs, from the fame cauſes, are always | and oftentimes it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh thoſe fg 
troubled with indigeſtion, flatulence, &c. may be ſaid to | blances from thoſe which are reſembled ; for, as ſcarce 
be byſteric. | 25538 TH | part of the body is without nerves, and very few a 
2. Thoſe who from a leſs delicate feeling are ſcarce ever | ther without feeling, the nerves mult not only ſuffer, vl 
affected with palpitation of the heart, fainting, &c. from | they themſelves, or the brain, or the ſpinal marroy 
diſturbed paſſions; but, on account of the diſordered | primarily affected, but alſo when the other parts are 
ſtate of their ſtomach and bowels, are ſeldom free from | eaſed 3; and hence the difficulty, perhaps impoſlibility, 
indigeſtion, flatulence, want of appetite, or too great fixing a certain criterion by which nervous diforders 
craving, and ſuch ſymptoms as therefrom ariſe ; ſuch as | at once be diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe not ſo call 
| belchivg, coſtiveneſs, oppreſſion about the precordia, low | though, in ſome inſtances, a ſmall degree of attet 
tpirits, diſagreeable thoughts, diſturbed ſleep, &c. may | will enable us ſo to do. 5 
be ranked as hypochondriac. N bas The prognoſtics in nervous diſorders, of the chrot 
4. When a ſever is manifeſt in a patient attended with | as well as of the acute, are both difficultly formed and 
nervous ſymptoms, or when a fever coming on from a. | certain; in the firſt, if the diſeaſe is recent and lett ! 
cauſe which induces nervous ſymptoms, the diſorder is | ſelf, it is rather troubleſome than dangerous; but a/a 
called a nervors fevers The ſymptoms of which are well | treatment may be productive of other complaints, tha 
deſcribed by Hippocrates as follow : “ There are frequent | both difficult of cure and dangerous. In the ſccond, 
tranſient chillineſſes in the day; a giddineſs or mitt be- favourable ſigns are, the ſymptoms being flight; the 
ſore the eyes; a liſtleſſneſs, with great laſſitude and wea- | becoming fuller on the uſe of cardiacs; if toad 
rincſs all over the body; frequent yawnings, with little | end of the diſeaſe a gentle ſweat or diarrhoea, but Þ 
flying pains; dozing; inappetency; dryneſs of the lips | cularly if a falivation without aphthæ break out 
and tongue; ſighings, with great and unaccountable anxi- | miliary eruptions appear, without any piececine 
ety 3 deliriouſneſs and forgetfulneſs by fits; oppreihon and | fuſe ſweat : the leſs favourable ones are, a coldneſs : 
pain about the region of the heart and ſtomach; difficulty | extremities, whillt the reſt of the body is warm n 
of breathing by intervals; the tongue generally white, | ſpires; the fauces becoming livid ; and reddiſh of 
but ſometimes redder than ordinary, together with a heat | ſpots appearing on the ſkin ; but the ſollowing den 
in it; a low, quick, unequal pulſe ; heat and thirſt, but] viz. a trembling of the tongue, the nails becomus 
moderate; pale urine, often and ſuddenly made; fre- the ſight failing or being nearly loſt, the deinun © 
quent nauſeas and fluſhings ; faintings on every the leaſt | ing to-a coma, the excrements diſcharged involuntary 
motion and ſurprize; cold clammy ſweats by turns; theſe, | the tendons twitching. , 
more or leſs, uſually accompany the nervius fever, and However troubleſome nervous diſorders are, ie, 
will continue thirty or forty days, unleſs ſtupors, ſyncopes, | this advantage, viz. that their ſubjects are no wh 
aud death, end the ſcene before.“ Huxham deſcribes the | to thoſe of the inflammatory kind, and rate; 1 
nervous fever admirably; and Sir Richard Manningham, | ſuffer much from them. But, before a cure „ 
in his Febricula, is very particular in his deſcription of it, the patient ſhould be informed that his diſorder = 
and to the above ſymptoms he adds, that the pathognomo- | relief, but hardly of a radical cure; for ar n I 
nic ſigns are: N Sp diſpoſition to be ſtrongly affected by flight cy © 
1. A low, quick, and unequal pulſe, that is, it is ſwift, | ing changed, relapſes are ſo eaſily occaboned, „ 
ſrequent and large, then preſently it becomes low and | tinuance of health, when all manifeſt pte 
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ot be promiſed. Secondly ,that without per- 


5 I 0 * the uſe of means, no advantage can be ex- 
ct. . ſheſe atients poſſeſs a degree of deſpair which 
5 but ne K them catch at every means of relief, more as charms 
lar or: "medicine 3 to this, and not to the inſufficiency of 
or of f 1 ordered preſcriptions, the frequent want of _ is 
applied te imputed. Mankind are highly pleaſed wit 4 = 
ay alike eylous cures, but their adherence to them is often fa- 
form : Indeed, when nature fails, and ſtrength. is inſuffici- 
the pecul ber co-operating with medicines, no expectations can 
moſt ma TT. 
excite Kan indications of cure will be, 
mort ſtrid 1. To palliate the ſymptoms. 


the liſt Jo leſſen or remove the morbid irritability of the 


violent 0 correct the occaſional cauſes, eſpecially the mor- 
ich 2s OF | 
plies To palate the ſymptoms, the moſt remarkable of 
of plea ich wich the method of relief, are as follow: 

eral my Conrullive motions, or fixed ſpaſms. In theſe caſes, 
air, ſud jcht, a gentle opiate given an hour before the approach 
Pertpirat he fit, when its return can be gueſſed at, will often 


much led ent it; but, in the more violent inſtances, bleeding 
uld precede, and then opiates muſt be given freely, 
th 25 to the largeneſs of the doſe and the frequency of 
repetition. Beſides this, which of all others is the 


t powerful, the following in different degrees, and on 
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phor, caſtor, muſk, ſetid gums, ther, volatile al- 
ne ſpirits, c. To theſe may be added, the warm 
th, ſemicupiums, pedilaves, emollient clyſters, and 
m fomentations. Sometimes the ſpaſms in one part 
relieved by painful applications on another, ſuch as 
ſers, acrid cataplaſms, and frictions; fear or ſurprize, 
jen they can be prudently excited, may produce the 
pt deſirable effect. Bandages n applied to the 
t affected, and continued for a ſhort time, will often 
eure relief. The particular cauſe being diſcovered, 
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vill aſſiſt in determining which of theſe methods may 
| likely be tuccelatul,; . = 5 

Finting with convulſions. If the pulſe admits of it, 
eding ſhould be the firſt means uſed; the ſtrongeſt 
l ſpirits ſhould be held to the noſe, or, in want of 
m, take the fetid and volatile alkaline ſpirits z hot bricks 
de applied to the feet, and the legs, arms, and bel- 
may be ſtrongly rubbed 3 or, if convenient, the legs 
V be put into water that is blood warm, or rather more 
and as ſoon as the patient can ſwallow, if the conſti- 


12 large ſpoonful or more of ſharp vinegar in it; but 
4 habit is lax and feeble, a gentle cordial is to be pre- 
ed. | | | : | | | | 

ban with cramps in the ſtomach, If there is a ten- 
cy to vomit, waſh the ſtomach with a few draughts of 


he chron 
rmed and 
nd lett t 


"bot af | 

| but r momule tea, after which give from fifty to eighty drops 
2 1 tde tint, Theb. in ſix ounces of warm water, by way 
: — cher. If the cramps return the clyſter ſhould be re- 


f toward ed; muſk ſhould be given in large doſes with ſome 
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Mm half bath. Except great weakneſs forbids, bleed- 
would be uſed, if the pain is violent. 

Pageſtion and vomiting, with pains in the ſtomach. 
den theſe happen from faulty humours in the ſtomach, 
s gentle bitter purges, the teſtacea, elixir of vitri- 


1 18 are *q +» 5 

2 * are proper. If too great ſenſibility in the ſtomach 

:rigr ch © cauſe, beſides ſtrengthening the ſtomach with the 
oluntarh fitters, &c. from five to thirty drops of laudanum 


be taken an hour before dinner and ſupper. In ſome 
"©, a draught of warm water with a little brandy, 

ne principal meals, prevents thoſe ſymptoms. 

m ifiteric or flatulent colic. If there is coſtiveneſs, 


le, they 4 
ot Very d 


je. it e 
1 b. Wative clyſter with a dram or two of aſſa fœtida 
der adm r ot, and if there are troubleſome vomitings, 
he rem 1 boi * iraughts of water in which toaſted bread hath 
zuſcs, 80 po give the ſame draughts with pepper-mint 


a few drops of Thebaic tincture in each: or, if 


ap wc tinckure was given clyſter-wiſe in warm-wa- 
ve ſaline mixtureis ſ w allowed whilſt in the act 


J, thats 
| 
toms 3 

b If 


* 


ſerent occaſions, afford the wiſhed-for relief; they are 


| the particular diſpoſition of the patient being attended 


lon is ſanguine and plethoric, give a draught of water, | 


Wal liquid, the anodyne balſam may be rubbed on the 
on of the ſtomach, or the patient may be put into a 


| 


Periodical head-achs. 


NE R 


of efferveſcence, the effects will be more certain and 


ſpeedy; beſides, if a thorough paſſage can be procured by 
means of a few pills with calomel and aloes, this opera- 


tion will be much favoured by the opiate clyſters, and 


thus the ſymptom is, for this moſt part, effectually re- 
moved, 


Flatulence in the ſtomach and bowels. Beſides keep- 


ing the 3 ſolutive, draughts of warm water may be 


taken, in which is a ſmall quantity of pepper-mint water, 
brandy, ſpirit of nitre, or ſpirit of hartſhorn, according 
as one or other are obſerved to be moſt generally uſeful ; 
with ſome a little elixir of vitriol anſwers this purpoſe, 
and others require a few drops of laudanum. 

The nervous or ſpaſmodic aſthma. Bleeding according 
to the ſtate of the pulſe, and repeated doſes of the pare- 
goric elixir, uſually ſucceed. Or if the wind in the ſto- 
mach cauſes or increaſes this ſymprom, a ſolution of aſſa 
fœtida with a little ſpirit of hartſhorn will be a uſeful help. 
But if the aſthma is attended with fixed obſtructions of the 
Anh, or a conſiderable accumulation of phlegm, opiates 
muſt be omitted, and bleeding, with bliſters, uſed in their 


ſtead ; the lac ammon. with aſſa fœtida, will alſo be pro- 
per. To prevent returns, be careful to ſupply the patient 
with every proper means for recovering and eſtabliſhing 


the ſtrength of the conſtitution in general. 

A palpitation of the heart. If this ſymptom ariſes from 
ſympathy when the ſtomach is weak and diſordered, for 
preſent relief give an opiate z and then go on to recover 
the healthy ſtate of the ſtomach. If the matter of the 


gout, &c. be repelled, and occaſions this diſorder, the 
proper means of relief will be warm ſtomachics, laxatives, 
camphor, volatile ſalts, warm pedilaves, bliſters on the 


legs, finapiſm on the feet, and, if plethoric, bleeding. 


If ſuppreſſed evacuations are the cauſe, they are not to be 


reſtored, or if polypi, &c. produce it, the beſt palliatives 
are, frequent ſmall bleedings, gentle purges, cooling at- 
tenuants, a light diet, and the avoiding of all that huriies 
either body or mind. 


An immoderate diſcharge of pale urine. An opiate, : 
mixt with any convenient vehicle, gives the ſpeedieſt relief. 
After thoſe general methods 


which uſually remove diſorders in the ſtomach, ſuch as 


crudities and indigeſtion, give the bark in an infuſion of 
valerian root; but, if the caſe is ſymptomatic, regard muſt 


be had to the original diſeaſe, ee 715 
Low-ſpiritedneſs. The cold-bath is, in general, the 
beſt help in this caſe 3 but, beſides this, the particular 
cauſe of the nervous diſorders in general which affect the 
patient, ſhould be adverted to, and alſo of this ſymptom 
in particular; ſuch as a diſordered ſtomach, grief, ob- 


{ſtructed uſual evacuations, &c. each of which muſt be 


remedied before ſucceſs can be expected. | 
2. To leſſen or remove the morbid irritability of the 
og | | pt I 


The medicines adapted to this end are, ſuch as not 
only ſtrengthen the ſtomach in particular, but alſo the 
whole conſtitution; and alſo thoſe which, by their pecu- 


liar action on the nerves to which they are applied, leſſen 
for a time the too great ſenſibility of the general ſyſtem ; 


and of this kind are, bo He 
Bitters. Of which the propereſt are gentian root, th 


tops of the leſſer centaury, and the yellow rinds of Sevil 
oranges ; theſe may be infuſed in ſtrong white wine; but 
if the ſtomach is diſturbed with acidities, in which caſe a 


peculiar coldneſs is alſo felt there, an infuſion in boiling 


water will be the beſt, and to this a proper quantity of 


brandy may be added: if theſe heat too much, add a little 
of the elix. vitr. to each doſe. Sometimes it happens that 
bitters lie heavy on the ſtomach, and leſſen the appetite, in 
this caſe omit and proceed with other means. 


Bark. This ſtrengthens more and heats leſs than any | 


of the bitter kind of medicines. It may be given in ſuch 


forms and in conjunction with any other means as preſent 


circumſtances render neceſſary. Joined with bitters, and 
given in a ſpiritual vehicle, it generally anſwers the in- 
tention of preſcribing it. | 

Elixir of vitriol. When this kind of preparation agrees 


with the ſtomach, twenty or thirty drops may be taken 


twice a day in a glaſs of water or brandy and water. It 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, reſtores a decayed appetite, and 
6 0 tao | both 


NER 


both allays flatulence, and helps digeſtion, When the | 


tongue is white, and ſome degree of thirlt attends, from a 
heat in the ſtomach, it moderates the fame, and relieves 
all its conſequent ſymptoms. | 

Iron. Few, if any, medicines ſo remarkably ſtrength- 
en the ſtomach and bowels, and indeed the whole habit, as 
preparations of this kind; The beſt preparation is the 
ſimple filings, juſt as they fall from under the file, if they 
can be complied with, notwithſtanding the ſymptoms 
which they ſometimes excite. From five to twenty 8 
or more may be taken three times a day; but if the filings 
offend, the tincture, or other preparations, may be tried. 
Preparations ef jron ſometimes ſucceed beſt in conjunction 
with the bark and bitters. The Bath waters excel in diſ- 
orders of the netvous kind. .. 85 | 

As theſe medicines require a long continued uſe before 
any good can be expected from them, the bark and bit- 
ters may be taken during the winter and ſpring, now and 
then intermitting their uſe for a week or two; and in ſum- 
mer uſe ſuch preparations of iron as are found moſt conve- 
nient ; this direction is principally to be regarded when 
the waters are drank from ferrugineous ſprings. 

Cold bathing. This ſhould be regularly continued 
during the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn quarters. Thoſe 
with ſpare habits may go into the bath twice or thrice 
a week ; but the more corpulent or fleſhy may go in daily. 

It ſhould be noted that, though all theſe are recom- 
mended, they are not all to be uſed at once, but ſingly or 
in conjunction, at the diſcretion of the preſcriber ; and 
further, when the patient hath a quick pulſe and a preter- 


natural heat, inſtead of bitters and iron, the bark with the 


vitriolic elixir will be moſt proper. 

Air. If the air is hot, whether from the ſun or a fire, 
it injures ner vous patients; and, whether hot or cold, if 
It is moiſt, the worſt nervous ſymptoms will thereby be 
produced; fo that a dry air is always to be choſen, and a 
cool or warm one, as the ſenſations of the patient may di- 
rect. | | | | 
Food. The ſolid part of diet ſhould be ſuch as affords 
a due degree of nouriſhment with the leaſt trouble to the 
22 All exceſs is hurtful, ſo are fat meats, and rich 
auces. 


Wine. Much wine, and indeed of any liquid, after 


eating, retards digeſtion in weak ſtomachs. The beſt 
time to take wine or other cordials is when the ſtomach is 


nearly empty. If thoſe whoſe ſtomachs are weak, and 


upon motion, have hot qualms, are languid, and apt to 
ſweat, were, on ſuch occaſions, to eat a morſel of bread 
and drink a glaſs or two of wine, their ſtrength would be 
2 recruited, and every diſagreeable affection would 
vaniſn. | 


Exerciſe. Without this the beſt remedies may fail. 


Riding ſhakes the body equally, and more than walking 


does, and fatigues it leſs: and, whatever mode of exer- 


ciſing is engaged in, the laſt meal ſhould be nearly digeſt-. 


ed before attempting it. | | 
Amuſement. As nothing. injures the ſtomach more 
than depreſling paſſions, chearfulneſs muſt be contained. 


3- To correct the occaſional cauſes, eſpecially the mor- 


bid ones, ſuch as ES "7 

Morbid matter in the blood. In many inſtances we 
cannot diſcover this; but when it is manifeſt, as when 
a wandering gout attends, ſuch means as leſſen its in- 
creaſe, or determine it to the extreme parts, are immedi- 
ately to be preſcribed, and ſteadily perſiſted in. If there 


is a ſcorbutic, leprous, or other kind of acrimony, means 


adapted to each reſpectively will be the proper method ſor 
removing thoſe nervous ſymptoms depending on it. 

A diminution or ſuppreſſion of natural evacuations. 
When theſe are obſerved to give riſe to nervous diſorders, 
they muſt be recalled; and in the mean time the nervous 
ſymptoms mult be palliated. | | 

The drying up of old ulcers, and the ſudden retiring of 
pimples on the face. In theſe caſes gentle purging, per- 
petual bliſters, and iſſues, are the only means, except the 
ulcers can be made to diſcharge afreſh, and the pimples to 
return. | | 


A want of craſſamentum in the blood. In this caſe, | 


whilſt troubleſome pervous ſymptoms are palliated by 
means of cordial and anodyne medicines, whatever attend- 
ing diſorder can conduce to the diminiſhing of the craſſa- 


may be taken an hour before breaktaſt, 


free uſe will produce a ſweating, which keeps up the fe 


comes on when women are much reduced in chi'd- 


phoretic method in general uſed 
_ mart, | 


pocrates, Aretæus, Fernelius, Duretus, 


tation on the Nerves and Nervous Diſeaſes, 


NEU 


mentum, muſt be removed: and by means TI 
eines and aliments as are beſt adapted to ache 
blood mult be repleniſhed. Beſides a liebt 1 eng 
nouriſhing diet, moderate exerciſe, a Fu. * 
aromatics and preparations of iron, will be the 5 | 
Tough phlegm in the ſtomach and bowels 5 
repeated emetics, after which, to (lrengthen th 
ditters, chalybeates, and exerciſe, will be nece;: 
to reſtore the ſecretory veſſels to an healthy ſtat * 
tinct. ſacr. frequently in ſmall doſes. Accordi * 
phlegm abounds, more or leſs, repeat the dn | 
cond or third week, and work it off with warm E 
which is a little flower of muſtard, Beſides theſe 7 
water diſſolves phlegm in the ſtomach, 2 quart * 
ſhould be drank at three times every day; the 61 dra 
[ the ſecond x1 
before dinner, and the third the fame diſtance of fn 
fore ſupper. 3 _ 
Aliments noxious from their quality or quantity, y 
ther a habit is formed of eating too freely or too frat | 
let the error be gradually avoided. Valctudinarians ſy 
never eat ſo much at a time as to incommode them 6; 
for buſineſs or ſtudy. As to the quality of what is ed 
ſuch things ſhould be avoided as reſt uneaſily on the 
mach, creates flatulence, or is very fat. 
Violent affections of the mind. Beſides other gen 
methods recommended in nervous diſorders, diverting 
mind by proper objects in the day, and an opizte at rj 
are the moſt proper, except it be the fruition of the 
ject in caſes of diſappointment. | 
When a fever attends, or in the nervous ſever, l 
ters ſhould be applied early; by their ſtimulus and 
drain they occaſion, their advantage ovetbalances f 
inconveniences ; the patient ſhould be kept in bed: 
cordials, with diaphoretics, volatiles, and as early a 
of the bark as poſlible, are the principal remecies, 
moderate the feveriſh heat, Clutton's febriſuge fy 
joined with any proper cordial, and taken in all the 
tient's drink, is a moſt agreeable medicine. The 
nitri D. very effectually abates the ficknels which often 
tends. | 5 | ; 
In this kind of fever there is rarely any extraordi 
degree of plethora, ſo there is as rarely any remark 
critical diſcharge obſerved. In giving the cordial, dup 
retic medicines with volatiles, as above directed, their 


Gentle 
e ſto 


therefore, to ſecure the proper medium, obſerve the uri 
if from being pale, it aſſumes an amber colour, the d 
are duly proportioned, and that more eſpecially if whe! 
bed a kindly moiſture comes on without reſlleſſnels. 
ſoon as a turbidneſs appears in the urine, give the b 
with cordials. For procuring fleep in nervus fevets 
few grains of flor. mart. are by many preferred to es 
other means. A, ſymptom of all others the mol: to 
dreaded in this diſorder, is madneſs, which ſometi 


is this caſe carefully avoid bleeding and all elle that ( 
leſſen the vis vitz, and ſteadily adhere to the cordial d 
to remove the . 


fever, and to theſe add the extract of bark with the 


On nervous diſorders, amongſt the ancients, ſee 
Heilerius, & 
ſee Sydenli 
Smith's Did 
Wart 
Nervous Diſeaſes, Huxham, Hume, and Sir Rick 
Manningham on the Nervous Fever. | 
NER VORUM RESOLUTIONES, i. e. Conn 
NERVINUM OLEUM, i. e. ol. viride Ph. 19: 
NES'TIS. A name of the inteſtinum jejundt, 


curialis, &c. Among thoſe of later date, 
Hoffman, Shebbeare's Practice of Phylic, 


pſoai muſcles. 


NEURAS. A name for the poterion, 4 ſpecies of 

NEUROCHONDRODES, from db, 4 9% * 
Xov9pos, a cartilage. om 
NEUROLOGIA. Neurology. A defcriptio 
nerves. 

NEURON. A nerve. e 
NEUROSES, from „S οοι A erde. Nerrous . 


gacantha. 
0 
NEUROMETERES. The 
Theſe form a claſs in Dr. Cullen's Nolology 5 ans 


NIC 


« title be comprehends thoſe preternatural affeQions of 
| . 


* | or motion, which are without fever, as a part of the 
9 22 liſeaſe z and all thoſe which do not depend upon 

j 5 ical affection of the ent but upon a more general 

edel | on of the nervous ſyſtem, and of thoſe powers on 
Gent ch ſenſe and motion more eſpecially depend. 

the Row NEUROTICA. Nervous medicines. 


NEUROTOMIA, from veupov, a nerve. Au anatomi- 


ellary, 

ny | iſetion of the nerve. | 

din \EUROTROTOS, from veupoy, @ nerve, and Tiwoxa, 
eg und. A perſon who labours under a wund of a 


m Wate 
hele, 28 


NET FR. Neutral. In chemiſtry this word 1s ap- 
4 to ſuch ſalts as are formed of ſuch proportions of 


U ſt . . . 

Tay 1 and alkali that neither of them predominate in the 
cond u und. There are many ſalts of this kind, which 
e of tine bre different qualities from each other 3; ſome of 


n are natural, and others are artificial, They have a 
ntity, Wl extenſive uſe in medicine than any other kind. In 
00 (pain 
arians ſhy 
them ei 
hat is ez 
y Cn the 


ids, they produce no change there. | | 
NEU THA. Thus that part of the membrane is called 
lch is torne away, and covers a part of the whole face of 
hild at its birth. Z 88 | 

NHAMBI [BrasILIENS1BUS]. A plant in Braſil, 
ole leaves, when chewed, taſte like muſtard or maſtur- 
and if rubbed on a bubo preſently remove it. See 
Hit. : | 
HANDU, alſo called piper caudatum. It is a ſmall 
b which grows in the woods in Braſil, and bears a 
ies of katkins, full of round blackith ſeeds, as large as 


Other den 
diverting 
iate at nj 
on of the 


ſever, J 
Ulus and 


alances q Pepper. See Rail Hiſt. | 

in bed : | ICKEL. It is a kind of ſemi-metal. It is contained 
o early a he reddiſh yellow mineral, called kupſernickel, which, 
mecies, des nickel, contains iron, regulus of cobalt, arſenic 
riſuze (ii fulphur. See Di. of Chem. TE 

n all the [COLAUS PRAPOSITUS. He was of Tours, and 
e. "he the firſt who writ a general Diſpenſatory, which 
hich often 


th century. | | 


extraordi ON. © A name for hellebore.. 0 
y remark ICOTLANA, called alſo petum, tabacum, hyoſcia- 
dial, dia d Peruvianus, picelt, Tobacco. It is the nicotiana 
ted, their cum, Linn. It is a plant with alternate leaves and 
up the ſen opetalous tubulous flowers, divided into five ſections; 
ve the ui lowers are followed by an oval capſule, which open- 
ur, the dl longitudinally, ſheds numerous ſmall ſeeds. Its root 
lly if whet inal, It is ſown in ſpring, and flowers in July. Bo- 
lefinels. are mentions four ſpecies, but there are ſeveral more. | 
give the b ICOTIANA. Tobacco. It hath large ſharp pointed 
u, fevers green ſoft leaves, about two feet in length, joined 
rred to enieciately to the ſtalk without pedicles. It was brought 

e molt to WP Europe by M. Nicott, a Frenchman, from whom it 

ch ſometil aled Nicotiana z he brought it from the iſland of To- 

in chice in America, about the year 1560; but is now cul- 
ele that el in many parts of Europe. Sir Francis Drake 
e cordiald brought it into England, and Sir Walter Raleigh firſt 

e the zun e üs uſe a ſort of faſhion amongſt us. 

with the lie leaves have a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and a burn- 


nts, ſe ct and to ſpirit, but molt perfectly to the latter, but 
lcrius, N 0 nothing conſiderable by diſtillation with either; ne- 
e Sydevk heleſs their acrimony is much abated in inſpiſſation of 
raiik's Vi ncture, the watery extract being leſs pungent than 


85 * aft 


Sir Rick 


he American tobacco is ſtronger than that which is 


em England, and affords a more hery extract, though 


Comatt- iS quantity, 

2}, Lond. ace is taken inwardly in a ſmall doſe, or if a de- 
num. of it is uſed as a cl yiter, it proves violently cathar- 
ſpecies af un emetic, occalioning extreme anxiety, vertigoes, 


drs . 
* * 1 diſorders of the ſenſes; however, ſome have 
4 ner, * wa it in ſome obſtinate chronical diſorders. By 
4 "8 in water its deleterious power is abated, and 
10 


ipt FE deſtroged. The ſmoke: of tobacco received by 


Mu; Q . . . > . 
+ of ſingular efficacy in obſtinate conſtipations ot 
2 ee deſtroying aſcarides, and for recovering men 


ous Diſev 


that 


un do de drowned, 
„ L * . | - ; 
is ſometimes uſed in lotions an! unguents for 


neral they are cathartic, and when mixed with human 


| publiſhed about the middle or latter end of the ſif- 


acid taſte ; they give out their active parts both to 


e P50 
cares themſelves, and the ſpirituous not much more 


e of the poppy, and with a taſte much reſembling that | 


NIR 


cleanſing foul ulcers, and deſtroying cutaneous inſects; 
it is deſtructive to all inſets whether in the vegetable or 
animal world. Beat into a poultice with vinegar, and ap- 
plied to the hypochondres, it hath diſcuſſed tumors there. 

A conſtant chewing of tobacco deſtroys the appetite by 
depriving the conſtitution of too much ſaliva z however, 
though it is improper for lean, dry and heQic habits, it is 
uſeful to the more groſs, to thoſe of very moiſt tempera- 
ments, and thoſe who are ſubject to diſeaſes of the colder 
kind. When the gums are ſurcharged with rheum, or 
when the lungs are œdomatous, tobacco may be uſeful 
as an errhine. Snuff never hurts, if not ſwallowed, but 
is better omitted by thoſe who are inclined to an apoplexy. 
The oil of the tobacco which aſcends in the ſmoak, blackens 
the teeth, and decays them. 

NICOTIANA MINOR, called alſo hyociamus luteus, 
priapeia. Yellow henbane, Engliſh tobacco. Its leaves 
are ſhort, and ſomewhat oval, and ſet on pedicles; by 
theſe three characters it is diſtinguiſhed from the Ame- 
rican ſorts, with which it agrees in their qualities, but is 
weaker. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem. Works; Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vol. ii. art. 5. | 

NIDOR. The ſmell of burnt animal ſubſtances ; hence 
eruCtations, which have a ſavour like putrefied fleſh, are 
called nidorous. | 

NIGELLA. I: is a plant whoſe root is annual, leaves 


capillaceous, and flower roſaceous. Boerhaave enume- 


rates ten ſpecies. The ſort formerly uſed as a medicine, 
was the nigella ſativa, Linn. | 

NIGELLA ARVENSIS, alſo called melanthium. Wild 
fennel flower. | | | os 

NIGELLA ROMANA, allo called gith, melanthium. 

Fennel flower. | 8 | 

It is called nigella, as it were nigrella, from the black 
colour of the ſeeds; alſo melanthium, i. e. black flower, 
though the flowers are not black; and melaſpermum, black 


| ſeed. | | | | 4 
This plant in none of its ſpecies, are in uſe with us; 
they are ſaid to be aperitive, reſolvent, diuretic, and car- 


minative. The ſeeds poſſeſs ſimilar virtues, but are alfo 
expectorant. See Raii Hiſt. | . es q 
| NIGELLASTRUM, called alſo pſeudomelanthium, 


| lychnis ſegetum major, nigella officin. lychnoides ſege- 


tum, cockle, or corn campion. It is Boerhaave's fixth 


ſpecies of lychnis; the ſeeds are uſeful in flatulent diſor- 


ders, but are rarely uſed. The plant grows amongſt corn, 
and flowers in June and July. See Raii Hiſt. 5 
NIHIL ALBUM, i. e. Album Græcum. 
NIHIL GRISEUM. See Spobluu. 
NIGRA VITIS. The black vine. 
NIGRA FABRILIS. Black lead. | 
NIGRITIES [Os]. So the antients called a caries. 
NIGUAS. 80 the Spaniards call the worms which get 


under the toes off the Indians, and which are deſtroyed by 


the oil from the ſhells of caſhew nuts. 

NIIR-NOTSJIL. A kind of tree, or ſhrub, in Mala- 
bar; the leaves of which when eaten with rue, are ſaid 
to cure the lues venerea. See Raii Hiſt, | 

NIIR-PONGELION. A tree which reſembles the 
pear-tree, and grows in Malabar. The fruit is eaten by 
parrots ; the ſeeds are uſed, with other ingredients, for 
making an antiſpaſmodic liniment. See Rau Hiſt. 

NIL, i. e. Indicum, and colinil. | 


NILA HUMMATU. A name for two ſpecies of 


the datura Malabarica. Both theſe ſpecies very much re- 


ſemble the ſtramonium. See Raii Hiſt, 

NILENT SIUNDA. Common night-ſhade. 

' NILICA-MARAM. A kind of Indian plum. 

NIMBO ACOSTA, called alſo aria bepou ; azeda- 
rach. It is a tall tree in the iſland of Zeylon, and other 
parts of the Eaſt Indies. It reſembles an aſh ; the fruit 
is like an olive, and from it an oil is expreſſed, for ſtain- 
ing cottons with. The leaves are uſed to deſtroy worms. 
See Raii Hiſt, | 

NINDSIN, Ninzen, or Ninzin, 1. e. Ginſeng. 
NIRLES. So the meaſles are called in the north parts 
of Great Britain. | 

NIRUALA. A large tree in Malabar, whoſe leaves 
provoke urine, though only externally applied. See Raii 


Hiſt. | 
Mo + | NIR URI. 
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„ NIRURI. An Indian bacciferous ſhrub, of which 

there are two kinds. 5 

+ NISL. | 
NISSOLIA. Crimſon graſs vetch. It reſembles la- 

thyrus in every thing, except that the leaves ſtand ſingle, 

and have no tendrils, but are like the leaves of the ge- 


Blancard ſays, it is ginſeng. 


niſta ſagittalis. It is alſo falled lathyrus ſylveſtris minor, 
and ervum ſylveſtre. ; 


NITRIALES. All things capable of reducing to a 


calx, as nitre, ſulphur, &c. 


NITRUM. Nitre. Called alſo Sal Petræ, Helini- 
trum, and Salt Petre. It is a neutral ſalt, formed by the 
coalition of the; common vegetable fixed alkaline falt, 
with a peculiar deja 3 It hath a ſharp penetrating taſte ; it 


is compoſed of near equal quantities of volatile and fixed 
nitrous aerial ſalts; it is foluble in eight times its weight 


of very cold water; and in leſs than three times its weight 
of water, which is temperately warm; and in one third 
its weight of boiling water. Dr. Alſton obſerves, that 
when the atmoſphere is temperate, two ounces of water 
diſſolves half a dram of nitre. A ſaturate ſolution of uitre, 
ſet to cryſtallize, ſhoots into cryſtals like ſprig cryſtals ; 
but on evaporating part of the fluid firſt, it concretes in- 


to tranſparent colourleſs cryſtals, of an hexagonal priſ- 


matic ſhape, terminating in pyramids of the ſame num- 


ber of ſides. In a moderate heat it melts as thin as 


water, and when heated to ignition, it deflagrates on the 
contact of any inflammable ſubſtance, with a bright flame, 
and a conſiderable hiſſing noiſe z and leaving, after deto- 
nation, its fixt alkaline falt, the acid being deſtroyed by 
the act of accenſion, and thus is produced the | 


Nitrum Fixum. 


Take of powdered nitre, four ounces; of powdered | 


charcoal, five drams; mix them well by rubbing in a mor- 
tar; then inject the mixture by a little at a time, in a 


red-hot crucible. A deflagration, with a hiſſing noiſe, 
happens on each injection; the whole quantity being thus 

deflagrated, continue the fire ſtrong for half an hour. 
Thus the acid of the nitre is either deſtroyed, or changed 
to another nature, and the remaining ſalt differs not from 


the ſalt of tartar, except that a very minute portion of 
the nitre generally remains unchanged. 


evaporation. It muſt be kept cloſe from the air. Dr. 
Alſton ſays, it is a ſtyptic, and of the nature of alum; 
but it is rarely uſed, except for the making the tinct. 
_— which does not appear to differ from the tin. 
al. tart, | 


The origin of the acid of nitre is unknown. It is 


true, that common waters, both atmoſpherical and ſub- 
terraneous, often contain a little of this acid in combi- 
nation with earthy and other bodies, ſo as to yield by 


eryſtallization, on ſupplying the vegetable fixt alkali, a 
perfect aitre; and that when animal and vegetable ſub- * 


ſtances, mixed with potous and abſorbent earths, have 
been expoſed to the air till they are thoroughly rotted, 


they are ſound in like manner to contain a ſmall portion 
of nitre, or of nitrous acid, ſo as to give out a little | 
nitre to water, either without addition, or on being ſup- 


plied with the proper alkaline baſis. On this foundation 
nitre is prepared in ſeveral parts of Europe; where they 


expoſe earth, wet with urine, or animal dung, to ab- 


ſorb the aeral acid; on ſea coaſts, ſheds are made over 


| heaps of vegetable ſubſtances, both the marine and others; 


of, animal ſubſtances, as the entrails, &c. of beaſts and 


fiſhes, the rubbiſh of old buildings, &c. promiſcuouſly | ceiver; the phlegm ariſes, leaving the ſpirit behind. 


jumbled together, and open to the air, but covered from 
rain; on the ſurface of theſe heaps, a nitrous cruſt is 
found. The greateſt quantities are brought to us from 
Perſia and the Eaſt Indies; but whether it is there a na- 
tural or artificial production, is not known. It is brought 
to us'crude, and of different complexions, as grey, black- 
iſh, &c. but that which is of a blackiſh caſt is the beſt, 
as it requires only a bare ſolution, colation, and cryſtalli- 
zation for purifying it. t 


ſalt, from which it is purified as follows: 
Nitrum Purificatum. 


Boll nitre in water until it is diflolved ; filter the ſolution 


for it does not contract a pellicle : here, 


in an iron pot; then ſprinkle into it by little, and lite, 


| 1n the 


nit 1 1s 1 This nitrum 
fixum is purified by ſolution in water, filtration, and 


- whilſt the acid of the ſulphur (which is the fame . 


| . wy 
and may be collected in a retort, with a moderate 8 


— 


Very often it is mixcd with ſea- 


through paper, evaporate, and ſet it to eng.. 
cool place. The liquor which remains Fla I 
tion may be further evaporated, and ſet to 8 
fore; but this proceſs muſt not be too lon = 
The uſual method of evaporating for telle, | 
till a pellicle appears; but this direction fails was 
. 5 f 
is become ready for ſhooting, a little ee hu 
in a ſpoon; as it cools, the ſalt will begin to they; 
in threads. In this proceſs, the ſea-falt is al f. k 
for it remains diſſolved, after the preateſi Part p 
nitre hath cryſtallized. The cryſtals which * 
the ſecond evaporation, ate not totally free from tþ 
falt; but the refiners purify it ſo well, that * 
found in the ſhops is perfectiy fit ſor uſe. 

Geoffroy ſays, that nitre loſes in melting half its we 
of watery moiſture, and recovers this again on being 
ſolved and cryſtallized ; whence, it ſcems, that * 
of melted nitre is equal to two parts of the cr. 
but on making the experiment, his obſcrvation is 
found true. 


To improve the virtue of nitre, it is defagrated d 
ſulphur; by which a portion of the nitrous acid pa 
off with the ſulphur; and as Dr. Alſton obſerves, 
nitre is thus rendered a little leſs cooling. The prot 


is as follows, and when finiſhed, the preparation is cd 


Sal Prunelle. 


Take two pounds of pure tre; melt it in a crucibl 


flowers of ſulphur, waiting each time until the defag 
tion is over, and then add more, until an ounce \ 
been thus conſumed ; then with an iron ladle take it 
and caſt it into moulds of what ſhape you pleaſe, I: 
ſulphur is in a larger proportion, its effects will be 
change the uitre into a different medicine; as is inan 


Sal Polychreſium. 

Take of pure nitre, melt it in an iron pan, and! 
add by little and little, an equal weight of the fiowers 
ſulphur, waiting until the deflagration of one port! 
over before another is added; when all the iu h- 
expended, continue the nitre over the fire for an b0 
Thus the acid of the nitre, and the inſlammable prind 
of the ſulphur, detonate together, and are dige 


vitriolic acid) remains combined with the alkaune | 
of the nitre. For this ſal polychreſtum, the nin 
triolatum is ſubſtituted ; Dr. Alſton ſays, that tis! 
much reſembles the tart. vitr. but is rather more i 
and that a doſe of half a dram is diaphoretic; 2 dtam, 
diuretic; and two drams cathartic. The {alt m3 
obtained by pouring gradually on n/tre, the pure ci 
vitriol, or ſulphur z this acid decompoſes the nitrous: 
which flies off immediately in yellow or ted i 


and is the 
Spiritus Nitri, or Spiritus Nitri Glauber: 


Put two pounds of nitre into a retort; add, by © ba 
one pound of the oil of vitriol, diluted. with wy 
quantity of warm water; diſtil it in a any 
dually increaſed, till the matter remains dry. 5 f 
is rectified, by a ſecond diſtillation, with the *. 
water-bath, in a glaſs cucurbit, with its head 21 

One pound of the oil of vitriol expe!s all 17 
from about two pounds of uitre, but not from 8 


J 0 's 
| ſome add equal parts of the two; but in y * 
ſpirit is the ſame, the difference affecting — * a 
duum. If two parts of uitre are taken, to one ©, 


. . 5 Fe a 18 1 
vitriol, the remaining alkaline baſis of the ns ik 
pletely ſaturated with the vitriolic acid and t * 
a neutral ſalt, the ſame as the vitriolated tart: 


nitre is uſed, a part of the nitre in ſubſtance 1 * 
behind, blended with this vitriolated ſalt; if —_ ; 
cannot afford alcali enough to ſaturate the vit. 

and the reſiduum will not be a neutral, but : 
ſalt. In this laſt cafe, one advantage #029" 


3 


rely 
(he ! 


TT —- NIT 


tllizej «readily diſſolved in water, ſo as to be got out with- | Aqua Regia. —Regalis Regis. 8 > 


Cryſtall ag the retort, which the other cannot. E . 
5 breaking the retort ..: 1: | Put an ounce of crude ſal ammoniac powder, into 2 
— pe acid of ee E . e large cucurbit, and add to it, by little and little, four 
ization | diſlodges all but. 1 15 8 47 deflagrat. Hunces of the ſpirit of xitre, or of double aqua ſortis; 
hd 8. It differs from a h 18 5 aCl ” in f Star- let them ſtand in a ſand heat until the ſalt is entirely diſ- 
n the ki cithinflammadle 2 xg x ** = * * nw to ee ſolved. Or, the ſalt may be powdered fine, and gra- 
de u fad, 1 4 e. * ning Dien | dually added to the acrid ſpirit, which ſhould be of a 
re, an 3 i N 
| 8 ; be ſ-nſible for three or four hours. If a ſolu- K een eee eee Rong 
1 1 0 any inflammable 1 ws Ns ba gh The nitrous ſpirit obtained from rough nitre, contains 
ſhoot 4 acid, be ſet to hk now ng — eg Thi. ſome of the marine acid, as well as the vitriolic z the 
[rom the a to dryneſs, a violent. detonation entues. ne firſt is diſcovered and ſeparated by dropping in a little 


lis chiefly uſed as a menſtruum, and as the baſis of 
other preparations. Diluted in water it hath been 
n 2s a diuretic from ten to fifty drops. 


ſolution of filver; the latter by a ſolution of chalk, or 
any other calcareous earth, made in the pure nitrous 


. ſuch 2 


lf its wor a | +, + 1+ | acid; the ſilver abſorbing the marine acid, and the chalk 
on beg tree Parts a be. Ws to 02 0 me gen the vitriolic, and forming with thoſe acids, indifſoluble 
dat one! d a part of I nitre "On diffotvi * 8 1 le reſi-eoncretes, which immediately render the liquor milky, 
be cryl nt is diſtilled from it. On diffolving the whole and then fall to the bottom. The ſolutions may be ſlow- 


um in hot water, and ſetting the filtered ſolution to 


ation ig hallize, the vitriolated ſalt ſhoots firſt, the greateſt part 


ly dropped in, until no more milkineſs appears ; and in 
caſe of an exceſs of their quantity, and the ſpirit is re- 


agrated | the nitre continuing diſſolved 5 and this is the quired pure, it muſt be re. diſtilled. | 
S acid py Nitrum Vitriolatum. | The nitrous ſpirit, combined with vegetable fixed al- 
bſerves | _— 3 e L d tre; with the mineral fixt | 
The The reßduum, after diſtilling the ſp. nitri Glaub. o a it gooduers common nitre; with the mineral fix | 

| | | 


Lond. Pharm. being diflolved in warm water, filtered, 3 | | 
| then ſet to cryſtallize, is the general method of ob- Nitrum Cubicum. if 
ning the preparation, which, as already obſerved dif- 1 
$ not from the tart. vitr. except in being a little more 


tion is cal 


Diſſolve chalk or lime in purified aqua ſortis, and add 


I crueidee | 3233 | the ſolution, by degrees, to a ſolution of Glauber's ſalt in BS 
nd lte, ; nor is its difference from the fal polychreſtum vater, ſo long as a freſh addition produces any milkineſs; 11 
the de derable. N | | a White powder will precipitate ; after which, the liquor = 
ounce l Aqua Fortis Simplex. | is to be filtered, and after due evaporation, ſet to cryital- =_ 
take it o N 2 5 „ „ e | lize. Thus a ſpecies of nitre is formed, not much diffe- | 
4 Take of nitre, and of green vitriol, not calcined, of rent from the common ſort; it cryſtallizes into cubi call, f 


h three pounds; of calcined green vitriol, a pound 
a half, mix them well, and diſtill them with a ſtrong 
2, az long as any red vapours ariſe. The ingredients | | 
puld be perfectly well mixed together, before they are Nitrum Flammans 


3 be ane, or elſe but a ſmall quantity of the | x, a combination of the nitrous acid, and volatile alcaline 
wa fortis will be obtained. Mixing the vitriol requires ſalt. It is alſo called nitrum volatile, and nitrum am- 


mewhat more heat than when the oil of vitriol is uſed, — 3 ; 4 2 
. | 5 moniacale; it is very ſubtil, pungent, and diſſolves in 
ts acrid ſpirit muſt be ſeparated before it can act on : + Ma e ne 


$ will be 


inſtead of priſmatic figures; bur as a medicine, this, and 
$ 18 iadag 


the common ſort, may be indifterently uſed. | 


in, and 
te fiowers 


ne portio Fer bar then” s ** R c rectified ſpirit of wine. | = 5 

je tulphy 1 en, too much heat may force over lome | Ihe nitrous acid in its moſt concentrated ſtate, ſaturates 
for an þ | 2 Part of the vitriol. : 1 he produce of the about five-ſixths its weight of vegetable ſixt alcali. Solu- 
ble prin hp 18, à IpIrit of 1 58 e, containing ſo much more tions of calcareous earths in this acid are bitteriſh and pun» 
dig or watery moiſture than Glauber's ſpirit, as gent, difficultly aſſume a cryſtalline appearance and when 
E ntriol employed does more than an equivalent quan- 


evaporated, and exſiccated by heat, it ſoon deliquates 
again in the air. The nitrous acid difſolves zine, iron, 
copper, lead, biſmuth, mercury, and filver, the moſt 

5 h readily of all the acids; it difſolves tin imperfectly, and 
Aqua Fortis Duplex. it only corrodes the regulus of antimony. Aqua fortis 


j of the oil of vitriol, and is liable to an admixture 


Ih 4 vitriolic acid, more or leſs of which is generally 
ced over, 955 | Th | 


lkaline 0 
e nitrum 
hat this! 


more a 


2 Cray Tits | SE 2 . A diſſolves filrer, mercury, iron (and that beſt when mixed 
{alt maj 2 15 equal Parts of nitre, green vitriol calcined to | wich equal parts of common water), copper, lead, regulus 
pure acid ancls, and of dried clay. Diſtill them in an earthen of antimony, biſmuth, zinc, tin impetfectly, gold not at 
nitrous 3k The making of this 18 A diſtinct trade, on ac- all: but by the addition of ſal ammon. crud. it loſes this 
red = . the large demand for it amongſt the dyers, and name, and becomes aqua regia, ſo called becauſe it diſ- 
erate b ler arüſts. But when this is intended for medicinal uſes, ſolves gold, which chemiſts call the king of metals; it alſo diſ- 


EY ory chemical experiments, it requires to be | ſolves iron, copper, tin, mercury, regulus of antimony, 
' z 10T the rough nitre 18 uſed, and a great heat, biſmuth, Zinc, and lead, more than the ſpirit of ſea-ſalt 


deri. 2% both the ſpirit of ſalt and a ſolution of iron are does; but does not diſſolve filver. | | 

, by & aned in it. | 5 The concentrated acid combined with ſpirit of wine 
th an & Aqua Fortis Purificata. | | loſes its acidity, the coalition of the two producing a 
nd-heat 8 1 1 = 5 55 new compound called, „„ 3 

| The op into the impure aqua fortis, a ſmall quantity of „ rg ts 

he heat ie tinCture of filver, and when the cloudineſs or milki- Spiritus Nitri Dulcts. | 

ead and C which it occaſions, ſubſides, drop in more, and | Take of rectified ſpirit of wine one quart, of Glau- 
behind, | continue until a freſh addition occaſions no farther ber's ſpirit of nitre half a pound. Mix them by pouring 
all the 511 then pour the liquor into a glaſs retort, and diſ- | the ſpirit of nitre on the other, and diſtil the mixture 
from mo T 1 ſand-heat to dryneſs. The filyer abſorbs both | with a gentle heat, as long as what comes off will not 
ith cles to "ne and the vitriolic acids, and forming a con- raiſe any fermentation with a lixivial ſalt. „ 
nly the. en them, they all fall together. | This dulcified ſpirit is held in juſt eſteem for quenching 
ne hs * aqua fortis diſſolves about half its weight of | thirſt, promoting the natural ſecretions, expelling flatu- 
1 : | lencies, and moderately 1 _ ſtomach Pa 
Us | : ſtronglyv antiſeptic. Mixed with a ſmall quantity of ſp. 
tar: 1 | T:1 Aqua Fortis Compaſita. Ge c 4 ſp. "ok arom. or any volatile 1 Girit, it 
wil eh 0 of aqua fortis ſixteen ounces in weight, of ſea- proves mild, yet efficacious, diaphoretic and diuretic, 
lets = - * dram, diſtill to drynets. This is defigned as a | eſpecially in fevers. The ſp. nitri D. allays vomiting 
now I 15 5 for quick-ſilver, for the preparation of mecc. | when ſaline mixtures fail. It is often adulterated with ; 
2 ver : * Which the marine acid in this compoſition ren- water, which diminiſhes its grateful ſcent. A ſmall pro- 
ds; the oda more ſpar l 


fü exe, th kling appearance, and more beautiful | portion of ſp. nitri D. gives a French brandy flavour to 
than when made with the nitrous acid alone, | malt ſpirits. —_—_ _ . 
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Nitre makes no impreſſion on blue paper, nor tinQure | 


of turnſol, nor ſyrup of violets; a violent fire is neceſ- 
ſary, to draw the ſpirit from this ſalt; it flames upon the 
fire, and kindles readily, though its ſpirit extinguiſhes 
fire; it does not curdle milk; nitre and oil of tartar makes 
an almoſt inſenſible ebullition. It is one of the principal 
of the antiphlogiſtics, of general uſe where inflamma- 
tions attend them from the ardency of the blood; it is an 
antiſpaſmodic, when irritation, or inflammation is excited 
by ſtimulating drugs, for if mixed with regulus of anti- 
mony, gamboge, ſcammony, &c. their uſual ill effects are 

revented. When uſed in gargariſms for inflammations of 


the fauces in acute fevers, it thickens the ſalival fluids into | 


a mucus, which keeps the part moiſt for ſome time, 
whereas if nitre is not added, a dryneſs of the mouth pre- 
ſently enſues. It promotes urine, tends too looſen the 
belly in hot diſpoſitions, and checks diarrhœas from the 
acrimony of the bile; it is of fingular ſervice in the cho- 


lera morbus when accompanied with anxiety, and in the 


cardialgia of hypochondriacs ; its virtues are ſimilar to 


thoſe of neutral ſalts in general, but exceed them in de- 
gree in many inſtances; in the ſmall-pox, if the fever 


runs too high, nitre ſoon reduces it; ſometimes it is aſ- 
ſiſted in its eſſicacy by a conjunction with volatile-ſalts, or 
camphor, at the ſame time that it is often by this means 
rendered more grateful to the ſtomach; thus managed it is 
uſeful in removing pains in the limbs; it checks bloody 


urine from an inflammatory cauſe; hemorrhages from 
rarefaction, and inflammation are reſtrained by its internal 


uſe; in hzmoptoes and other diſorders of the lungs, nitre 
is generally uſeful; as an alterative, it hath been uſeful, 
by a long continuance of it, in the leproſy, and particu- 
larly ſo in the cure of old ulcers in the legs; joined with 
warm carminatives, it carries their efficacy though the in- 
teſtines, which otherwiſe would be confined to the ſtomach. 

Nitre, however, ſhould not be given without caution; 
though uſeful in moſt diſorders of the lungs, if the vis 
vitz is defeCtive, it is better omitted ; the ſame may be 


obſerved in almoſt all other caſes. It often occaſions a 


nauſea, or a pain in the ſtomach if taken in a ſolid form 
in this caſe, plentiful dilution, or warm medicines accom- 


panying its uſe, theſe are prevented, or removed, if they 
happen to come on. „„ | 


The doſe of nitre may be from three grains to two 
ſcruples, or more, every hour or two, And if each doſe 


is given as ſoon as it 1s diſſolved, its efficacy will be greater, 


and thus it alſo reſts more eaſy on the ſtomach. 
| Ts Decoctum Nitroſum. 


Take half an ounce of nitre, one ſeruple of cochineal, 


| boil them in a quart of water until the nitre is diſſolved, 


then add two ounces of ſugar ; and when cold, ftrain off 
the clear liquor. This is palatable, and PO to the 
eye. Three or four table-ſpoonsfull may be taken for a 


| doſe, and repeated according to the intention of giving 


it. In ſome inſtances ntre produces pain, nauſea, and 


even ſickneſs. It is ſaid that, when it is boiled before it 
is adminiſtered, no ſuch effects are obſerved; and far- | 


ther, that when nitre has excited a nauſea, &c. itmay af- 
terwards be given as above preſcribed, and it will remove 
the ſickneſs previouſly excited. | | 

See Hoffman de Salium Medicorum, & de præſtantiſſima 
Nitri Virtute. Stahl de Uſu N.ri medico. Neumann's 


Chem. Works. Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of Chem. 


NITRUM ANTIQUORUM, i. e. Anatron. ; 
NITRUM ARTIFICIALE HOFFMANI. It is made 


of the ſptit of ſal ammoniac and ſpirit of nitre. It per- 
feQly diſſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine. 


NITRUM CALCAREUM VERUM. It is a folu- 
tion of calcareous earth, in the nitrous acid, | 

NITRUM CAUSTICUM. The amber-coloured 
ſcoriæ, ariſing in the purification of the regulus antim. 
martialis with nitre, are a ſtrong cauſtic alkali, and are 
thus named. | 

NITRUM FACTITIUM, i. e. Borax. 

NITRUM NATIVUM, i. e. Borax. 

NITRUM STIBLATUM. After making the calx of 
antimony, it is direCted to be waſhed in ſeveral waters, 
until they become infipid z theſe waters being mixed, 
then evaporated over a gentle firetill a cuticle forms on 


* 
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the ſurface, they yield in the cold, cryſtals wh; 
called. They poſſeſs but little of the red 1 8 
NIX FUMANS. Quick-lime. . 
NIX ANTIMOMIALIS. Thus the wh; 
the regulus of antimony are called. 2 
. NOBILIS VALVULA. See Cor. 
NOCHETZLI NOPALLI, or 
we plant. 
OCTAMBULATIO, i. e. Somnambyl 
NOCTAMBULO. One who walks whe, g.. 
Somnambulo, 798 * akeep. j 
NOCTUINI OCULI. Grey eyes. 
 NODOSA., Knotted. In ſurgery, it is an en 
a fort of ſuture ; and for various bandages. 1 J 
is alſo called Enottcd when it forms knots at the 'on | 
; NODULUS. In pharmacy, it is a knot ted ai 
including ſome medicinal ingredient, with which th 
quor this nodulus is ſuſpended in, is intended to te 
pregnated. It is alſo a bag, in which ingredients ar 
cluded, in order to be ſuſpended in a diet drink, or x 
cated wine. 2» 
NODUS. A node. See Tornvs. 
NOEL VALLI. See VAI LI. ; 
NOELA TALT. 'Tae Indian barberry-tree, with 
orange leaf. It grows in Malabar, it is ever. green 
fruit ceſembles barberries; they are cooling and antle 
Sce Ray's Hilt. 3 a 
NOLI ME TANGERE. Touch me not. ha! 
tany, it is a fpecies of balſamina, of perſicaria, and 
name for the ſenſitive plant. In ſurgery it is a ſpe 
of ulcer, and a kind of wart on the eye. lid which aye 
blackiſh, in which caſe it preſently mortifies; or  cand 
ous fore, which, becauſe it is uſually provoked by me 
eines, is called touch me not. It is alſo a name off 
cies of herpes. | | 1 
NOMA. A pbagedenic vlcer, from yeuu, 0 cat au 
NOME. A phagedenic ulcer. Allo a ſpecs 
nec. | | 
NONANA. An erratic intermitting fever retuni 
every ninth day. | | 
NONNATURALIA. The noen-naturals. They 
ſix, viz. air, meat and drink, ſleep, waking, motion 1 
reſt, things excreted, and things retained, and palſons 
the mind. Theſe things affect man without entering i 
his compoſition, or e ee his nature; but jet at 
neceſſary that he cannot live without them. ; 
The luxury of moſt climes conſiſts very much in! 


Nocheznopati, 


| exceſs of what is needful in its kind, and in the requil 
to correct that exceſs. In hot climes they ſurſeit the 


ſelves with fruits, and other vegetables, they cool th 
fruits, creams, wines, &c. to an unſalutary deg 
with ice, &c. Then, to correct the inconvenien 
of theſe exceſſes, they uſe brandy, hot tea, high fa 
&c. In cold climes they ſurfeit with animal diet, | 
mented liquors, exerciſe, cloathing, &c. for wh 
they uſe oppoſites to moderate their exceſſes, or rather 
inconveniences thereof. | 
There are very few diſorders happen to our frant 
which an error in one or more of the nor-nature 
not an influence as a cauſe thereof. | 
_ Beſides what is ſaid on each article of the nor! 
in theſe ſheets, ſee Dr. Fr. Clifton's tranſlation 0! | 
pocrates on Air, Water, and Situation; Wain" 
the Nen-naturals; Sanctorius's Med, Static. Nel“ 
mal Economy. 5 33 
NONUS HUMERT, (Musc.) i. e. Cordes 
chizus, VII 
NONUS HUMERI MUSCULUS PLACE 
i. e. Teres minor. _—_ 
NOPAI,, & Nopalnocheztli. The cochinea) ly 1 
NORTH AW, or North-hall water. It of tuef 
ing kind, and ſimilar to that of Epfom. 1 
NOSOCOMIUM, from veces, @ diſeaſe, ind # 
fake care of, An hoſpital. | 1a 
NOSODOCHIUM, from vooog, 4 diſeaſe aud 
to take. An hoſpital. | ol 
NOSOLOGIA, from veces, a diſeaſe, and e 
courſe, Noſology. It is an explication of di "#4 
diſcourſe concerning the nature and proper”... 
The ſolids are confidered as the proper ſeat o! 


| 


— — 
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* the ſolids; and from the rigid or lax fibres, diſ- 


e uſually traced. See T ONICUS, alſo ſee this ſub- 
_—_ and ſatisfactorily treated of in Haller's Phy- 


8508 A diſeaſe. BP 5 
eta LoIA. Broken heart. Longing for. home; 
tional inſanity. As when abſent from one's native 
uitry, the defire of returning is vehement. _ 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs lo- 
les, and order dyſorexiæ. He obſerves two ſpecies. 
Vobagie fmplex. When no other diſeaſe attends. 


n ite V. ig complicata. When it is attended with ſome 
ol er ditraſe. M Ps 

© joint, SOSTOCH, i. e. Cœlifolium. | | 

ec an: NOSTRATIBUS LIGNUM, i. e. Flavum lignum. 

Fa NO[HA COST AL from vebog, /puricuss The ſpuri- 

d do de : | 7 

* ane XOTLEUS, from ꝛ eg, the back. An epithet for the 
0 Or e | | 


gal maarow. : ET 
NUBA. A ſpecies of manna which is of a roſy colour; 
d braſs. | | 


«win AU ECUL A. See Nuuxs. It is alſo a cloud in the 
U tt . 


er- green, 
nd antifey 


MIRECULA SUSPENSA, i. e. Enzorema, 
UBES. Clouds. In ſurgery it is the ſame as albugo 
H encaumn. 8 x | 
KUCAMENTA. Catkins. _ | 

NUCES GALLAT. See GALL . 133 
UCHA. The back of the neck. Properly the re- 
j upon the firſt vertebra of the back. It is an Arabic 


not. la! 
caria, and 
t is a ſpe 
hich appe 
or 2 cand 
ked by me 


me c NUCIOSITAS, i. e. Myopia. 


NUCIpERSICA. The nectarine. 

KUCLPE UNIFERA. See SAPONARTA and Nux 
RGINIANA. 5 py | : 

NCIS MOSCHATA, vel . | 
UCISTA. The nutmeg. See Nux Moscu. 
NUCLEUS. A kernel. In botany it is that part of 
fruit which is incloſed in a hard ſhell, as the kernels 
umonds and apricots. A = . 

UCULA TERRES TRIS. See BULBOCASTANUM. 
NUMMULARIA. This plant is fo called from num- 
„ money; becauſe its leaves are round. It is alſo 
ec centimorbia, becauſe it is ſaid to be uſeful in an 
Pdred diſeaſes. In Engliſh it is named herb two-pence, 


, to cat aui 


a ſpecies 
ver return! 


s. They 
motion 2 
nd paſtons 
entering i 
but yet ar 


much in| 


the requilihoM on <)-wort. EOS 
{urſeit the Nea ſow creeping plant with ſquare talks, and ſmooth, | 
hey cool t e, roundilh, or keart-ſhaped leaves, ſet in pairs at the 
tary def bon ſhort pedicles; in their boſoms appear yel- 


lolitary monopetalous flowers, each divided into five 


wenien | 
es 0 ll legments, and followed by a ſmall round capſule, 
nal diet, Lol minute fecds. It is perennial, grows wild in moiſt 
; for wh ue grounds, and flowers from May to the end of 
or ratherl mer. It is reſtringent, antiſcorbutic, and vulnerary. 
EY have thinks it ſimilar to a mixture of fcurvey-graſs 
our frame, 9 3 but it is weaker than either of them. ; 
ee LARIA RUBRA ; called alſo Lyſimachia. 


IC ſpecies formerly uſed in medicine was the lyſimachia 


he von- fut pt Linn. The og of this ſpecies of money- 
lation 0! . ke that of beca unga; it hath a ſaponaceous, 
Vainwrigh gh balſamic taſte ; its virtues are the fame as 
c. Kells «ure of cochlearia with acetoſa. See Rau Hiſt. 


ass Mat. Med. 
binn ess. See NycrxALOPS. | 
" 3 Nutrition, accretion, or growth. 
ay ly been thought that nutritivn is chiefly per- 
N ee of the nervous fluid, becauſe thoſe parts 
1 nk are deſtroyed, or wholly deprived of their 
"4 * are obſerved to become ſmaller; but this is 
. t undation, for from certain experiments it is 
Sg the motions of the fluids in the very ſmall 
1 Agr in a great meaſure upon the influence of 
35 1 and that when this is wanting, the fluids 
Janie Acta at all thiough- the veſſels, or at 
brio, J Ie manner; whence the parts to which 
Nadel K = and are not properly nouriſhed. Sce 
SO ays, edit. 2. p. 22, &c p. 49. and 50. 
ud of nutrition varies in perſons of different 


Or An . . 
el, duting infancy, more is added to the body than 
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is thrown off from it; but to old age, the conſumption 
is greater than the addition. The firſt of theſe is the 
growth, the latter tlie decreaſe, and ſo decay of the body. 
In infancy and youth the fibres are extenſible; and the 
force of the circulation proportionably greater than in later 
life: on the arrival of maturity, the laſt leſſens, and the 


| firſt is totally at an end, See Haller's Phyſiology. 


NUTRITUM UNGUENTUM. It was formerly 
litharge; but the London College hath ſubltituted, as a 
nearer application, the ungt. ſaturninum. ' 

NUX CA'THARTICA. See CaTAPUTIA. 

NUX INDICA. The cocoa-nut. | 

NUX MEDICA The Maldiva nut, , 
| NUX MOSCHATA; alſo called nux myriſtica, nu- 
ciſta, pala, chryſobalanus Galeni, unguentaria, nux aro- 
matica, the nutmeg. Weſton, in his Univerſal Botaniſt, 


riſtica arbor nuces moſchatas, and macem gerens. The 


names the tree myriſtica officinalis — | 
It is the aromatic kernel of a large nut, produced by a 


| tree, faid to reſemble the pear-tree; it grows in the Eaſt 
Indies, principally on the iſle of Banda, and on the Mo- 
lucca Iſles. The outer part of the fruit which is the ſize 


of a peach, is a ſoft fleſhy ſubſtance like that of the wal- 


lies a red membrane, called mace, forming a kind of re- 
ticular covering, through the fiſſures of which is ſeen the 
hard woody ſhell that includes the nutmeg. C. Bauhine 


ſpeaks of three forts; but there are two which are fre- 
quently enough met with; one of them is of an oblong 


ſigure, called male, the other roundiſh called female; 
this laſt is the officinal ſpecies, being preferred to the other, 


and its being, as is ſaid, leſs ſubject to become carious. 
The Dutch monopolize this part of trade, as well as the 


genuine. : | TO 
The nutmeg is moderately warm, grateful to the taſte, 


the head. 


and this is called aqua nucis moſchatæ; but when a few 
hawthorn flowers are added, it is called aq. nephritica. 


their weight of a limpid eſſential oil, which is very grate- 
ful, and poſſeſſes the flavour of the ſpice in boo? © rap 


it is recommended as antiſpaſmodic and hypnotic. It is 


ſimilar in quality to the oll of mace, but not quite ſo 
grateful. Ho | | . | 
On the ſurface of the remaining liquor in the ſtill, af- 


| ter the aſcent of the eſſential oil, is found floating an unc- 


tuous concrete, like tallow, of a white colour, nearly in- 


this ſebaceous matter, and inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly bit- 
ter ſub-aſtringent extract. | EEG 

Rectified ſpirit takes up the whole ſmell and taſte of the 
nulmegs, and receives from them a deep bright yellow 
colour ; the ſpirit drawn off from the filtered tincture is 


| very flightly impregnated with their flavour; the greateſt 


part of the ſpecific ſmell, as well as the aromatic warmth, 


centrated in the extract. | | | 
Both the oil, the ſpiritnous tincture, and extracts, 
agree better with weak ſtomachs than the nutmegs itſelf, 


Ol. N. M. per Expr. commonly called Ol. Macis per Expr. 


When nutmegs are heated, and ſtrongly preſſed, they 
give out a fluid yellow oil, which concretes on growing 
cold, into a ſebaceous conſiſtence. We are informed, 
that in the Spice Iſlands, the imperfect and damaged nuts 


ſhops we find there ſorts, under the name of oil of mace. 
"The beſt is brought from the Eaſt Indies in ftone jars ; it 
is ſoſtiſh, of a yellowiſh colour, an agreeable fragrant ſmell 


greatly reſembling that of the nutmeg itſelf ; it is of the 
| | colour 


made by mixing certain proportions of vinegar, oil, and 


names the tree, myriſtica moſchata, and deſcribes it my- 


nut-meg and mace-tree, Linnæus in his Suppl. 265, 


nut, which ſpontaneouſly opens when ripe ; under this 


on account of its ſtronger and more agreeable flavour, 
reſt of the ſpices in general, whence we ſeldom have them 

and unCtuous ; but when too freely taken, it fits uneaſy 
on the ſtomach, occaſioning heart-burn and uneaſineſs in 
The London College directs a gallon of proof ſpirit, 


to be drawn by diſtillation, from two ourices of nutmegs, 


By diſtillation with watet, nutmegs yield nearly one-tenth 
ſipid, not eaſily corruptible, and hence commended as a 


baſis for odotiterous balſams; the decoCtion, freed from 


bitterneſs, and ſubaſtringency of the ſpite, remaining con- 


are ſeparated for obtaining this expreſſed oil from. In the 
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colour of mace. The next comes from Holland in ſolid 
maſles, generally flat, and of a ſquare figure; it is paler 
coloured, weaker in its ſmell, and inferior in its quality 
to that of India. The laſt is the worſt; it ſeems to be a 
compoſition of ſuet, palm-oil, and ſuch like expreſſed 
ones, flavoured with a little, of the genuine oil of nut- 
meg. The beſt is the ſcbaceous matter of the nutmeg 
and its eſſential oil; by diſtillation in water, and macera- 
tion in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, the eſſential oil is ſeparated 
and the ſebaceous matter is left quit inſipid. The chief 
ule of theſe are for liniments, &c. to be applied to the 
ſtomach, or as a nart-in anodyne and nervous ointments 
See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. New- 
man's Chem. Works. : 715 
NUXNUNGUENTARIA. See BEN. | 

NUX VIRGINIANA, called alfo prunifera, nucifera, 
nuciprunifera, maſtichen odoratum fundens, maſtich of 
Ligon, and Virginia nut. Its leaves ſhine like thoſe of 
the bay tree, and differs from other pruniferous trees in 
its fruit, which is ſmall, turbinated, and contains but a 
little pulp. | | | | 

The truit is of the ſhape and ſize of a filbert, ſmooth, 
of a brown colour, with an eye near one end, containing 
a hard ſtove, with a white globular kernel, of a bitteriſh 
taſte and an aromatic ſmell. It is antiſcorbutic, deobſtru- 
ent, and warming. See Ran Dendr. | 

NUX VOMICA, called alſo nux metella, vomic nuts. 
It is a flat roundiſh ſeed, or kernel, about an inch broad, 
and a quarter of an inch thick, with a prominence in the 


middle, on both fides of a grey colour covered with a 
kind of woolly matter, internally hard and tough like 
horn. It is the produce of a large tree growing in the 
Eaſt Indies, which Plukenet calls cucurbititera Malabari- | 


enſis cenoplix foliis rotundis fructu orbiculari rubro cujus 
grana ſunt nuces vomicæ officinarum. The nux Tomzca is 


toliis ovatis quinque nerviis, caule inermi, Linn. 


They have no place in the preſent practice; to the taſte 


they are bitter, but have no ſmell. Fallopius ſays, in doſes 
to 3 ſs. they procure ſweat; but Hoffman informs us, that 


two doſes of {even or eight grains each, were fatal to a 


girl of ten years old. 'They poiſon dogs, crows, &c. 
When imprudently ſwallowed by men, they produce 


great anxiety, convulſions, paralytic ſymptoms, reaching, 
an increaſed motion of the heart and of the lungs. The 


poiſonous matter is probably the ſame as that of bitter al- 
monds, which acts chiefly on the nervous ſyſtem. See 
Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. Newmann's Chemical 
Works. | | | 5 | 

Dr. Hagſtrom, a Swediſh phyſician, commends the uſe- 
ſulneſs of the au vomica in the dyfentery; he ſays, that, 
the dyſentery began to appear in the autumn of 1772, and 
ſoon became general. He preſcribed the uſual remedies 
without the wiſhed for ſucceſs, and recolleCting the theor- 


tical propoſition of ſome celebrated phyſicians, that the 


epidemic dyſentery is an hæmorrhage of the inteſtines 
brought on by animalculæ, he was led to imagine that the 
nu Vomica, Which is known to be fatal to large animals, 


might alſo prove equally deſtructive to theſe animalculæ. 


He began by cleanſing the bowels with rhubarb and cream 
of tartar; her which, he preſcribed a ſcruple of nu vomica 
in powder to be taken once a day. The good effects ex- 
ceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations. In many inſtances 
a very few doſes anſwered the end. See the Lond, Med. 
Journal. vol. iii. p. 189, &c. s 

NUX VOMICA SERAPIONIS, called alſo faba 
ſanQi Ignatii, nux pepita-igaſur, faba Indica. St. Igna- 
tius's bean. It is the produce of a tree of the ſame kind 


as that on which the nux vomica grows. It is met with in 


the Eaſt Indies and the Philippine iſlands. The fruit reſem- 
bles a gourd, in each of which is from twenty to thirty 
ſeeds, improperly called beans. 'They are of a roundiſh 
figure, irregular, and uneven, the ſize of a middling nut- 


3 


meg, femi-tranſparent, of a horny texture, 


lently, producing the ſame effect as dot 


appearing in the night, or in the day, is reconciled by ch 
ſidering it as of the intermitting kind; the differend 
| then will conſiſt in the different times of its approach, 


vol. i. p. 111, &c. 


form what ſome call the foſſa magna, or entrance into th 
the fruit of the ſtrychnos nux vomica z vel ſtrychnos Indica, | 


ancient writers, ſometimes call the clitoris, and ſomg 


flowers, &c. but their virtues, which are ſaid to be ant 
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See + Phil. Lond. No. 249. p. 44. Med. Mul. vol. il 
p. 428—435- | 

NYCTALOPS, from vr, night, and 
blindneſs. Sometimes theſe patients are called lulcitioſus 
or nuſcitiaſus, but improperly ; for luſcitioſus 1s 8 
ſees but little through ſome defect of the eye, an * 
better in the evening than at noon. But amongſt bol 0 
Greek and Latin writers, there is a dired oppoſition f 
the uſe of the word nyQalops, ſome ſaying it ſignifies tl 
who ſee by night, and others expreſs by it thoſe whoa 
not ſee during the night. However, at preſent it is 4 
det ſtood to fignify that diſorder, in which, as the nip! 
approaches, the patient loſes his ſight, he remains ble 
until the morning, at which time the ſight returning i 
continues all the day, and fo continues to return with i 
day, and to depart at night. 

The difference in the account of this diſorder, as to 


lour betwixt white and a ſky blue. Theſe 
bitter taſte, but no ſmell, except a degree of 
whilſt freſh. The inhabitants of the Phili 
them as a medicine, but they affect the 


a, an eye, 11 11 


may be called periodical blindneſs. Intermittents appes 
in a variety of modes, and the ſucceſs of the bark, in ſon 
inſtances of this ſort of blindneſs, both favour the op 
nion of its being an intermittent diſeaſe of the eyes. de 
Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. and Lond. Med. Obſ. and Ind 


NYMPHA. They run down on each fide of th 


clitoris, and with the frænum of the perinzum th 


vagina. In midwifery this is called os externum. 80 
times the nymphæ are large, and appear cancerous ; whe 
this happens, the part may be cut off with ſciſſars, and 
will then heal as a common wound. Galen, and otde 


times the hymen, by the name of »ymphe; but what th 
moderns call zymphe or criſtz clitoridis, or alz minor 
five internæ, are two prominent folds of the inner ſkin 
the greater or external ala, reaching from the præputut 
of the clitoris, to the two ſides of the great orifice of the ut 
rus : they begin narrow, grow broader, then at their lows 
end they grow narrow again, and are loſt about the 
fice of the vagina, in the labia externa. 

NY MPHZA, called alſo nenuphar, leuconymphz 
The great white water lily. Nymphea alba, Linn. I 
called nymphæa, becauſe it lives in waters where ! 
nymphs are feigned by the poets to inhabit. There 
ſeveral ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their white and yell 


dyne and demulcent, are too inſignificant to demand a 
notice in medical practice. See Rail Hiſt. 
NYMPHAA. The name of a preternatural ect 
cence on the nymphæ, alſo of the plant called flog bi. 
NXMPHOIDES, alſo called nymphæa lutea mit 
and nymphæa alba miner. It is thus named from it 
ſemblance to the nymphæa, both in its form and wife 
NY MPHOMANIA, from vg, nymphe, and i 
furor. i. e. furor uterinus. Dr. Cullen places this g- 
of diſezſe in the claſs locales, and order dyſorexia. 
Fu ROR UTERINx us. 1 
NYMPHOMANIA PRURIGINOSA. 4 va! 
the nymphomantas % | = 
NYMPHOTOMIA. A ſection of the clitoris v 
too large; for the ancients called the clitoris by the 
of nympha. aa 
NYSTAGMOS. A winking, or twinkling w. 
eyes, ſuch as happens when a perſon is very lee): Uh 


a Ciſcaſe, it is an inſtance of the clonic kind of com 
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eye, "phe 
Citioſus 
one why 
and ſee 


1 
2 B. Selden ſays that Ob was uſually tranſlated Py- 
ifies tha 5 thon, or Magiclan, This Ob 18 As a {pirit, or 
who cn gemon, that gave anſwers which leemed to come 
it is 6 m the pudenda, the head, or the arm-ptts, but with a 
the nil eſo low, as not often to be diſtinctiy heard. 
ains biin DBELAA, from oeh, a dart or a ſpit. Obclza ſatu- 
urning, or lagittalis. An epithet for the ſagittal ſuture of the 
1 with l I, alſo called the ſtrait ſuture of the head. | 


BELCHER A. A cucurbit. | 


, 28 to 1 


ed by con 


r2 are two ſpecies, one from Virginia, the other from 


differend ding. They are of no medical utc. See Mil'er's Dict. 
proach, | SI Tas. Corpulence, or ſatnsts. See Pol vsaR- 
nts appes \ It is obſerved that ſor one tat perſon in France or 
k, in on, tere ate an hundred in England and Holland. 
* is {uppoſed to be from the uſe of new malt liquors, 
eyes. de te than from the difference of climes, or degrees of 
. and Inc ſpiration. Indolence may cauſe fatneſs iu ſome conſti- 


jons; but, in general, thoie who are diſpoſed to this ha- 
vill be fat in {pite of every endeavour to the contrary, 


ſide of th 
that of deſtroying health. Vinegar never prevents 


Kum th 
ce into t. 


m. % methods of emptying che cellular membrane of its oil, 
ous ; whe sto be a gentle mercurial ſalivation, and decoctions 
lars, and uaicum wood at proper intervals. See a remarkable 
and oth ance of fatneſs in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
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ll minor s, made of flour, ſugar, and purging ingredients. 

mer ſkin Pb] US. A name for ſeveral pairs of muſcles ; 
preputi nme of the pronator. PO 


> of the utt 
their lowe 
put the 0 


WLIQUUS ASCENDENS, called alſo obliquus in- 
6s, and acchvis. Theſe muſcles of the belly receive 
name from the oblique aſcent of their fibres. 'They 
inder the obliquus deſcendens. The ſame error which 
j anatomſts have taught with reſpect to the «b/:qurs 


onymphe 
endens, they have declared with reſpect to theſe 


Linn. It 


WELISCOTHECA. Dwarf American ſun- flower. 


LATE PURGENTES. They are figured purging 


— 


jels, but by inducing a worſe diſorder. One of the 


where ics; they have no communication with the lumbal 
There tra z they arife fleſhy from the ſpine of the os ilium 
and yell lizimentum pubis, and the upper edge of the os ſa- 
to be ant „according to Dr, Hunter; but ſome others ſay, 


there is no part of them comes from the os ſacrum, 
Ping forward and upward from the oſſa pubis and 
licy form a broad membranous thin tendon, im- 
Ne unto the whole length of the linea alba, and the 
"gs ol the Bth, gth, z0th, r1ith, and 12th ribs. Their 
dus divide into two lamell, one of which joins the 


lemand al 


1ral exc! 
flog bi. 
utea mine 
from its 


d virtues p01 cach fide, and the other the tranſverſalis Theſe 
and pw ed ire not perforated by the ſpermatic cord. Beſides 
s this gen ule n compreſſing of the belly, that part which ariſes 
prexia. wards the back part of the edge of the os ilium, 


= G the cartilaginous endings of the ribs, not only 
% 1 15 ny ſtraitens the thorax in expiration, but 
Let ah 7 the fibres of theſe muſcles interſect 
Rs que delcending muſcles, and counter- 
10 3 turning the trunk of the body, on the axis 

ple, as ON its contrary fide, its ſeries of fleſhy 


A vari] 


litoris wid 
Yy the nal 


*4 i d dein g. . . - . 
1g * Nes parallel to thole of the ſaid oblique deſcending 
py Ul 1 [Ponte fide, may act in concurrence with them 
com clulging of their office. 


Bie . . 

1555 DESCENDENS, This pair of muſcles 
un . : eclivis & obliquus externus. They are the 
. of the belly, and derive their name from 
. 11 ot their fibres, which run obliquely down- 
en by productions. partly fleſhy, and part- 
ud n. om the lower edge of the fifth, ſixth, ſe- 
= molt of the inferior ribs, which indent them- 


axis of the vertebræ, when we turn tbe body to t 


— 


*. 
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ſelves into the fleſhy dentiform proceſſes of the ſerratus 


anticus major. Their fibres run forward and downward, 
terminating in the ſpine of the ilium, os pubis, and linea 
alba. Part of theſe fibres, which run toward the iliu:n, 
are loſt in the faſcia of the thigh, and choſe which run 


towards the os pubis, are doubled under themſelves. This 


duplication (being ſluppoſed to be a ligament) goes by the 


name of ligamentum Poupartit, and through it the ſper- 


matic veſſels of men, and the round ligaments ot the 
womb in women perforate. The ring through which 


theſe paſs, is formed by the tendinous fibres parting. From 


their origin, which are moſtly fleſhy, their obl.que de- 
ſcending fleſhy parts expand themſelves into a broad mem- 
branous tendon, before they go over the rectus to their in- 


ſertion in the linea alba and os pubis, from whence ſtill 


deſcending, they end partly tendinous in the ligamentum 
pubis, but chiefly fleſhy on the ſuperior and forepart of 
the circular edge of the os ilium They do not adhere to 


the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ lumbares, but their 
largeſt, laſt, and moſt fleſhy digitation, leaving che loweſt 


baſtard rib at its extreme point, in their oblique deſcent 
going forwards, {till recedes gradually from the vertebræ, 
forming a triangular interſtice, which is taken up by the 
ſacrolumbus, os ilium, and its lower fide z in this area the 
fibres of the ſubjacent muſcles plainly appear. Theſe 


muſcles give ſtrength to the patietes of the beliy, ſuſtain 
and compreſs the viſcera, propel the fæces, urine, and the _ 
fetus; that part of them which is interjacent, between 


the linea alba, os pubis, and the ſpine of the os ilium, 


bearing an anal gy in its poſition to the maſtoideus of the 


head, ſerves for the circumrotation of the trunk, _ the 


trary fide, and the feet remain unmoved. | | 
OBLIQUUS INFERIOR, alſo called obliquus major. 
One of theſe mulcles riſes on each ſide, from the ſide 


part of the ſpinal proceſs of the vertebra dentata, then goes 


upward and outward, and is inſerted into the tranſverſe 
praceſs of the atlas. They are the principal ro:ators of 
the head, and run in a contrary direction to the 0b/2quus 
ſuperior. ö . . „ 
OZLIOQUUS INFERIOR OCULI, i. e. Obliquus 
minor ocuii. | | : ” 
OBLIQUUS MAJOR OCULI, alſo called obliquus 
major, and trochlearis. It is called trochlearis from its ten- 
din palling through a cartilaginous pulley, that is ſituated in 
the orbit of the eye to the inſide of the internal angular pro- 
cefs of the os frontis near the inner angle. Tais muſcle 
riſes tendinous from the bottom of the ſooket near the 


entrance of the optic nerve, and paſſing towards the 
upper part of the ſocket near the great angle of the eye, 


its round tendon runs through a cartilaginous pulley, 
which is there tixed to a depreſſure in the os frontis, from 


' then-<e it is reflected, and runs obliquely backward, in- 


cloſed in a ligamentous ſheath, and. is inſerted tendinous 
into the ſclerotica, upon the upper part of the globe of the 


eye, a little more backward than the iuſertion of the ree- 


tus ſuperior. When it acts fingly, it rolls the eye about 
its axis, drawing the globe forward and the pupii down- 
ward; when it acts in conjunction with the ob/iquus 
minor, the eye is drawn outward or forward. 
OBLIQUUS MINOR, i. e. Rectus minor. 
OBLIQUUS MINOR OCULI. It riſes chiefly fleſhy, 


juſt within the edge of the lower and anterior part of 


the ſocket, near the caruncula lachrymalis, and paſſing 
obliquely backwards under the globe, it is inſerted into 
the ſclerotica on the external ſide of the eye, near the 


optic nerve. | I 
6Q OBLIQUUS 
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OBLIQUUS NASI. Theſe are thin muſcles running 


along the tides of the pyramidales naſi; they are fixed to 
the apophyſis naſalis of the oſſa maxillares, and are in- 
ſerted into he alæ narium. | 

OBLIQUUS PALPEBRARUM. The muſcles of 
the eye-lids thus named, are all that extent of fleſhy fibres, 
which by a thin ſtratum ſurrounds the edge of each orbit, 
and from thence, without nnd interruption, covers the 
two eye=lids, all the way to the cilia, 'Pheſe fibres are 
moſtly tranſverſely oval. 'They adhere to the ſkin of the 
eye-lids and wrinkle them. | | 

OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR. Theſe muſcles are on 
each ſide, covered by the head of the trachelo-maſtoideus, 
they each riſe from the tranſverſe proceſs of the atlas, and 
have their inſertion, into the os petroſum and os occi- 
pitalis, near the proceſſus maſtoiceus z they ſerve to bend 
the head backwards. | 

OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR OCULI, 1. e. Obliquus 
major oculi. „ 


OBLIVIO. Forgetſulneſs. Synonymous. with amen- 
ja. 3 | 
OBOLUS. A weight of about nine grains. | 


OBSIDIANA. They are ſpecies of glaſs, ſo called 
From their reſemblance to a kind of ſtone, which one Ob- 


ſidius diſcovered in, Ethiopia, of a very black color, 
though ſometimes they are pellucid, and of a muddy wa- 
ter. Pliny ſays, alſo, that Obſidianum was a fort of co- 
lour with which veſſels were glazed. Hence the name is 
applied by Libavius to glaſs of antimony. 

OBSIDI +NUS LAPIS. Canal coal. | 

OBSTETRICATIO. Midwifry. The firſt mention 
that is made of this is in Gen. xxxv. 16, 17. And then 
it appears to have been in the hands of women. A- 


mongſt medical writers, Hippocrates was the firſt who 
gave any account of it, either as a branch of ſcience, or 
ol art; after Hippocrates, Celſus, Moſchion, Ruſus Ephe- 
ſivs, Galen, Oribaſius, Aetius, Paulus Zpineta, Avi- 


cenna, Alberſis, and others, have enlarged on this ſub- 


ject; but the laſt improvers are Mauriceau, the Cham- 
1 Chapman, Daventer, La Motte, Giffard, Heiſ- 
ter, Smellie, &c. ; | | 


It may here be obſerved, that the Engliſh and the French 
are not peculiar nor unprecedented, in calling in the aſ- 
fiſtance of men, When women fell in labour, it appears 
in hiſtory, that the Athenians had a law to forbid flaves 
and women to practice m:dwifryz afterwards, indeed, a 
law was made, by which free-women were allowed to 
practiſe it. N 

Midwifry, at preſent, is taught and practiſed as a diſ- 
tinct branch of art; and in order to a proficiency therein, 


the practitioner is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a competent know- 


ledge of the following particulars, moſt of which are, 
more or leſs, noticed in the reſpective parts of this work. 
They are as follow:  _ Ss 

The parts of the pelvis, its dimenſions, the depth of 
its cavity, its various diſtortions, &c. The parts of wo- 


men, ſubſervient to generation. The ſtate of the womb 
and its neck, in the different periods of geſtation. Twins. 
Monſters. Superfcetations. Extra uterine foetufes. Moles. 
The progreſs of a child's head thorough the different parts 
of the pelvis in a natural labour. The ſecundines. The 
various complaints which ufually attend pregnancy. The 


manner and uſe of touching. The difference betwixt 


_ falſe and true labour pains. The different kinds of la- 


bour. The various modes of the child's preſenting, with 
the methods of delivery. The diſorders of child-bed 


women. The management of the child and its mother 


during the time of lying-in, &c. on which fee the articles 
PEL vis, PARTURItT1O, GESTATIO, INVOLUCRA, PR. 
SENTATIO, &e. 

See Treatiſes of Midwifry by Chapman, Mauriceay, 
Dionis, La Motte, Smellie, Memis, &e. Cales of Mid- 
wifery, by Giffard and Smellie, Hamilton, &c. | 

OBSTIPATIO. - Coſtivenefs. Ihus Dr. Cullen names 
this genus of diſeaſe, He places it in the claſs locales, 
and order epiſcheſes. Its ſpecies are, 1. Obſtipatio debi- 
lium; it happens in lax and weakly men who have gene- 
rally but a weak digeſtion. 2. Obſtipatio rigidorum; it 
happens to men who have rigid fibres, who often are hy- 
pochiondriac. 3. Obſtipatio obſtructorum; when there 
are ſymptoms of the ſpaſmodic colic, the colic of Poic- 


e 


tiers, the accidental colic, or ; 
tions in the bowels. See ee ſtony ee pir [requen 
OBSTIPITAS. The ſame as contra pb” 21 
This word, with any other annexed, is on OY þlogn's 
variety of contracting; this is the age 3 Wk ” 
TIO. Obſtruction. It i | n 
can no longer paſs through the 5 of 5 my by phi 1 
and may happen from the increaſed viſcidi of * . 
a diminution of the capacity of the veſſels? 0 * Une one © 
rence of both theſe cauſes. Theſe are more wal 0 10 
OB LUNDENTIA. Medicines which le" ee 
mony of the humovrs. ms yt ken 1d „ a 0 
OBTURATOR EXTERNUS. Some call it n . "4 
plalis. 'I his muſcle covers the foramen ma nun 1 85 
and riſing from the bone before the nee = . al 
wards under the head of the os femoris, covercd i . i 
quadratus femoris, and is inſerted into the och | nk 
major, contiguous to the internus, and is, like it, , Ds 
tator. ; | W 
OBTURATOR INTERNUS, or Marſupiatis Win” he” 
muſcle takes its origin from the inner circumferel 1 tion 
the foramen magnum ifchii, and goes out playing : an 0 
the iſchium as on a pulley, and is inſerted into t! 4 N. 5 
chanter major, contiguous to the pyriformis, and i Ga Fn 
tator of the thigh. The tendon of this muſcle x a ir b 
grooves the bone in its paſſage. N 
OBTURATOR NERVUS. This nerve is » iris Nl. 
of the crural; it paſſes through the foramen ovale WHKEA 
| loſt in the inner muſcles of the thigh. : bs. a 
OBTURATRIX ARTERIA. It is a branch ons 
hypogaſtric. It perforates the obturator muſcle, , leeds as l: 
its name; and goes out of the pelvis, at the uppe ally digeſt 
of the ligament of the foramen ovale, having firſt] Aub. 
branch over the ſymphyſis of the os ilium, and os s callou 
to the inguinal glands and integuments. It ſends e 
branch which communicates with a branch of HH canss rx. 
tica arteria 3 and gives out branches to the adjacen © il Gm 
| on and ſends many ſmall ones by the neck of the Bs... 
bone. | e 5 lin hedo 
OBTURATRIX VENA. E is a branch H © 
hypogaſtric vein, and receives this name, where it ner; the! 
into the internal obturator muſcle. N Ain child 
OcCIPITALIS ART ERIA. It is the firſt ex ket in practi 
or poſterzor branch of the external carotid. It pal WLOKOC 
liquely before the internal jugular vein ; and havt LANA. 
out twigs to the adjacent muſcles, it runs betw kerery ciph 
| ſtyloid and maſtoid apophyſes, along the maitoid g Abus 
and goes to the muſcles and integuments, which AVUS 
the occipital bone. It communicates with the tel . 
vertebral, and cervical arteries. (ULARES 
OCCIPITALIS MUSCULUS. This is menu re .ic, 
Columbus, and accurately deſcribed by Fallopius. KLAR ES 
are two of them; they are ſhort, broad, thin, and 
they are fituated on the occiput, where the mall WULARIA 
and ſplenius muſcles are inſerted ; they foon becot NULL Ca 
dinous, join with the pericranium, which firmly N concretio 
to the hairy ſcalp on the ſinciput. When they a bund in 
pull the hairy ſcalp backwards, | MrawIfh 
OCCIPIT ALIS NERVUS. A branch from t wh, which 
pair of nerves which proceed from within the IU ane lodged 
run on the upper and lateral parts of the head. Vilh, fatter 
OCCIPITALIS POSTERIOR ARTERIAL. | Mines a re 
branch from the vertebral. It ſpreads on the ce de beſt, thi 
OCCIPITALIS VENA. A branch from th... ' t. 
rior, or upper external jugular z but It ny Ki quantitic 
ceeds from the vertebralis, or axillatis. It ſpres Id the rive 
1pÞut. | part | 
"OCCIPITE OS. This bone is of a homboid | Rt 
a tranſverſe ridge running from the maſtoid Pi Ene, and 
one fide to that of the other, divides it into © I be mor 
Its external ſurface is convex, except at the 7. | | Wlorbent 
proceſs, at the baſe of which, on each hde 0 tat the e 
men magnum, are the condyles which cone df crabs-c 
to the ſpine ; he ontſide of theſe condyles We, 1 
| pine; on the on TS. ele, I. 
makes a projection, and there is d f gel into 1 ac 
nal jugvlar vein paſſes. The bone 15 1 est 10 b. 
vities in its inſide, by a crucial 3 Ihe 
canals in it; the ſuperior, for the long! 0 18 the { 


U 


, frequently hath the occipital ſinus; theſe on 
1 or the lateral ſinuſes, which are continuations 
P oitudinal. There are five foramina proper to 
[ws 


+: the firſt is the foramen magnum; juſt above 
$ 001% » 


Ale there is a hole on each ſide for the ninth pair 
WW! and generally there are two holes which pierce 
Mind the condyles to the foſſæ of the lateral ſinu- 
he theſe, there are two common foramina 
Ine one ON cach ſide, between the proceſſus cunei- 
nd os petroſum. 33 
elf FRONTALIS. Albinus calls it epicra- 
" [t riſes from the poſterior part of the occiput, 
«er the upper-part of the os pariciale and os fron- 
u b loſt in the eye-brows. It is a very thin muſ- 
hollce is, to rale the eve-brows, and wrinkle the 
jd, It is antagoniſt to the corrugator Coiter11, 
\HEUS: The ſcrotum. 


v 


» Some is found of a brown colour; and ſome is 


5 Creta rubra, marking ſtone, rudd and ruddle. 
ale an atgillaceous earth, leſs tenacious when moiſt- 
an the clays and the boles; impregnated with 
hu portion of iron, and thence their colour. By 
br, their argiliaceous nature is diſcovered; and by 
ding in aqua regis their iron is extracted, and then 
alte remains white. Their chief difference from 
in their being leſs viſcid. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
man's Chem. Works. 8 ; 
CRY NIGRA. Black-lead. 

(CHKEA, The fore-part of the tibia. 


x: mentions this plant. It bears cylindrical pods with 
ad ſeeds as large as peas, which are eatable, but not 
jelly digeſted. | | . 
CHTHODES, from ox60;, importing the tumid lips 
tkers, callous, tumid; or from ox8, a bank. It is an 
fr for ulcers which are difficult to heal. 25 5 
MAS TRUM, alſo called ocymoides, lichnis ſyl- 
Is, alba ſimplex. Wild white campion. +4 
kBoerhaave's fourteenth ſpecies of lychnis. It is 


elwer is ſaid to check the fluor albus, and inward 


Wis in children; but its virtues hath not obtained it 
kt in practice. See Raii Biſt. | WEE 
WOLOXOCHITL, i. e. Tigridis flos. 15 5 
LANA. An erratic intermitting fever, which re- 
kerery eighth day. 1 e 
WAVUS HUMERI MUSC. i. e. Teres minor. 
rav S HUMERI PLACENTINI MUSC. i. e. 
d mmor. Z = __ 


KULARES COMMUNES. A name for the nerves, 


Ure alſo called motores oculorum. 


IWLARIA, Eye-bright. 2 
WL CANCRORUM. Crabs-eyes. They are 
coacretions, of what, at firſt, was but a milky 


cg. fin; they are lodged in 2 bag on each fide the 
Wn, which alſo is in the head of this fiſh, two of 
Ire lodged in the head of each. Theſe ſtones are 
Ki, Laited on one fide, in colour white, having 
kh reddiſh, and at others, a biuiſh caſt; the blue 
ele, the white are taken out after the fiſh hath 
ed; they are internally of a leafy texture. The 
; antities are the produce of Muſcovy, particu- 
e river Don; great quantities are allo found in 
1150! the Ruſſian empire. 9 

are uſed as an abſorbent of acid humours in the 
Ae and are ſuppoſed, when combined with the 
| "my aperient and reſolvent than moſt of the 
8 earths; however this may be, it is cer- 
i 5 earth of crabs-eyes, difters much from the 
Wine NEE, for the firit is not convertible into 
th Ihe medical difference of their earths, diſ- 
i 7 aQd of the vegetable or animal kingdom, do 
ear tO be great; the ſolutions of the two are alike 
earth of crab's-eyes, as to its chemical cha- 

8 the lame as the earth of hartſhorn. | 


una, called alſo vitriolum abortivum. Yellow 


The darkeſt red ſort is called red oer, rubrica 


(RUS, alſo called Lathyrus, and erviha. Boer- 


lin hedges and borders of fields; it flowers in May. 


kings; the herb boiled in poſſet, is ſaid to cure con- 


WLARES EXTERNI. | Motores oculorum er- 
i - | | 


c . | ; 1 
bound in the head of the aſtacus fluviatilis, or 


o CU 


| Theſe ſtones are counterfeited with pipe clay, or with 
of fiſhes; but theſe compoſitions are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
f:om true crabs-eyes, by their texture being uniform, and 
not leafy ; by their ſticking to the tongue, which crabs- 
eyes will not do; by their ſoftening with water, which 
cr .bs-eyes will not do; by their diſſolving in acids, while 
crabs-cyes ſteeped in vinegar, retain their formz but 
when the artificial ſort are made with ſhells, the want of 
the lamellated coats is the beſt method of diſtinguiſhing 
them. See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

OCULUS. The eye. The external parts are, the 
eye-bruws, the eye-lids, the cilia, the forepart of the globe, 


eye-lids, &c. The internal parts are the globe of the eye, 
the adnata or albuginea, the ſclerotica, the choroides, the 
retina, the aqueous humour, the vitreous humour, the 
- muſcles that move the eye, and the optic nerve, &c. | 
Notwithſtanding this enumeration of parts, and their 
deſcription reſpeCtively in the courſe of this work; the 
following ſhort deſcription may have its advantage, by 
giving a collected view of thoſe parts as forming one 
whole body. | | 
The globe of the eye is compoſed of three tranſparent 
humours, which, from their ſuppoſed reſemblances, bear 
the ſeveral denominations of the aqueous, the cryſtal- 
line, and the vitreous. The vitreous humour fills by far 
the largeſt part of the cavity which contains it; the cry- 
ſtalline humour is included in a capſule, and placed ante- 
rior to the vitreous; the aqueous humour is betwixt the 
cryſtalline and the pupil. All theſe humours are con- 
tained within the three proper coats called ſclerotica, cho- 
roides, and retinas. : | | | 
The coats of the eye are three proper ones, and two 
which only cover the forepart of it, and ate exterior to 
all the proper ones. Fo 4 | 
The firſt of the proper coats is the ſclerotica, which is 
alſo the outermoſt of them. This, in the poſterior and 
far greater part of its circumference, is white and opake; 
but in the anterior, is tranſparent, and takes the name of 
pores on ben 9 | 
The choroides is ſituated on the inſide of the ſclerotica, 
between it and the retina. It is ſtrongly attached to the 
ſclerotica, round the margin, where the cornea begins; 
whence it paſſes on, and becomes viſible through the 
tranſparency of that coat. This part of the choroides is 


and in its center is a round perforation, to admit the rays 
of light, called the pupil, . 3 
The retina, or internal coat, appears to be an expan- 
fon of the medullary part of the optic nerve, being a 
white thin membrane, of a very ſoft and tender texture. 


which it is continued to the borders of the cryſtalline, 
and is generally believed to be the immediate ſeat of the 
: ſenſe of vihon. | | | 
The globe of the eye reſts in the orbit, upon a large 
body of adipoſe membrane ; and is moved in different di- 
rections, by four ſtraight and two oblique muſcles. Five 
of theſe take their origin from the bottom of the orbit; 
the inferior oblique alone ariſing from its edge: and they 
are all continued forward, to be inſerted by a tendinous 
expanſion into the anterior part of the tunica ſclerotica 
which expanſion, having a white colour, has acquired the 
name of tunica albuginea. _ 4 2 
The tunica conjunctiva is a thin tranſparent membrane, 
which lines the inner ſurface of the eye-lids, and, at the 
edge of the orbit has a fold, and is continued forward, 
over the anterior half of the globe of the che. It is ex- 
terior to all the other coats of the eye, and connected 
with the tunica albuginea, by means of a cellular ſub- 


ſubject, by diſſection. According to Winſlow, it is per- 
forated by innumerable and almoſt imperceptible pores. 

Its continuation from the eye-lids to the ches, prevents 
the ill confequences which might otherwiſe enſue, from 
the inſinuation of extraneous bodies between them. 

The tears are ſecreted by a conglomerate gland, called 
glandula lachrymalis, which is ſituated in a ſmall depreſ- 
bon of the orbital proceſs of the os frontis, near the outer 
4 | angle 


chalk, mixed with glutinous materials, or with the ſhells 


the membrana conjunctiva, the cornea lucida, the iris, 
the pupilla, the carunculæ lachrymales, and angles of the 
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called iris, being of various colours in different perſons; 


It lies immediately behind the vitreous humour, round 


ſtance; from which it may eaſily be ſeparated in the dead 
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angle of the orbit; from which they are poured out by 
ſmatl duds, and continually ſpread over the ſurface of the 
dye, to keep it clear and tranſparent. They paſs from the 
eye, through two minute orifices, at the inner angle, called 
the puncta lachrymalia, which open into a ſmall bag called 
ſacculus lachtymalis; and this bag is continued thence, 
through a bony channel, and opens immediately into the 
noſe. 

The little red body, at the great or inner angle of the 
eye, is called caruncula lachrymalis: as to its ſtructure or 
its uſe, not any thing certain is diſcovered, It may be 
ſaid to direct the tears into the puffcta lachrymalia; and, 
in that office, is much aſſiſted by a reduplication of the 
tunica conjunctiva, which has been called valvula ſemi- 
lunaris. This valve ſis ſeen by turning the exe toward the 
noſe. It is ſituated cloſe to the caruncle, and is ſhaped 
like a crefcent, with its points inclined to the puncta la- 
chrymalia. 1 : | 

- 'The ſituation and figure of the eye-lids are too obvious 
to need deſcription. SIT 

The edge of each of the eye-lids is principally formed 
by a thin cartilage, called tarſus; which is adapred to the 
ſhape and roundneſs of the eye. The lower edge of the 
ſuperior cartilage, and upper edge of the inferior, meet 
each other; and are termed the ciliary edges. Theſe car- 
tilages do not terminate in a line, like the ſharp edge 6f a 
knife; but rather flat, like the back of it; forming two 
edges, one external, and the other internal. When the 
eyes are ſhut the external edges meet : but the internal 
are preſerved at a ſmall diſtance from each other; leaving 
4 gutter or groove, through which the tears are ſuppoſed 
to paſs from the lachrymal gland to the puncta lachry- 
malia while we are aſleep. 

The cilia, or eye-laſhes, ariſe out of the external edge 
of the termination of this cartilage; and on the internal, 
at an evident diſtance from them, is a line of imall ori- 
fices, which are the excretory ducts of ſmall glands that 
lie on the inner ſurface of the tarſus, and are called glan- 
_ dulz ciliares, or glandulæ Meibomii. The uſe of theſe 

glands is to ſecrete a ſebaceous matter, ſimilar to ſoft 

wax, which conſtantly covers the edges of the lids, and 

keeps them ſupple. 8 : „ 8 
A new born child ſhall be obſerved, perhaps, never to 
keep its eyes fixed on any one ſubject, but continually chang- 
ing from one to another, and if you put your hand before 
them, the children will not wink; hence ſome have 
thought, that new born infants have no ſight; but this 
is a miſtake, and the true reaſon why their ges are in 
perpetual motion is, that they have not yet acquired the 
habit of examining one thing at once with their eyes ; 
their not winking at the approach of the hand ariſes from 
their want of experience how eafily their eyes may be 
hurt; but in a few days, they get the habit of winking, 
ſo that afterwards their eyes do it 1pontaneouſly at the 
approach of danger. | | | 


See a Deſcription of the Eye, and its adjacent parts, by | 


J. Warner, Surgeon; Remarks on the Ophthalmy, &c. 


by J. Ware, Surgeon 3 Winſlow's Anatomy; Cheſelden's | 
| | | of lychnis. 


Anatomy, &c. N 5 
© Artificial eyes are made of concave plates of gold, ſil- 
ver, or glaſs, and are ſtained fo as to reſemble the natural 
eye. They muſt, when txed in the orbit, be taken out 


* 


and cleaned every night, and replaced in the morning. | 


If no more of a diſeaſed eye is removed, than what is 
preternaturally projected, or if enough is left, to leave 
the muſcles unhurt, the artificial eye will have a little 
motion from the muſcles that remain. If the eye does 
not fit well, it irritates and inflames the other eye, in 
which caſe, lay it aſide, until one can be had that fits 
better. SE | | | 
On Diſorders of the Eyes, ſee St. Yves; Benedict Dud- 

dell; and J. Warner, Surgeon 3; Ware's Remarks on the 
Ophthalmy, &c. . | 

- OCULO MUSCULARES. The nerves called mo- 
to es oculorum. +74) 

- OCULO MUSCULARES EXTERNI. The nerves 
called motores oculorum extern. 5 
: OCULUS. Sce CoriQuaMENTUM. ' 


OCULUS BOVINUS. See PRoPTOsIS, ( 


OCULUS BOVIS The great daiſy. 


| tica purpurea ſimplex, 


ſudden growth 


 ocymum is for improving the flavour of ſp. vol. aronf 


tooth, and aq Nn, pain. 


ing the teeth with, or the gout in the teeth, 


, 


in the claſs pyrexiz, and order phlegmaſiz. This ha 


and thus procuring an accefs of air to their bony! 


bliſters behind the ears are alſo uſeful, and if the 
ſwell, leeches may be applied, or ſmall ſcarifications 


that are imperceptible. 


ccblos BUBULUS. See Poe ros!s. 


OE DE 


OCULUS CATI, a 71 
; hci 1 z alſo 28 aſteria and cat's-epg 
ULUS CHRISTI, Wi 
OCULUS EIEPHAN TIN US.. 
OCULUS GENU. The knee-pan, 
OCULUS LACHRYMANS, i. e. Bid. 
OCULUS MUNDl. It is a Fi ah. 
rally of a yellowiſh colour B. lying in wat ih 
of an amber colour, and alſo trauſparent. 7 7 
a OCYMASTRUM, i. e. Ocimaſltrum, It ; 
for the circæa Lutetiana ; and of ſeveral ſpecies 1 
OCYMASTRUM VERRUCCARIUM. "9 


chanter's night-ſhade. 
OCT MOIDES, alfo called lychnis ſylveſtris ſive | 
Red wild campion. 


It is Boerhaave's twenticth ſneci f 
: | pectes of lychnis. I. 
in hedges, and flowers in ſummer. The feet * 
= Prrae it is not known in preſent practice. Se! 

OCYMOIDES. 
lychnis, 
ſotis. | 

OCYMUM, onfug, ſwiftly, It is thus called fr 
It is a ſo called bafilicum, becauſe 
excellent ſmell. It is the ocymum bafilicum, Linn. 
haave enumerates twenty-four ſpecies. Ihe chief 
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OCYMUM AQUATICUM. A fort of w 
OCYMUM SYLVEST RE, i. e. Acinos. * 
ODAXISMOS, from 025, a tooth. A biting ſen 
pain, or itching in the gums. Hippocrates ufc 
word principally with reſpect to the gums when the 
are forcing a paſſage through them. 
ODONTAGOGOS, from ayw, to draw, and e 
An inſtrument for drawing 
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teeth. | 
ODONTAGRA. It is either an inftrument for 


_ODONTALGIA, from og d tooth, and ayes, 
The tooth-ach. Dr. Cullen places this genus or d 


either from external or from internal cauſes. The 
nal are ſuch as rot the teeth, by deſtroying their en 


Hot liquors, frequent picking of the teeth with ha 
ſtruments, as pins, &c. ſoon deſtroy this enamel 
when once the tooth is carious, the only cure is toe 
it. The internal cauſes are acrid particles excreted 
the blood, in which caſe an emollient gargariſm i 
be frequently held in the mouth as warm as is convet 


in them with a lancet. | | 
- OVONTIASIS, from o3z;, @ tooth. Dentition. 
ODONTICA. Remedies for pains in the teeth. 
ODONTIRRHOEA. Bleeding from the ſocket 6 
jaw after tooth drawing. | | | 


ODONTIS, & Odontitis. Names for ſeveral (| 7 
 ODONTOGLYPHON, from cz, 4 120th, and 


to ſcrape. An inſtrument for rubbing or ſcaling the Pancho in + 


ODONTOIDES, from o, a tooth, und £1905, 
The tooth-like proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the 
ODONTOPHYIA, fiom odg, a tooth, and qua, 79 
Dentition. | 
ODONTOTRIMMA, from obus, a t:oth, and 
to wear away. A dentriſice. | EE 
ODORATUS Tne ſenſe of ſmell See Or T6 
ODORIFERZF GLANDULA. Theſe are abo 
pudenda, arm-pits, &c. They are of the tame ki 
the ſebaceous glands. Dr. Hunter ſays he neveT | 
diſcover the orifices of theſe in the axilla, therefd 
ſuppoſes the diſcharge to be from innumerable {mall 
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OE. The ſervice-tree. 
CECONOMIA, from omo;, an houſe, and 174%, 0 
or rule, Hippocrates uſes this word to exprels uy 
nagement of a ſick perſon. The animal cecen 
the conduct of nature in preſerving animal bodics. 
E DEMA. See TumMoR. n 
CEDEMA, from od:”, tumes. It Ggnifies prop 


OE N A 


generally confined to thoſe ſerous tu- | 
4 in the cellular membrane, and form 


hit is now 


that are ſeate n 
afarc0us ſwellings. See ANASARCA. 
q 16 +» 


4 


the glands are diſeaſed, the lymph cannot paſs 
on beart, but goes to the lower extremities 
om graritation and for want of a due abſorption 


mY (well. *y+ i 
5 ' veſſels ate not too much debilitated, rollers, 


A ockings, are ſometimes uſeful. i 

KMA ERYSIPELATOIDES. Ir is that cedemat- 
amor which is white, pellucid, and accompanied 
un, in the firſt volume of his Inquiry, ſpeaks 
nammatory #dema which comes on ſuddenly, and 
netines accompanied with an eryſipelas, or more 
an alimple inflammation of the ſkin. He deſeribes 
feld, indolent, doughy humour; and in order to 
requiring difcuſſion. He obſerves, that an d 
ns local; it is always confined to one place, or 


Per. 


«metimes cauſed by a metaſtaſis of inactive mat- 
m tle blood and other juices z ſometimes from ner- 
ſection, | | | 

ffinguih this diſeaſe from the anaſarca. 
nec, which comes on ſuddenly, and is of ſhort 
mn, the Juids have not had time to become viſcid in 
wlular membrane; they are therefore eaſily ſet at 
u nd the inlammation diſappears as the ſwelling 
inn external application, a cerate may be made of the 
le min. . cera f. & ol. oliv. As ſoon as the ſwell- 
ens to ſubſide, apply a bandage, and gradually in- 
þ it tichtneſs as circumſtances will permit. Over 


zune ſmall doſes of calomel, and next morning a 


m craught, in which is diſſolved a proper quantity 
| foluble tartar. Sudorifics, or diuretigs, may be 
haſten the cure; which, when tolerably advanced, 
rouire the bark; this at firſt ſhould be accompanied 


| the bark may be given alone. 
MEMA-EDEMATO DES. It is that ſerous tumor 
a6 imply called ædema, or, according to ſome, the 
em, | Cs | TY 

INDSARCA. A ſpecies of tumor mentioned by 
ererinus, of a middle nature, betwixt an edema 
roma, | | 4g CEE | | 
NAUM, i.e. CElſnitium, 

WNITIUM, called alſo olſenichium, celnizium, 


this plant is perennial, large, and full of milky 
$515 the whole plant. The leaves reſemble thoſe 
Kita; the ſeed is oval, flat, large, ſtriated, mar- 
kl, and ſometimes caſts it huſks. There is another 
& led thyflelinum paluſtre, and ſeſeli paluſtre. 


1 Hiſt. | 
DINTHARTA, Sweet- ſcented ointments. Pau- 
dete lays they are not thus named becauſe they 
2/211 their compoſition, but becauſe they are 
Mt and fragrant, or on account of the wine and 
4 re ingredients in it. | 

ilk, from own, a vine, and ayfog, a flower. 
per at the ſame time as the vine, or whoſe flower 
. imell as thoſe of the vine, wnanthe. L 
WIE CHEROPHYLLI FOLIS, CEnanthe 


io renenoſa, Enanthe cicutæ facie Lobelii, 


oh the ænanthe crocata of Linn. Near Clon- 
©224, it is called tahow. 
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de to the external air, the juice becomes of 


18 nit red colour, about three feet high. The 
pale green, ſome are winged, but more are 
ſhed; the little leaves are wedge-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
.  Pgged at the edges. The flowers are very 
Thug, diſpoſed in umbels, placed among the 
kn with ſhort ones at the ſubdiviſions : each 

Moled of five petals, ſome of them are bent 


£3 


* 


Ihe {al diuret. but when evacuation is no longer re- 


aum Plinii, apium ſylveſtre. Milky parſley. The 


{a2 both hot and acrid, the roots are aperient and 
Fit, ther milky juice is of the nature of ſcammony. 


50 the ancients called ſome plant which | 


Cour facie, G. Hemlock drop-wort. Dead- 


Ng, thick, tuberous, extremely ſucculent, 


\ OnMlexion. The ſtalk is ſtriated, round, branch- 


OE N A 
inwards and heart faſhioned; tips, purple or brow ; 
fruit ſtalks angular, ſcored; the general fence not al- 
ways pretent, The ſeeds are ſtriated on one fide, and 
dented on the other. 9 
It is found on the banks of rivers; is perennial ; flow- 
ers in June or July. | 
The whole of this plant is poiſonous. It is ſaid that 
the root is the moſt virulent of all the vegetable poiſons. 
that Great Britain produces. It is one of the claſs of 
poiſons which produces epileptic ſymptoms, &c, Sce VE“ 
NENUM. The general effects of this poiſon are convul- 
ſons, locked jaws, giddineſs, ſome , inſtances of furious 
madneſs have occurred, loſs of hair and nails, violent heat 
in the throat and ſtomach, vertigo, ſickneſs, purging : 


one or more of theſe ſymptoms ſoon attack aſter ſwallow- 
ing any part of this plant, and the conſequence is often 


fatal in a few hours. 

This herb hath been miſtaken for wild celery, water- 
parſnep, ſmallage, and for Macedonian parſley, The 
root hath no ill taſte; hence the more apt to be unſuſ- 
pected. | 

In Pembrokeſhire the root is called five-fingered root 


and is much uſed in cataplaſms for whitlows, &c. In 


Cumberland it is called dead-tongue, and applied in cata- 
plaſms to ſome diſeaſes in horſes. An infuſion of the 
leaves, or three tea-ſpoonfuls of the juice of the root taken 
every morning, hath been effectual in curing ſome obſti- 
nate cutaneous diſeaſes, but not without greatly diſturb- 
ing the conſtitution. . | 
On ſuſpicion of this poiſonous plant being ſwallowed, 
give an active emetic as ſpeedily as poſhble, and aid its 
operation with warm water and oil. If the ſpaſms pre- 
vent the patient's ſwallowing, tbere is no hope. 
Withering's Bot. Arrang. Wilmer's Obſ. on poiſonous 


lock dropwort, related by Dr. Houlſton, in the Lond. 
Med. Journal, vol. ii. p. 40, &c. 


aquatica. Water drop-wort. It grows in meadows, and 


on the ſides of brooks. It is bitteriſh, and lightly aſtrin- 


gent, hot, dry, and diuretic. | 
Theſe plants are not in uſe; inſtances are recorded of 
their poiſonous quality. | 
 CENANTHE. Water-hemlock. Alfo a ſpecies of tha- 
lictrum. | | | | 
EN AREA. The aſhes prepared of the twigs, &c. 
f vines. ; 


CGENEL/ZEUM. a A mixture of oil and wine. 


ſort of potion made of wine and milk; but according to 
ſome, it is wine as warm as new milk. 8 BS 

CENOPLIA, alſo called nabea, paliurus, nap, and the 
great jujube. This fruit is produced in Egypt and Crete; 
it is aſtringent before it is ripe. When ripe it is agree- 
able to the palate, and like cherries is ſubject to corrupt 
in the ſtomach. They are eaten as delicacies in Egypt 
and Turky, | | e 

CENUS. Wine. 


of the iſland of Andros. | | 
ENU S ANTHINOS. Flowery wine. Galen ſays it 
is either ius anthoſmias, or wine impregnated with flow- 
ers, in which ſenſe it is an epithet for the cyceon. | 
ou, a ſmell. Sweet-ſcented wines. | 
 CAENUS APOD Z#DUS. Wine in which the dais or 
tæda hath been boiled. | | | £ 
ENUS APEZESMENUS. A wine heated to a great 


milk, and vinegar. 

ENUS GAL ACTODES. Wine with milk, or wine 
made as warm as new milk, _ e 

ENUS DEUTERUS. Wines of the ſecond preſſing. 

CQENUS DIACHEOMEN US. | Wine diffuſed in larger 
veſſels, cooled, and ſtrained from the lees, to render it 


ſaceus, and ſaccata, from the bag through which they 
are ſtrained. | 
GENUS MALACUS, five Malthacus. Soft wine. 


Sometimes it means weak and thin, oppoſed to ſtrong 
wine; or mild, in oppoſition to auſtere, | 
| EN Us 


Vegetables; a caſe of a boy poiſoned by the root of hem 


CGENANTHE AQUATICA, called alſo filipendula _ 


CENOGALA, from ov, wine, and ae, milk. A 


(ENUS ANDRIUS. Generous wine, or elſe wine 
CQENUS ANTHOSMIAS, from erg, a flower, and 


degree, and preſcribed among other things, as garlic, ſalt, 


thinnex and weaker. Wines thus drawn off are called 
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MINUS MELICHROOS. Wine in which is honey. 
GENUSS OENODES. Strong wine. / 

CENOS SIR ZEOS, i. e. Sapa. 

ENOS STRAPHIDIOS LEUCOS. White wine 


made from raiſins. 


ENOS TETHALASMENOS. Wine mixed with ſea 


Water. / 


CENOSTAGMA. Spirit of wine. 
CGENOTHERA, i. e. Lyſimachia. 
CEPATA. The anacardium. Allo a tall tree in China, 


the kernels of whoſe fruit are uſed in a diſh which is called 


caril by the Indians. This fruit much reſembles the ana- 
cardium. See Raji- Hilt. 
CESOPHAGAR ARTERIZ. Theſe are generally 


two or three, and ſometimes but one. They riſe ante-. 


riorly from the aorta deſcendens, and are diſtributed to 
the ceſophagus. Sometimes the uppermolt œſophagæ pro- 


_ duce a bronchial artery. 


„ ; 

CQESOPHAGAUS. The ſphincter œſophagi. See 

CEsornacGus. N | | 
CESOPHAGISMUS. Impeded deglutition, or ſpaſm 


of the eſophagus. 


_ ESOPHAGUS, from wor, the future tenſe of peo, 
to carry, and @ayw, to eat, becauſe it carries the meat into 
the ſtomach. The guliet. It is the contracted continua- 
tion of the pharynx. The e&/ophagus beginning at the laft 

art of the fauces, has, at its beginning, a large cavity, 


called by the Greeks pharynx, and by the Latins infundi- 


bulum. Its antetior part is connected with the root of 
the tongue, the os hyoides, and the larynx; and its pol- 
terior part cloſely adheres to the vertebra of the neck. It 
is moved by various muſcles, which elevate and dilate the 
pharynx, and by their conſtrictory muſcles which ſhut it. 
There is one pair of theſe mufcles, which ariſing by three 


origins from the os hyoides, the cartilago cricoides, and 
the cartilago thyroides, totally ſurrounds the pharynx, and 


is called the ſphincter of the &/ophagus. There are prin- 


cipally three pair of theſe muſcies, viz. the cephalo pha- 
ryngæus, ſpheno pharingzus, and ſtylo pharyngæus. At 


the end of the pharynx the &/ophagus. begins, which firlt 
of all runs ſtrait between the aſpera arteria, and the ver- 
tebræ of the neck and back, but turus to the right about 
the fifth vertebra of the back, and to the leſt about the 
ninth z then proceeding through the middle of the tho- 
rax, and the muſcular part of the diaphragm, behind 
the little lobe of the liver, it is united with the ſuperior 
orifice of the ſtomach. - The &/5phagus itſelf conſiſts of 
four coats, the outermoſt coat of which being membra- 
naceous, thin, vaſcular, and celiular, derives its origin 


from the pleura, and joins the gullet to the adjacent 


parts. Some reckon the cellular membrane in the num- 
ber of its coats, but this is not peculiar to it. The coat 
next to the outer is muſcular, furniſhed with annular or 


orbicular fibres, and above theſe with longitudinal ones. 


The third coat, is neivous, common to the mouth and 


fauces, and reaching three fingers breadth within the ſto- 


mach; it is thick ſer with glands, to which, on the oppo- 
ſite fide, are diſtributed ſome veſſels, from which they 
receive a certain liquor, more pinguious than the ſaliva, 
and which drops into the cavity of the gullet. The fourth 


coat, or innermoſt, is covered with a ſlippery mucus, - 


villous, and every where perforated like a ſieve, with many 
emunctories. The cuticle lines the &/ophagus, but is too 


thin to be demonſtrated. The ef/ephagus is furniſhed 


with numberleſs glands, partly thoſe which being ſmal- 
ter than the eggs of ſilkworms, are lodged in the nervous 
coat, and are eaſily perceived, if upon taking off the ner- 


vous coat, the fleſhy coat is expoſed to the ſight, or the 


gullet is macerated in water ; and partly with other glands 
placed without the e@/ophagus, amonglt which the moſt 
conſiderable are the dorſal glands about the fifth vertebra 


of the back, adhering to the gullet, and the thyroid gland 


ſituated between the thyro-cricoide cartilage and the hi- 
phagus. Its upper part receives arteries from the internal 


carotids, its middle part from the aorta and intercoſtal, 


and its inferior part from the gaſtric arteries. The ſupe- 
rior part receives veins from the jugulars, its middle from 
the vena {ine part, and its inferior from the coronary veins 
of the ſtomach. The nerves proceed from the par vagum. 
The function of the &/5phugus is, ſwallowing ; obſtruc- 


the upper orifice of the ſtomach : cold liquors 


OE S © 


tions to which may happen from various cauſe 
GLUTITIO. 4 


Spaſms in the &/cphagus ſometimes 


ally uſed, 
dra{tic | 


Nees, 


Hoffman obſerves, that ſpaſms of the aſap, Wale, the 
companied with the general ſymptoms of other dig g 2 at 
of the upper parts 3 a coldneis of the extremiri | gills 499 
cularly the feet; tremor of the limbs, ſup f * e reſop24g 
alvine evacuations, regurgitation of talen 5 ins 
ſtrictures, pains, and rumbling of the belly Me. az int gon 
the præcordia, retchings to vomit, cardialgia, the gs, 45 W 


vue by ME: 
kxatives 3 0 
of theſe lav 


urine, and a hard and large pulſe. The f 
liar to ſpaſms of the pharynx, are, a Fr Ying 
inability of deglutition; a rigid conſtriction = 


the parts cohering with the pharynx, as the tons a4 f 
larynx, and the whole neck; a ſuffocative uneaſ wt chre 
ſenſation, as of a ſtake thruſt into the fauces, or of A dit, 01 
thing endeavouting to get out; and a loſs of il 6 muſt be 


complaints return at intervals, and ſometimes teri 
in convulſions of the whole nervous lyſtem. In 
of the oce/5phagus itſelf, the aliment is Iwallowed 
but a kind of reſiſtance is perceived to its deſcent 


ns, the Ja! 
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de Hofman” 


| are 
cularly reſiſted, and increaſe the conſtriction, whil 


ones often paſs freely into the ſtomach. . A pain is 
the ſpine, between the ſcapulæ; often anxicus re 
or vomitings are joined, with nauſea, ond a diſch 
limpid mucus from the mouth, diſtinct from the 
ings. A combination of theſe ſymptoms with tho 
enumerated, denote the whcle canal to ben 
Spaſms of the pharynx are diſtinguiſhed from a f 
or relaxation of. the part, by the difficulty of {wa 
being in the latter continual, in the former intern 
in the paralyſis, ſolids are more eafily ſwallowed 
quids; in ſpaſms the difficulty of ſwallowing fol 


liquids is equal: ſpaſms of the pharynx are diſtin 1 
from inilammations, by the latter being accompaniß 1.90. ; 
ſwelling, redneſs, heat in the fauces, thirſt, and Kb UNM 
| Spaſms of the gullet have alſo one ſymptom, the re ETROMA 
to the defcent of food, in common with ſome ot IPE, G 
orders, as an obſtruction of the oe/ophagus from { ol 47 
lid bodies ſticking in it, tumors, excreſcences, ſy WA ALB 
of the glands joined to the oeſophagus, about | de poured 
vertebra of the back. But in theſe caſes, thou hirit, the 
foods ſtop, and are thrown up again, liquids, ba vhich mi 
and hot, paſs down with a greater or leſs de Win co: 
freedom; whilſt, in ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, cold liqq 1808 
with remarkably greater diſſiculty than ſuch as arg h, into a 
ſpaſms in the ce/ophagus are alſo accompanied wi be. 1 
in the ſcapulæ. | - kl of the vo 
Idiopathic ſpaſms of the pharynx are apt, from kt; but it i 
per treatment, to become obſtinate and habitual. be vinous fx 
which ariſe from acrid ſubſtances threaten an in OFICINA | 


tion; from hyſteric paſſions, an apoplexy. Etml 
ſerves, that a difficulty of ſwallowing from a co 
in wounds is dangerous; and Hippocrates, that 
contortion of the neck, ob{truQing deglutition, 
any ſwelling in fevers, is mortal. Spaſms of thi 
from paſſion at meals, are apt to lay the found 
cholera, and bilious fevers. 'The general indica 
cure, are, to alleviate the ſpaſms, and remove the 
The firſt is anſwered by antiſpaſmodics and ag 
mixed with diſcutients, both given internally, and 
externally. The mote violent the conſtriction, þ 
neceſſary it is to begin with externals. Emollient 
with the addition of corroborants, are to be two 
times repeated; and the feet bathed in pretty War 
to invite the humours downwards; when ped | 
called in aid, be careful that the feet be pot to 
they are, they mult firſt be warmed by frictions, 
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tles of hot water. To the part affected ap um winter 
nervine liniments, compoſed of vinous 1 dheciez. 

ammon. eſſent. croci, eſſ. nucis Mofchat. N Tt fruit ha 
minor. anod. &c. The balf. vitæ, and the droves Je. 
anod. may be dropped on ſugar, and kept 45 4 Mctite, he 
to be fowly ſwallowed. A bladder eee de fut paſi 
be applicd to the throat. If the face 15 = mee, 21 
inflated, with ſtrong pulſation in the artetle 1 u. Ihen 
and at the ſame time there are conſtrictions 5 me ger 
a vein may be opened to prevent org "Won 0 
fpaſms allayed by means of antiſpaſmoucs ente uu pe jt i 
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aſed, proved to ſubdue the cauſe. If acrid fub- 
{tic pucgatives, or emetics, have given riſe to 
> their acrimony mult be immediately obtund- 
Fr ages, oils, milk, fat broths, warm water drank 
g | io a3 to promote a gentle vomiting. In ſpaſms 
1. hagus, from a violent fit of anger during a 
4 45 generally an effuſion of bile into the ſto- 
+ this caſe give abſorbents, and mucilaginous ſub- 
4 95 water-gruel, or barley. water; and afterwards 
Cy by means of manna, or rhubarb, or other gen- 


es; or emetics, as tart. emet. gr. i. vel ij. with 


nally 
aces, dra 


at 


ane immediately after paſſion : in caſe of flatulencies 
lng, oily and carminative glyſters are to be pre- 
la chronical ſpaſms of the gullet, from a gene- 
ad habit, or from crudities in the ſtomach and bowels; 
muſt be obviated by ſuitable alteratives and ab- 
its, the latter þy manna, rhubarb, &c. In very ob- 
e ciles mineral waters are extolled. In hypochon- 
caſes, where uterine or hæmorrhoidal hemorrhages 
vMiued, the ſulphureous mineral waters, with bleed- 
nd proper exerciſe, are the principal remedies. Chro- 
1 haſms of the oeſophagus, from a debility of the ner- 
tem, are chiefly to be cured by dietetics; a light 
&r food ; balſamic elixirs to ſtrengthen the ſtomach; 
rite, but frequent exerciſe, occaſional bleedings, the 
kiptureous waters both for drinking and bathing in. 
hams of the lower gullet, externals are beſt applied 
te fyine, with which the oeſophagus is Immediately 
debe. If the ſpaſms are ſo violent that the patient 
wt (allow, he muſt be ſupported by nouriſhing 
ß ps | 

bt Hoſman's Practice of Phyſic, tranflated by Lewis, 
Li. p. 147, &c, Percival's Eflays, Medical and Ex- 
mental, vol. ii. p. 141, &c. Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. 
1 00. | 55 

EIRUM VENERIS, i. e. Clitoris. 

BTROMANIA. The furor uterinus. 


vol. 


| be poured gently into a fully ſaturated volatile alka- 
hirit, the ſpirit of wine running on the tide of the 
6 vhich muſt ſtand in a cold place, immediately an 
je denſe coagulum is formed, which on gently ſhaking 
þ into a confiſtent maſs z this maſs ſoon reſolves, by 
b into a ſolid and a fluid part; the ſolid part is cal- 
If alba. It is fuppoſed to be a volatile ſoap, com- 
ki cf the volatile ſalt of one ſpirit and the oil of the 
ſte vinous ſpirit, TM 
WICINALIA. Officinals. In pharmacy it is an 
uation given to ſuch medicines, whether ſimple or 
mund, as are required to be conſtantly kept in the 
Necary's ſhop. | N 1 | 
WU>CATIO. The ſame as amaurofis. Aitken. 
Maul. The name of a gum which reſembles co- 


to the taſte, and ſomewhat aſtiingent. It is not in 
vith us. ; 8 | | 


ftare this name, in honour of B. Oldenland, a Ger- 
Aboraniſt. | | | 

in evergreen, with oblong narrow willow-Jike 
% md monopetalous whitiſh flowers, cut into four 
Ms, followed by cluſters of oval black fruit, con- 
dd der a fleſhy pulp, a bard rough ſtone. It is a 
x of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and bears the 


© Winters of our own clime. Boerhaave mentions 
ſeies, | | 

fruit hath a bitter, auſtere, diſagreeable taſte : pick- 
"Foes leſs ungrateful, and is ſuppoſed to promote 
ite, help digeſtion, and attenuate viſcid phlegm 
by paſſages. The Lucca olives are the ſmalleſt 
i, and the Spaniſh are rhe largeſt and ſtrongeſt 
„ le middling fize, which are brought from Pro- 
„ne generally moſt eſteemed: but the principal 


A 


v l 2 . . * 4 * |, 
* of this fruit is, for the obtaining their oil. 
> Is ground and prefſed, the purer and finer 


"wut lirit, by gentle preſfure; and inferior ſorts, 


{ theſe laxatives. But never give either emetic or 


PE, CEſypos, or CEſypum. The greaſy ſordes 
EA ALBA HELMONTIL. If rectified ſpirit of 


n but it is no more than the alkaline ſalt diſlodged 


kd is brought from America. Lemery ſays it is 
WDENLANDIA. It is a plant to which father Plu- 


LA. The olive tree. It is the olea Europea, Linn. 


on heating che reſiduum, and preſſing it more ſtrongly. 
See OLEUM. 


OLEAMEN. A thin liniment compoſed of oils. 
OLEANDER. The roſebay. | 


 OLEASTER. The wild olive. It differs from the 


olea, or garden olive, only in culture. 

eee GERMANICUS. A ſpecies of rham- 
noides. 

OLECRANON, from on, cubitus, and #pavoy, the 
head. The elbow. It is the largeſt of the two apophyſes 
at the upper end of the ulna; it ends in a rough tuberoſity 
and an obtuſe point. The tuberofity makes the corner of 
the elbow ; the point is lodged in the poſterior cavity of 
the lower extremity of the os humeri, when the fore-acm 
is extended. Alſo the head of the humerus. 

OLENE. The cubit. | . 

OLEOSACCHARUM. Eſſential oils, ground with 
eight or ten times their weight of ſugar, becomes ſoluble 
in water, and may be diluted to any aſſigned degree; and 
thus olcoſaccharums are formed, and kept in well {topped 


bottles for making extemporaneous diſtilled waters, either 


imple or compound. Mucilages render them miſcible 


with water into a milky liquor; they diſſolve alſo in a 
little moce than their weight of reQtified ſpirit of wine: 


The extemporangous waters which are made by means of 
oleoſaccharums, are not ſo grateful as thoſe that are diſ- 
tilled, for want of the volatile ſaline parts which remain 


in diſtillation. 


OLEUM. Oil. Oits are animal, vegetable, and mi- 


neral. Animal %s are the fat of animals, which are ori- 
ginally vegetable %%. All animal ſubſtances yield this 0i/ 


by diſtillation. Vegetable oi are principally procured by 
expceſhon, diſtillation, and by boiling. The mineral ones 
ace obtained ſpontaneouſly, and by diſtillation. _ 

Among the ſubſtances naturally contained in vegetables, 


and feparable by art, without alteration of their native 
| qualities, are the following : | | 


1. Groſs, or expreſſed ois. Theſe abound chiefly in 


the kernels of fruits, and in certain ſeeds, are commonly 
extracted by expreſſion, and hence are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of expreſſed . This oil is contained in all parts 
of a vegetable, and may be forced out by the action of 
fire, but thus their qualities are altered. Expreſſed oils 
are not diſſoluble in water, nor in ſpirit of wine, without 


firſt being mixed with ſome ſuitable medium. If expoſed 
to the cold they loſe much of their fluidity, ſome of them 


congealing into a conſiſtent maſs with a ſmall degree of 
cold. If they are kept ſome time in a warm air, they be- 


come thin and rancid, their ſoftening quality is changed 
into an acrid one; and in this ſtate, inſtead of allaying | 


irritation, they occaſion it: this rancidity is attracted even 


in the kernels, &c. in which this oil reſides before its be 


ing expreſſed; yet on triturating thoſe ſeeds, &c. with 


water into an emulſion, this emulſion, inſtead of growing | 


rancid, turns four. In ſuch a degree of heat as will oc. 
caſion a ſmall evaporation from theſe oi, a pungent va- 


pour ariſes, ſeemingly of the acid kind; and when ſuffered. 


to grow cold again, they are found to have acquired a greater 
degree of conſiſtence than they had before, together with 
an acrid taſte. In a heat approaching to ignition, in cloſe 
veſſels, greateſt part of the oil ariſes in an empyreumatic 
{tate, a black coal remaining behind. N 5 

In order to obtain thele oi, the ſeeds, &c. which con- 
tain them, muſt be ground or powdered ſmall, then in- 
cluded in proper bags, and wrapped in hair cloths, then 


committed to the prefs, by which the oil is forced out. 


To facilitate the expreſſion, it is uſual to warm either the 
preſs, or the plates betwixt which the ſeeds, &c. are 
ſqueezed z or to heat the ſubject which is to be preſſed. 
But heat occaſions rancidity, ſo ſhould only be admitted 


when this circumſtance interferes not with the uſe for 


which the o is deſigned. Many are the different ſeeds. 
&c. which afford i by this treatment, but the preſent 
practice attends but to few, viz. the olive, almond, lin- 
ſeed, and muſtard ſeed. Indeed, the'e is not much dif. 


ference betwixt the expreſſed oi of one and another, the 


diſcriminating quality of the ſubjects not reſiding in the 9;/ 
which is thus obtained; the oi of muſtard is as ſoft, in- 
ſipid, and void of pungency, as that of ſweet almonds, 
the pungency of the muſtard remaining in the cake left 
behind after expreſſion; it is true, that there are certain 


ſpecific 
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acquired a ſufficient depth of colour, and then again to 


admixture of an acid principle, for in their reſolution by 
fire, they yield a vapour more ſenſibly acid than the fluid 


O01 L 


ipecific differences betwixt them, but, as medicines, they 
are ſo nearly alike, that they may generally be indiſcrimi- 
nately uſed; they are emollient, they ſoften and relax the 
ſolids, and they obtund acrimony in the humours, and 
thus may be uſed internally when ſuch diſorders attend as 
arile from rigidity and acrimony, provided the body 1s not 
greatly heated thereby, for then the mild oi! becomes ſo 
acrid as to be very irtitating. | 

As to the oils that are exprefſed from aromatic ſubſtances, 
they are of a very different nature from theſe. See Es- 
SEN TIAL OiLs | | | | 

Though expreſſed ois may be combined with water, 
by the intervention off gum or mucilage, yet they do not 
act upon, or unite with the gummy or mucilaginous parts 
of vegetables; hence the ol. e, mucilaginibus, does not 
contain any of the mucilage, with which its ingredients ſo 
much abound. Expreſſed ois may be tinged by vegetable 
matters of almoſt all colours; in making the officinal oz!s 
by decoCtion, in order to have the colour clear and ſtrong, 
the beſt method is to ſtrain off the oil as ſoon as it hath 


boil it until no aqueous vapours exhale. If the water 1s 
not all exhaled, the will have a dingy colour, and ſoon 
be mouldy; and if the leaves that are boiled in the ail, 
continue after they are criſp, they occaſion a diſagreeable 
blackneſs. | | PD | 
2. A groſs ſebaceous matter. From the kernels of 
ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate-nut, inſtead of a fluid 
oil, a ſubſtance is obtained which is of a butyraceous 
conſiſtence. Theſe are moſt commodiouſly extracted by 
boiling the ſupject in water; this ſebaceous matter, li- 
quefied by heat, ſeparates and ariſes to the ſurface, and 
reſumes its proper conſiſtence as the liquor cools. The 
ſubſtances of this claſs bave the ſame general properties 
with expreſſed 0:/s, but are leſs diſpoſed to become ran- 
cid in breaking than moſt of the common fluid ois. It is 
ſuppoſed that their thicker conſiſtence is owing to a larger 


oil; and fluid ois, by the admixture of concentrated 
acids, are reduced to a thick and a ſolid maſs. 


3. Eſſential oils. They are obtained only from thoſe 


vegetables, or parts of vegetables, that are conſiderably 
odorous. They are the direct principle in which the 
odour, and oftentimes the warmth and pungency, and 
other active powers of the ſubject reſide, whence their 
names of eſſences and eſſential oils. Eſſential oils unite with 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, though ſome of them require 
for this purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit 
than others; water alſo, though it does not diſſolve their 
whole ſubſtance, may be made'to imbibe ſome portion of 
their more ſubtil matter, ſo as to become conſiderably im- 
pregnated with their flavour, as happens in diſtillation 
by the admixture of ſugar, gum, &c. they are totally diſ- 
ſolved with water. Digeited with volatile alkalies, they 
undergo various changes of colour, and ſome of the leſs 


odorous acquire conſiderable degrees of fragrancy, whilſt 


fixed alkalies univerſally impair their odour. In the heat 
of boiling water theſe i totally exhale, and on this prin- 
ciple they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that con- 


tain them; for no other fluid that naturally exiſts in ve- 


getables is exhalable by that degree of heat, except the 
aqueous moiſture, from which greateſt part of the oil is 
eaſily ſeparated. Some of theſe ois riſe with much leſs 
heat than others. In their reſolution by 2 burning heat, 
they differ little from expreſſed cit. When expoſed for 
| ſome time to a warm air, they ſuffer an alteration very 
different from that which the expreſſed undergo z inſtead 
of growing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradual- 
ly become thick, and at length harden into a ſolid, brittle 
concrete, with a remarkable diminution of their volatility, 
fragrancy, pungency, and warm ſtimulating quality. 'In 
this ſtate they are found to conſiſt of two kinds of matter, 
a fluid oi, volatile in the heat of boiling water, and near- 
ly of the ſame quality as the original oi, and of a groſſer 
ſubſtance, which iemains behind, not exhalable without 
a burning heat, or ſuch a one as changes its nature, and 
reſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic oi, and a black 
coal. The admixture of a concentrated acid, inſtantly 
produces in eſſential oils a change nearly ſimilar to that 
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The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſlauces dige 
thoſe which are thus obtained from olives alm * 
[ heſe retain for the moſt part an admixt ** 


| Imixtare of th. 
matic matter of the ſubject ; thus aniſecd, 1 
ei 


nutmegs, yield, vpon expreſſion, an oil imptegnategd 
the flavour of the ſpices, and an 9 ex reſſed ** 
ſeed bath a great ſhare of the peculiar ſnl os - 
A purgative i is expreſſed from the ſceds of 5 af, 
The rinds of oranges, lemons, and citrons N 
kind of expreſſion, their ena 0¹⁴s, „ 5 
nearly ſimilar to thoſe which are obtained Ten ht 
diſtillation. The e/ential oils, in which the Re 
and aromatic warmth of theſe ſruits reſide, are conta 
in numerous cells, or veſicles, which may be diſtingu 1 gallo ſent 
by the naked eye, and ate ſpread all over the far ering is EXC: 
the peel; it is moſt convenienily obtained by x wy ke objects ol 
piece of lump ſugar on the furface of the freh, 4 x lodged in t 
veſicles are thus burſt, and the ſugar inbibes the 4 ded as to be 
the ſurface of the ſugar is ſufficiently moiltene/ x from exper 
icrape it into a phial, and keep it claſe until it 1 tha 
Moſt eſſential ois are drawn by diſtillation, hen this ſpiri 
tity of water is added to the ſubject, ſufficient t whatever ſy 
its burning, and in this water it is macerated a little in is allo. 
ſore the diſtillation; the oi comes over with the w rous effluv1 
and either floats on its ſurſace, or falls to the bottom proltrls, ar 
water employed in diſtilling eſſential oils imbide ! peer the noſt 
portion of them; it cannot, however, retain above a x ſpongy bo 
tain quantity, and therefore ſuch as hath been al; jm of ſme 
uſed, and almoſt ſaturated itſelf, may be advantage aN! 
employed inſtead of common water in futvre diſtilla baſe, k 1912 
of the fame ſubject. | Indies, I 
Eſſential ils are very often adulterated. If the mi Ra: 
is with an expreſſed i, the fraud is diſcovered by ad Spe 
a little rectiſied ſpirit of wine to a few drops of tle Hef as 
pected eſſential oil, and, ſhakino them together, th hls Linn, 
rit diſſolves all the nia! 0il, and leaves the exp but! 
untouched ; or if it is the heavier e//{ntial s, the ſ0 ecomes 
ed one may be dropped into water, and the «/:ntia i different 
after a briſk agitation, falls to the bottom, and tld A olidanur 
preſſed oil ſwims at the top, or evaporate a little in a mme beer 
ſpoon, by which the eſſential oil will leave the expt * very larg 
behind. If the adulteration is with rectiſied ſpirit of! uhered to 
drop a little of the ſuſpected «:/ into water, or into p 0 the b. 
of turpentine; and if a milkinefs appears on the mi =. th 
being ſhaken, there is ſpirit of wine in the cl. WF calle 
ef/cential oil is mixed with other cheaper e/ential ails, I i as 
rag into the ſuſpected oi, and then hold it before the 3p the | 
thus the flavour of the genuine % pailes off, and! pe} 
that of the added one ſuſſicientldy diſtinct behind, Aae 
cheap eſſential oils that are added, are uſually thoſe 0 15 og Q 
turpentine kind, which are alſo diſcovered by dro 36 11 
the ſuſpected oil into ſpirit of wine, ſor then à mil . 15 Ul 
is produced, but not if the o// is genuine, | x wn ant. 
Eſential oils, medically conſidered, agree in the "pg 1 
ral qualities of pungency and heat, though in theſ BY 5 With 
differ in their degrees; in particular virtues tie) * iquor, 
as the ſubjects do from which they are obtained. ens 
of theſe ois are uſed to correct reſnous purges 3 "ow 
make them eaſy in the ſtomach at the firſt, but fo ja A 48 N 
abating their irritating quality, they add a freſh it bk mY 
Theſe ils are beſt adminiſtered with powders, pill [ES 
luſſes, or elettaties | : 1 
4. Concrete eſſential ail. Some vegetables, Þ 
roſes and the roots of clecampane, inſtead of a {uid 
tial oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the tame gener 
perties, but of a thicker and ſebaceous conliſtence. 
ſubſtance appears of as great volatility and dub 
fluid 1e; it equally exhales in the heat of tolling 
and concretes upon the ſurſace of the collected N 
The total exhalation of this matter, and its conn 
again in its original conſiſtent ſtate, without auf 
tion of it into a fluid and a ſolid part, diſtingalts“ 
eſſential oils that have been thickened or indurated | 
or by acids. See Hoffman's Ob!. Phyt. coy 
Neumann's Chem Works. Dick. of Chem 29 
Diſpenſatory. | n 
OLFACTORII NERVI. The olraceory N 
were formerly called proceilus mammiliares. conf 
firſt pair of nerves from the brain. c Oo, 
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galli. They divide into many ſmall filaments, "I 


\ the foramina of the os ethmoides, On theſe 


j00 "E 


8. | . | 
ters. The ſenſe of ſmelling. The mucous 
— which lines the noſtrils, hath its ſurface greatly 


we by its ſpreading into the two frontal ſinuſes, the 
uf labore, the cells in the ſphenoid bone, and 
te (3ongy bones of the noſtrils. The olfactory nerves, 


,noid bone, and ſpread themſelves in the mucous mem- 
ne of the noltril. Theſe nerves are widely expanded, 
4 no where are the nerves ſo ſoft, naked, and conſe- 
w o ealily affected and injured as in this; yet an 
mucus is conſtantly ſeparated in the membrane of 
noſe to defend the nerves. A branch from the fifth 
allo ſent to this membrane, by the irritation of which 
uo is excited when the mucus is not duly diſcharged. 
1 obects of ſmell are thoſe parts of ſubltances which 
lodged in their ſpirir, oil, falt, or ſoap, if they are ſo 
14 as to become capable of floating in the atmoſphere; 
from experiments It 1s plain, that the ſpirit lodged in 
a is that which excites the ſenſe of ſmelling ; for 
jen this ſpirit is ſeparated, the ſubject is inodorous, and 
hatever ſubject this ſpirit is communicated, there the 


bur is allo. The ſenſe of ſmell is only excited when the 


þ noſtrils, are impreſſed on the olfactory nerves. The 
peer the noſtrils, the more the ſurface thereof, and of 
| ſyongy bones there are enlarged, the more acute is 
ſenſe of ſmelling. V 
(UBANUM, called alſo thus, thus maſculinum, frank- 
ane. It isa gummy reſin brought from Turkey and the 
Indies. Dale ſays he found a ſpecies of cedar in Ca- 
jm which afforded a gum ſo like this, that he could 
perceive any difference in it. The tree is the juniperus 


us, Linn. It is uſually in drops or tears, like thoſe of 
itch, but larger, of a pale yellowiſh colour, which by 
becomes reddiſh, It hath ſeveral names, according 


ny olibanum, or thus; when two are joined together, 
hare been called thus maſculinum ; and when two 
re very large, thus fœminium; ſometimes four or five 


um; the finer powder which rubs off from tears in 
rage is called manna thuris. 


ge, in the ſhops. 


abe ſmell, and a bitteriſh pungent taſte. In chew- 
ticks to the teeth, becomes white, and renders the 
m mily. Laid on a red hot iron it readily catches 


bnpleaſant. It is ſuppoſed to have been the incenſe 
by the ancients in their religious ceremonies, On. 
ion with water, the greateſt part of it diſſolves into 
war liquor, which on ſtanding depoſits a portion of 
does matter, and being now gently inſpiſſated, leaves 
dow extract, which retains greateſt part of the ſmell, 
las taſte, of the olibanum, the odorous matter ap- 
go be cf a leſs volatile kind than that of moſt other 
yr, Rectiſied ſpirit of wine diſſolves leſs than 
n but it takes up nearly all the active matter. The 
om Z i. to 3 i. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
alem Works. | OE | 
NUM, The Greek name for frankincenſe. 
04, i. e. Abrus. 


N I 
wb 


EMA, from onolauyn, to fall ut. A luxa- 
I. : n | 

8 Ala CORPORA. Two eminences on the 
*1it 0t the medulla oblongata, near where 1t com- 
Wy 1 . 0 : . 
aal ſpinalis. Many tables place theſe higher, 


"VILYCTIDES, i. e. Phlyctænæ. 
Elſnitium. 


from the dura mater can be traced. 


tat their dura matral coat, pierce the holes in che 


OMENTTTIS. 


ous efluvia contained in the air, and attracted through 


teſtines, and as a preparatory organ for the bile. | 
he little omentum, called alſo meſo-gaſter. See M- 


1 or juniperus foliis ternis undiquæ imbricatis ovatis 
is different appearances; the ſingle tears are called 


adhered together about as big as filberts, and, perhaps, 
ud onthe bark of the tree; theſe have been named thus 


| This drug, however, is | 
n aux of its ſtates what is now called thus, or frankin 


This gummy reſin hath a moderately ſtrong, not very | 
of unripe grapes and honey. 


ke, and burns with a ſtrong diffuſive ſmell, which is | 2 | 
_ OMPHALODES, from owparg;, a navel. This plant 


are attributed to them. The rheumatiſm in the elbow is 


| Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſes, 
and order veſaniz. 


this diſorder, and he deſcribes it as diſturbing the patient 


ſemen whilſt afleep. He ſays it is the reſult of impreſſions 


from venery. See Cœel. Aurel. Morb. Chron. lib. v. c. 7. 


ONE 


OLUS JUDAICUM. See Coxenokus. 

OLUSATRUM. See Ap1UM and HiPPosELINUM, 

OLYRA. Sprat corn. It grows in Germany. It is 
inferior to ſpelt wheat. 
 OMAGRA. The gout in the articulation of the hume- 
rus with the ſcapula. | ; 

OMASUM, or Omaſus. The third ventricle of a ru- 
minating animal, — 

OMELYSIS, from W10gz crude. Some ſay it is the 
meal of barley not parched ; others, that is any ſort of 
meal. | 

OMENTA. The membranes of the brain. 

OMENTI. Inflammatio. The ſame as omentitis. 
Inflammation of the omentum, 
the ſame as the puerperilis febris ; which ſee, 

OMEN'TUM, called epiploon by the Greeks, and by 
us the cawl. It is alſo called reticulum, from its ſtricture 
reſembling that of a net. Below the liver, floating over 
the inteſtines, is the omentum, whoſe ſuperior portion is, 
as it were, divided into two borders, one of which is fixed 
along the great arch of the colon, and the other along the 
great curvature of the ſtomach. The union of theſe two 
borders on the right ſide is fixed to the ligament, or adhe- 
ſion of the duodenum and colon; that on the left- ſide to 
the longitudinal ſciſſure of the ſpleen, to the extremity of 
the pancreas, and to the convex fide of the great extre» 
mity of the ſtomach. The omentum is generally larger on 
the left-ſide than on the right. Its uſe is, by its fat, to lu- 
bricate the parts adjacent, to prevent adheſions of the in- 


It is 
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SOGASTRION. | | | 
OMOCOTYLE. The cavity in the extremity of the 
neck of the ſcapula, in which the head of the humerus is 
articulated. TT 8 5 55 
OMOHYOID AUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Coraco-hyoi- 
dæus muſc. ET. | | 875 3 
OMOPLAT&Æ, from oe, the ſhoulder, and T>antvs, 
broad. The ſcapulæ. „„ | 
- OMOPLATO-HYOIDZAUS, i. e. Coraco-hyoidzus 
muſc. | | ITED | 
OMOS. The ſhoulder. Moſchion calls part of the 
uterus thus, which is beyond the neck, where it grows 


broad. 3 
OMOTRIBES. Oil expreſſed from unripe olives. 

_ OMPHACINUM. Oil from unripe olives, 3 
OMPHACIUM. The juice of unripe grapes. | | 
OMPHACITIS. A ſmall kind of gall, an excreſcence 

of oak. „ 5 . 
OMPHACOMELI. A fort of oxymel made of the juice 


OMPHALOCARPOS. The name for the aparine. 
 OMPHALOCELE, from oppancs, the navel, and an, 


a rupture, Hernia umbilicalis. 


is thus named, becauſe the calyx is excavated in the mid- 
dle, like the human navel. It much reſembles borage, but 
is not ſo ſucculent. Boerhaave enumerates three ſpecies, 
but they are not noted for any medical uſe. 1 | 
OMPHALOS. The nave], alſo a rupture there. 
OMPHAX. Unripe grapes, or their juice. 


 ONAGRA. The name of a plant, three ſpecies of 
which are noticed by Boerhaave; but no medical virtues 


alſo thus called. 5 5 5 
ONEIRODYNIA, Diſturbed or troubled ſleep. Dr. 


He defines it be violent, or diſturbed 
action of the imagination during fleep. He obſerves two 
ſpecies. 1. Oneirodynia activa; as when people riſe}in 
their ſleep, and walk here and there, &c. See SouNAM- 
BULO. 2. Oneirodynia gravans; as when a ſenſe of weight 
is felt on the breaſt. See IN cuBus. _ 

ONEIROGMOS, from oveipuilu, ſomno in omno profun- 
dere, Venereal dreams. Thus Ca&lius Aurelianus calls 


with wild deluſive dreams, and frequently emitting their 


on the fancy, which affect the patient during fleep, and 
ariſing from extraordinary deſire of, or great abſtinence 
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| lours, which run in lines, having the ſame direction; 


OPH 


ONEIROGONOS. 80 the Greeks call an e | lour, interſperſed with ſpots of a fainter 


OPH 


emifhon of the ſemen in ſleep, when it only happens | are three ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their beth © | 


rarely. marked. Mr. Edwards, in his Eleme 


ONISCI. Wood-lice. 


ONITIS. A ſpecies of origanum. 


ONOBRICHIS, from ovos, aj aſi, and Hun, 10 bray; | the eye-brows grow; and the h 


becauſe the ſmell of this plant makes es bray, or becauſe 
when an aſs eats the pods of this plant he is ſaid % bray. 


Botaniſts vary in deſcribing this plant, one calling one | mation of the membranes which inveſt th 
cularly the conjunctiva. 


plant, and another a different one, by this name. 
ONOBRYCHIS, called alſo polygalon Geſnerii, caput 
gallinaceum, any e cock's head vetch, faintfoin. 


always in dry chalky ſoil expoſed to the ſun, It is culti- 


vated for feeding of cattle. It is ſaid to generate much | is attended with a violent heat, and 


milk in cows. 


ſides theſe, Boerhaave mentions other three. 


ONOCHELIS, Onochiles, or Onoclea. A ſpecies of 

anchuſa. | . e 
ONOPTERIS MAS. A ſpecies of adianthum. 
ONOSMA. Stone bugloſs. | TT 
ONOCHYTES. The onyx ſtone. 


ONONIS. Reſt-harrow. The ſpecies formerly uſed | whatever irritates the eye, is the immediate cauſe 


was the ononis ſpinoſa, Linn. 
ONYCHITIS. A fort of cadmia, which is veined 
like an onyx-ſtone. | 
ON YCHIA. A whitlow at the fide of the finger nail. 
ONYX, alſo called ſolen, aulos, domax, daCtylus. 


It reſembles the blatta-byzantia, but is obtained from any | 
other ſpecies of turbinated ſhell-fith, 1 


The Greeks gave this name to the diſeaſe of the eye, 
which is allo called unguis. Es | J 
It is the name of a precious ſtone alſo called camehnia, 
and onychites. It hath been called onyx, from the reſem- 
blance of ſome ſpecimens, both in colour and ſhape, to 
the human nail. The characters of the on agate, are, 
that it is compoſed ol agate matter, of two different co- 


both colours ſometimes being tranſparent; both ſowe- 
times opaque; and ſometimes the one tranſparent, and 
the other opaque. Ldward's Elements of Foſſilogy. 
OOEI DES. An epithet ſor the aqueous humour of 
the eye | | 
* OPACARPATHON. The juice of a poiſonous herb 
called carpaſus. _ cs | | 
OPALUS, called alſo pederos, opal. A ſtone which 
reſembles the mother of pearl, but it is harder, and of a 
better luſtre. Its natural ground colour is whitiſh, but it 
gives all the other colours in reflection. The beſt are 
brought from the Laſt. It is a ſpecies of agate. | 
OPERCULI CONCIHYLIL. 
E AM TIA. | | 
OPERCULUM COCHILE/Z COELATA, i e. 
Umbilicus marinus. 2 
OPHIASIS. Sce ALoPEC1A. 
OPHIOGLOSSOIDES NIGER, A fort of fungus of 
no medical eſſicacy | „ 
OPHIOGLOSSUNM, from , a ſerpent, and yawooan, 
a tongue, becauſe the fruit of the plaut reſembles a tongue. 
Adder's tongue. It is the 9p%09/5)um vulgatum, Linn. 
This plant hath only one leaf, with a flender ſtalk ariſing 
from the bottom of it, dented about the edges, and ſup- 
poſed to reſemble the tongue of a ſerpent. It grows in 
meadows. Ihe leaf is thick, of a freth green colour, and 
juicy. The ſe-d is in a green ſpike. 
OPHIOSCOR DON, or Ophioſcorodon: alſo called 
vitorialis; allium montanum latifolium maculatum 
allium alpinum; ſpotted ramſons; broad leaved moun— 
tain garhc. It is a ſpecies of garlic. It is kept in the 
gardens of the curious, but grows wild in moſt countries. 
Its victues are milar to the common garlic. See Rail 
Hiſt. 
OPHIOS LAPHYLON.. White bryony. | 
OPHI LES, called alfo fcrpentinus, ophite, or fpleen- 
ſtone. It is à hard fort of marble, of a deep green co- 


tions ophites and nephcitic ſtoi 
ONISCUS. A genus of inſeCts of the claſs aptera; and | marmaroproſeron./ 2 n 
of this genus the wood: lice are a ſpecies. | 


hay, cock teen or fifteen different kinds, according to their diff 
It grows on hills, in highways, and corn-fields, but | cauſes, or other circumſtances, as follow: 


| ö FEE 5 ſometimes without great heat, or an extraordinary f 
There is another ſpecies called campanula erecta. Be- tears, the inflammation extends all over the eve 
4 U 


junctira is inflamed; but there are neither tears not 


are ſometimes ſwelled, and their noſes, and ſcabs 


this ſpecies an itching is felt in the eye, a thick glut | 


See BLATTA Bry-| 


eing Miſe 
nts of Follilogy 


the genus 6 


OPHRIS, and Ophris major, i. e. Bifol; 
OPHRYS. The loweſt part of the fee 


g rehead, x 
air of the eye-brows, 
Monophyllon, 

Nees, an eye. An in 


OPHRYS UNIFOLLA, i: e. 
 OPHTHALMIA, from «90a 


1 out, ane 
ge but ſom 
ne eyes; mens either 
11, The ven 
ſame as A 
re; the con] 
eins with 
ih caſt, oo 
2 appears * 
unbra; th 


lſcharged t 


Monſ. de St. Yves diſtinguiſhes this diſorder into 


I. An inflammation of the tunica conjunQira, x 
TE IT 
a flux of t 


png | affects the adjacent parts. In many inſtances the 5 as that « 
CNOBRYCHDS. . It is a name for ſeveral ſorts of he- pricking pains, a beating of the arteries, ſwelline. 
dyſarum. ö | X | v8 


u. The oþht 
heat, violent redneſs, ſcalding tears, at times a choroide's 2 
ſenſation is felt, ſuch as is occaſioned by ſand failing fan flight!) 
the eye. This ſpecies is the moſt frequent, for it at js; the liz 
almoſt every diforder to which the eye is ſubject, a 1 compla! 
ſhort, conſtitutes moſt of the other ſpecics of i 
mies. The cauſe may be either external or inte 13 The 2pb 
14, The % 


the Med. Muf. vol. i. p. 370. Kc. are two inſta dra; t 


inflamed eyes from a louſe having got into the great x complain © 
of the eye in one cafe; and a {mall inſect of ſome ing from t! 
not mentioned having inſinuated it(clt into the cou ir of the 
the other caſe. | n he / 
2. The dry opblhalmia. In this caſe the tunica fula produ 


n anchylop 
Neither ſwelling, pain, or other remarkable ſyny hora, or li 
attend. This ſpecics, which St. Y ves calls the dry cg Irmalis 18 
mia, is the {lighteſt kind; it is by ſome called phiag ors of the 
the ancients call it taraxis, which ſee. The dry c When t] 


of Cullen is the xerophthalmia, which ſee. dull red, 

3. An humid ophthalmia. It is cauſcd by a redu 3 on or 
acrid lachrymal lymph, which occaſions a ſwelling FE" quantitic 
inner part of the eye-lids, and ſometimes ulceratt | running 


* which d. 
8 the eye-] 
[the veins - 
ks complai 
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cornea; ſhooting pains are felt in the eye, and the 
cannot be borne. When it attends children, theit 


on their faces. | | | 3 
4. An ophthalmia ſrom a defluxion on the bra 


matter oozes out, and conglutinates the eye-lids | ſhe tha 
night. „„ 1 it tie me 
5. An ophthalmig attended with a dry film. II. be beginni 
ſembles the dry ophthalmia; but in this caſe tc CY che conſe 
are ſmeared with dry films like gritty flour, which ong and 
ſions much pain in the eye. | Wen hal, 
6. The ophthalmia in the globe of the eye tow? dhe foreh 


acanthi. This kind is when the patient's ches e * dange! 
only towards the angles, whilſt the other pars and 
unaffected. But when the caruncula lachrymall emoſis, 
comes inflamed, the veſſels which paſs under ut, len places 


Tü der pu! 


even to the tranſparent part of the cornea. Oe 
* ant 


often changes to the diſorder called unguis. 


7. The ophthalmia with pimples on the glove iteye are 
eye. In this ſpecies there is a ſwelling of W AL 
bundle of veins which are ſent from the inner fur 4 edges © 
the eye-lids, and terminate where the conjun IM? accori 


joined with the tranſparent part of the cornea 5 Fo to wh 
as large as a lentil appears there, which ſuppurat cy "_ in 
3. The ophthalmia with little abſceſſes on te = bet 
and conjunctiva. In this ſort the whole conjunc b 0 = 
comes red; ſmall abſceſſes are formed on the tral * ums 
cornea, and on the conjunctiva. 1 3 

9. The eryſepelatous ophthaimza. It rede me 01 


. * al Kt f 
junctiva, ſwells the eye. lids, cauſes ee, * Cul 
heat both in the eyes and head. Lr, ac " 5 " wh 
the temple and forehead, and the note, ar non ns 

* | 


7 Ta 
ſcales and ſcabs, that leave, when hey, * 
which remain during life, and which reie 


the ſmall-pox. = 
10. The ophthalmia, called * whic 


"the frt 
PC! ey te 


h 
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an the conjunctiva is ſwelled to the thick- 


. F. 86 er's breath; this makes the tranſparent 


| F the Cornea appear as it were ſunk into a cavity. 
4 in attends, a pulſation alſo, and often times a 
zul the tranſparent part of the cornea often comes 
The ſappuration, which deſtroys the anterior cham- 


ent p 


i 


the eye. The cicatrix ſubſequent to the ſuppura- 
undets the cryſtalline and vitreous humours from 
u, and generally hinders the decay of the whole 
i but ſometimes they both happen. This diſorder 
ens eitber from external or internal cauſes. 
be venereal hh halmy. The ſymptoms are nearly 
me as attend the chemoſis, but with this differ- 
. the conjunctiva is ſwelled, appears hard and fleſhy. 
= with a quantity of whitiſh matter, with a yel- 
ih caſt, oozing through the eye. This diſorder ſome- 


pes appears a ſew days after the beginning of a venereal 


urthie 3 the matter not running off by its uſual paſlage, 
lcharged through the eye; and this matter ſtains 
en, a5 that of a gonorrhea in the urethra does. Ke, 
u The 9phthalmia of the choroides. In this ſpecies, 
voroides and uvea are inflamed, and the conjunctiva 
aan lightiy affected; it is attended with a flux of 
ns; the light, if admitted, occaſions great pain 


a complained of in the temples, and the top of the 


5 The 20 htbalmia from blows on the eye. 

4, The -phthalmia from a rupture of the veſſels in the 
punctivaz the eye grows red, though the patient does 
complain of pain; nor is the light uneaſy. The blood 


ng from the ruptured veſſels, is diffuſed between the 


nz of the membrane. 


. The ophthalmia from the ſcroſula. In the eye, the 


jula produces an inflammation which ſometimes ends 
nanchylops or ægilops: in the eye-lids it produces an 
bora, or lippitude: in the canthus of the eye a fiſtula 
mmalis is formed; and it ſometimes happens that 
ors of the ſcrofulous kind thruſt out the globe of the 
When the eye is inflamed from this cauſe, it appears 
1dull red, or leaden colour; there are often white 
ks on or near the pupil, which generally diſcharge 
et quantities of acrid ſerum, which ſcald the cheeks; 
| rinning ulcers often are ſeated in the greater can- 
Wich diſcharge a whitiſh thick matter, and which 


the eyc-lids in a morning; the eye-lids are ſwelled, 


lite reins about them appear diltended ; pain is more 
ks complained Oe Bo: | 


b An ophtha/mia which follows from the ſmall- 


alia ſubſequent to blows on the head, by 
le meninges are hurt, is a fign of death. When 
be beginning of che ſmall-pox this diſorder is attend- 
"tae conſequence is generally fatal, When attended 
Wong and violent head-achs, blindneſs is to be feared. 
_ 2 is an original diſeaſe, when the temples 
, the forehead itches, and the body ſweats at nights, 
| u danger even of life. The humid ſpecies, the ery- 
F=0us and venereal kinds, that of the choroides, and 
ctemoſis, all greatly tend to deſtroy the ſight. Dr. 
* places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrcxiz, 
Fader phlegmaſize. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies. 1. 
*9!a/nia membranarum ; that is, when the coats 
q ehe are the ſeat of the inflammation. 2. Ophthalmia 
) den the inflammation is in the ſebaceous glands 
"edges of the eye-lids. The firſt he conſiders as 
d according to the degree of inflammation, and ac- 
Fa » which of the tunics are principally affected. 
1 bag but two varieties. He further diſ- 
FR etwint the idiopathic and the ſymptomatic : 
ae included the above named ſpecies ; in the 
tom the varieties from the diſeaſe that cauſes the 
"be — in the eye itſelf, or in the general ha- 
* 2 er part of the body ſeparate from the eye. 
ip rent diſtinCtions in the ophthalmia are ſeen 
> _ as much perplexity attends the inquirer 
Wen 3 ar, if unpoſſeſſed of this valuable work, his 
end is here inſerted as follows. 
« brlt ſpecies, and which var dit hei 
on , y, according to their 
den external inflammation, are the | 


4 
ho 


Ophthalmia Taraxis Ophthalmia Eryſipelatoſa 


Humida Puſtuloſa 


Chemoſis Phlyctænodes. 


Of the ſame ſpecies, but which vary according to which 
coat of the eye is affected, are the | Is 
| Ophthalmia Choroeideæ 

Tenebricoſa. 


Of the ſecond ſpecies which are ſeated in the tarſus, alſo 
affecting the eye- lids, are the 
Ophthalmia Trachoma 
| Sicca. 


Of the varieties that are ſymptomatic; thoſe that take 


their riſe from ſome other diſeaſe of the eye or the eye- 
lid, are the 


Ophthalmia Angularis Ophthalmia a Lagophthalmo 


Tuberculofa ab Elcomate 
Trichiaſis ab Ungue 
Cancroſa a Corneæ fiſtula 
a Synechia Uveæ. 


Thoſe varieties that are ſymptomatic, and take their riſe 
from diſeaſes in another part of the body, or of the whole 
habit, are the | | BEES 

Ophthalmia Metaſtatica 


Ophthalmia Syphilitica 
Scrophuloſa 


Febricoſas | 


For the molt part this diſorder is in the tunica conjune- 
| tivaz but ſometimes the interior coats are affetted: in- 


deed the inner ones are ſometimes the ſeat of the inflam- 
mation. | 


Any of the cauſes of external inflammation, may pro- 


duce the ſame in the external coat of the eye; and the 


| fame cauſes which produce this diforder in other internal 


part, may alſo produce it in the inner membranes of 
this organ. Accidents from without, as cold air, duſt, 
too much expoſure to vivid colours, blows, wounds, &c. 
and as internal cauſes, the meafles, and ſmall-pox, ſcro- 
phula, &c. are all occaſionally the cauſes of this com- 
plaint. N e N 

In the cure of the above ſpecies of inflammation in the 
eye, the diſtinctions may very well be loſt in moſt of them. 


When a flux of humours attends, it uſually abates by _ 
| whatever relieves the inflammation, and in general to 


confider and treat theſe diſorders under the {imple idea of 


inſlammations will be the moſt proper and eaſy; as to 
particular circumſtances, they may be attended to, and. 


treated according to their reſpective natures, as directed 


here and in other articles, or as the preſcribers paticular 


experience may direct. It is happily obſerved by Dr. 
Kirkland in the firſt volume of his Inquiry, p. 480, that, 
like all other inflammations, it gives way to thoſe reme- 
dies which remove the irritating cauſe, and leſſen the 
ſenſibility of the parts.” | | 


All heating, ſpirituous, and aromatic food muſt be 


avoided z a cooling liquid diet will be neceſſary; a free- 


dom from all forcible exerciſe mult be enjoined; and the 
eye may be ſhaded from the light, and all glaring objects 


by means of a {tiff paper, lined with black filk. | 
Bleed according to the ſtrength and quickneſs of the 


pulſe : beſides taking blood from the arm, leeches may 


be applied to the external angles of the eyes. Opening the 


temporal artery is very generally adviſed ; Mr. Ware oh- 


ſerves, that the two following difficulties attend it. 1ſt, It 
frequently will not yield a quantity of blood ſufficient 
to anſwer the intended purpoſe. 2d, The troubleſome 
and dangerous hæmorrhages which have ſometimes burſt 


from the orifice, at the diſtance of many hours from the 


operation. He farther obſerves, that conſiderable advan- 
tage hath followed a complete tranſverſe diviſion of this 
artery; whereby the patient not only received benefit from 
the ſudden derivation of a large quantity of blood, but 


one principal ſource from which the blood circulated to the 


inflamed part, was cut off. The external jugular vein has 
alſo ſometimes been opened in this complaint; but as it does 
not come from the eye itſelf, it does not yield a very direct 


| derivation. As to leeches, when they are applied to or 


near the eye-lids, they have ſometimes occaſioned them to 
ſwell to a large ſize, and have increaſed for a time the irrita- 
tion of the eye; to prevent which, when they are applied 
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al by increaſing irritability Where they are applied, and 


placed in moderately warm water every night. A ſeton 


cCerous, or eryſipelatous, from bruiſes, & c. this water is of 


cuation, ſhould alſo have preceded; from Ji. to 31. may be 


produces any effect. Blue vitriol is uſeful when the hu- 
gin to form ſmall membranes in the tunica albuginea, which 


in ſuch caſes, a grain or mote may be added to an ounce 


but a free uſe of it increaſes them. 


be blown into the inflamed eye: he obſerves, that at firſt 


experience, that ſmall quantities of opium, mixed with 


organ. Mr, Ware ſtrongly recommends a few drops of the 


poſſibly do ſervice, without occafioning pain. It may be 


eye may now and then be waſhed with a thin ſolution of 


OP H 


near the eye, confine them as neat as poſſible, in the hol- | 
low of the temple, about an inch and an half from the 

outer orbit. Dr. Kirkland thinks that any other bleedings 
than that from the arm, are not attended with ſuperior 

advantage; as to leeches, he ſays they leave an inflamma- 

tion behind, and occaſion a greater itritability in the |} 
neighbouring parts. As ſoon as blood is taken away, 
let a cooling purge be given; and ſmall doſes of the fal 
Glaub. may be repeated every day after, ſo as to procure 
a few ſtools, until the violence of the ſymptoms give way. 
Particularly be careful to avoid ſtrong purges. A bliſter, 
when applied to relieve inflammation in the eyes, is molt 
effectual when laid upon the fore part of the head, and 
kept open a few days; apply the plaſter from the crown 
to the forehead, having firſt ſhaved the part. Dr. Kirk- 
land is of opinion that bliſters, like leeches, are prejudici- 


to ſome extent around them, The feet and legs may be 


is beſt fixed under the lower jaw, in the fide where the 
affected eye is, or if both eyes are bad, it may be placed 
under the chin; when it is fixed in the fide of the jaw, 
let it be betwixt the external jugular vein, and the larynx. . 
As an external remedy, the vegeto-mineral water of 
Goulard is almoſt the only one needful ; begin with it very 
mild, and increaſe its ſtrength ſo as to avoid irritation. 
Whether inflammations are phlegmonous, ſcrofulous, can- 


ſingular efficacy. White vitriol is the uſual remedy in 
theſe caſes; it cools, dries, and reſtringes; it is very uſe- 
ful when there is a defluxion, or an inflammation in the 
eyes, but the diſorder ſhould be giving way before its uſe 
is begun with; bleeding, purging, and every proper eva- 


diſſolved in two ounces of water, beginning with the 
weaker and gradually proceeding to the ſtronger ; if it is 
too weak, the redundant tears will waſh it away before it 


mours are thick, and formed into ſordes; and when they be- 
frequently happens aſter the ſmall-pox and the meaſles ; 


of water: but it ſhould be omitted in all inſtances of in- 
flammation attended with ſaline, hot, acrid defluxions, with 
redneſs and itching, becauſe it increaſes theſe ſymptoms. 
When the inflammation is deep, violent, and dangerous, 
the eye being almoſt deprived of ſight and ſenlibility, 
happy effects have been found from the uſe of tepid cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine mixed with the Peruvian balſam. 
Weak ſolutions of camphor abate theſe inflammations, 
Dr. Kirkland recom- 
mends a ſmall * of ſal Glauberi, in fine powder, to 


the inflammation ſeems to be increaſed by it, but ſoon a 
diſcharge of lymph follows, and the next day the inflam- 
mation is much abated or gone. Opium is ſaid by ſome not 
to eaſe pain in the eye; but that this ſymptom is relieved 
by the external uſe of aloes; however, it is clear from 


any cooling liniment, ſpeedily abates inflammation in this 


tint. Theb. Ph. Lond. to be dropped into the eye, once 
every day; and ſupports his affertions in its favour, with 
narratives of facts, which admit of no doubt. Dr. Kirk- 
land obſerves, with reſpeCt to it, that, “ with due perſe- 
verance, it ſufficiently anſwers our intention, where it can 


uſed with advantage where the ſenſibility in the beginning 
is often exquiſite, and where few other remedies can be 
applied without giving offence.” When a corroding acri- 
mony is obſerved in the humour that is diſcharged, the 


gum arabic z or the mucilage of quince ſeed. If the eye 
remains very weak, aſter the inflammation abates, the beſt 
applications are, the alum curd, which may be ſpread 
thin on a rag, and applied over the eyes every night; and 
a folution of alum in the proportion of a dram to half a 
pint of water, to which may be added the white of one 
egg; and to finiſh the cure, the patient may bathe in the 


Of H 


When films attend, ot are followed by deflaxiens gl 
eyes, or when the tranſparency of tlie ee, 
niſhed, borax proves an admirable means of ..r. 


F relief, 
may be uſed as follows. R Boracis opt. 3 5. hl 


3 i. aq. roſar. 3 ii. m. f. collyr. Let a lf 
frequently 50 50 into the affected ys. Win 
on the eye attend an inflammation, the ſolution f 
vitriol uſually ſucceeds ; when matter is ſormed 1 
pimples, pierce them with the point of a lance: nl 
waſh them with the juſt named ſolution, or, R Une 
3 v. ſacch. ſaturn. Zi. quibus ſuper porphytite Gmyl 
inſtillentur balſ. traumat. Di. hujus paululum, ] 
exceptum, oculo dolenti omni nocte imponatur. 


a blow is the cauſe, and a blackneſs remains about tie 


lids, . R Conf. roſar. rub. Ziii. tin&, theb. 5li, m 
R Acet, diſtill. 3 ii. fp. ſal. ammon. Ziſs. m. In Ga 


Caſes and Remarks, page 44, &c. is an inſtance df 


lief, when the tunica albuginea was inflamed ſo as t 
ſemble, if not conſtitute the chemoſis. A 
mia requires that the gout, if poſſible, be brought ing 
extremities, and then the diſorder in the eye inne 
vaniſhes; if the inflammation is violent, bleed, | 
with aloctics, and waſh the eye with a mixture ef 
water two parts, and brandy one part. When a tr 
tion of rheumatic matter from the hip, or ciſewhey 
the cauſe, bliſters may be applied to, or near the 
whence the rheumatiſm receded ; a ſeton may be fie 
der the lower jaw, and the bark with guaiicum m 
given. In the ſcrofulous inflammation of this 

the bark is the ſovereign remedy: if in this cas 
glands under the ears are affected, apply a caul 
one of them, and then another, if there are more 
one, and the conſequent diſcharge will ſoon remo 
inflammation; proper alteratives as required ma 
company the bark; and the head ſhould be waſhed 
morning with cold water. Nitre, given to a ſeruple 
times a day, hath been found to be remarkably ethc 


in this as well as with the common ophthalmias, Tl 


nereal ophthalmia admits not of vitriolic collyriun 
calls for the ſpeedieſt aid, which ſhould conſiſt of ble 


in the foot; an inward uſe of mercurials; the war 


night and morning, purges..repeated every day fro 
firſt day of bathing, until the inflammation aba 
other circumſtances do not forbid ; compreſſes iq 
out of brandy and water may be conſtantly kept « 
Eves ©: | | TE | 

5 Monſ. de St. Yves on Diſorders of the Exe; 
ter's Surgery; Eflay on the Ophthalmia, &c. by 
liam Rowley, ſurgcon ; Gooch's Caſes and Re 
page 44, &c. Boulton's Surgery, chap. vii. in ti 
pendix 3 Lewis's Tranſlation of Hoffman's PFrac 
Medicine vol. i. page 308; Ware's Remarks on the 
thalmy, &c. Bell's Surgery Kirkland's Inquiry, 


| page 473; Warner on the Eye, and its Diſcaſes. 


OPHTHALMIA MU COSA. The mucous of 


my. It is a variety of ophthalmy of the memoranes 
eye, though not in Dr. Cullen's Noſological Arrange 


Mr. Ware calls it the purulent eye, but owns f 
term is not to be ſtrictly underſtood ; be ſays, © 8 
charge from the eye is not real pus, but only mug 
creaſed in quantity, and altered in colour. See l 
marks on the Ophthalmy, &c. p. 111. _ 
This diſorder rarely happens, except to new bo! 
dren; in whom Mr. Ware obſerves, that it firſt 1 
itſelf by a redneſs in the eye: lids, which N | 
a Gze fo large as to prevent their being ſepara 
out the outmoſt difficulty; after which a conſt 
charge of thick yellow matter ſoon ſucceeds wing 
lids can be ſeparated, will appear to ſpread on 
ſo as entirely to cover it. In common, both . 
fected nearly. in the ſame manner; and in had a E 
ever the child cries, the inſide of the lid is * | 
wards; which is alſo the caſe, whenever an 0 | 
made to ſeparate them with the fingers: this 18 
the conſtant ſtate of the lids, and though they 111 
by the fingers to their proper ſituation, Vet ny 
to themſelves, they immediately return te 


everted ſtate. 
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Occaſionally this complaint 15 accompanie 
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morning for ſome time. 
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feeling of the eye-lids, neceſſarily occaſions a 
E 6 of conſtriction of their ciliary edges, by means 
996 the matter which is formed on the inſide of 
. rrevented from whotly running off; and its con- 
” tween the lids and the globe, ſerves {till farther 
a the inflammations, and is alſo the frequent 
o ulcers and ſpecks, which very often partially, and 
wines totally, cover the pupil. Theſe effects may, 
ext meaſure, be produced by the acrimony of the 
au but even allowing, that the retained fluid is per- 
br band and mild, its continual lodgment on the eye 
Font, by macetation only, to deſtroy the tranſpa- 
of the cornea, and when it has been joined with 
ure of the ſwollen eye-lids, it has been known to 
? ke cornea to burſt, the humours to be partially or 
ll liſcharged, and the eye, of. courſe, to fink in the 
To this accurate deſcription of Mr, Ware's, it may 
ed, that uſually, if left to nature, the quantity of 
; gradually increaſes until about a tea-ſpoon full of . 
ay be ſqueezed from each eye every day; ſoon after 
{no extraordinary ſymptoms attend, the mucous de- 
ls, and without art a cure is effected, 
ſis ind of inflammation may ariſe from any of the 
&; that produce external phlegmonous inflammations. 
Ware obſerves, that the tunica conjunctiva is defund- 
fam the acrimony of the tears by a ſoft thin mucous | 
{ which is ſuppoſed to exhale from innumerable ſmall 
nziors diſperſed all over its ſurface, This fluid, as 
ally exiſts, is very ſmall in quantity; on which ac- 
5 25 it is pellucid, it is undiſcernible by the naked 
nevertheleſs it is liable by an irritation or inflam- 
gn of the parts which furniſh it, not only to be in- 
ed greatly in quantity, but to be ſo altered and chang- 
| quality, as very much to reſemble pus itſelf, both 
miſtence and colour. This inflammation is not of- 
wncted with any other diſorder, and is molt fre- 
{dy ſuppoſed to ariſe from the child's being impru- 
expoſed to the cold air. | | . 
ben early aſſiſtance hath been given, its conſequences | 
generally ſucceſsful z but when neglected, a partial 
tels at Jeaſt, and too often a total one, hath been 
wnkquence, Like all inflammations of the eye, it is 
bterminate in an opacity of the cornea. | 
vider to the cure, it is recommended by ſome to waſh 
neus out of the eye, whilſt in a tender inflamed 
wich a collyrium of equal paris of the common 
ben and julep of camphor. Others with a ſyringe 
out the mucus, but prefer mild fluids, ſuch as warm 
\ vaterz and until the ſwelling of the eye-lids ſub- 
icy apply to them cooling ointments and emollient 
jalms; at the ſame time, they repeat gentle purga- 
often as the patient's ſtrength, &c. ſeems to re- 
+ Leeches are applied to the temples, and a bliſter 
ken the thoulders is kept open as long as a tendency 
llcharge of mucus in the eye appears. When the 
purel of the eye-lids abates, and the inflammation of 
)unttiva diſappears, the decoct. cort. Peruv. is given 
ih, and collyriums directed that are of an aſtringent 
band uled three or four times a day. Though bliſters 
ph applied, ſome have from an extenſive prac- 
hy ed, that their conſtant omiſſion would be no 

"age to the patient, Mr. Ware propoſes on the 


— 


benin the external coat of the eye. To this end 
aas We eye to be clcared of the morbid mucus, 
into it by a ſyringe, a gentle aſtringent col- 
In, Piticular he prefers the aq. camph. Bat. di- 
_ *nmon water, in the proportion of a dram, 
un kes to two ounces. This practice he uſes in all 
. re diſeaſe. As the matter increaſes, the col- 
An e uſed more frequently, and gradually in- 
n iirength : in a flight caſe it may be uſed two 
_ 3 day, but in the more malignant ones it 
ug oy every hour, and the ſtypticity of the col- 
de increaled in proportion; as the diſorder 
itrength of the medicine, and the frequency 
both be decreaſed. To abate the ſwellin 
n g as, Mr. Ware prefers a cataplaſm of the 
„ emol. & ungt. flor, ſamb. an. p. qe. this 
. Pd cold. Whey the eye-lids adhere ſtrong- 
lde beſt ſepacated by waſhing their edges with 
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OPHTHALMͤICIWILLISII. The ophthalmic branch 


ck to begin with reſiſting the diſcharge of mucus, 


„% 


9 


| freſh butter diſſolred in warm milk. If the inſide of the 


eye-lids turn outward, only when the child cries, and 
returns as ſoon as it ceaſes ſo to do, nothing more need 
be done than what is already recommended; but if this 
ſymptom is conſtant, it will require a more frequent re- 
petition of the injection, and to employ a perſon immedi- 
ately after the uſe of it, to return the lids, and to keep a 
compreſs dipped in the diluted aq. camph. conſtantly up- 


on them with his finger, in order that the habit may be re- 


moved, and the eye-lids may recover their proper tone and 
ſtrength. When the inſide of the eye-lid is much inflamed, 


every day; and when the quantity of mucus is ſo dimi- 
niſhed as that the tincture may come in contact with the 
eye, it may be applied there alſo once a day. If there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect any particular humour in the habit, give 
ſuch alteratives as their nature may appear to require. 

Mr. Ware gives an inſtances of a caſe in which blood 
inſtead of mucus was diſcharged, and which gave way to 
the ſame treatment as is here recommended; on account of 


| which, with many other important particulars, his publi- 


cation deſerves the attention of every praQitioner, 
See Ware's Remarks on the Ophthalmy, &c. A Trea- 


edit. 2. | | 
OPHTHALMICI EXTERNT, i, e. Motores oculo- 


of the fiſth pair of nerves. See TRIGEMINI. | 
OPATHALMITES. i. e. Ophthalmia, : 
whence the light 1s intolerable. | | 
OPHTHALMOXYSIS. A bruſhing of the eye. 
OPHTHALMORRHAGIA. Bleeding from the eye 
or the eye-lid. _ ETD 1 
OPHTHALMOXYSTRUM. A bruſh for the eye; it 
was formerly made of the beards from barley or rye. It 
was ſo drawn acroſs the inſide of the eye-lids, as to make 
them bleed. | 5 | * . 
OPHYLLON. Great tooth-wort. TEES 
OPIATA. Properly medicines in which are opium; 
but ſoft electaries are alſo ſo called. | 1 
OPION. Opium. 


from Tewo, to Hreteh. It is a ſpecies of ſpaſm, in which 
the whole trunk is rigid and drawn backwards in a curve, 


TANUS. 
to be by way of eminence, as by cortex is underſtood the 
cortex Peruv. Galen is the firſt among the Greeks who 
uſes the word for expreſſing this drug with. Opium is 
the milky juice which exudes from the heads of poppies 
when inciſions are made in them; this juice is gradually 
dried in the ſun, to a proper conſiſtence. The ſpecies of 


is brought from Turkey, Egypt, the Eaſt Indies, and 
other parts of Aſia. wi 
receive from all the juſt named places, is obtained by the 
preſſing the juice from the heads of the poppies. 

Opium is brought into Europe in flat cakes, or irregu= 


reſinous fubſtance, ſoftiſn, and tenacious, eſpecially when 
warm or much handled; of a dark reddiſh brown colour in 
the maſs, and yellow when reduced to powder. 


chewed a little it affects the tongue with a ſenſe of heat, 
which ſpreads to the palate, and then in a leſs degree to 
the lips, and provokes a diſcharge of ſaliva. It heats the 
noſe, and ſo irritates it as to excite a ſneezing. 

Chooſe that in which when ſliced, no viſible impurities 


blackiſh colour; that is dry, not unctuous, but mode» 
rately ponderous and compact; that is inflammable, of an 
acrid bitter taſte, a faint ſmell reſembling that of unripe 
poppy heads, and without any empyreumatic flayour; and 
that communicates to water, not yellow, but a reddiſh 
tincture, 


| 


Hippocrates ſeems not to have 
6 T 
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the tinct. theb. may be dropped on them with advantage 


tiſe on the Eye and its Diſorders, by Joſeph Warner, 


OPHTHALMOPONIA. An intenſe pain in the eye, 


OPISTHOTONOS, from om1o8tv, backward, and rouog, 


with the head bent towards the ſhoulders. See TR“ 


- OPIUM. Probably from eros, juice. This name ſeems | 


poppy, is the papaver ſomniferum, or papaver calycibus : 
capſuliſque glabris foliis amplexicaulibus inciſis, Linn. It 


Neumann ſays, that the i,, we 


lar maſſes, from four to ſixteen ounces in weight; covered 
| with leaves to prevent their ſticking together. It is a gummy 


It hatha 
faint diſagreeable, ſoporiferous ſmell, and a bitter taſte. If 


are lodged; when broken, appears brightiſh, of a dark red 
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many _— bodies are found mixed with it; but that the 


this ſoft reſin, its thick effential oil; they both agree in 


other parts are ſtill mildly anodyne after the ſeparation of 


out any ſenſible loſs; a dram of opzum was kept in the heat 
of boiling water dvring five hours, and it ſcarce loſt a grain 
and an half thereby. It diſſolved but partially in rectified 


lution of opium, the ſecond for retarding it. 


half an ounce; effence of lemon, a dram; ſoften the 
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by , . 
narcotic quality. The ancients rarely uſed it. Sylvius de 


ja Boe firſt brought it into vogue. Sydenham firſt uſed it 
in the ſmall pox; but now it obtains very extenſively in 
practice. | | 1 
Bellonius obſerves, that it is ſo adulterated, that ſome- 
times a pound does but contain above four ounces that 1s 
pure genuine opium; but ſuch faulty ſorts are not brought 
amongſt us. Sand is added to increaſe its weight, and 


Juices of other plants are added does not appear clear. 
The particular matter in which its virtues depend hath 
not yet been produced in a ſeparate ſtate, nor is it known: 
but whatever it is, in may by art be acuated, concentrated, 
obtunded, and deſtroyed. The principles ſeparable from 


epium, are, arefin, which Neumann fays is of two kinds, 
viz. a hard and a ſoft one. Mr. Awſiter ſeems to call 


that this ſoft reſin, or thick oil, chiefly contains the active 
matter of opium, that is its narcotic quality, though the 


the ſoft reſin. Beſides this reſin there is a gummy part, 
a faline one, which Dr. Alſton ſays is of the nature of ſal 
ammoniac, and an earth. In diſtillation with rectified 
ſpirit little or nothing riſes from the opium, but with Wa- 
ter its particular ſmell is brought over. The moſt active 
parts of opium are ſo fixed, that it keeps many years with- 


ſpirit of wine, or in water; but proot ſpirit, wine, or vi- 
negar, diſſolves all that is good, the impurities only being 
left. Dr. Alſton ſays, that twelve parts of opzum contain 
five parts of gum, four of reſin, and three of earthy, with 
other indifſoluble impurities. The gum is a mild anodyne, 
but free from the narcotic and other diſagreeable qualities 
of the crude opium. The reſin is almoſt taſteleſs, but hath 
a very multy ſmell. Opium is mixed with other ſubſtances 
into a maſs of pills: the London College give the following 
two forms; the firſt is a compolition for expediting the ſo- 


* 


Pilulæ Saponacem Soap Pills. 


Take the ſoap of almonds, four ounces; ſtrained opium 


2 with wine, and beat it with the reſt until it is per- 
ectly mixed. | | 3 
Ihe eſſence of lemon is added to cover the flavour of 
the ſoap. This pill is in the ſtead of Mathews's pill; in 
ten grains of it is about one of opum. | | 


Pilulæ e Styrace. Storaæx Pills. 


Take of ſtrained ſtorax, two ounces; of ſaffron, one 
ounce ; of {trained opium, five drams. Beat them dilj- 
gently together, till they are perfectly mixed. 1 8 

There is a grain of opium in about fix grains of this 
compolition. 5 | 

Opium is put 


HC 0 . 
- aa 


and then evaporating it to a due conſiſtence. 
The following tincture is directed by the London 
College. | . 


Tint. Thebaica.” Thehaic Tincture. 


— — 


Mi by diſſolving it in an equal weight of 
water, and whilſt it is hot, preſſing it through a cloth, 


— 


— — 


the lips, troubleſome dreams, ſtarting, convulſions, 


a vomit of white vitriol, and repeat it four, five; 
times; if the conſtitution is vigorous, bleed, and afte 


1 ſaponac. 


ſpeech, flow full pulſe, quick breathing, nauſea, it 


Take of opium, ſtrained, two ounces ; cinnamon and 


cloves, of each 3 i. of white wine, a pint. Infuſe wich- 
out heat for a week; and then ſtrain off the wine through 
aper. * W 
i This was formerly called liquid laudanum. | 
'The medical properties of this drug are both numerous 
and valuable; even ſo that ſome have denominated it 
manus Dei. Its operation is generally accompanied with 
a ſlow but ſtrong and full puiſe, a ſlight redneſs, heat, 
and itching in the ſkin; it is followed by a weak and 
fanguid pulſe, low ſpirits, ſome difficulty of breathing, 
or a ſenſe of tightneſs about the breaſt, a ſlight giddineſs 
of the head, dryneſs of the mouth and fauces, ſome de- 
ree of nauſea, heat and pain in the ſtomach ; but theſe 


ymptoms are to be underſtood of a full doſe when no | 


particular diſeaſe requires it; for very large doſes are 
taken in violent diſorders, and no diſagreeable effects are 
obſerved to fol lag 


ä 


tri folio. Hercules's all-heel, and opoponax wort. 


0 


In proper doſes, and repeated at due j 
narcotic, anodyne, antiſpaſmodie; it abate 
both internally and externally ; it moderat 
fevers, and aſſiſts other medicines in 100 : LAT! 
ſpeedy effect; it diſcuſſes |: TY ee e l 
peedy 3 1t diſcufles ſtagnating fuids, w he 4 2 CIC 
ternally applied, or internally adminiftereg. ** daes it 
obſtructions ariſing from ſpaſms; abate; * * 
rritability, and removes convulſions which Ae PRESS! 
from ; it promotes the diſcharges through the Fe WULUS. 
retards all other evacuations ; abates all kinds of 4 ſpecies 
and totally removes ſome; as a carminative it ol called. 
of the aromatic tribe, for its efficacy extends thro 1 PTICUS 
whole inteſtinal canal. | 'S Ls This 

One grain of pure opium is generally a full doſe; c proce 
grains can hardly ever be taken by an healthy man become t 
not accuſtomed to it; but by habit an ounce in x day en optic 
be taken. Garcias ſays he knew a perſon who tock ten bs, They 
a day. In Turkey, at this day, ſober people take a ( Ain, but 
and drunken ones take ve or fix. When violent! dak the eye 
or other ſymptoms require it, Sydenham cblerte as the noſ 
doſe and its repetition may be praportioned to the url four ſecti 
of the ſympioms. Frequent experience maniſeſts thi PUNTIA 
priety of large doſes ; in ſpaſmodic complaints twent le a c. 
grains of pure op:7m, beſides three hundred drong of the centre, 
danum, have been piven in the ſpace of thirty-ſix b wr after wa! 
and afterwards no remarkable inconveniences we depulp, in 
ſerved. 5 | | me menti 

When imprudent doſes have been taken through mi the cochin 
or with an ill deſign, there follows immoderate mir MPUNTIO 
elſe ſtupidity, giddineſs, a redneſs of the face, ſwelli nia. It i 
mo ſpecies 


ks, 
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[terminate 
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de fungus 
ORBICUL 
the eye- lid 
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Mervats, 21. (0 - 
5 inflamm dum am 
es the he is Mat.“ 


ſweats, a conſiderable dilatation of the pupil, impe 


in the ſkin, vomiting, madneſs, hiccup, fainting, 
Immediately on the happening of ſuch an accident, 


frequently a ſpoonful of ſharp vinegar ; beſides theſe, 
piſms may be applied to the feet, bliſters to the arms 
ters of tobacco ſmoak may be given, frictions mi 
uſed, as-the caſe ſeems ro require. Vinegar is the 
dote, yet cordials ſhould ſometimes accompany it. 
opium is given in a ſolid form, the pure oprum, or th 
abovementioned, will be the beſt ; when a liquid fc 
required, ſolutions in wine, or proof ſpirit, are to bt 
ferred. . | 
Alkaline ſalts diminiſh the ſoporific effect of 9 
the fixed alkaline falts render it diuretic; the volatil 
ries it through the ſkin; and acids almoſt entirely d 
its powers. See Kæmpfer's Amænitates Exotice; \ 
lius's Opiologia ; Lewis's Mat. Med. Mead on Po 
Newmann's Chem. Works; Dr. Alſton's Diff. on C 
in the Edinb. Med. Eſſfays, vol. v. Med. Mul. 
page 473, &c. Jones's Myſtery of Opium. 
OPOBALSAM UM. Balſam of Gilead. 
OPOCALPASON, or Opocarpaſon. The jus 
tree called calpaſi. This juice reſembles myrrh; 
oiſonous, _ 9 „ „ 
OpPODELDOC. The name of a plaſter ſaid to! 
vented by Mindererus; it is often mentioned by Para 
At preſent the medicine known by this name 15 the 


um. 
ORBITA. 
leh the ey. 
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: 80 M; of wh; 
the paſtinaca opoponax. Linn. bike ade 


The medicine kept under the name of 77 chief 
gummy reſinous juice, obtained from the roots "I M — 
ponax wort, which grows wild in warm cov " 
bears the cold of our own. This gum 13 wm 
Turkey and the Eaſt-Indies, ſometimes 17 . 
drops, but generally in irregular lumps, oh, = 
low colour on the outſide, with ſpecks of V * 
of a paler colour, and oſten variegated 1 1h 
pieces; they have a diſagreeable ſmel!, an. 7 ie 
nauſeous taſte ; they diſſolve in water, and 1 Fa * 
medicine, this gummy reſin is ſometimes 25 wy 
nuant, and deobſtruent; in large doſes it 15 A5 


OPODEOCEILE. A rupture through the ſoran 
chit, and into the labia pudenda. 

OPOPONAX. The plant from whence the gull 
called is produced, is known by the names of opg 
cum, panax heracleum, panax coſlinum, paſt:naca 


Wuchis; 


OR G 


qi. to zi. are given with the ſame intentions as the 
n ag ammoniacum are uſed. See Raii Hiſt. 
Wat Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. : 
pal Ar, from ppilo, of pi los to c ndenſe. Oppi- 

. cloſe kind ok obſtruction; for, according to 
1 fgnifies, not only to ſhut out, but alſo to 


ius, 


mRESSIO. The catalepſy. Sn, 
roles. The gelder-roſe. Boerhaave mentions 


ſecic5, but no medical virtues. A ſpecies of acer is 
ed, N | 
bs NERVUS, from orru⁰αt, to fees The optic 
| This nerve with its fellow are the ſecond pair 
0 proceed from the brain, where they are united, but 
come two diſtinct cords, each paſſing through the 
men opticum of the ſphenoid-bone, to their reſpective 
. They unite on the, anterior part of the glandula 
ria, but ſoon ſeparate again, and paſs to the poſte- 
lol the eye, into which they are inſerted obliquely to- 
te noſe. The optic nerves are each ſurrounded by 
bur recti muſcles of each eye. | 7 
mINTIA. It is a ſhrub or tree, whoſe flowers ex- 
Ike a caſe, having each a great number. of ſtamina 
te centre, growing upon the tops of the ovary. The 
afterwards becomes a fleſhy umbilicated fruit, with 
pulp, incloing many ſeeds of an angular ſhape. Bo- 
we mentions eleven ſpecies. They are chiefly noted 
the cochineal which are gathered from off them. 


nia, It is brittle and hard; Boerhaave takes notice 
mo ſpecies, and reckons them among vermifuge medi- 


b. . | | 

RBICULARE OS. The name of a ſmall round 
gin the internal ear. It reſts on the ſtapes, and the 
vrelts on it. | 


(RBICULARES PALPEBRARUM. (Musc.) The 


| zbout the eye-lids; they riſe from the ſide of the 
ſe; thoſe fibres which run on the eye-lids are elliptical, 
[terminate at each canthus. Theſe muſcles ſhut the eye- 


RECULARIS. A name of the ſphincter ani. Alſo 
le fungus called crepitus lupi. „„ 
(RBICULARIS CLAUSOR. The orbicular muſcle 
be eye - lid. | N 8 
IRDICULARIS LABIORUM, i. e. Sphincter la- 
nm. | N | 

(RBITA.& The orbit of the eye, or circular cavity in 
ke) the eye is placed. I 3 


REMALLAE ARTERLE. The arteries of the orbits 


nes. See MAXILLARIA ARTERIA. | | 
WUTARE EXTERNUM INFERIUS. (FoORAMEN.) 
tMAXILLARIA SUPERIORA O84. © 
RBITARLA PROCESSUS. See MAXILLARIA Su- 


mona Osga, | 


n. See Os FRONT1s, and Os SPHENOIDES. 
(RBLTARIE NERVI, i. e. Motores oculorum externi. 


Ware, below the orbit. Through it the nerves and 
& which come from the teeth paſs to the cheek. 


We os planum; through it goes a branch of the fifth 
aal nerves to the noſe. | | 


ne adds five more. | 
ie — of theſe is the following ſpecies ; N 
ALHS, alfo called ſatyrium mas; cynoſorchis; teſti- 
Bacus z ſerapias; male ſatyrion; dogs ſtones; fools 
In It is the orchis maſcula, or orch1:s foliis ſeſſilibus 
Tn, bulbis indiviſis nectarii labio quadrilobo crenu- 
mu odtufo petalis dorſalibus reflexis, flore purpu- 
a. Male fool ſtones. | 
K 4 Plant hath ſix or ſeven long, narrow, ſmooth leaves, 
. En dark coloured ſpots or ſtreaks, iſſuing from 
- nd one or two embracing the ſtalk, which is fin- 
"alk, and ſtriated: On its top appears a long 


PUNTIOLDES. It is a marine plant, ſhaped like the 


keular muſcles of the eye-lids. They lie under the 


lle eres. They are branches of the inferior maxillary | 


RBITARLA PROCESSUS. See Maxi I. SUPE- 
MER EXTERNUS FORAMEN. It is in the os | 


ORBITER INTERNUS FOR AMEN. It is a little 


q 
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+ 


looſeſpike of irregular, naked, purpliſh, red flowers, conſiſt- 
N en of ſix petala, one of which is large, cut into three 
ſections, hanging downward ; the other Taler, forming 
a kind of hood above it, with a tail behind. The root 
conſiſts of two roundiſh, whitiſh, tubercles about the ſize of 
nutmegs; one plump and juicy, the. other fungous and 
ſomewhat ſhrivelled, with a few large fibres at the top, It 
is perennial, grows wild in ſhady grounds and moiſt mea- 
dows, and flowers in May or ſooner. 2 

The plump roots or bulbs are the only parts uſed in me- 
dicine ; they have a faint ſmell, and ſweetiſh viſcid, taſte. 
Their properties are ſimilar in general to thoſe of the rad. 


under the names of ſalep, and ſaleb, but thoſe of our own 
growth are as good. Thoſe that are brought from Turkey 
are in oval pieces, of a yellowiſh white colour, clear, and 


like gum tragacanth. Our orchts roots, when robbed of 
their ſkin by boiling in water, and then dried in the air, 
gains exactly the ſame appearance. Reduced to powder, 
and diſſolved by boiling in water, a mucilage is formed, 
which is of a very nouriſhing quality; more ſo than any 


other known vegetable. Sometimes it occaſions coſtive- 
"neſs, but this is remedied by a little of any vegetable acid 


mixed with it, or a little ſea-ſalt. Half an ounce of the 
powder is ſufficieut for a gallon of thick mucilage. The 


powder ſhould be fprinkled with a little boiling water, 


then ſtirred well into it, and afterwards mixed with'the 


water in which it is to be boiled. If his powder is kept 
dry it never ſpoils, ſo would be an excellent part of 


ſeamen's diet, particularly when they are in warm coun- 


is not diſagreeable, whence, when freſh water fails at ſea, 
this powder would be an excellent expedient for leſſening 
that inconvenience. As a diet, it far exceeds rice in every 


mulcent, obtunds the acrimony of the ſea ſcurvy; in diar- 
rhœas and dyſenteries it is of ſingular efficacy by lubri- 


tomatic fevers, from the abſorption of pus, a plentiful uſe 


is of ſervice by its mucilage. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Percival's Eſſays. Med. and Exper. Georgical Eſſays, 
vol. iv. © vr. : C 


ORCHIS BIFOLIA, i. e. Bifolilum. 


ORCHOS. The extremities of the eye-lids ; where 


the eye-laſhes grow. | | 

Caſtration. Eh 

_  OREILLONS, i. e. Mumps. 5 | 
 OREOSELINUM. The galbanum plant. Boerhaave 


which afford the gum galbanum. 


{Breo/elinum aniſoides arboreſcens liguſtici foliis & facie 
ore luteo Capitis Bonz Spæi. 5 
OREOSELINUM, alſo called petroſelinum montanum; 
apium montanum nigrum; oreoſelinum apli folio minus. 
Mountain parſley. | PK | 


off their huſks. | 
The mountain parſley grows on the mountainous parts 
of Germany and other countries. It heats and is' diu- 


oval, flat, large, ſtriated, marginated, and ſometimes caſt 


retic. 5 


OREOSELINUM PRATENSE CICUTZ FOLIO, 


alſo called daucus Alfaticus ; angelica pratenſis api folio, 

OREOSELINUM APII FOLIO MAJUS, alſo called 
libanotis nigra; gentiana nigra; daucus montanus cerva- 
ria nigra; daucus ſelinoides major; laſerpitium minus pa- 
ludapii folio ſemine eriſtato; mountain dauke ; or black 
herb frankincenſe. | 


The ſeeds are opening, inciding, diuretic, and emmena- 


gogue. 
ORESTION. In Dioſcorides it is the helenium. See 


Raii Hiſt, , , ; | 


althæa. The dried roots are brought from Turkey, &c. 


pellucid, very hard and horny, of little or no ſmell, taſting 


tries. A dram and a halt of ſalt in a pint of potable falep, 


point of view, and for children particularly it is peculiarly 
proper. As a medicine, the ſalep is mucilaginous, de- 


cating the bowels, and correcting putrefaction. In ſymp- 


of ſalep is very demulcent. In the ſtrangury and dyſury it 


ORCHOTOMIA, from oo xis, teflicle, and rehm, to cut. 


mentions three ſpecies, but the two following are thoſe 


Oreoſelinum Atricanum galbaniferum fruteſcens anaſi 
| folio, „ 


Of this and the two following ſpecies, the roots are ſlen- 
derer than thoſe of the daucus, and not lacteſcent; the 
leaves are like thoſe of the apium or cicuta; the ſeeds are 


It grows on mountains in Italy, and flowers in July. 


ORGASMUS. 
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ORGASMUS, from epyaw, to deſire vehemently, to be 
turgid, or properly to be in heat, as ſome female animals 
are at particular ſeaſons of the year. An orgaſm ; that is, 
a violent turgeſcence, and. motion of the humours. As 
Linnnzus expreſſes it, a ſubſultus of the arteries. 
_ ORIBASIUS. He was a profeſſor of phyſic in Alexan- 
dria z he flouriſhed about the end of the third century, and 
he writ ſome of his works by order of Julian the Apoſtate. 
After him as eminent was ATtius. | e 
ORICIA. A fort of turpentine-tree, ſo called from 
Oricus, a city of Epirus, near which it grows. 
ORIENTALIA FOLIA. The leaves of ſena. 
ORIGANO COGNATA. A ſpecies of marjoram. 
_ ORIGANUM. Wild marjoram. Origanum vulgare, 
Linn, Boerhaave enumerates eleven ſpecics, but the two | 
following are the chief that are in- uſe. | 
ORIGANUM ANGLIICUNM, called alſo orig. vulgare 
ſpontaneum; majorana ſylveſtris; agrioriganum; onitis 
major; origanum; common wild marjoram. Origanum 
vulgare, Linn. : | 8 
It is a plant with firm round ſtalks, and oval acuminated 
leaves, that are uncut, and ſomewhat hairy. It is ſet in 
pairs on ſhort pedicles; on the tops grow ſcaly heads of 
pale red labiated flowers, whoſe upper lips are entire, and 
the lower cut into three ſegments, ſet in form of a con- 
vex umbel, intermixed with roundiſh purpliſh leaves; 
each flower is followed by four minute ſeeds incloſed in the 
cup. It is perennial, grows wild on dry chalky hills, and 
gravelly grounds in ſeveral parts of England, and flowers 
in June. | 3 
The leaves and flowery tops have an agreeable aromatic 
fmell, and a pungent taſte, warmer than that of the gar- 
den-marjoram, and much reſembling thyme, with which 
they agree in medicinal virtue, as alſo with marjoram: 
infuſions of them are drank as tea in weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, diſorders of the breaſt, to promote perſpiration and 
the fluid ſecretions in general ; they are uſed in nervine 
and anti-rheumatic baths ; the dry leaves powdered are a 
good errhine. For internal uſe, an infuſion of half an 
ounce of the leaves in a pint of water is the beſt prepara- 
tion. In diſtillation with water they yield a moderate 
quantity of a very acrid penetrating eſſential oil, ſmelling 
_ ſtrongly of the origanum, but leſs agreeable than the herb; 
this oil is called oil of thyme, and is often put into hollow 
teeth to allay the pain of them. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Neumann's Chem. Works. ; 


ORIGANUM CRETICUM, called alſo origanum oni- 


tes; origany;z or candy wild marjoram. The flowery tops 
were formerly brought from Crete, and are indeed fome- 
what ſtronger than ours ; but inſtead of them thoſe of our 
own growth are now always uſed. 


' ORIGANUM CRETICUM. Dittany of Crete. 
ORIGANUM. A name for a ſpecies of baſil. 


ORLEANA, called alſo arbor Mexicana; orellana ; 


the arnotto-tree. See ACHIOTL. | 
The arnotto tree is the bixa orellana of Linnæus. Dr. 
Brown, in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, gives the following ac- 
count of it: 75 8 
Bixa foliis cordatis cum acumine floribus racemoſis termi- 


nalibus. The roucou or arnotto tree. This curious ſhrub | 


is frequently met with in the cooler vales in Jamaica; it riſes 
commonly to the height of eight or nine feet or more; it 
thrives belt in a cool rich ſoil, and ſhoots moſt luxuriantly 


near ſprings and rivulets. All the ſeeds of this plant are | 


covercd with a kind of wax, which is carefully gathered in 
many parts of America, and is what generally goes by the 
name of terra orellana, roucou, and arnotto. 'This com- 
modity is manufactured in the following manner, viz. 
when the ſeed veſſels are full grown, and in a perfect ſtate 
of maturity, they are picked off and opened, and the feeds 
gathered and put into convenient jars. When they have 
a quantity of theſe, proportioned to their veſſels and de- 
Gen, they throw in as much hot water as may be ſufficient 


to dilute and ſuſpend the wax or pulp, with eaſe, which 


is gradually waſhed away from the ſeeds, both with the 
hand and the ſpatula, When all the wax is waſhed off, 
and the ſeeds appear quite naked, they are taken out, and 
the waſh left to ſettle: but when the wax is thoroughly 
ſubſided, the clear incumbent waters are decanted off, and 
the ſediment put into ſhallow veſſels to be dried gradually 


in the ſhade. When this maſs acquires a due conſiſtence, | 


airy place, until it grows firm and hard, 
for uſe, or the market. 


cordial, and hath been long in uſe amongſt i] 


Spaniards in America, 


Britain. It is propagated by ſeeds from America; f. 


tinges of a pale, browniſh, yellow colour. It read 50 


ſpecies; but only the following hath any medical p 


Their ſeeds deſtroy the ſtone in the kidneys; but art 
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is ſaid to be a ſucceſsful remedy againſt the bloo 
It is uſed as a pigment. It is often mixed with of 
gredients both by painters and dyers. The roots harg 
the ſame properties as the wax, but the roots are ſon 
more diuretic. 
This American ſhrub is retained in hot horſes in 
pots in ſpring, and plunged in a bark bed; the pla 
to be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and always re 
in the ſtoves. | 
Father Labat ſays, that the Indians prepare an ar 
a bright ſhin:ng red colour, almoſt equal to carming 
The arnotto is diſhcultly diſſolved in water, wh 
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ſolves in ſpirit of wine, reclified, to which it giv 
orange red colour, and is uſed in varniſhes to give an 
hue to the ſimple yellows. Alkaline falt renders it! 
in boiling water, without altering its colour. 


ORNITHOGALUM. Boerhaave enumerates 


ties attributed to it, viz. the omithogalum umbel 
medium anguſtifolium; called alſo ornithogalare. 
ſtar of Bethlehem. It is cultivated in gardens; it f 
in May; the root is bulbous or tuberous, and is ſome 
though very rarely, uſed, as are alſo the ſeeds. 8e 


Its | 
ORNITHOGALUM, i. e. Scilla. 
ORNITHOGLOSSUM. Bird's tongue. 80 the 
of the common aſh-tree are called from their ſhape. 
ORNITHOPODIUM. Bird's-foot. There is 2 
ſpecies called telephium; ſcorpioides; ſcorpion-wort, 
grow on ſandy and gravelly places; they flower in ſu 


rarely uſed. ' Boerhaave mentions four more ſpecie 
they are not noted as medicinal. See Raii Hiſt. 
ORNUS. The aſh-tree which affords manna, 
alſo a name ſor the ſorbus aucuparia. | 
OROBANCHE, alſo called ſquamaria; anblatumj 
taria major; aphyllon; Mathiolus's great tooth-wo 
grows in lanes and ſhady places, and flowers in Ay 
May. There is another ſpecies called rapum ge 
broom rape. It grows to the roots of broom, whe 
name, and amongſt corn; it flowers in June. See 
Hiſt. . I | 
OROBANCHE. A name for the hypociſtis. 
OROBUS, alſo called aſtragalus; aſtragaloides; 
galo; chamæbalano; wood-peaſe; heath-peaſe. It 
in woody places; flowers in April; ripens its fee 
May; the tubera of the root taſtes like 11quorice, 2 
Scotland is uſed as liquoricc is with us. 'They c 
plant karemyle. See Raii Hiſt. | 
OROBUS. See ER vu. | 
ORPHEUS. He was not very eminent as a phyl 
He writ on the virtues of plants. Sec CHIRON. 
ORPIMENT. It is a cryptometalline foſſil ; 2 
of arſenic floſs, of a bright yellow colour, and a ſcaly 
ture. Edward's Elements of Foſſilogy. 
ORTHOCOLON, from os, /ira't,' | 
It is a ſpecies of {tiff joint, and is when it cannot 
ed, but remains ſtrait. See ANCHYLOSIS- | 
ORTHOPNC A. This diſeaſe, when neither a 
of aſthma nor of dyſpnœa (the inſtances of _ 5 
ed immediately beſow), is only a ſymptom of . 
diſeaſe. It is a ſighing ſuffocating reſpiration, _— g 
tient muſt be erect to breathe. See As TH N Ae 
NOEA, 3 
ORTH OPEN A SPASMODICA, 1, e. 
taneum. 


ORTHOPNCA HYSTERICA, i. e. Aſthma ſſ 
neum. | 0 
ORTHOPNCEA a LIPOMATE. i. e. how 
ORTHOPNCEA ab HY DROPNEUMO! Az 
Dyſpncea aquoſa. | N | 
ORTHOPNGEA PINGUEDINOSA, I. e. Dy 


inguedinoſa. . of 
; ORTHOPNG A TRAUMATICA, i. e. Dy 


and zany, 4 


be 


it is made into balls or cakes, and left to dry in ſome open 


thoracica. 
2 


OS 


H0PNCEA a VAPORIBUS, i. e. Dyſpncea ex- 


rorNCE | 
nor A a DEGLUTITIS, i. e. Dyſpnœa ex- 
ps OENGEA a FUNGIS, i. e. Dyſpneca extrin- 


ro NA ab ANTIPATHIA, i. e. Dyſpncea 


FE HOPNCE A a BRONCHOCELE, i. e. Dyſpncea 
winſeca. 


L - 
aA. Orvietan. 
alled from Orvieto, a city of Italy, where it was firſt 


though ſome ſay its inventor was one H. F. Orvie- 
A 2nd that it is named after him. It is an electary, 
* of many ingredients mixed with honey. 


A, A name for ſeveral ſpecies of ſclarea.. 


ch are almoſt of an oval figure, and covered 
+. thick huſk, like barley. Among the common kinds 
in. rice is the mildeſt and molt nutritious, It is 
ba than wheat, but it is alſo leſs nouriſhing. It is 
Una diet in diarrhœas, but the ſalep is to be preferred. 
delights in a moiſt ſoil, and grows even in water. In 
in they ferment the rice, and diſtil from it the liquor 
led arraCks | | 


Arz GERMANICA. A ſpecies of barley. = 


le will 


ine of its original ſhape, but ſoft. The earthy mat- 


number of bones are 304. „ : 
The bones are compoſed of fibres, diſpoſed in laminæ, 


|aminz laid over each other, compoſe the ſubſtance 
de bore, In the foetus ſtate, the bones ſeem a net- 
{ of threads, but when oflification is farcher advanced, 
threads are not ſo apparent, the interſtices being fill- 
p ith others. The bones are compoſed of a hard, 
bob a cellular, and of a reticular part. The cellular 
: formed by the inner laminæ of the ſolid part, de- 

ng towards the axis of the bone. The reticular part 

iu the cavity of the bone, and by degrees, as it ap- 
ales the extremities, unites, ſeeming partly to form 


þ fibres. The cavity of the bones ſerves not only to 
an the marrow, but by the increaſe of the diameter, 
trength of the bone is augmented. The bones have 
wus blood-veſſels, but eſpecially in the ſpongy and 
tr parts, though the ſolid part is not without them; 
kreflels run according to the direction of the fibres of 


le round bones, as in the os bregmatis, they run radi- 
coming leſs and leſs viſible as they approach to the 
ſt of the bye, becauſe there the laminæ are the thick- 
the bones are full of pores for the admiſſion of veſ- 
in the middle theſe pores are more large and conſpi- 
*in the extremitics they are ſmaller. In every cylin- 
ire there is a hole about its middle for the admiſ- 
mattery and its vein, which paſſes ſlanting through 
whnce of the bone, and branches through the inter- 
Kiolteum, or membrana medullæ, which lies betwixt 


Verternally again through the bone. Theſe branches 
El? anaſtomoſe, whence the bone may be nouriſhed 
nithin outwards, as well as from without inwards. 
Mernal perioſteum is liable to the diſorders of other 
U ſubſtances, as inflammation, obſtruction, ſuppu- 
abc. with their conſequences: but where theſe hap- 
Me ftructure of the bone is frequently quite deſtroy- 
nuke ſpina ventoſa. It is ſuppoſed that bones are 
rl vith nerves, and yet they moſtly ſeem inſenſible; 


Ml: that there are veſſels ſui generis, whoſe office 
MN! beny matter, and occaſionally to abſorb it; as 
"0 this, the mollietes oſſium, from a ſcorbutic, or 
Rl cauſe, ſeems rather a defect of this bony matter, 
3 The membrana medullæ, not only lines 
. * bone internally, but alſo divides the mar- 
. cles or membranous bags, which are furniſhed 
une minute veſſels. The middle part of the 
"©, is much leſs in diameter than the extremity, 


"LAT firmneſs to the joint, and to allow a greater 


A celebrated antidote, 


RYZA. Rice. It hath its grains diſpoſed into a pa- 


08, A bone. Bones conſiſt of a mucilage, and an 
u matter. Acids diſſolve this earthy matter, leaving 


bing bone, is depoſited by the exhaling arteries. 


on the external ſurface. 


gular part, There are no nails to join the laminz as 
have deſcribed 3 they ate rather connected by tranſ- 


me; thus, in the long bones they run-longitudinally. 


wdulla and the internal ſurface of the bone, and even 


e granulations from them are extremely ſenſible. 


0 5 


ſpace for the fleſhy belly of the muſcles. The middle part 
of the bones is not ſmaller than the extremities merely by 


preſſure, as we may obſerve in the foetus ſtate; it is their 
original conformation, though prefſure ſcems to have ſome 
effect in this caſe, as we may obſerve in a weakly conſti- 
tution, and in women of a ſedentary life. The bones are 
entirely ſmooth, though in a robuſt habit there are cavities 


and furrows on their turface formed by the action of the 


mulcles. The bones are cœteris paribus weaker in their 
middle part, from their diameter being leſs; whence in 
this part they are more expoſed to fractures; but to com- 
penſate this, there are more lamellz in the middle than in 
the extremities, and they are more compactly joined; 
there is a cavity alſo there which contains the marrow, and 
thus the ſtrength in this part is greater than otherwiſe it 
would be. Many bones have protruberances riſing out of 
them, which are called procefles; and in many there arc 
cavities if thele are deep, with large brims, they are called 
cotylz ; if ſuperficial, glenæ or glenoid; which general 
claſlzs are divided into ſeveral ſpecies, of which, pits are 
ſmall roundiſh channels, ſunk perpendiculariy into the 
bone; furrows are long narrow canals, formed in the ſur- 
face; niches are ſmall breaches in the bone ; finuoſities are 
broad but ſuperficial depreſſions without brims ; foſſæ are 
large deep cavities, which are not equally ſurrounded by 
high brims ; ſinuſes are large cavities within the bones with 
ſmall openings; foramina, or holes, are canals that pierce 


through the ſubſtance of the bones. The uſe of theſe ca- 


vities are to allow room for heads of bones to play in; to 
defend and lodge ſofter parts; and to afford a patlage for 
veſſels, muſcles, &c. The bones are deſtroyed in the liv- 
ing ſubjects, by the acceſs of air, or by blood lodging up- 
on them. The clafſes into which the bones are divided 


are uſually as follow. iſt, The cylindrical ; theſe are com- 


pact in the middle, and ſpongy 1n their extremities. 2dly, 


Spherical; theſe are entirely ſpongy, except a thin plate 
3dly, The flat; they are com- 


pact on the outſide and inſide, but between the plates are 


ſpongy. Athly, The irregular, which when thick, are 


like the round, and when thin are like the flat ones. 

Mr. Sheldon obſerves, that bones are compoſed of fibres 
connected by cellular ſubſtance ; there are two portions in 
bone, one the living vaſcular or organized part; the other 
dead calcareous earth, which, though a dead matter trea- 


ſured up in a living ſubſtance, yet does not ſtimulate ot 
_ irritate. If bone is ſoaked in ſpirit of ſalt and water, it will 


leave nothing but veſſels and membranes; it appears to be 
an inorganic concrete, but it is very much organized. 


The ſource of blood to the hone, is from the internal and 
external perioſteum, whoſe veſſels copiouſly anaſtomote 


with each other in the ſubſtance of the hone. In the flat 


bones the veſſels anaſtomoſe in the diploe or meditullium. 


The arteries, veins, nerves, and abſorbents, are all in like 
manner. All the ſpongy bones, as the ſternum, verte- 


bræ, ſacrum, &c. are covered with a ſtrong ligamentous 


ſubſtance. The earth of bones is conſidered by the chy- 
miſts as the pureſt ; they call it virgin earth. The whole 
ſenſibility of the bone does not reſide in the perioſteum : 


bone becomes molt exquiſitely ſenſible, in the diſeaſed in- 
flamed ſtate, owing to the veſſels ſwelling, and the ſuv- 
| ſtance round them being inelaſtic. | 


See Havers on the Bones; Monto's Oſteology; Thom p- XN 


ſon on the Bones; Cheſelden and Albinus's Oſteography ; 


| Neſsbitt's and Kerckringius's Oſteogeny ; Monſieur Cour. - 
tial's Obſ. Anat. ſur les Os. On the Diſcaſes of the Boncs, 


ſee Petit. 

OS. The mouth. 
angles of the mouth, the border or edge of each lip ; the 
foſſula which runs from the ſeptum narium to the edge of 
the upper lip, and the tranſverſe fold which ſeparates the 
under lip from the chin. The internal parts are the plate, 
the ſeptum palati, the uvula, the amygdalz, the gums, 
the fræna of the lips, and the tongue with its apex, root, 
ſides, and frænum. 

OSCEDO. Yawning. = ; 

OSCHEOCELE, i.e. Hydrocele. Vogel calls the rup- 
ture that deſcends into the ſcrotum by this name. 

OSCHEOPHYM&a. The ſame as hydrocele. 

OSCITANS. "Che yawning ſever. 

OS EXIERNUM. In midwifery, the entrance into 
the vagina is thus called, in oppoũtion to the mouth ef the 


- womb which is called the os internum. 


6 U OS 


Its internal parts are the lips, the 
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OS INTERNUM. In midwifery, the orifice into, or 
mouth of the womb, is thus called in oppoſition to the en- 
trance into the vagina, which is called the os externum. If 
the os internum is long and hard, when pains like labour 
come on, a clyſter and an anodyne may be given, for the 
Pains are not labour pains. The os tincæ (ſo the os inter- 
vum is alſo called) is ſometimes open, a month or two be- 
fore the time for labour; but it ſhould be remembered 
that its thickneſs and ſoftneſs undergoes not ſuch altera- 
tions, but remains the ſame whether open or ſhut, until 
labour comes on. The os internum does not always point 
in one direction during pregnancy, nor in the beginning 
of labour; which 17 way it points, when it can be 
reached, if it is not in the proper direction, the midwife 
ſhould gently draw it towards the vagina; at the ſame 
time, with the other hand, let the belly be gently preſſed, 
to aſſiſt the endeavours uſed. If the os internum is rigid, 
ſcooping is bad. When the os, internum is opened by the 
membranes, it is ſoft, and then if contracted again from 
the diſcharge of the waters, it is eaſily dilated. The 

65 internum ſometimes is hardened and thickened by age, 
or by frequent labours, and then the birth, though natural, 
is ſomewhat retarded. 'The manner of dilating the os ex- 
ternum and internum is thus; having the hand well greaſ- 
ed, begin to dilate the external parts gradually, introducing 
the fingers one after the other, and moving them in a ro- 
tatory manner; when the hand is in the vagina, begin 
gradually to dilate the os internum, reſting at intervals, 
both for your own eaſe and that of the woman, who ſuf- 
fers much from this practice; proceed with the more care 
and patience, in proportion to the rigidity of the parts. 


When the hand can be introduced into the uterus, let it | 


enter with its back to the uterus, and the palm towards 
the membranes. | 
Os LEONIS. A ſpecies of antirrhinum. 
OS TINCZA, 1. e. Os Internum. 
OSCHEALIS HERNIA ; or, Oſcheocele. A fcrotal 


rupture. 


O OSCHEON. The ſcrotum. Galen gives this name 


to the os uteri. 1 85 
OSCITATIO. Yawning. Boerhaave ſays, © the ef- 
ſets of yawning {he ſpeaks of it in the healthy) is to move, 
accelerate, and equally diſtribute all the humours through 
all the veſſels of the body, conſequently to qualify the muſ- 
cles and organs of ſenſation for their various functions.“ 
Juſt after fleep, a perſon is molt inclined to yawn, and 
ſtretch bis limbs, becauſe a greater quantity going off by 
the pores at this time than at any other, whenever a per- 
| ſon awakes, the increaſed contraction that then happens, 
cloſes much of the perfpirable matter in the cutaneous 


paſſages, which will continually give ſuch irritations as ex- 
cite yawning and ſtretching ; and ſuch motions, by ſhak- 


ing the membranes of the whole body, and ſhifting the 
contacts of their fibres, and the incloſed matter, by de- 
grees throws it off. Hence we ſee the reaſon why health- 
ful ſtrong people are moſt inclined to ſuch motions, they 
perfpire molt in time of ſleep, and, therefore have more 
of the perſpirable matter to lodge in the pores, and hence 
great irritations therunto. The advantages of ſome little 


exerciſe jult after waking in a morning are conſiderable, | 
as it throws of all the perſpirable matter that is ready for 


its exit out of the body. 


When yawning is troubleſome, Hippocrates ſays, that 


long deep reſpiration, or drawing in the air at long inter- 
vals, cures it. 1 | 5 | | 
OSCULATORIUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Sphincter 


labiorum. 


OSMUNDA. It is a plant which bears no flowers, 


but bears its fruit in cluſters. See FiLix and Lu— 
NARIA. 15 0 
088A e CORDE CERVI. The bone of a ſtag's 
heart. It is flat, oblong, and without ſmell or taſte. It is 
formed by the oſſification of the arteries. 
OSSERVAZIOCNI, 1. e. Mumps. 


OSSICULUM. In botaoy, it is the ſhell, or hard | 


ſtony covering of ſeeds. 

_ OSSIFICATIO. Offification. Dr. Niſbet ſays, that 
in the blood, or a fluid ſecreted from it, there is an /- 
ing juice, conſiſting of particles, that are not apparent; 
that whenever nature deſigns an offification between mem- 
branes, or within a cartilage, ſhe occaſions a more than 


OST 


that were before inviſible, as 
receiving the red globules of 
to be ſeen near the place where 
this blood, gritty bony particles 
of a knife, which have been 
and coheſion of the particles of 
ed, along with the other gro 
of the veſſels prepared to receive the x 
blood being capable of forming fin 
membranous parts of a bone, 
keep theſe particles and fibres 
ſuch that do not ariſe 
produced by a coheſion round 
part-of the fluid, in which they were penerated 
the membranes of cartilages ſerve 28 
between, or within which the bony parti. | 
or ſhoot ; but without any intermixture o 
the bone and cartilage, 


to make them capah 


r Buids In the 


is not only be 


ſeveral parts of Ger 
th hath a large MY the pain 


virtue of prom 


a bone, and vg 
by the acrimonj 


theſe pains ate in 


y, 4 bone, and 7 
f the geneſis 07 pt 


OSTEOGENELA, from exec 


uſual afflux of this fluid, which fo diſtends the veſſels | 


of a bone under its ſeveral original ſtates. 
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or continuati f * tp 
| | inuation of the 0 
one ſubſtance to thoſe of the other, as is demi a inſtead 
lages containing bones kept long enough in water FAC! 
then ſlit; for the bone will, as ſoon as the large veſſel 
enter its ſubſtance are divided, flip as eably from it 
acoin does out of iis cup; and there is a ſmoothneſ fes. 
a poliſh of the parts of both cartilage and bone, 
ſhew there is no con junction of the fibres of the two for thoſe 
ſtances. While the bones are increaſing within cart 
the cartilages are extended and ſpread out, by which, 
the preſſure which they ſuffer, and the great influx irethey are 
rious fluids, and the nutritious matter being hin | in the 
from flowing freely into them, they decreaſe contin ter kind 
and, at laſt, may truly be ſaid to be entircly deſtroy mlailts ; 2 
Dr. Hunter, in his Lectures, ſupports Dr. Neſbir lime wate 
nion, by curious anatomical preparations, which q hollow (h 
Kerckringius and others, who ſay that bones are car tough me 
in their original ſlate. _ | | 
Mr. Cruikſhank obſerves reſpecting «ificaticn, t rat 
Hunter uſed to ſend round, at lectures, a preparati IRT A, 
the patella, in which he demonſtrated, that the 4 us. The 
tion of that bone began by the arteries ing in th 
tre of the cartilage, which, in young ſubjects, ſu See Rai 
the place of bony patella. Mr. Cruikſhank adds, RI, 
hath proſecuted that ſubject, from the firſt appearal u lignea 1 
an offifying artery, to the perfect formation of the e whole 
He ſuppoſed that the ſame thing took place in all 
bones, and accordingly made preparations to demo 8. 
it in every bone of the body; and can ſhow that 4% ele. 
gun, but carried on by the /! ALL 
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Offifications frequently happen in the aorta, lug mcatus 
ricardium, and other parts. 
Offification advances in infants in proportion tot of weig! 
vitæ: thus women judge of a child's ſtrengih by 
menſions of its fontanel. | 
In flat bones ofſification begins in the centre, and 
towards the circumference. In long bones it beg be quality 
the middle, ſhooting towards the extremities. 
See Kerckringius, Coiterus, Eyſſonius, Ruyſch 
bit, Albinus, and Monto. 5 
OSTAGRA, from oricy, @ bone, and apa, © 
f. A forceps to take out bones with. _ 
* OSTEOCOLLA, called alſo oſteites, of | 
lithos, holoſteus, ftelochites, glue- bone ſtone, bone. en the glar 
It is the petrified root of a tree, as of the poplar, P! 
It is found in ſandy places in 
the ſand in which it is met wi 
line, white calcareous earth, which 
looks like meal, and when waſhed 
cavity, hath the appearance of an em 
and calcareous earth, ſo inſinuated into the r0 
as to make them have a ſtony appearance» 
In foſſilogy it is place 
It hath been famed for its „ 5 
coalition of fractured bones. See Leuiss M 
Neumann's Chem. Works; Philoſ. Tranſact. 
- OSTEOCOPI, from ore, 
Pain in the bones cauſed 
humours in the ſpina ventoſa; 
ternal perioſteum of the bone ; they 
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OTA 


)GENICA. Medicines which promote the ge- 
on of a callus. 23 
)GRAPHIA. Oſteography, from 05eoy, a bone, 
5  deſeribes It deſcribes a ſkeleton, and all the 
ich compoſe the ſeveral parts thereof; or it is the 
. weich deſcribes the bones. 


Sa KkCOSI8. It is relieved by the catapl. anti- 


RUS. The pylorus. 
Fllola. Small doors. 

zin the veſſels of the heart. | „ 
FrloLo CTA, from oss, a bone, and zee, a dif- 
1 ofenlogy« A deſcription of the bones. The doc- 
relative to the bones. It includes oſteogeny, oſteo- 
by and ſynoſteography. e 1 2 
FR ACITES, alſo called oſtrea labris non erenatis, 
lie. Hobgoblin's-claw. It is a ſtony ſubſtance, of 
lupe of an oyſter - ſnell petrified by ſparry matter. It 
la inſtead of the pumice-ſtone to take off hairs, 
WTRACITES. A name of the oſteocolla. 5 | 
WTRACITIS. A ſpecies of cadmia, which is thin, 
gerd earthy and black. It is alſo a name of the 


So Mundinus calls tlie 


rd a. The oyſter. It is an excellent diet if eaten 
© thoſe who digeſt flowly, and whoſe ſtomachs a- 
A with acidities. The ſhells are excellent abſorbents, 
rethey are taken into the ſtomach they ſhould be cal- 
Ui the ſun; or if burnt in the fire, they become 
ter kind of lime than the ſtone-lime for calculous 
paints; and after being ſeveral times uſed for making 


dollow ſhells contain moſt of the fine white earth. 
ugh matter of the {hell contains much ſea ſalt, See 
nann's Chem. Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. 

STRITIUM, or Oſtrutium. Maſter-wort. 
IRT A, or Oftrys, called alſo tragus, carpenus, 
lus. The horn-bean. It is a tree which is found 


dee Rai Hiſt, 1 : 
ISYRIS, called alſo caſſia poetica, caſſia Latinorum, 
u lignea Monſpelienſium. Poets roſemary. 


of Lurope. | | | 
KYRIS. A name for toad-flax, and for the ſummer 
ele. N 5 | | 


he ear. This diſorder affects the concha, and the 


k of weight. Dr. Cullen places it as a variety of phlo- 
kpllegmone, Te 5 5 

Uuaneous bodies falling into the meatus auditorius, 
ahnt erer excites pain in other parts, may cauſe it here. 
lhe quality of the wax may be faulty, and be a cauſe; 


«nd ſerum is ſecreted in the glands of the ear. 

ſhen the wax, or other humours are ſaline, they excite 
Jicking pain; when the ſalts in theſe humours are cor- 

re, they excite a gnawing pain; when the wax fer- 
Ms whilſt it is yet in the glands, it cauſes a tenſive pain; 

en the glands are very turgid, there is a ſenſe of weight ; 


l 


* 


ik it tends to ſuppurate. | 


ich 1s early attended with great reſtleſſneſs, and a de- 
un, fainting, and often convulſions are the conſequence; 
the membrane that lines the ear is exquiſitely ſenſible, 
Maly ſtored with nerves, beſides membtanes which ad- 
* bones have a more than ordinary ſenſibility. 
ln ide beginning, whilſt the pain is not very conſidera- 
& 1 little warm olive oil dropped into the ear will often 
. It cold is the cauſe, keep the head warm. If 
kre is 
the trobbing pain, a ſuppuration may be encouraged 
(Qavlaims applied warm on the outer ear; but if the 
bee uppuration is not manifeſtly near, endeavour by 
wein, purging, and diſcutients applied to the ear, to 
ne inflammation and pain; if external heat was 
Ih bleed, and give daily a moderate doſe of Glau- 
vo 


3 


ure generally uſed to correct acidity in the primæ vie. 


ime water with, they may be uſed as abſorbents. 


woods and hedges. It is not noted for any medical 


The whole ſhrub is aſtringent. It grows in the ſouthern 


| 5 mour of the eye. | 
ALGIA, from u;, an ear, and anyog, pain. A pain 


je meatus auditorius. It is attended with inflamma- 
, tumors, punCtion, eroſion, tenſion, pulſation, and a 


| | ous abſorbents. 


te moſt frequent cauſes are heat and cold, ſometimes 


hen there is a tumor, a pulſation is perceived, eſpe - 


the pain is violent it ſeldom fails to bring on a fever, 


nlammation and tumor, which will be known 


reaſon to ſuſpect a ſuppuration; an opiate may be giver! 
at night when the pain is violent. When acrid defluxions 
are the cauſe, inject a warm infuſion of poppy-heads in 
water. When living inſeQs have crept into the ear, blow 
the ſmoak of tobacco therein, and then pour in warm oil. 


If purulent matter diſcharges itſelf inje& tepid water; 
mixed with a little ſoap, or honey of roſes. Beſides the 


| above-mentioned, bliſters behind the ears, bladders of 


warm water laid on the affected ear, and the pediluvium; 
are occaſionally uſeful. _ | = | 
See James's Med. Dict. Lobb on painful Diſtempers; 
Brooks's, and the London Practice of Pbylic, FR 
OTENCHYTES, from wrog, the genitive of 28, an tar, 
and eyxevw, fo pour in. A ſyringe for the ears. 
— OTHONNA, A ſpecies of celandine; ſome fay it is 
the juice of celandine. cs 
OTITIS. Inflammation in the internal eat. © * 
OTOPLA'TOS, A ſtinking diſcharge behind the ears. 
OTOPUOSIS. A purulent diſcharge from the ear. 
OTORRHOCEA. A diſcharge of blood or of bloody 
matter from the ear. | OIL a 
FOO EY | Ge ER 
_ OVA ZEPHYRIA. Eggs which are not impregnated 
by the tread of the cock. | DT 
OVALE FOR AMEN. See Cor. 


the female teſticles; but ſince anatomiſts have thought that 
they perceived cluſters of eggs in them, they have named 
them ovaria, Dr. Hunter thinks they are properly teſticles 
ſecreting female ſeed, which is taken up and conveyed by 
the Fallopian tube to the uterus. The ovaries are two ſmall 


different ſize and figure ſometimes in the ſame body. At 
the age of puberty they are of a proper ſize, and continue 


uterus, and anaſtomoſe with the hypogaſtrics. The nerves 
are from the intercoſtals, lumbal, and ſacral. Beſides 
the liquor which reſembles the white of egg, they con- 
tain two or three vaſcular bodies called corpora lutea, and 
which by ſome are called the eggs. 
The ovarees are ſubjeCt to great diſtention from water, 
which conſtitutes what is called a dropſy therein, of which 
ſce a ſingular Caſe in Gooch's Obſ. and Remarks. 
OVAT US, or Oviformis humor. The aqueous hu- 


OVI-ALBOR, or Ovi-candidum. The white of egg | 
OVUM. Anegg. The ſhells of eggs are prepared 


vigation. They bind the belly the leaſt of all the teſtace- 
Eggs are nutritious, but if hard boiled 
are difficultly digeſted. The yolk is uſed as a medium 
for uniting balſams with water, but the white is prefera- 
ble, as it 1s leſs diſguſtful to many ſtomachs, Weak ſto- 


the ſerum of the blood and the white of egg there is great 
analogy. See Neumann's Chem Works. on 
 OVUM PHILOSOPHORUM. A glafs whoſe belly 
is of an oval figure, by which a liquor may be diſtilled 
o e | 
ORAL, 1. e. Acetoſa. „5 BP 
OXALME. A mixture of vinegar and ſalt. 
OXELZEUM.. A mixture of vinegar and oil. -. _ 
OXYACANLTHA. The barberry, alſo a name of ſome 
ſpecies of thorns. | 1 . 
OXYCEDRUS. A name for the cedrus folio cu- 
preſſi, which is alſo called cedrus Lycia. The berry- 
bearing or cypreſs leaved cedar. _ | 
 OXYCOCCUS, called alſo vaccinia paluſtria, vitis 
Idza paluſtris. Moor berries. This plant grows in 
marſhy and putrid ſoils, and flowers in June. The fruit 
is cooling and aſtringent. See Dale, and Raii Hiſt. 
OXYCRATUM. Oxycrate. It is vinegar mixed 
with ſuch a portion of water as 1s required, and rendered 
ſtill milder by the addition of a little honev. 


gar, and wpoxos, ſaffron. It is a plaſter, in the compoſi- 
tion of which there is ſaffron and vinegar. 
OXYGALA. Sour milk. 


52 Purge until the pain abates, or until there is | 


OXYGARUM. A compoſition of garum and vinegar. 
| OXYLAPA. 


OVARIA. The Ovaries. They were formerly called 


bodies fituated behind each Fallopian tube; they are of a 


plump and full until the menſes are about to depart. 'They 
receive veſſels from the ſpermatics, which run on to the 


by boiling them in water, to ſeparate the membrane which 
lines their inner ſurface, and then powdering them by le- 


machs digeſt the white more ealily than the yoik. Betwixt 


 OXYCROCEUM EMPLASTRUM, from cg, vine- 
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OXYLAPATHUM. Sharp pointed dock, alſo the | 


common ſorrel. 
OXYMEL, from oc, vinegar, and win, honey. Honey 
and vinegar, boiled together ſo as to form a ſyrup, is cal- 
led ſimple oxymel. Oxymels of different denominations 
are made by macerating ſome medicinal ingredients in 
vinegar, and then boiling them up with honey. 

OXY MYRRHINE, or Oxymyrſine. See Ruscus. 

_ OXYPHLEGMASIA. An acute inflammation. 
OXYPHCQENICTIA, or Oxyphcenicon. Tamarinds. 
OXYPHYLLON. According to Oribaſius it is the 

enicus; but he ſeems. to intend by it a different plant from 
that which we call by that name, 
1 The ſame as 
is a howling kind of noiſe, 
OXYREGMIA, from oZvs, acid, 
wind. An acid eruCtation, © | 


paraphonia clangens, It 


and eprvyw, to break 


PAL 


OXYRRHODINON. A . 
oil of roſes. compoſition of vigt 110 _ 
OXYS. Wood ſorrel. pur 140 


; join ec 


OXYSACCHARUM. A 


| In preſcription it ſometimes ſignifies a pugil, and 
ſometimes parts. | 5 
© PACAL. A tree in Peru, the aſhes of which 
are mixed with ſoap for the cure of leprous diſorders ; the 
mixture is uſed as an ointment. See Raii Hiſt. 


PACH VS. Thick. The name of a diſorder which is 


not only unknown to us, but which has never been de- 
| ſcribed by any phyſician fince Hippocrates. It is ſuppoſed 
that the Cnidian phyſicians are the authors of the deſerip- 
tion; Hippocrates condemns them for multiplying the ſpe- 
cies of diſeaſes without neceſſity; in this they make four 


ſpecies, and the ſymptoms are very incompatible too. The | 


curious may ſee the deſcription in James's Med. Dict. or 
in Le Clerc's Hiſt. Med. lib. iti. o. 11. | | 


— PACO-CAATINGA. A coniferous ſpecies of Braſi- 


lian canna. The ſtalk of this plant, if chewed, occaſions 
a ſpitting ; if the ſaliva is ſwallowed when this ſtalk is 
chewed, it cures a gonorrhcea in a few days; it is alſo a 
fort of lithontriptic. 
See his Hiſt. Plant. ws | 
PACOEIRA. The muſa or plantain tree. 5 
PaAcO-SEROCA. A ſpecies of Braſilian canna. See 
Raii Hiſt. EL | 
PACOURII. A very large tree in the iſland of Marag- 
nan, belonging to Braſil. See Rait Hiſt. | 
_ PADRI. A iliquous tree in Malabar. The juice of 
the leaves is a cure for the mania; the juice of the bark, 
mixed with the fruit of the pera, reſtrains the menſes. 
See Raii Hiſt. 3 . 5 : 
PADUS, called alfo ceraſus avium nigra, ceraſus race- 
moſa. The wild cluſter cherry, the bird's cherry. | 
It grows on rocky mountainous places, and the fruit is 
_ uſed to hang about the necks of children, as a cure for the 
cpilepſy. See Dale, and Rai Hiſt. VV 
PAD US. A name for the lauro ceraſus. 2 5 
PA DANCHONE, from waig, a child, and ayyw, to 
ſerangulate. A ſpecies of quinſy common among children. 
PADARTHROCACE, from wag, a boy, aptpov, a joint, 
and xaxcy an evil, The joint evil. Intimating that this diſ- 
order frequently appears about the joints of children, and 
oftener in them than in adults, becauſe the bones of chil- 
dren are more ſoſt and ſpongious, and ſo more eaſily cor- 
roded by peccant humours, and diſtended into tumors, 
ſometimes of a very ſurpriſing deformity. Severinus calls 
the ſpina ventoſa by this name, as. alſo doth Dr. Cullen; 
he alſo makes another diſtinction between the ſpina ven- 
. toſa and the pedurthrocace, for the tumors of the firſt kind 
are trequently attended with pain, redneſs, and all the ap- 
pearances of inflammation ; but the pedarthracace has little 
or no pin in the beginning, as is obſerved in ricketty chil- 


Ray takes notice of three ſpecies. 


5. 


{ugar. | Ot 4 E. ck 
OXYSAL DIAPHORETICUM. It is fe 
Angelus Sala. It is a fixt ſalt loaded with Fn * L roce 
neceſſary to ſaturate it. The ſalt of juni f 2 5 Li 
OXYSCHCENOS. A name for the ff., * "AP" 
gs Juncus a 1s Very 
pitulis ſorghi. f ſche aper 
OXY TOCA, from oF, quick, and Tixro, het L t of the! 
Medicines which promote delivery, NY called 
OZZNA, from ot, a flench. A feld ulcer; * c 
is thus named. K | { the 
5 Jing 0 mc 
LATINA 
| 1084 Oss4 
| | (LATINA 
OS. F: glands, (i 
"IO EP, 825 tear the t. 
— ALATINU 
| x of the fl 
d zpophyſ 
os maxil 
tnym poſt; 
e, and par 
ALATINT 
ALATO ] 
| x h 1 ut FAue 
dren; but theſe names are uſed very promiſcuouf Laos 
ſome it is uſed to expreſs a ſort of anafarca. See Ws Fall 
Severinus's Treatiſe De Recondita Abſceſſuum Nat aus p. 
P ZDOPHLEBOTOMIA. The bleeding offi" * al 
3 7 | res being 
PANOE. A large tree in Malabar. The root inan 
fruit, and all the parts yield a reſin, which is burnt i ed a6 
of incenſe in their ſacrifices. The kernels of the 77 P 
made into an emulſion with warm water, ſtrength Wy bell 
ſtomach, relieve from nauſeas, allay pain in the bell | room 
cure the cholera. See Raii Hiſt. | j ard 
PAEONIA, from Pœon, the phyſician who wit N 
plant cured Pluto when he was wounded by Hercule R a 
erhaave enumerates twelve ſpecies, of which the foll , th: 1 
are ſometimes, though very rarely uſed. * 1 n 
Ne MAS. Male pzony. The peonia olige s, 
inn. | Wer 
PEOMA FCEMINA. Female pzony. The e 
officinalis, Linn. | | | 3 
Theſe plants are ſo common in gardens as to ne 10 105 
deſcription. The male ſort hath dark green leave . 
red ſingle flowers, long thick roots, with red ſtreaks Vick : 
ſtalks and pedicles; the female hath longer, pale ** . 
narrower leaves, deep red, double flowers, and ir Kue 
roots, compoſed of ſeveral tuberous pieces, hang” * 
tough filaments from one head. They are perennia aut de 1 
flower in May. The male is preferred, but ſo li ATTN 
the difference, that the female is moſt frequently; ate "th 
The roots, flowers, and ſeeds, are anodyne, but the TH DI 


cacy is very inconſiderable. The flowers impart thel 

lour to water and to ſpirit. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
PAGANICA. A ball uſed by the Latins to es 

with. It was ſo called becauſe uſed only in villages 
PAIANELI A tall pod-bearing tree Ma 


aLMPIS 
puch. T 
tle it 15 pl 


And 


| wal 
There are two ſpecies, the different parts of. win (er 
uſed by the natives againſt ſeveral diſorders. See td the 1 
Hiſt. Bs | ; 4 | 8 
PAIDATROPHIA. The atrophy in childre. Mumm 
PAIDION. So Hippocrates calls the child in the | Niem 
when perfected there. See CUEMA. ka of 
PAIDOPOIETIC. Of the feœtus. 5 Weury | 
PAIOMIRIOBA. A name for the fenna orient® Uh 
ticoſa. | % N. Thi 
PAI-PAROCA. A bacciferous ſhrub in N 


: re are 
An apozem prepared of the leaves, fruit, and roots 5 
ter, is uſeful againſt the gout. See Raul Hiſt, - 
PALA. Nutmeg, allo a tall pod- bearing tte * 
labar. The natives uſe it in various diſordeis. 
Hiſt. 9 | 


 PALATYRUS. Old cheeſe, pal 


pA L 


f = 

88A. Bones of the palate. They are two 
cad bones, ſituated in the roof of the mouth, 
; in esch other backwards, and the maxillary bones 
LA: h:ckward there is a lunated edge, whence the 
pendulum palati hangs. T he pterygoid proceſs of 
. paſſes between the os maxillare ſuperius, and the 
aid procels of the os ſphenoides : it is of a triangu- 
ne, broad at its baſis, and ſmall above. The naſal 
5 ery thin, it riſes upwards, and covers a large 
{he aperture of the maxillary ſinus. At the ſupe- 
art of the naſal proceſs, the os palati divides into two 
þ« called the orbitar. The anterior is the larger, 
is fore part 18 contiguous to the back part of the ma- 
u bnus; its poſterior ſurface 1s cellular, and is con- 
to the ethmoid cells. It is placed likewiſe on the 


king of the ſphenoidal ſinus, ſo as to leave a ſmall hole 


UA PROCESS US. See Maxi LAnIA Sv- | 


M Os 4. 6 | 

INE GLANDULZ. They are conglome- 
{glnds, btuated in the ſeptum and arch of the pa- 
near the ton ls, | 


ILATINUS. It is a branch of the upper maxillary 


b of the iſt pair of nerves; it runs before the pte- | 
4:pophyſes of the os ſphenoides in the canal formed 


bo maxillare and os palati, and through the foramen 
nm poſterius, it ſpreads in the glandular coat of the 
r and parts adjacent. | 


WATINUS DUCTUS, i. e. Tuba Euſtachiana. 
ILATO PHARYNG AUS. See CoNSTRICTOR 
by FAUCIUM, and PERISTAPHILO PHARYNGEL. 
LAYTOSALPING AUS. Alfo called muſculus tu- 
mus Valſaluze. Innes deſcribes it under the name of 
mfexus palati. It ariſes broad and tendinous from 
he of all the lunated part of the os palati, ſeveral of 
res being ſpread upon the membrane that covers the 


jen nirium 3 then growing into a ſmall thin tendon, | 
felted about the hook-like proceſs of the inner ala of 


eeſus pterygoides 3 but ſoon turning into a narrow 


uſe is to dilate and keep this channel open. 


LITUM. "The palate. It is that arch of the 


A Which is ſurrounded before by the teeth and gums, 
atending backward the whole breadth of the upper 
Ache mouth, as far as the great opening of the pha- 
This arch is partly hard and immovcable, and partly 
ud moveable. The ſolid part is formed by the two 
axillaria, and the two ofla palati. The ſoft part lies 
the other, The membrane that lines the palate is 
@ ſmall glands. It ſometimes happens when a child 
MVith the hare-lip, the fleſhy and the long parts of 
Rte are defective, from a fiſſure, or a diviſion 
Au into the noſtrils; the uvula alſo is ſometimes 
as into two. In this caſe, the child cannot ſuck, 
dub de fed by the ſpoon. | = | 


AIIUMMOLLE. Behind the bony palate lies the 


Fate, from the middle of which the uvula hangs down. 
LADE MECHA, i. e. Juncus adoratus. | 
_u 2158 A, from v., /ignifying repetition, and 
c. Dioſcorides ſays that dry pitch is thus named 

it RI prepared of pitch twice boiled. = | 
IURUS, Chriſt's thorn, or wild jujube. It is a 
E orn met with in the ſouthern part of Europe. 
"ts and roots are moderately aſtringent; but on ac- 
ich the length of its ſpines, it is the beſt of all other 
nir making hedges. 5 55 
UN PURPUREUM. A purple cloak. 80 
1 calls a certain powder, prepared of an 
oh gold and mercury put into a retort, where 
hay! being ſeparated, what remains is calcined 
ur, and turned a purple colour. 
WNA, T 


. he palm-tree. Boerhaave's characters of 
85 


Wy 


that its fruit, under an eatable pulp, bath an 
nucleus, like the ſtone of a plum. But to 


de ad 
ad ind 


M widual trunk. The ſpecies are numerous; 
Te me 


4 dentions nine, Dale adds fix, and Ray increaſes 
]wenty more. Some of the molt noted are the 


ded, that the palm-tree riſes up with one | 


AS 


PALMA MINOR, alſo called palma humilis dacty- 


lifera, &c. palma humilis Hiſpanica fpinoſa & non ſpinoſa, 


palmites, chamærhiphes. The dwarf palm. Its fruit is 
aſtringent. 2 TY 
ALMA JAPONICA, alſo called ſagou, palma In- 

dica, arbor farinifera, zagu, todda panna, monta panna. 
The libby-tree, Indian bread, or ſago-tree. It is the cy- 
cas circinalis, or cycas Indica, frondibus pinnatis circinali- 
bus, foliolis linearibus planis, Linn. The pith of theſe 
trees being well beat in a mortar with water, forms an 
emulſion, the fæcula of which when dried is ſago. 

The fruit of this tree is ſomewhat aſtringent, though 
not ſo when eaten with ſugar, | 

The ſago is very nouriſhing, and is uſed by the Indians 
when rice is ſcarce; it is demulcent, it never ferments in 
the ſtomach, whence it is properly preferred by many to 
wheat flour for the food of infants; its being eaſily di- 
geſted, and its demulcent quality, readers it uſcful for the 
cet or Hectic TT. wo | 

PALMA COCCIFERA, alſo called palma Indica coc- 


cigera anguloſa, coccus, palma Indica nucifera, palm 
nucitefa arbor, nux Indica, inaja-guacuiba, tenga, pol- 


gaha. The coco, or cocker-nut tree. 


From this tree the Indians extract a liquor called ſuri, 


and diſtil the liquor called arrac from it; alſo a ſpecies of 
ſugar called jagra. The milk in the ſhell of the nut is 


grateful and cooling. The exterior covering of the nuts 


are at firſt eatable, and are gratefully acid, and gently re- 
ſtringent. By boiling, an oil like that from almonds is 


obtained from the kernel of the nut. 5 


PALMA OLEOSA. See PALME OLEUM. « 
PALMA NOBiILIS, allo called regulis Jamaicenſis & 
Barbadenſis, palmiſte, palmeto royal. The cabbage-tree. 


It is a tall itrait tree, between two hundred and fifty and 


three hundred feet high. On the top is a white, tender, 
ſavoury, medullary ſubſtance, which, if eaten taw, is to 
the taſte like a wailnut, but boiled and pickled with the 


white leaves which furround it, it is one of the greateſt 
| delicacies in the Leeward iſlands. This fruit is called the 
klby belly, it runs cloſe along the inſide of the muſ- 


 pterygoidieus internus, and is inſerted carnous into 
* flelby membranous and cartilaginous part of the | 
liſachiana, Valſalva diſcovered it, and firſt obſerved | 


cabbage of the palm-tree. On the top of the trunk grows 


the involucrum of the flower and fruits called ſpatha, the 
fruits are round, and the ſize of an egg. See Raii Hiſt. 


In Jamaica the wild cabbage-tree bark (which is alſo 
called worm bark of Jamaica,) is much uſed for the de- 


ſtruction of worms in human ſubjects. The following is 


the account which is given by Mr. Anderſon, a medical 


practitioner there for ſome years. He mentions two ſorts 


of this bark, the one much paler than the other. The 
paler fort he obſerves is more rugged in its operation, oc- 
caſioning nauſea, and great unealineſs in the belly. The 
darker coloured bark, he ſays, reſembles much the caſſia 


lignea in colour, though it is of a much coarſer texture. 


But this laſt is the kind commonly uſed in the Weſt In- 
dies: it may be uſed with ſafety in any caſe where an an- 


thelminthic is neceſſary. The hazardous ſymptoms aſ- 


cribed to it, have moſt probably followed either an over 


doſe or the uſe of the paler ſort inſtead of the darker. ; 


To ſecure againſt an over doſe, it is left to begin with a 
tea-ſpoonfull of the decoction, and gradually increaſe it as 


often as it is repeated. The decoction is thus prepared, 


and adminiſtered: take of the bruiſed bark two ounces 
and a half; of water two. quarts; let it be boiled over a 
gentle fire to a pint and a half. Strain off the decoction, 
and keep it for uſe, in a bottle well corked. Of this de- 


coction a table-ſpoonfull is uſually given the firſt morn- 
ing for a doſe to a grown perſon; one and a half the ſecond, 


continuing to increaſe it gradually to four or five table- 
ſpoonfulls, and giving it for eight or nine mornings ſuc- 


ceſſively. After this, I commonly give a doſc of jalap, 


with a few grain of calomel, which ſeldom fails to bring 
away the worms, ſome dead ſome alive, If at any time 
T have found the decoction produce more than one or two 
looſe ſtools, I have added to each doſe a few drops of liq. 


laud. And in general I have given with each doſe, fifteen 
or twenty drops of the ſpirit ot lavender on a lump of ſugar. 


Edinb. Med. Commentaries, vol. 4. p. 85, &c. 
PALMA ADY. Sce ABANGA. | 
PALMA AMERICANA AYRI. The ebony tree. 
PALMA AMERICANA SPINOSA. 'The ebony tree. 

PALMA BRASILIENSIS SEYXEA AIR!., The e- 


bony tree. 
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PALMA CHRISTI. See CaTaruTIa. _ 
PALMA CHRIS I MAS. Male ſatyrion royal. 
PALMA COCCIFERA FIGURA OVALI. The 
Maldivia nut. * | | 
PALMA PINUS. A tall tree which reſembles both 
the palm and the pine tree. 
Palma is the name of many other trees and plants. 
PALMA. The palm of the hand. | 
PALME OLEUM It is the produce of the palma 
foliorum pediculis ſpinoſis fructu pruniſormi luteo oleoſo. 
Sloan Jam. Dr. Brown in his Nat: Hiſt. of Jamaica takes 
notice of the palma ſpinoſa minor fructu pruniformi, &c. 
Slo. cat. 178. called in Jamaica the mackaw tree. He ob- 
ſerves that the rind ſof the fruit is thick and yields a fattiſh 
ſubſtance, not unlite, or inferior to the real palm oil. He 
alſo mentions the palma tota ſpinoſa major, &c. Slo. cat. 
177. and H. ii. 119. called "the great mackaw tree, the 
fruit of which differs but little from that of the little mac- 
kaw tree, the huſks of the fruit is-alſo full of oil. He 
adds in his account of the great mackaw tree, that the ne- 
groes ſay it is the tree which yields the true palm oil. In 
the pharmacopœia of the Edinb. coll. This ſpecies of 
tree is deſcribed as being the palma foliorum pediculis 
ſpinoſis, fructu pruniformi luteo oleoſo. Sloane Jamaic. 
and Adanſon Seneg. Mr. Curtis, in his Catalogue of 
Medicinal, &c. Plants in the London Botanical Garden, 
calls the tree palma oleoſa, Linn. The tree is tall and 
unbranched, with long reed- like leaves elegantly diſpoſed 
on the top. Several ſpecies of it are met with in the 
warmer countries. The fruit is preſſed, or firſt bruiſed, 
and then boiled in water, by either of theſe methods the 
oil is obtained, which is of the conſiſtence of butter, and 
is eaten as ſuch by the inhabitants in Guinea, and in the 
Cape Verde iſlands. It is of a ſtrong, but not diſagreeable 
ſmell, and hath but very little taſte, The colour, whilſt 
good, is of a deep yellow inclined to red, but by long 
keeping it becomes pale, and is then to be rejected. This 
oil is uſed when mixed with ſome warm penetrating in- 
redients, to rub on parts affeCted with old pains, and in 
ome nervous diſorders. . 
PALMARIS BREVIS. Joannes Baptiſta Cannanus 
communicated this muſcle to Fallopius, and it was firſt 
publiſhed by Valverda, in his Anatomy written in Spaniſh, 
It riſes from the faſcia of the annular ligament, it runs a- 
croſs the ball of the little finger, and is loſt in the ſkin to 
pull it inwards. Brown calls it caro muſculoſa quadrata. 
P PALMARIS CUTANEDS, i. e. Palmaris brevis. 
PALM ARIS LONGUS. This muſcle lies on the in- 
ſide of the extenſor carpi radialis, and riſing tendinous 
from the inner condyl of the os humeri, it runs under the 
anuular ligament, makes a radiated expanſion on the palm, 
and is attached to the heads of the metacarpal bones, and 
the firlt joint of the fingers. It is alſo called ulnaris gra- 
cilis. | | 
PALMATA. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of orchis. 
PALMEIRA BRAVA. Ray ranks it as a palm-tree. 
PALMOS. A palpitation of the heart, from Taxa, 
to beat. - 
PALMULA. | A date. | 
flat end of a rib. 
PALPEBRAE. The eye-lids. They are connected to 
the circumference of the ſocket by the tunica conjunctiva, 
fee ADNATA. They are compoſed of the common tegu- 
ments, a cartilage called tarſus, and an external mem- 
brane. They have two angles or corners, one the ſmall 
or external, the other the large or internal; theſe angles 
are called canthuſes. The form of each eye-lid is that of 
a a ſegment of a circle, and in regard to the eye, is ſuch, 
that when both eye-lids are ſhut, they make an uniform 
arch, adapted to the convexity of the eye, and in contact 
with it; but in regard to one another when ſhut, their 
edges are ſo contrived, that they leave a fort of groove, 
or channel between them, which is narrow toward the outer 
angle, and wider toward the inner, and ſerves to conduct 
the tears as they come from the upper part of the eye to 
what are called the lachrymal points. The margin, or 
baſis of each eye-lid, being a cartilage of a conſiderable 
thickneſs, is divided imo the outer and inner edges; it is 
the outer edge only of each lid that is ſuppoſed to join 
when the eye-lids are ſhut, the inner edge being formed 
eblique or flanting, makes the groove, or channel, above 
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Alſo a name for the broad and 


the bload, and that this is the moſt frequent; the 0 


firm habit, of a ſanguine, melancholy temperamei 


PAL 


mentioned, for the paſſage of the tears t 


points. This margin is the tarſus a lg Jr 
exe-lids is the broadeſt, The cutis is very dhe. WP" 
lids. The outer edge of each eye-lid is furnithe T oh br 
row of hairs called cilia. On the internal ed * 5 
lid in the tarſus, is a row of ſmall holes which 7 1 
excretory ducts of the ciliary glands. l, 4 we 
edge of the upper tarſus, and the inferior of the 0 . 3 
is contained a membranous expanſion to the nei F apt 
edges of the orbit; each of thoſe membrane; * 3 he 
with its reſpective tarſus, has the ſorm of the J n 
which it belongs, and is called ligamentum _ 50 du 


ligaments of the eye-lids are reckoned 

the inner angle, to the naſal proceſs 1 any: : 
ſuperius we ſee one, which is the tendon of the obie 
at the external angle we ſee another ligament . 
fuſed on the bonybrim, blended withthe cellular el 
a third goes all round, proceeding out of the brim 
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others 


orbit from the perioſteum. The inſide of | 2 
lined by the ApnaTa, which ſee. The . — 
ſubſerve the motions of the. eye-lids, are the orhic # alpit 
and levator palpebræ ſuperioris. The eje-lids, and Gare 
muſcles are furniſhed with branches from the any 0 the he 
| temporal, and frontal arteries, and theſe commuy Amor jſ. 
with thoſe ſent to the internal membrane of the ey | Fike vi 
The levator palpebræ receives a branch from the int | with : | 
maxillary artery. The veins correſpond very nearly A is ove 
the arteries, and carry their blood into external ju he cauſe 
by means of the veins in the temples and face. n 1s - 
nerves proceed from the opthalmic branch of the pg up flair 
pair, from the ſuperior maxillary branch,of the fiſt . 
and from the portio dura of the ſeventh pair; the le | ometime 
palpebre ſuperioris receives a branch from the thiid þ ſo much 
The eye-lids defend the eyes from the light during beation 3 | 
they preſerve the eye from becoming dry by their ire a; the 
motion, which ſpreads the tears over the external ft | „ Whbe 
of the globe. See LAcRYMATIES GLanDuLE, Ly happens 
MAIL. IA PUNCTA, and LACRYMAL1S SACCULUs, ncles of 


PALPITATIO. So the Latins call the palpitati 
the heart. The Greeks called it palmos, a wibrati 
trembling of the heart. Some confouud the pal 
cordis with the cardialgia and cardiaca paſſio. Dr. 
len places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſe 
order ſpaſmi. The only one ſpecies he calls pal 
cardiaca. . 85 1 

There is a morbid painful palpitation of the heart, 
is chronical. There is a kind of this diſorder which 
pens to perſons otherwiſe healthy, and is occaione 
NN paſſions, ſurprize, ſtrong exerciſe, &c. 
rius ſays there are two ſorts, one from plenitude or h 
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from vapours. In the firſt he ſays, there is an un 
pulſe; in the latter, the pulſe is unaffected, 
Thoſe are the moſt ſubject to this diſorder who a 


delicate minds, aud ſubject to frights ; alſo the young 
abound in blood and juices, and thoſe whoſe evac 
of blood whether natural or artificial, are negleQ 
ns ns 5 3 

A palpitation of the heart may ariſe, either f 
quick influx of the nervous fluid into the external ſ 
of the heart about its baſis, or from a defect thered 
ſome of the nerves in this viſcus. The formal cauſe 
ways ſo violent a contraction and convulſion of the 
that it is moved out of its natural ſtate: but the m 
or proximate cauſe is a certain ſtagnation of the 
eſpecially in the right ventricle of the heart, and 
great congeſtion of it to the ſame part; on dcco 
which there happens, an impetuous influx of the ne 


kind into the cardiac nerves and fibres of the heart, ted by t 
preternatural contraction of them. The mediate Miceeds | 
are either in the heart, about it, or in parts ny uſes, y 
it. Among the firſt, the moſt frequent and _ 1 Palpy 
are polypous concretions, which are always fi 10 Wer of di 
membranous, generated principally in the ven” tindic 
auricles of the heart, then reaching into the veil Motions 
| thence frequently forced into the arteries; _ iVeſlels; 
the fluids; a defect in the uſual evacuation 10 ben an 
tight ſtays are not an unfrequent cauſe of 1 : * tre, ar 
| young women; coſtiveneſs; a difficult 51 * h, out 
blood through the abdominal viſcera; 2 ſudiie the di 
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Is when the itch, &c. is repelled; a de- 
y ello pn dilturbance in the mind; intenſe 
bete it in many hypocondriac patients, and 
? Furs have the ſame effect in hyſteric women; 
oy iment 3 Hippocrates aſſerts, that all palpitations 
Wont are accompanied with flatulencies, ſtrictures 
E wn thighs, and legs; too tight cloaths; hectic 
* aneuriſms, &c. PIE 
Nino this diſorder it often happens, that the arteries 
E gras affected with a violent pulſation, eſpecially 
Thor the clavicles 3 the diſeaſe frequently intermits 
4 during the body's being at reſt; but after the 
| 4 of any of the cauſes 1t returns, the pulſations 
0 preat that ſometimes its motions may be perceived 
te outhde of the cloaths z it is ſometimes more vio- 
nd ſometimes leſs ſo; ſometimes continues a longer, 
A others a leſs time; ſometimes it attacks during 
d awakes ſuddenly; ſometimes it only happens 
i tay, and is worſt after eating; ſometimes anxiety, 
meaſneſs in the præcordia, precedes; in the parox- 
of palpitations the breathing is difficult; though the 
ei intermitting, it does not correſpond with the mo- 
ofthe heart, but is languid and diminiſhed ; in a vi- 
ut paroxyſm, a great uneaſineſs is perceived in the re- 
ck the præcordia, and a conſiderable languor of the 
\ with a tremor of the joints remain after the pal- 
is over. When polypous concretions in the heart 
he cauſe, the following ſigns uſually attend: the pal- 
in is immediately increaſed after violent exerciſe, 
z up ſtairg, or the lighteſt commotions of the blood; 
anxiety about the præcordia, with a weak, unequal, 
| onetimes intermitting pulſe ; the patient breathes 
fo much difficulty that ſometimes there is danger of 
eon; fainting frequently comes on, and ſometimes 
ul; the pulſe is ſometimes ſtrong, at others more 
e. When the polypous continues fixed, no palpita- 
lappens; but when it is removed, it fluctuates in the 
ncles of the heart, and partially or fully ſtopping the 
wes of the blood through ſome or other of the veſſels, 
hitation, or ſpeedy death is the conſequence. When 
undance of blood cauſes a palpitation, de ſigns are, 
wuntenance is florid, the veſſels turgid with blood, 


xr the intervals, the more violent they are. | 

| jaitation of the heart ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
tyhich is perceived in women, about che laſt months 
ſeznancy, in the epigaſtric region, and which 1s only 
lation of the celiac arteries, in conſequence of too 
b blood being hurried throogh —_ EE. 
lhe remarkable ſymptom attending a violent palp:- 
In of the heart, is a pain which is acute and pungent, 
ſeated immediately above the right orifice of the ſto- 
d. The third pair of cervical nerves paſs out be- 
kn the third and fourth vertebræ, ſoon communicates 
the ſecond, and ſending down a large branch, which 


terre that runs along the pericardium to be loſt in the 
Firagm ; in this courſe the right phrenic is obliged to 
We a ſmall turn round that part of the pericardium 


tare ſtrong palpitations have this kind of pain. 


ends in a fatal ſwooning, or a ſuffocation. An un- 


Rerous circumſtances. When the diſorder is idiopa- 
o chere is very little dependence on any means made 
c for relief; but when it is ſymptomatie, its cure is 
& by the removal of the original diſorder. When 
Weeds from terror, and returns often, it produces 
uſes, which again may prove a cauſe of the worſt 
r Palpitations attending various diſeaſes, increaſe the 
de of diſagreeable prognoſtics. 
eindications of cure are, to allay the preternatura] 
"Wions of the nervous parts and fibres of the heart 
eſlels; to hinder the ſtagnation of the blood about 
and lungs, by deriving its afflux to theſe parts 
., © and rendering the circulation more free. And, 


9 out of the paroxyſm, to remove the cauſes which 
e Uiforder, 5 


1 
0 


Ithe pulſe is large: in a fit of very ſtrong paſpitation, 
litance between the pulſations is greater, and the 


by joined by another from the fourth, forms the phre- 


ich covers the apex of the heart; hence it is, that ſuch 


/j1,ation of the heart, when it frequently returns, 
ues long, or is violent, is always to be feared, as it 


A pulſe, or a difficulty of breathing attending, are 


ä 


PAN 


To prevent the returns of the diſorder, avoid every 
known occaſional cauſe, and carefully adhere to regula- 
rity reſpecting the non-naturals. If there are any ſymp- 
toms of a polypus, all violent motions are to be avoided, 
leſt the polypus ſhould be looſened. All tight ligatures 
ſhould be made eaſy, and the cloaths ſhould be equally ſo; 
the patient ſhould never continue long in che cold; and 
when the fit approaches, a clyſter ſhould be inſtantly ad- 


miniſtered, and the extremities rubbed; as to the paſſions 


of the mind, endeavour to keep them free from every de- 
gree of exceſs. 


During the paroxyſm, eriquire for the cauſe, Bleeding 
the principal remedy, except the cauſe be weak nerves, 
or lax habit, in which laſt caſe give the bark, with ner- 
vous and ferrugineous medicines. If the cauſe be in an 
ebullition, or ferment in the fluids, nitre, tart. emet. as a 
perſpirative. Hoffmann's mineral anodyne liquor &c. in 
a glaſs of water, If flatulence produces the fit, or when 


the above medicines, give oily and carminative clyſters, 
rub the feet with warm cloths, and then put them into, 
warm water. If hemorrhages have preceded, to the a- 
bove add analeptics and cordials ; the eſſence of amber is 
particularly proper; bladders of warm water may be ap- 


If gouty ſpaſms are the cauſe, bleed, bliſter, give vola- 
tiles, and put the feet into warm water. 

Out of the fit, the whole intention of cure conſiſt 
removing, or at leaſt diminiſhing the cauſe ; thus, if there 


it; if the palpitation is ſymptomatic, remove the original 
diſorder; if a bilious acrimony gives riſe to it, lemon 


very uſeful ; pedilaves ſhould not be uſed until the feet 
begin to grow warm by rubbing them, nor until the fit is 
going off. = 8 
See Actuarius, Hollerius 
Hoffmann. | 
PALUDAPIUM. Smallage. : 
PAMPINIFORME CORPUS, i. e. Spermatica corda. 
PAMPINIFORMES. See DvucTtvs Troracicus. 
PAMPINIFORMIA CORPORA, from pampinus, a 
vine leaf, and forma, /hape, i. e. Spermatica Corda. The 


to the tendrils of a vine, is called pampiniformis. - 
PANACEA, from way, the neuter, of Tas, all, and ao 
a remedy, Tay, all, and axog, whence is derived, navaxua, 


comes from xa, all, and fro 
uaſi omnia ſanans. | | | 
PANACEA DUPLICATA, i. e. Arcanum duplica- 

tum. þ 

There are many panaceas, as of antimony, mercury, 

&c. in molt of the former diſpenſatories. | 

PANACEA VEGETABILIS, 

ſaffron. 8 
PANACES HERACLEUM. A 


lium. 


A name given to 


ſpecies of ſphondy- 
denſe. S „ | | 
PANACI HERACLEO, i. e. Tabaria. 
PANARIS. The whitloe. See ParRonycuira, 
 PANARITIA. A whitloe with fever. 
PANARITIUM. A whitloe. 
PANATA, or Panatella. Panada. 
PANAVA. The cataputia. 
PANAX. See PAS TINAcA. | 
PANAX ASCLEPIUM. Eſculapius's all-heal. 
PANAX ASCLEPIUM. Candy 4!l-heal. 
PANAX CHIRONEUM, Dwarf ciſtus. tu 
PANAX COLONT, called alſo ſtachys paluſtris foe: 
tida, galeophs anguſtifolia fœtida, ſideritis anglica ſtru- 
moſa radice, galeopſis paluſtris betonicæ folio ' jog varies 
gato, marrubium aquaticum acutum. Clown's wound- 
wort, or all-heal. Boerhaave ranks it as a ſpecies of gale- 


opſis, Cœſalpinus calls it tertiola, and commends it againſt 
the tertian ague. | 


PANAX COSTINUM. Opoponax- wort. 
8 PANAX 


the patient is coſtive, ſkin dry, the feet cold, beſides. 
1 b . 57 | 
plied to the ſtomach. If an aſthma attends, bliſter, and 
give the volatile tincture of valerian at proper intervals. 


s in 


is a plethora, reduce it by proper evacuations; if a defi- 5 
ciency of good blood, endeavour to improve and increaſe 


Juice, or other agreeable vegetable acids, will be proper; 
if the pulſe begins to be affected, bleed; opiates are often 


„ Sennertus, Lommiug and 


ſpermatic veſſels form a plexus, which from its ſimilitude 


i. e. remedium univerſale, an univerſal medicine, or it, 
m the verb axcouai, to heal, 


PANACES MOSCHATUM. hr © Herbatum Canas 
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PAN 


PANAX HERACLEUM, Opoponax- wort. 
PANAX PAS TINACEA. Opoponax- wort. 
PANCASEOLUS, i. e. Bulbocaſtanum. 


PANCH YM AGOGUM, from mas, all, 3 humour, | 


and ayw, to, bring away. Ihe name of ſome! cathartic 
extracts, which are ſaid to purge away all kinds of hu- 
mouse: 3 nnd: af 
PANCRATIUM. A name for the ſcilla vulgaris ra- 
dice rubra. It was alſo the name of an exerciſe which was 
uſed by the antients, and confiſted of a mixture of vreſt- 
ling and boxing. a | | 2 0 85 
PANCREAS, from mav, all, and up, fleſh. The 
aus. It is ſituated tranſverſely 
under the ſtomach, in the duplicature of the poſterior 
portion of the meſocolon, and reaches from the duodenum 
to the ſpleen, Its ſhape reſembles a dog's-tongue.: It hath. 
two edges, one anterior, the other poſterior; and two 
ſides, one ſuperior, and the other inferior. Its head lies 
in the firſt curvature of the duodenum, thence it runs 
acroſs the ſpine to the ſpleen behind and below the ſto- 
mach. There is a natural cavity into the epiploon, be- 
tween the lower fide of the ſtomach, and the upper fide 


of the meſocolon. It is here that the arteries, veins, and 


nerves enter, and the cyſtic and hepatic ducts come out 


to form the ductus communis cholidochus, which goes 
into the duodenum near the pancreatic duct. The veſſels | 
of the pancreas come from thoſe of the ſpleen, which' | 
run along it. 
from the meſenterica and gaſtrica dextra. The ſubſtance 


That head next the duodenum hath veſſels 


of this viſcus is that of a conglomerate gland; in the whole 


length of it is a duct called ductus Wirtſungii, from its 


diſcoverer, but generally it is ſpoken of by the name of 


ductus pancreaticus ; its beginning is towards the ſpleen, 


as it goes on it receives branches, grows larger, and pro- 
ceeds into the duodenum, in the ſame canal as the biliary 
duct; the pancreatic duct is very thin, and without 


valves; it does not always go out jointly with the biliary 


duct, but it is ſeldom that we meet with it otherwiſe. 


Malpighi makes the pancreas a cluſter of veſiculæ; Ruyſch 
brings it out to be vaſcular, as injections prove it to be. 
The nerves come from the plexus hepaticus, plexus /| 
ſplenicus, plexus meſentericus, &c. The pancratic juice | 
reſembles the ſaliva, but is leſs viſcid, and contains a | 


larger proportion of the ſalts of the blood; it is probably 


a menſtruum for the ſolution of our aliment, but that it | 
acts as a ferment, as ſome have aſſerted, is doubtful. All | 


the pancreatic juice is ſent into the duodenum, and is 
ſecreted moſt when the ſtomach is fulleſt. 5 
PANCREAS MINUS. Where the great extremity of 
the pancreas is connected to the duodenum, it ſends out 
an elongation, with a diſtinct duct in it, which open in- 
w the duodenum. 8 . OE. | 
PANCREATICA. Inflammation of the pancreas. 
PANCREATICÆE ARTEREZA. The ſplenic artery 
runs from the cœliac artery, under the ſtomach and pan- 


creas, to the ſpleen; it adheres to the lower poſterior 


part of the pancreas, to. which it gives ſeveral branches 
called pancreatice arterie. 


* PANCREATICEA VEN A. They are ſeveral ſmall 


branches from the ſplenica, which run to the pancreas a- 
long its lower fide. 'There are other ſmall pancreatic veins 
which do not ariſe from the ſplenica. 5 


PANCRENE. The pancreas. 
PANDALITIUM, 1. e. Paronychia. 
PANDEMIUS. Epidemical. 4 
PANDICULATIO, Pandiculation, or Stretching. 

See OsciraT1o. It is that reſtleſs ſtretching and un- 

eaſineſs that accompany the cold fit of an intermitting 

fever. 


PANEM-PALKA. A ſpurious ſpecies of nut- meg 
PaANICULA. A panicle. A ſtalk diffuſed into ſe- 
veral pedicles, ſuſtaining the flowers or fruits. Of this 
kind are the oat, millet, &c. Panicula is alſo a diminu- 
tive of panus, a ſpecies of tubercle, It is a name for a 
ſort of crude bile. $ 

PANICULA Minore, i. e. Panicum. 


PANICUM. A plant ſo called from its panicle. Com- 


mon panic. The ſpike conſiſts of innumerable thick ſeeds 
diſpoſed in leſſer ſpikes, ſo as to appear like a cluſter. It 
is cultivated in Germany. The feeds have been uſed as 


Mate W w- — P — 


| whence unfermented bread only 


P A Þ 


food, but are not ref arded in medicine. | white 
vel ſpecies. See Re Hiſt. edicine, There 1 a it 
PANIS, i. e. Phygethlon. medicinal ! 


ANIS. Bread. From ma, all in all, G% Wii" * 


ſhould be compoſed of flour well kneadeq , aby ſettl 
eſt water, ſeaſoned with a little ſalt, Termen | pilated» 
hneſt yeaſt, and ſufficiently baked, Unfermentey. Ihe weig 
is viſcid and glutinous; fermentation deſtroys thi duce 2 


dity, and renders it more eaſil 


he uſe of 
ſame time inclines the ſubſtanc 


of the op! 
I. oth 
goraton + 
rob 15 r 


y digeſtible, but ? 
es fermented to ac 
can be proper wherl 
That bread which j 
d in water, is the 


cidity abounds in the ſtomach. 
lighteſt, and moſt eaſily diflolve 


wholeſome, digeſted with the greated facili p rt tak 
eſt converted to laudable nutrition: the 55 hg. action 
chalk, and alum, oppoſe diſſolution. The beſt breg ſyrup cor 


general uſe is made with good wheat, jig + 


all prot | 
gether {bran and all); to which one-ſix ground dor 


teenth 
meal may be added. Bran conſiſts of the halts h 
grain, and a little of the farinaceous matter and 7 Je of the 
poſed to have a laxative and detergent qualit | , three po 
made with the whole of the grain, viz. the ad eas, and 
_ _— the ancients, autopyros. gf 
and Panis Cibarius. | hett, W 
flour with all its bran: PE 825 F Bread m. s: ther 
PANIS CUC ULI, i. e. Acetofella, Wer fr 
PANIS PORCIN US, i. e. Cyclamen. elf 
PANNCULUS. A piece of cloth. through. 2 
PANNICULUS ADIPOSIS, i. e. Celluloſa mend b nic! 
PANNICULUS CARNOSUS. Drake deſcribe" ft 
in the human ſubject; but Winſlow, Hunter, &c. Erne 
its exiſtence, and ſay it is only in brutes. Some #4 ne pound 
only in the face. e la ſult c 
PANNUS. Woollen cloth. The name of a diſt ws ſyrup 
in the eye, called alſo unguis; and of a diſorder j 1 
ſkin, as a ſpot or mark, from a veneral or other cau Tap 18 £ 
PANOPHOBIA. A kind of melancholy attended” fl 
groundleſs fear. See MEr.ANcoLia. ſes of me 
PANOCHLZ. Bubos in the groin. 5 
PANTH EE. Penſtrle beds. ly the 
PANTICES. The inteſtines  _ —_— 
PANULA, or Panus. A fort of crude bile, bw 
PANUS, i. e. Phygethlon. —_— 
| Pac AGULA. 80 the Portugueſe call the af . 
chum. 1 Ris ba 
PAPAGA & PAPAGALLI.” Names for the ſce = 
baſtard-ſaffron. They are ſo called from the na. 4, 
eating them, 1 8 ! | [od of 
PAPAS. Potatoes. 5 3 _ 
_ PAPAVER, from pappa, that is pap ; becauſe fo ” a 
ly nurſes mixed this plant with the children's p-“ Sag 
as a remedy againſt the pains of the colic. | bs , 
PAPAVER ALBUM, called alſo papaver ho 1 boy 
ſemine albo, ches boul. White garden poppy. Pa 1 . 
ſomniferum album, or papaver calycibus capſuliſqugn, en 
bris foliis amplexicaulibus incifis, Lin. WY... 
This ſpecies: is called white, becauſe its flower | to | 
are white. | 5 * 
PAPAVER NIGRUM, called alſo papaver ho 1 
nigro ſemine. Black garden poppy. 2 F 
This ſpecies is thus Bene becauſe its ſeeds are bl E 2 
Theſe plants are found wild in ſome parts of Re AVE; 
and feveral varieties, as to their flowers, are produc puoi 
| culture in our gardens. The head, ſtalks, and A 5 
| have an unpleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh biting ta ar 
| the ſame kind with thoſe of opium. This ſmell aud =" 
are lodged in a milky juice, which abounds chiefly , nx 
cortical part of the heads, which may be collected Tix 
ſiderable quantities by lightly wounding them wh War; 
moſt ripe, and when the juice is run out, preſi bed b 
what did not run, and which, on being expoled fo MAY. 
tle time to a warm air, thickens into a tenacious ca * a 
loured maſs, ſimilar to the opium brought from May 4 
Kc. it is weaker as a medicine, one grain of fore N inn 
um is often equal to two of ours, yet is ſtronger, in fuk 
| and taſte. The juices obtained from the white q vi "Ia 
black poppy differ no other than in quant), Why: 
by each; the white affording the largeſt quantity * 
| ors Faq as urpC 0m 
ſeeds contain an infipid oil, uſed for the fame 0! "ay 


the olive oil; it is obtained by expreſſion, and 15 "6 
the narcotic quality of the poppy head» 


PAP 


git is always cultivated when the intention is 
of a uſes, Sce PAPAVER ALBUM, above. A 
-_- the heads in water ſtrongly preſſed out, de- 
u ſettling, then clarified with the white of an egg, 
F err yields an extract amounting to 1-5th or 
acight of the heads. This extract is Caid not 
ice 2 nauſea or giddneſs, which generally fol- 
eile of foreign opium. Its doſe is about double 
the opium from abroad; it checks a diarrhoea as 
gin other opium, but does not ſo powerfully check 
FP made from the white poppy heads. The- 
belt takes notice of it; he made it with the uice 
wcoction of theſe heads, and uſed honey for giving 


will + | | N 
Syrupus e Meconia five Diacodion. 

4 of the heads of dried white poppies, without their 
\ three pounds and a half; of water, fix gallons. Slice 
ads, and boil them in the water, often ſtirring them, 
key may not burn, till about a third only of the li- 
«ft, which will be almoſt all imbibed by the pop- 
i: then take all from the fire, and preſs the liquor 


;by itſelf to about two quarts, and ſtrain whilſt hot, 


{ir a night, that the faeces may ſublide ; next morn- 
hr off the clear liquor, and boil it with fix pounds of 
refined ſugar, till the whole comes to the weight 
je pounds, or a little more, that it may become a ſy- 
{a juſt conſiſtence. | er es 

ws ſyrup is given to children in doſes of two drams, 
lults an ounce and a. half. In general an ounce of 
ſrup is equal to one grain of opium; but it is ſubject 
t rariation in point of ſtrength from the different 
res of maturity, and tbe foil and ſeaſons in which 
xe produced, the poppy heads varying according to 
u the quantity they contain of the narcotic pro- 


AER RUBRUM, called alſo papaver rhœas, pa- 
erraticum. Corn roſe, wild poppy. 
eis, Linn. This plant hath deep red flowers, 
K"loured ſ-eds, hairy leaves and ſtalks. It is com- 
in corn-fields, and is ſometimes, like the others, 
to vary its lowers by culture. The heads contain the 
ind of narcotic juice with thoſe of the preceding, 
" {mall a quantity that they are wholly neglected. 
ares of the flowers, on expreſſion, yield a deep red 
þ and impart the ſame to watery liquors, and a bright 
pale red to reCtified ſpirit, A ſyrup is made by 
ng Ib iv. (s. of boiling water on tþ iv. of freſh gather- 


tt them ſtand together all night: pour off the liquor 
* morning, and with a ſufficient quantity of ſugar 


1 * 


en into 28 | | 
IPAVER CORNICULATUM. Sea poppy, or yel- 
| med poppy. It is a name for ſeveral ſpecics of glau- 


MAVER HERACLEUM, i. e. Cyanus ſegetum 


cœruleo. f 


2 cooling external medicine. 


album, 


1 wh enumerates thirty-four ſpecies. See Lewis's 
cd, Neumann's Chem. Works. 


= 7 by Ray. | 
bake MAS, called alſomamzra mas. The male 
Wy A 
© late 

Te f a 
FU and is ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 


\  ONACEA, Papilionaceous. Flowers are thus 
; 5 their reſemblance to the wings of a butterfly 
ended; they always conſiſt of theſe four parts, 


„ mamzra fœmina. Female papa tree. 


np coaliſtence. The London College directs the 


Aout from the heads: in the next place boil the li- 


It is the pa- 


wers; when all the flowers are emerged in the wa- 


MAVER SPINOSUM, called alſo argemone Mexi- 
r Purging thiſtle. Its juice 1s called glaucium, and | 


Ale SPUMEUM,' i. e. Lychnis ſylveſtris, or 


A kind of tree, two ſpecies of which are 


in reſembles a melon ;. it is eaten raw or prepar- 


he white poppy affords the largeſt quantity of ac- | 


rough a ſieve, and then through a thin flannel : ſet | 


| 


„called alſo papaya Peruvianis, papayama- | 
| they give a plexus, and then form two ropes, one anterior 


FAR 


viz. the vexillum or ſtandard, the alæ or two wings, and 


the carina or keel. The keel is ſometimes entire, and 
ſometimes it conſiſts of two petals or ſegments adhering 
together. Of this tribe are peas, beans, kidney beans, 
vetches, and other leguminous plants. See Miller's Dict. 
— PAPILLA. The nipple, alſo called mamma and ma- 
milla. "Thus the little eminences on the breaſt, are called. 
In children of both ſexes, and in males of all ages, they 
are commonly no more than cutaneous tubereles. In fe- 
males arrived at the age of puberty, the nipple begins to 
increaſe, in pregnant women and thoſe who give ſuck it is 
large, in old age it decreaſes and becomes flabby. The 
body of the nipple contains the terminations of the tubuli 
lactiferi, where they are tortuous, and act as valves; but 
as they are diſtenſible, as the nipple is handled they become 
ſtraight, and thus the milk hath a free paſſage. 
PAPILLA. So Peyer calls the inteſtinal glands, 


| PAPILLE MEDULLARES. Small eminences on 
| the medulla oblongata, called by Winſlow tubercula ma- 


millaria. | 

PAPILLA PYRAMIDALES. On the ſurface of the 
ſkin theſe are obſerved. They are longer in ſome parts, 
as in the fingers, where they are called villi, and appear, 
in rows, each having two ranks contiguous. They are 
the organs of touch, being the terminations of the cuta- 
neous nerves, each of which are incloſed in two or three 
covers. 3 

PAPILLARE OS, i. e. Os ſphenoides. 

PAPILLARIS HERBA. Nipple wor 

PAPILLARES PROCESSUS. The extremities of the 
olfactory netves inſerted into the mucous membrane of the 
noſe are thus named. V | 

PAPPA. Palteboard. ; I 

PAPPOS. The downy hairs upon the chin, 


PAPPUS. Potatoes, alſo the down of the ſeeds of 


plants : hence plants, whoſe ſeeds, when ripe, are fur- 
niſhed with down, are called pappoſe or pappeſcent. 
PAPULA. A pimple or ulcerous tubercle, 
Cullen places it as a variety of phlogoſis phlegmone, It 
ſuppurates with difficulty. ee 
PAPYRUS. The paper: tree, called alſo papyrus Ni- 


lotica Alpina, Ægyptiaca, Cyperus Niloticus vel Syriacus. 


This tree afforded to the Egyptians food, furniture for 
beds, and other utenſils in 
for prieſts, and paper. 

uſed in preſcriptions it ſignifies a pair or two. Some me- 
dicines are called (ine pari, without an equal. 


the head. | | . | 
PAR MENTALE, i. e. Muſculus levatores labii in- 


ſerio res. rhe, 2 LTP 
PAR VAGUM. The eighth pair of nerves from the 
head, which are alſo called nervi vagi, nervi ſympathetici 


medii. This pair is made up of ſeveral ſmali chords which 
come from almoſt the whole length of the medulla oblon- 
gata, and being joined with the acceſſorius Williſii, which 


is a ſmall rope running up laterally from the medulla ſpi- 


nalis, paſſes through the foramen to join this eighth pair, 


which goes out by that common hole between the tempo- 
ral and occipital bones, where likewiſe the internal jugular 
vein goes out of the cranium. The par vagum goes down 
the neck, by the ſide of the carotid arteries, and behind 
the internal jugular, and is accompanied by the intercoſtal 


nerve to the lalt cervical vertebrz, thence paſſes down into 


| the thorax, gives branches to the pharynx, larynx, &c. 


and join many nerves. As they enter the thorax they go 
acrols the ſubclavian arteries, and as the right trunk paſſes 
before the ſubclavian, it ſends off a twig, which bends 
backwards under the artery, and runs up the ſide of the 
aſpera arteria; this is called the recurrent nerve. Aſter- 
wards the par vagum runs down behind the lungs, to which 


the other poſterior, which are called nervi ſtomachici, 

which paſs along with the ceſophagus through the aper- 

ture in the diaphragm, and are diſperſed on the ſto- 

mach, &c. 57 | 

PARA. A Greek prepoſition which, when prefixed to 
I” 4 . 


ouſes, ſails for thips, ſnoes 
PAR. When applied to days it ſignifies even, when 
PAR CUCULLARE. 80 Caflerius calls the muſcu'us | 


_ crico-arytznoides. 


PAR LINGUALE. The ninth pair of nerves from 
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PAR 


the name of a diforder denotes its ſlightneſs, as paraplexia, 
a light apoplexy, &c. „ 
PARACELSUS. His excellence conſiſted in being a 
practitioner in a very dark age, and in having obtained 
ſome knowledge of the uſe of mercury and opium. In- 
deed, he made ſome improvement in ſurgery, and began 
to throw off the idle notions of former times. About 
ninety years after him ſprang vp Van Helmont. See 
HEL MONT. | 
PARACENTESIS, from wapari/icn, to make a perfora- 
tien. This operation is commonly called tapping, and is 
uſed for diſcharging water through the integuments of the 
belly from the cavity thereof. The place appointed for the 
perforation is about four fingers breadth from the navel, 
or rather in the middle betwixt the navel and the upper 
part of the os ilium. The left fide is uſually preferred, on 
account of not injuring the kver. Mr. Sharp obſerves that, 
if the navel protuberates; and that not the inteſtines or. 
ementum, but water is only lodged there, a ſmall punc- 
ture made there with a lancet will diſcharge the water, 
without endangering a rupture of the part; BO, 
In the young and robuſt, or if the conſtitution is not 
too much enfeebled, this operation may be performed; 
but when there is a fever, a ſcirrhus in any of the viſcera, 
an internal abſceſs, a conſumption, &c. refrain from this 
operation. 925 (Ex Hh 
If the extravaſated fluid remains in the ſame ftate for 
| ſeveral years, particularly if the health in other reſpects is 
good, the evacuation ts a radical cure, provided that the 
health is otherwiſe unaffeted ; but whilſt the bulk of the 
water increaſes, there is not that confidence of a radical cure. 
Upon a ſudden evacuation of the waters in a hydrops 
| peCtoris, or in an aſcites, a violent deliquium enſues, be- 


cauſe the preſſure of the water is taken off from the arte- 
ries, whence they dilate, and the blood ruſhes into them | 
| PARALYSIS, from Taganuw, to diſſolve or welt 
In order to the eafy and ſafe performance of this opera-, 
tion, it is proper to have in readineſs, 1. A roller of flan- 
nel, or a flannel that may be Jaced about the belly, after 


from the upper parts of the body too ſuddenly. 


the evacuation of the water; whether a roller or the laced 
flannel are uſed, begin with faſtening them tight about the 
lower part of the belly, and continuing the ſame upwards, 
that the bowels may be duly preſſed againft the diaphragm. 


2. A piece of flannel, which, when doubled four-fold, 
will be about a foot ſquare. 3. A quart or thereabout of 
proof ſpirit, in which to dip the roller and flannel cloth 
- before applying them to the belly. 4. A piece of ſticking 

| plaſter about two inches ſquare, in the middle of which 
will be laid three pledgets of lint, one larger than the other, 
the leaſt being about the ſize of a ſix-pence. 5. The tro- 

char with its canula, the point of which is dipped in 
oil; and a probe with which to thruſt back the inteſ- 
tines if they obſtruct the mouth of the canula when the 
water is nearly evacuated. 6, Two or three large baſons, 
to receive the water, and a pail to empty them into. 7. 

Four perſons beſides the operator, on& on each fide, to 
keep a proper preſſure on the patient's ſides, obſerving to 
prefs from behind rather forward, and continuing this 
- preflure during the time that the water is paſſing oft, and 
- alſo until the roller or the laced flannel are ſecurely appli- 
ed. One aſſiſtant will be employed in taking the bafins 
away when full, and providing the operator with empty 
ones; and the fourth aſhſtant will be ready to ſupply the 


patient with a little wine or other cordial if he faints. 


When the water is drawn off, lay the pledgets upon the 
wound, and ſecure them with the plaſter ; over them lay 
the flannel cloth, and then begin with the bandage or laced 


flannel, as already mentioned. See Heiſter's Surgery 
Le Dran's Operations; Sharp's Operations. | 
PARACMASTICI. See AcMasT1cCos. 


| PARACOF, from Tagexoue, difficult hearing. Dullneſs 


of hearing. | | h 
PARACOPE: In Hippocrates it is a ſlight delirium. 


guiſhed. See SURDITAs, 2. Paracufs im 
| when the ſound perceived is not from in... 
cited within the ear. See Tinrys 


 PARADISAICA ARBOR, 


have erroneouſly been ſuppoſed to be the feed 
cardamoms, whence they are called b 
maximum; by others, malagueta, 
melleguetta, maniguetta, and carda 
are brought from Guinea and the 
angular, of a reddifh brown colo 
within ; ſmaller than pepper, 
ſembling cardamom ſeeds. 


| Imaging 
ithout, by 
; Avkivy, 


rains of Paradiſe. 


PARADISE GRANA. 


hey grow i 
like unripe figs, and about the LONG 


Neumann's Chem. Works. 


ed tongue, 


PARAGUA, i. e. Caſſine. 


M, to ſirangle. A ſpecies of angina, 
PARALLELA. A fort of ſcurf or leproſy, 


venereal difcale. 
of the neck. 


palſy ; often it ſignifies a palſy of a particular pa 


eaſe in the claſs neuroſes, and order comata. 


verſly, as both legs and thighs. 4. Paralyp 
when too powerful ſedatives are applied external 
internally, 1 | 


blood, is acute; but it ſoon becomes chronical 
palfies are all, and at all times, chronical. 


the head are affected, from any part of the 


a particular pa/ſy; when both ſides are ſcized, 
is loſt, it is then an apoplexy. 


of too much vital heat or too little, and that 
effect follows from oppoſite caules, ſo the 2 
will require different remedies, according te 


ke unt. ſize of one. Thid 
divided internally into three cells, in ad ef Bo 


tained two rows of ſeeds. T hey have the favour 
damoms, and the pungency of pepper : their 

does not reſide like that of cardamoms in their ele le: 
but in their reſin. The diſtilled oi! pollefles tei an 
but is mild; the remaining decoction inipillated to 
tract retains all the pungency. In ſome parts, theſe 
are uſed inſtead of pepper. Dr. Trew thinks, that 
cajeput is extracted from them. See Lewis; Mut. 


PAR AGLOSSA. A prolapſus of the tongue. 
PARAKYNANCHE, from Tapa, de, nvey, a d 


only the palms of the hands; it happens fomecimes 


PARALOPHIA, from gaga, near, and boa,! 
nenee of the back, Keil fays it is the lower and late 


and Cco:ius Aurelianus ſay that the moſt antient 
give the name of attonitus morbus to that ſpecies 
tollows an apoplexy. Dr. Cullen places this genus 


guiſhes four ſpecies. 1. Parahiſis partialis; when 
particular muſcles are affected. 2. Paralyſis hemip! 
when one whole fide is affected 3. Paroli pi 
gica; when one half of the body is affected, taking it the deſc 


verſly downwards, it is called paraplegia; if one 
fide, or one fide of the head and face, it 15 an hemp Ws hea 
and when confined to a particular limb, it is à para) ml for 


ſerves, tha 
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The apoplexy, hemiplexy, and pa/ſy, are fo neatl toſs of 
nected, that they may be conſidered in one view. 
beginning, the pal/y, which is cauſed by an excels of "-Y 


& parts a 


a de of ſen 


15, Dr 


A palſy is when there is an abolition of voluntar) bn: 1 
tion, or of feeling, or both. When all the part | heat | 


bod) s . 


ling t 


and! Muntary 


and af 


When the muſcles of the face are paralytic, the 1 buzh the 
of the diſorder is in the brain; but if theſe be 10 the rety 
nerves only of the ſpine, or medulla oblongata, ac, 
ed. Dr. Cullen defines the palſy to be a lois r on any 


uſpeclt 


tion of the power of voluntary motion, but affecan Ws 2cc] 
tain parts of the body only; and it is often accomp 7 the 
with ſleepineſs. ; | q erat 
Dr. Shebbeare conſiders this diſorder as the effect beir x 


as the Glting 
the va Nis le 


of its origin. Occaſionally the palſy may proceed kern 


PARACYNANCHE, from mapa, de, and xvwy, @ dog, an apoplexy, an epilepſy, violent pains, fuppreli . fro: 


and ay, to firangle, A ſpecies of quinſy; it being a | uſual evacuations, a tranflation of the morbi 


(ic mall Ned, 


diſtemper to which dogs are ſubject. acute diſeaſes, whatever diſtends, diſturbs, compte 0 ful 
-  PARACUSIS. Depraved or faulty hearing. Dr, Cul- contracts the nerves, ſtrong ligatutes, luxations, 4 N 
len places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and or- wounds, gangrenes, inflammatory or other _ p nt 
der dyſrlthebz. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies. 1. Para- coats of the nerves, extreme heat, violent co "i Wof 


euſis imperfecta 5 in which ſounds are difficultly diſtin- efluvia, '2 too frequent ule of hot water, &c. 


4. * t. 
col 


chat the power of voluntary motion may be ow- 
to a morbid affection of the muſcles, or organs 
bazon, dy which they are rendered unfit for motion, or 
lan eruption of the influx of the nervous power into 
n dich is always neceſſary to the motion of thoſe that 
3 the power of the will. The diſeaſe, from the 
Ideſe cauſes, as conſiſting in an organic and local 
\ is to be referred entirely to the claſs of local diſ- 
A As the palſy, that diſeaſe only, is to be conſidered, 
on depends upon the interrupted influx of the nervous 
1 ind to this alone the appellation of palſy ſhould 


ſe res, 
1 either 


e Ven. . | - doth | 
12 anatomy we ſee that the nerves deſtined for the 


il ſunctions ariſe from the cerebellum, thoſe ſubſervient 
"the ſenſes from the baſe of the brain, and thoſe ſubſer- 
n to the voluntary motions and the touch, principally 
um the ſpinal marrow ; we may then readily infer, that 
jall 2poplexies the cauſe compelling the nerves is with- 
e brain; in a palſy, within the ſpinal marrow. «he 
or lols of motion thus named, Dr. Cullen obſerves, 
wy be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; one, depending upon 
\af-Ction of the origin of the nerves in the brain, and 
. other depending upon an affection of the nerves in 
me part of their courſe between the brain and the organ 
notion, He further adds, that whatever is neceſſary 


th in pathology and pra Rice. 

A pah ſometimes attacks ſuddenly without any previous 
aptoms by which it might be expected; but ſometimes 
themiplexy ſucceeds an apopleCtic fit, and begins with a 
ngeration of the ſide to be affected, and a preceding ver- 


{motion ; the ſound fide is often racked with ſpaſmodic 
l convulfive motions 3 the mouth is frequently diſtorted 
k that of a dog, and as the diſorder proceeds, the ſunc- 
ns of the mind, and eſpecially the memory, begins to 
weakened, A particular palſy is fometimes preceded by 
nſation of weight in the part about to ſuffer, a {low mo- 


affected is lax, flaccid, ſoft to the touch, and cold, 
exit is affected in an atrophy or an cedematous tumor. 


t ſwallow. A palſy in the eye-lids is attended with a 
large of tears. A palſy of the ſphinCter ani is diſcovered 


pe of the feces. A palſy in the bladder is known by the 
luntary emiſſion of urine, In molt other caſes the eye 
bers the nature of the diſorder; or, when it conſiſts 
toſs of ſenſe, the patient's complaint determines it. 
parts affected ſometimes appear puffy, at others they 
hrunk and ſhrivelled ; in theſe reſpects, as well as in 
lt of ſenſe being loſt in ſome inſtances, and motion in 
Es, Dr. Shebbeare ingeniouſly accounts for them as 
ms: He ſuppoſes theſe diſorders to have an exceſs of 


Neg its heat from the carth in greater or leſs abundance, 
Ding to the quantity of red globes in the blood; and 
as hear is conveyed by means of the nerves, as re-, 
4 for the reſpective motions, whether voluntary or 
muy; various circumitances may occaſion a too ſud- 
and abundant heat to be conveyed to any part, or 


de return of the ſame from the brain, to and through 
Epeckixe parts, the cellular membrane is ſo dilated as 


ꝛccident is extenſive, ſo will the defeA of motion 
"we exceſſive motion, as well as quantity of fire, 
3 the parts of the brain, in which thoſe nerves 
i gs and then paſſing down by thoſe nerves that 
to motion, the action of the part or parts are 


2 lene or deſtroyed; and in this latter caſe, by 
nden of the cellular membrane, the nerves are ſe- 
ey |Contact with the ſkin, ſo that it is not as uſual 
I 3 hg lv. far as to produce the appearance of 
Won 3. Dr. Cullen obſerves, that in the pa,, the 
n is okten accompanied with a loſs of ſenſe ; 
60 et conſtantly the caſe, and as, therefore, 
@ 1... not an eſſential ſymptom of palſy, he 

into his definition. He further obſerves 


5 


he oblerred of the firſt, will readily apply to the latter, | 


n, and gradually terminates in an abolition of ſenſation 


m accompanied with {tupor, paleneſs, and torpor; the 
henthe pharynx is affected with a palſy, the patient can- 


ie deſcent of the rectum, and the involuntary diſ- 


(heat for their cauſe 3 in this caſe, as the body re- 


WW" the whole frame, in any inſtant of time; whence, 


aß cells are ruptured into one, and in proportion 


end; or pailing by thoſe deſtined for ſenſation, ſen- | 


PAR 


that, ſo far as it is in any caſe a pa rt of the faralytic affec- 
tion, it muſt depend upon the ſame cauſes, and will be 
cured by the ſame remedies. | | 

The prognoſtics are generally to be cautiouſly pro- 
nounced, at leaſt when delivered with reſpect to a reco- 
very. A ſpalmodic apoplexy and ſanguineous hemiplegy. 
are often removed, but they are apt to return and end in 
a fatal hemorrhage in the brain: the other ſpecies of pal- 
fees, and a ſerous hemiplegy do not ſuddenly prove mortal; 
but the cure is mote difficult and intricate, the more the 
fenſes are injured, and theſe diſorders frequently continue 
during life. When infants become paralytic, they are 
lometimes relicved at or about the years of puberty, but 
ſuch favourable changes rarely are obſerved in adults. A 
palſy in the belly and lower limbs is generally mortal, and 
often accompanied with a gangrene of the affected parts. 
If convulſions and great heat are perceived in the parts op- 
polite to thoſe that are paralytic, the danger is great, 
When a pal/y follows an apoplexy, or comes on in old age, 
it is rarely cured. If the ſeat is in the membranes of the 
medulla ſpinalis, the theca vertebrarum, &c. the caſe is 
out of the reach of art, death is unavoidable, but will only 
gradually approach, If the part affected is yet pain- 


there are ſome hopes of a recovery, which is ſtill more to 


ture in it. 
HE MIPLEG14,) and are 


contribute to interrupt the influx of the nervous fluid into 
the nerves. N 5 

2. To ſtrengthen the parts affected, and the whole 
nervous ſyſtem. : . 

When a ſanguine pletbora is attendant, the principal 
cauſe is the exceſs of vital heat; bleed to reduce the heat, 
which muſt be brought and preſerved as near as may be to 
the ſtandard of health. And as, in this caſe, a laceration 
of the celiular membrane is the cauſe of motion being de- 
fective, as well as of the ſenſe of ſeeling being diminiſhed, 
a tight ſtocking, &c. according to the part affected, ſhould 


be applied, if poſſible, to aſſiſt the re-union of the parts 
| that are torn aſunder. In this ſpecies of palſy the Bath wa- 


ters, and all heating medicines, are quite contrary to the 
ſubtepid bachs, and lenient purges, ſhould be uſed. But 


if it is of long ſtanding, and the blood is impoveriſhed, 
though the cauſe was too much vital heat, the cure now 
will be the ſame when a detect of heat gave riſe to the diſ- 
order. . | 


ing, and a cooling method, 1s evideutly injurious ; here 
the Bath water is uſeful both for bathing and inward uſe. 
The ſhrunk muſcle is reſtored and motion recovered, in 


palſy, the cellular membrane not receiving its due degree 
of heat for keeping its cells diſtended, they gradually cling 


bathing conduces much to the recovery of theſe patients. 


of wine: if the lungs have ceaſed to play, breathe warm 
breath forcibly into them, and as ſoon as the patient can 
ſwallow, give him cordial medicines. Aſter recovery from 
the fit, attend to what affections may have agitated the pa- 
tient, and then proceed with warm, nervous, corroborant 
medicines, not neglecting bliſters, and ſuch other evacu- 
ants as the kind of plethoita may require. | 

In both the above ſpecies of pal, a flimulating clyſter 
may be given with all convenient ſpeed; for thus the head 
will be in fome meaſure relieved; the beſt ſtimulant is the 
ſal gem, or in want of it common falt. 

Bliſters are not ſo well applied on the nape of the neck 
as on remoter parts; for in ſome inltances they have pro- 
duced convulſive twitchings when placed on the neck or 
back. In general pa//zes, bliſters are uſeful by their ttimu- 
lus; but they are molt ſo when only particular parts are 
affected, and then the propereſt place of application is 
where the nerves of the reſpective part bave their origin; 
3 | | | for 


ful, capable of ſenſation, not too cold, nor extenuated, 
be expected, if there is a ſenſation of formication and punc- 
Phe indications are the ſame as in the apoplexy, (fee 


1. To remove the proximate and remote cauſes, which 


curative. indication: inſtead of them, cooling medicines, 


though this method may be proper in a recent caſe; yet, 


When there is too little heat in the conſtitution, bleed- 


curable caſes, by means of electricity. In this ſpecies of 


together, and thus deſtroy the power of action: warm 


In the fit apply bottles or bladders filled with hot water to 
the feet; let the body be well rubbed with rectified ſpirit 
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* , 
or example, when a pul ſeizes the npper extremities, | 
d 


bliſters ſhould be applied to the vertebræ of the neck, and 
oblignely towards the ſhoulders ; if the lower extremities 
are affected, the region of the facrum is the propereſt part 


for bliſters. When in a pal there is a plethoric ſtate 
of the ſyſtem, bliſters do not 8 1 to be a ſafe means to | 


de applied; but in all inſtances connected with, or that 
ſeem to depend upon a relaxed fet of fibres, a moiſt at- 
moſphere, or the preſence of too much ſerum in the ſyſ- 
tem, bliſters are then the principal remedies to be* depend- 


ed on. They are alſo of ſervice in ſuch ſpecies of palſy as 


are produced by poiſons of different kinds, eſpecially thoſe 
of a metallic nature but in theſe caſes, the uſe of ſtrong 
emetics and purgatives muſt always be premiſed. 
After bleeding in the ſanguine ſpecies, fpafms of the 
internal parts, and a febrile ebullition, often remains; in 
which caſes nitre, Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, &. will be 
proper. 5 | „ | 
Diuretics of the warm and ſtimulating kind are proper 
in the ſerous kind of pay; muſtard, horſe- radiſn, and ſuch 
like, prove highly beneficial. | 
If other diforders attend, a due regard muſt be had to 
their removal. : | = 
Baths of rain water, or any other that is light, and-in 
which aromatic ingredients are boiled or infuſed, may be 
uſed when circumſtances do not admit of the patient's go- 
ing to Bath. COTE, | 3 
As to liniments, the linim. ſapon. perhaps equals any 
other in its efficacy and uſefulneſs. 
When mineral exhalations have been the cauſe, the cure 
zs difficult: lead particularly deſtroys ſenſation, whence 


often in pal/ies, purging medicines are required in very in- 


creaſed doſes. . : 

A palſy from the colic requires perſpiratives inwardly, 

and warm applications outwardly. In this caſe, the Bath 
water is a ſpecific. | | | 

When a palſy follows an epilepſy, after proper evacua- 

tions, apply bliſters, and give aſſa frntida with ſalt of am- 


fomentation of hot wine, in which aromatics have been 
boiled, and by drinking a little of the ſame when the pulſe 
will admit of it. When the tongue is affected, rub it with 
muſtard, or muſtard and brandy. _ | 
Dr. Cullen obſerves, that in the apoplexy, ſo in the 
palfy, the cauſes are, a compreſſion, preventing the flow of 
the nervous power from the brain into the organs of mo- 
tion; ot, the application of narcotic powers, which render 
the nervous power unfit to flow in the uſual and proper 
manner. Compreſſion may be from tumour, over diſten- 
ſion, or effuſion. The fame means that are uſeful in pre- 
venting apoplexy, are uſeful for the ſame end in caſes of 
palſy. The ſame may be ſaid refpecting the cue; in the 
beginning, palſy proceeds as in the apoplexy. What is 
ſaid when the cauſe is from compreſſion, may be repeated 


n application of narcotic powers being the 


cauſe, hen the palſy hath continued for ſome time, be 
the cauſe what it may, ſome little deviations from the 
treatment of apoplexy may be proper. As to the uſe of 
ſtimulants, both in the apoplexy and pal, ariſing from 
compreſſion, it is true, that they may, and often do, fo ex- 
cite the energy of the brain, as to overcome the compreſ- 
tion on the nerves; but then they ſo act on the ſanguife- 
rous ſyſtem, and if this happens in a conſiderable degree, 
_ they may be productive of 5 cauſe which they were given 


to oppoſe : a circumſtance that calls for careful attention. | 


As to externals, they have occaſionally been uſeful in flight 
caſes, but much cannot be expected from them. Heat, 
cold, and electricity, are the moſt powerful external appli- 
cations for relieving general affections. Heat is employed 
in warm bathing, and thus is a powerful ſtimulant ; but 
as it both ſtimulates the folids, and rarefies the fluids, it 
will be unſafe when compreffion may be produced by the 
_ congeſtion in the brain, which may follow the uſe of warm 
bathing. Warm bathing is moſt proper, when the cauſe 


vas the application of narcotic powers, Cold is a uſeful ſti- 


mulant, if the power of reaction in the body is equal to the 
action of the cold upon it: if otherwiſe, cold is extremely 
hurtful to the paralytic. Electricity acts very powerfully 


on the nervous ſyſtem ; but as it ſtimulates the ſanguife- 


PAR 


rovs, as well as the nervous ſyſtem, 
for its uſe hath ſometimes been more i 
hcial. The efficacy of electricity is 


often attributed to them. 


See Archigenes, Etius, Celfus, Cœlius 
Arzxtzeus, Bellonius, Trallian, Hoffmann, and wy 
Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic; Lond. M 
Obl. and Inq. vol. iii. p. 160, &c. p. 257, Kc. For m 
uſeful elegant forms of medicine; fee Brooks's and 
| London Practice of Phyfic ; ſee Cullen's Firk Li 


vol. iii. 


PARALYSIS, alfo called primula veris, Linn, | 
baſculum pratenſe odoratum, primula veris odolata, f 
luteo fimplici, primula veris major, paigles. Comy 
cowflips. This plant is ſufficiently known to need ng 
ſcription. It is valued for its flowers, which hare 
agreeable ſmell, and are uſed to give flavour to a ferm 
ed liquor, known by the name of cowſlip wine, The fl 


ers are gently anodyne and antiſpaſmodic. 


Boerhaave enumerates twenty ſpecies of the prit 


veris, and of theſe are the two following : 


PRIMULA VeRts Minor. The primroſe. It g 
in hedges and woods; its flowers are weaker than t 
of the cowſlip; the leaves and roots partake in ſome 
gree of the nature of aſarum, and are powerful errh 


and emetics. 


PrRIMULA VERIS, called alfo herba petri, primula 
— * eee pratenſes. Orflips, or great 

7 he b PAL | CR ips. Lhe flowers are diuretic. 
A palh in the belly is, in ſome meaſure, relieved by a | 5 e Me g 
| PARANOIA. Delirium; alienation of mind; d 


None of thefe are now uſed in medicine. 


| tive judgment. 0 | | h 
PARAPHIMOSIS, from mapa, de, and ple, 4 
with a bridle. Oeuog ſignifies properly a ffriclure, fu 
the neck of a purſe. It is when the prepuce is drawn 
behind the glans penis, and cannot be drawn over it. 
Loks VENEREA. Dr. Cullen places it as a variety 
phlogoſis phlegmone. 3 | 
PARAPHONIA. Depraved voice. Dr Cullen) 
this genus of difeaſe in the claſs locales, and order“ 
neſiæ. He defines it to be a depravity of the ſound 
voice, and diſtinguiſhes fix ſpecies. 1. Para han 
rum; it is that change of voice ſo remarkable in 
about foureen years of age, which from acute and 
able, becomes grave and very diſagreeable. 2. Pr 
rauca; when the voice becomes hoarſe and rough. 
RAUcRDO. 3. Pardphonia reſonans; when from 0 
and the ſound (et 
come whiſtling through them. 4. Paraphania paß 
when from a defect of the lip, the palate, of un 
voice is rough, obſcure, and confuſed. See 225A 
5. Paraphonia clangens; when the ſound is ſhrill or! 


in the noſtrils, the voice is rough, 


ing, or like that of geeſe. See CLA NGO. 


nia comatoſo; when the voice is ſent out during i 
tion, and ſomewhat reſembles the ſnorting of py 
PARAPHRENESIS. A delirium; allo the af 


nitis. 
The pain is very violent and deep 


as much at reſt as poſſible; the re 
quick, erect, ſmall, ſuffocating, an 
formed principally by the muic F 
tient is frequently affected with ſickneſo an 

often with involuntary laughter, compullor 
the pulſe is uſually very frequent and ſmal, 


lar; _ is great anxiety ; the ſymptoms © 


þ 


it requires cauti 
njurious than bei 
ö | i 0 more ſrom its 

tion than from its force: it is alſo better adapted nl 


when the cauſe was from narcotic applica: 
nerves. Exerciſe, ſuch as eee , 
neficial. Internally, the volatile alkaline ſalts and f. 1 10 
Ziven in repeated and ſmall doſes, inſtead of uo 
are uſeful and fafe. In many inſtances of "bh, i 
thoſe vegetables of the claſs of tetradynamia, are 10 
of them very uſeful. Some reſinous ſubſtances 1 fe 
cum, &c. alſo ſome of the fœtid antiſpaſmodic med 
have been employed, but without that advantage that 


PARAPHRENITIS. An inflammation of ; 
phragm. Its cauſes are the fame as thoſe of the p 
ſeated in by 
part of the breaſt, or under the ſhort ribs, of * | 
fween them and the back; the fever is ver! 


the delirium is conſtant; the belly is draw? uf * 
ſpiration 5 e 
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eath frequently enſues : if this does not 
reſs, termination, and manner of treat- 

„much the ſame as in the pleuriſy. The pain is 
. mented during inſpiration, coughing, ſneezing, 
ap the ſtomach, nauſea, vomiting, and a com- 
- the belly in diſcharging the fæces and urine. 
fs ſardonicus, convulſions, madneſs, and gan- 


ON, and 9 
the prog 


U 


el, 


4s 1 : : 
is generally the ſame as in the pleuriſy. Emol- 
— peculiarly uſeful. See Boerhaave's Apho- 
n Fordyce's Elem. part. 1. 2 
MWAAPHROSYNE. It is ſynonymous with mania. It 
tranſitory inſanity without a fever. A delirium. A 


gpiomatiC madneſs. 


geb, to ſtrike, A paraplegy, or a palſy of 
3 Tow 3 has it 15 — underſtood ; 
in Hippocrates it ſeems to ſignify a palſy in uy parti- 
rpart, in conſequence of an apoplexy or epilep y. Dr. 
n makes it that ſpecies of paiſy which divides the bo- 
orzontally, or tranſverſely, all allow ſuch a part be- 
naralytic 3 the palſied part beginning below the neck. 
xy. Hippocrates calls a palſy from an apoplexy by 
-name, alſo by the name of paraplegia ; which ſee. . 
MRAPOPLEXIA, A flight apoplexy 


trofion ; as an hernia. | N 79 
WRASITICAL PLANTS. They are ſuch as are pro- 
a out of the trunk or branches of other plants, from 
ce they receive their nouriſhment, and will not grow 
au the ground, as the miſleto, &c. ENF 
MRASPHAGIS. The part of the neck contiguous to 
davicles. = r 
MRASTATA. It ſigniſies any thing fituated near 
ther. - | © | 
etes it ſignifies the epididymis. Herophilus and Galen 
kd theſe the varicoſe pargſtatæ, to diſtinguiſh them 
m the glanduloſe paraſtatæ, now called proſtate. Ru- 
þ[pheſius called the tubz 
lite varicoſe. Ea: 
MRASTREMMA, from waparpepu, to diſtort or per- 
„A perverſion, or a convulſive diſtortion of the 
uh, or any part of the face. * | 
MRASYNANCHE. A ſpecies of quinfſy, 
URATHENAR MAJOR. This muſcle in each foot 
ted backward by a fleſhy body, to the outer part of the 


uberolity, all the way to the anterior tuberoſity; there 


enar minor. It ſeparates the little toe from the reſt. 
MRATHENAR MINOR. This muſcle in each foot 
ized along the poſterior half of the outer and lower ſide 
tte fifth bone of the metatarſus. It terminates under 


Mc part of the baſis of the firſt phalanx of the little toe. 
Ine call theſe muſcles, tranſverſales pedis. | 
UREGORICUS, from wepnyogew, to conſole or initi- 
b An epithet for medicines which relieve pain. 
AREIR A BRAVA, alſo called pareyra, ambutua, 
lu caapeba, convolvulus colubrinus. Wild vine. It 
ne ilampelos pareira, Linn. . 
i the root of an American climbing plant. It is 
Weht from Braſil, generally in crooked pieces of diffe- 
C ies, from that of a man's finger, up to that of a 
roomy the outſide is browniſh, and variouſly wrin- 
© tie internal ſubſtance is of a pale, dull, yellowiſh 
4 and interwoven, as it were, with woody fibres, ſo 
' a tranſverſe ſection there appears a number of con- 
| = circles, croſſed with ſtriæ, running from the cen- 
de eircumſerence. There is a white ſpecies; the 
A the root of it is white, and the ſubſtance within 
{3 like the root of liquorice. 15 


— 


MabLECGIA, from Taga, ſigniſying ſomething inju- 


MRAPLEXIA. The ſame as paraplegia. A partial 


ERMATHREMA. A flight laxation. A tumor from 


PRASTATA, from Tmearnu, to ſtand near. In Hip- 


er ide of the os calcis, from the ſmall poſterior exter- 


1 n is in high eſteem as an attenuant and diure- 
uppreſlions of urine, in nephtitic and calculous 


| or to ſpirit. 


Fallopianz by the name of pa- 


pins the metatarſus, and at the baſis of the fifth meta- 
"ul bone, ſeparates from it again, and forms a tendon, 
ich is inſerted in the outſide of the firſt phalanx of the 
© toe, near its baſis, and near the inſertion of the pa- 


bead of the bone in a tendon, which is inſerted in the 


Þ PARIN CHAKEA. Baſtard China. 
PARISTHMIA, from mapa, near, and i%iov, a part 
| of the throat fo called. The tonſils, 


| Dran calls it panaris. 


PAR 


complaints, in ulcers of the kidnies and bladders where 
the urine is mucous and purulent, and can ſcarce be void- 
ed without pain; in aſthmatic caſes, when thick phlegm 
hath been very troubleſome, an infuſion of this root hath 
brought on expectoration. It gives out its virtue to water 


See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 
Works. | ow | 
PARENCEPHALIS, from Taza, near, eyntpanc;, the 
brain. The cerebellum. | 
PARENCHYMA, from mapeyxui, to pour into. Era- 
ſiſtratus is ſaid to have introduced this term to ſignify all 
that ſubſtance which is contained in the interſtices betwixt 
the blood-veſſels of the viſcera, which he imagined to be 
extravaſated and concreted blood. According to ſome, 
—_— the viſcera through which the blood is ſtrained. 
ARENCHYMATICI. Viſceral inflammations. 

PARESIS. Aretzus fays it is a palſy of the bladder, 
when the urine is either ſuppreſſed or diſcharged involun- 
tarily. It is now 

aralyſis. | 
fend the brain like walls. 
are called. - | 

PARIETARIA, alſo called helxine, muralis, perdi- 
cium, vitriaria, urceolaris. Common pellitory of the 


wall. It is the parietaria officinalis, or parietar ia foliis lau- 


ceolato ovatis pedunculis dichotomis calycibus diphyllis, 
Linn This plant is called parietaria, from partes, walls; 
muralis, from murus, a wall; helxine, from eau, to draw 


them; perdicium, from perazx, a partridge, becauſe par- 
tridges love to feed on it; vitriaria, and urceolaris, be- 
cauſe by its mucouſneſs it is of ſervice for ſcouring pots 


uncut, oblong leaves, pointed at both ends, and imper- 
fe& rough flowers growing in cluſters along the ſtalks, 
followed each by a ſmall ſhining ſeed. Tt is perennial, 


in May, 
internally as diuretic and emollient; but their efficacy 
Sec Raii Hiſt, | 


* - 


tonſils. | 


the tonfils were formerly ſcarified. 3 
PARKINSONIA. Father Plumier diſcovered this 


PARNASSIA, called alſo hepatica alba; gramen Par- 


naſſus, or white liver-wort, The leaves are roundiſh, 


| to be We, and diuretic z but it is not in u 
See Raii Hi 


— 


fingers. It differs not from an abſceſs in any other part. 
According as it is ſituated more or leſs deep, it is differ- 


Pr. Cullen places it as a variety of the phlogoſis phleg- 
mone. NE 


pulſation without ſwelling, redneſs, or heat ; but ſoon the 


large and red, the adjoining fingers and the whole hind 
ſwells up; in ſome caſes; a kind of red and inflated fuſe 


part, is continued almoſt to the elbow ; nor is it unuſual 
for the patient to complain of a very ſharp pain under the 
ſhoulder ; and ſometimes the whole arm is exceſſively in- 
flamed and ſwelled ; the patient cannot fleep, the fever, 
&c. increaſing, and ſometimes delirium or convulſions 
follow. | aria 


6 2 


fore 


data tures. dt. bath th . 


generally underſtood to be an imperfect 


PARIETARIA OSSA, from paries, walls ; they de- 
So the bones of the finciput 


or attract, becauſe its rough leaves ſtick cloſe towhat touches 
and glaſſes. This plant hath tender reddiſh ſtalks, rough, 


common on old walls, and amongſt rubbiſh. It flowers 
The leaves have been uſed externally for cooling; and 


hath not preſerved them a place in the preſent practice. 


or diforders of the 
 PARISTHMIOTOMUS. An inſtrument with which 
plant in America, and named it thus in honour of 
Mr. John Parkinſon, an Engliſh botaniſt, See Miller's Dict. 
naſſi ciſtus humilis; pyrola rotundi folia. Graſs of Par- 
and diſpoſed in a circle; it grows in flowery marſhy 
places, and flowers in Auguſt. The whole Fee is ſaid 
e at preſent, 
PARONYCHIA. A whitelow, or whiteflaw, from 


THpa, near, and oyvt, a nail, It is alſo called a felon. Le 
| It is an abſceſs at the end of the 


ently denominated, or divided into ſpecies by ſome writers. 


It begins with a flow heavy pain, attended with a lliglit 


pain, heat, and throbbing are intolerable; the part grows 


or ſtreak may be obſerved, which beginning at the affected 


When it is ſeated in the ſkin or fat, in the back or the 


fore part of the finger, or under or near the nail, the pain 
is ſevere, but ends well. When the perioſteum is in- 
famed or corroded, the pain is tormenting. When the 
nervous coats of the flexor tendons of the fingers or 
nerves near them are ſeized, che worſt ſymptoms attend. 
The ſecond ſpecies proves very troubleſome, and ſome- 
times ends in a caries of the ſubjacent bone. The third 
ſpecies is very tedious in the cure, and uſually the phalanx 
on which it 1s, is deſtroyed. | 

If the firſt kind ſuppurates, it muſt be opened and 


treated as abſceſſes in general; but the beſt method of 


treating the other two ſpecies, is, on the firſt, or at fartheſt, 
the ſecond day, to ne part, where the pain is ſeated, 
quite to the bone; if this operation is longer deferred, a 
Iuppuration will come on; in which caſe, ſuppuration 
ſhould be ſpeedily promoted, and as early a diſcharge 
given to the matter as poſſible, As the pain is ſo conſi- 
derable as to occaſion a fever, and ſometimes convulſions, 
the tinCt. theb. may be added to the ſuppurating applica- 
tions, and alſo given in a dtaught at bed-time. 
See Le Dran's Operations, and Heiſter's Surgery. 


PARONYCHIA, called alſo ſedum, ſaxifraga, rue, 


whitlow-graſs, It is ſaid to be emollient; but it is of too 
little efficacy to maintain a place in practiſeQ. 
PARONYCHIA. A name for ſome ſpecies of adian- 
thum and herniacia. | 85 
PAROPLE. The external angles of the eyes. 
PAROPTESIS, from oa, to rot. A provocation 


of ſweat, by making a patient approach a fire, or by 
placing him in a bagnio. | 1 


PARORASIS. An imbecility of fight. 4 

PARORCHIDIUM. A detention of the teſticles, as 
when they have not yet deſcended into the ſcrotum. The 
teſticles are ſometimes detained in the body; this caſe is 
called crypſorchis ; or concealed teſticles. Sometimes the 
teſticles (one or both) are detained in the groin ;z uſually 


about the time of the child's birth they deſcend into the 


ſcrotum, in ſome inſtances a little before birth, in others 
ſoon after. But this is very uncertain with reſpect to differ- 
ent perſons; alſo in the ra perſon the two teſticles will 
conſiderably vary as to the time of their deſcent. Some- 
times one, at others both, are detained in the belly, or ſtick 
in paſſing through the groin. Theſe accidents happen and 
continue a longer or leſſer time after the birth; and in 
ſome inſtances never paſs down into the ſcortum. Mr. 


Pott takes notice of this caſe, and gives ſeveral inſtances 


of it in the quarto edition of his works; where he ſays, 
that he knows not of any particular inconvenience ariſing 
from the detention of a teſticle within the cavity of the 


belly; but the logdment of it in the groin, renders it li- 
able to be hurt by accidental preſſure, &c. When it is 


ſo hurt, it may be miſtaken for a different diſeaſe, and 
thereby occaſion its being very improperly treated. To 


which conſiderations he adds, that there is no kind of 


diſeaſe to which the teſticle is liable in its natural ſitua- 
tion, but what may alſo affect it, in any or all its un- 
natural ones. In the firſt cafe related by Mr. Pott, a 
teſticle being detained in the groin of a young healthy 
ſeaman, who hurt the part by hitting it againſt a piece of 
timber; the humour there became extremely painful, 
and was miſtaken for a bubonocele, from which it might 


have been more readily diſtinguiſhed by the following cir- 


cumſtances, had not the extreme tenderneſs of the in- 
jured teſticle abſolutely prevented any examination there 


which prevented any certainty of a teſticle being there or 
not, But Mr. Pott here ſays, that the tumor in the groin 
did not, like the bubonocele, point obliquely from the 


ilium towards the pubes, but lay as it were acroſs the 


groin : alſo, as neceſſarily muſt happen, that when the 


ſcrotum became ſoft, no teſticle could be felt in it. Two 


ſtriking circumſtances by which to diſtinguiſh the de- 
tained teſticle from the bubonocele, and alſo to determine 
the nature of the caſe. In the earlier part of this young 
man's life, this detained teſticle had been miſtaken for a 
rupture, and a truſs had been applied to it. The ſecond 
caſe, the teſticle was detained in the groin z this patient 
had alſo been adviſed to wear a truſs on the ſuppoſitien 
that the caſe was a rupture; but he could not wear it, 
becauſe of the pain it occaſioned. At length getting a clap, 
9 


dy the touch; and the very hard ſwelling of the ſcrotum, | 


{ this detained teſticle inflamed, form 


| Weſt-Indies. 
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ralis, which was miſtaken for a ng In 22 | 
humour was moveable, and the ſcrotum on * = 
no teſticle in it: two tircumſtances ſufficient ; thy 
tion and determination. Both the above caſes - J 
as inflammations of the teſticles are, when thei 0 : 
is in the ſcrotum. . 1 
PAROTI DAA. The' mumps, 
e ou Tap, Near, and 35, 
wa, and wrog, the genitive of vc, the ear. 
8 It is Gavel, bit each gde, ens, 


in a cavity below 
efore the ear, between the maxillary — the 2 


E lower jaw; And 


the ear, or f 


matic proceſs, and the angle of th 
duct paſſes over the buccinator to pierce the membi 
of the mouth, near the third dens molaris of the . 
jaw. It is a conglomerate gland, and hath veſſel; 
the temporal artery. It hath an appendicle at the 


dinous beginning of the mafleter muſcle. It is One 0 and 0 
ſalival glands. . . 1 vore 
PAROTIS. An inflammation; or an abſceſ; of np r 
e gland. Dr. Cullen makes it ſynonymous n. The 
ubo. A f uachion, 
PAROXYSMUS, from Tapotuyu, to irritate or re . 
ſharp. A paroxyſm; acceſs, or fit of a diſeaſe. rating 
PARTEM (Pulv. ad.) See Bokax, | womb ſu 
PARTHEN!ASTRUM. Baſtard feverfew. being 20 
Miller takes notice of two ſpecies, one of which pri $ appear. 

in Jamaica, where it is called wild wormwood, and mangular 

| uſed as a vulnerary. The other is found in the Spa 
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PARTHENIUM. A name for the tanacetum 
matricaria. | | . 
PART URIO, from partus, a birth. Labour, or 
bringing forth of a chill. 
Women are generally delivered of their burden ab 
the end of the ninth month, or very early in the ten 
inſtances have occurred of nature's deviating, and 
healthy children, which became vigorous men, be 


brought forth at different periods, from ſeven to ele ch to exp 
months, after conception. 5 | lating fa 
The cauſe and mechaniſm of labour is as ſollo ch and 
ſome days before the labour commences, the belly {et id the f 
leſs ; by its contents. ſinking lower down ; ſoon after rely ſo 
certain efforts are made by nature, which, from their s daily, 
| citing pain, are uſually called pains; in the beginn nowth 0 
theſe pains are flight, and the intervals conlideral Whent 
after ſome of theſe efforts, the uterus begins to contri te ſœtu 
and a mucus diſcharges from the vagina; after this, its lim 
pains become more ſevere, return more quick, and c lf pain, 
tinue longer; the pulſe is now affected, the {kin is hö conſ; 
the face reddens, and a general agitation follows; the W efſays 
cus is tinged with blood; the os tincæ opens, its ec b Fith e 
grow thin, the membranes protrude with the waters, lice, 1 
late and widen the orifice; the child, at the inſtan contra 
pain, is raiſed by the compreſſed waters from the 05 11s fibr 
ternum, towards the fundus, whilit the uterus itſelf | ' dilats 
vances and deſcends by degrees into the inferior Hd 
When the pain ceaſes each time, the womb riſes, but ies of 


it acco 
nice, { 


ſo high as before; the tumor ſormed by the mew 
diſappear z the os tincæ is relaxed, and the diameter © 


] niſhed ; the child falls, by its gravity, upon the lower | dul len 
of the womb; and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed thro dür d 
the relaxed membranes, as alſo what part of its b ated, 
preſents to the paſſage. Towards the end of ef UN go 

| ſucceſſion of pains are rapid, and the cfiorts . Which 
in the beginning the pains ere begin in the ima Kr its 
the back, and terminate about the pudenda 3 but Mudec 


they begin in the regio umbilicalis, and die away 0 n b 
the ſundament, where, in moſt inſtances, they _ 2 
Gbility of weight. The tumor formed by * I 
diſtending the membranes below the mouth of pr 
dilates the parts, until at length it burſts, and = F 
the waters. If the child's head preſents fairly, 3 
the diſcharge of the remaining waters. pager 
ſame effort which burſts the membranes, pet 
fant, and terminates labour ; at others, the — 
before the delivery of the child. The head of "I 
having paſſed the os internum, enters the nes 
widens in proportion as it ſhortens ; the peri"#! 


„ AR 


Fed inward, and confounded in the general dif; 

At length the head forces the os externum; ani 
| K readily follows, with the reſt of the waters, mixed 
5 2 At this laſt period, the woman trembles and 
led, but is ſoon relieved by the expulſion of the 
7 ter which there is a calm, until returning efforts 
exerted for the excluſion of the placenta, Hence it 
rs, that parturition demands the concutrence of ſeve- 
ant. Tbe cauſe and determination of labour is the 
ind this is in the womb itſelf; the womb contracts, 
icompreſſes whatever it contains, 1n ſuch a manner, as 
zit to eſcape by the part which makes the leaſt reſiſt- 
- which is conſequently by the vagina. The womb 
mcular, and reticulated ; ſome of its fibres run uni- 
nly parallel upon the inner ſurface of the womb, from 
ſuodus to the neck; others diagonally croſſing upon 
„ and others again horizontally interlaced, and fo 
ch wore towards the fundus, as to have been miſ- 
for a muſcle deſtined for the ſeparation of the pla- 
» The uterus, in ſhort, is capable of dilatation and 
.n(tion, is analogous to the bladder, and acts in the 


werating to exclude the urine. The irritation which 
womb ſuffers at the end of pregnancy, is what deter- 
wits action, and is the true cauſe of labours, as will 
$ 2ypezr. Before conception, the cavity of the womb 
angular and flattiſh 3 the ſides of the triangle are 
ed, wich their convexity inward; this renders the 
kts very pointed, and leaves the uterus more thick in 
midd'e, and at the fundus, where eminences are 


third of its length, which, together with the above 
wences, may be juſtly conſidered as the magazine or 
in which nature hath ſhut up, and cloſely ſtowed 
bided fibres, coiled and doubled, as it were, in reſerve, 
hand with the gradual developement of this organ: as 
e buds of trees are lodged the leaves and flowers, 
ch to expand and blow, need only the Juices of the 
lating lap. In the firſt months the retained menſes 
ech and penetrate the tiſſue of the uterus, ſwell and 
id the fibres, to the end of the fifth month, when, 
rrely ſooner, the cervix begins to ſhorten, and dimi- 
b daily, The expanſion once begun, continues with 
gowth of the foetus, until the whole ſtock of fibres 
ubent and exhauſted. At this period, the volume 
e ſctus ſtill augmenting, the womb ſtretches be- 
is limited dimenſions, becomes irritated, ſuſcepti- 
l pan, and hence labour proceeds. The prelude to 
* conſiſts of gentle efforts of ſhort duration; the 
d cllays her force, as it were, exactly filled, and 


mice, where the ſenſation of the firſt pain begins. 
ontraction of the womb acting on the orifice, diſ- 
1 fibres, and cauſes pain; when the orifice is ſuffi- 
lf dilated to let the head paſs, the pain ceaſes, but it 
ned when the head enters the vagina, and ſtretches 
tes of theſe parts. Hence the degrees of pains 
* counted for, by the more or leſs extenſion of 
lice, e. As the neck of the womb hath neither 


© developement of its fibre may be retarded, or 
uch by various circumſtances; in ſhort, as the 
unn does on in proportion with the increaſe of the 
_ may be faſter or flower, as well in the womb, 

ts birth, it is obvious that ſome children may 
Mted before the ordinary time of nine months, or 
= ve protracted until after this term. However 
1 llatation of the os internum may be, it will oc- 
It. dation of the chorion from the uterus, and 
Nin onicating veſſels, ſo that the lymph, &c. 
N ** between them, will tranſude, and become 
5 Sos mucous diſcharge by the vagina in the 
0 of labour : and this ſeparation, affected by 
n Will explain why the placenta retains its ad- 
| util the laſt. If the membranes are ſtrong, 
a ure ſeparation continues until it arrives at 
N of the placenta, where the ſubſtance, adhe- 
 Niſtance being greater, the bag generally 


+ manner; the diaphragm and the abdominal muſcles 


ted; the neck of the womb alſo is thick, and equals 


1th equal reſiſtance on every fide, except towards 


Jl lngth, nor equal thinkneſs_in different women, 


te iymphee are obliterated, and the labia pudend! | 


| 


PAR 


through different parts, is as follows. Thi 
child, if it hath not ſuffered much by preflure, is near an 
inch narrower from ear to ear, than it is from, the fore- 


head to the vertex. The vertex is the part which preſents 


in a natural birth. The bones that are prefled together 
at the preſentation, are the two parietal, and the occipital ; 
ſometimes the frontal bones will be the ſuffering parts. 


When the vortex firſt preſents, one ear is to the pubis, the 


other to the ſacrum, ſo tliat the forehead muſt be to one 


ſide of the pelvis, and the hind head to the other; thus 


the wideſt part of the head is here in the wideſt part of the 


pelvis ; ſo that being ſqueezed by labour pains, the vertex: 


deſcends into the lower part of the iſchia, where the pelvis 


becomes narrower at the ſides, and here is the advantage 
of the ſacrum being concave; for the forchead now turns. 


round into it, and the vertex toward the pubis, which 
ſtil] takes the advantage of the width of the pelvis z 


it is then puſhed forwards, turning on as a fulcrum, un- 


til the forchead riſes gradually from under the peri- 
næum. i 


Wich reſpect to preternatural preſentations, fee Pk x- 


SENTAT IO. 


Labours are uſually divided into natural, laborious, and 


preternatural. 8 3 5 
Natural labours are, when the head preſents, and is de- 
livered by common pains, requiring no other aſſiſtance 


than what is needful in ſaving the perinæum from being 


lacerated. Laborious labours, called alſo lingering, non- 


natural, and difficult. They are when the head preſents, 
but labour pains being inſufficient, ſome ſafe contrivance” 


becomes neceſſary to bring the head forward ; ard theſe 
are of two kinds; firſt, when delivery is effected without 
deſtroying the child; and ſecondly, when, in order to 


delivery, the head of the child muſt be opened, that its 


ſize may be leſſened, and the mother's life ſaved. Pre- 


ternatural labours are when the legs or breech are deliver- 


ed firſt, the body and head laſt, 


Pains which come on about the time of labour, and ſuch 


as retemble labour pains, are not always real labour pains, 


and therefore ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. Falſe pains, as they 
are uſually called, which are not the effect of labour, are 


cauſed by coſtiveneſs, a purging, or a plethora. If the 


os tincæ is ſhut during the pains they are falſe, and if the 
woman is coſtive, give her a clyſter; if a purging attend, 
gentle opiates will relieve; and if ſhe is plethoric, bleed 


her. True labour pains are promoted by opiurn much 

more than by flimuls | | 
ters to provoke too languid throws, an opiate to put away 
falſe pains, and a cordial after delivery (if the woman was 


low) were all the medicines he uſed. Falſe and true pains 
ſometimes attend ay the ſame time; in this caſe an opiate 


ſhould be given. 


Until the woman is likely to be ſoon delivered, ſhe 


may be up or in bed; but in order to delivery, the moſt 
convenient poſture for herſelf and her aſſiſtant is when laid 
on her left ſide upon a bed, with the knees drawn up to- 


wards the belly. Short breathed people may be laid high 
with their heads, or delivered in a fitting poſture, with 


their knees raiſed towards their bellies, | 
The aſſiſting powers in a natural labour are all the body 


concurs to help. See Dr. Lowder's MS. Lecture xv. 4. 
*1it, 5th. But particularly we may conſider the diaphragm, 
abdominal muſcles, feet reſting againſt ſomething to _ 


the abdominal muſcles tenſe, holding ſomething by which 
to pull with the hands, that the muſcles of reſpiration may 
be tightened; a ſtrong inſpiration at the beginning of each 


as the pain abates, a leiſurely paſſing out of the breath, 
The practice of crying out, and of drawing up the breath 
as the pain goes off, retracts the fœtus, and leſſens its force 
in diſtending the parts. 197 

When the child's head preſſes againſt the perinæum, 


it ſhould be ſupported by gently preſſing with the hollow 


of the hand during the pain, to prevent its tearing. 
Laborious labours may be cauſed by ptevious weak- 
neſs, unſkilful management, convulſions, paſſions of the 
mind, rigidity of the os internum, eſpecially when an 
inflammation is brought on by dilating it with the fingers, 
and the head being got through, it contracts about 8 
5 neck ; 


In a natural labour, the progreſs of the thild's head 
The head of the 


ating cordials. Giffard ſays, that clyſ- 


pain, and a retention of the breath during its violence, and 
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P ASTA REGIA. A lozenge. 


5 cum, banica, and wild parſnep. 
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neck; narrownefs of the pelvis; largenels of the head, a 
diſtorted pelvis, &c. Lingering labours will ſometimes 
exhauſt the woman's ſtrength, when the head is in a right 
poſition, notwithſtanding all our care. The head being 
long confined in the pelvis, is equally dangerous to the 
mother and the child; for by its preſſure againſt the ſoft 
parts it may ſtop the circulation, and bring on infamma- 
tion and gangrene, which would prove certain death to 
the mother, and to the child, by its affecting the brain; 
. — danger of theſe kinds attend, the forceps are to be 
u . gs 1 8 | ; 

Preternatural laboyrs are more or leſs difficult, accord- 
ing to the poſition of the child and the contraction of the 
uterus ; therefore are divided intd three claffes. 1. When 
the lower parts of the child, as the feet, knees, or breech, 


 prefent. 2, When it is known that the preſentation is 


wrong, and we have the advantage of turning the child 
immediately on breaking the membranes, by means of 
the waters. 3. When the child preſents wrong, and the 
uterus is clofely contracted; the advantage of the waters 
being loſt, OD Ps 
When it is known that the breaſt, belly, ſhoulders, or 
any part but the head, feet, knees or buttocks preſent, 
when the membranes have ſomewhat protruded, break 
them, and immediately introducing the hand, bring the 
feet into the paſſage, and ſo deliver, as when the feet pre- 
ſent. See PRESENTAT10. 3125 | 
PARTURITIO. Laborious labour. 
PARTUS. The birth. 555 | 
-PARULIS, from waa, near, and z%ov, a gm. An 
inflammation. Boil, or abſceſs in the gums. Dr. Cullen 
places it as a variety of phlogoſis phlegmone. 


PARVOS MEATOS. The cellular membrane of the | 


ancients. ; Ws 
'PASMA, i. e. Citapaſma.” {5 
 PASSA. In Paracelſus it is a whinloe.  - | 
PASSERINA. Sparrow's toad flax. Some reckon it 
a ſpecies of linum, and others of lithoſpermon. 


+ £0 


ſio hypochondriaca, &c. 
PASSULAK. Raiſins. 
PASSUM. Raiſin wine. 


PASTILLEUS.. A woch of pattil. 2 lth <t - 
PASTINACA. Parſnep. The root is thick, fleſhy, 


and juicy; the leaves are large and broad, and ſtrengthened 


by a thick rib; the ſeed is oval, large, thin, marginated, 
and calts its huſk. Boerhaave enumerates eight ſpecies; 
PASTINACA SYLVESTRIS, alſo called elaphoboſ- 


# 


It hath dark green, indented leaves, and ſlender woody 
roots; it is common about the ſides of fields, flowers in 
June and July, and ripens its ſeeds in September. On eat- 
ing the roots a heat is complained of in the mouth which 
is ſoon followed by thirſt ; then the pupil gradually dilates, 


and the ſight is loſt; a delirium comes on; but on a diſ- 


charge by vomit, theſe ſymptoms ſoon abate ; the dilata- 

tion of the pupil is the laſt that diſappears. Among the 
garden ſort a faulty one is ſometimes met with, but wild 
parſneps are harder when boiled than the garden ſort, at 


ſeaſt than the good ones, and thus the bad may eaſily be | 


known. | 


PASTINACA SATIVA, called alſo paſtinaca horten- 


ſis. Garden parſnep. The leaves are paler coloured than 


the wild ſort; they are ſmooth and indented; the roots are 
ſweetiſh and nutritious; they yield with rectified ſpirit of 
wine a ſweetiſh extract, and in diſtillation with water they 
yield a fmall portion of eſſential oil with the flavour of the 
root; the ſeeds are aromatic, but thoſe of the wild ſpecies 
are more fo. Theſe roots are chiefly uſed as a part of 
diet. : 1 | 
PASTINACA OLUSATRA, called alfo panax hera- 


cleum majus, panax paſtinacez folio, ſphondylio vel paſti- 


nacæ Germanicz affinis panax, panax Herculeum, Her- 
cules's all-heal, or wound wort. It hath uncut leaves, and 
heart-ſhaped, but with one of the ſides lower than the 
other; the middle ribs bearing the ſeveral ſetts of leaves, 
which ſtand in pairs along a larger rib. It is a native of 
the warm climes, and bears the cold of our's. The gum 


4 


The ſeeds are much warmer than the wild 0 


ASSIO. A paſſion, affection, or diſeaſe : hence paſ- | 


opoponax of the ſhops is the concreted juice of this plant. | 


PE C 


parſnep. The roots and the ſtalks ſmell ike c 


Boerhaave ſays, that on wounding the ta! 
plants, he obtained a juice, which, being des * 
in all reſpects with the gum called opoponax , 
PASTINACA, called alfo ſpondylium, bran 
Germanica. Cow parſnep. It grows in ados 
borders of fields; it flowers in July. It is chicfl I 
being a ſood moſt agreeable to rabbits. — 
PAS TINACA. A name for a ſpecies of Gum, 4 
tördylium, and cuminum, oo 
_ PATELLA. A dimin. of patina. The knee-pan 
ed alſo rotula, mola, genu, ſcutiforme os, cartitagin 
qiſeiforme, oculus genu, and cap of the knee. 17 
tened bone, ſituated at the anterior part of the joint a 
knee, with its broad part upwards, and the ind 
downwards. Its anterior ſurface is ſmooth; its pot} 
ſurface is alſo ſmooth, and covered with a ed 
divided internally by a longitudinal ridge, and ue 
likewiſe, ſo that there are four cavities, the two 16: 
which move upon the femor in the extenſion, the tw 
per in the flexion of the leg. The tendons of the el 
ſors are inſerted into the upper part of the patella, 
ligament runs from the lower part, to be connected 
tibia, The patella ſuffers the leg to have ſome degr 
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rotation, which if it had been a fixed proceſs like the nit runs 
cranum, it would not: it likewiſe is leſs incident to $ gore. 
tures than if it had been one ſolid bone with the tibia its great 
the time of birth it is cartilaginous. ' | . 
PATELLA DOCUMAS TIC A. A cupel or teſt. CTOR 
 PATETZA UV, or Patetheifz. Grapes that d minor : 
| the vines. | 2 e dipitat 
PATHECA. See Jace. h palles_ 
PATHEMA. An affection or diſorder. Ste A be 10 
1 1 5 5 d proc 
PATHETICI. Diſeaſes in which the appetites an al the ſc: 
ſions are principally affected by excefs or defect. D, one 
len places it as. ſynonymous with his dyſorexiz, ECTOR 
PATHETICUS, from valog, paſſion. Becauſe th . 
rect the eye to intimate the poſſions of the mind. Ane ECTOR 
| of the fourth pair of nerves, ſo called becauſe they IUS, 
the eyes to intimate the paſſions of the mind, I Is 
| alſo called trochleares, and obliqui ſuperiores. TV ICE 
the ſmalleſt pair in the body, and appear below tie lbs 
of the tranſverſe proceſſes; they paſs by the ſide of th prepared | 
turcica, and go through the foramen lacerum orbit a 
perius, to the ſuperior oblique muſcle. DICU 
© PATHOGNOMONICUS, from abs, a dis ble! 
v ] , fo knows An epithet for a ſymptom or a FLDICU] 
of ſymptoms that are inſeparable from a diltemper, 3 Þ yellow 
found in that only, and in no other. Qucd couvci bc 
ni, ſoli, & ſemper, FEDICU] 
PATHOLOGIA, from wav, a diſeaſe, and » Las lick 
ſpeak or commemorate, That part of medicine whit 0 and is 
plains the nature of diſeaſes, their cauſes, and Hus 
In order to underſtand a diſeaſe, we ſhould conſid LDILU\ 
morbific cauſes, parts affected, ſymptoms, criſis, M3 '(enſible, 
and prognoſis * hence pathology is divided into © Fry 
P | 155 | 3 
: PATRUM CORTEX, vel Pulvis, +. e. Cortex 4 
vianus. i „ e 
\ PATIENTIA MUSCULUS, i. e. Lerator fs * c 
called alſo angularis. 8 g ä 1 Bath 
PATOR NARIUM. The finus, cavity, or © 3 a 
the noſe. : | os 2 bet 
PATRIMONIUM. A name for tbe genitals. * 
PAT URS A. The venereal diſeaſe. ; MI ON, 
PAULADADUM, i. e. Terra militZ, alſo ca 8 
ſigillata Sancti Pauli. | gion ie UNC 
PAULINA [ConrFecTtro]. The 2 "I GANG 
paulina. This is a warm optate. The London ür 
gives a preſcription for it in their Diet * f 
paulina of Ariſtarchus, which is the ſame wn TR 
tio Archigenis. „ 8 A 
PAVANA, i. e. Moluccenſe lignum. = 
PAVIA. See HippocasTANUM- _ r=" 1 A) 
PAVOR. Fear; but ſometimes it 6gn'"**. ir ta 


? iy 


'PAYES HERBA. A ſpecies of plantain i 
Raii Hiſt. | 
PECHEDION. The perineum» 


PEL 


yACRA. The gout in the elbow: 


(H 

The elbow. 
0 YRBE. An epithet for the ſcurvy, 
| 


The pubes, or ſhare-bone. In zoology it 


IL. 

lled a ſcallop. 
bl VENERIS. Shepherd's needle, or Venus's 
i 


Wa LIO. Combing. It is a ſpecies of friclion. 
VTINAEUS vel PECTINALIS Musc. From pe#ten, 
(; pobis. It riſes from the upper part of the os pubis, 

125 of Poupart's ligament, runs downwards, 
ds and outwards, and is inſerted into the linea 
oe the little trochanter. Brown ſays it is call- 
rue, becauſe it riſes from the os peQtinis (i. e. 
pl; bis alſo called lividus, from its colour. 5 | 
rok ALIS. Pectoral. An cpithet for medicines 
| zre appropriated to diſorders of the breaſts and 


cron ALIS MAJOR. This muſcle riſes in a ra- 
\manner from the anterior and inferior part of the 
+ then from the ſternum, and at the lower part 
the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, from the cartilage, 
prtly from the bony portion of the ſixth rib; then 
towards the arm, with its upper edge contiguous to 
bltoid, betwixt which two the cephalic vein has its 
ge; near its inſertion the pectoralis doubles in, on its 
edge, and forms a poſterior and anterior lamella; 
ui wns to be inſerted into the anterior part of the bi- 
gore. This muſcle is partly a rotator of the arm, 
is great uſe is to bring the arm forward, cloſe to the 


. 
rCTORALIS MIN OR. Some call it ſerratus anti- 
ninor: it lies beneath the pectoralis major. It riſes by 
dipitations from the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, 
n palles obliquely upwards and outwards, and joins 
p the ſhort bead of the biceps, to be inſerted into the 
td proceſs of the ſcapula. Some make this a muſ- 
ate ſcapula, others of reſpiration, according as they 
& or one the other termination the fixed point. 


ECTORALIS INTERNUS, i. e. Triangularis 


Il, , 

ECTORIS OS, i. e. Sternum. | 
Her S. The breaſt 3 alſo the metatarſus. 
ECTUSCULUM. The metatarſis, | 
EDECELLT, i. e. Pbthiriaſis. e | 
iB S BOVINUM (OLE). Neat's foot oil. Is 
pred by boiling the joints of horned cattle in large 


LDICULI INGUINALES. Crab-lice, 
WICULARIA, Staves-actes.- © 
FDICULARIS. A ſpecics of eye-bright ; alſo the 
fellow rattle. | 


WICULATIO. The louſy evil. 


lik which immediately ſuſtains a leaf, a flower, or a 
It, and is generally called a foot (talk. | 
DICUS, i. e. Extenſor digitorum brevis. 
WILUVIUM. A bath for the feet. The feet are 


in, and, by conſent, ſpaſms and pains in the belly. 
le, affects it; the ſkin is rough, perſpiration defec- 


Miles checked; hence the pedilave is extenſively 
d. Biths for the feet ſhould be uſed at bed-time, 
dus a general perſpiration is produced. If uſed a 
ys before the menſtrual diſcharge, they promote 


ION. The fole of the ft. 
r The ſordes of the eyes, ears, and feet. 
WUNCULUS. The ſame as pediculus, in, both its 


I pegæ. , 
LADA. A ſhedding of the hair from a venereal 


ble, 


0 e. the teeth; alſo a glaſs veſſel formerly 
u chemiſtry for the digeſtion and circulation of li- 


FEDICULUS. A louſe; alſo a pedicle, or that part of 


j{enſible, and a bath of warm water removes their 
he [et are cold, the belly is coſtive; pain, ſuch as 


and the lalutary evacuations from the uterus and hæ- 


UECANUS, A pelecan. The name of an ioftry-: 


PEM 


wards hermetically ſealed : at preſent two matraſſes are 
uſed inſtead of a pelecan, the neck of one being entered 
into the neck of the other. 


PELECINUS. The characters are, in all reſpects, 


like the aſtragalus, except that the pod is flat, long, bi- 
capſular bivalve, and full of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It is 
alſo caled ſecuridaca peregrina. | , 


PELIOMA. An ecchymoſis when livid coloured. 
PELLICULA MEMBRANA. See Ancixna MEM- 


BRANA, It is alſo in general any thin membrane. 


PELLIS. A kin of a beaſt. It is alſo called corium and 


tergus. 


PELMA. The ſole of the foot, or a ſock adapted to 


the ſole of the foot. 


PELTATIS CARTILAGO, from pelta, a buckler. 


The ſcutiform cartilage of the larynx. 


PELVIS. A name for the inferior part of the cavity 
of the belly. It is bounded forward by the os pubis, back- 
ward by the os ſacrum above, and coccygis below, late- 


rally by the illia above, and iſchia below. 


In midwifery, the knowledge of the ſtruCture, and pe- 
culiarities of the pelvis, is an important circumſtance. The 
brim of a well ſhaped pelvis repreſents an irregular oval, 
or ſomething that approaches to a triangle; if it is conſi- 
dercd as an oval, its greateſt axis is from fide to ſide; if 
we conſider it as a triangle, the poſterior part is far longer, 
and the oſſa pubis conititutes the other two ſides of the 


triangle; the lower circumference is formed behind by 


the ſacrum and os coccygis, on each fide by the 1ſchium, 
and facro ſciatic ligaments, and before by the lower part 
of the pubis; when the body is reclined, or half-ſitting, 
as is were, the brim of the pelvis is horizontal, and a line 
would paſs from the navel through the middle of the ca- 


vity; but when a woman is in labour, or near her time, 


this imaginary line mult take place higher, and according- 
ly we find, that the firſt of the external parts, which the 
head of the child preſſes againſt is behind the anus, and 
from thence it gradually advances up the perineum, un- 
til it comes to the lower part of the ſymphyſis of the oſſa 
pubis. The chief uſes we are to make of this ſuppoſed 
line, are, firſt, by it we place the woman in a good po- 
ſition during labour; for then ſhe can act more ſtrongly 


directly into the middle of the pelvis ; ſecondly, it will be 


| a direction for us to introduce the forceps upon the child's 


head, and the hand into the uterus. 


from the fore to the back part, which, in a well-formed pel- 


and a half from the fore to the back part, and five inches 
and a half from ſide to fide. 3 

The lower circumference of the pelvis is nearly equal, 
but when we allow for the os coccygis being moveable, 
it makes a quarter of an inch more in its longer direction 


iſchium. The depth of the pelvis, from the upper-edge 
of the ſacrum, where it articulates with the vertebræ lum- 


inches in a ſtrait line. When the os coccygis is preſſed 


inches: whereas, from the under part of the iſchium, 
it is four inches. The brim is concave internally all 
round. 3 DT En 

A ſtrait pelvis will cauſe a difficult labour; its ſtraitneſs 
is known as follows: introduce your finger up the vagina, 


touch the ofla pubis with your fore-finger, and ſtrive to 

touch the vertebrz of the loins with your middle finger; 

if you can reach them, it is narrow; if not, it will do. 
PELVIS. It is the name for a cavity in the kidnies, 
PELVIS AURIUM. The cochlea of the ear. 
PELVIS CEREBRI. The infundibulum in the brain. 
PEMPHIGO, i. e. Pemphigus. | 8 
PEMPHIGODES, or Pemphingodes. Fevrers diſtin- 


a ſort of aerial efluvia paſſing through the ſkin of the pa- 
tient in the manner of an exhalation, and ſtriking upon 
the touch. Galen's Com. on 6 Epid. ſect. i. aph. xvii. 


I . 8 . 
poured in at their narrow necks, which were after- 


| Others ſay it is a fever, by the intenſeneſs of whoſe heat 
oy | 


with her abdominal muſcles, and the child's head will fall 


In conſidering the pelyzs, we ſhould obſerve its width, 
| the depth and form of its cavity, and the extent of its brim 


vis, is an inch leſs than it is from ſide to ſide, four inches 
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from the os coccygis to the os pubis, than from iſchium to 


barum, to the lower part of the coccygis, is about five 


back, it is then ſix inches; from the brim of the pelvis, to 
the lower part of the ſymphiſis of the os pubis, is only two 


and if you can feel the os ſacrum, the pelvis is (trait, or 


guiſhed by flatulencies, and inflations, in which we feel 


and | 


bd ns; 

” - — == 

RY. — SO 
—— — = * 


PEP 


puſtules are excited in the mouth, called aphonæ, or 

thruſh, Fœſius ſays, that ſome will have it to be a 7 
ochus, in which, by the heat, the blood veſſels are inflat- 
ed, whence ſome call it an inflative fever. 

PEMPHIGUS. The veſicular fever. Dr. Cullen places 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order ex- 
anthematæ. He defines it to be a contagious typhus. It 
is a rare diſeaſe in this country. On the firſt, ſecond, or 
third day of the diſeaſe, little velictes, the ſize of oats, appear 
on different parts of the body ; they continue a few days, 
and at laſt exude a thin ichor. See Acta Helvetica, vol. 
11. p. 260. | 

PEMPLAUS. An ague, the paroxyſm of which re- 
turns every bfth day | ; 

PENICILLUS ] A tent or pledgit. | 

PENIDIUM SACCHARUM. It is what the 
fectioners ſell under the name of barley-ſugar. _ 

PENIS, from pendo vel pendendo, to hang, becauſe it 


Con- 


hangs without the belly. It is compoſed of three parts, 


viz. the two corpora cavernoſa, and the corpus ſponyio- 
ſum urethræ. Its ſkin, which is thin, and without fat, hath 
a reduplication, which makes a hood to the glans, called 
preputium; the ſmall ligament, by which it is tied to the 
under- ſide of the glans, is called frænum; the uſe of the 
prepuce is to keep the glans ſoft and moiſt, and to pre- 
ſerve its ſenſibility. The penis hath a ſmall ligament, 
which ariſes from its back, a little from its root, and 
which ties it to the upper part of the os pubis. It receives 
two branches of veins from the hypogaſtric veſſels, and 
its arteries from the hypogaſtric and pudicæ; the two 
veins unite towards its root, and make one trunk which 
runs on the back of the penis. 
the ſacrum, and ſeveral lymphatics, which empty them- 
ſelves into the inguinal glands. It hath three pair of 


muſcles, viz. the erectores, acceleratores, and tranſver- | 


ſales. Cowper obſerves, that the cuticula on the glans 
penis is villous or downy, and that the cutis 1s thinner 


here, and, on the ſcrotum, than any where elſe. Regne- | 


rus de Graaf accurately deſcribes the penis. Ruyſch de- 
ſcribes the glans penis better than de Graaf. See alſo 
Cowper's Obſervations on the Penis. 


It hath two nerves from 


PENNA. A feather. It alſo ſigniſies a ſubmarine 


plant which grows on rocks, and reſembles a bird's-wing, 


which is alſo called mentula alata. If a feather is ſwal- | 


lowed, it ſhould, if poſſible, be extracted. In the third 
vol. of the Lond. Med. Obf. and Inq. p. 7, &c. is an ac- 
count of a ſucceſsful attempt to recover a quill from the 
ſtomach, by means of a whalebone with a ſponge at each 
end, to each of which was a thread looſely connected, and 
by which the quill was entangled, and ſo brought up. 
PENO-ABSOU. A tree in America, whoſe bark is 
very fragrant, and whoſe fruit, which is the ſize of an o- 
range, contains from fix to ten nuts, from which an oil is 
expreſſed. The fruit is poiſonous, but the oil is ufed to 
cure the wounds received by poiſoned arrows. | | 
PENTADACTYLON. A name for the palma 
Chriſti, | 8 
PENTANEURON, i. e. Plantago anguſtifolia ma- 


or. | | 
: PENTAPHARMACUM. A medicine conſiſtin 
five ingredients. | | 
_ PENTAPHYLLOIDES. Barren ſtrawberry. 

PENTTAPHYLLUM. Cinquefoil. i. e. Potentilla rep- 
tans, Linn. A name alſo for ſeveral ſpecies of quinque- 
folium, and pentaphylloides, alſo a ſpecies of ſinapiſtrum, 
and of hermodaQyls. | 5 

PENTAPLEURUM, i. 
major. 5 

PENTOROBUS. Peon x. 

PEPASTICA. Digeſtive medicines. 

PEPITA NUX. Ignatius's bean. 

PEPLION, or Peplos. They were purging medi cines 
for evacuating bile and phlegm. Sometimes it is ſpoken 
of under the names of mecon, meconis, and meconium; 
alſo wild andrachne, chamæſyce, papaver fpumeum, ſym- 
phytum, and tithymalus. 

PEPO. Common Pompion. Boerhaave enumerates 
fifteen ſpecies. They are not eafily digeſted. By preſ- 
ſure an oil is obtained from their pulp, which ſoftens the 
ſkin, See Rau Hiſt. | | | 

PEPTICOS. Digeſtive, or that promotes digeſtion. 


g of 


e. Plantago anguſtifolia 


| 


— 


| worms, and its roots cure the 


The perforating part of the 


which have none; theſe, however, have a calyx. 


PER 
PEQUETI RECEPTACULUM, p 


tacle, or reſervoir, i. e. receptaculum chu; 
PERAGU. A ſhrub in Malabar, * jule 


3 linetery, colic, xc 
PERCEPIER, alſo called chærophyſlo ale 


montana miniræa, polygonum ſelinoides, 
ſtone, or parſley piert. It is a low n 


(bis fi M 
" which 1 

ne, but 

andiun 
wee of tl 
ed of te 
e (tronge 


ecquets i 


on the ground; its branches are hair full, f tion 
ſet alternately at the points. It 0 Wr 1 * 
fallow fields, E 13 


| ds, and alſo among corn. It is ſaid t, : 
OT - is of too little efficacy to deſerye much x 
PERDETUM. In Paracelſus i 
.PERDICIUM, i. e. Parietaria. 
num. „ e 
PERESKIA. A plant with a roſe-ſhaped flower 
is met with in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. In th. 
American ſettlements it is called a gooſeberry 
Dutch call it a blad apple. See Miller's Dic. 
PERETERION, from wepau, transfadio, to dig thi 
trepan. | 
PERFECTI MAGIST ERIL Oil of bricks, 
PERFOLIATA, called alfo bupleurum, tho 
wax. It is a plant with a ſmall fibrous ſticky root 
which ſprings ſmooth, and often reddiſh talks.“ 
leaves are oval-ſhaped, of a blue green colour; thef 
are ow a ome we It grows amongſt corn, i 
to be vulnerary, but is of little note in practice. 
Raii Hiſt. 5 N | "OY 
_ PERFOLIATA. Boor Cole. 
PERFORANS MANUS, i. e. Flexor tertii 
nodii digitorum manus. 
PERFORANS PE DIS, i. e. Flexor longus pedis, 
PERFORATA. St. John's-wort. 
PERFORATIO, Sometimes it fignifies a ſeton, 
PERFORATUS MANUS, i. e. Flexor intel 
ſecundi digirorum manus. 
3 US PEDIS, i. e. Flexor ſublimi 
„%% | 
 PERFORATUS CASS 


ERII, 1. e. Coraco-bra 
muſculus. EE EE | 


PERFRICTIO. Shivering, or coldneſs. See 
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t is the root of ſe 


_ PERIAMMA, i. e. Periapta 
PERIADYSMIA. Pain in the ſtomach. 
PERIANTHIUM. It is the outermoſt part of a fl 

which ſurrounds it before it is blown, and forms? 

of ſupport for it afterwards. Dr. Grew calls it the e: 

ment, ſome improperly call it the calyx or cup, 19 

calyx 1s properly the hollow cup formed by the ent 

ment, out of which the other parts of the flower 

Some flowers, whoſe, petals, or flower leaves, have a 

and ſtrong baſis, ſufficient to ſupport themſelves, | 

fore ſtand in need of an empalement, as the tulip 


PERIAPTA. People on whom amulets were 
for the removal of a diſeaſe. Blanchard fays, it 1531 
cine which being tied about the neck, is believed f 
pel diſeaſes, eſpecially the plague. | 
 PERIBLEPSIS, from weh] 9, 70 fare abo. 
kind of ſtaring look which is obſerved in delirious pe 

PERIBOLE, from weg, 10 furrmuns: 
times it ſignifies the dreſs of a perſon; at other 2 
_ of the morbific humours to the ſurface e 

ody. | | 

PERICARDIA ARTERIA. The artery of th 
ricardium. This ariſes from the anterior middle 
the common trunk of the ſubclavian, or the oy” 
runs down upon the pericardium all the way to 7h 
phragm, to which it ſends ſome branches. 

PERICARDIA VENA. The vein of the Pest 
It ſometimes ſprings from the trunk of the ſupench 
at others from the origin of the right ene 
left vena pericardia comes ſometimes from the lelt 
vian before the mammaria, ſometimes from the m 
ria or diaphragmatica ſuperior on the ſame lde. 5 

PERICARDITIS. Inflammation of the Patte 
__ Cullen places this diſeaſe in the genus carditl:, 
Ce. 
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TUM, from epi, about, and uο , the heart. 
FCA, ne of the 3 is formed by the pleu- 
his connected to the pericardium by a cellular mem- 
wo at this is only an occaſional covering, leaving the 
< gun, where it adheres to the diaphragm. 'The ſub- 
E ho pericardium is a ſtrong tough membrane, com- 
tes lamellæ, the external of which is by much 
e the internal is a complete bag, without per- 


deen contains the fluid called liquor pericardii, which 
P oſed to be ſecreted by glands lodged there, but is 
EY «cerned by the ſmall continuations of the arte- 
4 {ound habits this liquor is found in a ſmall quan- 
: n unſound habits we find a larger quantity: its ap- 
Pri like ſerum, a little tinged with blood. The red- 
; g owing to the tranſudation of the blood in the muſ- 
ur avitics of the heart; and the longer the body 18 kept, 
o redder the liquor grows. 'The uſe of the pericardium 


nected by a great ſurface of the diaphragm, perhaps it 
the heart unmoved by the motions of the diaphragm 
fyiration but there is very little in this, as the middle 
te diaphragm hath very little motion in inſpiration and 
«ration. The pericardium is much larger than the 


lige veins above the auricles before they ſend off the 


bons. 8 8 | 5 5 
Mul ARDIO-DIAPTHRAGMATICE VENZ, i. e. 
wirgmatice ſupefiores. 55 

if, A topical medicine, applied to the vr/7s. 
PERICARPIUM, from wg, «bout, and xagno;, Fruit. 


it pulp which covers the ſeeds, as in apples, &c. 
MEMCHONDRIiUM. The per:chondrium is ſaid to be 


ue continuation of the perioſteum. This Dr. Hunter 


kc! of bone in an adult, as the trachea; or in ſuch 
ſepplies the place of bone in infants, as epiphyſes; but 
the cartilages that are expanded over the extremities of 
culating joints, the per ichondrium is the inner layer of 
capſular ligament, reflected over the cartilage extremely 


s, where the parts are ſeparable, it is eaſily diſcernable. 
RICHRISIS. A liniment. „„ 
ICHRISTA. Any medicine with which the eye- 
ne anointed in an ophthalmia. _ 

FLRICLASIS, from egi, about, and u, 19 break, 
dure with a great wound, wherein the bone 1s laid 


# 


fol um, | | 


ERICLY MENUM PARVUM, i. e. Ipecacuanha. 

The membcane which immediately invelts the bones 
„mina, cloſely united; the external lamina parts from 
þ nd becomes a very ſtrong aponeurotic, or ligamen- 
yanſion, which covers the temporal muſcle, and is 
Mas fixed in the external angular apophyſis of the os 
u in the poſterior edge of the ſuperior apophyſis of 


* far as the root of the maſtoid apophyſis. At this 
une aponeurotic coif ſeems to form the external la- 


f th all the pericranium, and they both communicate with 
ile pl lar aponeurotic expanſions of the maſtoid, maſſeter, 
-ar0 rac, and other neighbouring muſcles. | 


. . £ 
dium ſtricture in the urethra. 


- roving The extreme circumference of the 
* WE head. 

UESTECOS, from T:zusnu, to ſurround, or guard. 
Pet for diſeaſes, ſigns, or ſymptoms, importing 
Po: lalutary, and that they prognoſticate the reco- 
bande patient.“ | | | 
APHE. An inaccurate deſcription or delinea- 
ie Veſalius, perigraphæ are certain white lines 
aus, obſervable in the muſculus rectus of the 


on, being effected over the Heart itſelf. This inter- 


, 2ford the liquor, and to confine the hear! ; and as it 
u it is not fixed to the baſis of the heart, but round 
miications, and round the large arteries before their 

FRICARPIUM, from weg, about, and xapTos, the 
x whatever ſurrounds the Fruit of vegetables, whether 


nhrane, huſk,. or pulp. Some zeſtrain it to the ſoft and | 


may be true of that ſoct of cartilage which ſupplies the 


This is not diſcoverable in adults, but in young ſub- 


HNCLYMENUM. A name for ſeveral ſorts of ca- 


be Kull, or under the hairy ſcalp. It is made up of 


Mernal at the ſemicircular plane ſurrounding the tem- 


male, and in the ſuperior edge of the zygomatic 


RIDESMICA (ISCHURRIA). A ſuppreſſion of 


— — 9 , ⏑ ABRFs 4, K AA 
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PERIN. A teſticle. Some explain it the perinizum; 
others ſay it is the anus, 

PERINEOCELE. A rupture in the perinzum. 

PERIN ZZUM, from wegus, ts flow round, Becauſe 


that part is generally moiſt. It is the ſpace between the 


anus and the parts of generation; it is divided into two 
equal lateral portions by a diſtinct line, which is longer in 
males than in females. 

In midwifery it is obſerved, that when the os externum 
is ſo much dilated by the head of the foetus, as to allow 
the delivery of the fame, it is generally ſtretched to the 
length of three, and ſometimes of four inches; whence at 
this time delivery ſhould not be precipitated, leaſt a lace- 
ration in this part ſhould be the conſequence. Inſtead of 


ſtretching back the perineum with the finger, as is the 
practice of ſome, it ſhould be ſupported with the palm of 


the hand, and the head of the child, at the ſame time, mo- 
derately oppoſed in its force againſt it, until a ſufficient 


dilatation will render delivery ſafe. Inflammations, and la- 


cerations of the perineum, if they occaſion vomiting, they 
are fatal in a few days. If a laceration happens, keep the 
woman long in bed, and advife her to keep her knees 


| Cloſe, as conſtantly as poſſible; her bowels ſhould be kept 
| ſoluble. 


The puncture of the perineum, is an operation which 
was uſed to be performed when the bladder was under ſuch 


a ſuppreſſion of urine as could not be relieved by any gen- 


tler method. The operation was performed by puſhing a 
trochar from the place where the external wound in the 
old way of cutting for the ſtone was made, into the cavity 
of the bladder, and ſo procuring the iſſue of the water 
through the canula. At preſent, inſtead of this method, 
the water is evacuated by puſhing the trochar into the blad- 
der, from a little above the os pubis. This method of diſ- 
charging the urine hath ſucceeded, but when the ſuppreſ- 


ſion is of any conſiderable ſtanding, the operation is dan- 
See Le Dran's Operations; Sharp's Operations; 


gerous. 
and Sharp's Critical Enquiry. 


PERINEALIS (ISCHURIA). A ſuppreſſion of urine 


from a tumor in the perinæum. 


PERIN-K ARA. A wild olive- tree of vaſt growth in 


Malabar. See Rai Hiſt. 5 3 
PERIN-NIROURI. A bacciferous ſhrub in Malabar. 

See Ran H | | NT Roe | 
PERIN-PANEL. A bacciferous Indian ſhrub, the 


leaves of which are uſed in ſuffumigations againſt hyſterie 


See Ran Hiſ. | 


ſymptoms. 


PERINYCTIDES. Puſtules, or pimples, which break 


out In the night. EIS | | 
PERIOS VEUM, from vet, about, and oreov, the bone. 


It is that membrane which covers the bone. It is divided 


by authors into two layers; the internal layer (or perio- 


ſteum itſelf) lies cloſe to the bone, and appears furrowed, 
as the bone is: this is one of the fineſt, thinneſt membranes. 


| imaginable, and appears upon a ſucceſsful injection to be 
IRICRANIUM, from Tegt, about, and xpayov, the 


extremely vaſcular ; the reaſon of which is, that the veſſels 
whichrun to the bone play a while upon the ſurface of this 
membrane, before they enter into the ſubſtance of the 
bone. The external layer is of a white gliſtening appear- 
ance. 
fibrous expanſions of membranes, ligaments, and tendons, 


wherefore it runs in various directions, according as theſe 


tendons, &c. are variouſly inſerted. The perieſteum is not 


elaſtic; Dr. Hunter thinks it is not very ſenſible, and ad- 
viſes in amputations not to ſcrape it, but only to paſs the 


knife about it, a little above the place where you intend to 
ſaw. The perioſteum is wanting on thoſe parts of a bone 


where ſtrong tendons enter, as in the trochanter. The 
uſes of the perioflcum are, to prevent the bad effect of 


friction on the bones, to protect the veſſels running into the 
bones; to connect epiphyſes; and to give origin to muſeles. 
PERIPHIMOSIS, i. e. Paraphimoſis. | 
PERIPLEUMONIA, i. e. peripneumonia; periploca, 
i. e. Virginian ſilk. . 
PERIPLOCA. Italian and French ſcammony, called 
alſo ſcammonia Monſpeliaca rotundioribus, apoeynum lati- 
folium. Its concreted juice purges in ſomewhat larger 
doſes than the ſcammony of the ſhops. Boerhaave takes 
notice of four other ſpecies, but they are not purging. 
PERIPNEUMONIA. A peripneumony, from wee, 
about, and maveuuur, the lungs. 


It is merely adventitious, being compoſed of the 


Dr. Cullen places it as a 
ſpecies of pneumonia, or inflammation of the contents of 


the 
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others the matter diſcharged is bloody, or chiefly blood; 


never fails to attend, and that even in the beginning ; fleep 
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the thorax. Ruyſch ſays, it is an inflammation of the 
bronchial artery only. Hoffman ſays, that the ſeat is the 
bronchial and pulmonic arteries, and their lateral Iympha- 
tic veſſels. 

Three kinds of peripneumonies are diſtinguiſhed, as fol- 
lows: the true, or inflammation in the /ungs ; the ſpuri- 
ous, or when a pituitous matter obſtructs the veſſels of the 
lungs; the catarrhous, or when; a thin acrid deffuxion on 
the /ungs is the cauſe. | 

The true peripneumony is produced by cold applied to 
the ſkin, or mouth, or ſtomach; by an inflammatory dia- 
theſis; an over diſtention of the lungs; or by any of the 

eneral cauſes of inflammation. Such cauſes as particular- 
ly affect the /ungs, are faulty air, cauſtic matter in the 
atmoſphere, or other faulty exhalations, violent exerciſe 
of the lungs, by running, wreſtling, &c. violent diſturb- 
ances of the mind, a quinſy, accompanied with an orthop- 
na, a violent pleuriſy, or an exceſſive paraphrenitis. The 
diſorder excited, various effects will be produced, accord- 
ing to the diverſity of the part affected; for a bronchial in- 
flammation by compreſſion and contagion inflames the con- 
tiguous extremities of the pulmonary artery. When the 
extremities of the pulmonary artery are inflamed, the blood 
becomes ſtagnant, the veflel is extended, the thinneſt part 
of the fluids is expreſſed, as it were, by tranſudation, and 
the'thicker parts are accumulated : and all the blood, as 
yet capable of circulation, is collected between the right 
ventricle of the heart, and the extremities of the pulmo- 
nary arteries : hence the lungs become oppreſſed, incapa- 
ble of expanding, and are livid, the left ventricle of the 
heart is deprived of blood, a great weakneſs is brought on, 
with a varicty of other ſymptoms, as follow : 1 

This fever is of the inflammatory kind, and begins with 

an obtuſe pain in the breaſt, which is rather tenſive and 
oppreſſive than acute; ſometimes this pain is felt in one, 
and ſometimes in both ſides; ſometimes it extends along 
the reins, at others it ſhoots to the back and to the ſcapu- 
l; the breathing is difficult, and affected with a kind of 
fnoring ; a cough uſually attends it is fometimes dry, at 


this cough is more acute than that which attends in the 
pleuriſy, the air from the lungs being particularly hot; the 


mouth, tongue, and ſkin, are very dry; there is a fenſe of 


fulneſs in the thorax, anxiety about the præcordia, with 
reſtleſſneſs and toſſing in bed continually ; this reſtleſſneſs 


becomes a ſtranger ; the pulſe is commonly hard, always 
quick, but ſeldom ſtrong, or regularly full; it is ſometimes 
ſoft, flender, and intermitting; before bleeding it is hard- 
ly to be perceived in ſome caſes, but after bleeding it is 
ſtronger; the urine is often turbid ; the difficuly of breath- 
ing, and the ſenſe of fulneſs increaſe z and a quantity of 


thick mucus being ſecreted, occaſions a found as the air 


paſſes through the branches of the trachea : if the ſymp- 
| toms are violent at the firſt, the patient is not able to lie 
down; when he does, it is only on his back, for he can 
hardly breathe if not ereCt, and the paſſage of the blood 
through the /ungs is obſtructed, ſo that he fears ſuffoca- 


tion; the veins of the neck ſwell, the pulſe becomes every 


way irregular z one arm is often affected as if with a pally ; 
the face ſwells, is of a dark colour, eſpecially about x & 
checks and the eye-lids 3 and if the weather is ſultry, li- 
vid ſpots appear on the neck and breaſt, the tongue ſwells, 
and is of a dark red colour; the eyes are dull; a ſtupor, 
and a low delirium ſucceed, in which the patient raves, 
and ſeems neither aſleep nor awake; ſometimes there is a 
degree of paleneſs, and an air of aſtoniſhment at the begin- 
ning of the diſeaſe, the eyes ſtaring wildly, and this por- 
tends much danger. The beſt expeCtoration reſembles 
what is ſpit up with a cold, but rather more yellow and 
{ſtreaked with blood, but becoming leſs ſo; inexpreſlible 
anguiſh is felt, and at laſt the patient is ſuffocated. If the 


ſymptoms do not ariſe to ſo great a height, and at the 


{ame time no means of reſolution have been applied before 
the fourth day, as if theſe means are not ſufficiently pow- 
erful, or if they are not continued until the diſeaſe is to- 
tally carried off, a ſuppuration takes place, and is indica- 
ted by flight and frequent ſhiverings; the pain at the ſame 
time going off gradually, the ſenſe of fulneſs, and the 
cough, with the other ſymptoms diminiſhing, and the pa- 


| firſt day, an abſceſs will be the conſequence. It i; 


PER 


tient bei j 
bent young only able to lie on that ide which wt 


This diſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 

from a difficulty of breathing in 3 10 
peripneumony; inflammation in the medi 
oo ware muſcles; from the catarrh, 
other difliculties of breathing whi | a» 
diſeaſes, g which happen in chig 1 
A white ſediment in the urine, or a red ſed! 1 
ing to a white, promiſe a ſafe and ſpeedy 2 A ape 
the peripneumony takes place after a cold ſit of a fe - * 


ohich 

| ſire w. 
m a pleurif 15 ot 
m the ſpuri of 
aſtinum, 6 | 


the aſthma, 5 al 


the fever continues along with the inflammation 4 U expe 
hath been relieved either naturally or artificially * ing ! 
the ſecond week ſometimes carries off both diſeaſes 1 elan 


the young and robuſt, a bloody ſpit appears nol 
day, it is a good ſign; and if {ah he ven hg 4 _- 
patient ſweats ſpontaneouſly, the diſeaſe is ended [ nr 
phlegmatic and languid conſtitutions, when the tif 5 = 
hath a deep ſeat in the /ungs, there is a termination | ing me 
diſeaſe on the eleventh or fouiteenth day, partly b ex * 
toration, and partly by ſweat, the pulſe "fe 10 b - 
the ſleep calmer, and the {trength being increaſed 5 8. 1 2 
eaſe ends well. If the diſorder continues to the twe * 5 
voher! 
te of a 1 
ned, as 
V apply 
[hen the 
led in 
couph, 
1 ſudde 
re {we 
as of the 
which c 


dangerous in flat-breaſted, and m aſthmatic perſons, 
quent ſtools, and urine without any ſediment, are 
hgns. If the pulſe is ſmall, ſoft, and irregular, the 
ger is great. If the diſeaſe ruſhes on at once with a 
lent attack, if the horror, coldneſs, and ſhivering, 
many hours, and are followed with nearly a ſcorching h 
if the brain is affected at the firſt onſet ; if there is { 
purging with a teneſmus; if the patient abhors the bed 
either exceſſive ſweating, or exceſſive dryneſs of the 
attend; if the natural countenance is greatly chan 
great danger attends, Suppuration generally proves (ich gen 
Avoid the extremes of heat and of cold where the 1 b 
tient lays. All the drink and medicines ſhould be 1 % 
warm. | | | | | kt fall a 
Dr. Fordyce, in the ſecond part of his Elements, ff etimes r 
of a natural cure. He ſays, that this may happen by uy ſweat 
cretion of mucus from the lungs, which at firlt is (pi negulay 
thin, and with uneaſineſs, becoming gradually thi tins of tt 
and of a yellowiſh or greeniſh caſt ; it is often mixed ya is take 
blood, relieving, and gradually diminiſhing the ſymp een text, 
ſo as to carry off the diſeaſe * the fourteenth day. ud begi 
this diſorder may depart by an hæmotrhage, or by xet. car 
vary wing ariſing in ſome other pact of the body, a ens dri. 
noſe, ce. | CM Is febrifu 
The artificial cure, the ſame author obſerves, is e A peripne: 
by fimple reſolution, or by evacuation from the mi df diet, 
glands, The firſt method is to be purſued in the 10 purntion, 
the ſecond in the more infirm. Thus, in all caſes, ot If a copit 
bleeding, or expectoration, the cure chicfly depends ale red 
When the cure is attempted by reſolution, the ful lent dies, 
will be to bleed freely. This operation mult be u dculty of 
point of frequency, according to the ſtrength of the 1 
or its fulneſs and firm hardneſs. A large orifice ſhol PERIPNT 
made by which to diſcharge the blood. The ſooner urd peri 
1s taken away, the more beneficial its evacuation ꝑ K in the 
When from the violence of the inflammation, the be ſpring 
ſmall, very frequent, and irregular, it often nes K of per; 
becomes regular after the operation; and from ie Wi, by t 
increaſing, or recurring, it is frequently neceſſary Mare m 
peat this evacuation two or fhree times. As 1001 er pneu⸗ 
preceding cold fit is over, take from a large oric l and thi 
Z xii. to 3 xvi. of blood; this large bleeding give! al 
relief than twice the quantity taken at three times, 2 
cept ſymptoms promiſe well after the firſt bleccing 
from 3 viii. to F xii. more in four hours after; 4 
required, repeat it in ſomewhat leſs quantilies 7 
eight hours after. If florid frothy blood is {pit uf 
as far as the patient's ſtrength will admit; but na 
which is taken from a vein appears pale, and j 
without the true buff; or if a ſpitting is already co 
bleeding will be injurious. Lhe air in the 10M 
be kept moderately warm. The vin. antim. 484 
ret. ſhould be given in the uſual doſes When Sek 
flammatory fevers; and if they are repeated ei 
or at leaſt every two hours, their effcach * 
ſuited to the intention of giving them. Emollien 


loſe adv; 
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e is diſſolved, ſhould be frequently injected. 
mixed in every draught of thé patient's 
K ox it may be rendered agreeably acid by the addi- 
e Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit. Bliſter the back and 
10 ecially after bleeding, appears not a ſafe method to 
6 ur in the courſe of the diſorder expectoration ſtops 
aten! and is not immediately followed by ſome 
q aicuation, bliſter both the legs. A decoCtion of the 
th nt. ſeneka, given in proper doſes, and at due in- 
4 fingular advantage. 5 
ö 5 pectoration 18 re 9% 30 as the means of relief, 
ding 18 rarely admitted o . If the expeCtorated matter 
ellowiſh, or ſtreaked with blood, by keeping it up, 
oſt deſirable ends will be anſwered. The gum am- 
cum is uſually preſcribed in this cafe, but the tart. 
e che vin. antim. given in ſuch doſes as will keep 
nauſea; are of more extenſive efficacy. But expeQo- 
ne medicives, as ſuch, muſt not be given before the 
er to de diicharged becomes fit for excretion, for 
tergife a greater flow of humours will be invited to the 
xs, Vapours from warm water, may be frequently 


ning give the decoct. rad. ſenckæ, beſides which but 
«her medicines will be required. If the diſeaſe ſeems 
i» of a mixed kind, or if the lungs are not ſo much in- 
jd, as they are loaded with a viſcid or pituitous mat- 
; apply bliſters between the ſhoulders, and on the ſides. 
Nen the mucus that is ſpit up is very thin, opiates may 
ied in ſmall doſes, to moderate the pain; and, to eaſe 
couch, let mucilages be frequently ſwallowed. A 
Im ſudden cold air, too hot an air, but medicines, ex- 
Ge ſweating, imprudent purging, and diſturbed paſ- 
is of the mind, may any of them check expectoration, 


uch generally carried off by expectoration, is ſometimes 
wid by urine, which on the ſeventh, ninth, or ele- 
ut day, or ſometimes in the intermediate days begins 
kt fall a plentiful ſediment of a pale red colour, and 
etimes real pus; theſe diſcharges are ſucceeded by ſa- 
uy ſweats, but are preceded by anguiſh, palpitations, 
negular pulſe, &c. If the pulſe flags, give a few 
ns of the fal. c. c. with the conſ. cardiac. If when 
Mis taken away from a vein. it appears of a looſe or 


ud begin with the uſe of cooling antiputreſcents, as- 
«et. camphorat. the juice of oranges or lemons in the 


öſebrifuge ſpirit, joined with ſome proper cordial, &c. 


Ma copious thick urine, in which is either a ſediment 
pale red colour, or of a purulent quality. When the 
den dies, he is carried off by a ſuffocation, from the 
Ruty of coughing up the matter which is lodged in the 
1 ; . £2 


ERIPNEUMONIA NOTHA. The ſpurious, or 
rd peripneumony. This diſorder may appear at any 


i ſpring, particularly after a very ſharp winter. 'This 


 frPneumony alſo reſembles the true, but the heat, 
a thirſt are not ſo conſiderable in the firſt as in 


bole alvanced in years, and thoſe of any age who have 
dass habit of body, and are addicted to ſpirituous li- 
% aſo thoſs who are ſubject to catarrhs are molt ſub- 
10 this kind of diſorder. | 


"ithat are loaded in the winter with groſs and ſluggiſh 


d decoming turgid therewith, a bad cough is pro- 
4 nd then the peripneumony is ſoon introduced. 
"I viſcid ſerum, or even a putrid er in 
Its may induce this diſeaſe. The drying up of an 
or an ifſue, may, in ſome circumſtances, be a 
C Weakened ſtate of the lungs, as when an cede- 
" * there, may alſo occalionally be productive 


„ 


leg into che lungs with the breath. From the be- 


dich caſe proceed as already directed. This diſorder, 


ken texture, immediately defiſt from any diſcharge of 


A poripneumony is very apt to return on a little irregula- 
at diet, It terminates vgriouſly, as by a reſolution, a 
portion, a ſcirrbus, a copious ſpitting, a bilious flux, 


in the year, but for the moſt parti it approaches early 
ol peripneumony is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from a dry 


m, by the degree of fever, and ſigns of inflammation 
Are manifeſt in it; in moſt ſymptoms, the ſpuri- 


5 which at the approach of ſpring ars rarefied, | 


— 


ends drink, or let his drink be acidulated with Clut- | 


u Often Cauſed? by- cold north and north-eaſt winds. | 


PER 


Boerhaave obſerves, that the baſtard peripneumony ſteals 
upon the patient unawares with a ſlight wearineſs, weak- 
neſs, a general proſtration of the faculties of the mird, 
thick and ſhort breathing, and an oppreſſion of the breaſt. 
The commotions it excites are ſo fmall, that the heat and 
fever are ſcarce ſufficient to make the patient ſenſible of his 
diſorder, afterwards flight ſhiverings, which come on b 

fits, and the attacks of a gentle fever appear, whence dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and weakneſs ſuddenly increaſing, 
bring on death, of which there was ſcarce any ſign by the 
pulſe or urine. Sydenham was one of the firſt who diſ- 
tinguiſhed this diforder from a catarth, and he gives the 
following account of its manner of invaſion, and its pro- 
grels. The patient is hot and cold alternately, giddy, com- 
plains of an acute pain in the head, when the cough is 
moſt troubleſome ; he vomits up all liquids, ſometimes 
with, and at others without coughing ; the ui ine is turbid 
and intenſely red; the blood taken away reſemiles pleuri- 
tic blood; the patient breathes quick and with difficulty 
if he is adviſed to cough his head achs as if it would burſt; 
a pain is felt in the whole breaſt ; a wheezing is obſerved 
by the attendants whenever the patient eoughs. To what 
Sydenham hath ſaid it may be added, that the patient's 
cheeks and eyes often appear red and inflamed, the pulſe 


If the ſtrength does not return after the diſeaſe is re- 
moved; if the pulſe is ſtill quick, though ſoft ; if the 
breathing is difficult and opprefled ; if there is at times a 
cold ſhivering, with fluſhing in the cheeks, the lips are 


dry, and the appetite defective, a phthiſis may be expect- 


ed ſoon. | 
The indications of cure will be to expel the pituitous 

colluvies. 2dly. To ſtrengthen the habit in general, and 

the lungs in particular. | | 
Attenuating ſtimulating expectorants, ſtomach purges, 


emetics, bliſters, both by their ſtimulus and diſcharge, 
and iſſues in the inſide and bottom of the knee, are all 


thought uſeful. For common drink, muſtard whey, or a 
decoction of madder-root, will be very convenient; bleed- 


appear, is not to be practiſed, but bliſters applied to the 
vals, and ſuitable expectorants may be much depended 


order, 5 | | | 
If the cough is violent, opiates will be very uſeful, and 
may be given as ſoon as expectoration is become tolerably 


ſafely given in doſes, as circumſtances may require. To 
keep the bowels lax is a neceſſary point in order to relief, 


fere wholly with the uſual efficacy of the purgative which 
it accompanies. _ | | 5 | 


As expeRoration is a principal means of relief, to the 
ſaline draughts made with the ſp. Minder. add as much of 


ry uſeful ſecretion and excretion will be promoted. 


begin to ſtrengthen the habit by means of the bark, to 
each ounce of which a dram, or more, of the balſam of 
Tolu may be added; mild chalybeates may alſo be uſed. 

This diſorder terminates by a ſpitting, a bilious flux of 


ment. 
Aurelianus, and Aretæus; and on both the kinds of pe- 


beare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic; Fordyce's Elements; 
part ii. Brooks's Practice of Phyſic. | 


any part. : | 
PiRIRRHOEA, from wepippew, to flow from every part. 
A copious flux of the humours, or morbific matter, from 
all parts of the body, to the proper emunctories, in order 
to their diſcharge, or rather the diſcharge itſelf. 
PERIRRHEXIS. A ſpitting of blood from a rupture 
of the veins in the lungs. | 


PERISCYPHISMUS. It is an incifion made acroſs 


the forehead, or from one temple to another, over the up. 
| per part of the os frontis, over the coronary ſuture. It 


is ſmall, a low fever attends, and the urine is generally 
pale coloured. ; | 


ing, except in a ſmall quantity, when comatous ſymptoms 
back, ſides, and arms, with gentle puking at proper inter- 
on. The decoct. rad. ſenck. is alſo uſeful in this diſ- 
free; a mixture of the pil. e ſtyraci & pil. Rufi may be 


and the opiate may be given to any quantity, not to inter- 


vin. antim. as will excite and keep up a nauſea, thus eve= 


When the breathing is eaſy, and expectoration free, h 


the belly, or by plenty of thick urine, with a thick ſedi- 
On inflammations of the lungs, ſee Trallian, Cœlius : 


ripneumony, ſee Hoffmann, Boerhaave, Sydenham, Sheb- 


PERIPYEMA. A collection of matter ſurrounding 
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was formerly uſed when a conſiderable inflammation, or | 
defluxion in the eyes attended. The lips of this wound 
are to be kept aſunder with lint, or when the diſorder 
abates, raſp the denudated bone, and proceed to healing. 
See P. Xgineta, lib. vi. c. 7. 
PERISTALTICUS, from mwegireaxw, to compreſs, or 
contract. The motion by which the inteſtines protrude the 
fæces, is called the periſtaltic * It is a worm: like 
motion. | 
PERISFOMA. The villous coat of the inteſtines. 
PERISTAPHILO-PHARYNG AI. Two ſmall muſ- 
cles inſerted between the uvula and lower extremity ot the 
internal ala of the apophyſis pterigoidæus; they run 
obliquely backward on the ſides of the pharynx. They 
are difficult to find in very lean ſubjects, and ſcem to be 
what M. Santorini calls hypero-pharyngzi, or palato-pha- 


ryngæi N 

PERISTAPHYLINUS EXTERNUS, i. e. Spheno- 

falpingo-ſtaphylin | | 
PERIST APHY LINI INTERNI, i. e. Petro-ſalpingo- 

ſtaphylini. 1 : 
PERISYSTOLE. The interval of reſt betwixt the 

ſyſtole and diaſtole of the heart. | 


 PERITERION. The perforating part of the trepan. 
PERITON ZORIXIS. A burſting of the peritonæum, 
and conſequent hernia. e > 
PERITON ZUM, from Tgtrews, to extend round. Dr. 
Douglas is the firſt who hath given us any true idea of this 
membrane which lines the belly, and inveſts all the-viſcera 
contained therein. It is of a cloſe texture, and yet very 
- pliable; it is capable of great extenſion, after which it 
can recover itſelf, and be contracted to its ordinary fize, 
as appears in pregnancy, &c. It is connected to all the 
circumambient parts by a cellular membrane; it is this cel- 
lular membrane (which is generally called the external la- 
mella of the peritonæum) which forms what we call the 
proceſſes of the peritoneum. The peritoneum, neverthe- 
leſs, hath productions of its own; but they are different 
from thoſe of the cellular membrane, for they run from 
without inwards, and give an external covering to the 
contained parts. „ "= 
PERITONITIS. Inflammation of the peritonzeum, in- 
_ cluding the meſentery and omentum. Dr. Cullen defines 
It to be a fever, with pain in the belly, which is increafed 
when the body is erect; but without other proper ſigns 
of abdominal inflammations, &c. places this genus of 
diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order phlegmaliz ; and 
diſtinguiſhes three ſpecies. 1. Peritonitis propria; that is, 
when the peritonæum, ſtrictly fo called, is inflamed, 2. 
Peritonitis omentalis. See PUERPERI1ILIS FERBRIS. 3. 
Peritonitis meſenterica. See INFLAMMATION of the 
MespNTERY.— E SS 
PERNIO, from epa, Heel. A kibe or chilblain. This 
diſorder attacks the hands, feet, heels, ears, noſe, and lips, 
all ages are ſubject to it; but children of a ſanguine ha- 
bit, and a delicate complexion are the moſt ſo. Dr. Cul- 
len places this diſorder as a variety of phlogoſis erythema. 
When the parts ſubject to this complaint are ſuddenly 
expoſed to cold, or from being cold are too ſpeedily heat- 
| ed, they are ſomewhat inflated, afterwards come on heat, 
redneſs, pain, and itching. Theſe ſymptoms increaſing, 
ſmall bliſters are formed, which ſoon burſt, leaving alight 
excoriation, which ſpeedily ulcerates; this ulcer foon be- 
comes deep and obſtinate, diſcharging a ſharp ill-condi- 
tioned matter; in the laſt, and worſt degree, a gangrene 
is formed. oh 8 0 
Beſides a fulnefs of the humours, and a tenderneſs in 
the ſkin, which are the moſt frequent cauſes diſpoſing to 
chilblains, the wearing of woollen gloves, or thoſe of furr 
and muffs, are too oft the productive cauſes; like the 
warm bath they render the ſkin more ſenſible, and increaſe 
the afflux of blood thereto. 5 
The principal methods of prevention and relief are as 
follow: the ſkin is rendered lefs tender, and more firm; 
change of weather are guarded againſt ; the vicious qua- 
lity of the temperament is e and according to 
the different degrees of the complaint when preſent, the 


— 


part into water that is cold, 


| vals; after this it may be gently 


mation is removed. Linnzus recommen, 
| a 1 80 
| degrees, as when the part may be ſaid to be tr: 5 


in this caſe dog-tkin gloves or ſocks, 600 


num hydropiper, Linn. It is an annual plant, wil 


hn. 


| ſubſequent applications are made uſe of. | 
When winter approaches, let the parts uſually affected 
be frequently put into cold water, avoiding every occa- 
ſion of ſubjecting them to warm. Iſſues, or frequent 


PER 


gentle purges, will drain off a redundancy of ! 
to a faulty quality in the blood, of whats, g TY 
be, proper alteratives are not to be neglect 5 mag 
the diforder is preſent, whilſt in its loweſt — P 45 
and ; n 
may be, and there continue it n BA l ireezin 
or if the cold chiils or benumbs the part my” wp 
it in, and take it out two or three times MP was 
dried ; ; | 
being repeated, at leaſt every nt Ao Vn: pre 
til all uneaſineſs is removed. The mot} IM 7 
itching is removed by dipping the part RT ans. 
by applying ſnow to it, though in ſome few inſt we 
fnow rather increaſes than diminiſ-es the Ae. 
the patient cannot bear the cold, when 3 ae Y 
or other circumſtances which forbid the. 1 
cold to the extremities, the beſt fai = 
dog-{kin focks, or gloves, day and night unit tie of 
s tlie du ute 


of ſea-falt for bathing the part affected with. J. 


treat ment will be as directed in the article C 


N 
rl 


: tly be 

V apours ſometimes agree better than baths, in oh | 
the vapours from vinegar are the veſt ; but as the ; » 
ſoitens the ſkin, it thould afterwards be often watics 

a mixture, water two parts, and camp ora tpi 
wine one part. If the parts are ulcerated gentle p 
may be uſed, the ſwelled parts expoted to the lied 


; urge is u 
women ( 
te circul. 


Puſpiratzo 


gs ; tranſudin 
vinegar, and digeſtive ointments applied to the f fhle, calle 
When a gangrene comes on, treat it a when the f Kew 
happens from any other cauſe, attendance being give Nei 
the circumſtances of the conſtitution. Leng! 
See Heiſter's Surgery; M. A. deve inus's Dif, de Umm 
1 N e . Al animal 
nionihus, in lib. de Abſceſſibus; Tiflot's Advice to hinge, wh 
F . | alt and (a 
PERONZA ARTERIA. The peroneal artery. rl pieces 
is the ſmaller diviſion of the poſterior tibialis; it p pores, & 
down behind the fibula, between the ſolcus aud the! nagt whic 
pollicis, paſſes over the interoſſeous ligament, and js. The 
the upper and back part of the os calcis it forms an t particles 
with the tibialis poſterior. „ mr: and! 
PERON AUS MUSCULUS, from perone, the | Menation 
la. it riſes from the outer part of the fibula, i mol Ciford 
in a groove in the malleolus externus, and is inf "7 prev 
in the baſis of the laſt metatarſal bone. i. e. that of boly, anc 
little toe. | | 2 | ee a diſe 
PERON.AUS LONGUS. It riſes from the he ſellels arg 
the fibula, its tendon is turned back under the tarſus, ter of pe 
ing over the os cuboides (at which place it hit a Ws are a 
moid bone) and runs acrots the ſole of the foot to | tahaled v 
ſerted into the baſis of the firſt metatarſal bone, bein Liſten are 
abductor. | | I the urin 
 PERONZUS SECUNDUS. It rifes about e WiitruR: 
dle of the outward part of the fibula, and as it runs Mars 
the malleolus externus, it becomes tendinous, aud Ina, the rh 
ſerted with the tendon of the peronæus brevis into the ter favs it 
tatarſal bone of the little toe. It ſhen 
PERON.AA VENA. It it one of the diviſions 0 


poplitea; it runs nearly the ſame courſe with the arid 
the ſame name. 1 
PERONE. The fibula. 
| PERONEUS BREVIS, i. e. 
longus. | | 
ERSICA. The peach tree. Perſica from 
whence they were firſt tranſplanted. It hath been 4 
Rhodacinea, or Rhodacina, becauſe it was plant 
Rhodes. | 
PERSICA NUX The walnut. 
PERSICARIA, called alſo hydropiper, cuirages 
weed, water-pepper, and biting arſmart. It is the pe 


Extenſor digit 


long uncut leaves, pointed at both ends, and with 
fe flowers ſet in ſpikes on the tops of the ſtalks 3 th 
is thick and fleſhy, divided into five oval ſegments | 
cloling form a cover to an angular glolly led. e 
have a burning taſte, and ſeem nearly allied to the 
their acrimony is diſſipated by diſtillation, and p A | 
in the proceſs : they are antiſeptic, diuretic, an * 
It is called perſicaria becauſe the Jeaves men N 
leaves, and hydropiper becauſe it grows in Water, a 


PER 


It is not ufed in the preſent -praQtice. See 


alſo called maculata, petſicaria macu- 

7 arſmart. Perſicat ia mitis. It is the 
- 0 rficaria Linn. It is ſo called from moſt of 
jon Per e Viackiſh ſpot in the middle: it grows 
5 yarns Sul It is ſaid to be antiſeptic, but is not 
£ Ae. See Raii Hiſt. | 
cla SILIQUOSA, alſo called balſamina 
i 11 e tangere, herba impatiens, mercurialis ſyl- 
Au hand, touch-me-not. This ſpecies is a 
bs lune, but is rarely uſed. See Raii Hiſt 
de diuretic, OY vt ute . Ee . 

. 1 5 

cdi B LS. i. e. Balſ. traumat. 155 
mölcbs IGNIS. A carbuncle. Avicenna ſays 
fas ignis is that ſpecies of carbuncle which is at- 
t 15 puſtules and veſications. a 
asl LENS FEBRIS. A regular intermitting fever, 
| noxyſms of which return at conſtant and ſtated hours. 
1501. A T A, or Perſonata. See BARDANA. 
mSPIRATIO. Perſpiration. Without a free per- 
in no animal nor plant can continue in a healthy 
be matter of perſpiration is ſeparated through the 
unc alſo from the lungs; it is ſimply ſerum. I his 
vi is uſually leſs in women than in men; if in ei- 
Alge 15 0 | | 
ramen or men, the perſpiratory veſſels are obſtruct- 
circulation of the blood meets with great reſiſtance. 
Ipiration is of two kinds, viz. that which is continu- 
raaſuding and is called inſenfible ; the other is the 
ſte, called ſweat. It hath been ſuppoſed that different 
©: threw off theſe diſcharges, but that is not the truth; 
imeveſſels which throw out the inſenſible, upon being 
eſtrongly ated on, throw out the ſenſible per/piration. 
ll nimals have an abſorptive power, ſimilar to that of 
ge, which is evident from the ſpeedy penetration of 
land (alt petre into the moſt interior parts of the 
dl pieces of butcher's meat; it is molt probable that 
pres, Kc. through which the ſalt paſſes, are thoſe 
noch which the per/prration is carried on in living ani- 
jk. The pores are ſometimes ſo enlarged as to tranſ- 
t particles of red blood, as happens in the muriatic 
kim; and ſometimes are ſo contracted that the neceſſa- 
nacvation can no longer be continued, whence a va- 
jd liforders proceeds. The fat under the ſkin is ſup- 
kl to prevent a too free exhalation of the ſerum from 
body, and want of fat in the lungs, to be a reaſon why 
ite a diſcharge is made therefrom. The coats of all 
elels are perforated by the pores through which the 
ter of perſpiration paſſes; hence, when morbid hu- 
Ws are attenuated they paſs through the ſkin, and 
tttlaled with the matter of perſpiration, or they may, 
Aaken ace, abſorbed into the blood, and then excreted 
I the urine, &c. . Ne 
IRIURBATTIO ALVI. A diarrhoea. | 
IIRTUSSIS. A hooping-cough, alſo called tuſſis 
Mn, the rheumatic cough, and convulſive cough. Dr. 
ter fays it is an epidemic, contagious, ſpaſmodic diſ- 
& Itſcems to be analogous to an intermittent fever in 
Frolic return of the fits; they both prevail in the 
: leſons, ariſe from the ſame cauſe, and are cured 
it ime remedies. See Huxham de Aere, &. Morb. 
4 7, 77. Farther, the autumnal hooping-cough and 
"tents are analogous, in that they renew their at- 
"the returning ſpring, though ſeemingly cured, 
R itfore, The hooping cough reſembles the ſmall- 
0G een COUT) | 
dot uſually returning, in being infectious to the 
Wea, and in that it muſt have its courſe — 
N Opinally ſymptomatic z is often a ſymptom in the 
* ozcenham ſays that the cough is excited by 
m ubich are thrown into the lungs from the blood. 
er lays its ſeat is in the inteſtines; that neither 
"Mn nor the lungs are concerned in it; that the 
"] Metion is a morbid irritability of the mucous 
and that an infectious miaſma is the occaſional 
© gain, whilſt ſome aſſert that the diſorder is a 
one, occaſioned by irritating matter lodged a- 
„ donchia trachea, and fauces others fay, and 
"a greater ſeeming probability, that it is a con- 
Mile diaphragm, excited by ſharp humours in the 
and which cauſe a ſpaſmodic ſtricture in the 


PER 


the ſtomach. Dolæus ſays it is cauſed by tough viſeid 


matter lodged in the coats of the ſtomach. Hoffman at- 
tributes it to thin and acrid juices in the ducts deſtined to 
reſpiration, as the aſpera arteria, &c. 3 


Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. | 

This diſorder begins with a hoarſeneſs, but uſually with 
a dry cough, which continues about two weeks, and then 
becomes convulſive, and ſome phlegm is diſcharged; its 
increaſe and ſtate takes up about four weeks more, and in 
fix weeks after it generally goes off, though ſometimes it 


| continues eighteen or twenty weeks: ſometimes the 
| phlegm is ropy, at others it is mixed 'with ſharp ſerum, 


but always is thrown up with difficulty: at the height the 
phlegm is more concocted, and as the cough declines the 
expectorated matter is whitiſh. Aﬀtec recovery a relapſe 
may eahily happen from taking cold; but theſe relapſes are 
flight and ſhort, Some have only the antecedent ſhort 
dry cough: theſe get well in two or three weeks, but if 
phlegm begins to appear, the patient is not ſo ſoon quit 


of this diſorder. When the cough is in any degree violent, 


the blood is fo obſtructed in the face as to occaſion black- 
neſs there, and, according as the veſſels of the noſe are 
more or leſs able to reſiſt, ſo an hæmorrhage from thence 
is more or leſs copious and frequent. | 
The hooping-cough is moſt fatal to children under two 
years of age. Older children uſually ſwallow the phlegm 
and then puke it. After three years of age it feldom 
proves fatal; though, in ſome inſtances wherein great 
weakneſs attends, and the bark hath been neglected, a 
conſumption follows, and the patient is carried oft. 
As opinions vary with reſpect to the ſeat, &c. of this 
complaint, fo the methods of relief that are propoſed are 
alſo various; but, in general, gentle antimonial emetics 
adminiſtered about half an hour before the return of each 


ſymptoms are relieved by bleeding, bliſters, gentle laxa- 
tives, &c. In the beginning, if the ſace is very black 

during the fit, or if blood is diſcharged with the cough, 
bleed. If the breathing is difficult the lac. ammon. will 
be proper. To moderate the violence of the cough give, 
now and then the ſyr. e mecon. in ſmall doſes, or rather 
mix opiates with purgatives, and give them in ſuch doſes 
as whilſt the violence of the cough is moderated, the 
bowels may alſo be kept ſolutive, Dr. Butter extols the 


ſmall doſe, and gradually to increaſe until the ſymptoms 
of relief appear, and then continue that doſe as long as 


to loſe its effects, then augment the quantity gradu- 


child from ſix months to two years old he adviſes to 
begin with gr. j. which when diffuſed in an ounce and a 
half of water, may be given in the courſe of one day. 


mixed in two ounces of water to be taken in the day. 
From four years upward to twenty the firſt daily doſe may 
be increaſed half a grain for each year. If a liquid form 
is diſliked, a pill or a bolus my be given. And Dr. Mor- 
ris declares the moſt ſucceſsful efforts from caſtor one 
part, and the bark two parts; the doſe from 5 i. to 5 1s. 

and repeated every four hours. If there is much fever, 
the bark is not convenient, expeCtorants ſometimes ſhould 
accompany this remedy, and often its efficacy is only ad- 
vantageous in the decline of the diſeaſe; the fever is no 
objeCtion to the cicuta, When there is little or no fever, 


others experience, relates as follows in favour of the fol- 
lowing preparation.“ From the eſſicacy of this compo- 
ſion, the action of vomiting is leſs neceſſary to be fre- 
quently excited, as the diſeaſe uſually terminates in a few 
days after the exhibition of this remedy; hence (he adds) 


more than two or three times.“ The compoſition is as 
friend Mr. Sutcliff, a ſurgeon and apothecary in York» 


ſhire. R TR. cort. Peruv. ſi. 3 i. fs. elix. paregoric. 3 ſs. 
TR. cantharides. 3 j. m. This 1s to be given in ſmall doſes 


Vaſchmeid ſays, it proceeds from a diſorder of | three or four times a day, and to be gradually increaſed 


until 
9 


fit, when the periods can be gueſſed at, are the principal 
aſſiſtants that hitherto have been obſerved. Particular 


uſe of hemlock as a cure. He directs to begin with a : 


it produces good effects: when this medicine begins 


ally until its advantages are again manifeſt. For a 


From two years to four years of age two grains may be 


cantharides have been uſed with advantage. Dr. Lett- 
ſom, in his Medical Memoirs, from his own, as well as 


I have rarely had occaſion to give the antimonial powder 


follows, and was communicated to the Doctor by his 
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until a ſlight ſtrangury is excited; and then the doſe | 


mult either be diminiſhed or repeated at longer intervals. 


It is then obſerved that, the ſtrangury uſually comes on 


above the third day, and the hooprng-cough ſeldom con- 
tinues above fix days after giving of this medicine. 

Dr. Cullen confiders this diſeaſe under two periods: 
the firit is when the contagion which cauſed it is recent, 
and continues to act; the tccond is when the contagion 
ceaſes to act and the diſcaſe . e by the power of ha- 
bit. The indication of cure under the firſt period is, to 
obviate the violent effects of the diſeaſe and its fatal ten- 
dency. To this end, in plethoric habits, or where the | 
blood is difficultly tranſmitted through the lungs, bleeding 


will be neceſſary; but its repetition muſt be admitted with 


caution. The belly muſt be kept lax. If there is any 
inflammatory tendency in the lungs, bliſters ſhould be 
applied to the thorax, and_repeated if required. Eme- 
tics ſhould be duly repeated, they interrupt the return 
of the ſpaſmodic afteCtions ; and by determining to the 
furface of the body, take off the determination to the 
lungs. The indication of cure under the ſecond period is 
effected by antiſpaſmodics or tonics. Of theſe, a variety 
have been propoſed, and occaſionally with ſucceſs, as caſ- 
tor, muſk, hemlock, cupmoſs, opium, Peruvian bark, &c. 
When neither fever nor difficulty of breathing forbid, 


opium is powerſul in abating, but is not efficacious ih re- 


moving the cough: In this laſt ſtage of the difeaſe, the bark 
or ſome proper preparation of it, will be ſingularly uſeful. 
The late Dr. Rutherford of Edinburgh, obſerves that 
when convulſions attend, the application of bliſters will 
be neceſſary, but as to their ſituation in this caſe, he pre- 
fers the fide of the neck behind the ears, becauſe in that 
part there is the neareſt communication with the nerves 
of the glottis. ES, 

See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham, Huxham de Aer, 
& Morb. Epid. p. 76, 77. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Ing. 
vol. ii. p. 281—286, 319—325. a Treatiſe on the 


Kinkcough, by W. Butter, M. D. Dr. Cullen's Firſt 


Lines, vol. iii. . . 

PERUVIANUM BALSAMUM. Peruvian balſam or 
balſam of Peru: it is alſo called Mexican balſam. Piſo 
deſcribes the trees which afford it, under the name of ca- 


| bureiba. Peruifera, vel myroxylon peruiferum, Linn. 


There are three kinds of this balſam, viz. the white 
it is of a pale yellowiſh colour (though called white); 
it is the native bal/am, preſerved as it iſſues out from the 
tree: this is the beſt ſort, but is very rarely met with. 


"The dry balſam; this is the white ſort inſpiſſated by the 


fun's heat in gourd ſhells, in which it is ſometimes brought 
to Europe; it is of reddiſh colour, and a very agreeable | 
ſmell; it is ſeldom ro be met with. The common or 
black Peruvian balſam ; this is artificially extracted from 


the bark, branches, and leaves of the tree, by cutting them 


in pieces and boiling them in water; it is of the conſiſtence 


of honey, of a dark black colour in the maſs; but, when | 


ſpread thin, it 1s of a clear reddiſn or yellowiſh brown, of 
an agreeable ſtrong ſmell, ſomewhat approaching to that 
of a mixture of benjamin and ſtorax, and of a bitterifh 


pungent talte, eafily inflammable, not in the leaſt miſlible 
with water, nor rendered white nor turbid on being agi- 


tated therewith. It is brought from Peru and Mexico. 


Diſtilled in a retort with an open fire, it yields a butter 


like that of benzoine, and ſometimes a conſiderable quan- 
tity of concrete faline flowers ſimilar to thaſe from the 
ſame refin. If this balſam is rubbed with ſugar, the 
white of an egg, or with the mucilage of gum arabic, it 


is rendered miſſible with water, but is longeſt ſuſpended 
with the laſt, 


It is uſed for the cure of wounds in nervous and tendi- 
nous parts; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, is uſeful in aſth- 


mas, and as an antiſpaſmodic, though not fo immediately 


uſeful or ſo powerful at preſent as opium, yet it is far more 
laſting in its efficacy. | : 

See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works 

FERUVIANUS GRISEUS, vel Spurius, i. e. Thu- 
ris cortex. | 

PERVIGILIUM. A want of ſleep, or rather intenſe 
watching. A ſymptom very common in fevers, and al- 
ways a bad prefage. 

PERVINCA. See Vixca Pervinca. 


| which-threatened a mortification in the bowels. 


| . a | cot 
| ed by means of the inflammation of the part 


the rectum, by a mortification of the parts. = 


PES 
PES. The foot. It is divided into the tarſys 


tarſus, and toes. The tarſus conſiſts f {ey TIL 
the aſtragalus; it is the ſuperior, 0 ids 1511 


received into the cavity of the tibia, 2 l 
os naviculare. The os cuboides, which 1 ys = — 
the four anterior. The os cuneiforme entering, ſr, Cul 
cuneiforme medium. And the cuneiforme * Mit, znd 
Tbey follow in reckoning upwards, Thef. Tow The pla 


0 
convex above, and concave below, make the tread elt, la 


ſecure, and from their number the ſhock is þ netimes 
jumping. A caries happening In theſe bones 14 pes in 
ous, on account of their ſpongy ſubſtance their 2c . It 
number. e let we: 

When children's feet are diſtorted at their birt jms, and 
turned into a bad polition, biing them as near a; f. kev whe 
to a natural one, then with a roller dipped in flour rength is 
white of an egg, roll them from near the knee tg the called] 
let them be held in a good poſition until the roller 1 ture, but 


and change the bandage every fortnight, yms, or ot 
PESSARIUM. A peflary. Among other ext ate ve 
remedies uſed by Hippocrates 1 0 were one; felts are 


were 2 kind of ſuppoſitories which they introduced be degree 
the exterior neck of the matrix: they were prepar eaks die 
wool, lint, or linen, mixed with powders, oils, wax hence thi 
and made round like a finger. Peſſaries weile in The pla 
| uſe amongſt the ancients, and were formed of diff maſter, 
ingredients, according as the different diſeaſes, &c. 0 iſt, anc 
womb required them. See P. Aginet. lib, vii. c. 24, pes th 
preſent their uſe is chiefly confined to the ſupport o tis diſch; 
falling vagina or uterus. They are uſeful to women nt It. 
labour under an incontinence of urine. Sponges of Wi lurfac: 
a ſize as, when expanded, fill up the cavity of the y: uch rar 
are very good feſſaries; they may be dipped in any | r approa4 
that will aſſiſt in the intention of uſing them. They date de 
port the uterus; at the ſame time, by putting 21 wad abou 
through them, the end of which is to be left hanging Abs apf 
of the os externum, the woman can take them awa ing bee 
apply them herſelf. | RE, up om. 
Commodious peſſaries are deſcribed in Heiſters uhognom 
gery, in the article Procedentia Uteri; Dr. Simſo lich app 
vented one, and deſcribed it in the Edinb. Med. The plag 
vol. iii. p. 313. | | It in tim 
Dr. Leake, in the fifth edition of his Medical Inf un the f 
tions, aſſerts that the ule of pe//arzes, by the pain and The ar « 
tation they occaſion, are apt to produce the whites. eat aud 
| obſerves, that in caſes of bearing down and deſcent « Lous n. 
womb, to direct the curative method to the ſeat « mates th 
diſorder, is in every reipea preferable to the applie on, or 
of thoſe painful and indelicate inſtruments, fo often Aena! 
uſe of with bad effect; ſor inſtead of ſtrengthening Mies, an 
weak part, they lay additional ſtreſs upon it, and « bout an 
quently are highly improper. It is evident that 5 From th 
only prevent the deſcent of the womb, by obſtructing Kan impr; 
paſſage ; therefore, ſo long as part is kept in a ſtate of by may! 
tinual diſtenſion, it never can be braced up or firength flenham 
by the power of art or nature. If the peſſary is inte Mary wit 
ed too ſmall, it will ſoon be forced away by the f Ins of in. 
of coughing, or ſtraining, &c. And if it is too la k blood, 
will bring on the fluor albus in a high degree; beli ads may 
generally becomes ſo painful as not to be endured RY il the 
being a pernicious application, ought to be rejected Wards 
practice. It never can anſwer any good purpoſe; bu alt three 
the contrary, will always increaſe the diſeaſe, by WW": bloc 
ſtraining and weakening that part which was 100 we: Mition, | 
fore. As a fuither diffuaſive from the uſe of thc ind in th 
ſtruments, the Doctor gives the two follow caſes. Mature 
Firſt, A woman advanced in years, had worm 4“ mils fn. 


for ſome time; ſhe complained of great heat _ 1 W be {qi 
mation at the lower region of the belly, ene Wt, 
violent colic pains, and frequent but ineffe wy 
vours to avoid her urine; ſhe bad much fever, 200, 
became delirious, from want of ſleep and violence 0 


fary was made of cork, was very large, and cloſely © 


able force was required to extract it, which 7 f 
much pain and difcharge of blood; however, 9! 
care ſhe recovered and remained well. WW 

Second, A peſſary was extracted from on .. 
of a woman, after making its way through the 948 


PES 


NTLALIS. The plague. | 
uy The plague. Many writers have obſerved 
. plague viſits England once in thirty or forty years; 
Auel lor us this does not happen. : 


ur, and order exanthemata. 5 n 

The plague is the worſt * of putrid fever, is moſt 
eu rapid, and ſuddenly fatal. In the beginning it is 
netimes attended with inflammatory ſymptoms when it 
wens in cold climes; but it ſpeedily becomes moſt pu- 
5 [tis called peſtilential when the patient falls into 
len weakneſs, and is affected with, the worſt ſymp- 
ms. and in the greateſt degrees at once. It is called 
5 when the worſt ſymptoms attend, but the loſs of 
rength is not quite ſo ſudden ; and all the other ſpecies 
called putrid fevers 3 they are all of the fame general 
ure, but denominated from their moſt remarkable ſymp- 
ns, or other attending circumſtances. | 

Whatever be the nature of the peſtilential miaſmata, the 
bis are, immediately to diminiſh, and, according to 
te degree of its power, to extinguiſh the vital heat. It 
ks die fibres of the blood, and diſſolves its texture, 
Fence the purple ſpots. cſs 8 
ſhe plague approaches with a chillineſs and ſhivering, 
maſter, a violent vomiting, a painful oppreſſion of the 
lt, and a burning fever; all which continue till death 
ges the ſcene, or till the eruption of a bubo or a pa- 
ts diſcharges the morbific matter, and cures the pa- 
ent It che morbific matter is not thus thrown out upon 


weh rarely, the diſeaſe is mortal before the ſigns of fe- 
approach; the broad purple ſpots, which denote im- 
late death, coming out even whilſt the perſon is a- 
md about his bufinets : theſe ſpots go in and out before 
ubs approach. Sometimes ſwellings appear, without 
ing been preceded by a fever, or any other confiderable 
mom. The breath and ſweat are very offenſive. The 
ulogaomonic ſymptoms are, the buboes and carbuncles 
lich appear in various parts of the body. | 

The plague and the eryſipelas fo reſemble one another, 
in time of plagte they are not always duly diſtinguith- 
In the firſt, 1 „ 

he air does not ſeem capable of carrying infection far. 
at and moiſture aggravates, but cold deſtroys the in- 
ous nature of the plague; fo that in theſe northern 
nates the infection muſt be received at firſt from ſome 
xrlon, or from ſome ſubject in which it is lodged. The 
Kllential ſeminium readily adheres to ſpongy and porous 
les, and thus may be conveyed to a great diſtance, 
out any loſs of its pernicious quality. | 
From the general nature of the plague, bleeding ſeems to 
en improper method for relief; yet it is ſtrongly adviſ- 
thy many practitioners of note, and amongſt the reſt 
ſfenham is one. Great circumſpection is doubtleſs ne- 


bs of inflammation run high, by leſſening the quantity 
K blood, the propulſion of the virulent matter to the 
[us may perhaps be promoted; and this more particu- 
the courſe of the blood to the external parts be af- 
Wards alſiſted oy mild ſudorifics. One, two, or at 
oſt three days, will effect all that is propoſed by taking 
Ry blood, fo that great difficulty will attend the deter- 
fbcon, for depriving the patient of what he will ſo ſoon 
ain the greateſt need of. - | 5 
ures with acids are peculiarly beneficial, and mild 
Th ſhould accompany them. The juice of oranges 
de ſqueezed in all the patient's drink, ſweet ſpirit of 
1 Cutton's feb. ſpt. are very powerful remedies. 
ration may alſo be promoted by means of antimoni- 
Soon as the pulſe: will admit, the bark ſhould be given. 

ear in the patient's room ſhould be as cool as is 
I Neable to the ſenſations of the patient: his linen 
"0 be often changed: his excrements immediately 


7 d 


eier the tumors appear on the ſurface of the 
ks eiter; for thus all other ſymptoms are removed. 

mors are BuBots and CARBUNCLES, which ſee. 
10 the plague is fatal, ſome die of a fainting the 
, Cond day; others, in whom the poiſon is not 


IN 3 . 
olf upon the external ſurface, or, if thrown, off, 


1}, Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs phy- | 


ke ſurface of the body, it proves mortal. Sometimes, 


Mary with reſpect to this operation; however, if ſymp- 


PET 


returning back, it brings on a mortification of the nervous 


coats of the noble parts, as the œſophagus, pleura, ſto- 


mach, inteſtines, &c. whence the corpſe ſwell, and have 


an intolerable ſtench. Sometimes, when the tumors are 


too numerous, the patient dies of a ſymptomatic fever, 


from the inflammation, pain, and heat. 

See Mindererus on the Plague, Johannes Langius, lib. 
i. epiſt. 18. Hoffmann; Lobb on the Plague, Fordyce's 
Elements, part ii. | 

PETALA. Petals. The tender fine-coloured leaves, 
which are generally the moſt conſpicuous parts of the 
flowers, are thus named, to diltinguiſh them from the 


| leaves of the plants. Flowers, with one leaf are called mo- 


nopetalous flowers; with two, bipetalous; with three, tri- 
petalous; with four, tetrapetalous; with five, pentapetalous 
with fix, hexapetalous; with more than fix, polypetalous. 
PETALODES. An epithet for the ſediment of urine, 
importing that it is ſcaly or reſembling leaves. It is 
ſometimes obſerved when there is an ulcer'in the bladder. 
In botany petalodes is an epithet for thoſe plaurs which 
are furniſhed with flower-leaves or petala. ot 785.170 
PETASLTES, from Teraw, lo extend, or from neracc, 
a hat or bonnet, becauſe the leaves are large, have a hol- 
low in the middle, and then extend horizontaliy round 


the hollow. It is alto called tuſſilago major, galerita, 


peſtilent-wort, butter-bur. It is the tullilago petaſites, 
Linn, It is a perennial plant, found wild by the ſides of 


ditches and in meadows, producing, early in the ipring, a 


thick naked roundith ſtalk, with a {pike of ſmall naked 
purpliſh floſculous flowers on the top; the flowers and 
ſtalks ſoon wither, and are ſucceeded about May with 
very large roundiſh and beart-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding on 
long pedicles, ſomewhat hollowed in the middle, fo as to 


reſemble a bonnet; the root is long, thick, of a dark 


brown or black colour on rhe outſide, and white within. 
The roots are aperient, alexipharmic, and promiſe to 
be of conſiderable activity; they have a ſtrong ſmell and 


a bitteriſh acrid taſte, of the aromatic kind, but not a- 
greeable, very durable and diffufive, ſcarcely to be con- 


cealed by a large admixture of other ſubſtances. Their 
virtue is in a refinous matter, diſtinguiſhed by the eye in 
the dried root, and which 1s readily extracted by ſpirit of 
wine. See Lewis's Mat. Med. * | 

PETECHIA:. . Red or purple ſpots on the ſkin, which 
frequently appear in the ſmall-pox, &c. The Italians 
gave them this name from the word petechio, becauſe they 


reſemble the bites of fleas. The French call them purpu+ 
ratæ; the Spaniards call them taberdillo; the Germans 
lenticulares. | | | 


PETECHIA. Dr. Schotte obſerves, that this word is 
not Latin but Italian, ſignifying a ſmall-pox of a purple 
colour. It originally ſignified ſuch appearances in the- 
ſkin as elevated it, but cuſtom hath now eſtabliſhed its 
uſe to expreſs thoſe ſpots which are leſs or more diffuſed 
in the ſkin without ever raiſing its ſurface, Uſually they 
are reddiſh, purpie, or blackiſh ſpots in the ſkin, like ſmall 
points, but ſoon ſpread and gradually grow broader. 


Theſe petechie go by various other names, ſome call them 


punctula, others lenticulz, others call the diſcaſe in which 
they are one of the ſymptoms, morbus pulicaris. They 
cannot, with any propriety, be called lenticulz, for in 
Celſus the lenticulæ were pimples or blotches, riſing 


above the ſkin : he compares the ſcales of the worſt ſort 


oi fmpetigo with thoſe of the lenticulæ, lib. v. cap. 28. 
The term pulicaris, from their reſemblance to flea-bites, is 
not very applicable; for a flea-bire is not at all like a pe- 


techia; the flea-bite cauſes in moſt people, when recently 


inflicted, a little whitiſh tumor, encircled with red, which 
.riſes above the ſkin; it hath a puncture in the middle, 
which only is perceptible when cloſely examined; this 
tumor ſubſides by degrees, and diſappears : the ſecond or 
third day a ſmall yellow or browniſh ſpot appears in its 
place, and this is not unlike a petechia. | 


PETECHIALIS FEBRIS. The petechial fever. In 


moſt writers it is treated of as a diſtinct ſpecies, but it is 


only the low or the putrid fever attended with purple 


ſpots. The purple ſpots are a ſymptom only, and are very 
common in putrid diſorders, whether of the acute or 


chronical kind. See PuTRID FEveR. See Hoffman, 
Pringle, and Huxham on Petechial Fevers, 5 5 
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PET p H A 


PETICU LAS, i. e. Petechialis febris. lower part of the extremity of the a 
PETIVERIA. Guinea hen-weed. Father Plumier run backwards, to be ned into Rs N 
called it Petiveria in honour of Mr. James Petiver, who 8 alba of 
was a curious botaniſt. It is common in the Weſt Indies, | PETROSA APOPHYSIS. The rock 5 4 
but is not noted for its medicinal qualities, though it gives | tion of the temple bones; in children it is eag| my | Male 
the milk of cows a garlick ſmell if they eat it. | from the other parts, viz. the maſtoid, and f Ky epar Wlanges: 
PETOLZ. Crab-lice. 1 PETRO SALPINGO-STAPHYLINL 1. WY 
PETRA. In foſſilogy, an order of ſtones of a clofe and | muſcles are fixed by one extremity, partly to 2 
ſolid ſtruQure z and without the characters of the other | fide of the bony portion of the Talkachlen . 
orders of ſtones. Some of the genera of this order are, that next the apophyſis petroſa, partly along he 0 
the pebble and jafper. _ 8 i ginous portion of the ſame tube ; thence it paſſes ak 
PETRACORIUS LAPIS. The Perigord ſtone. It is] way under the ſoft membranous part, and then hy 
a foſlile ferrugineous ſubſtance, black, hard, and heavy. | wards the feptum palati. See Winſlow's Anatom 1 
It is dug up in the mquntains of Dauphiny, and uſed in PETROSELINUM. Parſley. Sce Apium. a 
painting earthen veſſels and enamelling. | PETROSILEX. In foſſilogy: it is a genus of ſtone] 
PETROLEUM. Tt is fo called becauſe it is an oil | the order petra; it characters are; petra, of a ſolic ; 
which diſtils from rocks, It is the only liquid bitumen that | paCt texture, in ſtructure reſembling flint, but al | 
is known: Neumann reckoris the naphtha to be another | and not at all tranſparent; gloſſy, and not inveſted wit 
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quid bitumen, and ſays that in conſiſtenee next to the | outward cruſt. Edward's Elements of Folllogy. It 4m 
naphtha is the petroleum, which is groſſer and thicker | alſo called chertz, ſemipellucidus, lapis corneus, aud byj mis 
than the naphtha, of a yellowiſh, reddiſh, or browniſh co- | Germans hornſtein. Large quantities are found in hea, . 
Nmelnte, 


lour, but very light, ſo as to ſwim on ſpirit of wine; he | lime-ſtone, as flints are found in beds of chalk, with t 


alſo ſays that the petroleum in the ſhops is all fictitious. | difference, that flints conſiſt of looſe nodules, and chertz And 


Mr. Edwards in his Elements of Foſſilogy, ranks it as a | ten forms large maſles of the rock. Theſe ones are ht : 
genus in the claſs of inflammables. He deſeribes it as | treſcible ; are uſed as grinding ſtones for grinding caleig " 5 
being an inflammable, which when pure, is in a fluid ) flints, and other hard ſubſtances, but have too im n 
form; very inflammable, and burning like oil; and gene- and cloſe a texture for the grinding of corn. 3 
rally of ſo little ſpecific gravity, as to ſwim almoſt in all PELUM. Tobacco. The Indians call it petun, neral Pr 
fluids. = | | | N PETUNTSE. The Chineſe name of a ſtone uſed ri 
PETROLEUM FLAVUM, called naphtha Italica, making the Oriental porcelain. It is whitiſh, fuſible by ned 
Italian oil of petre, or rock oil, or yellow oil of pette. It | fire, gives a phoſphoric light when rubbed, and poſſe "WM 
is of a clear yellow colour, leſs fluid than the while ſort, | the properties of ſtones called fluors. See Dict of Ch C be 
in ſmell leſs penetrating, leſs agreeable, and more nearly | and Dr. Lewis's note in Neumann's Chem. Works. 755 
allied to that of the oil of amber. It is found in the | PEUCE. The pine-tree. | | TH , 
duchy of Modena, but does not very materially differ from PEUCEDANDUM, from peuce, a pine-tree, which it bh 2 


e | ſembles in its leaves. It is alſo called ſœniculum pot 


PETROLEUM ALBUM. White petroleum. It is | num, cauda porcina, pinaſtellum, ſulphur-wort, and h he 0 
nearly colourlefs almoſt as fluid and limpid as water, of | fennel. It is the peucedanum oflicinale, Linn. of tha 
a ſtrong penetrating ſmell, not difagreeble, ſomewhat re- | Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. Sce Lewis's M als by n 

ſembling that of the rectified oil of amber. It is found | Med. | | | | un for 
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only in the duchy of Modena. | PETERI GLANDULE. Peyer's glands, i. e. Br 
PETROLEUM VULGARE, called alſo oleum petræ, | neiri glandulæ. 5 

petroleum rubrum, petroleum gabianum, oleum gabi- | PEZ A. The ſole of the foot or the ankle. Accord 
anum, common rock oil, red petroleum. It is of a | to ſome, it is all under the tibia. DT 
blackiſh red colour, of a thicker conſiſtence, and a leſs PEZIZA. A ſpecies of fungus ; ſometimes it is vi 
penetrating, and more diſagreeable ſmell than either the | out pedicles, and ſometimes with them, having its ed 


White or the yellow ſorts. It is found in Italy, and about | divided ſo as to form a remarkable cavity between the tad me 
the village Gabian in Languedoc. It is of an uniform ſubſtance like the fungoides, and! opal pe 
PETROLEUM BARBADENSE, called alſo piſſelæ- ther diſtinguiſhed by lamellz, nor pores - tas (row 
um Indicum, bitumen Barbadenſe. Barbadoes tar. It is of a PHACE, or Phacos. A lentil. | which 
reddiſh black colour, and a thick conſiſtence, approaching PHACOIDES. Of the form of a lentil. An epit Rons eu 


to that of treacle or common tar; it is found in the | for the cryſtalline humour of the eye. 
American iſlands, particularly in Barbadoes, but we rare- PHACOSIS. A black ſpot in the eye reſembling ale 
ly have it genuine. It is a ſpecies of petroleum. PHAGEDANA, from gave, 10 cat, feed upon. | 
Theſe different kinds are met with, ifſuing from the | is an, ulcer that corrodes, and ſo ſpreads. Sometimes 
elifts of rocks, or are obtained by diſtillation from bitu- | Ggnifies a particular ſpecies of ulcer, as the herpes ph 
minous ſubſtances, but we rarely meet with any of them dena. Some deſcribe it as only deſtroying the ſkin. alen 
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genuine. Fine petroleum catches fire at the approach of is alſo uſed to expreſs the canine appetite. EARN 
a flame, even without the contact of one with the other, PHALACRA, In Hippocrates they are blunt: wi 
and it burns entirely away; concentrated acids make | ſmooth ſurgical inſtruments, as a probe, or any other, 
great conflick on being mixed with petroleum, but thus its | a button at the end. 4 No 
conſiſtence is thickened, and its fragrance increaſed ; it PHALACROTIS. A deeay of the hair. | 
does not readily mix with the ſpirit of wine, but is readily PHALANGIUM. It is a plant, of which kind Be 
united with the eſſential oil of vegetables. haave enumerates fix ſpecies, but not in repute a5 4 U 
The finer petroka are more agreeable than oil of amber, | dicine. : 5 | 0:5 
and more mild than oil of turpentine, they have been uſed | PHALANGIUM. A name for ſeveral ſorts of ep | 
in nervous complaints, and as diuretics, but chiefly in | merum. £7 
external applications againſt the rheumatiſm, palſy, chil- PHALANGIUM - ALLOBROGICUM, I. & ® 
blains, &c. In theſe intentions, the Britiſh oil, and ſuch | trum Alpinum minus. „ 
other productions of our own, are equally efficacious. PRHALANGOSIS. According to ſome it 122 
The Americans uſe the Barbadoes tar internally as a ſudo- are two more rows of hairs in the eye-lids. A 8 0 baz 
rific, and externally as a diſcutient and antiparalytic. On | the eye-lid turns inwards, ſo that the hairs ſtimu wy L 
diſtillation the Barbadoes tar yields an empyreumatic oil, | eye, ſo ſays P. Ægineta, lib. vi. c. 8. The ce, LAY 
which when placed betwixt the eye and the light, ap- tumefied or relaxed, ſo as to appear unſeemly or f 
pears of an orange colour, but in other poſitions of a | fend the ſight; it proceeds either from. a n | 
blue one; but by long keeping it appears yellow in all | order or the muſculus elevator palpebræ, or from 0 [ue ch 
fit uations. | | laxation of the ſkin above; ſometimes an anne p | 
See Dict. of Chem. Neumann's Chem. Works, and | mor is formed in the eye-lid, but it ſhould be di = 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | | ſed from that phalango/rs, which, when it pt che | 
PETRO-PHARYNG ZI. Theſe muſcles riſe from the | relaxation, requires an exciſion of the relaxed Ei- bx 
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| p ſometimes returns notwithſtanding the ope- 
pil Hippocrat. lib. de Vict. Rat. in Ocul. & 
5 b. vii. C. 7. See PTOSIS. 
LAX. The bones of the fingers are called 


Fe ARIS, alſo called Gramen Spicatum. Canary- 
© Boerhaave takes notice of eight ſpecies. It grows 
ut corn, and is found in many places beſides the 
mes. The ſeeds are diuretic. See Rail Hiſt. 
Wi\TASMA. The ſame as pſeudoblepſis. £ 
WARMACEIA. Purgation of the belly by the exhi- 
un of a cathartic. . | 
MARMACEUTICA. Pharmaceutics. That part 
redicine Which gives the deſcription of remedies, and 
hes the method of rightly exhibiting them. 
MARMACEUTICE. @apparcurixn, medicine, (i. e. 
n ol healing) was carried on down to the time of 
Epli'us and Eraſiſtratus, in an union of all its 
aches; and then, Celſus informs us, medicine was di— 
into three parts; one cured by diet, another by me- 
ments, a third by manual operation. The firſt was 
« in Greek Nalrnrben, the ſecond Papuarturum the 
ud $5,353 each deriving its appeilation from the 
ucipal method taken to effect a cure; therefore, as that 
lod which cures chiefly by diet, ſometimes admits 
xlcanents, ſo that which chiefly oppoſes the diſeaſe by 
zaments, ought alſo to attend to diet. Celſus's 
nen Preface, and Preface to his Fifth Book. From 
ence it is evident, that it was a ſeparation in the diffe- 
branches of medicine, and not in preſcribing diet and 
cines, which was intended: for though they had dit- 
tat appellations, each ſect had the whole management 
boſe vitorders which fell properly under their cure. 
wrdingly, if we take a view of the ſeveral chapters in 
kh eaen of theſe ſubjects are treated, we ſhall diſcover 
tone (ct of practitioners under took the cure of internal, 
| the other of external diſorders; and whether they 
t of that claſs which cure principally by diet, or prin- 
a by medicaments; yet each party took in every ne- 
ku) lor his purpoſe, both from diet and medicines. 
ett four books evince, that the dictetic branch were 
we the entice management of all diſorders, which 
Mie themſelves to the inward parts of the body, and 
uated internally, Aretæus and Celius Aurelianus, 
cl themſelves to this line. "The fifth and ſixth books 
"lat the pharmaceutiſts had the whole direction of 
tad medicings in all the external diſorders, where the 
Pa! part was not conducted by the hand, whether 
Mg kom an external or an internal cauſe, being the 
"I are faid ro have preſcribed medicines; and 
PM cured the wounds they had made, both by diet 
Mine, Thoſe who cured internal, and thoſe who 
" Nernal diſorders, without manual operation, had 
Vlation of tetros among the Greeks, and medici 
"> Ve Latinsz nor was it intended that they ſhould 
aw each other in their different departments, 
Nrkland' 


5 Inquiry, vol. i. p. 04, &c. 


ieh pn 0 . — # 
"teaches the preparation of chemical medicines, 
Jet eiltinction from the ſpagirical part, which treats 
mutation of metals. | 

bY ** 8 : ; F .* # 
ANNMACOPCEIA, from Q@apuaxoy, 4 medicine, 
N mate. A Pharmacobors ent Ph 
I har macopœia, or Diſpenſatory. ar- 
m4 are compilations of medicines approved of 
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0 the fifteenth century, Nicolaus Præpoſitus of 
note a general 7Dypenſatory, and it was the firſt. 
; "pohtions in it were principally taken from Meſue, 
% Nicolaus de Salerno. The firſt Pharmacopœia 


ent ap 

ſeaſe be let forth by public-authority was that of Vale- 

late dus, under the {anion of the ſenate of Norim- 
p p no 145 5 : 
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5 NEUN SAL. It is of uſe in quinſies, and 
„ bed. It is thus prepared: R Crem. tart. 
"251. alum, uſt. 3 ſs. diſſolve in diſtilled vine- 
© V:2uate the folution. This ſalt is diſſolved in 
. . parifms, He 
gy CETHRON, The pharynx or fauces. 
.NCO-STAPHYLINI. They are two ſmall 
{ by to the lateral part of the muſculi thiro-pha- 
they were portions detached from theſe muſ- 


PRMACOCHY MIA. That part of the chemical | 


Kul practitioners. About the middle, or the lat- 


| 


PHA 


| cles; thence they run up-obliquely forward, along the two 


poſterior half arches of the ſeptum, and terminate in the 
ſeptum above the uvula, where they meet together; the 
thickneſs of the poſterior half arches is made up by theſe 
muſcles. See Winſlow's Anatomy. 5 
PHARYNKX. Thus the Greeks name what the Latins 


call infundibulum. It is a muſcular bag, fixed behind to 


the baſis of the ſkull, laterally to the bottom of the face, 
and below that to the larynx. See Asopyacus. The 
muſcles of this part are ſufficiently deſcribed by their 


names, they are the crico-pharyngzus, from the cricoid 
cartilage to the Pharynx; thyro-pharyngæus, from the 


thyroid cartilage to the pharynx z hyo-pharyngæus, from 
the os hyoides to the pharynx ; ſtylo-pharyngæus, from 


the ſtyloid proceſs to the pharynx ; pterygo-pharyngzus, - 


from the pterygoid proceſs to the pharynx; mylo-pha- 


ryngzus, from the dentes molares to the pharynx ; ſal- 


pingo-pharyngzus, from the Euſtachian tube to the pha- 
rynx 3; Cephalo-pharyngzus, from the baſis of the ſkull to 
the pharynx ; ſyudeſmo-pharyngæus, from the white liga- 
ment to the pharynx z chondro-pharyngzeus, from the 
cartilaginous appendage of the os hyoides ; gloſo-pharyn- 
gæus, from the root or upper part of the tongue late- 


rally. Some have reckoned the muſcles of the 'pharynx 


to be but two or three, whilſt others have multiplied them 
to thirteen or fourteen on each fide. Albinus divides them 


into ſix pair, viz. Stylo-pharyngzus, which is the ſame 


as deſcribed by Douglas under that name; conſtrictor In- 
ferior, i. e. the crico-pharyngæus, and thyro-pharyngæus 
of Douglas; the conſtrictor medius, i. e. the hyo-pha- 


| ryngzus, the chondro-pharyngzus, and cephalo-pharyn- 


gzus of Douglas; the conſtrictor ſuperior, i. e. the 
gloſſo-pharyngæus, mylo-pharyngæus, and pterigo-pha- 
ryngzus of Douglas; the palato-pharyngzus, i. e. thy- 
reo: ſtaphilinus of Douglas z and the f 

geus of Douglas. In their various actions they enlarge 


and compreſs the gullet, ſo as to forward the aliment into 


the ſtomach. 


he ſpace is all the vacuity behind the velum pendu- £ 
lum palati. | | 


The pharynx is made up partly of ſeveral diſtin fleſhy 
portions, which are looked upon as ſo many diſtin muſ- 


cles, ſo diſpoſed as to form a large cavity, and partly of a 


membrane which lines the inner ſurface of this whole ca- 
vity, and is a continuation of that of the nares and palate, 
This membrane is wholly glandular, and it is thicker on 
the ſuperior and middle portions of the pharynx, and on 


the bottom, or lower portion. Immediately above the 


firlt vertebræ, it forms feveral longitudinal rugæ, very 
thick, deep, and ſhort, and we generally find therein a 


| collection of mucus, in dead bodies. In the great cavity 
there are no rugæ, the membrane there adhering, as well 
as in the upper part, very cloſely to the muſcles. At the 


lower part where it is the thinneſt, it covers the poſterior 


part of the larynx, and is very looſe, and formed into irre- 


gular folds. 


is a caſe, in which from a dilation of the pharynx, a diſhi- 
culty of ſwallowing was occaſioned. | 


PHASEOLUS. The kidney-bean. It hath a long 
pod, full of kidney ſhaped or oval feeds ; the plant, as to 


its outward appearance, is flexible, ſcandent, and moſtly 
trifoliated, or hath its leaves growing by threes. Botaniſts 
enumerate thirty ſpecies, or more. 9 | 

PHASEOLUS. The kidney-bean tree. See ABRUs. 

PHASEOLUS, alſo called ſmilax hortenſis, phaſeolus 
major. French beans, or common kidney-beans. They 
are cultivated in gardens, they flower in July, the pods are 
uſed as aliment, they are opening, digeſtive, and provoke 
urine. 

PHASEOLUsS ZURRATENSIS, called alſo phaſeolus 
pruritus excitans, phaſeolus Braſilianus, cadjuct, cow- 
hage, cow-itch, and ſtinking beans. The dolichos urens, 
vel dolichos pruriens, vel dolichos volubilis, Teguminibus 
racemoſis hirtis, valvulis ſubcarinatis, pedunculis ternis, 


Linn. This is a ſpecies of the kidney-bean, it is brought. 


from both the Indies. The hairy part upon the pods, if 
ſcraped off, and mixed with ſyrup to the conſiſtence of a 
ſoft electuary, may be given to children in doſes of a tea- 


ſpoonſul, and two to adults, for deſtroying the long round 


worms. If ten or twelve pods are ſteeped in a quart of 
9 e | . beer 


alpingo-pharyn- 


In the Load; Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iii. p. 85, &c. 
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beer, and 2 iv. of the infufion are taken every morning, it 
acts as a diuretic, and gives great relief in dropſies. See 
Raii Hiſt. | 
PHASEOLUS. See InDicum, CAJaN, and FABA. 
PHAUSINGES. Red circles in the legs, excited by 
fire. It ſometimes is uſed to ſignify other kinds of ſpots, 
as well as red ones cauſed by the fire. 
PHELLANDRIUM AQUATICUM, Linn. Water- 
hemlock, fine-leaved. It is generally called water-hemlock, 
and thus is often confounded with the cicura viroſa. See 
CicuTa AquvaTica. Withering. in his Bot. Arrang. 
vol. i. p. 176, deſcribes the phellandrium aquaticum as fol- 
lows : the rundle with many ſpokes; rundlets, the ſame; 
general fence, none;, the empalement, a partial ſence of 
teven leaves, ſharp, as long as the rundlet; cup, of five 
teeth, permanant ;z the bloſſoms general, nearly uniform; 
florets, all fertile, individually unequal; petals, five, ta- 
pering, heart-ſhaped, bent inwads; -chives; threads; 
five, hair-like, longer than the petals; tips roundiſh; 
pointal; ſeed-bud beneath; ' ſhafts two, awl-ſhaped, up- 
right, permanent; ſummits, blunt; ſeed-veſſels, none; 
fruit egg-ſhaped, ſmooth, crowned with the cup and the 
pointals, diviſible into two parts; ſeeds, two, egg- ſbaped, 
and ſmooth. N. B. The florets in the center are ſmaller 
than the others. The branchings of the leaves are ſtrad- 
ling, the ſtem is very thick, hollow, ſcored, and the pe- 
tals are white. | Ne | | 
It is the phellandrium aqnaticum, Linn. Phellandrium, vel 
cicutaria aquatica quorundum. Ray's Syn. 215. Cicu- 
taria paluſtris. Gerard. 1063. Cicutaria paluſtris tenu1- 
folia. B. p. 161. Skeleton waterwort; Withering's Bot. 
Arrang. which laſt author ſays, the ſceds are recommend- 
ed in intermittent fevers; the leaves are ſometimes added 
to diſcutient cataplaſms: the plant is generally eſteemed a 
fatal poiſon to horſes, occaſioning them to become paraly- 


tic; but this effect is owing to an inſect, (curculio para- 


plecticus) which generally inhabits within the ſtems : the 
uſual antidote is vig's dung.“ | | 


PHELLODRYS. The laurel oak. Tt grows in Dal- 


natia and Greece. The leaves, bark, and acorns, agree- 
in virtues with the common oak. See Raii Hiſt, _ 

_ PHENGITES. A luminous ſtone, capable of acquuing 
ligut, and attpenling it again. C EW - 

PHIALA. A glaſs vefſlel, with a big belly, and long 

neck. It is often uſed for chemical coagulations and ſo- 

luions, | 


PHILADYNAMOS. An epithet of water, expreſſing | 


the property of jt, by which it diminiſhes the ſtrength. 
 PHILANTHROPOS. The name of a compound an- 
ti-nephritic medicine. _ ; 5 
PHILANTHROPUS, 1. e. Aparine. . | 
PHILLYREA. Mock privet. See LiGUeTRUM-. 
PHILONIUM. An opaate, ſo called from its inven- 
tor Philo. Galen ſays, that the antidote of Philo is one 
of the oldeſt of its kind; but the Mithridate is much oder. 
"The ph:/5nium Romanum is originally a preſeript of N. 
Myrepfus. 1 E Do | | 
PRILTROCN, from een, 1 hiſs A love potion, or a 
medicine to excite love. It alſo ſignifies the cavity, or de- 
| preſſure on the upper-lip, which is ſituated immediately 
under the ſeptum of the noſe, 5 „ 
PEHIMCSIS8. It is when the prepuce cannot he drawn 
over the glans penis, ſo as to uncover it. Dr. Cullen 
places it as a variety of the phlogoſis phlegmone. See 
ILurs VENEREA. | Ber 
PHLASMA. A contuſion or colliſion. 
PHLEBOPALIE. The pulſation of an artery. 
PHLEBORRHAGIA, from pe, a vein, and ęnſruut, 
ts Lreak, A rupture of a ven. | | 
PHLEBOTOMIA, from &@7., a vein, and Teww, to 
cut, Phlebotomy. It is the ſame as venæ fedtio. The 
cutting, Or opening a ven. | * 
Bleeding, or the taking away blood, is only proper when 
there is too much craſſamentum in the veſſels, or when it 
is to avoid a worſe inconvenience than that of leſſening 
the already too little quantity of blood. In general, the 
pulſe is the beſt guide, both as to when to bleed, and the 
quantity to be taken away. When the pulſe is full, ſtrong, 
or tenſe, bleeding will always be proper. provided that 
a plethora be the cauſe, and not rarefaction z indeed, in 
old people, the pulſe ſeems hard from the rigidity of the 
coats of the arteries. 
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Bleeding 1s not only uſeful when aQtu 
tends, but alſo in fanguine habits wh 
thoric. In the ſmall-pox, if the heat 


— — 


pulſe will allow of bleeding, the e = uf 
formed at any period of the diſorder. In Wars, 1 ; by 
vers, when the heat is great, and there is rug . 
bowels, or if a delirium comes on, bleed in * a a 17 
the fit, or on the acceſs of the hot fit. In te ad | ? it 
| blood for the moſt part ſhould be taken away, both * - 
beginning, and at the decline of the diſorder. In th MEN 
lious colic, blood is taken away in the beginning, t 105 
vent an inflammation in the part wheie the mia I ny 
In the gout, when the fever runs high, bleeding is fo 1055 
uſeful; and if the patient is plethorie, or comatous, rep . 
the operation. In pregnancy, bleeding is generally ſome c 
quired in the firſt three months, and its repetition i Me top 
laſt three. In the hæmorrhoids, where there is a ful int 
of the blood - veſſels, empty them by this operation. \ J whic] 
the lochia are ſuppreſſed, bleeding is rarely to be omit l it 
In a concuſſion of the brain from a blow or a fall, bleet url abo 
is more frequently uſeful than the trepan. In apople * phol 
from a ſanguine plethora, bleeding is the principal me er tis 
of relief. When bleeding is and is not convenient, wi Hamborn 
require a particular treatiſe to relate; but its proper I&d 700 / 
or ill effects, are generally noted in theſe ſheets, in it | | matte 
ing of each diſeaſe reſpectively. On the ſubject of } kn, whi 
letting, ſee Galen de Sang. Miſſion. Botallus de) ne acid 
ſect. M. A. Severinus on Bleeding, an Eſſay concert ae þ! 
Bloed-letting, by R. Butler, M. D. 5 „ and 
be fiiſt inſtance of bleeding on record, is that off amor 
dalirius's; Hippocrates did not often direct this operat ur. 
Aretæus, Celſus, and Galen, uſed it more freely emp. 
Hippocrates; but at different periods, and by diff bm, Me 
piofeſſors, it was encouraged, or nearly prohibited. PHOdP 
deed until the circulation of the blood was demonſi hs _ 
the principles for this practice did not ſeem fo clear as PHOSP 
are at preſent; and even now, there is great diver PHOSP! 
opinions reſpecting bleeding in many particulars, kr one gr; 
PHLEBOTOMUS. A lancet, or a fleam for blee amplior 3 
with, | > 5 tele diſſa 
 PHLEGMA. Phlegm.. Galen ſays, every hut , With 1 
that is cold comes under this denomination. In H nam 
crates this word often ſignifies an inflammation. PHOXC 
In chemiſtry the word phlegm ſignifies The moſt A HRA 
part obtained from bodies by diſtillation or otherwiſe anton 
PHLEGMASIA. An inflammation. | PHRAS 
PHLEGM A'TIA. A beginning anaſarca. PHREN 
PHLEGMATITIA. The ſame as anaſarca. Weients, c 
PHLEGMATVORRHAGIA. The name of a diford PHREN 
which a flux of thin phlegm was diſcharged from th IHREN 
trils. See Salmuthus, obſ. 37. | Nez. 
PHLEGMONE, from , to burn. A phlegm MREN 
inflammmation. See INFLAMMATIO. PHREN 
PHLEGMONE ARTICULI. Sce ARTHRC Rd 
818 | 8 8 — 8 Phragm. 
 PHLEPS. A vein. But among the ancients, PEREN 
both an artery, and a ven. 1 ne ptil Wients in 
PHLOGISTICL. Infl»mmations, and fevers, \ kene 0 
hard pulſe and topical pain. | „ brealon 
PHLOGOSIS. An inflammation, or an heat 1 Ktdough | 
part without tumour; a fluſhing. See INFLA THREN 
110. I 5 . Dm mary 
| PHLOMIS. Yellow ſage. F Mu! ferce 
PHLYCTANZE, from hee, to be hot, of to 61G 111, 
neus and Vogel uſe this term, as ſynonymous with Ker phle 
tis; generally what is underſtood by it, ale littie ki dio 
puſtules, on any part of the body. Small crepe 3 Impt, 
ikin, ariſing from an hot-acrid and humour. Allo p et to th 
which appear on- the tunica cornea of the ej, 0 un, the p; 
there are two forts, viz. the unguis or Polier % The 
ſo called, and ph. The puſtules arc 4 le iliopa 
are filled with purulent matter; when they 145 * Ine 
conjunctiva, they are redvith at the firſt, an 1 "715 fo] 
white; but when on the tranſparent cornea, | Neidio 
duſkY,at the firſt, and, in time, turn White. ˖ uma 
tæenæ Ure ſmall veſicles, full of a tranſparent | ers ad 
they are ſeated on the cornea, and ſometimes 2 ut 1 * 
. "0 2 . der the externe 4 07 th 
junctiva; their ſeat is uſually under t! Tſo * the 
the cornea, and hath been cured by taking 0 n too 


- . : atter. 
cornea, and ſo removing the — 1 ouſt 
ceding inflammation is the cauſe of bo 


bece 
| phlflane, The only danger is, leſt def 7 


al inflammation 
ich tend to he 
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wht gral 
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1 ulcers. Whether they are puſtules or phlyc- the weakneſs previouſly induced by the preceding diſeaſe, 


s them three or four times a-day with ſix or it proves almoſt always mortal, 


dition® 


pit, 3 of ſac. fat. in aq. roſ. 3 iii. and when they Thoſe in the vigour of life, the paſſionate, the ſtudious, 
1 gee” chem with equal parts of brandy and wa- and thoſe with a weak nervous ſyſtem, are ſubject to this 
i they neither diſperſe not break ſpeedily, open diſorder. ; | 


net, and, when opened, dreſs with the aq. ſa- The cauſes are, a too great afflux of blood, fiom an in⸗ 
on , creaſed action of the veſlels in the ſyſtem : the more re- 
[LACION, or PHLYZACION. A puſtule, or | mote cauſes are, exceſſive drinking, anger, an expoſure 


non on the ſkin, excited by fire or heat. Sometimes | of the head to the'ſun, an inflammatory diatheſis happen- 
lc 


one 4 phlyctenæ. ing at the beginning of a fever, long watching, attention 
MANICIUS MORBUS. The elephantiaſis. of the mind, any thing that forces the blood up into the 


"10s. Light. Alſo the black circle about the pupil head, a ſuppreſſion of natural periodical evacuations, &c. 
Fer. | | ; According to Alex, 'Trallian, the ſigns of an approaching 
mO0$HORUS, from pus, light, and pen, to bring. | phrenitis are as follow : * Intenſe continual watchings, or 
: he name of a collyrium in Galen. It is alſo the name | if the patient ſleeps, his fleep is interrupted and troubled, 
i chemical preparations which ſhine in the dark. he ſtarts, and is affected with terrible dreams; he ſoon 
4 Jeharus igneus differs from other naturally ſhining | forgets what is faid to him; if at any time he returns an 
4s 'bis, that it is nothing but a kind of concealed anſwer to a queſtion, he appears more fierce and angry 
„ wich diſcovers itſelf by light and ſmoak, but if it is than he ſeemed to be juſt before; the pulſe is ſmall and 
L + breaks out into a flame. This diſcovery ap- hard, and a pain is conſtantly felt in the occiput ; as the *. 
Ll about the year 1677 3 but was preceded by Bald- diſorder increaſes, the eyes become more fixed and red, 
15 phoſphorus, which is an artificial Bolognian ſtone. | tears at the fame time flowing from both of them.” The 
wr this diſcovery of Baldwin's, one Brand, a chemiſt ſigns of a preſent phrenitis are, according to Cœlius Aure- 
MHimborgh, made a phoſphorus of urine, which was firlt | lianus: An acute fever; a pulſe hardly perceptible on the 
Id b Horus igneus, then pyropus, then phoſphorus. ſurface of the body, or if it is, it is low and tenſe; the pa- 
be matter which fixes and increaſes the Pbeſphorus is | tient's face 1s inflated or full; blood drops from his noſ- 
un, which of itſelf is prepared of urine, and yields the trils 3 continual watching, or diſturbed fleep attend; he 
ine 2cid which phoſphorus yields on burning; for upon | 18 leized with a kind of turbulent madneſs, a preternatural 
uh pboſpborus appears to be a compolition of ſtrong ſolicitude of mind, and a privation of reafon ; he fre- 
i! aud an inflammable matter, exactly in the manner | quently changes his poſture in bed, and his head is in a 
anon brimſtone, and may properly be called animal | continual commotion; he is ſometimes chearful without 
hu, If phoſphorus is burnt under a bell, a ſp. ſulph. any apparent cauſe ; his eyes are red; he weeps gently, 
gem. is produced. See Dict. of Chem. Neumann's | toſſes his arms about him, but hath no pain in his head; 
bn, Works. As his joints are cold, but without any tremor z his urine is 
WOSPHEORUS BONONIEN IS, i. e. Bononienſis la- | copious, yellow, aqueous, thin, and diſcharged by little 
© | | and little. Some phrenitic patients are afflicted with a 
MOSPHORUS KERCHERI, i e. Bononienſis lapis. | noiſe in their heads, a ringing in their ears, an inceſſant _ 
MOSPHOR US LIQUIDA. Liquid phoſphorus. Pow- | head-ach ; their looks are fixed and ſtern, and their eyes 
þ one grain of the phoſphorus of urine, and ten grains of | frequently wink.” Aretzus ſays, that theſe patients are 
por; then mix them well together by tricuration. | rarely thirſty, and this is true, for though the tongue is 
ie diſſolved in the ol. caryoph. make a liquid phoſpho- black, drink is refuſed; an extraordinary throbbing is ob- 
; vith which any part may be rubbed without danger | ſervable in the arteries of the temples and neck in many 
inflammation. 1 | | patients; and from ſullen ſilence, a ſudden outrage ariſes ; 
PMUXOS The ſugar loaf ſhaped head. except the inflammation ſoon abates, it proves ſatal. Some- 
MR ACM OS, from @gaoow, to incleſe as with an hedge. | times the inflammation ends in ſuppuration, eſpecially if 
1 anatomical term for the double ſeries of teeth. the ſubſtance of the brain is affected; in this caſe, the 
MRASIUM VIRIDE, i. e. Flos tris. 23 ſymptoms abate, a ſtupor only being left; but in time, if 
HRENES. A name by which Hippocrates, and the the pus is not abſorbed, the whole brain is deſtroyed. The 
Pcients, called the diaphragma. | _ | delirium always goes off ſlowly, uy 5 N 
MEENESIS, or Phrenetiaſis, i. e. Phreaitis. | The phreniizs thould be diſtinguiſhed from a mania, and 
PRENICAZ ARTERLZ, i. e. Diaphragmaticæ ar- from the deliriums attendant on other acute fevers ; alſo 
2 | „„ 1 from that inconſtancy and fooliſhneſs obſervable after ſome 


PRENICZE VEN, i. e. Diaphragmaticæ venz. | fevers, and that is owing to weakneſs. „ 
PRENISMUS, i. e. Phrenitis. | Green vomiting, frequent ſpitting, ſhiverings, crude 


MRENITICE NERVI. The nerves which run in the aqueous pale urine, convulſions, and no thirſt, are bad 
Wbraom, N | | ſigns. When external violence is the cauſe, the diſeaſe is 
IERENITIS, from u, the mind. Phrenetic. The uſually fatal. A conſtant trembling, ſtarting of the ten- 
ments imagined that patients became phrenetic in con- dons, ſuppreſſion of urine, total want of fleep, conſtant. 
auence of an inflammation of the diaphragm, and for | ſpitting, a grinding of the teeth when the inflammation 
W reaſon called the diaphragm by the name of phrenes, | is from the lungs or inteſtines, are generally fatal. The 
di0922h it were aſſiſtant to the intelligent parts. more favourable ſymptoms are, hæmorrhages, the piles 
MRENITIS, from oem, the mind. A phrenſy, or an | coming on, a diarrhcea, a pain in the breaſt, or lower parts, 
Mmmation in the brain, or its membrane, with a conti-.| a ſtrong cough, free perſpiration, a plentiful diſcharge of 
Iz tierce delirium, and an acute coutinual fever. Dr. | urine which drops a copious ſediment, 3 
alen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and The indications of cure are, to remove the inflammation 
wer phleomaſize, | | in the meninges ; in order to which, it ſhould be known 
b idiopathic, as when the head is primarily affected; whether the antecedent cauſe is the repulſion of acrid mat- 
on Wl ſmptomatic, as when the morbid affection is tran- ter from the ſkin, &c. or obſtructed blood, as in ſuppreſ- 
tothe head from tome other part; thus, in a pleu- | fon of the menſes, &c, or whatever other cauſe may have 
4 the pain is ſometimes removed from the fide to the | produced it. | . 


auc whence the phrenſy that generally proves mortal. An agreeable friend may be admitted, but, in general, 
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4 "10p2thic and ſymptomatic alſo differ thus; the for- every thing ſhouid be guarded againſt by which the imagi- 
f "b Mieparably accompanied with an acute fever, the | nation can be affected; the room ſhould be kept dark as is 
11% Her 18 4 


tollowed by the fever. convenient. The patient ſhould be as little contradicted as 

N |: Giopathie rarely happens in temperate climes; the | poſſible, and ſhould even be complicd with, though in a 

Fömatic is ſometimes met with, and moſt frequently | ſmall degree to his hurt. T 

rs about the criſis of other fevers, is attended with a | This inflammation only admits of one ſalutary termina- 

S 2tremor of the joints, tenſion of the precordia, cold- | tion, and that is by rcfolution; therefore the molt powerful 

the extremities, thin urine, which is diſcharged ei- means for that end are needful, and that without delay. 
"100 ſparing or too large a quantity; but becauſe of | Bleed as freely as the ſtrength will admit of, and repeat the 


7:D | operation 
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operation as it may appear needful; bleeding from a large 
orifice, and ſupporting the patient in a ſtanding poſture, 
that he may ſooner faint with the loſs of blood, will have 
their advantages. If the jugular vein can be opened, it 1s 
uſually preferred, and if obſtructed menſes or lochia were 
the cauſe, bleed in the foot, after having taken away a por- 
tion of blood as above directed. | 
As ſoon as the patient is bled, give him a briſk but cool- 
ing purge. An infuſion of tamarinds with the ſal Glaub. 
or manna with nitre, or cream of tartar z or if it can be 
had, the ol. ricini. Repeat the purging medicine, as well 
as the bleeding, at proper intervals, until the inflammation 
abates in its violence at leaſt. _ | 
In the intervals of purging, give the vin. antim. vel pulv. 
antim. every two bours, in ſuch doſes as the ſtomach will 
retain. | | | 
Nitre, crude ſal ammoniac, or Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, 
IT be freely mixed in all thatThe patient drinks. 
ooling laxative clyſters ſhould alſo be frequently inject- 
ed, at leaſt let one be adminiſtered every night and morn- 
in 


and water may be laid thereon, as oft as they dry or grow 
warm. 5 N | 
When thus the ſtrength is ſomewhat reduced, let a large 


bliſter be applied to the ſhaved head. Sinapiſms may-be | 


applied to the feet before bliſters are admitted of. | 
When there is hope of a mild reſolution, opiates may 
be admitted to abate the watchſulneſs, and then omit the 
elyſters; indeed, if the patient is very outrageous, opiates 
mult not be forborn. | £ 


Some uſe tepid water for putting the legs into twice a | 


day, and others prefer a bath for the whole body. If a con- 
tinual phrenitis comes on in conſequence of obſtructed 


menſes, piles, or lochia and ſpaſms are thereby produced, | 


they are the beſt alleviated by baths. 
If the haxmorrhoids ſwell, apply leeches to them 
When the diſorder is ſymptomatic, if the pulſe will bear 


it, a vein may be opened; but if the patient is too low, 


| leeches may be applied to the temples, bliſters to the head 
and arms, and ſinapiſms to the feet. Camphor and nitre 
well mixed by trituration, or diſſolved together in an emul- 
ſion, ſhould be often given; a dram of campbor, with 
ſrom {ix to ten of nitre, may be the proportion. 

Ihe phrenitis goes off by reſolution, or ſuppuration. 


Sometimes a diarrhoea, or in women an exceſſive flow of | 


the menſes, carries off the diforder from the brain. By 
bad management it ſometimes ends in ſtupidity, or mad- 
neſs, which continues during life. e | 
See Alex. Trallian, Cœlius Aurclianus, ZEtius, Willis's 
Pathol. Cerebri, cap. x. Hoffmann, Boerhaave, Baglivi, 
Fordyce's Elements, part ii. | | | 
PHRENITIS APYRETA, i. e. Mania. 
PHRENITI8. Vogelii, 1 e. Synochus. FS”. 
PHRENITIS INANITORUM, i. e. Mania corporea. 
PHRICASMUS. Shivering. OS 


PHRICODES. A fort of fevers eee by the an- 


cients, in which the patients trembled at the leaft breath 
of air. According to ſome it is a kind of ſemitertian fe- 
ver 8 OT 
PHRYCTE In Latin, fri#a, ſimply, without its 
proper ſubſtantive, is reſina colophonia. Black reſin, ſo 
called in diſtinction from the liquid ſort, called hygra. 


PHRYGIUS LAPIS. The Phrygian ſtone. It is fo 


called becauſe the dyers in Phrygia uſed it much. It is 


produced in Cappadocia ; the beſt is pale and ponderous. 
When calcined, it becomes reddiſh. Its uſes are the ſame 
as thoſe of the lapis calam. | 0 


PHTHARTICOS, from beia, to corrupt. Delete- 


rious, deadly, 8 . 
PHTHEIRIASIS. See PHTHIRIAS1S. 
PHTHEIROCTONON. A name for the ſtaveſacre, 

lo called from @bztp, a lowſe, and wii, to kill, becauſe it 


deſtroys lice. | 


PHFHIRIASIS. The louſy evil, from hei, a fuſe, | 


It is a louſy diſtemper, children are frequently its ſubjects, 
and adults are ſometimes troubled with it. The increaſe 
of lice, when in a warm moiſt ſituation, is very great, but 
a cold and dry one ſoon deſtroys them. On the human 
body four kinds of /:ce are diftinguithed : 1. The pedicu- 


li, fo called becauſe they are more troubleſome with their 
tect rhan by their bite. Theſe are in the heads of children, 


9 


The head may be ſhaved, and cloths dipped in vinegar _ 


PHT 


cipecially if fore or ſcabby : and often in thoſe of 20 of t 
11 


they are ſlothful and naſty. 2. Crab 7; 

ONES. 3. Body lie; the. infeſt 3 See My jm of the 
the cloaths of the naſty and flothful, 4 * br non! 
breed under the cuticle, and are found 10 th 2 he inmed 
feet; they are of a round form, and ſo mins * . 
_ the ſight; by creeping under the Cartel r wicer 1 
cauſe an intolerable itching ; and when the te 7 = 
where they lodge, cluſters of them are found th „ = 
authors call them acari, cyrones, and pedecelli * n 
A good diet and cleanlineſs conduce much t = 
ſtruction of lice. When they are in the head comb . ag 
day, and, after each combing, waſh it with the fall ty 
R Staph. agr. vel coc. Ind. contuſ. 3 i. aq fed 1 " 
& colaturz adde cinner clavel fs, or, inſtead of t F. 
coction, ſprinkle the pulv. ſem. ſtaph. agr. vel cocul 3 
among the hairs every night, and confine it with : 4 
cap. | | | in 
Codrochius, in his Treatiſe of Lice, ſays, th 1 1 
» 1ay8, that the (harge, « 
dered coc. Ind. exceeds all other means, and that i hen li 
be mixed in the pulp of apple, or in lard, and applied * 
ry night to the hair. Some writers afſert, that if the 1 5 
cort. rad. ſaſſafr. is ſprinkled on the head, and con ite re 
with a handkerchief, it deſtroys the /ice in one night, . uni 
The body /:ce are deſtroyed by any bitter, ſour, fal pf Sor 
mercurial medicine, if applied to the ſkiri. See I ..; 
Diſeaſes of the Skin. | y . 
The black ſoap, and the flowers called cardamine Wt > 
lady's ſmock, are ſaid to be ſpecifics in all caſes of 4 als if 
the human body. See Sennertus, Codrochius, Mercy en tirov 
lis, and Turner, in his Diſeaſes of the Skin. mel]. 
_ PHTHISIS, from e, to grow lean. A conſumpt frlt (tas 
The Greek word, phthifis, ſignifies corruption; but be bc 
uſed only to expreſs that kind which cauſcs a conſum Band iti 
of the whole body; and generally only that conſumpt and. f. 
the body which hath for its cauſe an abſorption of p {joints 
| lent matter from the lungs; hence is diſtinguilked by ke (ymp 
term, phthijis pulmonalis. | | t hard, 
This diſorder is chronical, yet inflammatory; and thor: 
only chronical diſeaſe that is ſo. Dr. Cullen does not fires, © 
the phthi/is as an original diſeaſe, but as a mode of ft hy; 
other diſeaſe being terminated; but he diſtinguilhes| ll cord, 
ſpecies, or at leaſt two ſlates. 1. Phthi/'s incipiens. the back 


Phthiſis confirmataz both thele vary according to thei 
mote cauſes, and, according to De IIaen, the {ccond va 
according to the ſource of the purulent diſcharge. 
generally, if not always, the purulence is from the lu 
only. VA | | 

Con ſumptions are reckoned phthiſical, when obſtructi 
of any kind are the cauſes; and atrophical, when | 
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duced by an exceſs in any kind of the natural ſecretid wes mo) 
or excretions; and when an ulcer in the lungs gives ben 
to it, it is called the conſumption of the lungs. Dr. R b of the 

_ obſerves, that conſumpticns ariſing from various c uph 
have been differently denominated, ſymptomatic, {crop WW, kc 
lous, ſcorbutic, aſthmatic, & c. But the phthi/is pulmd The e. 
lis he defines to be, © an expectoration of purulent ma mes 1} 
fronr the lungs, by means of frequent coughing, attend ks have 
with a ſever, having morning ſweats, and remiſſions in Wd tuber 
forenoon, occaſioning a waſting of the fleſh and ſireng Ven in 
The feat of the true phthifes or conſumption is in atticul; 
lungs; not in the blood veſiels there, but the air ve Ret in t 
Sometimes one lobe is affected, and ſometimes both. deaf 
Thoſe are moſt ſubject to a conſumption to whom any Te da 

the remote cauſes thereof belong. „ 
The remote cauſes are, an hereditary diſpoſition, \ gets 
and flaccid Jungs, laxity of the fibres, an il conformath Melee; 
of the breaſt or its contained parts, a narrow 1 | heir f 
cheſt, with prominent ſcapulæ, protuberant ribs, Ural, 


necks, crookedneſs, a too free uſe of ſpirituous 11qul 
obſtructed perſpiration and reſpiration, or the _ 
of any natural tecretion, cold winds, 2 vapid Pc q 
plethora, a defect of blood, exanthematous, Kc. _ 
pricf, intenſe ſtudy, a ſedentary life, ſmall an 
blood-veſlels, &c. | 

The mediate cauſes are, congeſtigns o 
of the lungs already too weak to return 


f humours to p 
by the veins 


. . . agh 7 
they received by the arteries; the humours den * 
ing loſe their former quality, and become the Pay ak 
of tubercles, | 4 pro 
but moſt comm w%, 


It appears in perſons of every age : 


from about the age of fifteen, up to that of ching: 


PHT 


of the body, OT of the brealt in particular, and an 

F en in the Juices, concurring with the mediate cauſes, 

| n cauſe, which is an ulcer in the Jungs, hath 

x *crcumſtance favouring its appearance and progreſs. 

"ker is formed by the rupture of the ſuppurated cells 

| helobes of the lungs, and the acrimony of the matter 

Wed there. 13 0 

eius Aurelianus in lib. ii. cap. 14. deſcribes a con- 

ens follows: © A phthifis is frequently produced by 

revious ſpitting of blood, and fometimes by a gentle, | 
«long continued catarrh, or cough, by which the lungs 

«rt gently Jacerated, and then ulcerated. It is ac- 

popanied by a latent fever, which begins in the evening, 
Ab alleviated in the morning, and attended with a vio- 
at couch at thoſe times. At firſt a ſmall, but afterwards 
lrre quantity of ſanious ſpit, is expectorated. Thoſe 
o all into a phthiſcs, in conſequence of an hæmorrhage, 
(harge, at firlt, a bloody ſpit, which becomes feculent, 
Aiden livid or green, and laſt of all white, and puru- 
x, ſometimes ſalt, and at others ſweet; the voice is 
we and ſhrill, the breathing difficult, the cheeks red, 
4 the reſt of the body of a cineritious colour, It is ac- 
mpanied with a loathing of food, and a preternatural 
ul. Some patients have a ſenſe of a wound in their 
ps, and even expectorate fibres of them. Ihe puiſe is 
U hard, and formicular. A phthijrs is alſo accompa- 
with an inflammation of the feet. As the diſorder in- 
es, a flux is brought on; and the phlegm diſcharged, 
en thrown upon a live coal, is of a ictid and diſagreea- 
nell. Dr. Reid deſcribes this diſeaſe as follows: 
fnlt ſtage of this diſeaſe begins with a cough, which is 
je or leſs troub.eſome at night, uſually dry, cauſing 
hand {titches in the breaſt, ſides, and head; flight ri- 
and ſome degree of feveriſh heat, with pain in the 
b joints, and limbs, the uſual effects of taking cold. 


kle ſymptoms increaſe 3 the cough becomes more vio- 
W hard, dry, and inceſſant; reſtleſs at night; the pains 

be thorax more lancinating and fixed; the difficulty and 
meſs of breathing conſiderable; expectoration little 
ch); the pulſe quick, hard, and ſometimes like a 
Il cord, at others full and laborious; the tongue white, 
Ithe back part tinged with yellow; the eyes dull; the 
nenance pale and ſickly. Some difficulty attends the 
gen ſymptoms that may be called figns of the firſt ſtage 
Lſunptien; the above ſymptoms, if not ſpeedily re- 
0 may be faid to tend to, and too frequently end in 
nd as the hard, dry cough, and dyſpnœa, indicate 
ailence of tubercles, however ſmall, it may be called 
lamm tory or firſt period. In a ſhort time the fever 
Mes more intenſe, with flight remillions in the morn- 
j When a ſweat breaks out upon the breaſt and upper 
0 the body, which ſenſibly relieves every ſymptom. 
tough continues, and is aggravated in a recumbent 
i, keeping the patient from ſleep till towards morn- 
the expectoration increaſes in quantity, is frothy, 
mes ltreaked with blood. During the fever, the 
u hare a circumſcribed ſpot of pure florid red; the 
Ritubercles in the canthus of the eyes are alſo brighter 
wen in health. The fever is augmented after eat- 
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| ws edler) ſolids, with fluſhing in the face, and burn- 
0 5 - the palms. of the hands and ſoles of the feet. 


; * advances, the fever comes on about the mid- 
Ke, incr-aſes until the evening, and is violent 
* of might, until the ſweat breaks out, and the 
Ag reſt. In the morning they find them- 

, . > Out get up Ianguid, pale, and unrefreſh- 


* lleep. Though the pulle is always quicker 


any 
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| of the blood is the greateſt, and then an ill forma-] treſſing in the firſt part of the night ; the breathing ſhort, 
þn0 quick, and offenſive; their ſleep leſs, and diſturbed; morn - 
ing ſweats more profuſe and melting; the interval from fe- 
ver leſs diſtint. The {pitting is more loaded with matter, 
brought up more eaſily, and in greater quantity, ſometimes 
a pint in twenty-four hours: this is the ſecond period of 
the diſeaſe in which there remains ſome degree of ſtrength, 
and the ſtomach is capable of digeſting food. From the 
beginning, the body is diſpoſed to be coſtive, particularly 
after the morning ſweats takes place. The menſes uſually 


ceaſe about this time. The third and laſt ſtage commences 


by the appearance of the looſeneſs. From being coſtive, 


there have frequent motions in a day, which ſoon become a 
confirmed diarthœa; every thing taken into the ſtomach, 
quickly running off by the Frans The fever, heat, and 
cough abate of their violence, and the morning ſweats' be- 
come leſs profuſe. The diarrhcea increaſes ; the ſtrength 
totally fails; frequent fainting comes on; ſowetimes a 
light delirium ſucceeds; the lower extremities ſwell ; and, 
at laſt, death cloſes the ſcene. When the ſymptoms kurry 
the patient off quickly, the diſorder is commonly called a 


galloping canſumption. It ſhould not be unnoticed, that the 


above ſymptoms will be rarely met with exactly in the or- 
der above related. | | 

The hectic fever attending the pulmonary conſumption, 
Dr. Reid thinks is different from that produced by ſuppu- 
rations, in or about any part of the body. Sce HEcTica. 

The pulmonary conſumption, or true phthiſis, ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe other diſorders which are de- 
nominated conſumptians, but in which the lungs are not re— 


gonorrhea, the fluor albus, the ſcurvy, icirrhous induta— 


tery, a chronical cough, &c. 


It is remarkable that conſumptive patients are often 
chearful to the laſt, in the intervals of the fever, and flatter 


are affected, as in the hypochondraic diſorder, there is al- 
ways a ſinking redneſs; but, in conſumptions, the muſ- 
cular flethy parts decay, and ſuffer firſt ; and that decay 


and thence the patient fancies himſelf in no great danger, 

The matter expectorated engages the attention in this 
diſorder, particularly ſince Sydenham has ſaid, that if in 
a morning the patient ſpits out the phlegm into water, it 
will fink if the lungs are ulcerated, but, if not, it will 


mucus is mixed with the matter that is expectorated, it 
will always ſwim, let the lungs be in whatever ſtate they 
may. 'The molt remarkable ſorts of ſpit are the bluiſh, the 
ruſt coloured, the blackiſh, and the cineritious ; when any 


the viſcera, and, the laſt indicates death's approach; it is 
the leaſt adheſive, and yet the heavieſt of any that ſuch 
patients excrete, 'Fhe bluiſh ſpit is never thin, and is 


but leſſened by mercurials and ſudorihcs. - 
The proguoſtics are rarely favourable, for it moſtly 
happens that the diſorder is too far advanced before the 
patient is ſo incommoded by it as to apply tor relief, and 
often the firſt manifeſtation of the lungs being affected, 
uſhers in death. Aretæus ſays, that when pthiſical pa- 
tients begin to grow better, che cough is leſs frequent, a 
larger quantity of ſanious and more moiſt ſpit is expeQo- 
rated, much aqueous matter is evacuated by ſtool, the u- 
rine is copiouſly evacuated, though, as yet, it hath no 
ſediment, the voice becomes more clear and ſonorous, the 
ſleeps are ſufhciently long, the præcordia is much relicvedz 


og _% as there is a remiſſion of the fever for ſome 
ul 8 338 The expeCtoration becomes more 
0 ail N with pus in ſmall globular maſſes; ſome- 

the taſte; yellow, greeniſh, and as 


ford a Freable to 
ten ances, of an aſh colour. The cough be- 
ard and loofe the pains in the cheſt and head 
s period, when the hectie fever hath regu- 
n when the ſweats come on every morning, 
ki » patent ſpits up matter freely, the diſeaſe 
0 e confirmed. The countenance now gives 
po valting, the eyes are hollow and languid, 
minent, the noſe ſharp; the patient's fleſh 


© 
% ud the ſtrength fails ; the covgh is more diſ- 
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and the pain remitting, is ſometimes transferred to the 


quent, but accompanied with an aſperity of the voice, and 
when theſe things happen the patient recovers, But be- 
ſides the obſcurity of 1. diagnoſtics in ſome, and che late 
application of others, it is obſerved by Kirkringius, Wil- 
lis, &c. that ſome have been thought to labour under a 
conſumption 3 thirty or forty years, without any e- 
vidence of the diſorder having any influence on their lives; 
but then the ſtate of the caſe hatb not been rightly under- 
ſtood. Willis ſays that it ſometimes happens, that a ca- 
vity or two formed in the bangs, with callous fides, ſo 


that matter collected in them is not conveyed to the maſs. 


markably affected; ſuch as the conſumption rom a ſimple. 


tions in the meſentery, an abſceſs or ulcer in the meſen— 
themſclves with the hopes of recovery. When the nerves 


coming on gradually, ſcarce gives the foul notice of it, 


ſwim. But it may be obſerved, that if a ſmall quantity of 


of the three firſt are thrown up, there is a taint in ſome of 


increaſed by things that cool the breaſt, as apples, &c. 


ſcapulæ, the difficulty of breathing is gentle and leſs fro. 
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of blood, but is every day totally expectorated, though its 
quantity is very large : perſons in this ſituation, have only, 
as it were, a fontanel in their lungs, and, although they 
ſhould every morning expeCtorate a large quantity of thick 
or yellow, and even, as it were, purulent ſpit, and a ſmall 
quantity of the ſame throughout the day, yet in other re- 
ſpes they enjoy ſufficient health, breathe eaſy, eat and 
ſleep well, have a due quantity of fleſh, or, at leaſt, have 
a good habit of body, and, at length, this diſcharge from 
the lungs abating, the patient is cured. So that on the 
whole, the favourable prognoſtics may only be conſidered 
as intimations that death is not ſo ey to be ex- 
ected, as when the more threatening ſymptoms attend. 
hile the appetite is good, and the ſleep refreſhing, the 
diſorder does not appear to have made any dangerous pro- 
greſs; however in other inſtances this diſorder may be 
circumſtanced. It does not àppear that a conſumption of 
the lungs is in its own nature ſo fatal as it uſually proves 
to be: wounds in the lungs are healed as ſoon as thoſe of 
any other of the viſcera; abſceſſes are formed in the lungs, 
which ſoon diſappear without inconvenience ; and in- 
ſtances have occurred of patients recovering from all the 
ſtages of the pulmonary conſumption. To negleQ, or miſ- 
management, or both, for the moſt part, the uſual fata- 
lity is to be attributed. Dr. Geo. Fordyce obſerves, that 
there are two caſes in which an ulcer of the lungs is ſome- 
times cured: 1. From an abſceſs in a peripneumony. 
2, From a wound in the lungs, But from any other 
cauſe he fears that it will ever prove fatal; for the ulcer 
is in the lungs, which are in conſtant motion, and have a 


quantity of air conſtantly taken into them, which prevents | 


the ulcer from healing. 

The origin of the genuine phthiſis pulmonalis may ge- 
nerally be traced from hæmoptyſis; from what is called 
taking cold; and ſometimes from external injuries. When 
the diſeaſe hath made a certain progreſs, the ſymptoms 
may have differed in their incipient ſtate. The general 
intentions of cure are, 1. To obviate the occaſional cauſes 
of fever. 2. To evacuate the purulent matter from the 
Jungs. 3. To palliate the moſt urgent ſymptoms. 4. To 


regulate the air, exerciſe, diet, and paſſions of the mind. | 


'Fhe diet ſhould be light, nouriſhing, and aceſcent; a 


little may be often taken, but full meals ſhould never be 


allowed. „ e 

When ulcers are formed, and pus diſcharged, mild bal- 
ſamics conveyed into the lungs with the breath, the bark 
taken freely into the ſtomach, a good air and proper excr- 
ciſe, are adapted for healing the ulcers. The bark, de- 

mulcent, and aceſcent diet and medicines, are uſeful ro 
prevent putreſcency. The columbo root both mends the 

appetite, and blunts the acrimony of the juices; and may 
be uſed inſtead of the bark, when it does not agree with 


the patient: and as to particular ſymptoms, many of them | 


are relieved as follows. 
Dr. Fothergill obſerves, that the moſt benefit is obtain- 
ed from medicine in the very beginning of the diſorder; 


a cough is firlt excited by acrid ſerum, or by an inflam- 


- marion; the acrid ſerum, if not ſoon diverted, will cauſe an 
inflammation 3 and if this inflammation terminates any 
way than by a timely reſolution, though the immediate 
conſequences are ſeemingly ſmall, they prove inſurmount- 
able, and proceed to a fatal iſſue. Tho' the inflammation 
ends in ſmall tubercles, which with much caution may 
not diſturb for many years, yet ſmall irregularities, and 
that want of care which is obſerved in moſt until too late, 
ſubjeC them to the worſt effects. 

If inflammation and heat are conſiderable, bleeding is 
uſeful in the beginning, and may prove a principal means 
of cure; but, in the future ſtages, it only palliates for the 
preſent, and as it reduces the patient's ſtrength, the diſor- 
der ſoon overcomes him. Ins 3 

Dr. Reid obſerves, that the recent effects of a cold are 
eaſily removed by bleeding, diluting drinks, abſtinences, 
and the uſual antiphlogiſtic plan. That when from a bad 
habit of body, or from neglect, the cough remains obſti- 
nate and dry; with pain in the breaſt ; ſtitches in different 
parts of the thorax, increaſed upon coughing, and attend- 

ed with a conſiderable degree of heat and fever; bleeding 
ſhould be occaſionally repeated, in moderate quantities, 
according as the pulſe, &c. will permit, and until theſe 


2 


| 


— — 


ſymptoms abate. The bowels ſhoul 
of gentle ſaline purgatives; and 


ſleeping, ſuitable doſes of the elix. 
in the evening, and repeated in the 


d be kept lax by meg 
if the cough prey 

pareg, may be vi 
night if required, 


the remedy which he chiefly prefers in every kind of cou 2 
and in every period of the pulmonary conſumption * R P 
a doſe of puly. IPecae. as will excite vomiting once Rü f 
twice; this he repeats morning and evening 25 ede! 
ſtrength of the patient and violence of the - try, th 
may indicate. The Doctor obſerves, that the 5. of 
peculiarly affected by the ſtomach and its content , 10 10 
the lungs are diſegfed they will be the more e | q hor! 
thereby; further, that if any of the hypochondriac viſt wing | 
are in a diſeaſed ſtate, the lungs, if inflamed, will be x fle 10! 
ed by them. It is well known, indeed, that when nbi 
lungs are ſound, acrid matter in the ſtomach and bo {inth 
hath cauſed and kept up an obſtinate cough. Hence tendar 
advantage of thoſe frequent but gentle emetics. By the bn 
ing emetics as above recommended, not only the con Apzin, 
of the ſtomach are evacuated, accumulation of vilcid phl y morn 
and acrid bilious matter prevented; but the lungs þ um. 
compreſſed during the action of vomiting, whatever 1 bis 
cus and purulent matter are in the ramifications of thi i ſkin 
pera arteria, and air veſſicles, in tubercles or romicæ, the wea 
be forced out and diſcharged ; by which means an inf The | 
of laborious coughing is prevented; the patient formed 1 
greatly relieved, and the tender lungs remain at refl A ayree 
a freſh accumulation of matter is formed, which req rea hin; 
ſome time. By the univerſal concuſſion and agitation ce ſaved w 
by vomiting, obſtruCtions in the liver, biliary veſſels ach pint 
in other hypochondriac viſcera, are attenuated and re aided to 
ed: and in all complaints ariſing from theſe cauſes, ad ever 
the moſt powerful and certain alterative that can be | jon of p 
in the whole materia medica. Puking once or twice |t may be 
not fatigue even very enfeebled patients. Through fee 
ſtage of the diſeaſe this method of puking with the ip mtv. the 
morning and evening, or every morning at lealt, Remy utc! 
continued with great advantage. The itrength of H ci 
tient, and the urgency of the ſymptoms, will determi Fnt patic 
frequency of the doſe. In the morning it ſhould be kt: tiene 
faſting, and if the patient is weak, it ſhould be ta Jer atte1 
bed, but he mult net ſleep after it, as that ſomerime tour t 
vents its action on the ſtomach. If it is required! te adlorj 
evening, its operation muſt be over before bed ious co 
Though emetics are ſo peculiarly inſiſted on, thet Pint! 
inſtances in which attention is required beſore ta N tle | 
adminiſtered, and indeed in which it will be pro Cem 
forbid their uſe; e. gr. ſome caſes of pregnancy in Teach A 
abortion may be endangered; in ſchirrous aftectic Mates | 
the ſtomach, they cannot be allowed of, with othen . relicf, 2 
will occur to the attention of the judicious. pas, Wh 
Vapours from demulcent balſamic medicines re r 
into the lungs may be of uſe to moderate the cougl - as 
poſe the ulcers for healing, and to aſſiſt expeclo "Tay 
but the taking of balſamics into the ſtomach, rather [ers, 
teracts than expedites the uſual intentions of pre t 
them. In applying vapours to the lungs by iat 1 i 
the ingredients ſhould be adapted to the ſtate of les Woe: 
and it ſhould be obſerved whether the trachea . 
branches are inflamed; whether or no there 18 an ing 2 0 in 6 
ſecretion of acrid mucus from the lungs; o whel 7 ys F 
not they are ulcerated; in all theſe ſtates, whatever * "y 
veyed into the lungs, muſt be aſſiſted by proper f tier 5 
tives. Antiſeptics, or antiſpaſmodic, attenuant, A . ear 
ſamic medicines, may. all be conveyed by 2 by 
pours into the lungs, and ſo applied immediately! & ter : 
ſeat of the diſeaſe, and thus principally the ate ba ter in 
cure ſhould be made. But if the cough is 10 _ Won 
as to prevent fleep, proper opiates will be 1 5 ahh 
below. Ir is eſſeutially requiſite to keep : c i Nik ha 
for the agitation of coughing fatigues the P ce 1 
creaſes the inflammation, and haltens the lopp "is 9 
the tubercles. Repeated emetics greatly cM Tode 
vent theſe; but the additional aſſiſtance we | te © 5 
alſo ſometimes neceſſary. When the coug wi ; | tale . 
or even conſiderably alleviated, the _— bad; nen 
readily diſperſe ; the immediate cauſe of 1ts Wand it 
being removed. | | l cual 
Riding is indiſcriminately directed by 2 1 
all conſumptive caſes; and that the beſt phy Us of 6, 
| Me car 


er is a horſe, and the beſt apothecary is an als, 
<6 common-place witticiſm; but, if a patient is 

Ned and rides in cold wet weather, he will be ra- 
pen 4 by it: if, in other more favourable ſeaſons, 
 faigued after riding, his breathing 1s thereby ren- 

. frequent and difficult, his {kin parched and 
4 the palms of his hands hot, his cheeks fluſhed, his 
ye dry, and if he perceives a greater inclination to drink 
10 o eat, a more gentle exerciſe muſt be uſed, riding 


n horſe-back mult no longer be continued. In all caſes 


ang ſhould be over before dinner. Old people ſhould 
beer journeys than young ones. In nervous con- 
uli it is always uſeful, But in the true phthiſis, 


in the beginning, eſpecially if the patient is plethoric, 


endangers an hæmoptoe; and when there 15 a vomica, 
he briſk motion of a horſe may occaſion an inflammation. 
Min conſumprive patients thould ride gently, only in 
\ morning, and no longer than whilſt the pulſe continues 
im, If after this exerciſe the patient's ſpirits are more 
yy bis appetite ſomewhat excited, his breathing 1s eaſy, 
5 ſkin cool and Toft, he may continue to ride whenever 
te weather will permit. 


The bark is an important medicine after an ulcer is 


med in the lungs, and an infuſion of it in cold water is 
wacrceable method of adminiſtering it. If it affects the 
hee hing, three drams of the balſam of 'Tolu may be diſ- 
Led with the mucilage of gum arabic, and added to 
ach pint of the infuſion. The elixir of vitriol may be 


ded to each doſe. Thus the hectic heats, night {weats, 


nd every ſymptom that can be attributed to the abſorp- 
jon of purulent matter, are checked and kept moderate. 
| may here be remarked that, according to the experiences 
Recent phyſicians, ſucceſs hath been various. Some 


ty! the bark, the elix. vitrioli, &c. whilit others declare 


them u s. It is well known to all, that difeaſes of the 
Eine den nation are variouſly circumſtanced in diffe- 
ut patients, ad hence the ſeeming contradiction in the 
kycriences rected, I! in one inſtance or more, the heCtic 
Inerattending, may be produced, as ſuppoſed by Dr. Reid, 
thout the preſence of pus 45 an agent, in other inſtances 


le adlorption thereof may be an at:endant; beſides, the 
ious conſtiturions confidered as natural, the different 


dent J diforders in the habit, producing or accompany- 


p; tle phthifis pulmonalis, may ſufficiently reconcile 


king different practices in this complaint, and ren— 
tun an object not unworthy our attention. In many 


Ilanc's the merc. dulc. hath bcen the principal ſouree 


kreict, according to the relations on this ſubject by Dr. 
ms, who ſuſpeCting a latent venereal cauſe, very happi- 
proceeded on a mercurial plan, accompanied with ſuch 
Ker aids as his judgment in this, and ſagacity in that 
ks, enabled him to diſcern as the needful. 

lers, when there is a fixed pain in the breaſts or ſides, 


aſd by coughing that does not yield readily to bleed- 


nd the antiphlogiſtic medicines uſually given; good 

dare often produced from ſmall bliſters applied upon 
* part, and repeated as ſoon as the ſkin iy healed. This 
lbod is better than applying bliſtering ointment to con- 


. 


Wie the running, which is rarely ſufficiently effectual. 


in ſome inſtances neither nitre, the bark, nor bliſters, 


de complied with by the patient; in which caſes, ſuch 
el means as the ſagacity of the attending phyſician 
el, mult be ſubſtituted. 1 5 
cartes are extolled for their efficacy in diſſolving 
Ebercles which are formed as ſoon as the inflamma- 
u inates that laid the foundation of the diſcaſe. 
nere. alkalizat. given in ſmall doſes as an alterative, 
8 by ſome to all other preparations of this kind. 
1 12 been the diet propoſed in every age, at leaſt 
. Ippocrates s time. Women's milk, eſpecially 
q om the breaſt by the patient, is to be preferred 
„der; in want of it, aſſes milk is preferred, be- 


7 t bounds with {ſweet ſerum, and poſſeſſes but lit- 


lt the c. . | 70h: ©" 
ute calcous part with which more nouriſhing milks 


mcs next to the milk of aſſes, that of goats may be 
h ik cows milk is drank, let it be mixed with an 
it Aaitity of barley water. Milk affords a mild nou- 
be _ blunts the acrimony of the Juices. Whey 
"gular advantage, and particular intentions 
© * cated on, by feeding the aſs, goat or cow, with 


PHI 


ſuch vegetables as moſt conduce to effe the deſign of 


the preſcriber; or the milk may be mixed with infuſions 


of thoſe herbs. . 
Columbo root. It may be ſubſtituted ſor the bark, if it 


purges or otherwiſe offends. 

Iſſues. Theſe ſhould never be omitted where there is a 
ſcrofulous diſpoſition, or a ſaline catarth: they are molt 
effectual if inſerted in the inſide of the lower part of the 
thigh. 


A nauſea is often a troubleſome ſymptom, in which 


caſe two or three grains of ipecacuanha may be taken when 
required, and worked off with camomile tea. 


Night ſweats are relieved by going early to bed, riſing 
ſoon in the morning, and taking the bark, as above di- 
rected. Frequently the elix. vitr. is a uſeful addition; 
it ſhould be given over night, and joined with the opiate 
when that is required. The ſp. vir. d. in the quantity of 
two or three drams to a pint of water, with a little of the 
ſyr. papav. rubr. is grateful and uſeful, if a glaſs of it is 
taken as often as is agreeable. As a ſalutary means of 
relief, in this inftance, Dr. Sims recommends the wearin 
of a flannel ſhirt next the ſkin. He ſuppoſes that the 
morning perſpirations may ariſe, at lealt in part, from that 
diſcharge being checked during the day, and nature mak- 
ing a puth to relieve herſelf, and open the cloſed pores at 
night. Whatever therefore tends to keep up an equable 


diſcharge, prevents the neceſſity of a ſtruggle. He fur- 
ther adds, that the evening fever, and violent paroxyſm 
of coughing, which commences frequently on the patients 


going into bed, may alſo ariſe from the tame cauſe ; the 


latter however ſeems connected with the expoſure of the 


{kin to the air, when the patient throws off his wearing ap- 
parel; as on cauſing a patient to make the experiment, he 
found that when he went into bed, without taking off his 


cloaths, he eſcaped the paroxyſm; whereas, whenever he 


put them oll, although the bed was carefully warmed, he 
always had as violent a one as is ever obſerved in any. 
The ſhortneſs of breath is relieved by proper vapours 


received with the breath, amongit which thoſe from a 
mixture of wax and reſin are uſeful; the wax and reſin 


may be laid on an iron that is hot enough to fend up va- 
pours from them, Sterne's balſamic æther is much ap- 
proved fo: this purpoſe. : | | 15 
KHectic heats are relieved by moderate bleedings, a free 
uſe of butter-milk, milk whey, and in the intervals the 


bark with elix. vitr. Two or three times a day give the 
following draught, and at bed-time add tinct. Theb. gt. 


vi. vel x. to the doſe; R Mucil. e ſem. cydon. F i. ſp. 


Minder. 3 ii. ſyr. e mecon. 3 ii. m. f. hauſt. Baths of 


oft water, with a little milk, and a ſmall quantity of ni- 

ee, are uſeful, and ſhould be daily uſed. | | 
Spitting of blood. This ſymptom calls for repeated 

bleeding until it is overcome; and, to prevent returns, 


continue to bleed at proper intervals, and keep the mind 


free from all violent agitations. 


A diarrhoea may be moderated, perhaps removed, by 


the deco}. vel extr. Campechenſis, or the pulv. e. bolo 


cum opio & pulv. trag. C. p. æq If it is attended with 
griping pains and bloody ſtools, give the enem. amylo. 
cum opio. As this ſymptom uſually attends the latt 


ſtages of a conſumption, when it is abated, the night 


ſweats and hectie heats will be increaſed, and vice verſa; 
ſo that little good is done by any means. = 

A vomiting may be generally relieved in the ſame man- 
ner as a nauſea; but, in caſe of failure, give the balſ. 
traumat. gt. xl. cum tina. Theb. gut. v. in thea menthæ. 


The cough, when attended with pain in the breaſt, re- | 


quires repeated ſmall bleedings; the pil. Scillit. Ph. 


Edinb. or, when proceeding from ſcorbutic ulcers or 


ſcrofulous ones in the lungs, are much relieved with the 
pulv. hydrolapathum; but perhaps, in general, the beſt 
kind of remedy is ſuch doſes of a mixture of the pil, ſa- 


pon. and pil. Rufh. as the urgency of this ſymptom may 
require; the proportions of each may be ſuch as while 


the cough is moderated by the opiate, the bowels may be 
moved by the purgative. In general their proportions 
may be from one to two parts of the pil. ſapon. to two 
parts of the pil. Ruſſi. as a laxative, and almoſt a ſpecific 
for the cough, Dr. Sims recommends the uſe of ſulphur ; 
he obſerves that it neither heats, nor checks perſpiration 
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and is peculiarly efficacious in relieving, almoſt to the 
worlt ſtage of this diſeaſe. | 

See Morton's Phthiſiologia; Deſault; Bennet's Theat. 
Tabid. Boerhaave's Aphorifms; Sydenham's Works; Hoff- 
mann; Farr's Aphoriſmi de Maraſmo ; Buchan's Domeſ- 

tic Medicine, and the Lond. _ Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. 

p. 289, &c. N. Robinſon, M. D. on Conſumptions; Dr. 

Reid on the Phthiſis Pulmonalis ; Obſ. on Epidemical Diſ- 

orders by James Sims, M. D. 

_ PHTHISIS ISCHIADICE, i. e. Tabes coxaria. | 
PH'THISIS PUPILLA. A kind of amauroſis. 
PHTHISIS HUMIDA, 1. e. Phthifis confirmata. 
PHTHISIS SICCA} i, e Phthiſis incipiens. 

PHU. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of valerian, but in 
general the garden valerian is underſtood by it. 

* PHYGETHLON, from pu. It is repreſented vari- 
ouſly: ſome deſcribe it as a broad, but not much elevated 
tumor, in which there is ſome reſemblance of a puſtule 
it is attended with violent pain, ſo as ſometimes to excite | 
a fever. It is ſlow inripening, and is not much of it con- 
verted into pus. Its general ſear is in the arm-pits, neck, | 
and groins. Celſus ſays that ſome of his countrymen call 
it panus. Both Galen and Celfus ſay that an eryſipelatous 
inflammation 1s called phygethlon, 
places, ranks it among giandular ſwellings. 
feat in the glands under the jaw. 

_ PHYMA, from quouar, to grow, or to be generated 
from, or from uw, to produce. 
tumors from any part of the body, and eſpecially ſuch as 


| 


| 


| 


q 


Some fix its 


effect the ſuperficies of the ſkin, and ariſe without any | 


external cauſe, and are generated, increaſed, inflamed, 
and ſuppurated in a ſhort time. See Galen's Com. in 6 


Epid. Phymara are alſo inflammations of the glands, which | 


ſuddenly break forth, and haſten to ſuppuration. Paulus, 


Bb. in. c. 22. Sometimes by phymata, a kind of ſcrofu- |} 
lous tumors met with m children, are thus called ; and | 
ſometimes this word ſignifies abſceſs in the inward parts, | 


as when there is a vomica in the lungs, &c. It is ſome- 
times uſed to ſignify a tubercle, a caruncle, &c. Accord- 
ing to ſome, phyma is a diminutive of phygethlon. 175 
_ PHYMA. Græc. Celſ. pvua. A little ſwelling like a 
| boil, ſomewhat round and flatter. _ . 
PHYMATA. Inflammations. 
PHYMATA. A kind of beaſt, whie 
at, he looks pale for ſome days after. | 
PHY MOSICA (ISCHURIA). A ſuppreſſion of urine 
from a phymolis. GS „„ 
PHYSALUS. A road. 8 e . 
PHYSCONIA. A phyſcony. It is a hardiſh- tumor, 
occupying a large portion of the abdominal cavities; it 
incteaſes very gradually, is not ſonorous, nor yet is any 
fluctuation obſerved in it. Dr. Aitken defines it to be a 
ſchirrus of one or more of the abdominal organs. 
Cullen places this genus of difeaſe in the clafs cachexiæ, 
and order intumeſcentiz. . Its ſpecies are various as the 
parts affecled; e. g. the liver, kidneys, womb, ovaries, 
meſentery, inteſtines, omentum, &c. Other tumors on the 
ſkin, &c. are called by the name 
_ eaſe admits not of a cure, | 
PHYSOMETRA A tympany of the womb. Dr. 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs cachexiæ, 


h if a man looks 


and order intumeſcentize. It is formed by air, &c. which | 
diſtend the womb. It may be diſcharged by rendering 


the os uteri internum, pervious. 
PHYSIOLOGIA, from @uoi;, nature, and ey, to 
treat of, "That branch of medicine which conſiders nature 
with reſpe& to the cure of diſeaſes, particularly the hu- 
man body, its parts, ſtructure, health, life, functions, 
and economy. Phy/iology depends much on the know- 
ledge of anatomy. See Sauvage, Pemberton, or Haller, 
on this ſubjet. | | | 
PHYSOCELE, from vos, a flatus; and xy>y, a tumor. 
A wind rupture. Or a windy tumor. . | 
PHY'FOLACCA, from @uroy, a plant, and lacca, be- 
cauſe ir gives a red colour like lacca. The flowets are ro- 
faceous and diſpoſed in bunches; the berry is ſoft, globu- 
tr. and full of feeds, diſpoſed in an orbicular order. | 
Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies. 
FHYTOLACCA AMERICANA, called alſo fola- 


num magnum, Virginianum rubrum, ſolanum racemo- 


* 
„ 
" 


Celſus, in ſorffe | 


All kinds of preternatural | 


. 


of phy ſconia - This diſ- 


Nin 


red weed of Virginia, red nightſhade. 


5 It is found ere duc 
where in North-America, from Virginia 8 Nan ren Fern 
It is a large plant, with a ſtrong ſtem : it ſends forth „ ann an 1 
branches. The leaves are large, ſmooth . man te fron 
and entire, without indentations on the oh, 0 8 y * _ 
alternately. The root is large and perennial ; * 11 
into the ground ivides 1 ond. g 

ground, and divides into many branches, It: the yr: 
raiſed in our gardens. 9 lry po 
Ihe leaves are anodyne. The Juice of the whole pf d. 
is ſharp and corroſive : it is not uſed inwardly . Wa Gold an 
ſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an ointment by Latin "i phind 
in the ſun, it is applied to cancers and to ulcers for 0 Fiat © 
| moving their calloſity. The corroſive part is ſo hl fe 150 
that, if the juice is quite dry, it is inactive and aſcleſ Us 
If the roots are roaſted and beat into a poultice, then 2 PIMEN 
plied to ulcers with hard tumors and calloſities, it dif, is JA 
ſolves them. See Med. Muſ. vol. i. p. 85, 2 nell 
The other ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by its having leſſe PMI 
fruit, and is alſo called ſolanum Barbadenſe. | | e. lt 
PIA MAT ER. Pia mater. Quia cerebrum accurate (KS, 251 
ſicut mater infantem, involvit fic ab arabibus dicta. The Bac 1 
thin membrane which immediately involves the brain pre reck 
It is ſo thin that it would be invifible but for its veſſelz band 
where they do not enter it is quite tranſparent. Thi wal fan 
brain is divided into lobes, which form convolutions, ſome und 
thing of the appearance of the inteſtines. The pa mate PIMPI 
| covers the whole external ſurface, and ſends proceſſes be mot, tr. 
rween the convolutions of the brain. The principal vel renn. 
ſels chat go io the brain paſs on the pia mater: ſo that it wund 
uſe is to connect the lobuli of the brain, and to fur PIP l 
port the veſſels. Some deſcribe a third covering of th mpinel 
brain, and call it arachnoides, and place it betwixt the pi nge 
mater and the dura mater; others make this the externa jo three 
lamella of the pia mater, but it is not of that ſignificatiot * 
which it is reckoned. „ | Al the 
PICA, called alfo picatio, malacia, Longing, It | _ 
a preternatural appetite in pregnant women, and ſom ie, wh 
| beck perſons when about to recover. It it called pica fror a 
the bird of that name, which is ſaid to be ſubject tot pln de 
| ſame diſorder. The diſorder conſiſts of both a defire « = 1 
unuſual things to eat and drink, and in being tired « ode 
one and wanting another, particularly things that at "mx 
| accidentaily ſmelled. It is called malacia, from na 1 
weakneſs. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in t "—_ 
Claſs locales, and order dyforexiæ. In pregnant women * 
is ſomewhat relieved by bleeding, and in about the four 80 
month of their pregnancy it leaves them. Chlorotic girl . ” 
and men who labour under ſuppreſſed hæmorrhoides, a b __ 
very ſubject to this complaint, and are relieved by prome a 
ing the reſpective evacuations. In general, whether: AMP! 
| diſorder is obſerved in pregnant women, in perſons 76h 
covering from an acute fever, or in thoſe who labour Uh, 55 
der ob{truQions of the natural evacuations, this craving Ke. 
the appetite ſhould be indulged. | | Neun 
PICHROCHOLOS, from wgo;, bitter and x2" . 
A-perſon abounding with bitter bile, or a perſon ſubj6 brich 
to anger. | 8 F 
| PICITONUM COLICA. See CoLIca. i 
' PIEDRA DI COBRA, i. e. Cobra de capello. 5 
pierres de cobras are diſcovered by Felix Fontana, to 1 we alike 
ficial productions, and to conſiſt only of calcined hart 4 NN 
PILA HYSTRICES. The bezoar of the porcupine. "ri 
PILA MARINA. A ſpecies of alcyonium, or 4 r0 | Tas 
| ſpherical ball found on ſea- coſts amonęſt wrack. * PING 
ry deſcribes it as being about the ſize of a mans JING 

i | ſs: it is lanuginous, 0 
| ſometimes larger, ſometimes lels : ug n Rinſe its 

dark colour, formed by a collection of halts, = 4 ot 
other impurities of the ſea, united by means of "wal ria, 
tinous liquor. It is ſaid to kill worms. Zwelfer la} NN 
| when it is calcined it is uſeful in ſcrofulas. FE te naſe 
PILEUS, i. e. Cucupha. In anatomy — 4 yil Mad pr 
with which ſome children are born; it 15 C ed D 
| 8 1 K 17 75 frm, ar 
PILIOLUS. See PiLEVUs. d (om, 
PILMICTIO. . A diſcharge of ſubſtances reſem Mov 

| hairs with the urine. „ A ſpeciet M. 
PILOSELLA, i. e. Auricula muris. * fNC 
| pulmonaria, hieracium, *gnaphalium, and lt adapt? HN. 
PILULA. A pill. Pills are a form we Abri 


. tha 
thoſe medicines that operate in ſmall doſes, and 


offenſive in taking. The 


tum Americanum, pork phyſie, pork-weed, poke-weed, 


y diſſolve the molt 
| | 


PIN 


e moſt gradual and laſting effects of any 


e th . ©. — 
di | 4 this, in ſome caſes, is a diſadvantage, in 
k, aw Emetics, if they are retained long 


tage. 7 
ay "{ually paſs off by ſtool; but ſtomachios 


E · if ul ; 
Kin, 3 viii. ſp. vini. R. 1. m. gums with wa- 


an powders with the conſ. cynoſb. or mucilag. e gum 
00 ind filver leaf do not diſſolve in the ſtomach, and 


What cannot be included in four or five pills, for one 
& is not fit for this form. FEY 
US. A hair. 


mis JAMAICENSTS. 
mPILIM. Long pepper. | 
MMPINELLA. Burner or ſaxifrage, and Burnet ſaxi- 


105 as if it broke through them; and not becauſe of its 
ne reckons up eight ſpecies. The ſpecies ordered by 
E Fdinburgh college, is the pimpine la ſaxifraga, or pim- 
1a anguiſorbxfolia, foliis pinnatis, foliolis radicalibus 
dhytusdis, floribus umbellatis albis, Linn. LES 
PMMPINELLA, called alſo ſanguiſorba, pimpinella 
inor, tragoſelinum. Smaller burnet ſaxifrage. It is 
xrennial umbelliferous plant: it grows in dry paſture 
wund. It is the poterium ſanguiſorba, Linn. 


myinella ſaxifrage major. Greater or white burnet, or 
uifrage. Some of its leaves are deeply cut, the odd one 
x three ſections. It is common in Germany, but rare- 
met with in England. EI ett 


mlties are alſo ſimilar. The roots have a hot pungent 
te, which is not durable; they have no particular taſte. 
den freſh they affect the eyes like as muſtard and horſe- 
mah do. In drying they loſe all their ſubtil matter; 
ater partially extracts their virtue, but ſpirit completely. 
ben diſtilled with water they afford a ſmall portion of 
i which is acrid and fiery. Theſe roots are warm and 
Imulating, aperient and diuretic, and are uſeful when 
00us humours offend. TER. SETTLE, oy 
There is a ſpecies which is called nigra, from its being 
aternally of a bright black colour, whilſt thoſe of others 
je whitiſh ; it is remarkable for yielding a bluiſh oil: it 
pons wild in Germany and Switzerland. 1 05 
HMINELL 4. A name of the agrimoides, of ſeve- 
forts of tragoſelinum, and a ſpecies of melianthus. 


r ſhops ire the ſeeds of the pimpinella aniſum, or pimpi- 


Mekentibus. Linn. See ANnisUM, and ANISUM IN- 
co, 17 | CE 
FINEALIS GLANDULA, from pinea, a pine apple, 
urhich it hath ſome reſemblance. The pineal gland. 
ks 2 ſoft greyiſh body, about the ſize of a pea ; it is co- 


rica of the os ſphenoides. Its uſe, or that it is a gland, 
we alike uncertain, | 1 


MINGUEDINOSA MEMBR ANA. The cellular 


tamoſt dillolves ſpontaneouſly. == 

MNGUEDO, Fat. See Apes. .. 
\NGUICULA. A plant ſo called by Geſner, be- 
we ls leaves are fat to the touch. See SANICULA. 


dri. 


Ku. A wing. The lateral and inferior parts of 
| _ ae called the pinnæ thereof; and the ſuperior 
derts of the ears are alſo ſo called. 
| "Y NA, or Pinna Marina. A ſea-ſhell of a conical 
a e. of which there are many ſpecies _ pearls 
Wan” found in them. See Lemery de Drogues. 
nm, LU FORNICIS GUT TURALIS. The 
M0, The name of a ſpecies of nettle in Braſil 
TR ne pine-tree. It differs from the fir-tree 
e, s leaves ſtanding in pairs, thoſe of the firs being 
"+ the oY abounds with the ſame kind of reſin- 


hinder the pills from diſſolving, ſo ſhould never be uſed. 


elt is called ſaxifraga becauſe it grows out of the 


ec) in breaking the ſtone in the human bladder. Boer- 


Al the ſpecies are joined into one by Linnæus: their 


HMPINELLA ANISUM. Aniſe. The anniſeeds of 


kia E:yptiaca, foliis radicalibus trifidis inciſis, floribus 


Kred by the plexus choroides, and is ſituated on the cella 


INHONES. The Barbadoes nut tree, See CaTA- 


MENTA. All-ſpice or Jamaica pepper. 806 Pr- | 


MMPINELLA ALBA GERMANORUM, called alfo | 


p I P 


ous juice as does the fir- tree. The cones taſte agreeably, 
and are ſimilar in quality to the ſweet almonds. The re- 
fin of the pine-tree is called frankincenſe. Some ſay it is 
the reſin of the pinaſter, which grows in Sweden, Norway, 
and Germany; others ſay it is only produced in Arabia. 
It is a ſolid brittle reſin, brought to us in globes of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, internally whitiſh, or va- 
riegated with whitiſh ſpecks : it hath a bitteriſh acrid taſte, 
but no conſiderable ſmell : it totally diſſolves in rectified 
ſpirit of wine, but water ſcarcely affects it. It is a mild 
corroborant, though rarely uſed except in plaſters. 

There are many ſpecies of pine-trees; among the reſt 


are the tæda, which grows in the country of the Griſons. 


The bark of all the pine-trees is aſtringent, and the tops 
are antiſcorbutic. See Raii Hiſt. 

PIPER. Pepper. It is the ſmall round aromatic fruit 
of a trailing plant, which grows in Sumatra, Java, and 
Malabar. | | „ 

PIPER INDICUM, called alſo capſicum, capo molago, 


piper Hiſpanicum, piper Luſitanicum, ſolanum urens, 


ſiliquaſtrum Plinii, piper Braſilianum, piper Guineenſe, 


piper Calecuticum, Guinea pepper. It is the capſicum 
annuum. Or capſicum caule herbaceo, pedunculis ſoli- 
tariis, Linn. It is in long, roundiſh, taper pods, divided 
into two or three cells full of ſmall whitiſh ſeeds. It is a 


mouth, like that from arum root. Rectified ſpirit takes 
up its pungency, and if the tincture is evaporated, the re- 


is given in ſmall quantities, as one of the higheſt ſtimu- 


paralytic caſes, in relaxations and inſenſibility of the ſto- 
mach, and for promoting the efficacy of aloetic medicines, 
and the deobſtruent gums in uterine diſorders. A ſpecies 
of this is called in the Weſt-Indies bird-pepper, and is the 
baſis of a powder brought from thence under the name of 
Cayenne or Cayan pepper. 'There are four ſpecies of 


and chilpelagua. There is a fifth ſpecies, which grows in 
Peru, and is called agy. | | 


PIPER NIGRUM, called alſo molago-codi, melanſ- 


| piper, lada, molanga, piper aromaticum, ſpice, black 


* 


RMirane is fo called, where the oily matter contained in | Cted flavour d a 
| I Diſtilled with water, a thin, light, and limpid oil is obtain- 


pliciſſimis Linn. The black pepper tree. | 
This is probably gathered before it is ripe ; it is the 
fruit of a plant which grows in Java, Malabar, &c. 
PIPER ALBUM, alſo called piper nigrum, maturum 
decorticatum, leucopiper, white pepper. The black pep- 
per, when ripe, is macerated and decorticated, and then 
ſold as another ſpecies. | | | 


they both ſeem to heat the conſtitution more than ſome 
other ſpices that are of equal pungency upon the palate 
and from theſe ſpices they differ in this, that their pun- 
gency does not reſide in the volatile parts or eſſential oil, 
but in a ſubſtance of a more fixed kind, which does not 
ariſe in the heat of boiling water. Pepper infuſed in wa- 


with its taſte; by boiling a little while, a little more of its 
pungent matter is extracted, and its flavour diſſipated. 


ed, which is very mild, for if a drop falls on the tongue, 
it only excites a grateful moderate warmth. Rectified 
ſpirit completely extracts the pungent part of the pepper; 
the tincture is hot and fiery, and when evaporated, a 
ſtill more fiery extract is left behind. The quantity of 
extract is nearly the ſame from both the ſorts of pepper, 


but that from the white is the weakelt. 


PIPER JAMAICENSIS, alſo called pper caryophyl- 
latum, pimenta, piper odoratum Jamdicenſe, pimento, 
all- ſpice, and Jamaica pepper. The dried untipe aroma- 
tic berry of a large tree, growing in the mountainous parts 
of Jamaica, reckoned a ſpecies of myrtle, called by Lin- 


ovatis glabris alternis, racemis terminalibus & lateralibus, 
warm, of an agrecable flavour, ſomewhat reſembling a 


mixtute of clov:s, cinnamon, and nutmegs, whence its 
| name 


native of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. When this fruit is 
freſh it hath a penetrating acrid ſmell: to the taſte it is 

| pungent and acrid; it produces a painful burning in the 
maining extract is exceſſively fiery. This kind of pepper 


lants in cold, ſluggiſh, phlegmatic temperaments, in ſome 


Guinea pepper, viz. the chilchotes, chilterpin, tenalchiles, 


pepper. It is the piper nigrum, or piper rotundum 11 
grum, foliis ovatis ſubſeptemnerviis glabris, petiolis ſim- 


The black pepper is hotter and ſtronger than the white; 


ter impregnates it very ſtrongly with its flavour, but not 


næus myrtus pimenta, or myrtus Jamaicenſis, fol. oblongo- 


fructu orbiculari. This kind of pepper is moderately 
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name of all-ſpice, Diſtilled with water it yields an ele- 
gant eſſential oil, which ſinks in water; it is moderately 
pungent, in ſmell and flavour approaching to oil of cloves, 
or rather a mixture of thoſe of cloves and nutmegs ; the 
remaining decoction, inſpiſſated, leaves an extract ſome- 
what ungrateful, but not pungent, and the berry itſelf 
is wholly deprived of its taſte as well as flavour, the 
warmth of this ſpice refiding rather in the volatile than in 
the fixed part. ReQified ſpirit takes up all its virtue, but 
gives over little or nothing with it in diſtillation, The 
ſpirituous extract poſſeſſes the whole of the virtues of this 
pepper; it is very warm and pungent, but not fiery, like 
thoſe of the black qnd-white peppers. 

The Jamaica D often ſubſtituted for the black 
and white ſorts. | 


Half a pound of this pepper is put into three gallons of | 


proof ſpirit, and diſtilled; This water is fubſtituted for 
the aq. aromatica, and the aqua mirabilis of former diſpen- 
fatories. | | 3 ae IE o | 
The oil of Jamaica pepper is generally ſubſtituted for 
the oil of cleves, and is very little inſerior to the oil of 
nutmegs. | 


' PIPER LONGUM, called alſo macropiper. Long | 


pepper. Piper longum, or piper indicum longum, fol. corda- 


tis petiolatis feſſil|buſque. Linn. Indian long pepper tree. | 


Of this there are three ſpeeies. They are produced in 
the Faſt Indies. The pods are round, about an inch long 


or rather more, with numerous minute grains, within | 
them. This is hotter and more pungent than any of the | 
other ſorts of pepper; in its pharmaceutic properties it 


agrees with them entirely. 


Ihe black pepper is moſt agreeable to the palate, and 


is moſt uſed in food. The long is the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
- uſed in medicine: the white is weakeſt, and ſeldom uſed 
in either. Their warmth and pungency reſide chiefly in 
their refin ;- their aroma in an eſſential oil. | 

The general virtues of alt the peppers, are, they are ſto- 
machic, carminative, and uſeful in tow phlegmatic and 
leucophlegmatic _habits 3 ten grains may be taken three 


times a day to aſſiſt digeſtion. When aftringents have | 


failed, a diarrhoea hath been cured by 1. of pepper with 
3 ſs. of a diacodium, twice a day. | 
I here are other ſpecies of peppers, 
little note in medicine. See Neumann's Chem. Works; 
Lewis's Mat. Med. ITS 1 „ 
PIPER CARY OPHYLLATUM. Jam 
PIPER CAUDATUM. Cubebs. 
PIPER CHIAPAZA. Jamaica pepper. ; 
PIPER MURALE. See SEDUM. . 
PIPER TAVASCl, i. e. Caſſia caryophyllata. 
PIPERITIS. Dittander.. 
PIRAMIDALIA CORPORA. T he ſmall eminencies 
on the lower part of the medulla oblongata. 
PISASPHALTUM. See AMBRA. | 


aica pepper. 


PISHAMIN YIRGINIANUM. A ſpecies of guaja- | 


Cana. ü 
PISIFORME FOs}, 1. e. Lenticulare. | | 
 PISLOTVHRA. Medicines which take off the hair. 
PISONIA. 
Indies; the natives call it fingrigo. Father Plumier called 
it Pifonia, in honour of Dr. Wm. Piſo. WIL 
PISS UM INDICUM. See PETROLEUM. 
PISSAGOUS, 1. e. Bulbocaſtanum. 


' PISSASPHALTOS. Common follile pitch, or bitu- | 


men. ä | EPS 
PIiLSSELAUM, from mioon, pitch, and exawy, cul. 
Oil of pitch. It is of the ſame nature as tar. It is pre- 


| pared by boiling pitch z wool .is ſaid to be ſpread over 


the boiling pitch, and when it is ſoaked with the riſing va- 


pour it is wrung into a veſſel, and this is repeated as long 
as the pitch is boiling : but the common method of dii- 
tilling to obtain eſſential oil is more probably uſed. 

PISSELAION. Oil of cedar. 

PISTACHIA, i. e. Terebinthus Indica Theophaſtri. 
PISTACIA, called alfo terebinthus Indica Theophraſti. 
The ſiſtie nut-tree, or the piſtachio nut- tree. 

Piſtachio nuts are oblong and pointed, about the ſize 
and ſhape of a hlbert, including a kernel of a pale green- 
iſh colour, covered with a yellow or a red ſkin. They 
are brought from the Levant, The kernels ate agree- 


but they are of but 


It is a plant which is found in the Weſt- 


þ 


| and of the ductus lachrymales, palatini, and iphenoi 
It is alſo continued down from the nares of the pla 
- feptum palati, &c. It is termed pituitaria, becauſe 


* 


—_ 2 


PIX 


able to the taſte, are ſweetiſh 


and unctuous | * 
ſame peneral nature as al 1 9nd of phe) 
Bot. Of. enn Jos Rail Hig, Mill | f f 

PISTACIA SYLVESIT * ch! 
Dow: | EST RIS. See Srarhxroxn hem lec 
PISTACHIA, Jamaica birch. 46 
FISTH - The pointal or ſtyle. It; 7 
lumn which occupies the center of the og 15 8 
the top of the embryo, and is generally ſurrounded * 
2 cn, Theſe differ greatly in their form for 5 C 
owers they are roundiſh, in oth Rk, > 
ſquare. O 7 N ers angular, oval . 
1 . . . Ae 
vin ige » 1. e. Ariſtolochia; alſo lerpent o - 
nnter) 


PIS TOLOCHIA CONC AVA, i. e. 


Fumaria bulk 


; PISUM. Ihe pea. Of theſe there are various ill 
cies, but they are not noted for their medical virt th, at 
They are ſoftening and laxative. if 

PITHA. A name for the cereus ſcandens minod of Ir 
gonus, &c. TY | 78 

PITTONIA. . A plant mentioned by Mi'ler. * fla 


are ſeven ſpecies in the warm parts of America, 


PITULITA. So ſome call the water which comes! . 
the ſtomach of ſome patients whilſt faſtiug in a mat cold 
PITUITA ALBA. The ſame as anafarca. 5 Kn 
] PITUITARIA. It is that ſpecies of diarclicea d 1 Quart ! 
diarrhoea mucoſa, | | | Bini 
PITUITARIA GLANDULA. The pituitary gl - 
It is a ſmall ſpongy body, lodged in the (ella ſphenoi nülning 
between the ſphenoidal folds of the dura mater. It is be aof 
lingular ſubſtance, not appearing to be either medu Tar u. 


or glandular; on the outſide it is partly greyiſh and p 
reddiſh, and white within. It is tranſverſely oval, 
on the lower part, in ſome ſubjecte, it is divided 
{mall notch into two lobes, like a kidney bean, lt i 
vered by the pia mater as by a bag, the opening of 
is the extremity of the infundibulum, and it is ſurrou 
by the ſmall circular ſinuſes, which communicate 
the ſinus cavernoſi. Iv e 
PITUITARIA MEMBRANA. The pituitary n 
brane. It is that which lines the whole internal n 
the cellular convolutions, the conchæ, the ſides off 
ſeptum narium, and (by an uninterrupted continual 
the inner ſurface of the ſinus frontales and maxill 
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through the greateſt part of its extent it ſeparates a binner t 


laginous lymph, called pituita by the ancienis. This ti divic 
| brane 1s of different ſtructures in different parts; | the m 
times it is thin, in other places it is thick and 1p0y ire th 
is thickeſt on the ſeptum narium, the lower portion fre, wh 
| inner nares, and the conch ; in the fuſes it is thi to chil, 
on the ſide next the perioſtcum and perichondriumy Nt one 
plentifully ſtored with ſmall glands. I _ut, for 
 PITUVITOSUS MORBUS. $0 the antients ca Manta | 
nervous fever. | 75 ts, but 
PITYRIASIS. A ſcurvy diſorder of the head, 0 Kerus v 
and eye-brows ; called alſo porrigo. | Ride up 
PIT YROIDES. An epithet for a ſoit of ſedime wether 

| the urine, which reſembles bran. den the 
PIFE.YUSA. See IrTHYMALUS» be qu 
I. Pitch. | DE, Facenta, 
PIX NIGRA, called alſo pix ſicca, pix arida, 5 In mi 
piſſa Dioſcoridi. Common black pitch, dry or ſtone fata, 
| It is tar dried by heat, or what remains of 4 Verus t 
diſtilling the eſſential oil from it; thus pitch is 9 ne wh 
the greateſt part of the eſſential oil, and the acid Ron i 
aqueous parts of tar. : Ir f W; anc 
PIX BURGUNDICA. . Burgundy pitch. a 1 Un in 
reſin of ſome turpentine trees, leſs divelted of 1ts 01 Me ex, 
is the common reſin. Some ſay it is from the * | Med, + 
pine. It is alſo called white pitch. It is _ * * m 
abies, or pinus foliis ſolitariis ſubulatis Macronall deen 
bifariam verſis. Linn. : 16 it pil Pati 
PIX LIQUIDA. Tar. Dioſcorides calls | mo Kh 

It is the produce of all reſinous trees; it TY | 4 4 1 
cedar, larch, fir, pitch, but now it 15 cn ele * 
trees. It is chiefly obtained from the pinus 1 ach 


geminis: primordialibus ſolitariis glabris, "ay 


LA 


4 gls ſolitariis ſubulatis mucronatis lævibus bifariam 
[93 Linn. The wood is incloſed in a large oven, 
N ſands within another oven; the ſpace betwixt 
Pceles the fire; from the bottom of the inner oven 
| 
's out from the wood. 
from turpentine in having received a diſa- 
able empyreumatic impreſſion from the fire, and in 
taining along with the pungent, bitter, terebinthinate 
4 en 2 portion of the acid which is extricated from the 
210 the heat, and likewiſe of its gummy or mucila- 
"nous matter: by the mediation of theſe principles, a part 


the terebinthinate oil and reſin becomes diflolvable in 


niety liquors, which extract nothiug from the purer tur- 


eines» | NP 3 | | 8 
J Mild in a common till it affords the common black 


i, an efſential oil, called from the name of the tree 
thence the tar is obtained ol. pini, or ol, tædæ, and an 
vid pirit. This oil hath the ſame general nature as the 
al tupentine, but is impregnated with the empyreu- 
matic harbour of the tax. : 

Water in which tar hath been ſteeped is an uſeful re- 
redy in many diſorders. It may be drank either warm 
«cold, In acute diſeaſes it is taken as freely as the thirſt 
mr demand eit; and in chronical diſorders from a pint to 
quart may be taken every day, at three or four times, 
Wenning with the firſt draught whilſt the ſtomach is 


wuling; it raiſes the pulte, increaſes perſpiration, and 
de orofler evacuations. | | S 

Jar water is made by putting two pounds of Norway 
kr to a gallon of water, itirring them well together for 
no or three minutes, and after ſettling two days, the clear 
mor muſt be poured off. Of this a pint or more may 
kiken every day. Thoſe who are curious to ſee the variety 


an conſult the biſhop of Cloyne's Treatiſe on Tar Water. 
PLACEBO. A common place method or medicine. 
PLACENTA, from maaxovg, a cake. In botany it is 
ft part of the ped or huſk of a plant to which the ſeeds 
m altened, and by which they are nouriſhed until they 


wich adhere to the uterus during geſtation, which, toge- 
fer with the membranes and funis umbilicalis, is ex- 
fuded generally after the foetus; they are all together 
aled the after-burden, the after-birth, and the ſecundines. 


mer towards the edges; ſometimes it is oval, at others 
divided into two, as it were, adhering to each other 
the membranes. It hath an internal convex ſurface, 
Nere the ſanis is inſerted, and an external concave ſur- 
ite, which ſeems compoſed of lobes. When there are 
ho children there are two placentæ; and when they are 
Wt one to appearance, they are really two for the molt 


nta hath generally been ſuppoſed to ſtick to the fun- 
e but that is uncertain z it adheres to that part of the 
vers which it happens to fall upon. The placenta is 
due up of one vein, and of two arteries, which ramify 
er, the largeſt being on the internal ſurface 3 and 
the parenchymatous ſubſtance appears by injections 
, be quite vaſcular. N 
Feng, | 
h midwifery, many are in a hurry to bring away the 
8 and to that end introduce their hands into the 
aus to ſeparate it therefrom ; but, if left to itſelf a 
4 Wile, freſh pains will ſeparate it, and during their 
15 ts eaſily drawn away by gently pulling at the fu- 
A and again, as by introducing the hand an inflamma- 
Taj lhe uterus is ſometimes excited, patience 1s always 
® won in this affair. It hath long ſince been ob- 
ly - haſtening the placenta was one cauſe of diffi- 
2 ering it. Many of the molt eminent prac- 
Nan f that a flooding only can juſtiſy the ſpeedy 
150 0 the placenta. When neceſſity obliges the 
te - to introduce a hand into the uterus, the back 
file, ſhould be toward the uterus, and the hollow 
nd kept as cloſe to the Placenta as poſſible in ſe— 


lee that the womb may not be injured. Beſides 
b 
{I State of Midwitery in Paris, 


by which the tar is conveyed off in propor- 


empty. It is a good deobſtruent; it is warming and ſti⸗ 


the air. 


etiforders againſt which this water is ſaid to be a ſpecific, | 
ripe, In anatomy, it is a congeries of blood veſſels. 
Ihe placenta is a round cake, thick in the middle, and 


| plantain, way-bread. 
lia major, foliis ovatis glabris, ſcapo tereti, ſpica floſculis 


pt, for they have no communication of veſſels. The 


No nerves were ever found in the 


ations on the practice of midwifery, ſce Tolyer's | 


PLA 


PLADAROTIS. A fungous tubercle in the inſide of 


the eye-lid. 


PLAGZE. Solutions of continuity, wounds, ſtripes, 
blows, &c. It is ſynonimous with locales. 

PLANCUS. See LEiopoDEs. 

PLANTA. A plant or vegetable. It is an organical 
body, deſtitute of ſenſe.and ſpontaneous motions ; it ad- 
heres to ſome other body ſo as to draw from it ics nouriſh- 
ment, propagating itſelf by ſeed, Under this generical 
name are included trees, ſhrubs, under-ſhrubs, and herbs. 
Moſt plants are hermaphrodite, having the male and fe- 
male parts in the ſame flower; others bear flowers on the 
ſame item, ſome of which are male and others female; of 
this ſort are the melon and cucumber. Some whole plants 
bear flowers, which are never followed by any fruit; whilſt 


others of the ſame ſpecies bear fruit without flowers, and 


hence are diſtinguiſhed into male and female plants; of 
this ſort are the hop, hemp, poplar tree, &c. The fe- 
male flowers are only followed by fruit; the hermaphro- 
dites are reckoned among the female in this reſpect. In- 


ſtances are well authenticated of the foecundating farina, 


from the male flower, being carried to the female of the 
ſame ſpecies to the diſtance of fifteen leagues. | 
Plants can no more exiſt without nouriſhment and air, 
than animals can. Their nourithment is from oil rendered 
miicible with water, by the intervention of alkaline ſalts, 
or alkaline earth: hence all good ſoils contain ſome pro- 
portion of one or the other of theſe : and the oily matter is. 
attracted from the air, which is by putreſaQtions, exhala- 
tions, &c. abundantly ſupplied therewith. The radical 
fibres attract a part, and the leaves imbibe another portion 
of nouriſhment; the firſt ſrom the earth, the latter from 


To a portion of iron in plants, their green colour is at- 
tributed; and this opinion is confirmed by all the acci— 
dents that happen to them from an excluſion of the fun 
and air, or their free admiſſion, from putrefation, &. 

On the ſtructure and nouriſhment of plants, fee Dr. 
Grew ; and on the ſleep of plants, ſee Dr. Hill. 

_ PLANTAGO. Plantain. It is a ſmall perennial 
plant, common in fields, or by road-ſides; the leaves lie on 
the ground, have naked unbranched ſtalks, bearing on 
the top a ſpike of ſmall, imperfect, four leaved flowers, 


which are followed by little capfules, which opening hori- 


zontally, ſhed numerous crooked feeds. _ 

PLANTAGO LATIFOLIA, called alſo feptinervia, 
arnogloſſum. Broad leaved plantain, common greater 
Plantago major, or plantago latifo- 


imbricatis, Linn. lt hath oval leaves, ſeven, ribs which 
are prominent on the lower ſide, running from end to end. 
It flowers in May. „ „ 
PLANT AGO MIN OR, called alſo anguſtifolia, quin- 
que nervia. Rib-wort, the greater narrow-leaved plan- 
tain. It bath oblong, five ribbed leaves, and thort thick 
ſpikes. | SS - 
The leaves of both theſe ſorts are ranked amongſt vul- 
neraries, and are mildly altringent ; they may be uſed in- 
differently, but they are rarely noticed in the preſent 
practice. Boerhaave enumerates ſeventeen ſpecies. 
PLANTAGO. A name for a ſpecies of coconopus, and 
J | | 
PLANTARES. Branches of the nerves called popli- 
teus. ä | 
 PLANTARES VEN. The tibialis poſterior having 
deſcended to the ſole of the foor, forms thele veins, by di- 
viding into ſeveral tranſverſe arches, which communicate 
with one another, and with the ſaphena, and fend ramifi- 
cations to the toes. | | 
PLANTARIS ARTERIA EXTERNA. It is one of 
the diviſions of the poſterior tibiaFartery. It paſſes on 
the concave fide of the os calcis obliquely under the ſole of 
the foot, to the baſis of the fifth metatarſal bone, and from 
thence it runs in a kind of arch toward the great toe, com- 
municating there with «he tibialis anterior, which perfo- 
rates the interoſſeus muſcles. The convex fide of this arch 
ſopplies both ſides of the laſt three toes, and the outſide 
of the ſecond toe, forming ſmall communicating arches at 
the end, and ſometimes at the middle of each toe, as in 
the hand. The concave fide of the arch furniſhes the 


| — parts. 


- PLANTARIS 


' PLANTARIS ARTERIA INTERNA. 
viſion of the poſterior tibial artery. This inner planteris 
having reached beyond the middle of the ſole of the foot, 
is divided into two, one of which goes to the great toe, 
communicating with the branch of the tibialis anterior; the 
other is diſtributed to the firſt phalanges of the other. toes, 
communicating with the ramifications from the arch al- 
rendy mentioned, 

PLANT ARIS MUSCULUS. The muſcle whoſe ter- 
don covers the planta, the ſole of the foot. It is alſo cal'- 
ed tibialis gracilis. It riſes from the outer condyl; it paſſes 
down between the gaſtrocnemius and the ſolcus, and is 
united by a cellular membrane to the tendo Achillis. Win- 
ſlow thinks that as it is attached to the capſular ligament, 
it ſerves to keep it from being pinched in the motions of 
the joint. Dr. unter thinks-it hath ſome action with 
which we are not acquainted, ſeeing it is always diſtinct, 

PLANTULA MARILANDICA, i. e. Genling. 

PLANUM.. The metatarſus;'. - | 

PLANUM Os. It is the, external lateral portion of the 


ethmoides. Irs outſide, next the orbit of the eye (of which 


it is a part) is ſmooth 5 whence its name. 

PLASTICUS, Plaſtic, from a>acow, to form. Forma- 
tive, or endued with a faculty of forming. 

. PLATA. The ſcapula. 7 | . 
PLATANUS. The plane tree. The leaves are large 
and laciniated; the flower is amentaceous, formed in a glo- 
bular figure, and conſiſting of a multitude of ſtamina. 


The fruit, which is produced at a diſtance from the flower, 


is ſpherical, and contains vaſt numbers of long apiculated 
ſecds, intermixed with much down. The Oriental ſpecies 
is called platanus latus, becauſe it extends its branches ſo 
as to cover an hundred men under its ſhade. The leaves 
cool and repel. See Raii Hiſt. | 

' PLATANUS. It is a name for the female papaya, a 
ſpecies of maple, and the liquid amber-tree, 


PLATINA. A Spaniſh word, and a diminutive of 


plata, which in that language fignihes ſilver; fo platina is 
little ſilver. "The chemiſts call it white gold, for it reſem— 
bles gold more than any other two metals reſemble each 
other. It is a metallic body which does not melt in the fire, 
and is ſaid to be found in the gold mines in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. It approaches the neareit of all bodics to the 
weight of gold, being as 182 to 19. Margraaf thinks it is 


artificial, notwithſtanding what is ſaid of its being a natu- 


ral production. Some think that it is a ſpecies of emery. 
See Dick. of Chem. Neumann's Chem. Works; Dr. Lewis's 
Philoſ. Comm. of Arts, vol. i. . „ 
 PLALY>MA. Any thing which is flat and broad; 
thus a piece of cloth, of plaſter, or of metal, is called by 
this name.“ | 0 5 
PLATYSMA MYQIDES, alſo called muoides, qua- 
dratus gene, detrahens quadratus, tetragonus, ſubcuta- 
neus, quadratus. | 
This muſcle riſes from the ſkin inſenſibly below the cla- 
viculæ, and is inſerted into the baſis of the lower jaw; it 
then runs up, and joins the triangularis, and is inſerted in— 
to the angle of the mouth, and the ſkin of the cheek, It 
depreſſes the lower jaw. 7” | 
PLAUTUS. Sce LEIOPODES., | 
PLECTAN/Z%. The cornua of ihe uterus. | 
PLECTRUM. A name for the ſtyloide proceſs of the os 
petroſum, for the uvula, and, in ſome authors, {or the tongue, 
PLETHORA, from @2nbog, plenitude. A plethora is 


when the veſſels are too much loaded with fluids, The ple-. 
th:ra may be ſanguine cr ſerous ; in the firſt, there is too. 


much craſſamentum 3: the blood, in the latter, too little. 
In a ſanguine plethora there is danger of a ſever, inflamma- 
tion, apoplexy, rupture of the blood-veſlcls, obſtructed 
ſecretions, &c. in a ſerous, a droply, &c. A rareſaction 
of the blood produces all the effects of a plethora z it may 


accompany a plethora, and ſhould be diſtinguiſhed there- 


from. Mr. Bromficld obſerves, that a ſauguine plethora 
may thus be known to be preſent by the pulſe. An artery 
overcharged with blood is as incapable of producing a 
ſtrong full pulſe, as one that contains a dehcient quantity; 
in both caſes there will be a low and weak pulle; to di{- 
tinguiſh rightly, the pulſe muſt not be felt with one or two 
fingers on the carpal artery; but if thrce or four fingers 
cover a conſiderable length of the artery, and we preſs 
hard for ſome time on it, and then ſuddenly raife all theſe 
ſingers, except that which is neareſt to the patient's hand, 


It is aiſo a di- 


- ſpit be not bloody, or a delirium, or a coma, comes d 


check the blood in its paſſage through the lungs, #1 


PLE 


the influx of the blood, if there is 


a plethora, will he | 


rapid, as to raiſe the other finger, and make wi ofthe. 
of the fulneſs. See his Obſ. and Caſes vol.; 5 Jenn peripne 
obſerves, that in the ſanguine plethora e . Linng [ft 
of the ſkin from the fullneſs of blood, A 1 redg 1ongue 
dyſpnœa. The ſanguine plethora is relieved b "h E. ſappul⸗ 
the ſerous by purging, diuretics, and Aten " fen!y 
PLEURA, from @azua, the fide, The be ſt is 1; 3 
with a membrane thus called; it is ſmooth "Cum wy ppeir 
rough outwardly, where it is attached by a er , mla: 
brane to the adjoining parts; it covers the dia Bear 1pots a} 
the peritoneum covers it on the under-ſide : when 19 . 
to the ſpine, it covers the lungs, and males a —_- md ex 
bag on each fide, which duplicature forms the ys 1 . 
num. The uſe of the pleura is to give the e euace ( 
cera a ſmooth ſurface, and to' confine a lubricating 1 b m en 
which is ſuppoſed to be ſecreted by the extreniities „ 8 1 
arteries; and the mediaſtinum ſerves to ke» he 0 „ 
more fixed in the centre of the body, and prevent 7. be take 
of one fide the thorax from aſſeQing the other h eſt cet 
pleura is of a firm texture, and hath many blood vel . 
and nerves running in it. ® renal le 
PLEURITFICA. A pain in the ſide. wt oft 
tion of the pleura. mine 
Three kinds of pleurifies are ſpoken of by differ 5 
writers, viz. the true or inflammatory, the faite, a: 4 + 
ſpaſmodic, or flatulent. Dr. Cullen places it as à ſpe E s 
of pneumonia, or inflammation of the contents of oy 
thorax: and diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies. 1. Pleuitides 1 o : 
pathicz ſimplices 2. Pleuritides complicatzz. 2, P . 
ritides ſymptomaticæ. 4. Pleuritides falſe. 1 
The true peariſy is when a pain and fever atteuds 3 
inſlammation of the pleura. 1 70 
Some have diſputed whecher the ſeat of this diſordet 900 
the p'eura, or the external coat of the lungs, but it is ire 5 
nerally ſuppoſed to begin in the pura, and ſo to ce *% 
to the lungs, as by diſſecting thoſe who die of p i 
the cuter coat of the Jungs is found affected. 52 5 
Its cauſes are whatever can excite internal inſſammat Ade 
. x regs: | | U le 
in general; alſo ſuddenly drinking of cold water alter Fire 
ing heated with exerciſe. THR 
Aretevs gives the following ſhort, but excellent i 


ſcription of a p!euriſy: © An acute pain accompani:s| 0 


which reaches to the throat, in ſome to the back, ad [ ah 
others to the ſhoulders; it is ſucceeded by 2 din 1 * 
breathing, watching, nauſea, redneſs of the cheeks, p!1 icin, 
and very yellow and bloody matter. It is wore 1 700 


Ihe pulſe is remarkably hard, vibrating, and ſtrangs 
the pleuriſy is principally known to be preſent by the 7 
in the fide with a high fever, a difficulty of breath 
and a cough. The pain is uſually juſl above. the 1 
ribs; it is inereaſcs by infpiration, and leſſens on evt 


If the 


erfere 


tion; thence the breathing is difficult: if the pain k In any 
i's {eat, a ſavourable prognoftic thence ariſes; the inf | afte 
tions are ſhort. The cough is ſhort, ſuppretied, and 101 Wd, 
times dry; but at others, a mucus is ſpit up from the lun then 
at firſt it is thin, but growing more like pus and blo0 In the 


8g 


The difficulty of breathing tometimes ſo increa'cs, 1 


patient is preſently ſuſfocated. It a mortification ta 
place, the pain ceaſes ſuddenly, the pulſe as fudoeny | 
comes weak and ſmall, though it be quick, and it 15 08 
irregular; a delirium and convulſions then preſently 5 
on, and the patient is deſtroyed. If the diſotdet 5. 
prove fatal by any of theſe ways, nor yet 15 Nen 
the ſpitting, or by ſome other natural or artificial metng 
a ſuppuration comes on, which is known by au ies 
coldneſs and ſhiverings, and the pain becoming * * 
one; if the ſuppurated part points externally, 1 boy 
may be felt by preſling it with the finger; and if a.. 
is emptied into the cavity of the thorax, an empyema 
formed, and is known as rema:ked in that caſe, * 
times this ſuppuration is twelve or fourteen days p 
is formed; and whether it happens ſooner ot Jatter, : 
uſually fatal. There is no diſeaſe wherein the 1 
ſymptoms are more violent, and more {trongly „ 
than in this, and a perfect cure inſtantly follows, 
death is often the moſt expected. 


The pleuriſy ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from infa IN 
of the lungs, of the diaphragm, of the mediaſtinum 


-42 intercoſtal muſcles 3 from the baſtard pleuriſy, and 
4 neumony» and from rheumatic pains in the ſide. 
Fl the ſever is violent, the heat burning, the cough and 
qnpue very dry, 4 gangrene may be ſoon expected, if a 
muration does not take place. If the ſtitch abates ſud- 
Fi without any manifeſt cauſe, but at the ſame time 
he <untenance changes, he grows pale and lad, the eyes 
pe r dull and heavy, and the pulſe feeble, it denotes a 
mination to the brain, and is moſtly fatal. If purple 
hats appear, they are rarely other than fatal. | 
Lethe air in the patient's room be cool, but not cold; 
nl except the heat is very great, let all that is drank be 
coil. A ſpoonful of linſeed not bruiſed, and half an 
wnce of liquorice root infuſed in a quart of boiling water, 
«1 excellent common drink, TR 

la this, as in all other inflammatory fevers, bleeding is 
z ncipalremedy. The quantity of blood which may 
Þ taken away, and the repetition of the operation, are 
ut determined by the continued hardneſs of the pulſe. 
\ free bleeding at the ſirſt is always more uſeful than ſe- 
en leſſer ones afterwards z therefore, as a repetition is 
wt often convenient, bleed at the firlt until the patient 
tins, or till the pulſe is manifeſtly altered. If before 
ciktance is called in, the expectorated matter is bloody, 
nd ſomewhat digeſted, bleeding mult be forborne. | 
Pliers are rarely to be omitted; generally they are ap- 
fiel on the pained part, immediately aſter a free bleed- 
M; but ſome prefer the application of them to the legs, 
nd that when the violence of the fever is ſomewhat a— 
kted, Before a blifter is applied, bladders of warm wa- 
kr may be tried by laying them over the part complained 
C and the volatile liniment may be rubbed thereon. If 


Y\ 
1h 


pdiſcharge freely, apply another to the other fide. _ 
Cooling clyſters frequently injected during the firſt 
dre or four days, render the loſs of much blood leſs 
Neff ry. . „ | 
\nimonial preparations given in ſuch doſes as will keep 
ya nauſea, are of ſingular advantage boch with reſpect 
bl: ſever, and to expectotation. | 

Ve and camphor, with ſmall quantities of opium to 
date the violence Of the pain, are powerful aſſiſtants. 


lt what is ſpit up be yellow, or ſtreaked with blood, 
Fe gum ammon. will be a proper addition to the other 
Redicines. | = | | | 


055 over, and if the heat and inflammation are violent, 


55 ; * be repeated every ſecond day, notwithſtanding the 
2 Firs; for, if poſſible, a reſolution of the inflammation 
"I ul be aimed at. | 
"I * menſes appear in ſemale patients, tliey muſt not 
in ft 3 = the necefſary repeated bleeding, nor occa- 
= "rh 3 in the treatment of the diſcaſe. 
rd * a in away blood the pulſe links, and becomes 
* {at = al C. C. in doſes of fix or eight grains may 
11 up every three or four hours. te 55 
5 [ e, beginning of the diſorder, having premiſed | 
7 *1uaons, the decoct. rad. ſenek. is almoſt a ſpeci— 
We . . er of the root may be boiled in water to a 
enn 5 two or three ſpoonfuls may be given three or 
5 % a day. If it excites a vomiting, give ſmaller 
2 * Bs 1 ranſlation of Sydenham's Works z Sheb- 
:oved TY Fol and Practice of Phyſic; Hoffman's Med. 
meth * # wa s Elem. part ii. ; ; 
irreg ? xa pieurijy is an inflammation of the inter- 
* the pl. The cauſes are nearly ſimilar to thoſe of 
"Auat IJ % 'The ſymptoms and cure are alſo nearly 


i ors from the tru e p/eur:ſy in that the pain is 
b ang = where the pain 1s, there a [welling is per- 
Tos tne part is touched, the pain becomes very 
h and he cannot lay on the pained ſide. There is 


Mn : * . 

bo piration, and of conſequence not ſo great a 
ty 0 

n 


N inlam 


the | 
pyem 
Sol 


be. 8 is leſs violent, and the lungs are leſs 

Non wry 0 a mortification ſeldom takes place, and 

Boer to x Mt little danger attending it. 

Epüle; nie cure, bleed in proportion to the hardneſs 
* 2 Purge at proper intervals; bladders of warm 


be pain is obſtinate, when the bliſter on one fide ceaſes | 


ie (pium ſcems to affect the head, add a little ſal 
( y R ; | . F 


A cooling purge may be given as ſoon as the firſt bleed- 


reathing, The cough is generally dry, the 


bone without breaking it, 


PLI 


water may be applied to the part complained of, and it 
may alſo be rubbed with the volatile liniment : fometimes 
when the pain is acute a bliiter is applied, and the decoc- 
tion of rad. ſeneka given as in a true pleuriſy, If a ſuppu- 
ration threatens, encourage it by means of fomentations 
and poultices. 

This diſorder ſometimes terminates in a ſweat, and 
rarely continues more than ſeven or eight days. 

vec Fordyce's Elements, part ii. Tiffot's Advice to the 
People. | | 
_ PLEURITIS HEPATICA. A variety of pleuriſy 
called a falſe pleuriſy, or an inflammation of the liver, 
with pleuritic ſymptoms. | 

PLEURITIS SPURIA. It is when the rheumatiſm 
is ſeated in the muſcles of the thorax. | . 

PLEURITS SPLENICA. Inflammation of the ſpleen. 

PLEURODYNE. Pains in the pleura. | 


PLEURODYNE RHEUMATICA, The rheumatiſm | 


in the muſcles of the thorax, or baſtard pleuriſy. 
PLEURON, i. e. Pleura. | 1 
PLEUROENEUMONIA. A diſtemper conſiſting of 

a pleuriſy and peripneumony. 
PLEURORTHOPN GAA. According to Blancard it 


is a pleutiſy, in which the patient cannot breathe without 


keeping his neck erect. 1 | 
PLEUROS LHO FLONOS, alſo called tetanus lateralic, 
It is when from a tetanus the body is bent to one ſide, 
PLEXUS. In anatomy, is a kind of network, or com- 
plication of veſſels. A plexus of nerves, is an union of 
two or more nerves forming a fort of ganglion or knot... 
PLEXUS CARDIACUS, or Pulmonaris. It is form- 
ed of the reciprocal ramifications of both trunks of the 


eighth pair, and their mutual communications with the 


filaments of tie intercoltal or great ſympathetic nerve. It 

is ſituated above the lungs, on the ſorefide of the bronchia, 

and it diſtributes laments to the pericardium, &c. 
PLEXUS CHOROIDES, alſo called plexus reticularis, 


or retiformis. The formix cut off, and removed, we ſee 


a vaſcular web, called the plexus chorgides, with ſeveral 


eminences which it covers. The brit two great eminences 
are called corpora {triata, and the other two are called 
thalami nervi opticorum. The firſt ſmall eminences are 
clearly united together, the anterior are called nates, and 
the poſterior teſtes. Le Dran explains ic to be a folding 


| of the carotid artery in the brain. 


PLEXUS PAMPINIFORMIS. The ſpermatic veſſels. 

PLICA., 1 & Phcn Faolonice” nt. | 

PLICA POLONICA, or plaited hair. Dr. Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe under the name of trichoma, 
in the claſs cachezie, and order impetigines. This diſor= 
der is only met with in Poland and Lithuania, and conſiſts 
of ſeveral blood veſſels running from the head into ſome 
of the hairs, which cleave together, and hang from the 
head in broad flat pieces, generally about an ell in length, 
but ſometimes they are live or ſix yards long; one patient 
bath more or leſ: of theſe, up to twenty, and ſometimes 
thirty. 'They are painful to the wearer, and odious to 
every ſpectator. At the approach of winter, an eruptive 


fever happens to many in theſe countries; the eruptions. 
principally infeſt the head, and when at the height an 
ichorous humour flows from them. In this ſlate they are 


too tender to admit of being touched, and the matter run- 
ning down the bars mats them together; the ſkin by de- 


grees breaking, the ramifications of the capillary veſſels 


following the courſe of the Hir, or prolonged out ol the 


kin, at length are increaſed to a vaſt length. 


No method of relief is known; for if the diſcharge is 
checked, or the veſſels cut off, the conſequence is an in- 


_creaſe of more miſerable ſymptoms, and in the ive, Heath; 


though ſome aſſert that there is no danger in cutting them 
off. Sennertus ſays, when all the morbid matter is thrown 
out of the body, the plice fall off ſpontaneouſly. Ile fur- 
ther obſerves, that the only ſafe practice in this caſe is, to 
ſolicit the peccant matter to the hairs, to which it natural. 
ly tends, and that this is beſt anſwered by lotions ot bear's 
brcech.. Some ſay that a decoction of the herb club-mots, 
and its ſeeds, with which the head is to be waſhed, is ſpe- 
cific. See Sennertus, Hoffmann de Mob. cert. reg. propr. 
Gehema in epiſt. ad Bontokoe de Plica Polonica. 
PLICATIO. A violent ſhock and bending of a long 
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PLUMBAGO. Plumbage. Called alſo Molybdæna. 


The beſt is like litharge, yeilow, ſhining, and of a pale | 


red under levigation, but boiled in oil it takes an afh co- 
lour; that which is of a leaden colour'is not good. It is 
generated in the refining furnace of gold and ſilver. There 
1s a foil ſort. They are of the, ſame nature as litharge. 
PLUMBAGO, called alſo déntaria, dentellaria, lepi- 
dium monſpeliacum, lead-wort, or French dittander. It 
is a plant whoſe root is fibrous, thick, fleſhy, hot, and 
perennial; the leaves are alternate and entire ; the calyx 
is very hairy; the flower is monopetalous, and they are 
placed on ſpikes. Boerhagve mentions two ſpecies of them, 
and notes the whole plants as being hot and biting like the 
pellitory of Spain, and as proper ſubſtitutes for it. 
PLUMBAGO. A name of_the perſicaria. 
PLUMBUM. Lead. Alſo called Saturnus. Greek 
writers often uſe the ſame name for lead and tin; and 


many of their Latin tranſlators interpret zaooiTepo; both by | 


lead and tin. Geo. Agricola mentions three kinds, viz. 
the white, by which he means tin; aſh-coloured, or biſ- 
muth; and livid coloured, or lead. 5 | 
Common l/ead is a pale, livid, ſoft, flexible metal, 
eaſily ductile, not at all elaſtic, or ſonorous, and if mixed 
with any metal, makes it not to ſound; it is about eleven 
times ſpecifically heavier than water, fuſible in a ſmall 


heat, it is ſoon calcined, and thereby increaſed in its 


weight; it does not ruſt z if continued in fuſion it con- 
tracts a various coloured pellicle on the ſurface, and, if 
kept ſtirring, ſo as that freſh ſurfaces may be expoſed 
to the air, it changes by degrees partly into a fume, and 
partly into a duſky coloured calx; when fuſed it paſſes 
through any veſſel yet made to hold it, and with it takes 


all mixtures except gold or ſilver, or it diſſipates them in 


vapour, or carries them with it as it is formed into ſcoria, 
and thrown off at the ſides of the cupel. If the calcina- 
tion of lead is continued ſome time, and the heat is inereaſ- 


ed to different degrees, it becomes yellow, and is called 


maſticot, or painters yellow; afterwaras it becomes red, 
and is called minium. 
conſiderable degree, melt into the appearance of oil, and, 


on cooling, form a ſoft flakey ſubſtance called litharge, | 


which is yellow, or reddiſh, according as the lead was 
more or leſs calcined. If the calces are urged with a 
pretty ſtrong fire, they run into a yellowiſh glaſs, which 
whillt in fuſion, corrodes the common crucibles until it 


hath ſaturated itſelf with their earth. Theſe ſeveral ſub- 


| ſtances, by the addition of charcoal, iron filings, or any 
oily matter, becomes lead again. Lead diſſolves moſt in 
the weaker acids; ſuch as aqua fortis and water, vinegar, &c. 

The ores of lead, in colour, commonly reſemble the 
lead itſelf, and are of a cubical, or parallelopipedal ſtrue- 
ture. Sometimes the ore is black, red, yellow coloured, 
Sec. Engliſh ores are reckoned of three claſſes; that which, 


aflords of good metal betwixt thirty to forty pounds from 


every hundred weight; that which yields from forty-five 
to fixty; and that which gives out from ſixty to eighty. 
The metal extracted from the ore by fuſion, often con- 
tains ſilver enough to pay for its ſeparation from the lead. 


Ceruſſa. I bite Lead. 


Put ſome vinegar into the bottom of an earthen veſſel, 


and ſuſpend over it very thin plates of /ead, ſo that the aſ- 


cending vapour may circulate about the plates; ſet the 
containing veſſel in the heat of horſe dung for three weeks, 


then ſcrape off the white powder, and expoſe what re- 


mains of the plates to the ſteams of the vinegar again, un- 
ti] all the lead is corroded. 
White lead is uſed as a coſmetic, but it ſpoils both the 
colour and the ſmoothneſs of the ſkin, injures the conſti- 
tution, and makes the teeth carious. It is adulterated 
with chalk, lime, whiting, &c. The entire flakey maſſes, 
called flake lead, or white flake, ſhould be choſen. To 
diſcover adulterations, compare pieces of equal ſize; the 


genuine will be the heavieſt z or take an ounce of the ſuſ- 
pected ceruſe, of any fixed alkaline ſalt, half an ounce ; of 
charcoal duſt, two drams; put them in a crucible, and in 


hear ſtrong enough to fuſe the ad; thus the lead will 
be reduced to its metalhe ſtate, which being weighed, diſ- 
-overs the proportion of the adulteration, one-tenth part 
being allowed for the corroding acid of the ceruſe. 


6 


q 


1 heſe calces haſtily heated to a | 


a pint. Digeſt in a ſand heat for three 


PL U 


Acetum Lithargirites. V. inegar of Litharge 
Take four ounces of litharge, and the 


ſtrongeſt \ineg 


mixture now and then. | Gays, taking & 
This vinegar of lead is of the fame nature a8 fo. 
of faccharum ſaturni. The calces of Lad din: 1 
freely than lead in its metallic ſtate. 3 
lution is required, the ceruſe is prefer 
When this vinegar of lead is diluted wh thay 
of water, it abates external inflammations, LY 


uttg 


4 ng 
When a ſaturate 


and other uneaſineſſes in cancerous ulcers: 2 Mr 
Mr. Goulard's practice, it was uſed ſor bathing infla 3 nl 
tions in ſcirrhous tumors, to prevent their becoming: wer 
cerous. Inflammations, and inflammatory tumors 0 f hn 
ral, are diſperſed by it. | bet of 

5 e 
Plumbum Uſium. Burnt, or calcined Lead. tg 
Melt kad with a gentle fire, and keep it continually 4 
ring with an iron ſpatula, until it changes into a powder L 
Minium. Red Lead. yl cc 
Melt any quantity of lead in an unglazed earthen vel b 
and keep ſtirring it with an iron ſpatula until it falls in bir 
powder, at firſt blackiſh, then yellow, and at laſt red, tak the co 
care not to raiſe the fire ſo as to run the /ead into a yit ters 0 
ous maſs, _ Lo | ble | 
The making of red lead is a diſtinct buſineſs, and fein 
| makers melt large quantities of lead at once upon the Leu 
tom of a reverberatoy furnace built for the purpoſe, emoV* 
ſo contrived, that the flame acts upon a large ſurface of by rent 
metal, which is continually changed by raking it with $the « 
iron rake, drawn backward and forward until the fluid afolut 
of the lead is deſtroyed ; aſter which, the calx is only n iter, 
and then turned. The reverberation of the flame u horn 
the ſurface is abſolutely neceſſary for this effect. RN jrit o 
lead is often adulterated with red oker, which is diſcot ld, At 
ed by melting it as directed for diſcovering adulterat uid or 
in white lead, only in this the ſalt may be omitted. dee 
Saccharum Saturni. Sugar of Lead, 4 # 

Gently boil ceruſe with diſtilled vinegar in a lea a the 
glazed earthen veſſel, until the vinegar is ſweet; PLL 
pour off the clear vinegar, and evaponrate to the conbſte kigrica 
of honey, and ſet it to cryſtallize in a cool place; ex | hath 
the remaining liquor, and ſet it to ſhoot again, &c. that of 
til no more ſalt will ſhoot. The ceruſe ſhould be fr net ful 
powdered before the vinegar is put to it; and during I vas 

| boiling, it ſhould every now and then be ſtirred vi PLU 
wooden ſpatula. The ſtrong acid which remains 4 alome 
diſtilling the diſtilled vinegar, is the molt proper for wo dr; 
uſe. If the heat is conſiderable in the boiling of the kee d. 
gar and lead together, the acid will be diſſipated befo &\n; r 
can be fixed by its combination with the 4%; the vin alam 
may be made hot, and that will ſuffice, When the ls uf 
tion is exhaled for cryſtallization, let a ſmall quantit PNE 
rectified ſpirit of wine be added to it, and the mi Pocrates 
ſuffered to cool gradually; the ſugar will then concrets 0 Ron 
to very large tranſparent cryſtals, 1 INE 

In all the intentions of the acetum Iythargiritum, "or, 
the tint. ſaturnina, the ſugar of /rad may be ule, * 

| | a 
Tinclura Saturnina. The Saturnine Tindure. ad pay 

Take ſugar of lead and green vitriol, of each two oul lice Par 

of rectified ſpirit of wine, a quart. Reduce the ſalrs v corru 
rately to powder, and put them into the ſpurt, then d ad czy 
without heat, and filtre the ſpirit through papel. Ry cor 
doſe is from ten to thirty drops; but as there is f med, 

nal occaſion for its uſe, but which is more {afely ant pied 
by other methods, they ought to be preſerred 15 ln of / 
the preparations of lead have a conſiderable ule 7 dent wr 
and when ſo applied ate not injurious, the mo 910 ay re 
practice is to confine them thereto. This _ ul Worg 
called tinct. antiphthiſica, becauſe it was uſed der = 
ing the immoderate ſweats in hectic complaints» * 
Extraftum Saturni. Extrof? of Lead. ted 

Take as many pounds of the litharge of proc 8 th 

of vinegar; fimmer them together for an hour __ ed: 
ter, and often flir them during their —_— form 
taking it from the fire, as ſoon as it is cool ens i diff 


PNE 


 1..r into bottles to be kept for uſe. If this li- 
- N * the common mos of an extract, it 
* yet longer after its ſeparation from the maſs; it 
0 chen be of a reddiſh colour. This is Goulard's me- 
. of preparing it, on which the ſame things may be ob- 
of 2 are related of the acetum lithargirites. This 
unt is the bas of all Mr. Goulard's preparations of 


Aqua Saturni. Water of Saturn. 


Nr. Goulard alſo calls this by the name of vegeto- mi- 
enl water, and makes it by dropping into a quart of pure 
wer, an hundred drops of the extract of Saturn, and 
hen adding to them four tea-ſpoonfuls of brandy. This 
þ his — in external inflammations, particularly of the 
me, for waſhing ulcers, cancers, ſcrofulas, contuſions, 
legmons, eriſipelas, piles, chilblains, tetters, gangrenes, | 
k A ſolution of the ſaccharum Saturni will have the 
kme effect. 


Ladis of ſo poiſonous a quality, that no dog nor cat 
vil come near the place where the ore is waſhed if they 
bo, they ſoon die. Lead is ſo fatal, that all who work in 
mines, and other places where it is a principal ſubject of 
bei operations, ſuffer much from it. If it is received into 
ke conſtitution, it produces the colic, palſy, general diſ- 
ters of the nerves & c. but externally applied, it is not only 
ke, but powerfully diſcutient, aſtringent, antiſeptic, and 
ſedative, £2 | 

Lad is fometimes diſſolved in acid .liquors to prevent or 


e, xmove their too great acidity; but thoſe liquors are there- 
of hy rendered unfit for internal uſe : to diſcover when this 
ith kthe caſe, drop into the ſuſpected liquor a few drops of 
{uid ſolution of orpiment, or of common ſulphur, in lime- 
ly n mter, ant the liquor in which lead is diſlolved becomes 
* worn; and if on droping into this a few drops of the 
= firit of ſalt, this brown colour does not diſappear, it is 
cot lu, and not any other ſubſtance that is diſſolved in the 


wid or aceſcent liquor. | | 

dee Dictionary of Chem. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
levis's Mat. Med. Goulard's Treatiſe on the Effects 
ud various Preparations of Lead. Aitken's Obſervations 


lead m the external Uſe of Preparations of Lead. Fs 

t; PLUMBUM NIGRUM. Black lead. It is alfo called 
Ini. ligrica fabrilis ; ochra nigra; wadt; kello; black lead. 
ex | hath none of the properties of common lead, except 
Kc. that of colouring in drawing lines. It will calcine, but 
e fr "it fuſe, It is not now uſed in medicine, though formerly 


was reckoned drying and repellent. See Dict. of Chem. 
LUMMERT PILULA. Plummer's pills. Levigate 


wo drams, together; when they are well levigated, add 
kee drams of the gum-guaiacum, and one dram of the 
Rin; mix them well, and make them into a pill, with the 
iam capivi, and of each dram make twelve pills. 

ls uſes are the ſame as thoſe of the æthiopis antimonialis, 


antit INEUMA. Spirit, air, vapour, or the breath. Hip- 
mit Pcates often uſes the word pneuma, to ſignify a difficult 
cretd 0 ſhort breath. | Si | | 
INEUMATOCELE, from myvua, wind, and mn, a 
um, mr. A flatulent hernia, or windy rupture. It is when 
d. Find only is the contents of a rupture ; but it rarely if 


der happens, In ſome putrid ſevers, in the ſmall-pox, 
ad gangrenes, ſome parts of the ſkin frequently crackle 


corrupt, air evidently begins to generate in the veſſels 
ud cavities, from which it may he preſumed that, in a 
* corrupted ſtate of the fluids, the preumatocele may be 
* Mr. Bell obſerves, that the term pneumatocele, is 
. to ſignify a diſterſion of the ſcrotum by a collec- 
* air. This hath been deſcribed by moſt of the an- 
Mt uriters as a very frequent occurrence; but there is 


5 pr 2 reaſon to think, that a great proportion of all the 
av - they take notice of as containing air, were either 
or ed by collections of water, or by a protruſion of ſome 


Me bowels, That ſpecies of hernia, to which young 
men are liable, is to this day by our common people 
*h a wind rupture; as ate all thoſe collections of wa- 

the ſerotum, with which the new- born infants are 
ed: but we know well, that none of theſe tumors 
"med merely by wind; their contents being of a 
crent nature. In wounds of the lungs, air is 


zomel, and the precipitated ſulphur of antimony, of each 


& parchment under the finger. When carcaſes begin 


ſometimes extravaſated into the ſurrounding cellular ſub= 
ſtance, and in that way paſſes into the ſcrotum, as it does 
in particular inſtances over the whole body: and in high 
degrees of putrid diſeaſes, ſo much air may be ſeparated 
from the blood, as to diſtend the cellular Tubſtance of the 


ſcrotum, as well as of other parts; but a real pneumatocele 
has never, probably, exiſted as a mere local affection of the 


| ſcrotum. In the caſe of air diffuſed into the cellular ſub- 
ſtance of thele parts, in conſequence of a wound or any 


other affection of the lungs producing an extravaſation of 
it, the ſame method of cure will anſwer for its remoy- 
al that is recommended for anaſarcous ſwellings formed 
by water, viz. ſmall punCtures with the point of a lancet; 


which are found to be fully ſufficient for evacuating great 


quantities of air. But whenever the diſeaſe is induced by 
ſuch a great degree of putreſcency in the ſyſtem as is ne- 
ceſſary for affecting a ſeparation of air from the blood, 
there can be little reaſon to expect any advantage to re- 


though when the putrid degeneracy of the humours is 
the. cauſe,” a plentiful uſe of antiſeptics and corroborants 
are indicated. | | | 

Mr. Pott poſitively aſſerts the pneumatocele to be a miſ- 
take, He ſays, that there is no tumor of this Kind, and 
in this ſituation, in aliving animal: it is indeed particular= 


Kc. do ſtill call a wind rupture, is not what they take 
It for; neither is it produced by wind; it is either a true 
inteſtinal hernia, or a ſpecies of hydrocele. There is no her- 


born children, and infants, are taken for, and called wind 


| Tuptures are, a tumor produced by a ſmall quantity of 


fluid remaining in the lower part of the tunica vaginalis, 


is cloſed ; and a true, but ſmall inteſtinal hernia. ''The 
natural communication between the cavity of the tu- 
| nica vaginalis and the belly not being ſhut until ſome ſpace 

of time after birth; it may become cloſe at its upper part, 
while there is a quantity of fluid on the lower, too large 
for the abſorbent veſſels to take up immediately; and con- 


ed, labour under a true hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis 
teltis; a caſe which is very frequent, though generally 
miſtaken for a wind rupture. „5 I 
Some late writers miſtake the encyſted hydrocele of 
| the tunica communis which connects the ſpermatic veſ- 
ſels for the wind rupture; but it differs from the wind 
rupture in its ſituation ; but unfortunately, the encyſted 
hydrocele of the tunica communis, may. be accompanied 
with a hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, or with a true 
hernia, and then the caſe is ſomewhat difficult to aſcertain. 
See Bell's Syſtem of Surgery, vol. i. p. 496. Pott's Chi- 
rurgical Works, quarto edit. TE ee | 


ſto mach from wind. 
opa, the navel, An umbilical flatulent rupture. 
thorax, and of the membrane that lines it : but in parti- 


this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order phleg- 
maſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies. 1. Pneumonia peri- 
pneumonia. See PERIPNEU MONIA. 2. Pneumonia pleu- 
ritis. See PLEURITIS, | | 

PNEUMONICA. A ſenſe of weight, or a load on the 
cheſt, | | ES | 


gout in the feet. Dr. Cullen uſes this term for the gout 
as a genus. See ARITHRITIS, | 

PODALIRIUS. A fon of the Grecian Zſculapius, 
In this ſon's line, medicine was improved down to Hip- 
pocrates, who was the ſeventeenth in lineal deſcent. Po- 
dalirius gives the firſt inſtance of bleeding; this inſtance 
obtained him the princeſs, whom he bled, for 2 wife, and 
a part of her father's kingdom for a dowry. Nothing re- 
markable is recorded of the hiſtory of phyſic from Poda- 
lirius to Hippocrates. See HipPoCRATES, 

POEGEREBA. An American root, uſed in Paris as 
an aſtringent in dyſenteries. 


7 G POERINSIE. 


ſult from whatever means may be employed for relief; 


ly deſcribed by many writers, both ancient and modern, 
and faid to be a diforder to which infants are particularly 
liable: but the complaint fo deſcribed, and which nurſes, 


nia produced by mere wind; the two diſeaſes which in new _ 


after its communication above with the cavity of the belly 


ſequently that ſuch infant will, until that office be execut- 


PNEUMATOSIS, i. e. Emphyſema. Alſo a pain in the 
PNEUMATOMPHALOS, from vez, wind, and 
PNEUMONIA, In general, an inflammation in the 


cular, an inflammation of the lungs. Dr. Cullen places 


PODAGRA, from ss, a foot, and apa, a prey. The 
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POL 


POERINSII. A name for the arbor ſaponaria. 

_ POINCIANA. Flower fence. It is alſo called frutex 
pavoninus; criſta pavonis; acacia orbis Americani z ery- 
throxylon, &c. It grows in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; its 
feed-pods, infufed with galls, affords the beft black ink. 
See Raii Hiſt, 
POLEMONIUM, alfo called valeriana Græca; va- 
teriana cœrulea; Greek valerian; and Jacob's ladder. It is 
difficult to aſcertain what plant this is. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
_ POLIUM. Poley. Of this plant botaniſts enumerate 
twelve ſpecies : the 2 College directs the teucrium 
ereticum, Linn. The two following have been noted in 
medicine. — | 
POLIUM MONTANUM LUTEUM. Yellow moun- 
tain poley ; it is alſo called ſmall upright poley mountain, 
and poley mountain of Montpelier. It is a ſmall ſhrubby 
plant, with ſquare ſtalks, oblong woolly leaves ſet in pairs, 
and with labiated flowers. OO 


chadis facie ; teucrium fruteſcens ; tree germander ; poley 


ſeparate foot-ſtalks. | 
Both theſe ſorts have the ſame qualities; the leaves and 


agreeable bitter taſte. Diſtilled with water, they yield a 
fmall quantity of yellow eſſential oil; an extract from the 
remaining decoCtion is very bitter. The leaves and tops 
are corroborant, aperient, and antiſpaſmodic. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. | | 
POLLEX. The thumb of the hand. 
POLLEX PEDIS. The great toe. | | 
POLY CHRESTOS, from voss, much, and xpngog, uſe- 
ful, An epithet of ſeveral medicines, denoting that they 
have many virtues. | | 
POLYCHRESTUM SAL. Salt of many virtues. See 
 NiTRUM. | | 


| tues, BALSAMUM, The balſamum. The balſam of guai- 
acum. | | 
POLYDIPSIA. Exceſs of thirſt. Dr. Cullen places 


It as a genus in the claſs locales, and order dyſorexiz : but 
he ſeems to think it is always ſymptomatic. See 81718. 
POLYGALA, alſo called flos awgbarvalis; amarella; 
common blue milk-wort. It is a ſmall perennial plant, 
with the leaves alternate, uncut, and thoſe on the upper- 
Parts of the ſtalk Jarger than thofe on the lower; the 
flowers are irregular, tubulous, tripetalous, labiated, ſet 
in looſe ſpikes on the tops, the cup compoſed of five 
leaves, the two larger of which continue after the flower 
hath fallen, and embrace like wings, a flat bicellular ſeed- 


the lower leaves are roundiſh, the upper are oblong, nar- 
row, or pointed; the flowers are blue, purpliſh, or red; 
ſometimes white, with a kind of fringed appendix on the 
lower lip; the roots are ſlender and hard. It grows wild 
in dry paſtures, and flowers in July. The roots are ſome- 
what ſimilar in taſte to the Senegal milk-wort, but much 
weaker; and in a leſs degree they have the ſame effect in 
pleurimes.:: ---: | | | | | 
POLYGALA. See SENEKA. $ | 
POLYGALA INDICA MINOR. See Cor 1n1L. 
POLY GALA VERA, called alſo polygala major maſ- 
Gilioticaz polygala valentina maritima; colutea caule 
geniſta fungoſo ; coronilla; aſtragalus. Milk vetch. 
An infuſion of this herb hath been uſed for inereaſing 
the milk in women's breaſts. e 
POLYGONATUM, alſo called ſigillum Solomonis ; 
Solomon's ſeal. It is the convallaria polygonatum, or the 
convallaria foliis alternis, amplexicaulibus, caule ancipiti, 
pedunculis axillaribus ſubunifloris, Linn. It is a plant 
with unbranched ſtalks, oval narrow leaves, ribbed like 
thoſe of plantain, generally all on one fide; on the other 
ſide hang oblong monopetalous white flowers, two or 
more together on long pedicles, followed each by a black 
berry 3 the root (the part uſed) is white, thick, fleſhy, 
with ſeveral joints, and ſome flat circular depreſſions, ſup. 
poſed to reſemble the ſtamp of a ſeal. It is perennial, 
grows in woods, and flowers in May. Boerhaave mentions 
{eyen ſpecies. The roots are reſtringent, incraſſant and 


veſſel. The ſtalks of this common ſort are procumbent ; | 


POLIUM CRETICUM, alſo called roſmarinum ſtæ- 


tops have a moderately ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and dil- | 


POLYCHRES TUM, from wou, much, and Xpnrog, Vire | 


| 


| See Rait Hiſt, 


* 


of Candia. The leaves are ſet on ſhort pedicles, and are | 
not indented; the flowers ſtand in loofe cluſters, each on 


— 


_ 


| polypodinum vulgare, Linn, It is a plant with long leay 
iſſuing from the root, divided on both Gdes, down tot 


_ hairs. 


This name is generally applied to a large ſea-fiſh, bie 


and barba. Its mouth is in the middle of its body. It 
found in the Adriatic ſea, See Lemery Traite des Dre 


manual operations, their ſeat is in the noſe, 


POL 


corroborant; if bruiſed and at lied b Fe . 
1 blackneſs from contalions lpeclih. ra Fi 
1 * ; | 
] N ee bes Knot-graſs. That 5 
cine is the polygonum aviculare, Linn. Th ; 14 
ing and fibrous z the ſtalk and branches e.fall 1 
the ſtalks recline towards the earth, are ſmooth 'x 2 
channelled, lender, and branched, full of knots cr f 
at which grow long oval ſharp-pointed leaves, Th. N af: 
is cooling and binding, and hath been uſed againſt hx x con 
rhages inwardly, and ayainſt inflammations outward 2 


POLYIDUS. The next phyſician on * 
Thyodamas, the ſon of . e wes * 
a nephew or a grandſon of Melampus. By the cabal fell 
accounts given of him, we may conclude that he was en o get 
nent in practice. The next eminent phyſician was Chir aſt: e 
POLY MERISMA. Supernumerary limbs oc parts ihadle 
POLYMORPHOS. Multiform. An epithet for W.2: 
os ſphenoides. | „ LPT FR au ſhe x 
POLYNEURON. Plantain. | pt, 2 
POLYOS'TEON. That part of the foot which confi uſed b 
of many bones. | 6 K 
POLYPETALOUS. Many leaves. Thoſe plants blood 
ſo called whoſe flowers have many leaves. | re, b 
POLY PHARMACOS, i. e. Polychreſtos. | 2ccou 
POLY PODES. Wood-lice. ficient 
POLYPODIUM. Polypody. It is generally cal hear 
Polypody of the oak. The ſpecies uſed in medicine ist be neq 
the bi 
x conſ 
citcu 
plain 


Wes 


rib, into a number of oblong ſegments, broadeſt att 
baſe: it hath no ſtalk or maniteſt flower; the ſeeds are 
fine duſt lying on the backs of the leaves in roundi 


ſpecks, which are diſpoſed in rows parallel to the rib; t pricle 
roots are long and ſlender, of a reddiſh brown colour e euter 
the outſide, greeniſh within, full of ſmall tubercles, whi Klavia 
are refembled to the feet of an inſect; whence the name utricle 
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the plant. It grows in the clefts of old walls, rocks, a 
decayed trees. That produced on the oak is uſually p 
ferred, though no better than the other forts. It is fout 
green all the year. 'The leaves have a weak ungrate 
ſmell, a nauſeous ſweet taſte, a roughneſs and a fly 
acrimony. Its virtues are the ſame as thoſe of fern, 

POLYPODIUM TENERUM MINUS, alſo call 
dryopteris, filix querna repens. Oak fern. It gro 
in marſhy places. If the root is bruiſed and applied 
the ſkin, when the body is in a ſweat, it takes offtl 


POLYPODIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM, alſo calle 
lonchitis, aſpera, filix foliis polypodii. Rough ſpleeq 
wort. It grows in rough uncultivated places. The ro 
is aperient and diuretic, _. : | 

POLYPUS, from woxug, many, and mug, feet. Man) fee 


hath eight claws or legs which ſerve it to ſwim with, 2 
to convey aliment to its mouth ; the four middle claws? 
the largeſt z the other four are called brachia, crura, cir 


gues. | - | 
POLYPUS. Coagulations and concretions of blood 


the blood veſſels are thus called, becauſe they fend e 10 dif 
many ramifications into the adjacent veſſels. The " l b 
polypus is only ſuch a concretion of blood as _ : 2 

and di Wide e 


whitiſh fibrous, and pretty compact ſubſtance, 


widely from grumous or coagulated blood, which, vie * Pa 


found, is called the baſtard pe/ypus 3 it is a ſolid „ | a 
concretion, formed of the more viſcid parts of the 'ymP q 0 


Their ſeat is in the ſinuſes of the brain, the ventricles 
the heart, the jugular veins, the veins in the uterus, 1 
in any artery or vein. According to Dr. Hunter, 50 , 
leure on the blood, this is no diſeaſe in the 11g I 
for the 6% found in the blood veſſels are net 


till the body is dying. Thoſe that are o 22 
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. . d. 
and the vagina. Theſe are inſtances of the ſarcom * 


The matter of the polypuſes is the more weighty fr ihe 
viſcid particles of the chyle and lymph. 1 yeſſcl k, 8 
The remote cauſes of a oh pus in the bios ene * 
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1 redundance of the blood, or its deficiency, 
nt be the occaſional cauſes of this diſorder; a tall 
j bh e draughts of cold water ſuddenly drank after 
5 th d with exerciſe, 
1 5 liquors, terror, ſudden frights, and long 
the apoplexy, epilepſy, hyſteric fits, a 
a ſpaſmodic aſthma, a pleuriſy and other 
ſeyeral chronical diſorders. Tae 
is in the precordia, the principal ſign is a 

ee ae of the heart, often excited by a 
©cauſe ; ſuch as the commotions of the mind, flatulent 
1 or ſuch as renders the patient coſtive; another ſign 
5 equal intermitting pulſe, which is often accompa- 
leich fainting, and difficulty of breathing without any 
el cauſe, a compreſſion of the præcordia, and what 
of generally accompanies this is a fixt pain about the 
m: each of theſe, if they are almolt perpetual, are 
ile ſigns, that the circulation of the blood is ob- 
ed by ſome foreign body. 

ſhe palpitation of the heart, ſo troubleſome and fre- 
it, as alſo the anxiety which ſo often attends, are 
ied by paſſions of the mind, flatulent diet, coſtive- 


—— 
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hood, produce a greater impetus thereof to the heart, 
ur, being preternaturally congeſted and accumulated, 
xccount of the obſtructing polypus, it cannot find a 
kent ſpace for expanding itſelf ; but violently diſtends 
heart and its veſſels, ſo produces theſe ſymptoms. 
& inequality and intermiſſion of the pulſe is occaſioned 
ke bulk of the polypus intercepting or preventing the 
k conſtriction of the heart and other veſſels on which 
circulation of the blood depends. The compreſſion 
plained of in the præcordia is owing to ſpaſms there. 
Ws happen more frequently in the right auricle and 
uncle than in the left, and oftener in the veins than in 


Klavian vein is conveyed to the vena cava and the right 
mice of the heart, is full of groſs particles which move 
my, it eaſily depolits its heavy parts, by which the co- 
ur of the heart, being embraced, one ſubſtance or 
u as it were, is produced. Then the blood conveyed 
tte veins by means of their too weak contractile force, 
lated more ſlowly, is of a thicker conſiſtence, and 
je weighty than the arterial blood; hence it eaſily de- 
it is thick parts; but eſpecially when theſe, not being 
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teravity, tend moſt to the bottoms and ſides of the 
s. But it is otherwiſe with the arterial blood, for its 
ne is promoted more effectually by the force of the 
Ines, and by its paſſage through the lungs is freed 
M2 part which was unfit for circulation, if it hath not 
ved ſomething from the inſpired air to fit it more ef- 
ally for its progreſs. i 
Bpuſes, by intercepting the circulation, are often the 
«ts of ſudden death; this may happen either from 
a bulk or from the force of the circulation ſeparating 
aws a fthem from its ſeat, and forcing it into the mouth of 
„ Cit © principal veſſel, and fixing it there. 
It = lome other diſeaſes to an unhappy termination, as 
s Dri erred in peripneumonies, pleuriſies, aſthmas, ſuffo- 
Matarrhs, conſumptions, &c. | 
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Wills! 
oma. the habit is robuft, alcaline ſalts, either fixed or 
ity 6 * bleeding in the foot, ſo as to reſolve the tex - 

. blood to the greateſt thinneſs that conſiſts with 
ſels $ Spirituous liquors muſt be avoided; alſo all 
7a laͤertiſe, and every diſturbance of mind. 


i not lefs difficult than dubious; however, means 
led, and ſucceſs having followed them, acquits 
abe charge of neglect, and juſtifies hope. 

* patient ſhould avoid entering ſuddenly into vi- 
uu Qerciſe, but moderate degrees ſhould frequently 
Reed in. Dilute the blood, and reduce its quanti- 
Medundant, If frights, or other great commotions 


oo allay violent commotions, and as render the 
un equable, that are 
Piration ; let moderate exerciſe alſo be uſed, for 
e heart is better enabled to free itſelf from the 


2 too free uſe of acids and 


| {c ratches, & c. 


& Kc. which by diſturbing the equable circulation of | 


exteries: for ſince the chyle, which by means of the 


Inately mixed, cohere lightly, they, by the force of 


Polypuſes | 


e indications of cure, are, to prevent their increaſe, 
"tdifſolve that which is already formed. At belt the 


Wl, thould occur, adminiſter ſuch medicines imme- | 


gently reſolvent, and pro- 


far dlood. The bowels muſt always be kept ſo- 
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POLYPUS NARIUM. A polypus in the noſe. It 
hath been called noli me tangere, ſarcoma, and hyper- 
ſarcoma; but the polypus is always ſoft, and hangs by one 
or more ſlender roots; the ſarcoma is ſometimes ſoft, but 
generally hard, and is fixed on a large immoveable baſis. 
The polypus of the noſe is an excreſcence whoſe 
branches ſpread among the laminz of the os ethmoides, 
and through the whole cavity of one or both noſtrils. All 
theſe polypuſes ſpread on the laminæ ſpongioſz, pretty 
nearly in the ſame manner as the hydatids of the belly in 
one kind of dropſy do on the ſurface of the liver. They 
proceed from any part of the noſtrils, or thoſe finuſes of 
the cranium that are lined with the ſame membrane as that 
with which the noſtrils are; being no other than an en- 
largement of one or more of the glands thereof. 
The cauſes may be external or internal; the external 
are cluelly ſome violence done to the pituitary membrane, 
the application of ſtimulating drugs thereto, and blows, _ 
Internal cauſes are, acrid defluxions, fre— 
quent or profuſe hæmorrhages, &c. 
Different po/ypuſes, and the ſame at different times, 
appear of different ſizes and conſiſtences; their elonga- 
tion is ſometimes ſo quick that they appear below the noſ- 
trils in two or three days; for the moſt part they are free 
from pain, yet ſometimes they are attended with both 
pain and hardneſs, and then they generally are diſpoſed 
to a cancer, in which caſe they are of a livid colour, and 
apt to bleed by the ſlighteſt touch. | 

When a po/ypus appears ſoft, and of a pale colour like 
the ſerum of the blood, being alſo free from pain, it then 


is the belt kind, and in the molt proper ſtate to extract; 


thele have rarely more than one attachment, from which 
they hang, and it is very ſmall; this muſt be brought 
away with the /olypus, which commonly happens in the 
extraction of it if the forceps take hold, high enough. If it 
is hard, and appears ſchirrus, it will in general be found to 
have a broad baſis, and be unfit in every reſpeCt to med- 
dle with: but if it is of that innocent kind juſt mention- 
ed, its attachment is uſually in the anterior parts of the 
noſe, let the polypus appear where it will, and will be beſt 
extracted anteriorly, for few can bear the introduction of 
the forceps up behind the uvula. | 
Mr. Sharp direQts"the following method of extracting a 
poiypus : © Introduce a pair of forceps with a lit at their 
extremities (for the better hold), an inch and an half up 
the noſtril, to ſecure the polyps as near the roots as may 
be; then twiſt them a littl from one fide to the other, 
and continue this action while you pull gradually down- 
Wards; if it breaks, repeat the extraction as long as any re- 
mains, unleſs it is attended with a violent hzmorrhage, 
which is an accident that ſometimes happens, and rarely 
fails, if the polypus is become ſcirrhus; this hæmorrhage 
is ſoon abated by the contraCtion of the veſſels, or the ap« 
plication of lint dipped in ſome ſtyptic.” It may be known 
that the polyps, is removed, iſt. By the fight; 2dly, By 
the voice; and 3dly, By the freedom of reſpiration through 
the noſe. In introducing the forceps it is difficult to avoid 
the oſſa ſpongioſa; but to ſhun them, keep the beak of the 
forceps as near as poſſible to the os palati. When the ope- 
rator draws away the polypus, he may generally bring it 
| away whole, if he draws and moves it very gently. If any 
of the polypus remains, touch it with the lunar cauſtic. _ 
See Poterius, Rulandus, Wedelius, Celſus, Agineta, 
Albucaſis, Sennertus, Glendorp, Malpighi, Hoffmann, 
Levret, Le Dran, Sharp, and Heiſter. | 
POLYSARCIA, from vous, much, and caps, fleſh. 
Corpulence. It may be called a ſpecies of cachexy, for 
many diſagreeable ſymptoms attend ; ſuch as an exceſs of 
fleſh and fat, ſlowneſs of motion, oppreſſion, weakneſs, 
difficulty of breathing, ſweating on the leaſt exerciſe, and 
all the misfortunes that attend voracious animals, or thoſe 
fattened for uſe, ſuch as inflation, diſtenſion, &c. Dr, 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, 
and order intumeſcentiæ. The beſt remedies in this 
caſe are, a ſpare thin diet, frequent and long continued 
exerciſe, little ſleep, and cloſe application of mind. See 
Ccolius Aurelianus Chron. lib. v. c. 11. | | 
POLY URICA, (Iſchuria). A ſuppreſſion of urine from 
a long neglect to diſcharge it. | | 
POMA ANARANTIA. The orange. 


POMA SINENSES. China oranges. 
PII POMA-s 
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POMACEUM. Cyder. It is the juice preſſed from 
apples, which hath ſtood to ferment in hogſheads. The 
more harſh cyders are the ſtrongeſt, and keep longeſt. 
Cyder is a uſeful drink in ſcorbutic and melancholie habits; 
but if drank to excels, it occaſions drunkenneſs of a longer 
continuance, and more pernicious conſequences than is 
produced by wine. It does no intoxicate to ſoon as wine, 
for its ſpirit conveys along with it many viſcous particles, 
which hinder both its ſpeedy effect and ſudden diilipation. 


| Moderately uſed, cyder is more ſalutary than wine; and 
whey that is made by turning the milk with cyder, is a 


much more agreeable drink for patients who labour under 
fevers, than that whickris made with wine. 
POMAMBRA. Apples of amber. 'they are made of 


odoriferaus powders, to which-oils may be added, and 


theſe powders are made into balls, & c. with wax, or mu- 
cilage of gum arabic, &c. E. g. take of mace and cin- 


namon of each two drams; mulk, civet, and gum arabic 


of each one dram; gum tragacanth, two drams. Mix and 


make into balls, 


They are agreeable to ſmell to. 
POMATUM. 


It is the unguentum ſimplex. It was 


| formerly made with lard, ſuet, and a ſpecies of apples called 


pome- waters; but at preſent it is only lard beat up into a 


curd, with the addition of a little roſe-water, or other 


ſweet-water, to give it an agreeable ſcent. 
POMPHOLYX, t, A bubble excited in a li- 

quid ſubſtance by ſome flatulent ſpirit or air contained 

therein. Ibis name is given to the matter which is found 


adhering to the covers of the crucibles, &c. in the form 
of thin cruſts or light downy powder, of a white or whitiſh 
yellow colour, and is the produce of zinc, which ſublimes 
from the lapis calaminaris in making of braſs, It is alſo 


called nihil album, and white tutty. _ Eto 
POMUM. An apple. It is any fleſhy veſſel, con- 
taining more leeds than one; ſo that all plants which pro- 
duce ſuch fruit are termed pomiferous, that is, apple- 
bearing. | | | | 1 


8 ; | | | 
 POMUM ADAMI. A name for the lemon, fructu 


Aurantii; alſo for the protuberance in the fore part of the 


neck ſormed by the thyroid cartilage. Def EE DD 
PONDO, or Pondus. A weight. The medical or 
troy pound is leſs than the averdupoiſe, but the ounce and 


grains, the avoirdupoiſe pound contains 7000 ſuch grains. 
The Troy ounce contains 480 grains; the avoirdupoiſe 
ounce contains only 437+ grains. The Troy dram con- 


| tains 60, the avoirdupoiſe rather more than 27. So that 


attention hereto ſhould be had in the making up what is 


. preſcribed with a view to the Troy weights. 


The pound and the pint are called libra by the Latins. 


Put there is not any known liquor, of which a pint in 


meaſure anſwers to a pound in weight. | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint in meaſure, exceeds a 
pound we:ght, by half an ounce. „„ | 
PONS VAROLU. Varolius, an Italian anatomiſt, 
gave this name to a ſort of arch in the cerebellum, He 
tirft obſerved it. : „„ 
PONTICA VINA. Acid, feculent, and tartarous 
wines.“ es 
PONTICUM MEL. A ſort of poiſonous honey. 
POPLES. The ham or joint of the knee. 
POPLIIEA AR'TERIA. The arteria cruralis, in 


palling the ham, takes the name of poplitea, which, whilſt 


in the ham, is covered only by the integuments. It ends 


by dividing into the tibialis anterior and tibialis poſterior. 


Surpriſing as it may appear, it is a fact, that though the ar- 


tery in the middle of the thigh may be tied with impunity, 
and the blood be diſtributed as uſual to the leg and foor, 
yet the popliteal artery in the ham never can. 
riſm in this artery ſeldom laſts long enough to cauſe a 
caries in the adjacent bones. When this diſeaſe happens 
it admits of no relief, except from amputation of the limb. 


The artery in this part, when dilated, will increaſe, and 
at length preſs upon the parts below, ſo as to make them 
become cedomatous, painful, and hard; the conſequence 
of which will be the deſtruCtion of the patient by a morti- 
fication of the limb, if amputation is not complied with in 


time. 


POPLITEA VENA. The crural vein takes this name, 
jult above the ham, and at the lower part of the muſculus 
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the dram are greater. The Troy pound contains 5760 
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| grows in woods and marſhy places. Toe 


| which is of a ſtrong compact texture, with det 
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popliteus, it divides into the ti 


ſtorax. 
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bial ar T 
terior, and peronæa. e ee the 
POPLITEUS. The ſciatic nerve hay; CE 
ham, takes this name: it divides into on 18 rec] 
ſpread about the whole leg. "* 
POPLITEUS MUSCULUS, from 305 
place of its ſituation. This muſcle We mY 
the external condyl of the ſemur, within the ca hal 
ment; it paſſes tendinous under the ham Rs i. 
upon the head of the tibia, and is inſerted into the 
rior, and inner part thercof, ſerving to turn the to 
wards. | 8 "IM 
 POPULAGO. Marſh-marigold. The flower rel 
bles that of the ranunculus. The plant is ſo cauſtic 
cattle avoid it though graſs be ever ſo ſcarce, 1 1 
noted for its medicinal qualities. 

POPULARIS. Endemical or epidemical, 
POPULUS. The poplar. Boerhaave takes noti 
five ſpecies. | 
POPULUS NIGRA, Linn. Black poplar. It is 
tree, with dark green, rhomboidal, acuminated le 
producing imperfect flowers in catkins. In ſome 0 
individuals called male, the. flowers are barren; in of 
called female, they are followed by membranoy x 
containing a number of ſeeds winged with donn.“ 
indigenous in watery places, and quick of growth. 
young buds of the leaves are made into an ointment; 
abound with a yellow unctuous odorous juice, which 
readily impart to rectified ſpirit of wine. The tind 
yields a fragrant reſin, which approaches to the natu 
See Raii Hilt, . 
POPULUS ALBA. White poplar. It grows int 
places; a decoction of its baik is given to remoy 
ſtrangury and the ſciatica. 8 | 
POPULUS TREMULA. The aſp, or aſpin 
Its qualities are ſimilar to thoſe of the black poplar 


PORT. Pores. It is ſuppoſed that one grain of 
will cover one hundred and twenty-five thouſand o 
pores in our ſkin, and that each pore 1s the orifice 
diſtinct gland; but this is only a ſuppoſition founde 
the authority of Lewenhoek, who with aged eyes, ant 
glaſſes, ſaw what younger eyes, aſſiſted with better g 
than he ever poſſeſſed, could never diſcover. Flants pet 
as well as men; but notwithſtanding the great perſpi 
of both, pores cannot be diſcovered either in the cui 
a man, or in the fine membrane that covers the ext 
ſurface of the leaves. 

FORPHYRITES. Red marble, or porphyry. 
brought from Egypt, Ethiopia, &c. Ir is a genus 1 
order of ſtones called compound ſtones, The comf 
ſtones conſiſt of more than one kind of ſtone. The 
raters of the porphyry are, ſtone, conſiſting of a 


nieces of felt ſpat embedded in it, and freely {trikin 
with ſteel. Edwards's Elements of Follilogy. | 
PORRUM. Porret, or common leek. It differs 
garlic only in being weaker. Botaniſts enumerate ine 2 
or eight ſpecies. | fs Oy | 
PORRUS, the fame as ſarcoma. . 
PORTA VENA, vel Portarum Vena. The {þ 
meſenteric, and meſocolic veins, uniting at the . 
meſentery, ſorm the wena portæ. It may be gu 
as two veins joined endwiſe, and that ſend out bi 
in oppoſite directions to each other; that one , 
veins is ramiſied in the liver, the other Hing 7 
liver, and ſending its branches to the viſcera 0 * 
that in the liver may be called vena pft b 
rior, or minor; the other vena portæ ventralis l | 
or major. The particular trunk of the 92: 7” 1 
ca, forms what is called the ſinus of the v0 Pr f 
this ſinus five principal branches go out,“ lebe | 
vided and ſpread through the whole ſubſtance © : 
the extremities of theſe branches end in the fe 
corpuſcules, which ſeem to be thick villovs 1 0 
theſe folliculi the bile is ſecreted, and co nie | 
many veſſels of another kind, which agen "7 © 
common trunk; theſe ramifications are ne 8 3 
rit, and the trunk ductus hepaticus. The 5% 


18 1 once! 
ventralis is ſituated under the lower, or 


PR A 


PRA 


er, and joined by anaſtomoſis to the ſinus of the | ſuperadded, unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that 


£ hepatica, between the middle and right ex- which was before diſſolved to be thrown down. Seconds 
4 of that ſinus, from thence it runs down from right ly, where the ſubſtance N unites with the diſſolved 
; ander the trunk of the arteria hepatica, bending | body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of the firſt 
"1 the beginning of the duodenum, and under the we have an example in the precipitation of ſulphur from al- 
F of the pancreas» its length being about five fingers kaline lixivia by the means of acids; of the ſecond, in the 
"ih, At the head of the pancreas it loſes its name, | precipitation of mercury from aqua fortis by ſea-ſalt, or its 
"rndes into the meſaraica major and minor, and the ]- acid. 
1a. See Winſlow's Anatomy. When the matter to be precipitated is all at the bottom 
KTAGUILLE. See ACUTENACULUM. of the veſſel, the fluid being poured off, or filtered, what 
wRTIO DURA. Winſlow calls it nervous ſympa- remains behind is all to be dried in the ſame manner as 
un minor. It is one of the two diviſions of the ſe- levigated powders are. | 
n pair of nerves from the head, which run into the os Precipitation may alſo be effected by dropping in a liquor 
im, and there divides into the portio dura and por. ſpecifically lighter than the menſtruum by which the pre- 
ay Ihe portio dura goes out between the ſtyloid | cipitated matter was difſolved. Thus the ſpirit of ſal am- 
| naſtoid proc eſſes, paſſes through the parotid, becomes moniac precipitate plentifully the ſolutions of metals in 
qtaneous nerve upon the face, and communicates with | acid menſtruums; the ſame is effected by rectified ſpirit of 
9 r maxillary nerve. 5 | wine, which alſo, precipitates all ſalts from water. Acids 
RTO MOLLIS. The ſeventh pair of nerves go | poured upon heavier acids will precipitate whatever ſwims 
am within the head, into the os petioſum, and there in them; thus the ſpirit of ſalt precipitates lead, copper, 
des into two branches called portio dura, and portio and tin, difiolved/in oil of vitriol. Precipitation alſo ſue- 
6 The portio mollis is ſpent upon the labyrinth in | ceeds, if an heavier body be added to the difſolving men- 
ar; it enters the meatus auditorius internus, and | ſtruum : thus acids, or water alone, will carry down all the 
45 c the veſtibulum and cochlea. 1 toſid corpuſcies which they meet with in tinctures of ve- 
WRTORARIUM. The duodenum, or the pylorus. getabics extracted by ſpirit of wine; and the ſame tine- 
MRTULACA. Purpie, or garden-purſlane. It is | tur-s extracted by water, or wine, are precipitated by 
fy uſed in the kitchen. Boerhaave enumerates ſix | means of acid ſpirits. | | | 
ces; the. leaves are cooling, antiſcorbutic, and mode- | When a third body is added to any ſolution, for preci- 
i aſtringent. The ſeeds are the ſame. pitating one part thereof, it produces is effect by uniting 


AI 


WRIULACA MARITIMA. Alſo called halimus, 
lex maritima. Common ſea purſlane. It is found in 
marſhes; it flowers in July and Auguſt. It is a hot 


with the diſſolving liquor, or with the matter which is 


_ viffolved, and as one or the other happens. That which 
is precipitated is either ſimple or compound; if the pre- 


ut, and pickled in vinegar it helps the appetite. 
RUS. See PoRos, a paſſage, and PRs. 
RUS BILARIUS. 


| cipitating matter joins with the diſſolving liquor, the pre- 
cipitate is ſimple ; if it unites with the precipitated matter, 
he bile duct, from woes, 4 | the precipitate is compound. This thould be obſerved, 
— - and the reſpective precipitates diſtinguiſhed by the words 
N0RUS OPTICUS. It is alſo called the blind point. | fimple or compound. 85 5 : 
þthe point on the retina where no object is ſeen. | Sometimes an advantage may be made of the liquor 
MRUS REIICULATUS. A ſpecies of ſubmarine | which remains after the precipitation is perſormed : thus, 
ant called eſchara. | 7 Sl when fixt alkaline ſalt is diſſolved in water, and ſulphur 
P0SCA. Vinegar and water mixed. | is diſſolved in this lixivium, the addition of acids ſepa— 
MSSETUM. Poſſet. This is by foreigners reckoned | rates and throws down the ſulphur, only in virtue of the 
liar to the Engliſh. The ſerum of a poſſet, called peſſet | acid uniting with, and neutralizing the alcali, by which 
uk, is like the whey of milk, only differing with re- | the ſulphur was held diſſolved; conſcquently, if the pre- 
jet to what the means were by which the curd and | czpitation is made with the vitriolic acid, and the acid 
key were made to ſeparate. e 8 | | nary dropt in till the alkali is completely ſatiated, 
5 TBRACHIALE. The metacarpus. that is, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation, 
MSTERIOR MUSCULUS AURIS, i. e. Abductor or turbidneſs, the liquor will yield by proper evaporation 
0 | 5 | and cryſtallization, a neutral ſalt, compoſed of the vitrio- 
MSTHE. The prepuce. „ od x ou lic acid and fixed alcali, that is, the vitriolated ,tartar z in 
MISTPOSITIO. Poſtpoſition. When the paroxyſm | like manner, if the precipitation is made with the nitrous 
[ fever comes on later than it is expected, it is called acid, a true nitre inay be recovered from the liquor; if 
Th e poſiþoſition of the paroxyſm. When it begins ſooner, | with the marine, the ſalt called ſpiritus ſalis marini coa- 
s . called the anticipation. . i | gulatus; and if with the acid of vinegar, the ſal diureti- 
0 i IMAMOGEITON, from worauo;, river, and yeirwy, | cus. See the Dict. of Chemiſtry. | 
1 A «ent, Broad-loaved pondweed. Ir is alſo called mille- PRACOCIA, or Prxacoqua. Apricots. 
{r1Kin lim, from the ſmallneſs of the leaves; and viola aqua- PRACORDIA. The diaphragm. Sometimes it ſig- 
* from the colour of its flower. Os | nifies the hypochondria. Fernelius, in lib. iv. de Febr. 
This plant is found in ſtagnant waters ; it flowers in | comprchends under this term the region about the ſto- 
ae and July. Boerhaave enumerates eleven ſpecies, | mach, the diaphragm, the cavity of the liver and biliary 
t they are not noted in medicine. | ducts included therein, the pancreas, the ſtomach in par- 
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he fp 10. A potion. It is a liquid form of medicine, | ticular, and its upper orifice, with whatever is contained 
"yy Aculated for one doſe or draught. Potibus are diſtinguith- | under the inflections of the ſpurious ribs, towards the fore- | 
I R n. cathartic, cardiac, and alterative. ELD ___ | parts, and the ſternum. Some have given this name to 4 | 
1 ACIPITANTIA. Precipitating medicines; that | the metatarſus. 1 


nedicines which moderate the motion and heat of the PRAPARANTIA MEDICAMENTA. Preparing 


ne of och as was ſuppoſed, by abſorbing and correcting the | medicines; that is, ſuch as prepare the morhid humours, 
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thi u ntained therein. | and diſpoſe them to ſeparate from the healthy, and to paſs 
dale RECIPITANS MAGNUM. A name for the os | off by the help of evacuants. 1 | 
re. | 


1s inl . | e ; PRAPARANITA VASA. It was formerly ſuppoſed 
1 RECIPITATIO. Precipitation. It is the ſeparating | that the ſeed was prepared in them; whence the name. 
rial "wid bodies from any fluid menſtruum wherein they | The ſpermatic veſſels. : 

wy | ſolved, by the addition of a third body, which PRAPARATA VENA. An ancient name fcr the 
{the eratting the power of the menſtruum, cauſes that | frontal veins. | | 

uulpy Ka was diſſolved to regain its ſolid form, and to ſub- PRAPUTIUM, from præputo. To lop off before, 
ollicol ein the ſtate of a powder, Or, by precipitation, bo- The prepuce or foreſkin. | 

fed * recovered from their ſolutions, by means of the PRASAGIA. Preſages. Fred. Hoff nann obſerves, 
onite | N 0n of ſome other ſubſtance, with which either the | that three things are requiſite to a right pre/age, viz. Iſt, 
be m, or che body diſſolved, hath a greater affinity | That from due obſervation we are able to trace and inveſti- 


vent þ ey bave with one another. gate the origins and cauſes of diſorders, in order to op- 
"care | *1p:razion is of two kinds: ficſt, where the ſubſtance | poſe them in * beginning, by prop er remedies, or give 
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the healing art, yet it promotes the certainty of medicine 


in the beginning of labour; after ſome time indeed, from 


they have not that uniform hard feel which is obſerved. 


the vertebræ are felt. If the belly preſents, the funis um- 


pains continue to increaſe, and are in their full force; and 
as you draw the child downwards gradually incline it to 


| acroſs the breaſt of the child; this done, bring down the 


falutary directions. 2d, That we accurately know the 
various natures of diſeaſes, and their differences with 


reſpect to different conſtitutions, that we may the better 
be able to give medicines that are capable of removing 


them. 3d, That we be able to form a right judgment 
of the operation of medicines, and the event of diſorders 
This laſt, though it does not directly obtain the end of 


and the reputation of the phyſician. 

PRASENTATIO. A preſentation. In midwifery 
it is the manner in which a child offers itſelf in its paſſage 
into the world; and the different pre entations are deno- 
minated, according to that part of the child which is per- 
ce ved at the mouth of the womb, when a woman begins 
to be in labour. 5 

In a natural labour, the child preſents with its vertex. 
See PARTURIO. | 

The cauſe of wrong preſentations is not exactly known 
but in different writers on midwifery, various opinions 
are given. | | | 

Preternatural preſentations are thus known. The mem- 
branes puſh out in a round form, in a right. preſentation; 
but when any other part offers, the membranes protrude 
in a lengthened form; and when the pain is off, no part 
of the child can be perceived, but the membranes only, as 


the quantity of water, the membranes have a round form, 
but then the orifice of the womb 1s but little opened there- 
by. If the head preſents, it 1s diſtinguiſhed by bringing 
the finger round, ſo as to take in a large ſpace of the head; 
we then feel an uniform hard ſubſtance, and often 
find a ſuture. When a ſhoulder, or a hip preſents, 
when the head offers itſelf. If the back preſents, 
bilicalis diſcovers it. The breaſt preſenting, is known by 
feeling the ribs. When the breech offers itſelf, the pri- 
vate parts are eaſily perceived there, and the meconium 1s 
ſqueezed out at each pain. The hand, or foot preſenting, 


requires that we feel for the heel, that we may determine 
how to proceed, 


Both feet preſenting. When this happens, the toes are 


generally towards the pubis, inclining a little to the right 
or to the left; draw the child gently downward whilſt the 


the fiiie towards which its toes turn; ſor when the breech. 
is delivered, the child muſt be turned with its face to the 
ſacrum of the mother. When the navel appears, draw 
down an inch or two of the funis, to prevent its being torn 
or too much ſtretched ; when the body of the child is fo 
far delivered, that its {ſhoulders check its progreſs, intro- 
duce a finger to the elbow of the child; and gently draw 
the arm down, not perpendicularly, but by inclining it 


other arm with the ſame care. The arms brought down, 
place the fore and middle fingers of one hand, one on each 


ſide of the neck, with the thumb in one, and the fingers 


in the other axilla; then introduce the fore and middle 
fingers of the other hand into the mouth of the child to 
turn the face into the hollow of the ſacrum, and ſo finiſh 
the delivery. | | „ 
One foot preſenting. In this caſe the toes are to the 
iſchium. If the leg is low in the vagina, ſo that the knee 


appears, it is too late to bring down the other foot, which 


may continue until the breech is delivered, and the child's 
face turned to the iſchium: then proceed as when the 
breech preſents. 1 | 


Breech preſenting. When this A the preſenting part, | 


if it is very high, and the os internum ſoft and open, break 
the membranes, and bring away the child by the feet; but 
if theſe circumſtances do not attend, leave the buſineſs a 


while to nature, the pains will puſh forward the preſenting 


part, and the labour will be as eaſy and ſafe as when the 
head preſents. In theſe caſes, the face of the child is uſual- 
ly towards the belly of the mother, but ſometimes it is 
with its ſides towards herpubisand ſacrum, and as it inclines 
a little with its face to one or the other, in the courſe of 
the labour it will turn thereto. As it preſents, ſo let it 
deſcend, and keep the membranes whole as long as poſſible, 


dus uteri with one hand, whilſt with the other the feet U Lev 


* 


agreed on to wait for the effect, which a continuance 
the pains might produce, or till they were abated, u. 


P R Z 


freed from the breech preſſing on it, take hold of the | 
e 


with both hands, and turn it with its f.ce to the & 4" 
back, and then bring down one leg after the 91] 2 N Pell 


er; f 1 iral 
own 

the child's ſac. 
hen the leg 
When it J 


ack of the mot 


child is very large, the legs muſt be brought « 
they are next the os pubis, and then the ; 
be turned towards the mother's back. 
free, proceed as when both ſeet preſent, 
ceflary to turn the child's face to thc b 
do it whilſt the pains are departing. 
Back preſenting. When this ſiuation i; kno 
the orifice of the womb is ſufficientiy gilates wh 
membranes, introduce the hand into the uterus, Ky 
fully ſeek for the feet. When the child is in 4 10 1 
ed form, and preſents with its back, neck Mhouldan 
face, if at the ſame time the waters are 8820 a 
may prove a very difficult one. In tr __ 
the child, the orifice of the womb d 
as when the head preſents. 
Belly preſenting. In this cafe the child is ſeldom liy es 
The method of delivery is the ſame as when the back | ve b. 
ſents. If the feet cannot be reached, get the knees to 1 
belly, and then the feet are ſoon ſccurcd. tr 
An arm preſenting in the vagina, and the memhy 4 
broke. This is one of the moſt difficult cafes that od 2 are 
in midwifery, eſpecially when the witers are gone Mon 
the uterus contracts upon its burden forcibly, 0 
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ceed, puſh up the fore parts of the child towards the! Ni. ! 
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fought for. Or, if the waters are all zun of, b-gin 
ſeeking for the feet; when they are found, draw d 
gently towards the vagina, at the ſame time pull, yy 
body of the child. When the feet are brouglit intg 
vagina, the caſe becomes the ſame as when the feet! 
ſent. When the arm preſents, and the os internun 
very rigid, before any attempts are made, wait for the 
latation of the part by the force of the pains. 

In the London Medical Journal, vol. v. p. 6g, Ke. 
related, by Dr. Denman, three caſes of the upper ente 
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mort 
ties preſenting ; and the delivery being partly eſircied vl of 
the ſpontaneous evolutions of the child. In the brite Now 
the woman had been in labour during the whole night, Ye 
one of the child's arms was the preſenting part; on The 
tempting to turn the child, the pains were too ven trum, 
admit the introduction of the hand into the utervs. It mn if, 
gining the child was ſmall, ſo that it might paſs, d 1 th: 
bled, through the pelvis, farther endeavou:'s to turn u meti: 
omitted, and on waiting a little the breech pretented, N 00 
the head was the laſt part that was delivered. In the Keys 
cond cafe, the preſentation was the ſame as in the hilt, TT 


it was agreed on to turn the child; but the pains v 
ſtrong and frequent, ſo that the action of the utervs 
ſuch as to forbid all endeavours that way. It wis! 


the child might be turned with leſs difficulty. The y: 
continued, and propelled the child lower into tus 
vis, and in little more than an hour it was bot"; 
breech being expelled, as in the firſt caſe. In 11 
caſe; the arm preſenting, and labour gone on for [ 
time, after which attempts were made during ſeveral 10 
to turn the child, whoſe ſhoulder ſtrongly preſfe ue, 
perinzeum ; at length by the action of the uteriis, tig 
was doubled, and the breech expelled ; alter wi", 
ſhoulders and head were extraQted. In all thele cas“ 
Doctor obſerves, that the women were at the tul per 
of utero-geltation, and the children were ore © 
ſize. More caſes might be related, but thete ſutncrel 
prove the fact, that in caſes in which children preient 

the arm, women will not neceſſarily die undete 
though they are not aſſiſted by art. With reſpec} Y 
benefit we can in practice derive from the wos 
of this faQ, it may be obſerved, that che cuitom 6 ; 
ing and delivering by the feet in preſentatis!s 0: © 7 
will remain neceſſary and proper, in all caſes, in * 
the operation can be performed with ſafety ae 
or give a chance of preſerving the life of the _ n 
when the child is dead, and when we bave no 0 e 3 
but merely to extract the child, to remov* _ 
thence ariling to the mother, it is of great imp ; 
know that the child may be turned ſpontanc®* 5. 0! 


for the more eaſy dilatation of the parts. When the hams 
of the child are from under the pubis, and the perineum 


. O - . ak cs 
action of the uterus. If we avail ourſelves of gs 
ledge, the pain and danger which ſometimes * 


PR A 


on of turning A child, may be avoided. Nor would 
poll on verſed in practice, fixing upon a caſe of preter- 
ul 1 ſentation, in which he might expect the child 
4 HP ſpontaneouſly, be involved in difficulty, if 
4 "defe of the pains or any other cauſe, he ſhould 
3 ointed in his expectations. Nor would the ſuſ- 
i 5 chance of danger to the patient be increaſed by 
"1 dceeding. About thirty of theſe caſes bave lately 
i 0h in two of which the children were born alive. 
5 rropoſe bleeding ad deliquium for abating the too 
bop conttaction of the uterus; and, at the moment 
Abo, to attempt delivery. ; 
The a locked faſt at che brim of the pelvis. In this 
Me, and the ſeven next following, the membranes are 
Lite, aid the uterus 18 contracted about the body of the 
bn Tn this caſe, if the child be living, a tumor will 
Ebrwech on its head, which will fo increaſe, as to reach 
unde os externum; but when the child dies, this tumor 
Names ſoft, and gradually diſappears. Whatever part 
ve head preſents, it may be locked faſt, though gene- 
Ir the face is towards the ſacrum; care is, however, 
red to know the part which preſents, and the ſitua- 
i of the child. In order to delivery, the curved for- 
ns ate neceſſary. 128 5 

The middle if the ſagittal ſuture reſting on the pubes, 
1 the face of the child turned up towards the fundus 
e. In this caſe the chin is preſſed upon the breaſt. 


ze, „ Beſore the firſt branch of the forceps is introduced, 


ile through the ſecond before it is paſſed; and after 
ing the handles, tie the ends of the hllets together ſo as 
Shang down in a nooſe, about fix or ſeven inches; then 


ter, the forceps will be converted into a lever of the 
Ind kind, the moving power being between the point of 
mort or the hand) and the point of refiltance (or the 
Hol the child) which will be made to deſcend into the 
by of the ſacrum, and be delivered afterwards with 
1 3 . | . : 

The head preſenting with the ears to the pubes and os 
rum, This is known by the ſagittal ſuture running 


ifs, d che face is turned, the ear ſhould be felt at the pubes. 
urn u Mctiraes the head may be removed from this poſition 
ted, M our fingers; but when this cannot be done, the 
n the Keys mult be uſed. If the face is to the left-ſide, turn 
hilt, woman on her left-ſide if to the right, lay her on her 
ins v it be, ln general, when the ears are to the ſides of 
recus Nas, and the forceps are to be applied, the woman 
was 1 lb: on her back, and her breech over the bed; but 
nance fen the cars are to the pubes or groin, it is better to 

lber on her ſide, and generally on the left. If the 
le of the forceps cannot be introduced by the os pubis, 


| ] n tip it over the ear under the pubis, and as the 

1 F695 up, withdraw the hand. Over the ear is the beſt 
1 en tor the forceps, but if this cannot be, put one 

Ebeſore one ear, and the other behind the other. 


* until the vertex is as low as the loweſt part of the 
in; then turn the foichead into the concave part of 
licrum, 
F | Y A 2 3 | 
mo the fame poſition, or, perhaps, the ſhoulders 


the ul 2411 5 
c euch apainſt the pubis; then reverſe the quarter turn, 


1 hciel 1 raha . . . . . 
No bead will be in its proper ſituation. The deli- 
N „Moe be finithed, as when the head is low, and 


1d 14ve duns one. 


eck 9 1 ; 8 3 bed « «£1 . ; 
© lace preſenting with the chin to the pubes. In 


et N g 

wm I Ee. 1 the pains are ſtrong, uſe no forceps, but 

cel _h ad nature will do her own buſineſs. If the 

"in oi * 4 2 the chin to the pubes, if the woman 

e mel lch l 1 before, and the pelvis is good, the 

wm © 9 orward very well by the force of the pains; 
bath got below the pubis, the fore part of the 


other! vll turn on it 28 g 
he din tom « on it as on a fulcrum, and the vertex will 
ortanct under the perineum, and delivery will be effect- 


li Out extraor . ous 7 i 

1 . ( 2 
fy, by > linary difficulty, provided the perineum 
ms kn dle ty : y . . » o ., # 
1 anten a, and the os tincæ is dilated, it is uſual- 
open "ed to jatroduce the hand, and bring away 


let nuſt be paſſed through the pertorated blade, and 9 


fin the forceps in the right hand, raiſe the handles, and 
my down at the fame time with the left-hand in che 


Mm iſchinm to iſchium, or oblique. And. to know which. 


ar laying clofe to it, introduce the blade a little to one - 


and give it a quarter turn more to bring the 


b Levret of Paris directs the following procedure in this | 


\ 


he forceps {ecured, pull gently when the pains are | 


P'RA 


the child. by the feet ; but if the pelvis is diſtorted, it 13 
better to make the vertex preſent, by turning it with the 
hands. But be the pelvis as it will, if the face preſents 
with the chin to the pubes, if the waters are run off, the 


head low, and the pains very languid, apply the forceps. 


When the chin is cleared the difficulty is over. After 
the forceps are fixed, be careful to prevent the chin from 
catching againſt the os pubis. 
The face preſenting with the chin to the os ſacrum: 
When the waters are run off, and the head is ſtrong] 
detained, delivery is extremely difficult. The head mul 
be raiſed and turned with the chin to the pubis betore de- 
livery can be effected. In this caſe truſt to nature rather 
than begin too ſoon with the forceps; when the forceps 
are applied, force them upwards until you can turn the 
chin to the os pubis, and then proceed as when the chin 
at firſt preſented this wav. _ | 

The face preſenting, and the chin to one ſide. If the 
woman is laid on her left-Gde, the child may often be 
turned ſo as for the chin to paſs under the pubis. If this 
cannot be done, introduce one blade of the forceps under 


| the pubis, the other at the ſacrum; then bring the chin 


under the pubis, and procecd as in that caſe. | 

The face to the os pubis. When the ſontanz! preſents, 
the face is generally to the pubis. In this caſe, if the pel- 
vis is good, and che parts dilated, the child will paſs by 
the force of pains; but if the parts are rigid, the perineum 
will be endangered. If the child is ſmall, and the pelvis 
large, pains may ſuffice to d-liver the child; but if other- 
wile, as ſoon as the waters are broke, introduce the hand, 
and deliver by the feet. 
vour us, the forceps mu't be uſed. In order to feel the 
ear, puſh up the head, that the finger may paſs to the ear, 
and the forceps follow it; then fixing the other ſide of the 
forceps, and when the head is pulled ſuſſiciently low, turn 


when the head. is low, but pains wanting. 

able in the vagina; the face is on one ſide, one thoulder reſts 
over the lides of the os pubis, ſo that the ſcapulæ and back of 
the child reſt in the pſoas and iliac muſcles on one fide, and 


the knees and elbows preſs the ſame parts on the other 
ide. The intention here is, to remove the {ſhoulder on 


| the ſide of the ſacrum, to bring them both to the wideſt 
part of the pelvis; to do this, flide a blade of the forceps 


under the ſhoulder of the child, and as with a lever raiſe 


deſcend, and the delivery be almoſt ſpontaneous. _ 
The head ſeparated and leſt in the uterus. In order to 
delivery, introduce a hand, and turn the chin to the os 
pubis, then, an aſſiſtant gently preſſing the belly to keep 
the head from rolling about, the operator mult introduce 
the long curved forceps, and fix them on the head; hav- 
ing thus done, draw the head down until it is fixed in the 
pelvis; turn the handles up to the os pubis, and introduce 
a pair of ſciſſars; open the head, and deſtroy the ſtructure 
of the brain; after this, give the forceps a diagonal turn, 
then proceed as in any other caſe in which the head is fo 
lituated. 5 „ 
Twins. It is very difficult during pregnancy to know 
whether or no there will be twins at the birth. When 


month it riſes up to the navel, it is very probable that 


uterus is contracted into a firm hard ball above the os pubis, 
it is thereby known that there is not another; if, on the 
contrary, if is much diſtended, we ſhall find a child yet to 
come forth; and on examining there is another ſet of 
membranes. When one child delivered, tie the funis 
in two places, then wait for pains coming on, to deliver 
the next, except it preſents in a bad poſition, in which 
caſe bring it away by the feet. Except the placenta of the 
firſt child is looſe, and preſents itſelf for excluſion, leave 
it until the other child or children are delivered. The 
placentz generally adhere to each other, but they are two 
diſtinct ones; though it ſometimes happens that ſome of 
their veſſels communicate ; whence the neceſlity of tying 
the cut end of the funis when the firſt child is delivered. 


Monſters. Theſe are when two children are ſo united 
1 | as 


If this opportunity does not fa- 


the forchead into the cavity of the ſacrum, and deliver as 
The thoulders locked, In this caſe the head is move- 


on the upper and lateral partof the os ſacrum, theother paſſes 


# <- — 
po. 5g —_— 2 — 
. terry" | 


that which reſts on the facrum,.-and carry it over the pro- 
jectioni, which, when properly executed, the head will 
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there is but one child, the uterus rarely, if ever, riſes a- 
bove the brim of the pelvis; ſo if on the third or fourth 


there are twins. If after the delivery of one child the 
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as to be one, or when one child hath, in ſome remarkable 
| inſtances, the parts of two, and but one funis and placen- 
ta are found, When theſe are ſmall, they ſometimes paſs 
by the common methods of delivery, but when they are 
large they occaſion fome difficulty. Rules cannot eaſily 


be laid down, becauſe of the variety of the ſubjects; the 
ſagacity and dexterity of the operator muſt here be wholly 


left to themſelves both in ſuggeſting the method, and in 


executing the plan for delivery. / 

The head low and right, but the pains have ceaſed. The 
head being long confined in the pelvis, is equally danger- 
ous to the mother and the-child, as a mortification may 
be induced in the firft, whoſe influence will extend to the 
laſt, and prove fatal to both. To complete the delivery, 
the operator introduceq one hand into the vagina, and 
puſhes them on until.the ends of his fingers enter the ori- 
fice of the uterus ; then with the other hand he paſſes one 
blade of the forceps between the introduced hand and the 
head of the child, withdrawing the hand, and holding the 

handle of the blade ſteady, he introduces the other hand 
in the ſame manner as the firſt, and after it he introduces 
the other blade of the forceps, then with both hands he 
puſhes them up until the locking part is within an inch of 
the child's head ; he then locks and ties them fo together 
that they may be ſteady, and proceeds by pulling them 
gradually from fide to fide, reſting a little now and then; 
when thus the head is brought ſo low as conſiderably to 
ſtretch the perineum, and to protrude from under the os 
pubis, the handles of the forceps mult be raiſed gradually 
towards the woman's belly, and thus the head will be com- 


pleatly delivered: this done, and the forceps removed, the | 


procedure will be as when the labour is natural. 

The head too large, or the pelvis too ſmall. In theſe 
caſes the head being brought as low as the natural pains 
can force it, its ſize is leſſened by boring into it with a 

| py of ſciſſars contrived for that end, and diſcharging the 


rains; then with the curved crotchets ſecured on the 


head in the ſame manner as is directed for the forceps; or 
with a blunt hook introduced into the perforation made 
with the ſciffars, the head of the child is brought forward. 
When the pelvis is diſtorted, the child muſt never be 
turned with a view of delivering it by the feet; but if it 
preſents by the feet, endeavours mult be made to deliver 
it that way. | OD | 
Ihe occiput preſenting. When this happens, fuppoſe 
the occiput lays over the os pubis with the face upwards, 
the operator muſt thruſt up the child, and preſs back the 
ſacrum, that the vertex may be rage 58 to preſent; but 
if this cannot be done, fix one fide of the forceps betwixt 
the os pubis and the occiput, ſo as that the point may be 
in the neck of the child, and ſtrive thus to move it; this 
done, fix the blades on the moſt convenient parts, and 


deliver. See the authors mentioned under the article Ops-. 


TETRICATIO. | | 
PRAXAGORAS. The next celebrated phyſician to 
Diocles Caryſtius : he was of the Eſculapean family, born 
in the iſle of Cos, and is ſuppoſed to be the laſt of that 
family who had much repute. He adviſed in the iliac 
| Paſſion to cut the bowel open, and take out the excre- 
ment, and then to ſew it up; but in this he was never 
followed. A pupil of his was HEROPHIL us, whom ſee. 
PREHENSIO. The catalepſy. | | 
PREMNON. The extremity of the white of the eye. 
* _ PRESBYTZL, from ps ng, old, becauſe frequent in 
the aged. So thoſe are called whoſe eyes are too flat to 
refract the rays ſufficiently, ſo that unlefs the object is at 
ſome diſtance, the rays coming from it will paſs through 
the retina before their union, conſequently vifion is con- 
fuſed; old people are uſually the ſubjects of this diſeaſe. 
In order to remedy, or at leaſt to palliate this defect, the 
perſon ſhould firſt uſe glaſſes that do not magnify, and 
from them paſs my to more convex ſpectacles, 
which ſhorten the ova t is a ſpecies of dyſopia, which 
ſee. = | | 
PRESSURA. Inflammation of the finger end from 
the effect of cold. It is an inſtance of the phlogoſis 
erythema of Cullen. | 
PRIAPISMUS, from Priapus, the heathen god, whoſe 
penis is always painted erect. A priapiſm. It is an erec- 
tion of the penis without any concomitant pain, or the con- 


ſent of other parts. It is thus called, becauſe the perſon | 


PRO 


in this ſtate reſembles the lewd god Priapus 
relianus ſays it is a palſy of the ſeminal vet 
nerves diſtributed to the parts about the penis, by tha a: 
tenſion of which this diſorder is produced 2 7.0 


Celiug Ag 
veſſels, and othd 


LA. The firſt paſſages: 

mach and inteſtinal tube. Paages3 that is the 
RIMULA Z i 
nene 
PRINCIPIA. The principles or elements of badi 
To know the virtues of bodies, or how mixed bodies 0 
related to the human body, either for preſervin * 
reſtoring it, we muſt know the principles of 1 9 * 
conſiſt; alſo the mixture and proportion of ſu * 1 
ples as their virtues conſiſt in: ſuch ſimpl i 
Deg Io: ple Parts, the 

fore, as all mixed bodies can be reſolved into are 
principles, or elements, +" 
In analyſing mixed bodies, a ſpirit, 

ancients call it) ſulphur, that is oil, ſalt, water 
earth, are obtained. -Modern chemiſts deny chat eil 
ſalt or oil are principles; for ſulphur and oil ma be 
| R 3 oy earth, and water. 1 
n this ſubject, what Beccher hath adyan | 
very obſcure, þ yet the ſource of many e 
ries in chemiſtry. Stahl hath improved on Beccher 
by the aid of theſe great men, it is demonſtrated, that 
water, and earth, enter into the compoſition of bidi 
Sir Robert Boyle and Dr. Hales, have as clearly 1. 
| that air is a conſtituent of moſt bodies. Thos, as Ar ſto 
taught long before chemiſtry furniſked its aids for the ef 
bliſhing this truth, the four elements, viz. earth, air, 5 
and water, are now ſaid to be the principles of all co 
pound bodies, However bodies ate decompoled, theſe eq 
ſtituents are always obtained; and as theſe cannot be 0 
compoſed any farther, they are conſidered as {imple ſ 
| ſtances, and are called primary principles, or elements, 
In decompoling bodies that are much compounded thi 
are not by a firſt analyſis reduced to their primary pri 
ples; but ſubſtances are obtained from them that we ud 
{imple than the original one was; and as theſe do the off 
of principles in the compoſition of bodies leſs ſimple th 
themſelves, they have been called principiute princig 

Moſt chemical agents, as acids, alkaſies, &c. are of 
kind. Prinapiate principles have very different degrees 
ſimplicity, and ſo are diſtinguiſhed into firſt, ſccond, { 
orders. See the Dict. of Chem. | 8 
PRIVATIVI. Diminution of the ſenſes. Deſech 
appetites. It is ſynonymous with dyſæſtheſie and dy 
rexiæ in Cullen's Noſology, particularly in the iuſtan 
of deficiency. | | | | 
PROCARDION. The pit of the ſtomach. 
PROCATARCIICA CAUSA. The procatart 
cauſes. See CausA. The pre-exiſtent cauſe, from « be him 
naTagxo ai, antigredior. _ | | Wit, 2s 
PROCESSUS. A proceſs, from procedo, to ſtart cut b I; 
chemiſtry, it is a ſeries of operations tending to the p Keaon 


(or mercury ast 


nenti 
U intel 
bur g 


= 


duction of ſomething new. | init 


In anatomy it is a proceſs and is a protuberance ore Penal! 
nence of a bone. Many bones have proceſſes ring dduce 
of them. If the proce}; ſtands out in a rovndith ball | alka] 

called caput, and the narrow part is called cervix ; V bk, if; 

| the head is rather oblong, and unequally roundec, 't tly th! 
quires the name of a condyle; a rough, un2qual pte: Wore, t 
rance is called a tuberoſity; ſuch proceſſes as terminate Mr. Pot 
ſharp point, have the name of corone or coronoid fegt, 
as form a longitudinal ridge are called ſpine, and 19 nt po 
times criſta, the labia are each fide of a broad {pine 3 ht it g 
as form brims of cavities are named ſupercilia [he * hang 
of proceſſes is to give bones their neceſſary ſhape, ? hed it 


adapt them for motion; they ſometimes ſcrve to e 
vities, and generally are uſeful in allowing a greater! be are 
face for the origin, larger attachment, and more ach. 
geous direction of muſcles. Proceſſes are of t M 
viz. the ApOoPHTSsTSs, and the EpipHYSIS, whicn f 
PROCESS US CILIARES. See C1LIARES 79 
MEN TUM. Kb : * 

PROCESSUS MAMILLARES. 80 the on 
nerves are called. 

PROCIDENTIA. See PROLAPSVsS. 

PROCIDENTIA ANI, from procido, to fall wn 
ed alſo prolapius ani, exitus ani. The falling 2 


PRO - 


p . che internal villous, or rugous coat of the in- 


i tumneth out, and beareth down, making a ſwell- 
Ie; d bl 0 ; | 5 
. 2. a weakneſs in the part, which is aggra- 
bo coſtivencls, diarrhœas, and particularly a teneſ- 
F. in acrid humour falling on this part, the hæmor- 
4: hard labour, a ſtone in the bladder, or whatever 
3 A paralyſis of the levatores and ſphincter aui. 
. ſays the cauſe is not in a relaxation of the inteſ- 
hut of its ligaments. 13 
wants are the moſt frequent ſubjects of this diſorder, 
ſon of the tenderneſs of their frame and their fre- 
ii ſaining, either from coſtiveneſs, or the falling 
of a ſharp humour on theſe parts. : . 
ſhe ſgus are evident to the ſight ; the inſide of the in- 
be is turned outward ; the tumor is of a fleſhy colour, 
mes it is wrinkled, at others it is ſmooth and ſhining, 


4 accompanied with an uneaſineſs, and an ineffectual 
bite to go {tool. . 1 | . - 
tmetimes this diſorder is miſtaken for the piles; in- 
ln tumour about the anus, when of a conſiderable 
may be miſtaken for the deſcent of the part, and vice 
7 therefore, attention is not unneceflary. Through 
tte, a ligature hath been applied about the prolapſed 
ws, in order to extirpate it. 

Nhe cure is difficult, but leſs ſo in children than in grown 
we, When coſtiveneſs, a ſtone in the bladder, or labour, 
riſe to this complaint, the cure is ſometimes effect- 
i; when a diarrhoea follows it the cure is very difficult; if 
eded by the hemorrhoids the difficulty is yet greater. 
When acrid matter is obſerved to occaſion fruitleſs 
kining, ſo as to force down the inner coat of the rec- 
in, gire a gentle doſe of rhubarb every third or fourth 
hn; and in the intervals of purging give abſorbents and 
tngtheners, ſuch as chalk, in frequent and ſmall doſes; 
Fun is conſiderable, give ſmall doſes of the tinct. Theb. 
noper intervals, If the habit is coſtive, give laxatives 
ich doſes as will procure a ſtool or two every day: if 
darchoea attends, it ſhould be gradually checked; if 
re are ulcers in the inteſtines, or if by the ſharpneſs of 
k humours the mucus is abraded, the ſtarch clyſter, 
th a few drops of the tina. Theb. ſhould be now and 
kn injected. If a teneſmus comes on, let a clyſter be 
gjcted evcry night, or oftener, in which is the Venice 
mentine diſſolved with the yolk of egg. If the prolapſ- 
{ inteſtine is ſwelled, apply diſcutients; when the tu- 


ſag the part with your fingers, the whole will return 
bits proper ſituation ; after the reduction the part may 
klulpended by the T bandage. It is the moſt eaſily re- 
fred by the patient himſelf lying on his back, and writh- 
by lumſelf from one fide to another, croſſing his legs, &c. 
Wil, 35 in all other caſes, let the cauſe be firſt attended 
„ it goes up and down of its own accord, there is no 
on for ſurgery 3 the beſt method will be to remove 
citation, and ſtrengthen the whole ſyſtem, which is 
Meral in a relaxed ſtate, The irritation is frequently 
Inuced by an acrid mucus, which is generally relieved 
Y alkaline medicines. Avoid aſtringents, even omit the 
nk, if it proves aſtringent. Sometimes the inteſtine 1s not 
ſy thruſt forth, but is ſo bound by the ſphincter ani 
re, that it cannot readily be returned; in ſuch caſe 
Pott adviſes to bleed, to give opium as required, to 
ent, and wrap up the part in an anodyne and emol— 


un generally is returnable, until which time, the more 
* lanole it the worſe it will be, but now having gently 
Med It clean, it may be returned. If extirpation proves 
eefary, it is beſt performed by ligature z exciſion is not 
be atempted, for fear of hæmorrhage, which ſhould it 
Ge it would be from veſſels that nature muſt ſtop, for 
Mould not reach them. If the prolapſus is large, take 
ng needle, double threaded, and paſs it through the 
Mme, tie it above on one ſide, and then below on the 
ot above and below properly. If the prolapſus is 
u, Paſs a double ligature round its whole diameter; in 
"mz leave it to drop off. The pain is allayed by 
Pilices, opium, &c. The ſphincter afterwards does its 
10 ad this molt troubleſome complaint is entirely got 


t. It is a relaxation of the ſphinQer to ſuch a 


nur gives way uſe gentle aſtringents; then, by gently | 


«lt poultice ; thus in a little time its ſtate is ſo altered, 


PRO 


When the prolapſus ani is cauſed by a ſtene in the blad 

der, or other diſeaſe, it will be reſtored when thoſe com- 
plaints are relieved on which it depends : thereiore, great 
care ſhould be taken before extirpation is attempted, that 
the caſe is ſimply the relaxed prolupſus. If a gangrene af- 
fect the inteſtinal fold, 1 4 ſcariſy the diſcoloured part, 


apply ſtupes wrung out of warm red wine, or other anti- 
leptics ; repeat them every two or three hours, and be- 
twixt the uſe of theſe continue the catapl. e cymino on 
the part. When the prolapled part cannot eaſily be kept 
up in grown people, Cheſclden recommends to“ take 
away a piece of the prolapſed gut lengthways, for after 
the cicatrix is formed, the gut will never deſcend ” But 
on this Mr. Pott remarks, “ I am ſorry for this, leſt Mr, 
Cheſelden's authority ſhould tempt any other perſon to 
make the ſame trial.” Gooch, in his Caſes and Remarks, 
gives the draught of a convenient machine by which the 
parts may be ſupported, dee Turnei's, Wiſeman's, aud 
Heiſter's Surgery. _ : | 28 
PROCIDEN TIA UTERI. The falling down of the 
womb, Different ſpecies of this diſorder are thus diſtin- 
guiſhed : 1. Relaxatio, a bearing down or deſcent of 
the womb; it is when the womb deſcends down to the 
middle of the vagina, or even with the mcatus urinarius. 
2. Procidentia 3 the precipitation or falling out of the 
womb : it is when it deſcends to the labia pudenda. 3. 
The prolapſus ; the precipitation, or falling out through 
the labize pudendæ. 4. Inverſio or perverſio: and 5. 
Ketroverſio. . 
In the leſſer degrees of theſe diſorders they are diſco- 
vered by the touch, and the greater degrees by the eye. 
If the woman ſtands upright, and a finger is introduced 
into the vagina, the deſcent of the womb is diſcovered, 
and by meeting with the os tincæ the caſe is diſtinguiſhed 
from a deſcent of the vagina; though, in ſome inſtances, 
much difficulty attends the diſtinction of theſe accidents. 
If the woman is pregnant, ſhe finds a weight at the bot- 


ſhe cannot walk but with pain and ſtraddling ; towards 
the latter end of pregnancy, the womb ſinks ſo low as to 


a difficulty of urine and at going to ſtool, by preſſing the 


menta lata, When there is a perverſio uteri, it appears 
like a piece of fleſh, and when this is the caſe, it is always 
attended with a procidentia veſicæ urinariæ. | 
Girls are ſometimes the ſubjects of this diſeaſe, but it 
moſt frequently happens to women who have bad chil- 
dren, in whom it is generally cauſed by hard labour, or 
getting out of bed too ſoon after delivery, though ſome- 
times it is owing to a weak relaxed habit. A ſhort funis 
umbilicalis, and the placenta adhering, may be the cauſe, 
particularly if force is uſed in delivering them. 5 


be formed in the womb. yy 5 5 
In general the cure is only palliative, and conſiſts of in- 


when a leſſer degree of this diſorder hath happened, the 
uſual confinement in bed during the next lying in hath 
effected a cure; a peſſary ſhould be intruguced as ſaon 


round peſſary is the beſt, and ſhould be ſo large as to oc- 
caſion ſome uneaſineſs in paſſing it up, or it will be apt to 
fall down again. If a lacerated perineum is the caute of 
the womb bearing down, a peſſary will not be very uſe. 
ful; in this caſe a ſort of cuſhion may be placed with its 
| convex fide to the os externum, and ſecured there by the 
T bandage. If the prolapſus hath been long neglected, 
ſo that a ſwelling and inflammation is come on upon the 
part, bleed, keep the bowels open, and apply fomenta- 


tions and poultices. If a mortification appears, give the 
bark, and uſe the juſt named applications, until the 


ſloughs ſeparate and the parts heal, after which apply a 


71 peſſary 


tom of her belly, and the cervix uteri preſſes ſo low that 


cauſe numbneſs in the hips and fleepineſs in the thighs, 


rectum and the neck of the bladder; a conſiderable pain 
is alſo felt in the loins, about the inſertions of the liga- 


If any ſpecies of this diſorder is neglected, the woman 
ſuffers much pain, with a difficulty in voiding her urine, 
and ſometimes an inflammation, ulcers, or a cancer, will 


troducing a peſſary into the vagina, by which the uterus is 

kept from falling down any lower; ſometimes this proves 
a means towards a radical cure, by giving the relaxed 
parts an opportunity of recovering their tone. Sometimes, 


as it conveniently can, after delivery being completed, and 
worn for ſome time after the woman walks abroad. A 


. 
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pe ſſary, if the patient can bear it. Whenever a gangrene 


properly a ſpecies of procidentia as above deſeribed, but is 
when it ſo falls, from its natural poſition, that the un- 


ey, ſeldom ſo late as the fourth month; they occaſion firſt 
a difficulty, then by degrees a ſuppreſſion of urine, and 


the woſt part the following treatment hath been ſucceſs- 


9, 10, and Saviird, Lond. Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. iii. 
p 8—6. Med. Muſeum, vol. i. p. 227230. Heiſter's 


p R O 


or a cancer appears, reduction increaſes the attending 
ſpmptoms, or produces new and fatal ones; but if there 
are ulcers, the part ſhould be reſtored with all convenient 
ſpeed. 25 
; 'The inverſio is when the uterus not only deſcends, but 
is turned inſide outward. This never happens but imme- | 
diately after delivery, the os tincæ then being nearly as 
large as the fundus; and, beſides this, ſome violence, 
ſuch as pulling the funis forcibly to bring away the pla- 
centa, is uſed, otherwiſe the contraction of the womb, af— 
ter being freed from its principal burden, (the child) 
would abſolutely prevent all poſſibility of this kind of diſ- 
order. Whatever be the cauſe, the part muſt immediately 
be reſtored, or the con ſequence will ſoon be fatal, for its 
orifice will contract in, this unnatural ſtate, and ſo prevent 
the needful relief. Firſt empty the bladder, if it contains 
much urine; hen lay the patient on her back with her hips 
raiſed, then with the hand reſtore the uterus ; gently re- 
turn it into the vagina with three fingers, and then with 
the whole hand place it in-the belly, after which, clench 
the filt, and retain it there, until the uterus contracts upon 
it; laſtly, ſupport it as in the caſe of a prolapfus, 

The retroverſion of the uterus. This ditorder is not 


nary bladder is either preſſed by it, or drawn from its 
ul! place, and the fundus uteri preſſes upon the inteſti- 
num cum; or it may be that the fundus uteti is thrown 
upon de os pubis, and its orifice towards the rectum. 
Molt of theſe caſes happen in the early ſtages of pregnan- 


ſoon after, a ſup pr ſſion of the inteitinal diſcharge. For 


ful. Fun, „ ine is to be dawn off by means of the 
catheter, then « mala ing clyiter mult be injected, that 
the inteſtines may be duly evacuated ;z theſe done, place 
the woman on her knees and elbows, with her head down- | 
wards, and by introducing one hand up the vagina, en— 
deavour to draw it forwards, then with two fingers in the 
anus erdeavour to puſh up the fundus uteri. See an ac- 
count of {ome inſtances. of this nature in the Lond. Med. 
Obſ and Inq. vol. iv. p. 388, &c. and fee Dr. Hunter's 
Tables of the gravid Uterus. 5 


Ou ihe tric cl α utert, ſee Ruyſch's Obſ. No. I,”7, 


Surgery. 
vol. iv. | 1 
PROCIDENTIA VAGINA. The degrees of this diſ- 
eaſe are different ; but when a part of, or all the vagina 
appe-rs through the pudenda, it may be called a prolapſus; 
when it deſcends to the labia pudenda, it may be termed 
a precidentiaz and when not fo far, a relaxation, Wide- 
mannus gives a caſe of a prolapſus vagina which had all 
the appearance of a prolapſus uteri, and which was not 
properly diſtinguiſhed until it was too late to afford any 
relief; but generally they are diſtinguiſhed by obſerving 
the os tincæ, which diſtinguithes the womb from all other 
caſes of a deſcent, and from the inverſio, by its only hap- 
pening after labour. When the whole vagina is prolapſed, 
it appears like crude bloody fleſh. If the prolapſed vagi- 
na iwells violently, and 1s attended with inflammation, 
there is immediate danger of a ſphacelus; if the prolapſed 
part be affected with little or no ſwelling, or if there is 
no inflammation, the tumor will be very little trouble, and 
without danger. This diforder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 

from a tumor, a fungus, a ſarcoma, &c. of the part. 

The part may be reſtored with the fingers; which when 
done, the patient ſhould reſt in bed for ſome days, and 
uſe an injection of warm vinegar and water, Gr red wine 
and water; but if theſe fail, the T bandage muſt be 
worn. II inflammation, &c. attend, the ſame procedure 
will be proper, as when the like ſymptoms happen to the 
ucerus. See Heiſter's Surgery. 

PROCIDENTIA VESICZE URINARLA:s. The inver- 
verſion of the uterus never happens without the bladder 
being diſplaced, They get down to the perinzeum, and 
there make a protuberance. The bulb of the bladder be- 


Hamihon's Outlines. Edinb. Med. Comm. 


_ diſpoſed, if the catheter is to b 


FTROCONDVYLOS, from po, 


the external hæmorrhoidal veſſels, 
ſtances from the internal ones; this dite 


PRHOFLUVIUM. A flux of any kind. 


forans manus. 


order apocenoſes. | 


from a viſcid and almoſt corrupted phlegm. 


of climes, and conſtitutions. 


the future event of the diſeaſe. 2. From like diſe 


| ſages on Life and Death. 


ing thus forced down, 1t 18 now no longer expoled to the | 
| | 


PRO 


preſſure of the abdominal muſcles as 
ing force enough in this poſture, _ 7 not! 
out the urine, the poor woman in this ſtate n, 

any water, without firſt ſqueezing the ee 3 
hands, or between her thighs. When the bladder . | 
8 ; e introduced, A 
e thruſt inward, but downward, the bulb of th OY 
being below the meatus urinarius. me that 


wh after, and 9 
ger. The firſt joint of each finger next the m_ | 
ante internodium. aCary 


PROCTALGIA. Inflammation 


; of the ar 


mone. 18 phlogoſis Phle Inn, 
PROCTITIS. The fame as PRO OR 


PROCTOLEUCORRHQ A. rin 


he ſame as Prog 

rhea, but thus named becauſe of the dif * 
that called the whites. barge reſen 
PROCTORRHQA. A nervous flux, 


N | that is ſon 
times yellowiſh, or ſtreaked with blood ; a 


or perhaps in ſome 


large is ace 
; g 3 cco 
panied with heat and itching about the . 


PROEGUMENE. A precedent cauſe. Or an ind 
cedent, internal cauſe of a diſeaſe, in the body occall 
ed by another cauſe. oh — 

PROFLUVIA. Fever, with an increaſe o 
ral diſcharge. 


f ſome nal 
PROFLUVIUM URINE, i. e. Diabetes, 
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PROFUNDA BRAC HII VENA, vel Profunda 8 
perior. It is a branch from the baſilica vena, ſent 
from it below the neck of the os humeri; and near t 
hollow of the axilla: it runs along the ſide of the þ 
chial artery, and ſpreads in the adjacent muſcles, 


PROFUNDUS MUSCULUS. A name for the 


PROFUSIO. Paſſive hzmorrhages ; ſuch as hapy 
from wounds, &c. and not the effect of fever. Dr. & 
len places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales: 


PROGERMINUS ABSCESSUS. An abſcels arif 


| PROGLOSSIS. The tip of the tongue. 

PROGNOSIS, from vo, before, and yiuuous, 15 Fn 
The prognoſtic of a diſtemper. It is the knowledge 
the ſigns by which we preſage thoſe circumſtances t 
will happen to the patient. In this Hippocrates excclle 
his prognoſtics are at this day eſteemed ; yet it muſt be 
lowed that ſome of them are fallacious from the ditteret 


In forming prognoſtics, attend to, 1. What will 


having preceded in the ſame body. 3. And, from 
knowledge of the preſent ſtate of the vital powers, 9! 
comparifon thereof with the ſtrength of the morb 
cauſe, | | - 
The ſigns of health, and death, are more fallacious] 
acute, than in chronical diſeaſes. 05 | 
See the Engliſh tranſlations of Hippocrates's Progn 
tics in Acute Diſeaſes ; and of Proſper Alpinuss 


PROHIBENS. The ſame as contraindicans. 
PROJECTIO. Projection. In chymiſtry, it 18 
caſting of any ſubſtance to be calcined into a crucidie, 
a ſpoonful, or a ſmall quantity at a time. Projettion 
alſo an addition of a ſmall quantity of ſomething {6 
greater quantity of a meta], in order to meliorate the 
tal. See Wilſon's Chemiſtry. _ 
PROJECTURA. An apophyſis. - 
PROLABIUM, pro, before, labium, the lip. The 
part of the Ae. Under the epidermis, which in * 
is called epithelium, is a collection of fine long v1 
papillæ, cloſely connected together, and covered ory 
by the epidermis, but alſo that pellicle which covers! 
glandulous membrane of the cavity of the mouth 
villous ſubſtance is of exquiſite ſenſibility. Col 
PROLAPSUS. See PRoOcIDENTH. Dr. 


places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, _ Kr 
ectopiæ. A prolapfus, a procedence, or exanſs | 
placing of a ſoft part, and fo that it is generally 0 7 I. 


PRO 


tz or, it is a tumor ariſing from the diſlocation of 


pre gh as a membraneous or fleſhy part, as is inſtanced 


ache bearing down of the rectum, an inteſtinal hernia, 
p 


ov AIO. Pronation. When ſpoken of the hand. 
„chen the thumb is turned towards the thigh ; ſo 
* ir the body is laid on its back, the palm of the hand 
Ml be downwards: ; . 
mONATOR QUADRAT US. This muſcle is alfo 
led tranſrerſus. It ariſes tencinous from the inner part 
the ulna, and is inſerted into the inner part of the ra- 
A One end of it is fixed to the lower part of the 
a and by the other in the concave fide of the lower 
reit of the radius. f Fn 885 
RONATOR TERES. It riſes from the internal in- 
tür part of the os humeri, and is inſerted into a line at 
ke lower end of the radius. This muſcle is alſo called 
Siguus, and pronator radi teres. nf ; 
MOPHYLACE, or ProphylaQtice, or Prophylaxis, 
rom 730, before, and @uAaoou, to * The method 
Epreſerving health, and averting diſeaſcs. 


ee, ſound in the entrance of bee hives. I ſoftens in- 
htions; but it is not noticed in the preſent practice. 
POPRIETA'TIS, Elixir,) 1. e. elix. aloes. 
POPTOMA. A prolapſus or deſcent of a pait. 

en PROPTOSIS, from Tpowiniw, to fall out. The ſame 
| b procidentia. It is to fall from its natural fituation. 
hen the eye is ſo enlarged that the eye-lids cannot co- 
it, it ſometimes burſts; and this . ſorder is called 
nes by the Greeks. If the eye is wwelled with a wate- 
humour, ſome call it bydrophthalmia; oculus bubulus ; 
xvlus bovinus 3 or oculus elephantinus, from its refem- 


Mbalmia is recent, and the eye not altogether deiormed, 
| may be reſolved by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, and 
lifutient embrocations 3 if theſe fail, diſcharge the hu- 
hour by tapping every two or three days, until there is 
v further need; dreſs the eye with lint dipped in the 
plite of egg, and over it lay a thick compreſs dipped in 
hint of wine, uſing at proper intervals, ſudorifics, diu- 
tics, purges, &c. If the fight is loſt, if a cari-s, a ſpi- 


Fijloma, It is ſynonimous with ſtaphyloma in ſome wri- 


o 

IRORA. The occiput. | 

IRORA SUTURA, The lambdoidal ſuture. | 
POSAXTHIKOSIS, i. e. Adarticulatio. 3 

PROSPER ALPINUS. A proſeſſor at Padua. Abou 
be end of the ſixteenth, or the beginning of the ſe— 
ecnn century, he revived the methodic ſe by his 
be Medicina Methodica. From the time of Myrepſus 
bs ect had been almoſt extinct. 
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Miraum 19 be adjacent to. I he proſtrate glands. The 
de are ſituated at the neck of the bladder, are ſhaped 
em heart, the lower ſurface is the largeit, and the up- 
0:65 are both flar, The membranous part of the ure- 
1. runs through tit; it is about the ſize of a wal-Inut. 
en cut open, the eminence called caput gallinaginis is 


acious 
Progn 
us's E 


len the late gland is inflamed from a ſuppreſſed go- 
ca, every means ſhould be uſed to reſtore the dil. 


1 . 50 if thi: inflammation terminates in fuppura- 
2 ne, 405 the abſceſs breaks into the urethra, bladder, 
bing te TR 45 <ctum, or perinzeum, it will always be attend- 
e the app agreeable conſequences. The ſymptoms of an 
3 or ſwelling of this gland are known from the 
E ouhy' ; culty of making water; beſides, if we ſhould 
The = 0 3 ence they proceed, the finger will clearly 
1 this | A 5 1 bas already taken place, we 
* il 5 0 lerve, that mercury internally and exter- 
not l r. neceffary, and afterwards proper injections, 
covers Erice es of which muſt be left to the judgment of 
auth! , ener. The remedies proper for indutated teſ- 


z 5 ll * . ” . 
baden duboes, will be ſuitable in this caſe z but eſpeci- 


r. Cul Ts 55 repeatedly applied to the perinzum, and inter- 
and 0 ."Miock in large doſes... If a total ſuppreſſion of 
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ared, bring on a ſuppuration to prevent worſe 
ly ob 


ROSTATA. A ſuppoſitory. 


PROPOLIS. Bee bread. It is a wax like a kind of 


nc to the eye of an ox, or an elephant. If the hydro- 


u ventoſa, cut out the cornea. and proceed as in the ſta- 


ROTATE, from @:0, before, and icnuu, to ſtand, from 


en The vaſa deferentia paſs through its ſubſtance. 


PRU 


PRUNA. Prunes, Botaniſts enumerate nine ſpecies 
of prune trees. I is a name aiſo for the carbuncle. 

PRUNA GALLI 4, called alſo pruna parva, prunus 
ſativa, Common or French prunes, called by our gar— 
deners, che litt'e black damaſk pum. The prunus do- 
mcttica, Li u. | | 

PRUNA BRIGNOLENSIA, called alſo pruna Brigno- 
lenſia, prunelio, or Brignole plum. The prmus domeſti- 
ca, Linn. Ir is ſo c:ilied from P:\ignole in Provence. It 
is of a re«dith vellgw colour, aud of a very grateful, ſweet, 


| ſubacid talte. 


PRUNA DAMASCENA, The dam-ſk prune, called 
damſons. his species is generally ſupplied by the com- 
mon prune heir general quolities are to cool, quench 
thirſt, and rend'r the 5owels lax. "The prunelloes quench 
thirſt more than the others; and the French prunes are 
molt laxative. | | 

PRUNELLA. See BNUNELLA. 

PRUNUS SYLVE5 RIS. lhe black thorn, or ſloe- 
buſh The pruvus communis, Linn. It is a prickly buſh, 
very common in hedges | produces an auſtere fruit, which 
is {aller than an ordinary cherry. This fruit is too harſh 
to be eaten before the froſts have ſoftened them. The 
juice expreſſed from th: m before they are ripe, or affect- 
ed by the froſt, if inſpiſlated by a gentle heat, is called 
acacta Germanica, and is generally ſold for the acacia 
Egyptiaca, from which it differs in being harder, heavier, 


markable in its giving out its aſtringence in a good mea— 
ſure to ſp. vini R. whereas the Egyptian acacia is not at 
all dilloluble in ſpirit. | | 

A conſerve is made of the ſloes by ſteeping them in hot 
water before they are affected with the froſt ; and when 
they are {oft enough to pulp, they are paſſed through an 


ſump-lugar muſt be added. This is very aſtrin«ent, and 
is alſo of uſe to brace up ſpongy gums. The flowers of 
the floe buſh are laxative. The bark is uſeful in inter- 
mittents. ee Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 
_ PRURIGO. A violent itching. _ 1 : 
PaURI! US. A violent itching, or the itch. Dr.Cul- 


len names this genus of diſeaſe pſora z he places it in the 


clas locales, and order dyalyſes. Many are the appear- 


ances on the ſkin, and various the diforders that are ac— 


ſmall kind of animalcula of a whitiſh colour, and ſhaped 


with two {wall horns on its point. They are very hard, 
ſo are not eably deſtroyed by rubbing them. 


fingers, then on the arms, legs, and thighs, but never af- 
fects the head. In the evening, when the patient ap- 
proaches to the fire, or begins to grow warm in bed, the 
itchins is molt troubleſome; in ſome patients there are 
'blotches here and there, in others there is a ſcurfy or ſcaly 
kind of eruption; this laſt is called the dry itch. The 
moiſt kind moſt frequently happens to children, and the 
dricr ſort to adults. The humour in the moiſt ſort is ſa- 
nious and purulent, and an inflammation is obſervable 


ichor, which by irritating the highly tender fibres under 
the cuticle occaſion hoth heat and ztching. 


The moiſt kind of iich is more eatily cured than the dry 
more ſo in thoſe whoſe viſcera are unſound. 


the animalculz abovementioned, ſulphur alone is to be 
depended on for a cure; it ſhould be taken inwardly, ſo 
as to keep the bowels lax; bur if it agitates the blood, and 
occaſions eruptions to appear on the ikin, it may be mixed 
with the cream of tartar. As to its external uſe, it need 
not be applied like other medicines to every part of the 
body; but if rubbed on the palms of the hands, and the 
ſoles of the feet, it ſuſſices: and thus uſed there is leſs ob- 
jection to the ſmell, and the uncleanlineſs complained of, 
than when the whole ſkin is anointed. 

Dr. Pringle recommends the following ointment to be 
uſed at four times, each portion to be applied at bed- time; 
and to prevent any diſorder from too many pores being 


9 ſtopded 


— 


darker coloured, and of a ſha:per taſte, and yet mort re- 


hair ſieve, and to one part of the pulp, three parts of 


comp:nied with, or manifeſted by an ztching therein; but 
the ztch is a ſkin diſeaſe, and hath for its cauſe a very 


like a tortoiſe, each having fix feet, and a ſharp head, 


This diſorder uſually appears at fi: {t about the wriſts and 


about the baſis of each eruption; but in the dry kind, the 
puſtules are of a ſmall ſize, and are filled with a ſerous 


ſort ; this diſorder is obſtinate in old people, and ſtill 


Whether the cauſe be a morbid ſerum in the blood, or 
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aq. calcis ſi Þþ ſs. m. f. lotio. 


nate caſes, which reſiſted all other common methods. 


f vol. iv. n ö 


| claſs locales, and order dyſcinehz. He diſtinguiſhes ſeven 


© ene the firſt ſyllable or word, which is not effected 


Pifelliſmus lallans; when the letter L is ſounded impro- 


liens; when the hard letters are expreſſed too ſoft, as the 
letter 8 is too frequently ſounded. 5. Pſelliſmus balbuti- 


_ 6. Pſelliſmus acheilos 3 when the labial letters are diffi. 


are not well pronounced. 


liens. 


PSEUCROLUSIO. Pſeueroluſion. Bathing in ſalt- ſtachys, and one ſpecies of galeopſis. 


diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies. 1. P/eudoblep/rs imaginaria; in 
which things that do not exiſt are ſeen, as luminous ap- 


P S E 


ſtopped at once, he directs that one fourth part of the bo- 
dy only ſhould be rubbed at once. 

R Flor. Sulp. 3 i. p. rad. elleb. a 3 ii. vel ſal ammon, 
crud. 3 11. axung. porc. 3 ii. m. | 
During the uſe of ſulphureous applications, Clean linen 
is neceſſary; it ſhould often be changed, but not worn 
again before being well waſhed aud bleached. 8 

Many other applications have/ been uſed, and till are 
preferred by ſome: The following are recommended by 
eminent practitioners. | 

R Merc. cor. A. 3 i. alum, rup. 3 ii. fal. prunel. 3 ſs. 


R Merc. cor. A gr. x. mere. pracip. A. 3 i. ung. po- 
mat. 3 iſs. m. E | | 
Dr. Turner prefers a/folution of the ſalt of tartar in the 
proportion of a dram t6 an ounce of water: of this a tea- 
ſpoonful is to be taken two or-three times a day in any 
ſmall drink. The body at the ſame time to be waſhed 
with a weak ley. 3 | 
The extr. cicutæ hath been found uſeful in ſome obfti- 


Baths ſhould be uſed in the dry ſpecies particularly; 
and perſpiratives are uſeful in both forts of this complaint. 
The venereal itch requires the uſe of mercurial altera- 
tives, and the decoCtion of guaiacum. See Biſs's Eſſays ; 
Turner on the Diſeaſes of the Skin; Barbette's Chirurgia, 
lib. i. c. viii. Wepfer's Obſ. 214. Philoſ, Tranſ, abr, 


PSALLOIDES. So the ancients called the inner ſur- 
face of the fornix, becauſe it appears as if ſtringed like a | 


dulcimer. 
PSELLISMUS. Stammering, or a faulty articulation 
of words. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the | 


ſpecies. FPſelliſmus hæſitans; when there is difficulty to 


efore repeated trials are made, 2. Pſelliſmus ringens 
when there is a fault in pronouncing the letter R. 


perly, or in the place of the letter R. 4. Fſelliſmus emol- 


ens; when from a large tongue the labial letters are too 
much heared, and are often ſounded inſtead of others, 


cultly ſounded, or not am Efelliſmus lagoſtomatum ; 
when, from a diviſion in-the palate, the guttural letters 


PSELLOTIS, i. e. Pſclliſmus, and pſelliſmus emol. 


water. | 


PSEU DES. Falſe or baſtard. Hence is derived the | folio. 
word pſeudo, with which many names begin. | 
PSEUDIPECACUH ANA. The white ſort of ipecacu- | of valerianella. 
' anha. It hath no medical virtue. 


PSEUDO ACACIA. Baſtard acacia. It is produced 
in America, and is raiſed in our gardens by the curious, 
Boerhaave takes notice of two ſpecies, but they are not | 
noted as medicinal. | 5 12 5 
PSEUDO ACORUS. Lellow water- flag. 
PSEUDO APIOS, A ſpecies of cataputia minor. 
PSEUDO APOCYNUM. A name in Boerhaave for 


ſome ſpecies of bignonia. "= 
PSEUDO ARISTOLOCHIA, i. e. Fumaria bul boſa. 


PSEU DO ASPHODELUS. Baſtard aſphodel. Ray It riſes fleſhy from the ſides of the upper vertebræ lum 
rum; and from the roots of their tranſverſe proce! 
| | 3 | paſſes down under Poupart's ligament, and is there jo 
PSEUDO ASTHMA. An aſthma excited by an ab | ed by the iliacus internus, which lies upon the cond 
part of the ilium, and takes its origin from the ante! 
edge of the bone; it runs down defore the p/oas, and ma 
one maſs with it; they then run over the bead of the bot 
and paſs upwards to be inſerted into (tendinous) the lf 
trochanter, and fleſhy into the bone a little below that 
ceſs. Its office is to bend the femur, by bringing 1 
wards, partly to rotate it, and to turn the toes out. 
kidnies often preſs upon this muſcle, over which run 
nerve; hence thoſe who have ſtones therein do often! 


takes notice of three ſpecies, but they have little or no me- 
dical virtue. | 


ſceſs, or a vomica in the lungs. | 2 
PSEUDOBLEPSIS. Falſe fight; as when a man ſces 
what does not exiſt, and the things that do exiſt are ſeen 
differently from what they are perceived by others, whoſe 
eyes are in a proper ſtate. Dr. Cullen places this genus 
of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order dyſæſtheſiæ. He 


earance, ſuddenly paſling by; various colours, &c. 2. 
Þſcudoblepfis mutans z as when any objects appear dou- 


N 


tanica. 


Ruyſch obſerved near the ſpleen. 


a numbneſs in the thigh of that ſide. dige det co 
The p/ea abſceſs receives different names from , 1 lime t. 

5 F. 
date, 
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| PSEUDO BUNIAS, i. e. Barbarea. 


PSEUDO BUNIUM, i. e. Buni 
57 CAPSICUM. . 
PSEUDO CHAM ox e a, &r Indian Ie 
15 | A ſpecies of pol 
PSEUDO CHINA. American Ch 
. hina root 
PSEUDO COLOCYNTHIS, ;.. 2 ot, 
variegato. | : n FE "Wo —_ . 
2 CORALLIUM. Black coral. 
1988 2 7 DIO i. e. Paſtinaca, oluſatri f.lio 
4 4005 YTISUS. A ſpecies of laburnum. 
i O DICTAMNUS, Baſtard dittan 1 
o called gnephalium veterum. It is a plant wh 1 
a the horehound in its virtues, but it is not if 1; 
the preſent praCtice. Boerhaave takes notice of fn 


PSEUDO DIGITALIS. The herb called Amerie 


dragon's head. 


. PSEUDO FUMARIA. S0 Boerhaave calls the c2 


noides. 


PSEUDO GNAPHALIUM, i. e. Gnaphalodes Lu 


_ PSEUDO HELLEBORUS, i. e. Hellcboro ran 
PSEUDO IRIS, i. e. Acorus e 
PSEUDO LIEN. A name for ſome gland vii 


PSEUDO LOTUS, i. e. Guajacana, 


PSEUDO LYSIMACHIUM. A name for a ſpecies * 
falicaria, and of a ſpecies of veronica. EE i 
PSEUDO MARRUBIUM. A name for two ſpeci iſ 
of Iycopus. b 4 
„ MELANTHIUM, i. e. Lychnis ſcgetuſiſ h 
FPSEUDO MOLA. A falſe mole ; it is formed 0 L 
piece of the placenta, which hath been left in the utery P 
after the delivery of a child. 2 
PSEUDO NARDUS. 80 the narrow leaved, at bran 
broad leaved lavender is called, 1 throt 
PSEUDO PLATANUS. The great maple tree; phe: 
ſpecies of acer. . | al ; 
PSEUDO RHABARBARUM. A name ſor on! 
ſpecies of thalictrum. 73 7; pak; 
PSEUDO RUBIA, i. e. Rubeola. 1 duo 
5 SALVIA. A name ſor three kinds the n. 
omis. | 8 | | chit 
PSEUDO SELINUM, i. e. A ſpecies of caucalis. he g 
PSEUDO STACHYS. A name for two ſpecies May 
ita d 
PSEUDO STRUTHTU , i. e. Luteola herbe («lh 
| | | toms 
PSEUDO VALERIANA. A name for {cveral fo lot 1 
| a EN | | part of 
PSIDA, or Pſidium. Pomegranate peel. | Ce, , 
PSILOTHRA. Medicines which take off the hair. by att 
| PSILOTHRUM, i. e. Bryonia alba. : bring 
PSIMMYTHION. Ceruſs. \ ON 
PSOE. The name of two pair of muſcles in the lo mining 
. 23 to Galen, Pollux, &c. the loins were cal in t. 
. | | | tie aff 
PSOAS, alſo called lumbaris internus, pſoas magni b not f 
It is placed obliquely on the ſides of the loins, and ru hers. 
under Poupart's ligament to that thigh on which {ide it the af 
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is Mx. Pott obſerves, that it receives this name 
. matter of it ſliding in its fall upon the ſide of the 
f 1 or bet wixt that and the iliacus internus. Dr. 
! fache obſerves, that between the p/oas muſcle and the 
"cle of the back, lies a quantity of tooſe cellular mem- 
nes, from which an inflammation often takes place, 
deep ferminating in an abſceſs forms this diſorder. - 
; fr, Pott thinks this diſorder originates in the lymphatic 
15 near the receptaculum chyli, the vertebre about 
which are generally diſeaſed and carious in theſe caſes. 


ol 


It Dr. Hunter again obſerves, that matter is ſometimes 
h "uo in this part at the eriſis of a fever, and he hath ſeen 
Ty ulances of matter proceeding from the liver into this 


tation, after making its way through the peritonæum. As 
here is 3 great quantity of cellular membrane over the 
4 muſcle, and a conſiderable way toward the ſkin, the 
"ter ſeldom points outwardly on the back, where it is 
firmed, but running down on the courſe of the muſcle, 
makes its way into the groin, thigh, ham, the inner con- 
tle of the os femoris, &c. or when on the right fide, 
may penetrate the colon which lays upon it, and there- 
by occaſions a large diſcharge of matter per anum, and 
aby a Hſtulous fore. | 

The ca abſcets often exiſts a conſiderable time before 
tis ſuſpected, | | EY a 
The eruptions in the beginning are ſimilar to thoſe of 
nlammation of the liver, excepting for the fituation ; its 
mop:eſs and termination is like that of the liver too. The 
bind are ßtuated in the back, for the molt part, rather 
kner than the region of the kidneys. The pain is but 
let, and ſo moderate are the ſymptoms for a time, that 
frequently it hath not been attended to until ſuppuration 
id taken place. Aſter the abſceſs is formed, the pain 
then becomes greater than before; for, the pus ferment- 
me in the cellular membrane, ſpreads itfelf, and produces 
z great degree of general inflammation. This cellular 
membrane communicates itſelf with the cellular mem- 
rave in other parts, and the pus ſometimes makes its way 
through the peritongum, into the cavity of the abdomen, 
zhence ariſes hectic heats, and is fatal. The matter may 
wo pals down the % as muſcle, and make its exit exter- 
mir a little further than the inguinal glands, or it may 
pi turther down the thigh, diſſect the muſcles, and form 


A 


inds 


lis. 


| . e 8 5 
he pus is capable of palling ſeveral different ways, and 
ccies 


My communicate with all the parts at once, which makes 
ta dangerous abſceſs, not ſo much with regard to its ſize, 
v0 the parts which it affects. Uſually the firſt ſymp- 
lms that the patient feels in caſes of the þſea abſcets, is 
dot where the diſeaſe originates, but a pain in the lower 
part of the thigh of the ſide affected; he ſtands on his toes, 
ke. and does not complain of the part for ſome time, but 
V attending to the circumſtances from the beginning, and 
hing the perſon affe ed on his back, lifting up his thigh, 
tten between inſpiration and expiration, carefully exa- 
ning the part, you will probably feel the tumor near, 
| in the region where the diſeaſe originates, The leg of 
be affected fide ſeems to be ſhorter than the other, but it 
kn o. In ſome caſes the diſeaſe proceeds rapidly, in 
ers very ſlowly, at length it appears in the groin, and 
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e long tedingly emaciated, and the whole body waſtes. When it 
. 3 thus far, the patient rarely, if ever, recovers; the 
ol | Nie fever that generally attends cloſes the ſcene. 


This diſeaſe is often confounded with the abſceſs of the 


ws p joint, yet they are very diſtinct and different in their 


"2 bn, ſeat, and progreſs. The %% abſceſs originates of- 
* lit 1. u the lymphatic glands near the receptaculum chyli, 
chat p * Tertetrz about which are generally diſeaſed and ca- 


Ks 5 17 inſtances it originates in or about the Joins, 
; 1178 er in the abdomen, The firſt ſymptom which 
Le feels in this complaint is not where the diſeaſe 
Cf the 105 but a pain is felt in the lower part of the thigh 
bo! 5 4 affected; he ſtands on his toes, &c. and does 
3 Plain of the part where the diſeaſe is ſeated for 
"i = At length it appears in the groin, the limbs 
Wn 115 ) indeed, the whole body alſo, &c. The hip- 

*Wice!s originates in the bip-joint; when it attends, 


1g it! 
ut. 
ch tun 
often! 


diffe 
wit 


ſavous abſceſſes. Sometimes the matter paſſes through . 
de muſcles of the back, but may take its courſe into the 
wity of the back part of the pelvis : thus it appears that 


de effected fide ; the muſcles of the thigh become ex- 


Pp S O 


| the leg of the affected fide is ſhorter than the other ; the 


pain begins in the part where the diſeaſe originates, and 
about tbe great trochanter. The pe abſceſs is a diſeaſe of 
the vertebr of the Joins, and of the parts adjacent; the hip- 
joint abſceſs is a diſtemper of the hip-joint, and its liga- 
ments. To diſtinguiſh it from a local external abſceſs, lay 
the patient on his back, and ſqueeze the tumor; if it 
be a pfoa abſceſs, the matter will be preſſed into the cavi- 
ty of the belly, but if it be in the part itſelf, no alteration 
takes place; and further, if there be two lumbar abſceſſes, 
by compreſſing, one will {ill the other. A ſtone in the 
kidneys hath been taken for this diſeaſe ; but there is this 
difference between them, the ſtone in the kidney will 
ſometimes produce but ſlight inflammation, but at other 
times very conſiderable ; beſides, the pain reaches from the 
kidneys down the proin to the bladder, paſſing ſtony con- 
cretions, and ſometimes blood with the urine z theſe ſymp- 
toms do not exiſt in the ea abſceſs. See An sc HSS in the Hip. 

If an abſorption takes place before the abſceſs bath burft 
externally, the patient oſten dies. It is generally of the 
ſtrumous kind, but when not, it is often fatal. Ihe mat- 
ter is ſo deep ſeated, and the adjacent bones ſo injured by 
it, before a fluctuation can be diſcovered, that for want of 
aid the diſcharge is made internally, and then the patient 
dies. If a fetid ichor is diſcharged, or the bones are af- 
fected, little or nothing is to be hoped for: The matter of 


the kidnies down to the bottom of the thigh of the affect- 
ed fide, but before this, the miſchief it hath done is not 


likely to be deſtroyed by the exceſs of the diſcharge. 


and cloſes the ſcene. But what is very remarkable, this 
fever does not come on during the time the matter is con- 
fined, nor to any great degree for forty-eight hours after 
the matter is let out; this circumſtance is extraordinary, 
as it cannot ariſe from the abſorption of matter, for that 


waſting in conſequence of the evacuation of the matter, as 


of air, for that in other caſes does not produce ſuch ef- 
fects; we are therefore at a loſs to know why the ſymp- 
tomatic fever does not occur till after the diſcharge of the 
matter. | ee , Fo 
This diſeaſe, whilſt in its inflammatory ſtate, is gene- 
rally neglected or miſtaken; otherwiſe it probably would 
eaſily be cured, and that principally by bleeding. Dr. 


the ſame manner as inflammation of the liver, (except for 
the ſituation) both in the ſtate of inflammation and ſup- 
puration. He further adds, that in all internal ſuppura- 


are produced; thence it is neceſſary, that if the patient re- 
fides in a large town, he ſhould remove into the country 
ſor the benefit of air. Correſpondent with this, Dr. Hun- 
ter obſerved in his Lectures, A. D. 1771, that the moſt 
likely means to prevent the fatal effects of this diſeaſe are, 
endeavours to keep up the patient's ſtrength ſufficiently to 
enable him to undergo the diſcharge, which is moſt likely 
to be accompliſned by a nouriſhing diet, and clear air, 
the bark, elixir of vitriol, cc. . 
Elements of the Pract. of Phyſ. part ii. by G. For- 
dyce, M. D. N 


on the anterior part of the great p/cas. It ariſes fleſhy from 
the upper vertebræ of the loins laterally; is inferted by 
a long, flat, thin tendon, into that part of the os pubis, 
where it joins the ilium. Its uſe is to aſſiſt the recti ab- 
dominis in drawing the os pubis upwards, as in raiſing 
ourſelves from a decumbent poſture. 

PSOPHOS. Crackling or rattling of the bones. 

PSORA. A kind of itch. See PRURITus. 

PSORIASIS. A ſpecies of itch which affects the ſcro- 
tum, ſrom ufa, ſcabie labore. The ſcrotum is alſo 
unuſually hard. | | 

PSORICA. Medicines for the itch. | 

PSOROPHTHALMIA. An itchy or ſcurfy diſorder 
of the eye-lids, which renders them ſore, and fometimes 


ſcabby. See TRACHOMA, 
7 K N PSUCHA=s 


this abſceſs ſometimes makes its way from the region of 


to be repaired ;z and if an opening is made, the patient is 


A ſymptomatic fever generally attends this complaint, | 


muſt have been greater before the opening; nor from a 


that was before extravaſated, and was an extraneous body 
with reſpect to the conſtitution ; nor from the admiſſion. 


Fordyce obſerves, that this diſorder ſhould be treated in 


tions, the lungs become affected; hence heQic heats, &c. 


PSOAS PARVUS. When there is a little Pſoas, i is 
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PSUCHAGOGICA. Medicines which recal life in 
an apoplexy or ſyncope. | 

PSYDRACIA. A ſpecies of puſtule, or of ſmall tu- 
bercles on the head, which reſemble puſtules, and corrode 
the ſkin. Trallian thus deſcribes them, in lib. i. c. 5. 
Phlyctenæ, or ſmall watery puſtules, when ſeated on the 
head, are called pſydracium. Pfydracia, a veſpis, ſignifies 
the humour, &c. from the ſtinging of waſps. Others de- 
ſcribe the phdracia as hydatids, or ſanious puſtules. 

PSYLLIUM. Flea-wort. It is alſo called pulicaris 
herba. It is the plantago pſyllium, Linn, It is an herb 
of the plantain kind, agreeing with it and the coronopus, 
only the ſtalks are leafy and ramous, or divided into a 


multitude of branches. It grows wild in the warmer parts | 
of Europe, and is raiſed in 8 The ſeeds have 


formerly been brought fromithe ſouth of France; they are 


mall, ſmooth, ſlippery, of a ſhining brown colour, of an 


oblong flattiſn figure, ſuppoſed to reſemble that of a flea, 
whence the name of the plant. — 
A dram of the ſeeds renders a pint of water moderately 


Sins and gently laxative. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. 
Wed | 


ed. | | 

PTARMICA, called alſo pſeudo-pyrethrum, dracun- 
culus pratenſis, ſternutamentoria, ſneeze-wort, baſtard 
pellitory. It is the achillea prarmica, of Linn. It is a 
plant with long, narrow, ſerrated leaves, and radiated 


diſcous flowers, ſet in form of umbels on the tops of the | 
branches. It is perennial, grows in moiſt ſhady grounds, 
and flowers in June, &c. throughout the ſummer. The 


roots have a hot biting taſte, much like that of pyrethrum, 
with which they agree in their pharmaceutic and medical 
properties. See Lewis's Mat. Med. | 


PTARMICA, i. e. Xeranthemum, alſo ageratum, and 
a ſpecies of millefolium. . 


PTERI8S. Fern. | Neb 
PTERNA, i. e. Os calcaneum, | 
PTERYGION. A film on the eye, called a web. In 


Celſus, lib. vi. cap. 19. it is a diſorder of the fingers, 


which he thus deſcribes: * In the nails there is a ſpecies 


of caruncle, accompanied with great pain, which the 


Greeks call pterygion.” To theſe a mixture of alum and 
honey, in equal parts, is applied. 5 
PTERYGIUM. See AL BV co. It is alſo a name for 
the diſorder called unguis. Fs | 
 PTERYGODEES. S0 Hippocrates calls thoſe people 
whoſe cheſts are narrow and flat, ſo that their ſcapulæ are 
prominent, like wings. Such perfons are ſubject to con- 


ſumptions. 


PTERY GOIDEUS EXTERN US. Fallopius firſt de- 
ſcribed theſe muſcles. They riſe from the ala externa, 


and from the neighbouring parts of the os ſphenoides, and 


are inſerted into the neck of the condyle of the lower jaw, 
and likewiſe into the cartilage of the condyle, which car- 


tilage is hollowed, to move upon the tuberoſity of the os 


temporis. Ru 
PIERYGOIDEUS INTERNUS. It riſes from the 

cavity between the lamellz of the proceſſus pterygoidæus, 

and is inſerted into the inſide of the angle of the lower 


jaw. It hes on the inſide of the lower jaw, almoſt as the 


maſſeter does on the inſide, being of the ſame figure with 
it, only it is ſmaller and narrower. N 

_ PTERYGOIDEUS MAJOR, i. e. Pterygoideus in- 
ternus. | | 8 


PTERYGOIDEUS MINOR, i. e. Pterygoideus ex- 


fernus. 


PTERYGOIDEUS PROCESSUS, from wreut, a 
wing, and eidos, form. See SPHENOIDES Os. 

PTERY GOPALATINUS, i. e. Spheno-pterygopa- 
latinus. 

PTERY GOPHARYNGE£2I, from ornput, a wing, and 
rap, the palate. It is a name of the cephalo-pharyn- 
geus. In the edge of the internal alz of the apophyſes 
pterygoidzi, theſe muſcles riſe, then run backward, and 
are inſerted into the linea alba of the pharynx. 

PTERIGO - STAPHYLINUS SUPERIOR. The 
muſcles which bear this name are only the external por- 
tions of the ſpheno-ſalpingo ſtaphylini. 

PTERYGO-STAPHYLINUS INFERIOR. Theſe 
muſcles are very ſmall. They are inſerted at one extre- 
mity into the uncus pterygoideus, and by the other into 
the ſeptum, near the uvula. | | 


PUB 
PTILOSIS, from wha, A 


eye-laſhes. A baldneſs of the eye-laſhes, f 
thickening of the edges of the eyelids, fo hat 


perſon who hath loſt | 


a Calloy 


plication of a madaroſis, and a hard lipitude. t is a con 


PIISANA, vel ptiſſana, from whoow. ; : 
bruiſe, or pound. Ptiſan, or ptiſſan. N | 
ley deprived of its hulls; or pounded ballel, b 
Oy the barley was decorticated by poundn 2 
having ſteeped it a little in water, and then it ue : 
ed. After this pounded barley was ground into thy 10 
was made into balls by firſt boiling, and then dryin il 
a due conſiſtence for this end. "81 

Ptiſan was alſo made of other kind of grain; but th 
to ptiſſana was added the name of the grain {rom which 
was made. ; | 

A _ of theſe ptiſans was boiled in from ten to 
teen times their quantity of water, until the meal ſwell 
very much; then they added a little vinegar, a little o 


| and a ſprinkling of ſalt. The pti/an thus boiled is cal 


the cream, or ſoop of ptiſan; the broth, gruel, or juice 
tiſan. 3 | 
PTOSES. Tumors cauſed by protruſion, 
PTOSIS, from win, to fall. It is a diſorder conf 
ing in the deſcent of the upper eye-lid, either on 2cco 
of a palſy of the muſcles which ſhould elevate it, oc af 
of humours which depreſs it. | 
PTY ALISMOS, or Ptyaliſmus. A frequent and 6 
pious diſcharge of ließ Lr at preſent it is generally 


| deritood to be a ſalivation excited by mercury. See 8 


LivaTio. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in 
claſs locales, aud order apocenoſes. It is generally iyn 
tomatical. A ſingular caſe of a troubleſome ptyaliſm bei 
cured, by chewing dry bread, and ſwallowing it, is relat 
in the Lond. Med. Tranſ vol. ii. p. 34, &. 
PUBIS IN TEROSSEUM (LicamenTua). It ig 
ſtrong triangular membrane, fixed by two of its edges 
the inferior branches of theſe bones, all the way up 
their common ſymphyſis ; the third: edge, which is t 
loweſt, is looſe : and this whole membrane, the middle 
which is perforated by a particular hole, is ſtretehed ve 
tight between the two bones, and under their cartilaj 


| nous arch, to which it adheres very cloſely. 


 PUBIS OSSA. They are ſituated in the middle, a 
terior, and internal part of the os innominatum. Onth 
ſuperior part is a ridge, which runs on a continued | 
with another of the os ilium: it diſtinguiſhes the cavity 
the belly from that of the pelvis. Betwixt the pubis a 
iſchium, is the foramen magnum ovale, which in the! 
cent ſubject is filled up with a ligament. The ſymph 
of the os pubis is a compoſition of two cartilages, and 0 
ligament; the two cartilages cover the ſurface of ea 
bone, and the ligament is betwixt them. On this ſymp 
ſis, ſee Dr. Hunter's Obſ. in the Load. Med. Obl. : 
Inq. vol. ii. p. 333. 

1 a lh is if the Cæſarean operation, the ſet 
of the ſymphyſis of the pubes is ſubſtituted by the Freng 
and is thus directed to be performed: the inſtrument ul 
on this occaſion, is a common diſſecting knife with à ce 
vex edge, a little blunt in the point; leſt it ſhould injure 
bladder, and rather thin, becauſe it cuts the better. q 
proper ſituation for performing this operation, 15 10 P 
the woman on her back at a height convenient to the 2 
coucheur ; the thighs being ſomewhat o ened, and 
mons veneris being ſhaved, introduce a catheter = 
bladder. The inferior part of the integuments me 
drawn down, and the inciſion begun about two 0f 1 
lines above the pubes, and no higher. The fir . 
muſt not be carried further than the middle kg 
phyſis. Another method may be uſed ; v12- 2 
teguments between the fingers on each ſide the iP, 
and make the inciſion in the middle: this wa} . 
eaſier for the ſurgeon, and leſs painful for the N 3 
the tenſion of the integuments makes it difficu . 
this firſt inciſion you will have but little hzmo'7 70 ” 
the cartilage will be expoſed to the ſight, {0 that) 


2 * 


chuſe exaQly where to proceed with the next incilion. 
cutting in the middle of the ſymphyſis, the baff 
gament of the bladder will be divided, met x 

the neceſſary ſeparation, it will be laceratec  - | 
re are cales 


o other 6 
th 


occaſion an incontinence of urine. The 


| which this complaint can be attributed to n 
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han the Jaceration or relaxation of the ligament of that 


eus; it will therefore be right to avoid cutting in the 
mh of the cartilage. There are ſeveral advantages from 
4 ge on either [ide : 1ſt. Part of the ſuſpenſory liga- 
C " the bladder will be preſerved, and it is likely by 
bling that the bone on that ſide will be touched; the 
dong out from it will procure a ſpeedy agglutination and 
Amon. 2dly, The left pubes appearing after the ſection 
wrecede more than the right, there will be a greater open- 
10 en that ſide; beſides, 3dly, the neck of the bladder 
4M -ather more inclined to the right, and the fundus 
ins fo always, all theſe reaſons ought to determine us 
ber to chuie the left ſide. The integuments being cut 
«fir as the middle of the pubes, the ſuperior part of the 
anlage will be expoſed 3 you mult then begin the inci- 
fon, and continue it as far as the ſymphyſis, taking care 
v{irect the catheter to the fide oppoſite that on which the 


gperation 18 performed; then finiſh the ſection of the in- 


tein moſt danger of wounding the bladder in dividing the 
per part of the cartilage, it is very important not to be 
qltructed by any hemorrhage. 'This method, on account 
Wis facility and readineſs, together with its ſucceſs, feems 
ltherto to be the beſt. The moment the ſymphyſis is di- 
fied, the pubes recedes, and this the more, according as 
ke thighs are kept opened. If the ſeparation is very ſud- 
&n and confiderable, as the poſterior articulations act in 
te nature of hinges, the interior ligaments which cover 
dem will be diſtended too ſuddenly, which may be of bad 
enſequence; it is, therefore, adviſeable to keep the thighs 
moderately opened during the operation; and afterwards, 
won raiſing them, to widen them gradually, until you 
ne obtained the ſeparation neceſſary to ſiniſh the deli- 
er. | 0 | | 

With regard to the delivery, if the child preſents by the 
Id, ſome adviſe to leave it to nature; I hope the fol- 
Ming reaſons will induce to a different practice. After 
eſection there is an arterial hæmorrhage, but however 
tiling it is, we ſhould not diſregard it. If, after the 
meration, we leave delivery entirely to nature, it would 


tand inflame the ſurrounding parts; hence, we ought 


le, n leave the expulſion of the child to nature. As to 
n th lt forceps, inaſmuch as they are ſuppoſed to diminiſh 
ed | ze of the head, they appear to be of ſome uſe, but 
avity (ir prefſure is often of fatal conſequence. 3 the beſt way 


t turn the child, and deliver it footling; after which 


e woman's thighs are to be lowered and placed near one 
mphi Wihcr, The integuments which were greatly diſtended 
and 0 ung pregnancy, now will ſubſide, ſo as to cover the 
of ea Imybyſis. A bladder muſt be fitted to the end of the ca- 


lee, in order that the patient may not be obliged to ſtir 
Fade wants to diſcharge her urine, and alſo in caſe 
e 0 


acer hath been injuted, that the wounded part may 
a without any 1nconvenience from urine. 


nt, moiſtencd with brandy, beat up with the white of an 
w auch Uiſcutient embrocations upon the poſterior arti- 


jure ons of the pelvis, A bandage muſt be applied to 
Io ei UC parts in contact, to which there mult be two 
top! Wes aicned, to be conveyed between the legs, and tied 
) the mr, The mother ſhould ſuckle the child for eight or 


* o prevent bad conſequences from the milk; laxa- 
i with tonics, may then be directed, according to cir- 


muſt} * ices. Care muſt be taken to keep the parts at reſt 
of thi nuch as polſible, in order to favour a ſpeedy reunion. 
t incil re is great realon to expect, that by obſerving the 
the (5 PR directions, the cure may be effected in about three 
8 5 i Seneral, and that without any alarming ſympt- 
would . Sieault, of Paris, is the firſt who propoſed and per- 
4 7 this operation, in which he was aſliſted by M. le 
. 105 I. D. of the ſame place. They, with ſome others, 
age, * that the bones of the pelvis are connected by a 
yo 5 Path, during the latter period of pregnancy, 


3 ſuch an inciſion the two fore parts of the pu- 


* © from each other to the diſtance of from two 
the 15 wh inches and a half, more or leſs according 
*cung and ſoftneſs in the cartilaginous ſubſtance : 


epuments, and afterwards that of the cartilage. As you 


Jprdably occaſion pains in the poſterior articulations, irri- 


% to the wound, nothing more is neceſſary than dry 


tens, ſo that it may very eaſily be cut through; 


p UB 


thus the capacity of the pelvis is enlarged; for; in proportion 
to the ſeparation of the pubes, they alſo diverge forwards. 

When the diameter of the brim of the pelvis from the 
ſacrum to the pubes, meaſures from two inches and a halſ 
to three inches and a quarter; this operation is recom- 
mended. : | | 

See Dr. Le Roy's Practical and Hiſtorical Enquities, on 
the Section of the Symphyſis of the Pubes. 

On this ſubject it may be proper to relate ſomething of 
what has been attempted in F 
bliſh the practice of it, particularly in ſuch caſes as have 
hitherto demanded the ſeverer operation called the Czſa- 
rean ſection. To Dr. Leake we are indebted for a caſe; in 
which the requiſites are afforded, for an encouraging view 
of this new operation; alſo for anſwers to the objections 
advanced in oppoſition. to it. The reaſons for preferring it 
arc as follow: In December, 1778, a woman died in the 


| Weſtminſter Lying-in Hoſpital about a fortnight after her 


delivery; after the neceſſary examinations for the cauſe of 
her death, the ſection of the ſymphy/is pubis was performed, 


in order to aſcertain how much ſpace might be gained between 
the divided bones. The cartilage being laid bare, it was cut 


through with great caſe, and without wounding the neck 
of the bladder, or any of the contiguous parts. The % 
pubis immediately receded from each other about one inch, 


an cighib. "The contents of the pelvis were afterwards re- 
moved, and on examination, the internal poſterior liga- 
ments of the bones of the pelvis were neither lacerated, or 
in the leaſt injured. | ; 

The objections, with Dr. Leake's anſwers are, as follow: 
firſt, that the cartilage at the ſymphyſis of the pubes may 


happen to be oifified, which would prevent its divi ſion 


with the knife. It is anſwered, that cartilage being a ſub- 


{lance eſſentially diſtin from bone, is never found oſſi- 


ſed, except in a preternatural ſtate; or in old age, after 
the me of child-bearing is paſt, and where there could be 
no occaſion for the operation. Secondly, the neck of the 
bladder may be wounded, It is anſwered, the neck of the 


the pubes, by cellular membranes, and not in cloſe union 
wounding it, except through ignorance of the ſtructure 
by the ſeCtion of the pubes, may not, in a narrow pelvis, 
M. Le Roy found a ſeparation of wo inches and a half: 
and as the caſe at the Weſtminſter Lying-in hoſpital affords 
inconteſtible proof, that after the ſection of the cartilage, 


the bones of the pubes, without violence, receded from each 
other full 1wo inches and an eighth; there can be no doubt 


but ſo much additional ſpace will, in general, be ſuffi- 


cient to let the child's head paſs, even in a pelvis ſo pre- 


is leſs yielding than the living one; and it may be added, 


| that the ſpace gained from the ſacrum to the pubes will be 


equal to the enlargement of the pelvis from ſide to fide. 


el. It is anſwered, from obſervations and unqueſtionable 
authority of Petit and De la Faye, we are aſſured, that 


by cutting through the cartilage of the pubes, and after diſ- 
ſecting the parts, he found they were firmly united. 
Fifthly, that the internal poſterior ligaments uniting the 
ſacrum and ilia, may be torn aſunder, by dividing the 
bones of the pubes. It is anſwered, reſpecting this, we may 
refer to the caſe above mentioned at the Weſtminſter hof 


ſence of ſixteen medical gentlemen, and where, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſpace gained was two inches aud an eighth, 
no laceration, or the leaſt mark of violence appeared, but, 


on the contrary, theſe ligaments were found perfectly 
firm, and in their natural ſtate» 


9 If 


ngland, with a view to eſta- 


and with very gentle force were ſeparated two inches and 


bladder. being only ſlightly attached to the ſymphyſis of 
with the cartilage, there never can be the leaſt danger of 
and ſituation of the parts. Thirdly, that the ſpace gained 


be ſufficient to allow the child's head to deſcend through 
the cavity. It is anſwered, in the caſe of Mrs. Braſier, 


ternaturally narrow, that no other means but the Czſarean 
operation could be deviſed for its birth. It is generally al- 
| lowed, even by the opponents of this operation, that the 
ſpace gained by the aperture between the divided bones, is 
nearly two inches and a half, even in the dead body, which 


Fourthly, that the union of the cartilage may not be effeQ- _ 


cartilages will as firmly unite aſter diviſion, as bones after 
a fracture. But to put this matter out of doubt, Camper, 
a Dutch phyſician, made experiment upon a quadruped, 


pital, where the ſeCtion of the pubes was made in the pre- 
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if a comparative view is taken of the Ceſarean operation, 
and the ſeQion of the pubes, the advantages are conſidera- 
bly in favour of the latter. The ſection of the pubes, 
which allows the child to be born by the natural paſſage, 
carries not with it thoſe ideas of cruelty which attend the 
Cæſarean operation, where the patient is, as it were, em- 
bowelled alive. No formidable apparatus is neceflary, 
the ſection being made with expedition, and without pain 
or danger; no blood-veſſel, nerve, or other parts, eſſen- 
tial to life, are wounded : theſe divided, being only cutis, 
cellular membrane and inſenſible cartilage, from which 
neither hæmorrhage, pr{ymptomatic fever are to be appre- 
hended. Theſe are ho reaſons for preferring the ſection 
of the pubes, by which the mother and the child may pro- 
bably both be ſaved ; but where the mother, at leaſt, to 
whoſe ſafety our principal; attention ſhould be directed, 
would generally be loſt by the Czſarean ſection. 

See Practical Obſervations on the Child-bed Fever, by 
Dr. Leake, edit. 5. page ' 238—25;. See alſo Compara- 
tio inter Sectionam Cæſaream & DifſeCtionem Cartilagi- 
nis & Ligamentorum Pubis in Partu, &c. Auctore, C. C. 
Siebold, M. D. | 


Dr. Hunter is Jeſs ſanguine with reſpe& to this opera- 


tion. He very early ſuggeſted its difficulties and diſadvan- 


tages; and ſince that, Dr. Walter, of Berlin, diſputes its 
uſefulneſs fo much, as to prefer the Cæſarean operation to 


it. See bis De Diſſectione Synchondroſeos Othum Pubis 
in Partu diſſicili. | h | 
PUDENDA ARTERIA, i. e. Pudica arteria. 


PUDENDAGRA. 80 ſome have called the venereal 


diſeaſe ; pudenda, from pudor, ſhame. Others define it to 


be, pain or uneaſineſs in the genital parts of men or of wo- 
men, ſomewhat reſembling a diarrhea, but without a dy- 


furia. But Dr. Berdoe aflerts, in his Eſſay on the Puden- 
dagra, that it is diſtinct from the venereal diſcaſe, and alſo 
that it is proper to women. It is an affection of the ute- 
rus alone in the beginning, however other parts may ſuf— 
fer in time. The prediſpoling cauſe is a too rigid chaſtity, 
or a deprivation of the venereal act; the primary cauſe is a 
morbid affection in the nerves of the uterus; and the more 


immediate cauſe is an indulgence of the venereal appetite, 


at times when the uterus is ſo diſordered as to ſuffer there- 
by. An exceſſive flux of the menſes, and the fluor albus, 
aggravate the pudendagra, which is not properly confirmed 
until the uterine nerves having entirely loft their ſenſibi- 
lity, are no longer capable of diſtributing the menſtrual 
Aux. Exceſſive venery haſtens the inſenſibility of the ute- 
Tine nerves, £5. „55 
The pudendagra may affect the conſtitution many years 
without ſpreading its influence beyond che limits of the 
uterus. | | 

In this diſorder there is a diſcharge of a purulent icho- 
rous matter from the uterus, which may produce ſome in- 
flammatory ſymptoms in the penis when a man cohabits 
with a woman who is thus affected; but though the wo- 


man is a great ſufferer, the infection which the man re- 


ceives is foon removed by bleeding, and a few doſes of 
manna, or other more cooling laxatives. 
On diſſecting thoſe who have died whilſt labouring un- 


der the pudendagra, it hath been obſerved, that the parts 


leading to the uterus were particulariy relaxed, and that 


the uterus itſelf was enlarged by ſcirrhous and other tu- 


mors. | 

PUDICA ARTERIA. It comes out between the py- 
riform muſcle, and the ſpine of the iſchium; it runs down- 
wards between the two ligaments (the one of which comes 
from the tuberoſity of the iſchlum to the ſacrum, and the 
other from the ſpine of the iſchium to the ſacrum) on the 
inſide of the tuberoſity: as it goes on, it gives ramilica- 
tions to the anus, which are called the external hæmor— 

_ rhoidal, and then goes to the crura penis. 


PUDICA EXTERNA ARTERIA. See CruRa- 


LIS. . | 
PUDICA EXTERNA, VENZE. As the crural vein 

paſſes from under the ligamentum PFallopii, it ſends out 
branches to the inguinal glands, the muſculus pectineus, 
and the parts of generation; theſe are called pudice ex- 
tern@, and they communicate with the pudice micrne. 

_ PUDICA INTERN VENZA. The veins that ſpread 
about the parts of generation are thus called. They are 
branches from the venæ hypogaſtricæ. 


liable to many diſorders. 


of a little ſugar, and as much ale as will make it duly g 


quantity of wine is added, it is named white caudle. 


The child ſhould be applied to the breaſt in about ten 


it; for the ſooner the ſecretion of milk can be promotl 


happening during the time of lying-in, may properly 


inflammatory, but it ſoon tends to the putrid kind; it 


| and peritonial coat of the inteſtines are generally the p 
inflamed, but other of the abdominal viſcer may be 3 


ny others ſuppoſe, 


. . ire Us 
| manifeſt the preſence of this fever, or at leaſt Pt 


——_— 


PUE 
PUERILIS MORBUS. The epilepſy, 
PUERPERA. A Iying-in-woman. Much care | 

ally neceſſary when women are in this kate, for ah, 1 

As ſoon as delivery is 15 | 

the woman ſhould have every thing that is wet! ve. 

dry warm linen ſhould be in readineſs for her 8 

oft as they become very wet with the uſual diſchare. * 

ones ſhould be ſupplied. If fainting fits come 2 

livery, let the patient be laid with her hips Meder ihn 

head. It is generally neceſſary to keep the breaſts 0 

by means of flannel cloths, until the milk flows hs 

The air in the room ſhould be kept warm or ccc! 1 

moſt agreeable to the ſenſations of the lying. in wo 8 

During the firſt three or four days, the diet ſhould be 0 

but yet not fo as that the ſtrength is not duly ſup on 

it. The common allowance is caudle, which * 

boiled in water until it is of the conſiſtence of a thin F 

and then rendered agreeable to the palate, by the a 


dial; it is then called brown caudle; but if inſtead of a 


the ſtomach 1s ſubject to windineſs and acidity, the ad 
tion of a little brandy is to be preferred. Reſt muſt 
every means be promoted; and, if required, opiates x 
be given ſor this epd. Nor ſhould the neceſſary care 
keep up a gentle perſpiration be wanting. Coſtiven 
thould be guarded againſt, notwithſtanding that a dj 
rhœa at this time would be an unfavourable circumſtan 


twelve hours aſter its birth, if the mother intends to fac 


the leſs danger will there be of the fever called a1 
fever. | | N 

PUERPERILIS FEBRIS. The puerperal fever, or 
child-bed fever. A fever happening from any diſeaſe 
conſequence of pregnancy, or delivery of a child, 1 


called a puerperal fever. This is Dr. Cullen's ſpecics 
peritonitis, which he diſtinguiſhes by the name of peri 
nitis omentalis. Sec PERLTONITIS. 

The cauſes are various, and ſometimes the diſordet 


ten is from the beginning a putrid fever. The oment 


thus affected; but which cver of them is the ſeat of 
ſlammation, a putrid matter is ſoon abſorbed therctro 
or there is an abſorption of putrid matter from with 
But notwithitanding that in many inſtances the womb h 
been ſound, on diſſeQting «the deceaſed body, to be 
from any appearance of a diſeaſe, it is moſt probavle 
the origin of this fever is in that viſcus. Conception 
immediately followed with an increaſed ſpaſmodicuriit 
ity, which produces the ſymptoms of pregnancy; tis 


ritability is increaſed by labour. In the pregnant ſtate ou 
uterus is more irritable than uſual, and this circumlta * 
extends itſelf throughout the whole frame, whence pr | i 
nant women are violently affected by any cauſe that lud 
increaſe their preſent preternatural ſtate, and hence n 


taking of cold, being kept too hot, or any other cite 


a | : leaſe 
{lance that can excite a fever, may now be the cauld 


that which comes under this denomination. The 0cd % 
onal cauſes may be a ſudden emptying of the word, * 1 

there was à great quantity of water contained in the mg The 
branes 3 for then the blood ruſhing into the emptied p del 
with too much violence to be returned, excites inlaml 1 


tion there; coagulated blood lodged in the uterus, ; 
delivery, and becoming putrid by the acceſs of a 
ſtructed lochia, a putrid air, the coming of the mil 
flammation in the breaſts, the abſorption of 2c716 
and the retention of the excrements. Dr. Hulm an 
that an inflammation of the omen 
and inteſtines, is always the cauſe of this rey by 
they are prediſpoſed by the prefſure of the pot 1 
In the puerperal ſtate, a quick pulſe, and a tevrl 


ſon to ſuſpect its prefence, which is more ern 
mined by the following diagnoſtics, which atten 
ing as the cauſes are various. . "routed 
Tf putrid blood inflame the uterus, and 15 2 1. 
lochia will be diminiſhed or obſtructed; whillt ar! 


PUE 


* .--tinues for three or four days; at length a 
„ -botig preceded by rigors, which are fol- 
| * quick weak pulſe, thirſt, pain in the head, 
| 0 lep, ſighing, load at the præcordia, reſtleſſneſs, 
| eakneſs, dejection of ſpirits, a wildneſs or elſe deſ- 
* countenance, and often an inſiammation in the Þ 
A fometimes there is a difficulty of breathing, pain in 
e the ſkin is dry, the tongue is of a gloſſy brown 
* and alſo very dry ſometimes in the advanced . 
raf the ſever, if a hand is laid on the patient, one 
i he lame kind of prickling ſenſation in a leſs degree, 
« felt after having the fingers in warm putrid blood. 
Lei; nothing to be learnt from the urine, as it is mix- 
lh black putrid blood, which is conſtantly drained 
gh the vagina. A diarrhoea ſoon follows the feveriſh 
toms, the ſtools are fetid, liquid, and blackiſh ; the 
me is browniſh, or of a reddiſh colour; the {kin is very 
"nd hot; often there are aphthæ in the mouth 3 the 
lt are flaceid, and upon drawing them, blood, inſtead 
pilk, is frequently diſcharged. Milk may indeed appear 
te breaſts when the putrefaction is ſeveral days before 
cles place, yet they ſoon become perfectly flaccid. 
qetines the belly ſwells during the courſe of the diſeaſe, | 


ws tz ſoreneſs and tenderneſs of it is a never falling atten- 
wr x ſoon after the fever begins, Dr. Hulme obſerves, 
aan ts the child ſeems chiefly ſupported in the abdomen, 

it to lung upon: the brim of the pelvis, the greateſt preſ- 
a x will commonly be upon the ſmall inteſtines, either on 


rizht or left iliac region, or directly in the middle 
je the os pubis; and from this circumſtance he ac- 
mts for the pain and tenderneſs of the hypogaſtric re- 
8, which is the conſtant and inſeparable companion of 
plileaſe, and therefore conſtitutes the chief pathogno- 
wc ſymptom : a delicium is common through a great 
of the diſorder. . | 9 1 5 

tmay be obſerved that a tenderneſs and ſoreneſs in the 
th, or flaccidneſs of the breaſts, are not to be feared if 
is not a fever at the ſame time, | 


pecicy 


pf pert 


toaſted bread is ſteeped. 


PUE 


1 charged it comes away in ſmall Jumps; thus | blood in the time of delivery, and the pulſe is. full od 
gia 13 quick, take away a little; but if the evacuation when de- 


livered was ſufficiently large, though the pulſe is hard, de- 
fer bleeding, and proceed with ſuch medicines as the caſe 
requires. If the patient is coſtive, a glyſter may be given, 


hours, or at greater intervals, according to the effect pro- 
duced by each doſe ; if the ſalt runs too faſt through the 
bowels, a tew drops of the tinct. theb. will reſtrain it. 
If the ſalt is rejected, give two or three grains of calomel, 
with half a grain of the tart. emet. After a few ſtools, 
antiphlogiſtics and ſudorifics may be uſed, e. g. R Sal 
diuret. 3 fs. vin. antim. gut. xxx. vel tart. emet, gr. 4 
m. f. hauſt. 4ta vel 5ta quaq. hora. If theſe run off 
too freely by ſtool, add to each doſe two or three drops of 
the tinct. theb. If a ſweat comes on, continue theſe 


of evacuating the inteſtines, give the following bolus and 
draught every four or hve hours. | 
R Sal ammon. crud, gr. xv. vel 9 i. ſp. c 
chel. c. aa gr. x. conf. lujulz q. ſ. f. bol. 
R Spt. Minder. & aq. menth. ſim. aa 3 i. m. f. hauſt. 
theſe produce a ſweat. | . | 
The patient's drink may be tepid or cold water, in which 


æti & pulv. e 


A mixture of ſal volatile and water, in 
be rubbed on the belly. | | Fn 
Hitherto the diſorder is conſidered in its firſt or inflam=» 
matory ſtate; but if a diarrhoea comes on, the putrid or 
ſecond ſtage is commenced. The diarrhoea is not to be 
immediately or ſuddenly checked, but nature muſt be 
aſſiſted by renderiny the matter leis active which irritates 


equal parts may 


by leflening the irritability of the habit, that the materia 
morbi may have the leſs effect, by giving antiſeptic diu- 
retics, and by defending the nerves of the prime viz 


to the inteſtines, it may paſs off without acting as a violent 


Hope When an inflammation of the uterus is the cauſe, the 
4:3 Ik is quick, a fever attends, pains reſembling after- 
oment dy and which ſhoot from the loins and belly into the 


Mn and thighs, without any perfect intermiſſions; ſoon 


he 
"0 kr iheſe ſymptoms the anus and the neck of the blad- 


J be 


1 ſometimes becomes very ſenſible; the tongue is white 
herefrd I moitt; the belly coſtive; the lochia ace ſuppreſſed, or 
1 fa brown ichor is diſcharged from the uterus. The 
-omb h alls are flaccid. 5 | ; 
* den this fever is produced by inflammation of the ab- 
bade Minal viſcera, a dull weight and pain at firſt is felt in 
ceptionl belly, the pulſe is not very quick, nor the heat very 
lic irrte Miderable 3 the patient is generally coſtive; but ſome- 
5; this ks the fever runs higher, and a diarrhoea comes on, 
it ſtate EE the patient is affected as thoſe are who die 
all _ in the belly. BY ; | 
Se ed efffuvia from without are the cauſes, they at 
ſe that lt occaſion [ſymptoms of local inflammation, yet the 
Jo lader may be diſtinguiſhed from an original diſorder of 
er cre | nus (unleſs the patient is ſeized with an epidemic 
he cauſt T e previous to, or during labour) by the lochia being at 
he ocd <p, and the aſter-pains, if there are any at the 
amb, w © ume, unaccompanied with ſymptoms of inflamma- 
1 the me Mee 5 | | | | I 5, 
ptied p ltr. 828 are generally more or leſs of them in 
; inflaml ind evers, be che cauſe what it will. They vary alſo 
terus, e Le time of ſeizure, as well as from the dif- 
of ait; 3 N The pulſe is commonly more quick in 
e milk, 7 md os in other fevers, becauſe of the extraordi- 
e krkadility attendant on thoſe patients; and in con- 


* of the diſcharges during delivery, it will be ge- 


Wy ery weak. 


e omen 

5 to W I fever ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the 
vid utet | 38 after-pains, and from colic pains. 
Cobrile 0 egree of fever in lying-in women is more dan- 
pive us ai au in any other ſtate. That ſtate of increaſed 
taigly d Ke. which renders lying- in women liable to 


UN} acciden 


t if- 
Wee of the lo s, ſeems to be much abated after the dif. 


tend ac 
| chia and the coming of the milk ; whence, 


purge. Tne columbo root with rhubarb may be given as a 
cordial, to leſſen irritability, and carry off putrid matter 
from the primæ viæ; and the above purpoſes are anſwered 


powder compoled of the puly. flor. chamomil. and amy- 
lum; this may be repeated every four or five hours with a 
little ſp. nitri d. vel ſp. ſal marin. in any thing that the pa- 


is moſt to be depended on: as ſoon as the pulſe finks, and 
the heat is leſſened, or that the ſtomach will bear it, it 


every doſe of the bark, and if two or three drops of the 
tinct. theb. are alſo added, the heat is more effectually 
abated, provided it does not wholly ſuppreſs the purging. 


ſinks, and the nervous oppreſſion comes on, the julep e 
camph. will leſſen preternatural irritability, keep the diar- 
rhœa within bounds, and by its immediate action on the 
nerves, it revives and ſupports the ſpirits ; an ounce is a 
ſufficient doſe, and may be repeated every four or five 

hours. What the patient drinks may be acidulated with 
the ſp. ſal. marin. When blood pent up in the uterus cor- 

rupts there, and gives riſe to this diſorder, however in- 


muſt be omitted; purging and ſaline medicines are alſo 
alike improper; the abſorbed matter is more than ſuffi- 
eiently attenuating, and often cauſes greater diſcharges by 
ſtool than the patient can bear; in this caſe give a doſe or 
two of rhubarb with the columbo root to evacuate the 
bowels, and then ſupply the patient with antiſeptics as 
above, of which the chief is the bark. If the patient is 
weak, join the rad. ſerp. V. with the bark. If the fever is 
cauſed by obſtructed lochia, ſrom inflammation, give an- 
tiphlogiſtics, but, if the lochia is obſtructed from the coa- 
gulated blood choaking up the os uteri, internal medicines 


mucus, the bile, & c. in the primæ viz will be contami- 
nated, and, unleſs removed, will be a conſtant fomes to the 
diſeaſe; in this caſe begin with an emetic, keep the room 


hed " Utle, whatever diſorders attend, their danger will 
2 | bar bin leſſened. . g 
5 "«T to the cure, if the patient did not loſe much 


filled with pure cool air: the emetic ſhould be given be- 
7 L TS ſore 


— — —— — 


and after it, a dram of ſal Glaub. ver. every three or four 


draughts; if not, when there ſeems to be no farther need 


— 


* 
——— 


— — 


the inteſtines, by correcting the whole ſtate of the fluids, 


againſt irritation, ſo that, whatever putrid matter gets in- 


where the pulſe is full, and the heat great, by giving a 
tient drinks. But in this ſecond ſtage of the fever the bark 
hath relieved both the fever and the diarrhoea, by going off 


in two or three ſtools, and a ſweat ; but whilſt the heat is 
conſiderable, always join a little of the ſp. nitri d. with 


If the diarrhoea goes off without the fever abating, inſtead 
of laudanum, give rhubarb with the bark. It the pulſe 


flammatory the firſt ſymptoms may appear to be, bleeding 


are uſeleſs. If a putrid air produced this fever, the 
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PUL 


fore the inflammation of the viſcera comes on. If it does | 
not give way to this treatment, the diſeaſe is deeply ſeated, 
and an abſorption of putrid matter from the uterus may be 
ſuſpected to contribute to the diſorder, or that the blood 
is contaminated, and then the above antiſeptics will be re- 
quired. See Kirkland, Denman, Hulme, Leake, and 
White, on the Puerpural, or Child-bed Fever. 
. PUGILLUS. A pupil. The eighth part of an hand- 
ul. 

PULEGIUM. Pennyroyal. It is a plant of the mint 
kind, differing from the mints ſtrictly ſo called, in the 
flowers being diſpoſed, not in ſpikes on the tops, but in 
thick cluſters at diltynEes round the joints of the ſtalks, 
and the upper ſegaielt of the flower not being nipped at 
the extremity. a | 
_ PULEGIUM VULGARE, called alſo pulegium rega- 
le, pulegium latifolium, mentha aquatica. Pudding-graſs, 
common pennyroyal. It hath oval obtuſe leaves, and trail- 
ing ſtalks, which ſtrike root at the joints. It grows wild 
on moiſt commons, and flowers in June. It is the mentha 
pulegium vel mentha floribus verticillatis, foliis ovatis obtu- 
ſis ſubcrenatis caulibus ſubteretibus repentibus, ſtamini- 
bus corolla longioribus, Linn. 

All the pennyroyals are warm and pungent, ſomewhat 
ſimilar to mint, but more acrid, and leſs agreeable, both 
in ſmell and taſte. They are leſs proper than mint in the 
common nauſeas, but more efficacious as warm carmina- 
tives and deobſtruenis in hyſteric caſes and diſorders of 

the breaſt. This ſpecies. is the ſtrongeſt, though the leaſt 
ungrateful. 1 „ | 
I be active principle of the pennyreyals is their eſſential 
oil, which is more valuable than that of mint. It comes 
over at the beginning of the diſtillation with water, and 
riſes in great part with ſpirit of wine; it taſtes and ſmells 
{ſtrongly of the plant. Its doſe is from gr. 1. to v. 

The London College direQts a ſimple and a ſpirituous 
water to be diſtilled from pennyroyal; but an infuſion of it 
is equal, if not ſuperior: and the whole virtue of the herb 

may be thus extracted, either by water or by ſpirit. See 

Lewis's Mat. Med. | As 

1 PULEGIUM CERVINUM, i. e. Mentha cervina, 
inn. | | 


 PULMONARIA MACULOSA, alfo called pulmo- 


naria ſymphytum maculoſum, ſage of Jeruſalem, Jeruſa- 
lem cowſlips, and ſpotted lungwort. Pulmonaria offici- 
nalis, Linn. 
a dark browniſh green colour on the upper ſide, and ſpot- 
ted for the moſt part with white, underneath it is of a paler 
green; the lower leaves are oval, and ſet on broad pedi- 


cles; thoſe on the ſtalks are narrower, long pointed, ſet 


alternately without pedicles: the flowers are monopeta- 
lous, of a purple or blue colour, and ſometimes white, fol- 
lowed each by four ſeeds incloſed in the cup. It is peren- 
nial; it grows wild in many parts of Europe, and flowers 
in April or May. Their virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the 
herb trichomenas. 8 | 8 
PULMONARIA AUREA, alſo called pulmonaria 
Gallica, hieracium murorum, piloſella major. French 


or golden lungwort. It grows on old walls, in woods, and 


in thady places. Its virtues are the ſame as the above ſpe- 


cles. „ 1 
PULMONARIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Sage of Beth- 
lehem. It is cultivated in gardens ; it flowers in May, 


- and is of the ſame virtue as the ſage of Jeruſalem. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 
PULMONARIA. A name for the muſcus pulmona- 
rius, and for a ſpecies of hieracium. | 


PULMONARIS ARTERIA. See PUuLMONES. 
PFULMONARLA VENUE, See PULMONES. 


PULMONES. The lungs. They are two ſpongy bo- 


dies, which are reddiſh in children, greyiſh in adults, and 
bluith in the aged. 


the leuſt communication. 


my of nature, 


It is an hairy ſcabrous plant, with leaves of | 


They are divided into two principal 
lobes, which are incloſed in two diſtinEt bags, formed of 
the pieura z ſo that the right and the left lobes have not 
On the right ſide the lobe is 
divided into three leſſet ones, one inferior, one ſuperior, 
and one anterior, the loweſt lying upon the diaphragm. 
On the left ſide there are two lobes divided by a fiſſure, 
The ſpace betwixt the /ungs is filled up by the heart be- 
low; above by the thymus and trachea ; behind by the 
ſophagus and ſpine. The lungs are narrow above, and 


PUL 


broad below, correſpondent to the 
The /ungs are univerſally covered on 
by the pleura, and an inner lame] 
e - we ** in infants, 
e whole maſs of the lungs is compoſ. . 
1 Fo * ö Po ed of alr. v 
egg Iymphatics, nerves, and 3 ve 
The air-veſſels are very ſmall bran f 
the wind- pipe, with which in a bound ate de | 
free communication, ſo as at every inſpiration I 
with air. See BRONCH1IA. The blood-veſſels =Y 
monary and the bronchial arteries and veins Th *. 
nary artery riſes from the right ventricle rot 4. 
the left of the aorta; on the curvature jr die 
branches, which diviſion lies before that of 8 101 
the right branch is longer than the left, ſor the fig 
fon as the trachea is ſo ; juſt as it is plunging into Fg 
it divides into two or three branches. When n 
hath divided into very ſmall branches, they do 85 > 
moſe like the ſmall branches of the :orta but they 
again, and form veins, which uniting together ot 
teft auricle of the heart, commonly in four or be 0 
The bronchial arteries. See ARTERIA BERONcHIII 
The large veſſels run in the large interſtices, and in 
ſmall parts the branches ſtill run on in the interfice 
ſmaller lobuli, and are connected by a cellular membia 
as in the other parts of the body; at laſt the arterial ra 
fications terminate in a fine net-work, upon the cells cal 
rete Malpighi, where it is ſuppoſed that the blood und 
goes the alteration, as there it is neareſt to the air; f. 
this net-work the veins begin, and carry the blood ba 
The pulmonary artery receives and returns the whole n 
of blood which circulates through the lungs before it pa 
to the reſt of the body, to the end that ſuch parts of t 
fluid ſhould be ſeparated, and carried off by reſpiration 
were unfit to be circulated, or unneceſſary in the cor 
The bronchial arteries are deſtined tot 
nouriſhment of the lungs. The lymphatic veſlels are diſt 
buted on the ſurface of the /ungs, and convey the lym 
which they imbibe to a certain duct, whence it is retu 
ed to the maſs of blood. The nerves are from the eig 
pair chiefly 3 they are very ſmall branches. The cell 
lar membrane fills up the intermediate (paces between 
veſſels. See ASPERA ARTERIA, and BRoONCH14, 
As to the uſe of the lungs, Dr. Rutherford, of Edi 
burgh, ſays, that the good ſtate of them ſeems to have 
influence on ſanguification; he ſays, that they are of md 
conſequence than any other viſcus for making good bloc 
and that, whenever their action is weakened, the blo 
grows thinner in proportion. Many other conjectures: 
made on this ſubject, among which the moſt import 
are, that from the air received by inſpiration, a necellal 
principle is imbibed in order to life and health; and th 
with the air carried out from the lungs, a quantity of mi 
ter is alſo carried from the blood, which, if retaine 
would either be a redundant load, or otherways injurioul 
Dr, Prieſtley aſſerts, that a principal uſe of the /nngs, 8 
carry off redundant phlogiſton ſrom the blood. | 
The lungs differ from every other part of the body 1 
many other reſpects, particularly in the follow ing: the 
ſubſtance is more vaſcular, and a greater quaniity of bloc 
paſſes through them in a given time. The aſpera attet 
minutely ramifying through every part of their ſubſtancl 
terminating in air veſicles, is peculizr to them, and 9 
reſpiration they are kept in a perpetual motion; the 
differences ſubſiſt through life, in ſickneſs and in healtl 
When the lungs are diſeaſed, their motion is not only 1 
creaſed by the reſpiration being quickened, but they luff 
for the moſt part, violent concuſſions by means of cough 
ing. This circumſtance attending no other viſcus, 3 
ders ſuch diſorders more difficult to cuie; for all aut ; 
agree in this, that reſt is abſoJutely neceſſary * 1 
when inflamed. If by any means the cough could "Y 
vented, it is moſt probable that diſeaſes of the langs WO F 
be nearly in the ſame ſtate, and admit of a cure 3 . i 
as any other internal part, equally inflamed. 
creaſed frequency of reſpiration does not appent 4. * 
theſe caſes of great importance, becauſe it 1s 1 * 
familiar, as it takes place upon any exertion ot * 
tion of the body. ; 
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PULPA. Pulp. It is the ſoft part of fruits which ſur- | few caſes an attention to the pulſe of an FEE TEAR a 


none, much | 
lower, but its flower is leſs, and of a darker hue. It is a 


be of the South of Germany, and other neighbouring 
native 0 : | 
wuntries. All the anemonies bave a conſiderable degree 
#zcimony 3 but this ſeems to poſſeſs the largeſt ſhare. 
ſhe whole plant when chewed impreſſes the tongue with 
\ ſharp, burning, durable taſte 3 the root is milder than 
le other parts. On diſtilling the plant with water, the 
jguor which comes over is ſtrongly impregnated with its 
7 ines; and che remaining extract is alſo conſiderably ac- 
> ant ne, From numerous trials, Dr. Stoerck, of Vienna, ce- 
* kinates the efficacy of this plant in various chronic diſeaſes 
0 the eye; in venereal nodes and nocturnal pams, in foul 
. leis with caries, in ſerpigo, and ſuppreſſed menſcs; he 
15 Khtes inſtances of its curing blindneſs of many yeats con- 
3. mance, by diſſipating and diſſobing films and obſcurities 
lin f the cornea, In theſe caſes its good effects were firſt in- 
ſlicet lited by conſiderable pain excited in the eye. The ſen- 
_ fle operation of the medicine was nauſea and vomiting, 
al rat 
s ca teaſed flow of vrine, and ſometimes gripes and looſeneſs, 
| und ni increaſed pain at firſt in the affected parts. From all 
5 5 ſteſe circumſtences, the pulſatilla ſeems to be endued 
Od Va 
ole m k employed with perfect ſafety, if proper caution be uſed. 
=p The doſes of the diſtilled water to adults is about half an 
14 mance twice or thrice a day; of the extract, reduced to 
banda jouder, with the addition of ſugar, five or ſix grains. Ber- 
cos ſpeaks, in his Materia Medica, p. 491, of having given 


d y | tte extract copiouſly, eſpecially in diſeaſes of the eyes, but 
re diſt 


e lym 
SIO ata, Sce Lewis's Mat. Med. ed. 3. 


ic eight PULSUS. The pulſe. Pulſes were not attended to be- 


je cell 
veen 
A, 

of Edi 
) have 


1 5 uged in the fame order. To the different degrees of ir- 


1 ability in conſtitutions is owing the variety of pulſes, 
»Y ith relpect to their being quick or ſlow; every accident 
-TUres Wt happens to the body, and every affection in the mind 
020 IE" © influence on them; fo that very little can be de- 
wo mined from them whence concluſions may be made 
and t b practice. The hard and the ſoft pulſe are very often 
Pg to a quantity of fat, or of a cellular membrane be- 
I ſituated detwixt the artery and the finger, or from the 


Iite the time of Hippocrates, ſince whom what have been 
alled improvements thereon being more than any one can 
uin in his memory, they cannot be applied to uſeful- 
ß in practice: Celſus calls the pu/e res fallaciſſima: 


y of m 
retaine 
injuriou 
1355 I 


> body 
ng : the 


the arteries 3 and, except the quick, the flow, and the 
Quar pes, there are none of the kinds which are ſo 


; of bo Remouſly diſtinguiſhed by authors, but what will, on 


mer e i £ £ 
ra acter KT enquiry, be found to be fallacious. 


":bſtand eie are adults in health, whoſe puiſe exceeds not thir- 
u a * ft fort {} k . « b . h 
„ and! * 7 Hrokes in a minute; others, while they are at 
14 be 2 Pulſe ſo quick that it may be counted to 120, 
ns ' durin il : h b 5 
in healtl he ne prelence of a fever, the pulſe hath been ob- 

Iv it in ſome inſtances to beat 220 times in the ſame 


ſuf 
oY Wralbius, of Prague, contented himſelf with three 


(cus, l de the equal and unequal, the quick and flow, 
11 authot ; : rong and the weak. Sylvius reduces pulſes to 
to pat 1 nds, V12. the ſtrong and weak, the large and ſmall, 
14 be pre * quick and flow. Fernelius obſerves, that “ the 
417.5 won ky! dlectione of the body change the pulſe; ſo that 
45 readil be © uly advert ing to theſe affections, the pulſe can- 
The it b ee underſtood, nor can it be determined how 
ar to be edles from a natural ſtate in conſequence of dif- 
ural af | | 
guck md bond Med. Tran. vol. ii. p. 18, &c. Dr. He- 
Kean Inſerted ſome obſervations on the pulſe, in 
is, Pears how little it is to be depended on alone, 
PULPA ur We conjunction of other ſymptoms z in how 


pricularly when the diſtilled water was uſed; an in- 


vi very active and-penctrating powers, yet ſuch as may | 


Fihout any effect. The Edinb. College had adopted the 
Wlilled water of Pulſatilla, but has now changed it for the 


alt publications on this ſubject are in truth to be ar- 


ct total abſence of theſe in this ſituation. The full and 
mall pulſes are owing chiefly to the different diameters 


| and as to various diſtinQions concerning pulſes, how 


groundleſs they are. The quick and the flow pulſes he fixes 
on, as thoſe on which uſefulneſs and certainty attend, 
when they are the ſubjects of our remarks, and leaves for 
our notice the following obſervations, viz. That the pulſe 
of a child under two years old ſhould be felt whilſt it is 
aſleep, becauſe it is ſo eaſily quickened by every new ſen- 
ſation ; that the pulſe of an healthy infant on the day of its 
birth, and when it is aſleep, is between 130 and 140 in a 
minute, the mean rate during the firſt month is 120, and 
rarely, if ever, below 108. During the firſt year the li- 
mits may be from 108 to 120, the ſecond year at go and 
1oo, the third year at 80 and 108, the fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth nearly the ſame as the third, the ſeventh year it is 
ſometimes at 72, but generally more; the twelfth about 
70; in adults it is uſually from a little below 60 to a little 
above 80. 85 | 

A full meal quickens the pulſe to about 10 or 12 in a 
minute more than its number of p#l/ations were before the 
advantage of refreſhment. | 
Ik the pulſe is quickened, ſo as to exceed the healthy 
| [ſtandard by ten pu!/ations in a minute, there is ſome dil- 
order; but the irritability of a child is ſuch, that a very 


—_— 


\ when no danger attends: and as there is much difhculty 


dren by the thirſt, quickneſs cf breathing, averſion to food, 
and want of ſleep, than by the pulſe. . 
A child of two years old will dic of an inflammatory fe— 
ver, though the artery beats only 144 in a minute; yet 
children of four years ſometimes recover from fevers when 
the P 18 af 166. | . 5 
If the puſe of a child be 15 or 20 below the healthy 
ſtandard at its loweſt limits, and there be at the ſame time 


that the brain is affected, conſequently ſuch a quiet pulſe 
ſhould alarm us with the probability of danger. 5 


| fewer than one hundred. An hundred and twenty ſhew 
ber, unattended with deliriouſneſs, and where the caſe 


Firſt, before ſome critical ſwelling begins to ſhew itſelf in 
fevers, then the pulſe hath riſen to 150. Secondly, in 


ſtrength, deviate leſs from their natural ſtate than when 
the life of the patient is in danger. | 

When aſthmatic patients are ſeized with a ſudden fit, 
the pulſe ſometimes beats 120 times in a minute, in which 
caſe danger is great, but if this is exceeded, they rarely 
recover. e . 

When the p#//e from being very quick, ſuddenly be- 
comes quiet, all other ill ſymptoms continuing, it ſhews 


tranſlated to the brain, and that a palſy, an apoplexy, or 
death, will be the conſequence. | i 

In an inflamed ſcirrhus ſeated in any of the viſcera, in 
a cancer, ulcers in the internal parts, a quick pulſe is a 


In hectic and rheumatic patients, the appetite continues, 
and an ability to take ſmall journies, when the pul/e is ſo 
quick that in an acute fever, with ſuch a quickneſs in the 
pulje, they would be forced to keep in bed. 55 
A good pulſe, with a loſs of appetite, ſtrength, and 
ſleep, with thirſt, and a quickneſs of breathing, is a dan- 
gerous ſituation; on the contrary, a bad pulſe, the appe- 
tite, ſleep, and ſtrength not much affected, with mode- 
rate thirſt, and the breathing but little affected, is ſafe. 

PULVINARIA. Cuſhions made with chaff, in which 
is mixed ſome medical ingredients coarſely powdered. 


terials only as may be reduced and kept in this ſtate a ſuf- 
ficient time without any loſs of their virtues, and yet do 
not poſſeſs ſuch qualities as render them ſo bulky for a ſuſ- 
ficient quantity to be taken in each doſe, or to render 
them very diſguſtful to the taſte. Bitters, fetids, acrid 
medicines, alkaline ſalts, gums, emollients, and muci— 

| laginous 


| 


flight fever will make the artery beat 140, or even 160, 


in counting the pulſe when it is at 180 and upwatds, Wwe 
are better enabled to judge of the danger of fevers in chil- 


the ſigns of conſiderable illneſs, it is a certain indication 
In adults labouring under an inflammatory fever, the 

danger is generally not very great, where the beats are 

the beginning of danger, and they ſeldom exceed this num- 


does not prove fatal. To this there are two exceptions :. 


acute rheumatiſms, the pulſe riſes to 120, without danger; 
but in both theſe caſes the appetite, the ſenſes, ſleep, and 


that the patient is become irritable ; that the diſeaſe is 


more certain ſign of danger than a quiet pulſe is of ſaſety. 


| PULVIS. A powder. This form receives ſuch ma- 
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mice ſtone. It is found in volcahos. It hath been uſed 


mel. It is a ſpongy maſs of a ſtony nature, but light and 


away the tears when they have anfwered their purpoſe on 
the anterior ſurface of the eye, and carry them into the 
| lachrymal ſac, and ſo into the noſe, --. e 


PUNCTICULA, vel Puncticularis, 1. e. Petechialis 


nea tranſparens of the eye, and forms the iris; but it is 


iris contracts or expands, the pupil is larger or leſs. The 
uſe of the pupil is, to tranſmit the rays of light to the hu- 


eccoproties; their action is from a fine ſaline ſtimulant 


of ſtrength and action: the more rugged are called draſtic. 


| feces at once, but by degrees: of this ſort is the ol. ricini, 


PUR 


laginous ſubſtances, are generally improper for keeping | 

and giving in this form. The doſe of powders are from 

D i. to 3 ſs. | | | 
Compound poꝛoders are called ſpecies. | | 
PUMEX, alſo called lapis bibulus, lapis ſcyrus. Pu- 


as a dentifrice, but, if freely uſed, it wears away the ena- 


brittle : the beſt is of a white or greyiſh colour. 
PUNCTA LACHRYMALIA. Lachrymal points, 
They are two ſmall holes, one on each upper and one on 
each lower eye-lid, on their inner edge, near the internal 
angles, where may be {cen a ſmall eminence. Theſe ori- 
fices are ſituated oppoſite to each other. They convey 


febris. | 


Inteſtines is reduced, an inciſion is made through the ſkin 
and membrana adipoſa, quite down to the upper part of 
the ſpermatic veſſels; then a golden wire is to be fixed and 
twiſted ſo as to prevent the deſcent of any thing down the 

tunica vaginalis. BS | 


PUNCTURA. A puncture. Synonymous with vul- 


nus. 5 | Re, 
PUNCTURA AUREA, i. e. Punctum aureum. 
PUNICA. The Pomegranate. See GRANATA Ma- 


LA. | 
PUORRHCA. A purulent diſcharge from the belly. 
PUOTURIA. White, mucous, or purulent urine. 
- PUPILLA. The pupil. Becauſe it repreſents your 
image when looked into no bigger than the pupilla, a pup- 
pet. The choroides is continued on the inſide of the cor- 


perforated in the middle, and ſo forms the pupilla; as the 


mours of the eye. | 


 PUPILLARIS MEMBRANA. In the foetus of five, 


ſix, and ſeven months, there is no pupil, but a fine vaſ- 


cular membrane, with large arteries going quite acroſs 
the part where the pupil is afterwards ſeen. It cannot be 
ſeen without injeCting it; nor is it known what becomes 
of it after the birth. It is alſo called velum pupillz. 


 PURGAMENTUM STELLARUM, i. e. Cœlifo- 


lium. = | | 
PURGANTIA. Purgative medicines. The firſt purge 
on record is Melampus's giving hellebore to the daughter 


of the king of Argos. Purging medicines are thoſe that fa- 


Cilitate, or increaſe the natural diſcharge of the alvine 


fxces. Thoſe which facilitate the natural diſcharge are 


called lenients, laxatives, or ſolutives, and by the Greeks 


quality, which is ſoon loſt in boiling. When theſe medi- 
cines increaſe the natural diſcharges, they are called pur- 
gatives, or cathartics, &c. They are of different degrees 


Eccoprotics are ſuch as give no diſturbance to the body, 
and expel but little from it; of this kind are ſoft oils, or 
they are ſuch as are now called lenitives, but by the an- 

cients were called minoratives ; they do not evacuate much 


which, whilſt it ſtimulates, it alſo lubricates, and its con- 
ſiſtence is ſuch as hinders its eaſy paſſage into the lac- 
teals. | | bes Do, 
Draſtic purges act by a fine cauſtic inflammatory alt, 
which operates much in the ſame manner as poiſons do. 
The reſinous extracts of purging vegetables cauſe vomiting, 


convulſions, and death; and, on opening the ſtomach and 


bowels after their uſe, they are found inflamed, and mark- 
ed with red ſpots, as when arſenic is taken. 

For the milder kind of purgatives, we are indebted to 
the Arabians. | | 


Eccoprotics ſhould be uſed in caſe of coſtiveneſs; when 


women are pregnant; and, in all very irritable habits, for 
in general purges are unfriendly to the ſtomach, and to 
thoſe whoſe nervous ſyſtem is ſubject to diſorderly mo- 
tions. But in dropſies, and when there is a torpid ſtate 
of the inteſtinal fibres, draſtic purges are neceſſary; they 


doſes; all which mult be teken at 


lour, which fades not, though frequently waſhed, 


PUNCTUM AUREUM. It is when an hernia of the | 


| ſpotted tever. The ſpots are ſymptomatic only. 


which appear on the ſurſace, are ſometimes of a re( 


ter. When the eruption firſt appears, it is attended wit 


appear and return again, This return of the eroption 


"CU S 


ſhould be confined to the hydropic 
apopleQic, and ſuch like. 
urgatives are excellent alteratives. 
uſefulneſs. when given in this character, 
ty as would ſuffice for a purging doſe, be 


lethargic, paralytie 
In order to thej 

ct ſuch a quant 
divided into lefſ 


ſpace of twenty-four hours. Pes periods, in © 
Diluting drinks are taken during the o 
ing medicines, to aſſiſt the increaſed ſecretion of the inteſt; 
nal juice, in waſhing off the ſtimulus, alſo to hl 
faces. See Quinſey's Pharmaceutic LeQures, f. & * 
iv. Tournefort's Mat. Med. 1 
PURGATORIUM. In Paracelſus 
diſeaſe. | 
PURPURA. The purple fiſh. It is found: | 
diterranean fea. Its (bell is ſtriated, Fg 7. 
ſtrong, and with ſhort tubercles. The juice of this f 
as well as that of many others, dyes linen of « purple c 


peration of burg 


it is a name for an 


 PURPURA. A name for the miliary fever; alſo t 


PURPURA ALBA. A ſpecies of Eruption to whi 
men with a phlegmatic plethora are inclined. 

PURPUCRA SCORBUTICA. It is the herpes of Vi 
gel; the purpura of Hoffmann; and the true ferpigo 
ſome other writers. Hoffmann ſays, it is to be conſiders 
as entirely the progeny of a ſccrbriic diſpoſition, It 
diſtinguiſhed by the eruption of exantbemata, of a very pt 
culiar kind on the ſurface. Sometimes it is accompanie 
with an acute, and even a malignant fever; on other 0 
caſions, it runs its courſe without fever, continuing for 
greater length of time, and diſturbing the functions in 
more gentle manner. In this diſcaſe, the ſmall papy 


ſometimes of a white colour. In the former caſe, thet 
are veſicles more or leſs broad, containing a fluid; hy 
the latter conſiſts of ſmall knots, fixed as it were deep i 
the ſkin; theſe are about the ſize and figure of millet ſee 
rough to the touch, and filled with a thick purulent ma 


corrugation, roughneſs and dryneſs of the ſkin ; none 
the exanthemata are in their nature apt ſo ſuddenly to di 


in general attended with. a ſenſe of heat or ccldnels, 
itching or pricking in the part; while other exanthem 
appear on every part of the body, the purpura is cliel 
obſervable on the neck, breaſt, back, and arms, de - 
rarely affecting the inferior extremiiies. 8 
To prevent this diſeaſe, it is recommended to avoid len 
kinds of malt liquors. Patients diſpoſed to it are adv * 
to uſe for their common drink, either mineral water, ( us 
pure water, with a mixture of wine. Exerciſe, change ©n 
air, tranquility of mind, and amuſement, ate of greatle 1 
vice in their prevention. Avoid all that produces coli ky 
neſs, or that leſſens perſpiration. High ſeaſoned ani "y 
food, and pork, are to be avoided Milk and whey 4 
very ſerviceable. After the diſeaſe hath taken place, t an 
patient ſhould ſlee p in a large bed-chamber, of a modera E 
temperature. He ſhould ſhun great heat in bed, and * 
lie in it very long together: thus exceſſive [weats, wh 1 b 
aggravate the diſeaſe, are avoided ; but though excellt * 
ſweating is injuricus, a moderate perſpiration is bene 0 
cial. Ihe mineral anodyne liquor is here of ſingulat e 1 
cacy. See Lewis's Tranſlation of Hoffmann. . 
PURPUR ATA, i. e. Petachialis febris. 1 : p 
PURULENTIA. Purulence, or ſuppuration. "AR 
PURPURA URTICATA. The acute netile bg Nie 
PUS. Matter. The matter which appears on wy 
face of wounds that are healing; alſo what is met with 
opening well digeſted abſceſſes, is called pus [t is une 
ous, yellowiſh, nearly of the conſiſtence of freſh on | 
without any particular ſmell, and of a mild taſte, an 
reſembles that of chyle. See Dr. Gaber's Eper 
with reſpect to the Nature and Formation of Pan in 
Med. Muſeum, vol. iii. p. 269, &c. Bos 
When mucus is detained in the lungs for a tim 0 
then ſpit up, it often reſembles pus; to diſtinguiſh 1. 
if pus (or matter) is mixed with water, and ſlightly 15 
with a whiſk, it is eaſily diffuſed, and after ſtandigge, 


| . It (1 
hours falls ro the bottom of the veſſel. doe 

L 

. 


noc 


| culty diffuſed in water, requiring firong %' 
2 | | 


ten forms with it a permanent ropy fluid. When the 
er ſpit up bY conſumptive patients is agitated in water, 
& - without difficulty; and on ſtanding a ſhort time, 
. ſails to the bottom, reſembling pus; and the fluid 
beine ropy, reſembling the mucus and water. 
s TUlA. A puſtule, or little pimple, from pus, 
3 Theſe particularly appear in the ſpring, and 
F. tous kinds; for ſometimes a certain roughneſs 
1 al over the body, reſembling that which is pro- 
0 by the application of a nettle, or the obſtruction of 
ſweaty and are called by the Greeks exanthema. 1 hey 
ered and white, and of different ſizes. There are alſo 
et of a black, livid, or any other colour; they are 
"uced by cold, fire, or medicine, as the epynictis, &c. 
(ſus recommends, as the cure of all puſtule:, a due pro- 


Mg pos TULA ORI8. The thruſh. See APHTHE. 
dug PUTREDO, vel Putrefactio. Putrefaction. Putre- 
Yi 


fin is a ſpecies of fermentation, in which the phlogiſ- 
un and the fixed arr of the putrefying ſubject, are ſe pa- 
ned, and by which a diffolution of the parts of the fame 
body are not only effected, but a fetor is always induced 
x init. In order to putrefaction taking place, it is neceſſary 
wht 
noſpheric air; but whenever a ſmall portion of matter is 
kcome pu rid, it easily diffuſes itſelf through a large 
wantity, like as Jeaven does an paſte 3 this is in nothing 
more manifeſt than in the human body, wherein a ſmall 
tion of putrid matter being abſorbed, eafily and ſoon 
ntaminates the whole. 
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xr, the tue ſcurvy, and other diſorders of the like kind, 


& and ſo is the vital heat. In general, if a recovery is 
rithin the power of medicine, the bark, acids, fixed air, 
wm perſpiratives, camphor, &c. are the moſt powerful 


normg theſe diſorders. : 5 
On this fubject, ſee the Appendix to Sir John Pringle's 


Macbride's ſſays. | 


TUD FEVER. See SyYNocnuuUs. Under this ge- 


none ; Is g 
5 nl 1ame may be included the plague, ſpotted or pete- 
— all fovers, peſtilential, malignant, camp, Jail fever, &c. 


Ineſs, 
1them 
15 chie 5 
ne, VE 


u oblerves in the firſt volume of his Firſt Lines, that the 
ſochus ſeems not ſo properly a genus, as a variety of ty- 
dus; that the typhus ſeems to be a genus comprehending 
eral ſpecies, but that theſe are not well aſcertained by 


pil 


1 dervation 3 and in the mean time we can perceive, that 
e adniſ uy of the different caſes obſerved do not imply any ſpe- 
rarer, ( llc uffercnce, ſeeming to be merely varieties, ariſing | 
change m 2 different degree of power in the cauſe, from dif- 
great ſe rat circumſtances of the climate, or ſeaſon in which 
s coli ey happen, or from different circumſtances in the con- 
d ani uon of the perſons afflicted. One effect ariſing from 
whey le crcumſtances is, a putreſcent ſtate of the fluids. 
place, t um the diffolved ſtate of the blood, as it appears when 
modeti neut of the veins, or as it appears from the red 
j, and als being diſpoſed to be effuſed, and run off by various 
ts, whi bis, and ſeveral other ſymptoms, we have no doubt 
\ excel" '*2! pure/cency of the fluids takes place in fevers. 
is bene " Fut reſcency, however, often attends intermittent, as 


ll continued fevers; and of the continued kind, both 
 lImochus and typhus, and all of them in very different 
Mes, ſo that whatever attention it may require in prac- 
* there is no fixing ſuch limits to it as to admit of eſta- 


gular el 


apr + Au ſpecies under the title of putrid. = 
on the 0 ele fevers are often inflammatory in their beginving, 
jet with "ey ſoon become putrid, and they are all of the con- 
t is und e kind, Indeed in ſome caſes, diſorders of a very 
eſþ cte * uture, by continuance, degenerate into putrid 
te, v Ther. : | : 
xperime Wy who are weakly, who live poorly, and labour 
pun in $ the luxurious, thoſe who fit up late, people of cold, 
mnie, or of, irritable conſtitutions, the penſive, 
time, 5 , e Wio are oppreſſæd with grief, are moſt ſubject 
vlt righl Rf fevers, | | 
tly i ine cauſes which produce the plague, if applied 
nding 3? re, << produce the other ſorts of putrid fevers. 
s wich d "0% cauſes are improper diet, and ſuch as are pu- 
ration : 1 


. 


tion of exerciſe, and to leſſen the quantity of aliment.. 


that there ſhould be a degree of heat, moiſture, and of at- 


From putrefaction it is that the plague, the ſpotted fe- 


tle place. In all theſe diſorders the ſtrength is diminiſh- | 


utiputreſcents, and are the molt ſucceſsful means for re- 


Qſerrations on the Diſeaſes of the Army; Biſs's Eſſays; 


e more mild inſtances are of the typhus kind. Dr. Cul- 


craſſamentum of the blood, mutuall 


| 


trid when eaten; corrupted grain, as well as corrupted 
animal diet, is productive of putrid diſorders; a too free 
uſe of alkaline ſalts, and ſuch other medicines as diflolve | 
the blood ; a moift ſouth wind long continued, eſpecially 
if much heat attends it; putrid efluvia ; warm, calm, ſul- 
try weather, with a moiſt atmo:phere. The proximate 
cauſe is a diſſolution of the blood, which is ſoon produced 
by putrid miaſmata, received either into the lungs by in- 
ſpiration, into the ſtomach with the food, or being gene- 
rated in ſome part, is abſorbed, as from putrid ulcers, &c. 
According to the quantity of putrid matter received into 
the conſtitution, and the diffe:ent parts which it firſt im- 
prefled. the ſymptoms excited will be ſomewhat various; 
if received trom the atmoſphere by the lungs, as when px- 


 trid vapours are diffuſed in a country where theſe diſorders 


are epidemical, or in clote confined places, ſuch as ſhips, 
Jails, &c. in this caſe nervous ſymptoms are firſt pro— 
duced. If the {tomach is firſt difordered thereby, a fick- 
neſs, vomiting, or great anxicty, are brought on; when 
it enters into the blood by abſorption, the blood is at firſt 
diſſolved, then proceed heat, delirium, a diarrhoea, high 


coloured fetid urine, &c.. | 


Putrid fevers attack with more violence than the ner- 
vous. And Dr. Huxham oblerves, that © the rigors are 
greater, the heats ſharper and more permanent, yet. at the 
firſt, they are ſudden, tranſient, and remitting; the pulſe 
is more tenſe and hard, though ſometimes quick and ſmall, 
and at others flow and regular, then fluttering and une- 
qual,” In the beginning it generally happens, that during 
the firſt twenty-four hours, the alternate heat and cold are 
conſiderable, and ſymptoms of ardency are attendant, but 
theſe ſoon vaniſh ; the fever increaſes every evening, and 
in the ſecond week the patient becomes elirious, and the 
ſymptoms, which at firft came on, increaſing, deſtroy the 


patient; or gradually decreaſing, about the end of the ſe- 


cond week, the delirium changes to a ſtupor, and other 
ſymptoms taking place, the patient, from the end of the 
ſecond, or the beginning of the third week, grows better; 
but in ſome caſes. and under ſome kinds of management, 
the putrid ſymptoms increaſe from the ſecond week, both 

in their number and degree, and the patient finks under 
them. In the beginning, the head-ach and vomiting are 
violent; there is often a pain in the temples, or over the 
eyes, and in the bottom of the orbit; the eyes are full and 
heavy, yellowiſh, a little inflamed, then the countenance 


| nance becomes bloated; the temporal arteriesthrob, though 
at the ſame time the pulſe at the wriſt is ſmall; there is a 


ringing in the ears, great dejection of ſpirits and faintneſs, 
reſpiration is difficult, mixed with ſighing, and the breath 


is hot and offenlive ; pains are complained of in the loins 


and limbs, an univerſal wearineſs, and often a load at the 
ſtomach, attend edwith pain and heat there, alſo a nau- 

ſea, and often a diſcharge of blackiſh or bilious matter. In 
the beginning the tongue is white, then grows drier and 
darker coloured: in ſome it is livid, in others black, or of 


a dark pomegranate colour. In the increaſe of the fever, 


the thirſt is the greateſt, but no liquor pleaſes; moſt things 
are mawkiſh and bitteriſh to the taſte, but often the ſenſe. 
of thirſt is little or none during the whole of the diſeaſe ; 

the lips and teeth are furred with a black tenacious ſordes; 
in the beginning the urine is pale and vapid, high colour- 
ed in the advance, and at laſt grows very brown and black- 


iſh, and hath more or leſs of an offenſive ſmell; the ſtools 


are blackiſh and very offenſive; they often run off inſenſi- 


bly ; after profuſe evacuations by ſtool, the belly becomes 


ſwollen and tenſe ; livid fpots appear on the ſkin; hæmor- 
rhages, and cold clammy ſweats appear in fome inſtances 
on the fourth or fifth day, in others not till the eleventh, 
but generally they uſher in death. | | 
 Putrid fevers ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the 
ardent kind, the nervous and inflammatory, particularly 
from the peripneumony. ATION 
The vital heat, and the adheſion and quantity of the 
depend on each 
other; and as the putrid infection both diſſolves the craſ- 
ſamentum, and repels the vital heat, from thoſe circum- 
ſtances, moſt, if not all the ſymptoms that are obſerved 
in putrid diſorders, may be accounted for, whether they 
attack the ſanguine or the ſerous habit. : I 
The prognoſtics are generally very uncertain. A red 
raſh, or an inflamed ſcab below the noſe, or about the 
7 M lips 
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pat ent, ſhould be often changed; the ſtocls and urine 


without any other aids. 


is determined on. | 


immediately ſucceed its operation, 


PUT 


lips, #re favourable for the moſt part; deafneſs at the de- 
chne is generally elteemed a promiſing ſymptom 3 but 
amonglt the unfavourable ones are, a change of voice, 
wild ſtaring eyes, difficulty of ſwallowing, inability to put 
out the tongue, a conſtant inclinatio:1 to uncover the 
breaſt, urine that depoſits a dark or blackith ſegiment, no 
thirlt, inflamed fauces, a pts que with a ſwelled belly, 
bloody ſaliva, purple or livia ſpots on the fkin, black aph- 
the, laborious reſpiration, ichorous and fetid ttools, cold 
ſweats, convulſions, &c. 

The indications of cure are, to check the putrefaction, 
and to recal the vital heat. In order to which, the air in 
the patient's room, and che linen which is worn by the 


ſhould be immediately-conveyed under ground, to prevent 
their diffuſing their morbid qualities in the air. Acid va- 
pours may be diffuſed in the apartments of the ſick, or fu- 
migations of myrrh and other aromatic and aiitiſcptic in- 
gredients may be uſed, In the adwinittration of medi- 
cines, the doſes ſhou'd bt ſo repeated as to ſupport the 
heat of the patient in as equal a degree as is polhible ; the 
medicines and diet may be given in ſmall doſes, and pro- 
portionably frequent, and endeavour to ſupport the heat 
of the patient as near to that of health as may be. 

The diet ſhuuld be acid or aceſcent. The drink ſhootd 
be acidulated, and often mixed with red wine; whey 
n.ade with muſtard is both agreeable to ſome and uſeful to 
molt. The elixir of vitriol, or Clutton's febi1f. fpt, may 
be uſed ior acidulating what the patient drinks. Beef broth 
that is boiled long enough to extract the finer parts of the 
meat, is an excellent part of diet in thefe caſes; but it 
ſhould not be continued boiling until the groſſer parts of 
the meats are drawn out. | 

As to medicines, in many caſes, the bark and ſpirit of 
vitriol, accompanied with the julep of camphor, ſucceed 


Bleeding is rarely, if ever, to be admitted of, for the 


putrefaction ſoon produces all that can be effected by it. 


Some bleed if the pulſe is quick and tenſe; the pain in the 
head and back is violent, the breathing difficult, and other 
ſymptoms of ſtrength appear; but, as the putrid miaſmata 
ſoon produce all that bleeding can effect, and as the 
greateſt point is to ſupport or to recover the vital heat, 
bleeding, as a leſſer ill, may probably be ſometimes admit- 
ted of, but much caution 1s required before the operation 


In general, an antimonial emetic mould begin the cure; 
or the pulv. ipec. may be given with the tart. emet. and 
a cordial draught, or a doſe of the julep. e camph. may 


After the emetic and the ſucceeding draught have been 
taken, give frequent ſmall doſes of the vin. antim. or of 


the tart. emet. with proper antiſeptics and cordials. Neu- 


tral ſalts are generally hurtful, and even the ſp. Mindereri 
is better omitted. | C pow pln 
The bark is a principal means of relief, and ſhould be 
iven very early in the diſorder at the lateſt it ſhould be 
Gn with as ſoon as ſymptoms of inflammation or of ar- 
dency diſappear; and, if theſe do not attend, begin with 
it immediately after the operation of the emetic. The 
bark may be given in ſubſtance, in a cold infuſion with 
water, and in conjunction with ſaffron, ſnake-root, or 
other ſuch like medicines, according to the intention of 
the preſcriber. | 8 | | 
Whilſt the pulſe is quick and full, bliſters are not ad- 


viſable; but generally they are uſeful in the early ſtages of 


theſe fevers, and if one is applied as a former one begins 
to dry, the advantage will be conſiderable in every ſtage. 
If a delirium approaches, the head or back may be bliſter- 
ed, as alſo if the patient 1s comatous. If in the earlier 
{tage of a putrid fover, the patient is delirious, and other 
ſymptoms ſeem to forbid the uſe of bliſters, ſinapiſms may 
be applicd to the feer. | N 


Clyſters are convenient, both for carrying off putrid 


matter from the inteſtines, and for conveying antiputreſ- 


cents there. Though, for ſimply regulating the ſtools, 


perhaps a little tart. emet. and rhub, may be the moſt pro- 
per; and when any purging medicine is uſed for carrying 
of the contents of the bowels, the patient ſhould be ſup- 
ported during their operation with cordial liquors. 


tives. 


| gaſtrica recta; it paſſes over the pylorus to the {hort a 
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| 9 18 * uſeful as an antiſpaſmodie an 
tic, bu i ni iceable j 
705 1 eminently ſerviceable in the be 
3 the antiſeptics fixed air is found i be pecul 
os en aud may be commodioully adminilleres | 
The vis Vitæ muſt be careſully ſupported 
means of which are, acids, the bark, red 
pine poſture. 
If a diarrhoea comes on, give gentle opiates, ſuc] 

ſpec. e ſcord. cum op. or the conf. Democrat. &c 405 
gents are uſeful, but acids are the molt fo in theſe in 
of looſeneſſes, eſpecially it accompanied with per 


d antiſei 
Siuning 0 


5 the princip 
Wine, and a 
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If the petechiæ ſuddenly diſappear, a delirium wil co 
on, and the pulſe fink; in this caſe biiſler the Wo 
the inſides of the thigahs, or apply ſinapiſms to the fo 
Bliſters remaikably relieve the nervous lymptoms at 1 
ant on thele diſorders. 7 1 
However deſfirable a general diaphoreſis may be 
ſhouid never be forced by the uſe of medicines; 40 
mote it, when there is the leaſt degrce of tendengy the 
to, and to Iupp- rt it when prefent, ſub-acid diluents 1 
cordia's, may be freely uſed, 
When petechiæ appear, give ſtrong red wine new 
well acidulated. I 
Sometimes a vomiting continues to afſlict the patie 
after having emptied the ſtomach by means of an emer 
if in this caſe the theriaca Andromach. given with the 


: 
l a 
pl 


line draught fail to relieve, apply a cataplatm of the t of 
riac Andromach. well charged with aromatic ſpices. il 
If a grain or two of the tart. emet. with a {mall qua 1 
tity of rhubarb is given, whenever a diſagrecable tate art 6 
perceived in the mouth, or even without this incicati pal 
if it is repeated every two or three days, much putrid c ide 
luvies will be carried off, which would otherwiſe prox 1 21 
pabulum to ſupport the violence of the diſorder. Jn 0 
See Huxham and Sir John Pringle on Pt Ferd (1 
Fordyce's Elements (part the 2d); An Enquiry into t ud 
Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure of Putrid Tevers, by b, [] 
Fordyce, M. D. f | tl 


 PYCNOTICA. Incraffating medicines. Ine : 
PYG. The buttocks. | | 7 
_ PYLORICA AR TL ERIA. It is a branch of the he pez, 
tic artery, which runs, and is ramiſied on the pylorus, and 
from thence to the cardia, and anaſtamoſes with the a lulp 
ria gaſtrica dextra, and terminates on the pylorusby | 
anaſtomoſes with the coronary artery of the ſtomach. 
PYLORICA VENA. It is a branch from the ve 


portæ ventralis. Sometimes it is only a branch 0! 


of the ſtomach, where it anaſtomoles with the coron 
vein thereof. | 
PYLORUS, from vun, a door, and wen, 19 21 
The word ſignifies a porter, and thus ihe Grecks cal 
the right orifice of the ſtomach, | 
PYOHOIS, 1. e. Hypopyon. | 
PYRAMIDALE COR: US. The ſpermatic cord. 
PYRAMIDALES MUSCULI. The pvramidal 
cles of the belly, alſo called ſuccenturiati. hey pre! 
themſelves next to the aſcending and deſcending ob 
muſcles. They were firſt diſcovered by Fallopius. / 
are ſituated before the extremities of the recll, 27111121 
the fore part of the os pubis, cloſe to the ume! 
grow ſmaller as they proceed; they end in a pos 
are Joſt in the linea alba. Their figure gives ten! 
name. They pull down the linea alba. Fabi 6 
them ſuccenturiati, or auxiliary muſcles, front 17h 
tion that they are only ſupplemental to the rechen 
action, the order of their fibres in both greets; 
theſe being always abſent when the recti ds cus 
fleſhy to the juncture of the oſſa pubis. 3 
PYRAMIDALIA CORPORA. A name ole! 
tuberances from the medulla oblongata, and a 
for the ſpermatic veſſels, | 1 
PYRAMIDALIS NASI [Musc.] It s. 9 
recti and triangularis. One extremity 13 inen 
ſynarthroſis of the os frontis, and oſſa nab 5 it” 
the ſide of the noſe, and is again inſerted into te 
there. | 5 
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mRETHRUM, from vp. fire, becauſe of the ſiery 
«of the root. It is alfo called buphtha mum Creticum. 

_- of pain. Ir is the anthemis pyretbrum, Or at the- 

bos ſimplicibus unifloris decumbentibus, tollis 

1 to multi ſicis, radice longe fervida, flore bellidis, 

1 lis a trailing perennial plant, with finely divided 
. ike thoſe o ſennch or chamomile, and naked thick 

* dearing each a large flower, with a yellow diik, ſur— 

ed with petals of a pure white colour on the upper 

b and of a fine purple underneath, The root ſinks 

in the ground like a Carrot, 1s of a browniſh colour 

41 ootfide, and White within It is a native of the 

nner climes, and 18 brought to us from Italy, but bears 

we old of our climate. It flowers from January to May. 

Me roo's which grow in England are larger than thoſe 

om abroad. | | 

The roots are hot and pungent to the taſte, but have 

kj» or no ſmell. Its pungency is in its reſin, which is 

«fred kind, Water extracts but little of the reſin, (pirit 

pine takes up the whole of it. In diſtillation, neither 
ter nor ſpirit takes up any thing with them. The wa- 
mextract is the moſt in quantity, but the ſpirituous con- 
ins m ſt of the active parts. 

I 3 chiefly uſed as a maſticatory Dr. Lewis recom- 

13.7 decoction of theſe roots with the tinct facra in 

> {or the ſaturnine colic. It is not certain that 

rd itory of the moderns is the ſame with that of the 


Ide, 
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the 
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5 nents. See Newmann's Chem. Works; Lewis's Mat. 

the bl. | | 

le tl PLREXIE, avcerizos, from wuperos, febris vel fervis. 

£8, chile 4ſeate+ | | | 

ll qut MEHFORMLS MUSCULUS. It riſes from the lower 

tate art of 16.6 os facrum, here it is joined to the os ilium; 

*Icatic pies through the ſciatic notch, and is inſerted into 

iche Ide of the tip of the trochanter major, ſerving as a rota- 

proy * an extenſor, or an abductor, according to the direc- 
kn of the thigh. It is called pyriformrs from its figure, | 

' Fevel d fiacus externus from its ſituation. | | 

into | PIRITES. Fire-ſtones. "They are alſo called marcha- 

. by . They are called fr e-/tones, becauſe they ſtrike fire with 
tel, By expoſing them to the air they become vitriolic; 
ne are calcined, and then expoſed to the air. They 
j much in their appearances, being of different colours, 

the he pes, and internal ſtructure. In moſt parts they are 

orus, and near the ſurface of the earth. They conſiſt chieſſy 
the a luphur, iron, and unmetallic earth; in ſome there is 
rus by tle copper 3 in the yellow ſort there is much ſulphur; 
nach. te white there is but little. 

the z ben yrites ate expoſed to the air, the inflammable 

ch of nt of their ſulphur is diſſipated, the ſtones become pow- 

ſhort a Tj, and acquire a vitriolic taſte; the rain now falling 
> coton em, waſhes away the remaining acid of the ſul- 
ous contents, and veſſels are placed underneath to re- 

19.20 it; and from this the green vitriol is generally made. 

.cks cal Ves are not uſed medicinally in ſubſtance, but in 
my they obtain the common ſulphur therefrom ; arti- 
uw triols are prepared from them; and it is ſuppoſed 

cord. ate chalybe ate ſ prings receive their impregnation ſrom 

nidal ay See Lewis's Mat. Med. Dit. of Chem. Neu- 
ey prel uh Chem. Works. | | | 
ng obi AVO NT WATER. It is one of the principal of 
ius. 1 daydeate kind. | | NT 
9 ö age In Scotland this is called the water-braſh. 


n Places it as a genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neu- 
A 5 order ſpaſmi. This diſorder is named pyreſis ſue- 
; Paurages, but Linnæus calls it cardialgia ſputa- 


e zn 


| breaſt, or any ſinuous ulcer. 
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toria. Dr. Cullen conſiders the pyrofes as an idiopathic 
diſcaſe, and ſeems to be the firſt who hath treated of it in 
a ſyſtem, He obſerves, that ir is a difeaſe frequent among 


people in lower life, but occurs alſo, though more rarely, 


in people of better condition It appears (he ſays} moſt 
frequently in perions under middle age, but teldom in any 
perſons belore the age of puberty. When it has once 
taken place, it is ready to recur occaſionaiiy for a long 


time after, but it ſeldom appears in perſons conſiderably 


advanced in life. It affects both ſexes, but more fre— 
quently the female; it ſometimes attacks pregnant wo— 
men, and fome women only when they arc in that condi— 
tion. Of other women, it more freque':tly affects the un- 
married, and of the married, moſt frequently the barren 
it frequently happens to women labouring unde1 the fluor 
albug The fits of this diſeaſe uſually come on in the 
morning and ſorenoon, when the ſtomach is empty. The 
firſt ſympioms of it is a pain at the pit of the ſtomach, 


with a ſenſe of conſtriction, and as 1f the ſtomach was 


drawn towards the back; the pain is increafed by raiſing 
the body into an ereCt poſture, and, therefore, the body 


is bended forward. This pain is often very ſevere; and 
| after continuing for ſome time, it brings on an eruCtation 


of a thin watery fluid in c nfiderable quantity: this fluid 
hath ſometimes an acid taſte, but very often is without 
this, and abſolutely i1-ſipid. The eructation is ſor ſome 
tive frequently repeated, and does not immediately give 
relief to the pain which preceded it, but does fo at length, 


and puts an end to the fit. The fits come on without any 
evident exciting cauſe; they attack perſons uſing animal 


food, but more frequently thoſe who live on milk and fa- 
rinacea. Cold applied to the lower extremities ſeems of- 
ten to be an exciting cauſe, and ſo is every confide: able 
emotion of mind. The doctor gots on to oblerie, that the 


nature of this aſfeCtion is not very obvious, but he thinks it 
may be explained as tollows: 1 ſeems to begin by a ſpaſm 
of the muſcular fibres of che ſtomach, which is aſterwards, 
in a certain manner, communicated to the blood-reflels 
and exhalents, ſo as to increaſe the impetus of the fluids in 


the veſſels, while a conliriCtion takes place on their extre- 


mities ſhe increaſed impetus pours out a larger quan- 


tity of fluid than uſual, while the conſtriction upon their 
extremities allows only the pure watery parts to be poured 
out, analogous, as I judge, in every reſpect to what hap- 
pens in the diabetes hyſtęricus. As to the cure, little can 
be done. Opium relieves the paroxyſm. 'The vitriolic 
ther, volatile alkali, &c.. are ſometimes of ſervice. Lin— 
neus ſpeaks of the nux vomica being uſeiul, but to pre- 
vent the returns of this diſorder is not eaſy. See Cullen's 
Firſt Lines, vol. iii. | PN ne NL 

PYROSIS. It is the name of a diſcaſe in the ear, 
which affects the patient as if a heat was excited there by 
a burning coal. ; ES 


PYROTECHNIA, from woe, fire, and 1exv, art. 


Chemiſtry. 


PYRUS. The pear- tree. The tree and fruit are ſuſſi- 
ciently known not to need any deſcription. From pears the 
liquor called perry is obtained by expreſſion. 


PYULCON, from voy, pus, and ex, to draw, An 


inſtrument to fetch out the matter from the cavity of the 


PYURiA. The ſame as Dyſuria mucoſa. 9-4 


PYURIA ARTHRITICA. The ſame as dyſuria mu- 


coſa. Res | 1 5 
PYURIA VISCIDA. The ſame as dyſuria mucoſa. 
PYURIA MUCOSA. The ſame as dyſuria mucoſa. 
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The antients fixed on this day as the laſt to which 
h acute diſtempers could extend, calling all thoſe 
chronical which continued longer. But Dr. James ob- 
ſerves, that he hath ſeen an acute diſeaſe which conti- 
nued ſixty days b 8 
QUADRANS. A three ounce meaſure was formerly 
thus named. | 1 
QUADRATI MUSCULI. Four ſquared muſcles. 
See OccieiTAL1is MuscuLus. _ ; 
QUADRATUS FEMORIS. This muſcle riſes from 
the outſide of the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and it is in- 
ſerted into the line between the trochanter major and mi- 
nor, ſerving to rotate the thig. 6 
| 88 GEN, i e. Platyſma myoides. 
__ QUADRATUS LUMBORUM. This muſcle riſes 
from the ſpine of the ilium, whence it goes to the tranſ- 
verſe proceſſes of the four upper lumbar vertebræ, and 
partly from theſe tranſverſe proceſſes, which part goes to 
the laſt rib. This mulcle lies between the contained 
parts of the belly, and the erectors of the back, and ſerve 
to pull the body to one fide, by bringing the laſt rib down. 
This muſcle is alfo called quadrigeminus, and lumbaris 
externus; underneath it a troubleſome abſceſs is ſome- 
times formed. See ABSCESs of the LoiNns. — 
QU ADRIFOLIUM. A name for the tiifolium, 9 
drifolium, hortenſe album. „ 
AD RIGà, alſo Cataphracta. A bandage for the 
ſternum and ribs. It is twenty-four feet long, three or 
four fingers broad, with two heads; it binds upon the 
thorax and ſternum more firmly when the ribs are frac- 
tured. The middle is placed on one ſide of the body; the 


OR DIES. The fortieth day. 


— 


two heads are carried ſo as to interſect on the oppoſite 
. ſhoulder; they are brought back to where they begin, and 


then paſs circularly round the body. | 
QUADRIGEMINI. A name for the following four 


muſcles taken together, viz. pyriformis, gemellus ſupe- 


' rior, gemellus inferior, and the quadratus femoris. 
_  QUADRIGEMINUS, i. e. Quadratus lumborum. 
QUARTANA CONTINUA. | 
The paroxyſm returns every fourth day, after previous 
pandiculations and horripilations, but does not very ex- 
actly obſerve its period; nor when the paroxyſm abates 
does it totally intermit, but is only milder on the inter- 
' mediate days than in that in which the paroxyſm happens. 
The heat is alſo preternaturally intenſe, the pulſe in- 
creaſed, the appetite languid, the ſtrength low, the mouth 
dry, the head giddy, the fleep reſtleſs, the urine red, 
thick, and with a high coloured ſediment. 5 
QUARTANA DUPLEX. A double quartan. It is 
when within four days two ſucceeding paroxyſms happen, 
in ſuch a manner, that each preſerves its proper type, and 


peculiar time of acceſſion, alternately. correſponding to the 


preceding paroxyſm, and the third day only being totally 
free from the fever. | Is 
. QUARTANA FEBRIS. An ague, or quartan fever. 


It hath two fits in four days, or two days free from the 


fit, ſo on the firſt and the fourth the fever attends, and on 
the ſecond and third it is free; the acceſſion of the fit is 
in the afternoon. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe 
in the claſs pyrexiz, and order febres. It is uſually both 
more violent and obſtinate than a tertian. Sometimes a 
quartan fever is double, that is, when the fits come on 
every other time at different hours, and ſo that the third 
day only is free from fever, It is called ſpurious when the 
fit begins at any other time of the day than about four or 
five o'clock in the evening. 
The fits. return with greater regularity generally than is 
obſerved in other ſpecies of fevers. 
The cure is as related for intermitting fevers» 


| no certain period for its 


chemiſtry, by which the 
equal to a fourth part of the quantity of another. th, 


are obliged to facilitate the action of the aqua fortis by 


| been no interruption to its cryſtallization ; and this 


| agate and flint never or ſeldom having proper figures; 
Continued quartan. 


QU A 


QUARTANA LEGITIMA. The fam 
It obſerves its periods in its proper returns, 
afternoon, more exactly than in an 


QUARTANA SPURIA. 


e as quart 
Which ig in 
y other ſpecies of fest 
Spurious Quartan lt 1M 
| returns, which, however, ig 
the forenoon generally; the heat alſo is greater and af 
the patient more than the cold fit does. LY 
QUARTARIUS. A meaſure which contains abe 
four ounces. | 
QUARTATIO. Quartation. It is an operation 
quantity of one thing is m 


Thus when gold, allayed with ſilver, is to be parted, 


ducing the quantity of the former of theſe metals 16 
fourth part of the whole maſs, which is don: by ſuf 
ently encreaſing the quantity of the filver, if it be necef] 
Some extend this name to the operation of parting, 

QUARTURA, 1. e. Quartatio. 

QUARTZ. It is a hard vitrifiable fone, called 
quarizoſe ſtone. It is found both with o:e- and with 
them. According to Cronſtedt, it always forms hex 
nal priſms, pointed at one, or both ends, when there 


{tallized quartz is rock cryſtal, which, like the uncry 
lized quartz, is colourleſs or coloured, tranſparent or op 
See Dict. o Chemiſtry, edit. 2. In Feſſiiogy, the yu 
zoſe ſione is an order in the cla's of ſtones; the charadl 
of this order are, that it is a foſſil body, itriking fire u 
ſteel, and either tranſparent or figured, and of a | 
ſtructcure. | 5 
Of the tranſparent quartz, called qu res cryſtal, 
the various precious ſtones, as the diamond, ruby, & 
According to Mr, Edwards, the characters of quar 
cryſtal are, that it is a gquartzo/e tone, which is wel 
tinguiſhed from the other foſſil bodies of the ordet 
quartz, being never properly inveſted with an out 
cruſt, clearer than flint and agate, frequently figur 


breaking in ringlets like flint, and wanting the celicue 
pearance of agate, and being by the character of the on 
diſtinguiſhed from all other foſſil bodies. | 
Different ſorts of quartzoſe cryſtal frequently are cal 
precious ſtones; the reaſon for this diſtinction being cl 
on account of their beauty and hardneſs, tor the 
great luſtre; and many of them are ſo hard, that | 
cannot be touched by the file, yet, upon this or any 0 
diſtinction, to conſider precious ſtones as different be 
from quartzoſe cryſtal, and to arrange them accor«i! 
is contrary to nature, and all the laws of arrange 
Duartzoſe cryſtal, poſſeſſing an eminent degree ot b0 
ty and hardneſs, is called ruby, when it hath a fue 


1 
* 


colour, and preſerves it in the fire; ſaphire, wh- ** 10 
a bright blue colour; topaz, when it bas a bead! 2 
golden yellow colour; emerald, when it hahe N. 
green colour; chryſolite, when it bath a dulky 2 * 
colour, with a caſt of yellow; amethyſt, when it 15 . 

violet colour; garnet, when, it hath a decp rec coil 1 
hyacinth, when it hath rather a deep red colour, fed ba. 
ing to a flame colour; beryl, or aqua marina, when it N 
a ſea or bluiſh green colour. The guνα,AAarſe erylial, J Ra 
is ſuperior to all other precious ftones in 115 Pe“ it 
luſtre, beauty, and hardneſs, and which attracts Ra 
is called diamond, and is of various colours, dee Fel Non 
of Follilogy, The precious ſtones (ſee Cr un 1 
been extolled in medicine, but their abſolute intolub 4 
in the human ſtomach renders them incapable ol 99 N 
neſs, and the preſent practice rejects them. J 
QUASSI LIGNUM. Quaſi wood. 165 6% N 
called from a negro who was named Quaſh * * 


eam, and uſed it medicinally. He had great ſucceſs 
3 it in fevers of the intermittent, malignant, and 
e kinds. It is the quaſſia amara, or the graſ/ia flori- 
";ermaphroditiss foliis imparipinnatis, foliolis oppoſitis 
ob petiolo articulato alato, floribus racemoſis, Linn. 
TE nod hath no ſmell, is very bitter, and ſtronger and 

ed than that of any one medicament yet 


more concentrat 


horn; . . h bi - ] - 
n de uſed as is common with bitters in general; it may 


legiven in the form of pills, powders, or infuſion. Qualſi 
mie 2 tincture with it in brandy, but an infuſion of it in 
ing water ſeems to be the beſt preparation. A dram 
my be infuſed in a pint of boiling water, and an ounce 
may be given for one doſe, When the bark could not be 
men, the intermiſſion of fevers, the gi with an 
equal quantity of rad. ſerpent. V. infuſed in boiling wa- 
vr, anſwered every end that was expected from the bark ; 


5 abt \ layed vomiting, and appeared powerfully to reſiſt pu- 


| election. | | 

tion QUAT RIO. The aſtragalus. 

is m QUERCER A, i. e. Epialos. : | | 
7 thi QUERCUS. The oak tree. It is the quercus robur, 
ted, x ercus foliis deciduis oblongis ſuperne latioribus, ſinu— 
is by us 2cutioribus, angulis obtuſis, Linn. The common 
ls 10 Bel oak trees It is a common forelt tree, and 1s 
uff hown in all parts of Europe. The bark is a ſtrong aſtrin- 
ecclly nt, moderately bitter, having no particular ſmell; with 
g. 
Wh: ved with ſucceſs in intermitting fevers, and in gicet- 
Ved Wiz gangi1cnous wounds and ulcers, in which caſes, ſome 
with h its extract is as good as the extract of the bark. Both 
hene mer, and reQified ſpirit, take up its virtues. The bark 
there more uſed for tanning than as a medicine. | 


this e UERCUS MARINA. See KALI. 


ane QUETALES. Diſeaſes in which the voluntary and in- 


or op untary motions, and the ſenſes are diminiſhed. 

he 4ud QUINA QUINA, The Peruvian bark. 

Hare UINCUNX, a five ounce meaſure. | 

; hre QINQU EFOLIUM, alfo called pentaphyllon. Com- 

tak don cinquefoil, five-tingers, or five-leaved graſs. It is 
ang plant, with ſerrated leaves, ſer five together, on 

ma ty pedicles. It is perennial, grows wild on clayey 

1 | EF IM _ | 

f guar | 

; well 

>. Ordelt 

1 out 


Vit is totally void of ſtypticity. As a bitter, it 


enuginous ſolution it ſtrikes an inky blackneſs. It hath. 


| 


RAC 


| grounds, and flowers in June. The roots are aft ringent, 


they give out their virtue to water and to ſpirit. The 
_— are of the jame nature as the roots. See Raii 

iſt. f 

QUINQUEFOLIUM. A name for a ſpecies of tor- 
mentilla, of a ſpecies of argentina, and a ſpecies of ſina- 
piſtrum. a | 

QUINQUINA. The Peruvian bark. 

UINQUE NERVIA, i. e Plantago. 


_ QUINTA FSSENTIA. Quinteſſences. They are 


made by adding to any eſſential oil twelve times its quan- 


tity of pure alcohol of wine, and ſhaking them ſo toge= 
ther, that the oil may not appear. If theſe are diſtilled 
in 2 cloſe veſſel, with a fire of go deg. by Farenh. therm. 
the alcohol will riſe with only the prefiding ſpirit of the 


oil; and if with care the thinner part is ſeveral times ſe- 
parated from the thicker, by repeated gentle cohobation, 


the alcohol will at length be fo impregnated witt- hoſe 
oily ſpirits, as to appear to be almoſt pure ſpirit itſelf, 
leaving a groſs exhauſted oil belund. | 


Dry guinteſJences are made by diffolving an aromatic oil 


in alcohol of wine, then adding to them ten times their 
weight of ſugar finely powdered, then placing them in a 
proper place and veſſel for.exhaling the ſpirit from the ſu- 
gar, but preſerving it from being loſt. Thus the ſugar 
will remain dry, but with the virtues of the aromatic oil 
in it. Ji. in a glaſs of wine is a good cordial. . 


QUINTANA. 


QUISQUILIUM. A grain of chermes. | 
_ OQUOUIDIANA CONTINUA., The continued quo- 
tidian of Vogel, is the continued quartan of Cullen. 
QUOTIDIANA FEBRIS. A quotidian fever. It in- 


termits, but retnrns every day, and that generally early in 


the morning: when the fit approaches at any othec time 


of the day, it is called ſpurious or anomalous. Dr. Cul- 


len places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiz, and 
order febres. The blood is more denſe in this ſpecies of 


intermittents than of any other. For the general method 
of cure, ſee INTERMITTENT FEVER. | 


QUOTIDIANA SOPOROSA, i. e. Tertiana Carotica, 


figur DUR —— — 
ulcs; 
elicate 
{ the o 
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rent bo | | 
ccordin 
rangem J AbDOIDES. See RHABDOIDES. 
e of bl \ RABIES, i. e. Hydrophobia. When from the 
e bite of a mad dog, the patient hath a deſire of 
hen it! (0g, the canine madnets is called rabies. 1 
autifal RACEMUS, A cluſter, ſuch as a bunch of grapes, or 
11 berries, or other fruit which grows in cluſters ; or 
FT talk divided into ſeveral branches, ſuſtaining each 
"his or ſruit, ſet thick together, as is ſeen in grapes, 


LCITALGIA, i. e. Colic, particularly the colica 


ACHIALGIA METALLICA, i. e. Colica PiQto- 


lla ab ADIAPNEUSTLA, i. e. Colica 
Kum, | | 
MICHIALGIA TRAUMATICA, i. e. Colica Picto- 


MCHITIS, ſo Dr. Gliſſon called it, from paxis, the 
be back, becauſe he ſuppoſes a fault in the ſpinal 


RCHIALGTA PICTONUM, i. e. Colica Pictonum. 


CUTE, or Rachiæi. The muſcles belonging to 


marrow produces it. The rickets. This diſorder is 
In ſome countries it is called the 

Engliſh diſeaſe, though it is much more frequent elfſe- 
where: it did not appear in England until about the mid- 
dle of the ſeventeenth century, from whence it is ſaid to 


alſo called cyttonoſus. 


have ſpread all over Europe, and whence it obtained the 
name of Engliſh. Dr. Gliſſon ſays, that it was firſt ob- 
ſerved in the Weſt of England, in the counties of Dorſet 


and Somerſet, betwixt the years 1600 and i620, and that 


afterwards it ſpread. _ | | „ 

It is a chronical diſeaſe, and a ſpecies of cachexy. Dr. 
Cullen places this genus of diſeafe in the claſs cachexiæ, 
and the order intumeſcentiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two vari- 
eties. © 1. Rachitis ſimplex ; when there is no other diſ- 
caſe. 2. Rachitis cum aliis morbis conjuncta. The whole 
habit is affected, but more particularly the heads of the 
bones or joints, with their ligaments and cartilages; and 
alſo the whole cranium. Bodies that have been diſſected 
after the death of ricketty patients, were found to have 
pale and flaccid muſcles, ſwelled lungs, enlarged livers, 


mdurated meſenteric glands, ſpongy bones, the nodes on 


them were ſoſt, and the marrow within them like bloody 
7N | | ſerum, 


An ague, the paroxyſm of which re- 
turneth every fifth day; the ſecond, third, and fourth are 
free from fever, e | | e 
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ferum. Some obſerve, that the top of the ſpinal marrow 
is uncommonly hard and obſtructed, that water is lodged 
between the dura and pia mater, and that the brain 1s 
large. LEY 
Uſually the ſubjeQs are children from fix months to fix 
years of age, though ſometimes its attack is not before the 
ſixth year, or even after. Mr. Bfomfield gives an inſtance 
of a woman being afflicted with, and at length dying un- 
der this diſorder. See his Chirurg. Obſ. vol. ii. c. 2 
Children who cut their tecth late are diſpoſed to this com- 
laint, 
, The remote cauſes are, whatever hinders digeſtion, 
generates a viſcid e in general leſſens the vis vitæ. 
A cold moiſt atmoſphere diſpoſes to the ricke!'s, whence 
the greater frequency thereof in marſhy countries. In 


Holland, and at Halle in Saxony, this diſorder prevails 


very much, on account of their atmoſphere being filled 
with moiſt and otherways unfſalutary..exhalations. Bad 
nurſing, a too aceſcent diet, &c. are allo cauſes of this 
kind. The immediate cauſes are, ſuch an indiſpoſition 
of the ſpinal marrow as prevents a due paſſage of the vi- 
tal heat along it, whence all thoſe parts which receive 
nerves therefrom are but poorly nouriſhed z whilſt a re- 
gundance of this neceſſary principle is conveyed to the 
head, whence its extraordinary increaſe, and the florid 
complexion uſually obſerved in patients thus afflicted; and, 
as Dr. Hunter obſerves, a deficiency of the oſſeous or of 
the earthy matter of the bones. [is 

The chief differences in this diſorder are from the greater 
or leſſer number of the following ſymptoms being attend- 
ant in one and the ſame patient; and from the difft rent de- 
grees of their violence. Uſually the firſt appearance of this 
kind is in the eighth or ninth month of the child's age; 
by degrees ſeveral parts of the body become difproportion- 


ed, the ſkin grows lax, the belly becomes flaccid, the 


mulcles wear away, particularly thoſe of the neck, the 
Joints of the hands, arms, knees, and feet grow large, fo 
that there ſeems to be excreſceneies on the bones of the 
wiilts and ankles ; the bones at length are too weak to ſup- 
port the body, and, as, well as the ſpine, they grow crook- 
ed; the child walks with more and more difficulty, until 
it entirely loſes the uſe of its feet; the carotids and jugu- 
lars fwell, but the other blood: veſſels ſeem leſs : the head 
grows large; the ſutures are viſible; the fontancl is often 


membranous; the neck is too weak to ſupport the head 
flexdily; the countenance is lively; the chiid is more ſen- 


ſ.ble than is common to children of the fame age; the 
breaſt is ſtrait, and compreſſed on its fide, The fleinum 
riſes up tharp, and in a point, and the extremities of the 
ribs are knotty; the diſeaſe at length increaſing, a fever 
comes on, which is followed by a cough, a difficulty of 
breathing, and other ſymptoms which continue during 
life; the wriits are knotty and diſtorted, lo are the an- 
kles; the ribs protuberate and grow crooked ; the hypo- 
chondres ſwell; other ſymptoms reſembling the conſump— 
tion come on, and at length deſtroy the patient. Chil- 
dren who are old enough to walk go tottering and wad- 
«ling along; but they like beſt to fit ſtill, and as their dif- 
order increaſes, they would always lay down ; the teeth 
come forward very flowly, and wich much uneaſineſs, ſoon 


decay and fall out: and it is remarkable that moſt of this 


time the appetite fails not, nor does the patient ſeem to 
- digeſt with difficulty what he eats. _ . 

The rictets do not often prove fatal; but when an hec- 
tic fever, conſumptive ſymptoms, or an aſthma, &c. ſuc— 
ceed, the patient is carried off by them. If the diforder 
continues after the fifth year of the chiid's age, it proves 
difficult of cure, and the body uſually continues weakly 
and deformed for ſome years after. When a faulty air or 
a bad diet are the cauſe, or if it is fuccecded by the ſmall- 
pox, the itch, or other cutaneous eruptions, and is not ac- 
companied with conliderable incurvation of the bones, and 
inability to motion, the cure is not very difficult. The 
bones of the legs, though very crooked, will become nearly 
and often quite ſtraight during the growth of the child, 
if it becomes ſtrong and healthy. 

he intentions of cure are, to diſſolve the viſcidity of 
the juices, open obſtructions, and promote a free circula- 
tion, and then to increaſe the vital heat and ſtrengthen the 
ſolids. 

The diet ſhould be light, cordial, and nutritious 3 be of 


to the child, an hour before dinner every dap, 


R AD 


broth, in which cray-fiſhes are boileds js 
; e 

broth alone; ſpiced meats are uſeful ; N or be 

a little cinnamon mixed with it will be a pro 3 A 

'The air ſhould be dry and warm; per chang 


*y + exerciſ. © 0 
the ability of the child, ſhould be mene —_ 
frequent. To keep the child dry and clean ww 


much to relief. 


Gentle emetics and lenient purges ſho 
; uld beg 
cure, particularly the tinct. ſacr, and tin&, 4 win 


in equal parts; theſe may be repeated two or three ume f 
or equal parts of calomel and rhubarb may be a, 10 
repeated to as not to ſalivate: after theſe, when the 5 : 
dren's bellies are ſwelled, give pills of the gall of ts 6 
pikes'as deobſtruents; or, if the patient i cit 
the viſcera are not ſound, ſaponaceous medicines li 0 
be given, particularly the ſal diureticus. pe 
Linimenis may be uſeful both by their eſſicacy 48 m g 
dicines, and by the friction uſed in the proper applid 
tion of them. R ol. Palme 3 ii. balſ . Peruv. and i, C 
ammon. aa 3 11. ol. n. m. per expr. 3 i. ol. carioph, R 
ſuccin. aa gut, xxm. with this or even with {p. vini. e. 1 
the ſpine aud any of the affected joints be rubbed twict 10 
day. If beſore the uſe of the liniment, &c. the parts ® 
rubbed before the fire with a large flannel.cloth, their c 1 
cacy will be more increaſed. Dry frictions alone are! he 0 
culiarly uſeful. _ | * 
It on trial cold bathing is found to excite a glow 50 
warmth, it may be continued with advantage; if onf bone 
firſt uſing the cold bath the child thivers, put it betwe M 
blankets until it grows warm or ſweats a little; a! * 
wards uſe warm water, and gradually procecd to the "mY 
of colder. _ _ MW 
To warm the. conſtitution and ſtrengthen it, notl M 
excels the cort. Peruy. and flor. mart. The firſt my th 
given in powder, or in the form of an infuſion, and * 
latter alſo may be given in ſubſtance or tincture, Inſt re 
of theſe the unruſted ſme filings of iron may be mix mY 
with mild aromatics, and waſhed down with any bitter N. 
fuſion. Dr. Zaviani gives the flor. mart. gr. v. more 0 
leſs, every day for two weeks, interpoling the puly. ri khr 
gr. v. once in four or five days; he then omus the me 0 
cines during two weeks, after which he repeats them | 
before. But if the patient is feveriſh, give him te iu e: 
cort. Peru. cum elix. vitr. inſtead of the iron or any 0d dich 
preparations. | „ R. 
The ſal tart. is highly extolled in this diſtaſe. In aich 
fourth vol. of the Edinb. Med. Comm. is the foo * 
account of its efficacy: A boy of ſeven years old, N. 
laboured under rickets to a great degree; his inferior cn dic 
mities were become ſtiff and immoveable; the abe. of for 
flaccid; be was emaciated with a diarrhoea and con dell 
(weatings, and had five fiſtulous ulcers all running 46 iz 
ſame time. The ſollowing was preſcribed : E. dect be l. 
cort. Peruy. Z viii. ſalis tartari 3 fs. m. Half of | N30 
mixture was taken every day. In the courſe of one mk I 
the patient was ſo far recovered as to be able to rie 120 "pb 
bed, and to walk with ſome ſupport. At that time tne 8 Ra 


was changed for the rubia tinctorum; and in leſs than! 
months, the boy was ſo recovered as to Was Vi 
crutch, and the utcers by that time were nearly ned 
Many riche!ty people have been cured by a watery 
tion of the ſalt of tartar, without any other meas 9 
uſcd. . . | | ME 

'The ofmunda regalis, or flowering fern, if ge 7 
coction, powder, or extract, is recommended as Cl 
efficacy in this diſorder. 


BY GE | 180 
A vials of claret, with a morſel of brea'! ſhould 15 
and af 


ven in 


in the evening. | ol 
See Boerhaave's Aphoriſms; F. Hoffmanns Op, bl; 
iii. p. 487, & Swan's Tranflation el Sydenhan's; 1 
ſecond edit. p. 64, 65, 384, 604, note k. 7 
vol. i. p. 65, 71. Shaw's Practice of Phy lic. na 
Treatiſe on the Rickets. Petit's Diſcaſes of the 4 
RACHOSIS. Excoriation of the relaxed ſcrotom. 
RADLEUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Radias: a 
RADLAUS EXTERNUS, i. e. Extenſor Caf 
diahs. : 
RADIALIS ARTERIA. 
ral artery, It runs down the ſide of the ra 


dius, © 


. © . 1 1 into 
| by the ſupinator longus; at the wriſt it 61116 


R Al 


hich paſſing over the palm of the hand, is loſt | 


£ ” 


* 15 part of the thumb; the other paſſes on, 
4 between the metacarpel bone of the fore-finger, 
n 


de ürſt bone of the thumb, plunges into the palm, 
yn ; ms a ſort of arch there. In its courſe, it fends off 
5 which run on both ſides of che hand, communi— 
＋ the cubital branches, and is loſt among the me- 
( a 


bones. 
R : nale MUSCULUS. Sce the extenſor and the 
tim a fexoT muſcles. 


DIALIS. The nerve ſo called. See Cervi- 


ly A RA 
als  ADIALIS EXTERNA [VEna.] When the ce- 
ed, Mica hath reached the bend of the arm, it divides into 


wo principal branches, one is called the radialis externa ; 
x ſpreads about, and along the ſore-arm. 85 
NablaLIS INTERNAVENA. It is a long branch 
ton the mediana cephalica. 135 

RADICULA. A name for the raphanus. 

RADIUS. Radius, a ſtaff or beam. It is one of the 
nes of the fore-arm, which is ſo called from the reſem- 


twie Nance it bears to the ſpoke of a wheel. Its upper extre- 
arts pity is formed into a ſmall circular head, which is hollow- 
Cir e il for an articulation by arthrodia, with the tubercle of 


te os humeri at the fide of the trochlea; and the half of 
ke round circumference of the head, next to the ulna is 
mooth, to be received into the ſemilunated cavity of that 
ne. The lower extremity of the radius is much larger 
han the ſuperior; it is flattened before, and grooved 
lckwards by the tendons of the muſcles. The extremity 
the radius is hollowed for the reception of the bones of 
te writ, The reaſon why the fibres of the iuteroſſeus li- 


nt ment run obliquely upwards from the ulna to the adi 
| may that as ihis laſt is very ſlightly articulated to the os hu- 
and 


deri, in a fall the force of it would be communicated to its 

mer extremity, and caſily diflocate it if this ligament was 

t to take off the force of the fall. | | 
RADIX. A root. It is that part of a plant by which 


Je mi 
bitter 


more t mturaliy receives its nouriſhment. Some roots are 
uly, ri ſy, others are fibrous, and others again are woody. 
tue me koots are divided into different ſpecies. Linnæus di- 
the les them into fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous, which 
the 108 ke again ſubdivided by other diſtinctions, the chief of 
any ch wich are the following: e 


RADIX A8 PHOD ELI.  Aſphodel root. It is that 


; 0 ch is compoſed of ſeveral oblong fleſhy knobs, Of this 
1 nd are the king'e-ſpear, and the day-lily. 

ch RADIX BULBOSA. Ihe bulbous root. It is that 
[107 ex lich conſiſts of ſeveral coats, involving one another, or 
boy lf kreral ſcales lying one over another. The firſt of theſe 


ne mol 
le from 


bass and Corn. , 
a the 


RADIX GRANULOSA. A granulous root. It is a 


tan, Ind of granulous root, conſiſting of many ſmall fleſhy 
* nds, which reſemble grains of corn. Of this kind is the 
riy les Mite ſaxifrage, T | | | 
ate RADIX GRUMOSA. A grumous root. It is one 
ena h confiſts in many oblong fleſhy knobs, joined to one 
i tre at the top. Ot this ſort is the ranunculus. | 
met DIX PALMATA. A handed root. It is a tu- 
as 018 Mus root, divided, as it were, into ſeveral fingers, 
abe! is reſemble a hand. Of this ſoit is the handed 
and  PADIx TESTICULATA. A teſticulated root. It is 
Oper. adde tuberous root, for it conſiſts of two knobs, re- 
WA "Hb ag of teſticles. Of this ſoit are ſome of the 
I IPECIES., | 
1227 [DIX TUBEROSA. A tuberous root. It conſiſts 
Boneg 0 7 8 fefty ſubſtance, and is generally roundiſh. 
rotull Nats = is the owe bread. : | : 
TR. 1 JUAN LOPEZ LUSITANIS. It is the ra- 
. Carpi ke] = obezieng, Pharm. Edinb. Radix Indica, a Jo- 
wats” denominata Gaubii Adverſar. cap. vi. The 

rhe k . n unknown tree, growing, as ſome ſay, at Goa, 
us, C0 :Ppoſe in Malacca, from whence it is ſometimes 


Jug . » . . . - 
"3 [0 Batavia. It 15 met with in PICCES of different 
vis 


* ſome, at leaſt, of two inches diameter. The 


. * 
25 150 


b called a tunicated root. Of this ſort are onions, &c. The 


mg 1 ls called a ſquamous, or ſcaly root. Of this ſort are 
as CCT . | 
lt ct RADIX FIBROSA. A fibrous root. It is one which 


tonſils only of ſmall fibres like hairs. Of this fort, ſee. 


RAN 


woody part is whitiſh and very light; ſofter, more ſpongy 
and whiter next the bark, inclu ng a denter, m what 
reddiſh medullary part. 'The bark is rough, wrinkled, 
brown, ſoft, and as it were woolly, pretty thick, covered 
with a thin, paler cuticle; neither the woody nor cortical 
part hath any remarkable ſmell or taſte, nor any appear- 
ance of reſinous matter. On boiling in water, no odour is 
emitted, and the {trained liquor, which is of a yellow hue, 
is almoſt inſipid, only impreſling the tongue with a very 
light, obſcure bitteriſhneſs, and without viſcidity. The ex- 
tract obtained by evaporating the decoction, is equally void 
of ſenſible aQivity. Rectihed ſpirit is tinged by the roo? 
of a brown colour, but acquires no particular taſte. After 
drawing off the ſpirit from the tincture, a matter remains 
reſembling balſam, which bubbles and inflames in the fire, 
and has a hitteriſh taſte, like that of opium. | 

This rot is regarded in the Exſt Indies as a medicine of 
extraordinary efficacy in diarrhoeas, Ganbius, in his Ad- 
verſaria, ſtates ſome experiments made with it, which, in 
ſome degree, confirm its reputation it appeared remark- 


ably effectual in abating colliquative diarrhœas, which had 


reſiſted the uſual remedies, and thoſe attending the laſt 
ſtage of conſumptions were particularly relieved by its uſe. 
It ſeems not to act by an aſtringent power, but by a fa- 
culty of reſtcaining and appeaſing ſpaſmodic and inordi— 
nate motions in the inteſtines. Gaubius compares its 
action to that of ſimarouba, but thinks it more efficacious 
than this medicine. The powder is given with any pro- 
per vehicle, in doſes from fiſtcen to thirty grains, repeat- 
ed three or four times a day. A tincture made with com- 
mon ſpirit is ſaid to be equally effeQual with the root 3 of 
this tinckure the doſe was a tea- ſpoonful three times a day. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. edit. 3. | 
RAMALIS VENA. The vena portz, 
RAMEX. An hernia. 9 „ 
RAMEX VARICOS US, i. e. Hernia varicoſa. 5 
RAMU S. A branch. It is the diviſion of a ſtalk, or 
a tree; it is called a bough _ | | 
RAMUS INFERIOR. A name of the third maxil- 
lary branch of the nerves, which proceed from the ſifth pair, 
RAMUS SUPERIOR, i. e. Frontalis nervus. | 
RANA. The frog, or paddock. The ſpawn of frogs 
er Oy uſed for cooling, but now it is wholly ne— 
glected. | 1 = | 
8 RANINE ARTERI/E & VENZX, vel RANU LA. 
Sce SuBLISGUALISs. Quia nigra ſunt inſtar ranularum. 
RANULA. The name of a tumor which is ſeated 


under the tongue; it hath been brought to reſemble a lit- 


tle frog, whence the name of ranula ; though ſome ſay 
that it is thus named, becauſe it alters the voice of the pa- 
tient, ſo as to make him croak like a frog. This tumor is 
formed in the falivary glands under the tongue, and is 
ſeated on either ſide of the frenum ; it is generally of che 
ſcrofulous kind. The matter varies much in different in— 
ſtances of this diſorder, being ſometimes like the white of 
an egg, at others it is more ſolid ; in ſome inſtances it is 
purulent, in others it differs from all theſe. It ſometimes. 
grows ſuddenly, impedes both the ſpecch and iwallowing, 
and alſo cauſes much pain; but generally its growth 1s 
more gradual, and its eſfects not ſo violent. Inſtances 
have occurred of their having degenerated into Cancers. 
They are all of the encyſted kind, and are with great dif- 


| ficulty either diſperſed or brought to ſuppuration, gene- 


rally requiring the knife for their removal. If a tumor 
of this kind is ſeated where the ſalival ducts enter into the 
mouth, inciſions mult never be attempted, becauſe of the 
danger of wounding theſe ducts, with the nerves or blood- 
veſſels; in this caſe wait until nature opens a peſſage for 
the contents : if it is ſeated on either fide, great care is 
required, leſt the nerves or the bl!oody-vellels there, ſhould 
be injured : however, in ſuch caſes, hold up the tongue of 
the patient, and make an inciſion tranſverſely into the tu- 
mor, the maiter being diſcharged, dreſs with the hone 
of roſes acidulated with the ſpirit of vitriol, that the ol 
may alſo be deſtroyed, See Heiſter's Surgery. 
RANUNCULUS. Crowfoot. It is a plant with penta- 
petalous flowers, that are alſo roſaceous; they are ſet in 
five-leaved cups; they are followed each by a round cluſter 
of naked ſeeds, and are perennial. Boerhaave enumerates 
ſixty- nine ſpecies, ſome of which are inert, and others are 


very cauſtic, | | 


RANUNCULUS BULBOSUS, called alſo ranuncu- | 
lus tuberoſus major, round-rooted, or bulbous crowfoot. 
It hath a round tuberous root, the ſize of an olive; the 
leaves are divided commonly into three ſegments, and 
theſe are further ſubdivided; the ſtalks are ereCt; the flow- 
ers are of a bright gloſſy yellow, their cups turned down- 
wards, It is common in paſture $roonde, and flowers in 
May. This is one of the 2 1 ecles. 

RANUNCULUS LONGIFOLIUS PALUSTRIS 
MINOR, called alſo flammula, ſpearwort, or ſmaller wa- 
ter crowfoot, with fibrous roots, long, narrow leaves, ac- 
cuminated at both ends, and leaning on procuimbent ſtalks; 
it grows in watery places, or moilt meadows, and flowers 
in June. The ae leaves have no ſmell, but have 
an acrid fiery taſte. Taken internally, they appear to be 
deleterious, even when lo far freed from the cauſtic mat- 
ter by boiling in water as to diſcover no ill quality to the 
palate. The effluvia of the leſs acrid ſpecies, or varieties, 
cultivated in gardens, when freely inſpired, have occaſi- 
oned head-achs, anxicties, yomitings, and (ſpaſms. The 
leaves applied externally bliſter the part, the roots do fo 
too, and as ſuch have been uſed; their pungency is dimi— 

niſhed by drying, and deſtroyed by long keeping. See 
Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
 RANUNCULUS VIRIDIS. 
of frog. | | 

RAPA. The turnip, commonly called the round root- 

ed turnip. It is a plant with a round root, with jagged 
leaves, yellow flowers, with ſmall round, ſmooth, reddiſh, 
or blackiſh ſeeds, lodged in long pods. The garden tur- 
nip is ſuppoſed to be a variety produced by culture ſrom 
the ſmaller ſort, which grows wild in ſandy grounds in 
ſome parts of England. It is biennial. Botanilts enume- 
rate ten ſpecies. 5 es | 

| Turnips are uſeful and agreeable food; they are deter- 

gent. laxative, and diuretic, but in weak ſtomachs they 
produce flatulencies, and are ſometimes not eaſily digeſt- 
ed. Phe liquor preſſed from them, after boiling, is taken 
medicinally in coughs and diſorders of the breaſt ; the ſeeds 
are alexipharmic and diaphoreticz they have no ſmell, but 


The name of a ſpecies 


to the taſte they are mildly arid. The female ſpecies, 


which are longith, are thought the belt ; the male ſpecies 
is round See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
RAP:1ANIA. Raphany. It is a nervous affection, of 
the ſpaſmodic kind, in which there is a violent contraction 
of the joints with convullive agiiations, and great pain at 
various periods. Linnzeus giveth this name to this diſeaſe, 
ſrom its ſuppoſed cauſe, viz. the ſeeds of the raphanus ra- 
phaniſtrum, Linn. i. e. the baſtard radith, or charlock. 
Dx. Rothman, who wrote on this diſeaſe, ſuppoſes it to 
be cauled by the raphanus above named, b::cauſe of its pre- 
valence when the ſeeds of that plant abounded amongſt the 
corn. Linnæus alſo having fed ſome biids with the feeds 
of the raphauiſtrum, and finding that they died convulſed, 


he gave this diſeaſe the name of raphania. The Germans 
Sauvage names it, 


call this diſorder, kriebel krankheit. 
eclampſia typhodes; allo convulſio raphanid, vel convul ho 
ab uitilagine. | 
It is dehned to 
or joints, attended with convulſions, and excruciating pe- 
riodical pains.” Dr. Cullen places it in the claſs neuroles, 
and order ſpaſmi, in his Noflology. Es 
In the ſixth volume of Amcoenitat. Academicæ, De. Roth- 
man gives the hiſtory of this diſeafe, and a full deſcription 
of it. He obſerves, that it had been frequently epidemi- 
cal in Sweden, notwithſtanding that many phyſicians think 
it is a new diſtemper: he has traced it in the writings of 
many authors, from the year 159h to 1727, by which tt 
appears to have been common in ocher parts of Europe; 
he adds that, this dreadful diſtemper ſometimes held the 
ſick for three or four weeks, and thoſe who periſhed, ge- 
ncrally ſunk under a diarrhoea, or died in convulſions. The 
poorer people were the chief ſubjects of this complaint; 
they were uſually attacked in autumn, foon after eating 
bread made of new corn. | | | 
In order to its relief, valerian, caſtor, camphor, and 
other ſimilar antiſpalmodics were given with ſome advan- 
tage. See Pulteney's View of Linnzus; Memoirs of the 


| Royal Med. Socicty, at Paris, A. D. 4779, but particu- 


"WP 


_ penetrating and pungent. This root agrees with ere 


be, “ A ſpaſtic contraction of the limbs 


larly Dr. E. Roſen, i * 

Beni. „and Dr. Rothman's Diſſertauo 3 
RAPHANISTRUM. This plant j 

likeneſs to the rapbanus Nin; 1 AP called 
in its medical virtues. ; ich it a 
RAPHANISTRUM. A name for ſo 
eruccago, of rapiſtrum, and of the 
. RA Lomb HORTENSIS, c 

ort. Common garden radiſh. It j f 
not to need a deſcription. Its e Ny es * 
of the cochlearia. The root is attenuatin = . 
ally is both flatulent or carminative; all bg "A 
plant are antiſcorbutic. The roots are Rot e of f 
drying than they are whillt freſh, but this acrj OY 
diſſipated by boiling. wann 
RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS, 
ſylveſtris, raphanus marinus, armoracia, horſe. With 
is the cochlearia armoracia, or cochlearia {oliis We: 1 
lanceolatis crenatis, caulinis iuciſis floribus albis, 1; 
Its flowers and ſeeds reſemble thoſe of ſcury "OM * 
leaves are large and long, and are indented hs 
edges. It is found wild about the ſides of ditches 1 
vulets, but fer medicinal and culinary purpoſes it 1 
vated in gardens. It is perennial, „ 
It rarely perfects its ſeeds, 
cuttings of the Toots, | 
The roots impreſs both the noſe and the palite wit 
quick penetrating pungency ; they alſo contain in cer 
veſſels a ſweet juice, which ſometimes exudes in l 
drops upon the ſurface, Its pungent matter is a vers 
latile ſalt, which is ail diſſipated in drying, and is ar 
off in diſtillation, both by water and by ſpirit of wine, 
the pungency exhales, the ſweet matter becomes more 
Gble, though this alſo is in a great meaſure diſſipated, 
impregnates both water and ſpirit by infuſion or diltillat 
very richly with its aclive matter; in diſtillation with 
ter it yields a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil, exceedin 


from 
lo apr 


r lome ſpecie 
mlagrum. be 


alled alſo radicula, » 


alſo called rapha 


and flowers in 
but is propagated by tranlze 


and ſcurvy-graſs, and differs from multard-ſeed (tho 
reſembled to it by ſome) in the volatility of its pung 


matter, and its ſolubility in ſpirit, It is {timulating, 4 
rient, attenuant, and antiſeptic; it promotes urine 11 
perſpiration, the expectoration of viſcid phlegm, and , 
cites an appetite in weak relaxed ſtomachs, without | 5 
dueing immoderate heat, or inflammatory ſymptoms, 4 
is uſed in paralytic and rheumatic complaints, in ſcur - 
and fcorbutic impurities, in dropſies that follow inter | 4 
ting fevers. If this root is chewed in the mouth, it 1 
duces the ſame effects as the pelitory root hath, in] * 
dueing a diſcharge of ſaliva, in a want of taſte, and C 
| pally of the tongue. | 5 4 
When an infuſion of hor/c-radif> root is uſed, wi wht 
the beſt menſtruum. Infulions thus made excite a kit 1 
glow in the ſtomach, and in the habit in general, an M 
vantage which does not uſually attend thoſe made Line 
vater, or with ale. e | en 
If the root is kept in a cool, place, and buried in b 
ſand, its virtues are retained a long time. Dr. Alſton ff 3 
that it may be ſo dried as to powder, and {till to retait be 
uſeful portion o its virtue. . N 
The Loncon College directs a compound water, For 
which this root is the principal ingredient, and e 
which it takes its name. See Neumann's Chem. Woß iy: 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | vn 

_ RAPISTRUM, called alſo lampſana, ſinapi art bp 
præcox, ſemine nigro, charlock, chadlock, ked'0% Rb 
wild muſtard. This plant is called rapa, becauſc its le T: 
reſemble thoſe of the rapa. All the ſpecies, af v1 klin 
ſix ale reckoned by Boerhaave, are antiſcorbutic, tr 
their efficacy is too infiguificant to obtain a place in teu) 
tice, | th. 
RAPUNCULUS. A plant fo called from the Ic 2 
blance of its root to that of rapum; in other relpe oi 
reſembles the campanula. It is not noted for its met 0 
virtues. 3 e 
RAPUNCULUS. A name for the cetvicaa * iter 
ſpecies of rapuntium, and for ſeveral ſpecies of ca ts 
nula. ich 
RAPUNTIUM. II is a plant which much tgeHν⁴e 

| | Nt | 


np mula in its external appearance. One ſpecies of 
| 5 op lower which is known by the name of cardi- 
Feen but they are not remarkable for their medici- 
bd IM. Small rampions. Alſo a ſpecies of 
pro, from rado, 10 ſcrape. : 

"i 1CEDO. An hoarſeneſs. It is a diminution of 
ſometimes attended with a preternatural aſperity 
{ thereof : the parts affected are, the aſpera 
particularly the larynx. Dr. Cullen obſerves, 
at it is generally a ſymptom of catarrh, but ſometimes it 
u ſpecies of paraphovia 3 which ſee. | f 
k: cauſes are, a fort of catarth, which ariſcs ſrom too 
wat acrimony and viſcidity of the lymph: in which cafe 
*iaall quantity of hocſe-radith juice, mixed with honey, 


the voices 
(r roughne 
qrteria ane 


milk whey. 2. A copious effuſion of thin lymph upon 
the lirynx ard parts adjacent; and when from this cauſe, 
wel may be expected from the pulv. e trag c. amylum, 
tre. Japon. &. 3. In the ſmall-pox, puſtules in the 
membranes of the larynx, &c. produce an hoar/eneſs, 
hich is relieved by the uſe of attenuants and lubricants, 
wich allt the variolous matter in its paſſage through the 
ſin, 4. A tumour, or inflammation, in or about the 
nx; to remove the complaint from this cauſe, let va- 
yours of warm water be received into the throat, or fre- 
ently uſe the following gargle: k decoct. fol. vel rad. 
hc 15 i. ſp. ſal ammon. vol. gt. 60 m. 5. A dryneſs 
bout t e larynx and the muſcles fubſervient to ſpeech. 
Tre nitrous and avid attennants, mixed with diluents, are 
er uſeful. 6. "Ihe 1pittle becoming thick or acrid, hence 
z meeid tough matter ſticks to, and renders the ſurface of 
he larynx, &. unequal, and confequently the voice 
un; to 1emove which cauſe, things that attenuate and 
Aue the lymph, that render the ſpittle thin, ſoft, and 
wpious, and empty the glands, will be the proper means; 
ſich are emolhients and expectorants. | 
la many inſtances the moſt ſpeedy relief is obtained 
fom continuing the feet in warm water, for the ſpace of 
bit an hour, about bed-time. 
RAUCITAS, 1. e. RAUCEDO. | 
REALGAR. A compoſition of ſulphur, orpiment, or 
flow arſenic, and unquenched lime. It is alſo a name 
br the white arſenic, Mr. Edwards, in his Elements of 
bolllopy, places the realgar, or ſandarach, amongſt the 
Eoptometallines, as a ſpecies of arſenic flos. It is of a red 
Ioor, always glofly, but not always tranſparent. | 
RECEP ACULUM CHYLI. The receptacle of the 
Me. It is alſo called recepiaculum Pecqueti, becauſe 
Kquet firlt- demonſtrated it. Euſtachius and Aſellius, 
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git ſide of the aorta, at the union of the laſt vertebra of 
e back with the firſt of the loins. It is a ſort of mem- 
M1025 veſicle, of various ſhapes in human ſubjects. 
WMetimes it ſurrounds the aorta like a collar. Its coats 
tiery thin, The upper portion is contracted between 


ied in | i 
I caorta and the vena azygos, and forms a particular ca- 


Alton 


retail ere . 
0 rcros I'HoRAciICUs, which ſee. | 


ACIPE, Take. It is uſually placed at the beginning 
"prelcriptions, and is generally wrote thus, k, or with 
1 character for tin U, over which metal Jupiter was 
oled to preſide, and ſo is uſed to denote the invoca- 
M0 Jupiter, before preſcribing. | 
cl MUSCULUS NAS], i. e. 
RECTIFICATIO. 
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Pyramidalis naſi. 
See DEPURAT10. 
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rectum, or the ſtrait gut, is every where 
y longitudinal muſcular fibres, and hath ſtrong 
ur ones for expelling the fæecs. It is not furniſhed 
* — as the colon is, nor is it covered with the pe- 
KG nl are the other inteſtines. At the lower ex- 
"i ine refum are certain crypt, which are ſup- 
. x the ſeat of worms, and certain vaſcular ridges 
ip © crypt where the piles are ſituated, which are 
3 internal, according to their ſituation. This 
A iwann of the laſt convolution of the colon, 
rute 1 paſſed below the laſt vertebra of the loins to 
le 0 the os ſacrum, is bent backward in the con- 

** to which it is connected, and having reached 
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iy be ſwallowed every morning, with a draught of new 


ere in ſome degree acquainted with it. It lies on the 


Wl which runs up through the thorax, and is called the 


CIM INTESTINUM. The laſt of the large in- 


— 


laxed ſtate of its whole ſubſtance. 
truded through the anus, it is bound by the ſphincter 


of the part this may be as painful as a cancerous one. 


— —— 


Oer. | 


the os coccygis, it runs in the direction thereof, and 
bends a little forward, terminating beyond the extremity 
of the os coccygis. The inner coat is furniſhed with ma- 
ny glands, which ſeparate a mucus with which to keep it 
ſupple. The arteries are from the hæmorrhoidalis inter- 
na, the laſt branch of the meſenterica inferior, which 
communicate with the hypogaſtrica, and particularly with 
the hæmorrhoidalis externa. The veins are branches from 
the meſaraica minor, or hxmorrhoidalis interna, which 
communicate with the hypogaſtrica. The nerves are 
from the plexus meſentericus inferior, and the plexus hy- 


Pogaſtricus, | 


Sometimes, there are hard, ſcirrhous lumps, without pain, 
ſeated at the bottom of the rectum or near the anus; theſe 
are thruſt out at every effort to void the ſtool, and then 


indeed is perceived a degree of uneaſineſs, but at no other 


time, except after handling them. If they have a ſmall 
baſis, Mr. Pott adviſes to remove them as ſpeedily as poſſi— 
ble, for if they continue, they certainly prove fatal. In 
the inſtances that cannot be removed, the beginning ſymp- 
toms do not give any light into their nature; the firſt 
ſymptom is a tecl as if the patient wanted to void a large 
ſtool; on making the attempt, nothing is voided ; this un- 
availing needing is frequently returning; at length he tri- 
eth a glyſter, but when the pipe is about to be introduced 
into the gut, it is obſtructed by a lump there; thus he is 
alarmed. The judicious ſurgeon, on introducing a finger, 
ſoon perceives the nature of the caſe, but he only offers a 
palliative remedy. 2 | = « 
Another diſeaſe of this gut, is a fungous or general re- 
When it is ex- 


muſcle, and puts on the appearance of a ſungus with a 

narrow baſis; the mere fungus is uniform, and may be 
got round; it is ſoft to the touch, yet from the irritation 
It 
is therefore proper juſtly to diſtinguiſh them, as the firſt 
may be cured, but the latter cannot. The cancerous ſun- 
gus within the refum is ſeldom uniform, but generally 


_ unequal, ſpreading from a large baſis, and diſcharges an 
offenſive ichor or : | 


lect. OK 
RECTUS. The name of ſeveral muſcles as follow; they 
are ſo called from the recti linear direction of their fibres. 
RECTUS ABDOMINIS. The recti muſcles of the 
belly ariſe from the os pubis, are inſerted into the ſternum, - 
and are expanded upon the cartilages of the fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh, and ſometimes of the eighth ribs. In their courſe - 
they are divided into four or hve portions, by three or four 
tendinous interſections. They lay on the fore-part of the 
belly, immediately under the integuments, betwixt the 
linea alba and the linea ſemilunares. The veſſels which 
paſs underneath the upper parts are the mammary artery 
deſcending, and its vein aſcending ; thoſe of the lower 


part are the epigaſtric artery aſcending, and its vein de- 


ſcending. | 5 
REC'TUS DEPRIMENS OC ULI. 
OcuL 1, | 
RECTUS INFERIOR OCULI. 


See DEPRESS0R 
See DEPRESSOR 
REC TUS CRURIS. Some call it rectus ſemoris, and 


others call it rectus anterior. It riſes by a ſtrong tendon from 
the anterior and ſuperior proceſs of the-ileum, and from 


the cartilaginous tip of the acetabulum, and is inſerted into 


the upper part of the patella. : . 
RECTUS INTERIOR. See GRACILIS INTERIOR. 
_ RECTUS MAJOR. It rifes from the upper part of 
the ſpinal proceſs of the dentata; it runs upwards and out- 
wards, and is inſerted near where the os occipitis is joined 
to the os temporis, ſerving to bring the head backwards. 
It is alſo partly a rotator of-the head, EE in 
RECTUS MINOR. This rifes from the knob which 
anſwers to the ſpinal proceſs of the atlas, and paſſes thence 
to the head. It can only move the head upon the atlas, 
RECTUS LA'TERALIS. It riſes from the tranſverſe 
proceſs of the atlas, and is inſerted into the os occipitis 


and os temporis, near the maſtoid proceſs. It berds the 
| head to one ſide. | 


RECTUS INTERNUS MAJOR. It lies before the 
rectus internus minor. It riſes commonly by ſo many 
tendons from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the fifth, fourth, 
third, 72 ſecond cervicle vertebræ, and is inſerted in- 

7 to 
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black fr, ſee in the article CALCINATIO. 


of theſe holes. 


to the cuneiſorm proceſs of the os occipitis, and bends 
the neck forward. Winſlow calls it, rectus anticus 
longus. | 

RECTUS INTERNUS MINOR. Winſlow calls it 
rectus anticus brevis. It riſes from the root of the tranſ- 
verſe proceſs of the atlas, and is inſerted into the cunei- 
form proceſs of the os occipitis, juſt behind the groove 
where the lateral ſinus forms the beginning of the internal 
jugular. This muſcle gives the head a lateral jerk upon 
the atlas. 

RECTUS ANTERIOR, i. e. Gracilis anterior. 

RECTUS ATTOLLENS, 1. e. Genio-hyoidzus. 

RECTUS EXTERNUS OCULI. See ABpucToR 
OcvLi, = | 

RECTUS INTERNUS OCULI. Muſculus interior. 
It riſes from the bottom of the ſocket near the hole by 


which the optic nerve paſſes intothe orbit, paſſes on the 


ſide of the globe next the nole, and 1s inſerted into the 
ſclerotica. It draws the eye towards the. noſe. 

RECTUS SUPERIOR. OCULI. See ELEVATOR 
Ocur 1. a 5 : 

RECURRENS. The recurrent nerve. See PAR vAGuu. 

REDUC. Allo called redux, or a flux, It is a pow- 
der by which calcined metals, or minerals, are reduced to 
a reguline form. Fluxes are generally either of the vitreous, 
or of the ſaline kind; by the vitreous is meant, all thoſe 
that are of themſelves, or that readily aſſume a gloſſy form 
in the fire; the chief of which are the glaſs of lead, glaſs 
of antimony, and borax; by the ſaline is meant all thoſe 


that are compoſed of ſalt, whether of nitre, or tartar, or 


the like. There are fluxes of a yet cheaper kind; ſuch are 
dried wine lees, dried cow dung, dried horſe dung, dried 
river mud; fuller's earth, iron filings, pot-aſh, &c. There 
are a variety of compound fuxes, ſome of which are better 


adapted for ſome ores than others are, and, indeed, almoſt 


every operator hath his favourite kind. The common 


REFRIGER ATORIUM. A refrigeratory. It is the 
veſſel filled with water, through which the worm paſſes 
in diſtillations: its uſe 1s, to condenſe the vapours as they 

aſs through the worm. e 

REGIMEN. The regimen, or the regulation of the 

diet, with a view to preſerve, or to reſtore health. In 


_ chemiſtry it is the regulation of fires. 


REGINA PRATI, i. e. Ulmaria. | 5 
REGIONALIS MORBUS. An epidemical diſeaſe. 
REGISTERES. Regiſters. They are openings in 

different parts of furnaces, which are to be ſhut occaſi- 
onally with ſtoppers or burnt clay, By means of theſe 
regiſters the fire may be governed as we pleaſe, for their 
heat is increaſed or diminiſhed by the cloſing, or opening 


within. 


REGULUS. Thus the chemiſts have called metallic 


matters when ſeparated from other ſubſtances by fuſion. 


The alchemiſts firſt invented this name, becauſe they ex- 
pected to find gold in the metal. At preſent the word is 


confined to the metallic part of certain ſemi-metals which 
have no proper name, as the regulus of antimony, the re- 
gulus of cobalt, the regulus of arſenic, &c. Be ren, 


REMITTENTES. Remitting diſeaſes. They are when 


a diſtemper abates, but does not go quite off before it re- 


turns again. This moſt frequently happens in thoſe fevers 

which only go near to a diſtinct intermiſſion, without 

completely effecting it. | | 
RENALES AR'TERLA. They are commonly call- 


ed emulgents, are generally two in number, and go out 


laterally from the lower deſcending aorta, immediately 


under the meſenterica ſuperior, one to the right hand, the 
other to the left. The right is ſituated more backward, 
and is longer than the left, becauſe of the vena cava which 


lies on the right ſide, between the aorta and the kidney; 


they run commonly without diviſion, and almoſt horizon- 
tally to the kidnies, into the depreſhons of which they 
enter by ſeveral branches, which form arches in the inner 
ſubſtance of the viſcera, From theſe arches many ſmall 
branches go out toward the circumference, or ſurface of 
the kidnies. Sometimes two arteries go into one kidney. 
Generally the right renal artery paſſes behind the vena ca- 
va, and the renal vein in the other ſide; and the left ar- 


Theſe holes ſhould be from two to four 
inches wide, if the diameter of the furnace is a foot 


tery firſt behind, and then before the vein. « 


to the fourth lumbar vertebra. 


fide. 


pelvis, ſo that the cortical part not only lays round th 


The veins have none of theſe cryptz ; whence it is plat 


after, unite into one trunk, which is called 


R E N 


they ſend branches to the glandulæ renale metimes 


adipoſa of the kidnies, and even to the diaph; 0 *mbrang 
RENALES GLANDULZ. See Cars 
BILARIA. 7, OS 
 RENALES VENXE, alſo called emul ent 
Theſe ſpring from the inferior vena cava, wh. ml 
at the kidnies, into which theſe branches are tow. 
are the largeſt veins that go from the vena casa 5 [heſe 
the liver and the bifurcation. The right emule "ug 
ſhorteſt, becauſe of the ſituation of the kidney. 1 tng 
is longer, becauſe it hath to croſs the trunk of the wel 
wang the leſt emulgent vein furniſhes the left pern 
RENELIUS. Snorting. Snoring, 
- RENES. The kidnies. They are two oblong ſlatt 
ed bodies, extending from. the eleventh and twelfth rb 
The right kiduey lies wn 
der the great lobe of the liver, and is —— 
which is ſituated under the ſpleen. The kidnies ; 
ſhaped like a large bean; their circumference ls concal 
on the fide next the vertebræ, and convex on the opnolit 
The aorta deſcendens, and the vena cava infcriop 
lie between the &:4nzes, pretty cloſe to the bodies cf thi 
vertebræ, and each of them commonly ſend off one c 
pital branch, ſometimes two or three, which enter inte 
the ſinuous part of the 4:4ney, and dividing into two o 
three branches before it enters, ramifies through th 
whole. With theſe veſſels the nerves enter. The 1; 
nies are covered on one fide by the peritoneum, and thy 
whole ſubſtance is inveſted by a capſula, compoſed a 
two laminz connected together by a cellular ſubltance 
'The external lamina is thin and ſmooth, and makes th 
kidney uniform, In children we may obſerve this con 
vex ſubſtance is divided into little lobules, and we ſomel 
times find it ſo in adults. There are two ſubſtances oh 
ſervable in the 4:4ney, the external or cortical, and th 
internal, which is called tubular or mammillary, whic 
laſt is made up of a number of pyramidal portions (abog 
twelve in each &:4ney), whoſe points ate received into t 


ene, 
trire 


outer ſurface of the #:4ney, but throws proceſſes into t 
interſtices. The cortical part is quite vaſcular; in mi 
nute injections are obſerved certain appendages, calle 
by ſome corpora loboſæ, but which are naturally crypty 
or cells, where the ſmall arteries ſeem to be expanded 
Ruyſch ſays they are arteries coiled up in a little ſpace 


that they are not extravaſations; beſides, they are un 
form, and only in the cortical part. Each mammilla lis 
in a kind of membranous calix, or infundibulum, whi 
opens into a common cavity, called the pelvis, which 
membranous like the infundibula, of which it is a cont 
nuation. After the infundibula have contracted into 
conical form round the apices of the mammillæ, each 
them forms a ſmall ſhort tube, which uniting at difetet 
diſtances along the bottom of the ſinus of the Ad, lo 
three large tubes, which go out from the ſinus in an ol 
lique direction from above downwards, and, immediate 


The UR ETER, and runs down obliquely, with a im 
degree of inflexion, to the lateral parts of the inner- be 
of the os ſacrum, and paſſing between the rectum i 
bladder, it terminates in the latter in its inferior pa 
near the veſiculæ ſeminales; they perforate each c0 
diſtinctly in a ſlanting manner, fo that their obHque! 
ſertion anſwers the ſame end as a valve. The internal 
gamentary membrane of the uterus does not end wi 
their inſertion into the bladder, but is continued tos 
the proſtrate gland, where it ſeems to be inſerted; * 
gament keeps the lower part of the bladder from ſet 
ing, and keeps the urcters fixed. The fituation d, 
ureter, With reſpect to the renal artery and vein, 5 
the artery is in the upper part of the ſinus of the * 
and partly before the. vein; the vein is about the 
and between the artery and the ureter, which 151" the o | 
part, ſomething behind the vein, and partly ao 
by a branch of the artery, whence appears he —— 
lity of nephrotomy, and that the operation, Dor 
preſented, is no other than opening an abſceſs in the 
through which opening the ſtone paſſes. Ja 


[ 


RES 


SUCCENTURIATI, i. e. Renales glan- 


NLS 


vA TIO. Renovation. In chemiſtry it is the 
3 of a mineral body to a perfect ſtate, from one 
ch is 1MPET 
kb ales 
ELLEN TIA. Repellent medicines. By theſe 
neant ſuch as Prevent {uch an afflux of a fluid to any 
« would raiſe it into a tumour. Whatever other 
jenes may occaſionally produce the effects of repel- 
4 thoſe only are properly of this tribe, 'which cool, 
inge, and ſtrengthen the parts, and enable them 
lt the aflux of ſuch matter as is lodged there. 

b LSI O. Repulſion. The cauſe which oppoſes 
to abſolute attraction hath been acknowledged by all 
were converſant in phyſics, with reſpect to the celeſ- 
bodies; and it hath been termed repulſion, that is, a 
Ker 2s real as attraction, which repels bodies after they 
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es ard me2yproached each other to a certain point, and pre- 
dricave a their uniting together. This repulſion, though a 
wolitg wnd cauſe, and ſubjeCt to the laws of attraction, is pro- 
ſerior hinherent in matter; this property acts conjointly 
of the 4 atuaction in the elements of bodies, and in all the o- 
Ine ca ations of chemiſtry. It appears that it is from theſe two 
er nt reunited, and from their different degrees of ac- 
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neſs and denſity of bodies. Many have rejected this 
on, which Sir Iſaac Newton had allowed in ſublu- 
things; but if we juſt glance on many of the opera- 
ws of chemiſtry, it is impoſlible to help admitting a re- 
pullre property in bodies. | | 
RES NATURALES. The naturals. According to 
whaave, theſe are life, the cauſe of life, and its effeAs. 


e ſome le, he ſays, remain in ſome degree, however difordered 
ces ob erſon may be. 15 | | 
and ti NA. Refin. All ſorts of exudations, from ever- 


which , as turpentine, tar, &c. are in a general accepta- 


; (abou u included under the name of „. Eſſential oils, in- 
into tl med by age, or by acids, are called el. When 


and th telleatial oil of the exudations from ever-green trees is 


Into t led, the remaining maſs is called rein. As re/in con- 
in mi þ of oil and acid, it is artificially produced by the ad- 
3, Calic ture of ſpirit of vitriol and ſpirit of wine, or the ſpirit 
Cr ypty turpentine, The re/na alba of the Pharm. Edinb. Coll. 
panded kom the pinus ſylveſtris, and the pinus abies. The re- 
le ſpace | fava is alſo from the ſame. 


is plat Rejns in general diſſolve in ſp. vin. R. It is chiefly by 


are un z means that they are extracted from the ſubjects in 
nilla Ii ich they are contained. They alſo diſſolve in expreſſed 
1, wi and in eſſential ones; and may be united with water 
which means of the ſame intermedia which render fluid oils 
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mediate 


idle with water. In a heat leſs than that of boiling 
ler, they melt into an oily fluid, and in this ſtate they 
de incorporated one with another. In their reſolution 
ie, in cloſe veſſels, they yield a manifeſt acid, and a 
ge quantity of empyreumatic oil. | 

The acrid reſins exhibited by themſelves tenaciouſly ad- 
"tothe coats of the inteſtines : by their ſtimulating 
Mer they irritate and inflame them, and thus produce 
uns, nflammations, &c. Theſe inconveniences are re- 
Wed by alcaline ſalts, by ſoap, and in a good meaſure 


ha {m 


inner- 


dum! ien, if they are triturated with the reſin, before the 
[107 pa Kit takes it. Some rub eſſential oils with res to 
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| « them, but the oil is ſoon ſeparated therefrom in 
"mach, and the re/in is rendered more active, and 
mes more virulent, or, at leaſt, the ſame effects 
a; Produced in a degree by the oil which is obtained 
Utlic hi, the rein will act with more advantage. 

Win act principally by irritating the ſtomach and 
% and by attenuating the fluids; if the irritation is 
l, 

heal. They operate more violently in robuſt conſtitu— 
Stan on thoſe of a contrary habit; the veſlcls of the 
eng more tenſe, ſo leſs capable of bearing irrita- 
A be action of theſe medicines is extended beyond 
"Ame vie, as is evident from the children being 
Ely the milk of thoſe nurſes who take them. See 
Wel Chem, Works; Dict. of Chem. : 
IRATIO, Btreathing. It is the action of tak- 
Wend of diſcharging the air from the lungs. As 


4 


Ct. | 
MUSCULUS. A. name for the reds | 


n that the variety reſults, which is obſerved in the 


mey prove emetic; if not ſo ſudden, they paſs off | 


R E T 


ſoon as the child is born, the air ruſhes into its lungs and 
diſtends them, and as heat rareſies the air, its force is ſo 
increaſed, that by expanding the lungs the whole breaſt is 
diſtended: thus the rarefying air, diſtending the lungs 
every way by its natural ſpring, increaſed by heat, may be 
conſidered as the firſt mover in the action of reſpiration. 
By this firſt diſtenſion of the lungs it happens that the 
blood which had hitherto paſſed by the foramen ovale, 
whilſt the fetus continued in the womb, is now obliged 
to take a different way, and paſs by the pulmonary artery 
and veins; and the former paſlage, by this means, is ren- 
dered uſeleſs. This makes it neceſfary that reſpiration 
be continued for ever after during life. 

As the ſpring of the air is increaſed by the heat of the 
lungs, fo the ſame air, when rarefied by the heat it meets 
with, becomes lighter'tban the external air, is made to re- 
aſcend by the contraCtion of the diaphragm and intercoſtal 
mulcles, which are antagoniſt powers to the dilating one 
of rarefied air. | 

After the firſt expiration, a portion of the inſpired air 
remains, which is rarefied by the heat to which it is ſub- 


ſcends into the lungs; and as in the brit inſtance of re/pi- 
ration the fame ciicumſtances follow, ſo inſpication and 
expiration continue to ſucceed, until with the laſt expira- 
tion death is uſhered in. | EPs 
Reſpiration is partly voluntary and partly involuntary 
but, as we determine this or ihe other muſcle to action 


ert a ſimilar power on the organs of re/piration by the 
ſame means. | 


Some aſſert that the elevation of the breaſt by means of 
haps a due attention to theſe muſcles will diſcover to us 
that their action is only during expiration, and if ſo their 
theory falls to nothing. | 3 1 75 

On particular occaſions, as in a difficulty of breathing, 
other powers are aſſiſtant in reſpiration beſides the air, 
the intercoſtal muſcles, and the diaphragm: and during 


the whole, that are active herein. 


lungs, in order to the exerting of our voices: by expi- 


good degree regulated; for much of the perſpirable mat- 
ter is carried off from the body with the air which is ex- 


creaſe of the ſame from the lungs. Again, as the pulſe, 
ſo the action of the lungs 1s accelerated by heat ; whence 


the application of cold to that portion of it which is pal- 
ſing through the lungs, as well as by expiration, to carry 
off a portion of redundant heat along with the matter 


| perſpired. Laſtly, by the action of the parts ſubſervient 


to reſpiration, the piogreſs of the aliment through the 
are facilitated and haſtened. 


ration; Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic. 
RESTA BOIS. Reſt-harrow. 
RESUMPTIVA. Reſtoratives. They differ not much 


ration in the ſame way may be accounted for, only that 
reſtoratives are more adheſive and ſubtil, whereby they en- 
ter into the nouriſhment of the remoteſt parts. All 
under this claſs are rather nutrimental than medicinal, and 
repair the waſtes of the conſtitution more than alter and 
rectify its diſorders. Cordials are known by this name. 

RETE MALPIGHI. See PULMONESs. 

RETE MIRABILE. It is the name of a congeries 
blood-veſſels in the brain. | | | 

RETE MUCOSUM. The true ſkin on its whole 
ſurſace is covered with two lamellz, one is the rete mu- 
coſum, the other is the cuticula. 'The rete muceſum is 
the principal ſeat of colour in man; in Europeans it is 


papillz moiſt, which would otherwiſe grow rough and un- 
fit for ſenſation. The rete mucoſum is alſo called corpus 


{ 


mucoſum, 


jected; thus the external or atmoſpherical air again de- 


by the influence which our wills have on them, ſo we ex- 


the intercoſtal muſcles is neceſſary to inſpiration ; but per- 


ſleep, the airand the diaphragm are alone, or very neaily 


The uſes of reſpiration are many, ſome of which are 
as follow: by reſpiration air is duly received into the 


ration the defect of perſpiration through the ſkin is in a 


pired; and in cold weather, &c. when the diſcharge is 
leſſened through the ſkin, there is a proportionable in- 


an advantage of inſpiration is, the cooling of the blood by 


ſtomach, &c. as alſo of the fæces through the inteſtines, 


See Haller's Phyfiology, lect. 10; Hoadley on Reſpi- 


from agglutinant corroboratives, and their manner of ope- 


of | 


tranſparent, in mulattoes it is brown, and in negroes it 
is black. One uſe of the rete mucoſum is, to keep the 
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amcoſum, and corpus reticulare. Mr. Sheldon thinks that 
the colour of the rete mucoſum depends on the blood, 
which he ſays is darker in the Africans than in the Euro- 


| 


| 
1 


| 


peans: he was informed by a phyſician, on whole veracity | 


he had the greateſt dependence, that the bile and ſemen 
of the Africans are darker than in Europeans. This ob- 
fervation contributes in favour of Mr. Sheldon's opinion. 
Wherever the cuticle thickens; the rete mucoſum thickens 
in proportion; as is exemplified by thoſe laminæ of intc- 
guments in the hands and feet of Africans. It is allo ob- 
ferved, that in the foetus of nine months, the rote mucy- 
fum is yellower than the cuticle. In Africans the rete .- 
coſum is more eaſily ſeparated from the cuticle than in Eu- 
ropeans. | | 2 . 
RETINA. Thus the expanſion of the optic nerve on 
the inner ſurface of the eye is called. Though this ex- 
panſion is ſuppoſed to be a production of the medullary 
fubſtance of the optic nerve, which is ſpread like a mem- 
brane, and from its reſemblance to a-net, is called retina; 
vet by laying open the coats of the nerve, its medullary 
ſubſtance cannot be clearly traced, as continuing on to 
form it. This inner coat of the eye is molt probably the 
ſeat of viſion, notwithſtanding the objections lately made 
to this opinion. | 5 
RLETROVERSIO UTERI. Sec PROCEDEN TIA 
 RHABAR5Z3ARUM. Rhubarb, alſo called rheum; 
Eipathum Orientale; lapathum Chinenſe; rhubarb. The 
Greeks catled it rhabarbarumg from its growing on the 
banks of the river Rha (i. e. Wolga) in the barbarous 


country of Ruſſia. But the later Greeks are ſaid to have 


called it barbaricum, becauſe it was brought to Barbaria, a 
country lying on the Sinus Barbaricus, whence it was lent 
to other countries. | ET 
Rhubarb is 2 plant of the dock kind. It is the rheum 
palmatum, or rheum Chinenſe, foliis palmatis acuminatis 
fcabtiuſculis, fohorum laciniis oblongis acutiuſculis, Linn. 
The leaves are ſomewhat heart-ſhaped, acuminated, and 
ſlightly hairy. 'The root 1s the only part in uſe; it 1s 
brought from China, and from Siberia, by way of Ruſſia. 
As good rhubarb plants have been raiſed in our phyſic 


gardens as any that are met with abroad ; they grow with 


vigour in open ground. | | Fr | 
Two forts of the roots are met with in our ſhops, viz. 

one from Turkey, or perhaps much of this is from Rul- 

fa; for in the Ruſſian territories the fineſt rhubarb grows 


in large quantities, The Turkey rþub+rb is generally 


in flattz{h pieces, more compact and hard than the Ruf- 
ſian; that which grows in Tartary and Siberia is in round 
lumps, leſs weighty than the Chineſe, but of a finer 


grain, and always perforated; the reaſon of this differ- 


ence in weight and form, is owing to the different me- 


thods of curing them. In China they cut their rhubarb 
into ſlices, and preſs it cloſe before drying; in Ruſſia 


they hang it up to dry without cutting it into ſlices or 
preſſing it. The Chinele pieces are externally of a yel- 


low colour, and within there is a mixture of bright red- 
dilh ſtreaks with the yellow. The ſecond fort is brought 


from the Eaſt Indies; it is in longiſh pieces, harder, 
eavier, and more compact than that from Turkey. Dr. 
Alfton thinks this as good as the Turkey ſort. The firſt 


| ſorts muſt be kept dry, or they grow mouldy, or are de- 


ſtroyed by worms. The Indian rhubarb is not ſo ſubject 
to theſe inconveniences, and the finer pieces, after being 
rubbed with the powder of Turkey rhubarb, are ſold for 

Whether rhubarb is of the Turkey or of the Eaſt-In- 


dia kind, chuſe that which is of a lively colour when cut, 


that is firm and ſolid, but not hard, that is eafily pow- 


dered, and when powdered is of a bright yellow colour; 


that on being chewed imparts to the ſpittle a yellow co- 


lour, but that does not grow flimy whillt in the mouth ; 
to the taſte it ſhould be ſub-acrid, bitteriſh, and ſtyptie, 
and its ſmell lightly aromatic. | | 
 Riubarb gives out its purgative quality moſt freely to 
water; after digeſting it with water it becomes inactive, 
but after ſeveral digettions with ſpirit of wine it retains 


ſome of its purgative virtue. The powder purges the 
moſt; the next to it is an infuſion in water; the ſpiritu— 


ous tinure purges the leaſt, but hath more of the aro- 
ma and of the aſtringency of this root. The watery 
iafuſion, when reduced to an extract, hath its virtue 


wine, and another with proof ſpirit. 


| 


| 


given in che fürſt intentions a ſpoonf 


Will rarely object to its taſte. 


proportion to its earthy and ſaline parts, than that whi 


milder in its operation, more grateful to the ſtomach, 


mach, and to operate more {ſtrongly as a purge inthe f 


rhœa by purging medicines, rhubarb is ſaſe. In di 


by carrying off the peccant matter; 2dly, by ſtrengthe 


In groſs habits, rhubarb is an uſeful aſliſtint to tecurel 


or fiffures in the ſkin, If ſeated in the anus, and rece 
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much diminiſhed ; the ſpirituous loſes les; 
of it will operate moderately, but not mg; 
equal quantity of the powder. 
Lhe London college directs a tincku- 


ſo that 7 


: 
C 10 than 


Theſe are; 
tos are inten 
tor ftomachics and ftrengtheners, as well as for 2 


tives. vpirituous liquors excellently e Pur 


* ; xtract that 5. 
the r-vbarb in which the two firſt qualities Wer W 


ul or two is a gl 
atives, from two 


but, when they are intended as purg 
three ounces mult be given. 

* 5 ws nn college ditects an infuſion in water 
K Rad rhab, incif. J i. aq. bullient. IG 1. inſund 
noct. & colaturæ adde aq. cinnam. ſp. 3 l. When ! 
barb is given as a purge, this is one of the beft ares 
tions, | | 9 

Whether rhubarb is taken in powder or infuſed in q 
ter, if the doſe is mixed with a diſh of coffee, the patig 

The practice of toaſting rhubarb is attended with 
real advantage; but if it is not removed from the hire 
oon as it is fit for powdering, it will be mjured, If 
ſtead of toaſting it, a ſmall quantity of any thing altringg 
13 added, the end of toaſting would be better anſwered 

Ryubarb is a mild cathartic, and alſo a mild allringe 
it ſtrengthens the inteſtines, leaves the belly collive, 
is hence preferred in diarrhœas and dyſenteries. It 
oiten given more with a view to its ſtrengthening, t 
to its purgative quality. That which is bright, ol a li 
texture, moſt fragrant and ſound, contains leſs ren 


is heavy, "tenacious and fſetidz and therefore we fin 


better to anſwer the intention of an aſtringent, a diurg 
or an alterant: and the other more to nauſeate the! 


paſſages. Rhubarb changes the urine to a yellow cold 
before it operates as a purge: it is a good ſubſtitute 
aloes when they are productive of the piles, which 
ſeldom occaſioned by rhubarb z at the ſame time, az 
attenuant, it is very little inferior to aloes. In ac 
fevers, when there is apprehenſion of producing a di 


rhœas and dyſenteries, rhubarb is doubly uſeful; t 


ing the bowels againſt a further alux. A pecullar e 
cellency in rhubarb is, its evacuating viſcid bile vl 
lodged in the bile ducts; in this caſe, next to aloes, 1 
the beſt amongſt purging medicines; and it hath this 
vantage over aloes, viz. that it may be given where | 
flammation is attendant, provided bleeding be premil 


efficacy of the bark, if joined with it, See Lewis's M 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
RHABARBARUM ALBUM. i. e. Mechoachana 
RHABARBARUM ANTIQUORUN. i. e. Rapont 
RHABDOIDES, from geg a /irait twig, and 
form. A name for the ſagittal ſuture. i 
RH ACHIS. The ſpine of the back, 
RHACHISAGRA, from pax, the ſpine of the bd 
and age, a prey. A ſpecies of gout fixed in the ſping 
the back. . | 
RHACHLEI, or RHACHITAE. The muſcles | 
longing to the ſpine of the back, From gas, the | 
of the back, | | 
RHACOSIS. Excoriation of the relaxed ſcrotum. 
RHAEI. Rhubarb. | 
_ RHAGADES, from f#1yvvpu, to brea? off. Chaps, cle 


the patient mult fit ſtill, and fit over the ſteam ol 
water. The cerat. epulot. may alſo be applied. [th 
lips of theſe fiſſures are callous, cut them, or others 
treat them, as that they may become new ulcerati 
See Turner's, Wiſeman's, and Heifter's Surgery: 
gadia may be cauſed by extenſion, contraction, 2 1 
mony; are amongſt equivocal ſigns or producuon 
ſirſt infection of the pox. They are ſeated about the a 
and various parts of the pudendum mulicbre, t 6 # 
corners of the mouth, noſtrils, eye-lids, nipple 
Theſe chaps iſſue ſometimes a thin, ſharp ichet,“ 


hat z R H E 


than 


ade yy p e are very painful. If they are freſh conttacted, 
inten . ire not difficult, but if their lips are deep, callous, 
r pur alwed they ate more difficult to remove. See a 
t part ſreatiſe on the Venereal Diſeaſe, by N. D. Falck, M. D. 
4 2 1774: 

a (of 


Different from the e ere in appearance, are the 
aus in the palms of the hands, and ſoles of the feet; 
Moth proceed from the acrimony of the virus, ſearching 
zit were for the cuticula, by which it is ſhrunk together. 
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larticus, ſpina ſolutiva, ſpina infeCtoria, cervi ſpina. 
Buckthorn, and purging thorn. It is the rhamnus ca- 
articus, or rhamnus catharticus, foliis, ovatis, ſpinis 
eminalibus, floribus, quadrifidis dioicis, baccis nigris, 
Inn. It is a prickly buſh, or a low tree, common in 
bedges, having pointed leaves; in June it produces ſmall 
ten flowers, and in the beginning of October it ripens 
"to black berries, which contain a dark green juice, with 
four ſeeds in each. | 225 | | 
ſt is uſual to find theſe berries mixed when brought to 
de markets, with the berries of the black alder, and alſo 
the dog berry tree; but they are thus diſtinguiſhed ; the 
juice of the buckthorn berries is green, that of the others 
ut ſo, the buckthorn berry hath four ſeeds, that of the 
ter hath but two, and the dog berry hath but one. 
Buckthorn berries have a faint unpleaſant ſmell, and 
thitteriſh, acrid, nauſeous taſte ; they operate briſkly by 
fool ; at theſame time they occaſion dryneſs in the mouth 
nd throat, with thirſt, and griping in the bowels; but if 
jlenty of warm ſmall liquor is drank during the operation, 
theſe effects are not ſo much obſerved. e | 

A ſyrup is uſually kept in the ſhops, which is made by 
ling the juice of theſe berries with ſugar, to a proper 
enſiſtence. From one to two ounces are given for a doſe, 
bit it is rarely uſed, on account of its nauſeous taſte and 
curliſh operation. | 
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e, 38 Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
In ac RHAMNUS. A name for the paliurus, the rham- 
g a d wides, and the hippophæs. | TE 
In d RHA PONT ICUM. The true rhapontic. It is alſo called 
ell 1 eum; rheum ponticum; rha verum antiquorum; rheum 
engen Diolcoridis; rhaponticum Alpini ; rhabarbarum Dioſco- 
wg: ſides; rhab. forte Dioſcoridis ; Engliſh rhubarb. It is as 
e N tte true rhubarb, a ſpecies of dock, with ſmooth, round- 
00S, 1 th leaves, ſomewhat channeled pedicles : it grows wild on 
* be mountains of Thrace, whenee Alpinus brought it into 
ver 


>remik 
ecuret 
-1s's M 


n our climate. The roots are often mixed with thoſe of 
the true rhubarb, but are detected by their mucilaginous 
kite when chewed, and by their not tinging the ſaliva of 
bo bright a yellow as the true rhubarb does; when the 
rupontic is cut through, it appears regularly marbled in a 
Ruated manner; it is duſky on its ſurface, and of a looſe 
Jong) texture, more aſtringent than the modern true 
mubarb, and leſs purgative; as a purge, two or three 
ms are required, but it is a better ſtomachic than 
* rhubarb, See Rail Hiſt. Tournefort's Mat. 

ed. : 8 


RHAPONTICUM VULGARE, called alſo rhaponti- 


ching 
Napont 


and £ 


"the ba 
e {1106 


ſcles | 
the | mgnum, great centaury. Common rhapontic. It is the 
entaurea centaurium, Linn. It is a large plant, with 
ares, compoſed of oblong, ſerrated ſegments, ſet in pairs 
ma middle rib, edged in the intermediate ſpaces with a 
Vnted margin; the ſtalk divides towards the upper part 
* ſeveral branches, which bear on their tops round, ſoft, 
* heads, from which come forth bluiſh floſculi, fol- 
wed by down, incloſing the ſeeds} It is perennial, a 
re of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and raiſed with us 
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ay bens. The root is of a dark black colour on the out- 
3 , 15 it is internally reddiſh, and yields, when freſh, a 
tf * of a deep red. It hath a Nig t ſmell, which is not 
1. "agreeable, and in chewing it diſcovers a viſcous ſweet- 


0 and roughneſs, with ſome degree of acrimony. It 
| Eckoned to be an aperient and corroborant, and 1s 
poſed to be particularly uſeful in alvine fluxes. It is 
much inferior to the true rhapontic. See Raii Hiſt. 
durnefort's Mat. Med. 


BENCHOS, Snoring. This affeQion is otherwiſe 


he an 
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\ either venereal, or of other kinds of acrimony ; and at | 


RHAMNUS, alſo called ſpina cervina, rhamnus ca- 


Thoſe who ſell the juice often mix it with water. See 


Un folio heleni incano, centaurium majus, centaurium 


Lurope about the year 1610. It bears the hardeſt winters 


called ſtertox; which is found like that of the cerchnon , but 
greater and more manifeſt. A feertor is that ſound which 
1s ſuppoſed to be made betwixt the palate and noſtrils, by 


perſons aſleep: cerchon, or cerchnon, is that bubbling noiſe 
which is made in reſpiration, from the larynx, or the aſ- 


nature. . 
RHEON, and Rheum, Names for the rhapontic, and 
alſo the rhubarb. | iS 
RHENOPHONTIA, i. e. Paraphonia reſonans. 
RHEUMA, from pew, to flow. A flux, or fluxion. The 
ſame as catarrh, which ſee. | | 
RHEUMA CATARRHALE, i. e. from cold; 
RHEUMA EPIDEMICUM, i. e. from contagion: 
RHEUMATICA. The rheumatic fever. 1 
RHEUMATISMUS, The rheumatiſm, from pew, to 
flow, It is a painful diſeaſe, affecting the intermediate 
ſpaces between the joints and muſcles in different parts of 


with or without a fever; when a fever attends, it is called 


chronical rheumatiſm. The ancients called all kinds of 
pains affecting the external parts or joints, by the com- 


or beginning of the ſeventeenth century, ſome celebrated 
French phyſicians called thoſe that were ſituated any where 
but in the joints, that is in their tendinous and nervous li- 


the acute rheumatiſm as a genus in the claſs pyrexiz, and 
order phlegmaſiæ. The vaieties of the one ſpecies take 
their name from the parts affected; as 1. Myoſitis; when 
the pain is ſeated more in the muſcles that proceed from 
the joints. 2. Lumbago; when the muſeles of the loins 


cles of the hips are the ſuffering parts. 4. Pleurodyne, 


attacked. | | 
'Che chronical rheumatiſm is conſidered by Dr, Cullen as 
generally the mode of an acute rheumatiſm terminating. 


whatever ſpecies of this diſorder is complained of, the c:1- 
lular membrane is the immediate ſeat thereof. 
Perſons of any age may be afflicted with the rheumatiſm, 
but uſually thoſe in the prime of life are its ſubjects, and 
particularly thoſe of an active diſpoſition. N 


conduce to the production of an inflammation in the part 


cauſes, an irritating acrimony in the juices ſecerned into 
the parts complained of. | 


a fever, pains in the limbs, which are generally in the 


is fixed, the fever abates, though with ſome it continues 
days, the pain commonly quits one part and affects ano- 


hip, &c. The feet, ankles, knees, hips, loins, nape of 
the neck, ſhoulders, ſhoulder blades, arms, elbows, and 


derneſs of the parts affected, that the patient complains of 


which the pain is uſually moſt afflictive, are, the neck, the 
loins, and the hips. The violence of the acute rheumatiſm 
ſeldom continues above fourteen days, though a weakneſs 


pecially if the diſeaſe attacks the patient in autumn. Some, 
after the pains are gone off, complain of a laſſitude, which 


on the ſkin. | | 
The chronical rhcumati/m is known by the pains, and 
the abſence of fevers, by the long continuance of the pain, 


| there is no viſible alteration in the affected part, though 
ſometimes it is hot, red, and ſwelled. 9 
When the pain is in the hip, and extends down the 
thigh, it is called ſciatica. | | 

When the ſymptoms of a ſcorbutic habit attend theſe 
pains, the diſorder is called a ſcorbutic rheumatiſm. 


When a violent pain is fixed on the Joins, reaching 


pera arteria. Theſe affections are owing to a weakneſs of 


the body; ſometimes the viſcera are alſo attacked. It is 


the acute, and where there is no fever, it is called the 


mon name of arthritis; but about the end of the ſixteenth, 


gaments, by the name of rheumatiſm, Dr. Cullen places 


are the ſeat of the complaint. 3. Ichias ; when the muſ- 


and pleuritis ſpuria; when the muſcles of the thorax are 


Whatever part of the body the rhexmati/m affects, or 


The cauſes of the acute rheumatiſm are, whatever may 


affected. The chronic rheumatiſm hath for its principal 


The acute or inflammatory rheumatiſm is attended with 


rant, preventing their motion, and are accompanied with 
heat, redneſs, and ſwelling of the part. When the pain 


— 3 


many days, always increaſing in the evening. After ſome 


ther, as from the knee to the foot, from thence to the 
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wriſts, are the uſual ſeats of the pain. So great is the ten- 


the leaſt motion, as when violence is uſed. The parts in 


and puffneſs, &c. will remain long, or many months, eſ- 


does not ſeave them till an eruption of ſome kind appears 


and by a few parts only being attacked at once. Generally 
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ſomelimes to the os ſacrum, attended with nephritic ſymp- 
toms, it is called a rheumatic lumbago; in this caſe the pa- 
tient is forced to ſit upright, and to keep his body perpe- 
tually forward 1 

When the rheumatiſm is unattended with a ſever, it 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the gout; when the loins are 
the ſeat of the diſorder, care is required to diſtinguiſh it 
from the gravel, from a ſtone in the kidneys, and from 
an inflammation 1n the ureter; alſo from an abſceſs in the 
parts about the loins. A rheumatiſm in the muſcles of 
the belly muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the colic. One ſpe- 
cies of rheumatiſm ſhould allo be diſtinguiſhed from 
another. : $2 | he 

Whilſt the ſeat of the pain is in the external parts there 
is no great danger; but if the internal organs are the ſeat 
thereof, the danger is great. If The brain is attacked, and 
delirium is the conſequence ; if the lungs are affected, a 
ſuſſocation diſturbs the patient; if the ſtomach or the bow- 
els are the ſeat of the diſorder, an inflammation there may 
be ſoon expected. If the pain'continues long in any joint, 
its motion will be impaired for lite; a wry neck hath 
fometimes been the conſequence of preceding rheumatic 
Pains. Dr. Rutherford, of Edinburgh, obſerves, that 
wherever a rheumatiſm is ſeated, that part never ſweats, 
and that as ſoon as a ſweat can be raifed in the pained part, 
the diſorder wall be conquered; it may alſo be obſerved, 
that when in either the acute or chronical rheumati/m the 
ſymptoms vanith, and at the ſame time a free perſpiration 
comes on, and the ſame is obſerved on the parts affected, 
and the urine 1s turbid and copious, a cure may certainly 
de expected. | 


The indications of cure will be, to diminiſh the fever, 


when attendant, and to moderate the pain; to diflolve 
and eliminate the morbid matter, and to ſtrengthen the 
weak parts. | | 3 

As to the acute rheumatiſm, an obſtructed perſpiration 
and an inflammatory diatheſis conſtitute the moſt general 
cauſes. This laſt concurring cauſe muſt be immediately 
removed; for whilſt it ſubſiſts, a perſpiration is not to be 
expected, and hence, as in other inflammatory diſorders, 
we are in general to proceed in this. EE 

Bleed. By this operation the hardneſs of the pulſe is 
abated, and though the pains ſtill continue, the patient is 
not ſo reſtleſs, the tenſion of the veſſels is removed, the 
fever is reduced, and makes room for attenuants and dilu- 
ents. But, as 6zy blood is no rule for bleeding in this 
diſorder, ſo very free diſcharges this way do but lay a 
foundation for the chronic rheumatiſm. When weakly peo- 


ple are attacked with the acute rheumatiſm, much+care is | 


required before bleeding is preſcribed ; for, if imprudent- 


ly admitted of, it produces diſorders in them that are not 


removed but with the greateſt difficulty; in ſuch patients, 
a cooling but moderately nouriſhing diet ſhould be uſed ; 
whey, for inſtance, may be ſubſtituted inſtead of bleeding. 
Bleeding is ſafe and uſeful when the ſymptoms are violent 
and threatening, as when the fever is violent; when the 
wandering pains ſhift ſuddenly from the extremities to the 
internal parts, and affect the ſides or the breath, _ 


Clyſters or purges. A laxative clyſter may be given, 


and, if the head 1s uneaſy, repeat the clyſter every night 
and morning: but, in general, a cooling purge, given 
every other day, or as may ſeem neceſſary, is preferable to 
clyſters; when bleeding is required, a purge ſhould be 
given after each time the blood is taken away. Clyſters 
with nitre, for moderating the fever, are ufeful; but, for 
purging, 60 medicines by the mouth. If purges are du- 
ly adminiſtered, leſs blood may be taken away, and opiates 
can be more freely uſed. Indeed, in conltitutions that 
are rather ſcrous than ſanguine, purging is more the pro- 
per evacuant than bleeding is. 

Nitre. In the inflammatory rheumatiſm this ſalt is pecu- 
larly uſeful; it may be diſſolved in every draught of the 
patient's drink, and given as freely as the ſtomach will ad- 
mit it. In the decline of acute, and in every ſtage of 
chronical rheumatiſms, it may be given to advantage in 
conjunction with the ſal. vol. c. c. Imperial is an agree- 
able liquor for common drink, and may be freely taken. 

Opium. The pains are moſtly increaſed in the night, 
whence opiates are given, but bleeding ſhould be premiſ- 
2d, and purges adminiſtered as above mentioned; other- 


if applied before the ſwelling comes on. In chronic re 


tions, with a flauncl cloth, particularly on the parts tl 


Diſtempers; Brooks's and the London Practice of Pf 


tenſion of the nervous and muſcular parts, but thcle at 


wiſe the advantages ſrom opium will not equ 
veniences they often occafion. When t! 


allowed of, it ſhould be given 1ath 
than to cauſe ſleepineſs, | 


| al the icons 
| us medicine jg 
er to moderate the pad 
Guaiacum. Ihe volatile tincture of this gum map b 
given from 3 ii. to 3 fs. twice a day in any thing tl . » 
patient drinks; if it paſſes off too freely by ſlow _ 
few drops of the tin&t. Thebaic. to cach doſe, * 4 
Antimony. The preparations from this drug whic 
paſs off by perſpiration ate never to be omitted; they 8 
be given at proper intervals, betwixt the doſes of tu oe 
medicines, as circumitances may iequire, | 1 
The bark. In old chionic ibn, when 4d 
blood is poor, the bark is the principal remedy, if gien 
when free from febrile ſymptoms. And in the 105 
rheumatiſm, as ſoon as it puts on the appearance of 4 
intermittent, the bark is neceſiary; and whether it inte 
mits or not, as foon as pleniiful ſweats bie k cut, aud © 
urine depoſits a copious ſediment, the bark will ſhorten the 
diſeasſe. | | 
Warm baths. They may be made of pure ſoſt water 
and heated ſo as juſt to produce an agrecable ſenſation i 
the ſkin. In theſe the patient may be placed for a quariet 
of an hour, more or leſs, as circumſlancs.indicate ; an 
then being preſerved from cold, he muſt be rubbed drr 
and put between blankets, if poſſible to excite a perſyin 
tion. 1 | | 
Bliſters. If placed on the part affected are ſometime 
uſeful Dr Cullen ſays, that they ſeldom fail of tuccel 


mati;ms their efficacy is more frequently uſeſul. 
After the cure, the cold bath is uſcſu! in preventing 
returns; and the ſtrength ſhould be confirmed vy the ul 
of bitters, aromatics, and chalybeates, 
In chronical rheumati/ms, mild mercurials given in ſuc 
doſes as not to ſolicit the excretions too much; daily fric 


are, or were pained ; blilters on or near the 1uttcring 
part; iſtues in the inſide of the lower part ct the thichz 
and a decoction of the rad. ſeneka, which is called a {pe 
cific, are cluelly to be depended on. The tinct. guaiad 
vol. in large doſes, is alſo of finguiar eiheacy, _ 
If with rbenmartic dilorders, there is a icorbytic habit 
the ſulphureous.water at Harrowgate, &c. thould be out 
drank and bathed in. | | 
In the lumbago, apply iſſues and bliſters on the thig 
and then having premiſed proper evacuations, 0plates 
and mercurial alteratives if properly perſiſted in, wil mal 
effectually anſwer. the expectations of the patient. ch 
Swan's Iranflation of Sydenham's Works; Shebbeare! 
Theory and Practice of Phyſic; Tiſſot's Advice to tt 
People; Cheſhyre on the Reit]; Lobb on pain 


RHICHNOSIS. Lean and wrinkled. | 

RHIGOS. Rigor. When any ſenſible part of the : 
dy is affected with ſpaſms, all the other parts ate cad 
drawn into conſent with it; hence the horror and rigor 
the ſurface of the body, the coldneſs, &c. Irritation 
the prime viz is often the cauſe. Galen lays, a 238 
a ſtrong and urgent ſenſe of a refrigeration of the 1.tur 
heat. Kigor ſometimes ſignifies an inflexible huduels a 


better expreſſed by the word rigiditas. Others detne 
rigor, as being a general chillyneſs, with a ſenſe ot 0. 
neſs inwardly, and a contraction of the lower Jas. 
 RHOCAS. The watery eye. | 
RHOCHMOS. Snoring, or ſnorting througi d 
fauces. | | | 
RHODIA, alſo called rhodia radix, anacamplero 
rhodiola, telephium, luteum minus. Roſe-root, 07 tes 
wort. It is a ſpecies of orpine; its dried root de 
the damalk roſe. | 
' RHODODENDRON. The dwarf roſe bay. 
RHODODENDRON (CHRYSAN I HEMUV.. 3 
lis oblongis impunctatis ſupraſcabris venoſiſſims, ol 
rotata irregulari, gemma florifera ferrugine0-19:0em 
Linn. | | | | | —_ | 
This ſpecies of dwarf roſe bay hath been recess Rl 
in rheumatic pains, particularly the chronic d. 
Kolpin, of Alten-ſtetin, uſed an infuſion ef it 1 * 
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-nt.four hours in nearly a boiling heat. The pro- 
. - from two drams of the leaves and tops of the 
a oy an ounce, to ten ounces of water; the doſe 
Wes to be repeated after a few hours, and conti- 
as required. Da. Home obſerves, in his Clinical Ex- 
"nts, Kc. that it is aſtringent, and powerfully ſeda- 
de directe it in infuſion, from half a dram to three 
A for a doſe. Dr. Kolpin obſerves, with reſpect to the 
len of this vegetable, that waen taken internally, it 
gn feveriſh heat, a kind of intoxication, and ſome- 
. lupor and loſs of the ſenſes; at the ſame time the 
bo eels a ſingular pricking ſenſation in his limbs, or 


rhich 
may 
vike ' 


1 the er parts of his body; the intoxication ſoon goes otf, 
given ine behind it neither head-ach nor nauſea. During 
0 


acute 
of an 
Inter 
nd th 
en the 


keat produced by this remedy, the patient complains of 
niethirit, and if cold water 15 drank in this tate, there 
les 2 violent but ſalutary vomiting, eſpecially in com- 
ins of the bowels. Beſides the vomiting and purging, 
<nedicine produces a ſweat on the parts affected with 
theumatiſm or gout. Large doſes produce a ſtupor 
anxiety. In ſome inſtances the pains grow worle on 
irit uſe of the infuſion 3 but this increaſe of diſeaſe is 
a ſclowed by a remarkabie degree of relief; inſtead of 
ickening the pulſe, it renders it weaker and flower. In 
n{tances of venereal rheumatiſm, its effects are very 
allerable, Many who drank this infuſion, complained 
heat and conſtriction in the ſauces; a proof that the 
it poſſeſſes a little acrimony; but this effect ſpeedily 
ks off, In robuſt habits, it operates quickly, and with 
keree of violence; in the infirm and feeble, it 18 very 
uin its effects, hence in ſuch inſtances the patient 
uld not be uneaſy to Increaſe the doſe. | 2 
RKOMBOIDES MUSCULUS, from fgow9Sog, a four- 


wr feure, and £905, Form, It riſes from the ligamentum 
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15.08 kventh cervical vertebræ; and the firlt, ſecond, third, 


{fourth dorſal 3 and is likewiſe attached below to ſome 


al into the whole length of the baſis of the ſcapula, to 
Iz it upwards and backwards. Some divide the h- 
ki into the major and minor; and, if ſo, the minor 15 
the major below. | | 
KHUPALOSIS, i. e. Plica Polonica. dare 
RUS, from pw, to flow, becauſe it ſtops fluxes. It 
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lis a ſhrub, or low tree, with oval, pointed, ſerrated 
ſs, and cluſters of yellowiſh or greeniſh flowers, each 
mich is followed by a ſmall, red, flattith berry, inclu- 
I roundiſh, reddiſh, brown ſeed. It is a native of the 
luck Europe, and is cultivated in our gardens. The 


il, The leaves and young twigs are reſtringent; but it 
Wiely uſed by dyers. See Tournefort's Mat. Med. 
manns' Chem Works. OR 

RYSSEMETA. A wrinkled face. 

ES. The common red currants, called alſo ribe- 
n groſularia non ſpinoſa. The different ſorts have a 
| acidulous ſweet taſte, agreeable both to the palate and 
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a 1 Kmach z they agree in general with the ſummer fruits 
nets th * * © 5 | 
55 ö ar medicinal qualities. | | 
5155 all A hr 

N 10 E geucg. A covering on the heads of the Roman 
2 laber women during the time of ſacrifices; hence rica, 
e ot £0: kerch} | | 
| chief. 
W. 


Kerckief (the great). The French call it, le grand cou- 
"ef, It is uſed after trepanning, &c. It is made of 
Uure cloth, and, when dexterouſly applied, it keeps 
(relings on. As to the method of applying it, ſecing 
Undifing only can obtain a dexterity therein. 

chief (the triangular). The French call it, courre 
/ 1 'riangle, It is a Tquare cloth, folded in the form 
(mangle. The middle of the longeſt fide of which is 
ed to the forchead, the two ends of the ſame tied be- 
ll the head, and the angle, which falls behind the 
© [ured there to the confined ends of this kerchief. 


1 in general, is to ſecure the dreſſings on the face 
bead. ; 
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[ cor, L). See CATAPUTIA: 


We Dee Ruicos. 
3 NERVOSUM, i. e. Tetanus. 
| 05 dARDONICUS. See Sras uus CrNICUS. 
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b the ſpinal procefles of the third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, 


de ribs : it runs beneath the latiſſimus dorſi, and is in- 


o called rþus obſoniorum, and coriariorum. Common 


Fes have an acid, auſtere taſte, are cooling and reſtrin- 


ROS 


RIVINTANAZ GLANDULZ, i. e. Sublinguales 
glandulæ. | | 

ROB. See EXTRACT10, 

ROBINIA. Falſe acacia. ; 

RODATIO. Too ſhort eye-laſhes. | 

RONCHUS. Snorting or ſnoring through the ſauces, 

ROSA. "The roſe. Miller enumerates no leſs than 
forty-nine ſpecies of this flower, amonglt which the white, 
the damaſk, and the red, are in uſe. | 

White voſes are the weakeſt, ſo that when the damaſk 
(5% pallida) vel (roſa centifolia, Linn.) can be had in ſuf- 
licient quantities, they only are uſed. They give out 
their agreeable ſcent both to water and to ſpirit, but moſt 


— — 


| ſo to the latter. They do not loſe much by drying, if 


carefully managed, nor do they ſoon loſe their qualities 
by keeping, On diſtilling large quantities, a ſmall por- 
tion of a fragrant butyraceous oil, of a yellowiſh colour, 
is obtained; it concretes in a flight degree of cold: both 
the water and the oil are chiefly uſed as perfumes. On 
diſtilling the damaſk %s, a liquor is left in the Mill 
which purges gently. This is made into a ſyrup, and 
given to children, If the liquor which remains after diſ- 
tillation is evaporated to an extract, it purges adults, if 
given in a doſe from 9 i. to 3 1. . 
The red ro/es have but little of the fine flavour of the 
pale ſort; to the taſte they are bitteriſh and ſomewhat aſ- 
| tringent. They are the ro/a Gallica, or e Germanibus 
ovatis pedunculiſque Hiſpidis, caule petioliſque Hiſpido— 
accilcatis, flore rubro multiplici, Linn. The aſtringen— 
cy is the greateſt before the flower opens, and this quality 
is improved by haſty drying in a gentle heat, but by low 
drying, both the colour and aſtringency are impaired, 
They give out their virtues to water and to ſpirit, Water 
they tinge with a deep red, and ſpirit with a pale one. 
The extract from a watery infuſion is auſtere, bitter, and 
ſubſaline; that from ſpirit more ſo in each of theſe in- 
ſtances. Sce Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
ROSMARINUS, called alſo libanotis coronaria. Com- 
mon roſemary. KRoſmarinus (officinalis) latifolia, Linn. 
The flowers are called anthos in the Edinburgh Diſpenſa- 
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row, {tiff leaves ſet in pairs, of a dark green colour above, 
and hoary beneath, with flowers of a pale bluiſh colour. 
It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, where it 
grows wild in dry gravelly ground. It is common in our 
gardens, where it tmells {tronger in proportion as the ſoil 
is dry and gravelly. | | V ; 

Roſemary hath a warm, pungent, aromatic, bitter 
| talte, and a fragrant ſmell, approaching to thoſe of laven- 
der, but more of a camphorated kind; the leaves and 
tender tops are the ſtrongeſt; next to theſe the cup and 
the flowers. The flowers by themſelves are much the 
weakeſt, but moſt pleaſant ; it is chiefly in the cup that 
the active matter of the flowers reſide z for the bluiſh peta- 
lum, carefully ſeparated, hath but little either of tmell 
or taſte,” -./- 5 5 2 

A conſerve is made of the flowers, by heating them, but 
their virtue is deſtroyed in a great meaſure the tender 
tops and leaves are the belt for this form. OS 

The leaves and tops give out their virtue completely to 
rectified ſpirit, which, when diſtilled from them, becomes 
conſiderably impreguated with their fragrance, leaving, 
however, in the extract, the gteateſt ſhare of both their 
flavour and pungency. | 


18 


that of the leaves, the greateſt part of it ariſing with ſpi- 
rit ; the Hungary water is a ſtrong ſpirit diſtilled from the 
flowers. | | 


Spiritus Roriſmarine. Spirit of Roſemary, 


Take two pounds of freſh ro/emary flowers; rectified 
ſpirit of wine a gallon ; diſtil to dryncls in a vapour bath. 
Ibis is the Hungary water, and to make it in perfection 
the ſpirit muſt be very pure, the leaves at their full growth, 
gathered without bruiſing, and committed to diſtillation. 
If the flowers were hung in the fiill, or retoft, in a wicker 
baſket, the ſpirit being firſt put theicin, and a gentle heat 
applied juſt ſufficient ro make the ſpirit riſe, the vapour 
lightly percolating through the flowers, will imbibe their 
fine parts, and leave thei: grofler behind. 3 
Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfection all the aroma of 
| the 
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tory. Roſemary is a large ſhrubby plant, with long, nar- _ 


The active matter of the flowers is more volatile than 
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the roſemary 3 but in diſtillation, it leaves ſo much behind, 
as that the reſinous maſs left upon abſtracting the ſpirit, 
proves an elegant aromatic, and very rich in the peculiar 
qualities of the plant. : : | | 
Aqueous liquors extract a uſeful portion of the virtues 
of roſemary by infuſion, and elevate them by diſtillation. 
Along with the water ariſes a conſiderable quantity of eſ- 
ſential oil, which is light, thin, pale, and almoſt colour- 
leſs ; it hath a caſt of a green and yellow. | 
See Tournefort's Mat. Med, Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works. SE 
ROS SOLIS, alſo called roſa ſolis, rorella, ſponſa ſolis, 
rorida Red rot, Sun dew. It is a ſmall low plant, with 
a little fibrous root, from which ſpring ſmall, round, hol- 
lowiſh leaves, on foot-ſtalks of about an inch long, cover- 
ed with ſhort red hairs, which makes the whole leaf ap- 
pear red. It grows in boggy ground, and flowers in June 
and July. Some commend it as a cordial, but it is inju- 
rious to cattle if they happen to eat it, and is very cauſtic, 
ſo it hitherto hath not obtained a place in practice. See 
Raii Hiſt. ED 
ROSTRUM LEPORINUM. The piece of fleſh 
which hangs betwixt the diviſion of the hare-lip. The 
hare's-lip is alſo thus named. AS 
ROTATOR MINOR. The lefler trochanter. 
ROTATOR MAJOR. The greater trochanter. 
ROTATOR NATIS. The great trochanter. 
 ROTULA In anatomy it is the knee-pan. In phar- 
macy it is a troche. It ſienifies a little wheel. | 


ROTUNDA LIGAMENTA. The round ligaments. 


On each ſide of the womb there is one; they are two val- 
cular ropes, compoſed of arteries and veins, lymphatics, 
and nerves, and ariſing from the fundus uteri, run under 
the duplicature ot the broad ligaments to the rings of the 
abdominal muſcles, and paſſing under Poupart's ligament, 
are loſt on the crural veſſels. &c. or vice verſa, ariſing 
from the crural veſſets, &c. are loſt on the fundus uteri. 
They run in a contorted form, and thus are capable of 
being lengchened. It is probable that the nerves of theſe 
ligaments being compreſſed in time of labour between 


the uterus and abdominal muſcles, cauſe the pain which 


the patient feels and com 
thighhs. | | 
_ ROTUNDUS MUSCULUS. The round muſcle, 

RUBEOLA. The muſcles. See MorBiLL1. 

RUBIA, alſo called rubia tinctorum, Linn. Erythro- 
danum, rubia major. Madder. Rubia foliis annuis, 
caule aculeato, Linn. The root is called radix rubra. 

It is a rough procumbent plant, with ſquare jointed 
ſtalks, and five or fix oblong pointed leaves, fet in form 
of a ſtar at every joint; on the tops come forth greeniſh 
yellow flowers, which are followed by two black berries. 


plains of in the inſide of her 


The root is long, flender, juicy, of a red colour both ex- 


ternally and internally, with a whitiſh woody pith in the 


middle, It is perennial, and cultivated in different parts 


of Europe for the uſe of dyers. 
The roots are bitteriſh, and ſomewhat auſtere; they 
have but very little ſmell. They impart to water a dark 
red tincture; to reCtified ſpirit and diſtilled oils a bright 
red. Both the watery and the ſpirituous tinCtures taſte 
ſtrongly of the madder. Taken internally it tinges the urine 
red; and if fowls, &c. have it mixed with their food, their 
bones becomes red and brittle, but the fleſh and the carti- 
lages are no way affeCted by it. The bones thus tinged 
preſerve their colour, though boiled in water, or ſteeped 
in ſpirit of wine. The ſubtil parts of which this root is 
poſſeſſed, render it eminently uſeful as a reſolvent and 
aperient in obſtructions of the viſcera, particularly the uri- 
nary organs; in coagulations of blood from falls; in the 
Jaundice, and in the dropſy. It paſſes freely by urine. 
RUBIA SYLVATICA LAVIS, alſo called gallium, 
mollugo, and mountain wild madder. Its virtues ace ſimi- 
lar to the above kind. | 
RUBIA SYNANCHICA, called alfo rubeola, ſynan- 
chica Lugdunenſis, aſperula, ſaxifraga, and ſquinancy- 
wort. It hath a black, thick, woody root, which runs 
deep into the earth, with many capillary fibrils, divided 
into a multitude of heads, and ſhoots up .many ſmooth, 
lender, wy op ſtalks, a ſpan long or more; at every 
joint of the ſtalk are four leaves, which are ſhort and broad; 


the flowers are on the top of the ſtakls an 


which are rough, and when dry of a yell 


ſpecies of wound is produced, viz. the lacerated. 


and ever-green; it flowers in May, and its berres opt 
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form umbels of a red colour, and agree 
that of the jaſmine ; each flower is followe 


It is found on chalky grounds, and i; 
in quincies, but the preſent practice doe 
RUBIA. A name of the rubiola, 
wort, and a ſpecies of horſe-tail. 
RUBRICA FABRILIS. Red oker, ruddle 
ing ſtone, See Ocnra. OY 
RUBUS IDZAUS, The raſberry. 
RUBUS VULGARIS. The com 
black berry-buſh. Rubus fruticoſus, Linn, It grows 
in hedges and in woods. The berries have a faint to 
with an agreeable flavour, The leaves are moderate! 
tringent. The flowers appear in July, and the fiat 
ripe in Auguſt and September; but no part of this b 
or its productions, are under the preſent praQice, 
RUCTATIO, or RuQtus. A diſcharging H win 
wards. When a diſeaſe it is an inſtance of diſpepſia 
is better relieved by means that help digeſtion, than 
ſpirituous liquors, and warm carminatives. 
RUDII EXTRACTUM, i. e. Extr. catharticum. 
RUPELLENSIS SAL. It is alſo called ſcl de fo 
nette, and Rochel falt. It is a ſoluble tartar, made w 
the mineral fixed alkaline ſalt aſter its being melted by 
heat of the fire, by which it forms more eafily into cr 
3 vi. of this ſalt is a gentle cooling purge. 
 RUPTURA. A rupture. The word hernia ist 
lated by the Engliſh word rupture, (ſee RERNIA z but 
tranſlation was in conſequence of the idea that the pe 
neum was ruptured when the abdominal conieots prot 
ed through the teguments. The word ruptura Or rupl 
is molt properly ſpoken of a cartilage, a ligament, 
tendon; when they are divided by violence, th 
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RUSCUS, alſo called bruſcus, oxymyrſine. myrt: 
tha, myacantha, fcopa regia. Wild myrtle, knee 
butcher's broom. It is the ruſcus aculeatus, Linn 
is a low woody plant, with oblong ſtiff prickly leaves} 
ed immediately to the ſtalks; from the middle ribs of 
leaves on the upper fide ifſue ſmall yellowiſh flo 
which are ſucceeded by red berries. The root is p 
thick, knotty, furniſhed with long fibres matted | 
ther, of a pale browniſh colour on the outſide, and! 
within. It grows wild in woods and heaths, 1s pere 


Auguſt. The root taſtes ſweet, and is ſlightly bitte 
is aperient and diuretic; its virtues are extiaCted by 
and ſpirit ; and on inſpiſſating the tincture, they re 
entire behind. The young ſhoots are moſt poweriul 
are eaten inſtead of aſparagus. See Miller's Bot. O 
RUSCUS LATIFOLIUS, called alſo Jaurus 
andrina, Alexandrina genuina, hippogloſſum. Lau 
Alexandria. | 
The root of this plant is knotted at the head; the 
are tough and pliant ; the leaves are placed alternatel 
the middle of the back part of each grows a {mall 
flower, which is ſucceeded by a red berry. 11 
grows on the mountainous parts of Italy and Hut 
It is diuretic. See Miller's Bot. Off. 8 
RUTA. Rue. Ruta graveolens, or Fut? fel 
major, fol. decompoſitis, petalis laceris, floribus K 
bus quadrifidis, Linn. Large wild rue. It 46 8, 
ſhrubby plant, with thick bluiſh green leaves, dice 
to numerous roundiſh ſegments; on the tos © 
branches come forth yellowiſh flowers, followed © 
a capſule, which is divided into four partiti0®? 
ſmall, blackiſh, rough ſeeds. It 1s cultivated in? 
flowers in June, and holds its leaves all the wy 
Rue bath a ſtrong unpleaſant ſmell, and 3 75 
pungent bitter taſte; if much handled it is Pula, 
and exulcerate the ſkin. It is commended 35 3 10 
ſtimulant, aperient, antiſeptic, and as being 35 
gree antiſpaſmodic. In crudities and indigett cc 
ſerving againſt contagious diſcaſes, and ry 15 
corrupted air, in uterine obſtructions, and 716 
eaſes, its efficacy is conſiderable, It 15 3” , 
phlegmatic habits, for it quickens thc 5 7 
ſolves tenacious juices, and promotes the 54 * 


p UL 


it is diſcutient and antiſeptic, if applied by way 


tation. | 1 
lanlerte is made of the young leaves, and this is the 


cable method of giving it inwardly. 
. me are extracted b 


y water and by ſpirit of wine, 
fectly by the latter. On inſpiſſating the ſpi- 
Ea 93 little of its flavour ariſes with the 
un, neatly all the active parts of the rue remain- 


feternall 


&, which impreſſes the palate with a warm, 
lei durable pungency, and-in ſmell it is rather leſs un- 
nt than the herb in ſubſtance. Next to the conſerve 
pe 1 the beſt preparation of rue. Though the principal 
oh relide in the eſſential oil, yet this oil not being ve- 
wahle, it reſides in the extrac. ; 

Nitilled with water, a yellowiſh, or browniſh eſſen- 
«oil is obtained; and if the liquor which remains in 


amble 
rows 1 
aint tal 
erately 
e fruit 


this b 


| 


| 


PUL 


the {till 1s inſpiſſated by evaporation, a warm, pungent, 


| bitteriſh extract is obtained 


When rue leaves are diſtilled for their eſſential oil, they 
ſhould be uſed whilſt freſh, ſhould be gathered when the 
flowers are ready to fall off, and as the ſeeds and their cap- 
ſules contain more oil than the leaves, they ſhould be ga- 
thered and diſtilled alſo. They all require to be mace- 
rated ſome time before they are diſtilled. | 

Sec Tournefort's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | | | 

RUYSCHIANA TUNICA. See Cyoroipes. _ 

RYTHMUS, from putuog, meaſure, a term uſed by 
muſicians. A term uſed by muſicians with reſpec to time 
in muſic ; but ſince. Herophilus applied it to the pulſe, it 
is —_ to expreſs the time, motion, or modulation of the 
pulſe, - 


de. | 
wind + . ee 
enſia, =: 
1, than 
cum, 5 
el de { 
made v 
ted by 
to cry 
lia is t 
A ;) but „„ | 
the pet ABADILLA, i. e. Cevadilla. 5 
'ts plot 0 SABINA, alſo called ſavina, ſabina ſterilis, com- 
"oY mon or barren ſavine. It is the juniperus ſabina, 
ment, Gr juniperus fol. oppoſitis erectis decurrentibus oppoſiti- 
ce, th tidus pyxidatis, ramis ſerratulis, Linn. Common ſavin. 
d is an evergreen ſhrub, with ſhort narrow leaves, which 
ab me ſo tiff as to be prickly: when old, and not till then, 
knee i bears blackiſh berries, like thoſe of the juniper. It is 
Lian Annie of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and is raiſed 
lens nus in gardens. The leaves and tops have a ſtrong 
: ribs ol ſmell of a diſagreeable kind; of a hot, bitter, acrid taſte. | 
iſh fo They give out great part of their_aCtive matter to watery 
50 18 kqwrs, and the whole to reCtified ſpirit. Diſtilled with 
natted mtr they yield much eſſential oil, which ſmells ſtrongly 
z and! mi taſtes moderately of the ſavin: its doſe is from two 
15 petet b four drops. | | 
ney The decoction which remains after diſtilling for the 
y bitte al, yields an extract, which retains, much of the pungen- 
ted by eh warmth, and bitterneſs of the plant. On inſpiſſating 
they 5 tte ſoltituous tincture there remains an extract conſiſting 
3 Kto diſtinct ſubſtancesz one is yellow, unctuous, or 
Pot. vir, bitteriſh, and pungent ; the other is black, reſinous, 
taurus ncious, leſs pungent, and ſub-aſtringent. | 
„ - La Win is ſtimulant and aperient, uſeful in uterine ob- 
4 * ductions which proceed from a ſluggiſhneſs of the hu- 
1 = mus and a laxity of the veſſels. The oil impregnates 
11 le urine with its ſmell. Savin promotes all the glandu— 
; This lecretions. See Lewis's Mat. Med, | 135 
** MABINA, A name for ſome ſpecies of cedar. | 
n MACCHARUM. Sugar. The Arabians call it ſu- 
3 FT tur, ſucchar, ſutter, zuchar, zuccara, and zozar; the 
4 i, brecks called it ſakchar, ſakchari, ſalcharion, and ſpodi- 
1 6. It is the ſaecharum officinarum. ' Linn. 
lie = is the eſſential ſalt of the ſugar cane, or of what- 
2 \ Vegetable it is obtained from. It is chiefly the pro- 
4 * it of the arundo ſaccharifera C. B. which grows ſpon- 
yy Meoully in the Eaft Indies and ſome of the warmer parts 
1 the Weſt, and is cultivated in many of the American 
—_ ds: the beſt canes grow in the Canary and Madeira 
wo ond Me, The expreſſed juice of the cane is clarified with 
1 * dition of lime-water, &c. and boiled down to a 
by 2 po |, Mliſtence; it is then removed from the fire, and then 
af {ol lb _ccharine part concretes into brown coloured maſſes: 
tion, f 1 0 * ſaccharum rubrum of the Pharm. Lond. and 
ill eff al. l leayes an unctuous liquor, called melazzo or 
| byſt * from its being of an honey-like confiſtence, and 
1 Hh dis called treacle. This red ſugar is clarified in 
-cu]atio ns, by ſpreading on the upper broad ſurface 
nid ſec vill clay, whoſe watery part gently percolating 
\ & | 


q 


8. 


through the maſs, carries with it a large portion of the 


treacly matter. This is further reſined by diſſolving it in 
water and mixing it with the whites of eggs, then draining 
off the water, and covering it with clay again in the moulds: 
this is the ſacchar. alb. Ph. Edinb. This proceſs again 
repeated, it is che ſacchar. puriſſim. Ph. Lond. Brown 
ſugar boiled to a proper conſiſtence, is placed in a hot 


room to ſhoot into cryſtals upon ſticks placed for the pur- 
poſe, and it is then called ſaccharum candidum in the 


Pharm. Edinb. 


By the aſſiſtance of heat ſugar diſſolves in reQibed ſpi- 


rit of wine, but the greateſt part ſeparates when cold, and 
concretes into a cryltalline form. On this foundation ſac- 


charine concretions are obtained from ſaturated ſpirituous 
tinccures of ſeveral of the ſweet plants of our own growth, 
| the ſaccharine part ſeparating when the tincture is ſet in 


the cold, whilſt the reſinous and other matter ſeparated 


from the plant remains in the ſpirit, 


On all trials hitherto made, ſugar appears to be per- 
fectly neutral, and unites with molt kinds of humid bo- 
dies without altering their native qualities. It ſerves as 
an intermedium for uniting together ſome bodies natu- 
rally repugnant; in conſequence of this property it is ſup- 
poſed to unite the unCtuous part of our food with our 
juices. Hence ſome conclude that it increaſes fatneſs, 
whilſt others ſay it hath the contrary eſfect, by prevent- 


Ing the ſeparation of the oily matter from the blood. Neu- 


mann obſerves, that he hath known very lean people who 
have eaten great quantities of ſugar. Some ſay that it 
thickens the juices, and makes them ſluggiſh; that it re- 
tards the circulation, obſtructs the natural ſecretions, and 
thus occaſions or aggravates ſcorbutic, cachectic, hypo- 
chondriac, and other diforders; but general experience 
does not manifeſt that /uzar produces any of thele effects 
in a remarkable degree. Its moderate uſe is innocent, and 
perhaps, of all others, it is the moſt inoffenſive of the 
ſweets. | 25 
Sugar preſerves both animal and vegetable ſubſtances 
from putrefaction, and appears to poſſeſs this power in a 
much greater degree than the common alimentary ſalt. 
Animal fleſh hath been preſerved by ſugar more than 
three years from every degree of being tainted or putrified, 
The impure brown ſugars are moſt laxative, in conſe- 
quence of their oily or treacly matter. The candied ſu- 
gar diſſolving with difficulty, renders it more fit for gra- 
dually melting in the mouth to moderate coughs. In other 
reſpeQs, its principal uſe is to render other medicines 
more palatable, or to give them a proper form. See Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. 
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S AL 


ſo as to ſtick to the fingers. Sometimes 8 Sy 

are ſold for it, but they may be ieee wel 
weaker ſmell. The ſmell of fagapenum is t J the 
diſagreeable, like that of the leek, or of 2 lime ; 

fetida and galbanum. To the taſte it js moden : al 
and biting. It is one of the ſtrongeſt of the delt e 
gums. As an alterative it may be given ſrom . 110 
3 is. and a purge 3 i. mult be given for a doſe. * 
rally uſed as an aperient, an expeQorant, or a d 
Neumann ſays it is uſed in the ſame caſes ac 


SAG 
 SACCULI ADIPOSI. The cells of the cellular | 
membrane filled with fat. 

SACCULUS CHYLIFERUS, i. e. Receptaculum 
chyli. 9 

SACCULUS CORDIS, 1. e. Pericardium. - 

SACCULUS LACHRYMALIS. The lachrymal 
ſac is an ohlong membranous bag, by which the tears are 
conveyed from the ſurface of the eye to the noſtril, on 


each ſide reſpectively. It receives the tears at the lachry- 
mal points, from whence it conveys them to the os tur- 


It 18 gene 
» d 4 
cobſtruent 


binatum inferius, where it opens into the noſtril. The 


body of the bag is in the grooves of the os unguis, and os 


maxillare, which form the paſſage. 

SACC US. The inteſtinum czcum. 

SACER IGNIS. The erylipelas. 

SACER MORBUS. The epilepſy. | 

SACER MUS$SCULUS. , Winflow calls this muſcle 
tranſverſo ſpinalis lumborum. It is compoſed of ſeveral 
oblique, converging, or tranſverſo ſpinal muſcles; and it 
lies between the ſpinal and oblique apophyſes of the loins, 
reaching to the os ſacrum. The lowelt is fixed to the up- 
per lateral parts of the os ſacrum, and to the poſterior ſu- 
perior ſpine of the os ilium 3 the reſt are fixed to the three 
loweſt tranſverſe apophyſes, and to the four loweſt oblique 
apophyſes of the loins, and their lateral tuberofities, frem 
thence they run up to all the ſpinal apophyſes of the ver- 
8 | | | 

SACRA HERBA, i. e. Verbena. | 

SACRA VASA. The veſſels which belong to the os 
ſacrum and the adjacent parts, as the arteries and veins. 


 SACRA ARTERIA. 
of the aorta, at the bifurcation, on each ſide reſpectively. 


Sometimes they take their riſe ſomewhat higher from the 


lumbares, or from the iliacæ. Sometimes there are three 
or four of them, and ſometimes but one. They are ramified 
on the os ſacrum and the neighbouring parts of the peri- 


toneum, rectum, fat, &c. and alſo penetrate into the 


ſubſtance of the bone. 5 | | 
SACRA VENA. It ſometimes proceeds from the 
bifurcation of the vena cava, at others from the origin of 
the left iliaca, and accompanies the artery of the ſame 
name. | | „ 
SACRO LUMB ARIS, called alſo ſacro lumbalis. 


This muſcle is one with the longiſſimus dorſi at its origin, 


but ſoon divides, and is inſerted by digitations into the 


angle of every ib. The uppermoſt tendon is inſerted in- 
to the tranſverſe proceſs of the laſt cervical vertebra. 
SACRO LUMBARIS, (Acctss0R1Us) called alſo 
acceſſorius ad ſacro lumbalem, acceflorius ad ſacro lum- 
bares, cervicales deſcendens, and cervicalis dorſi. 
continuation of the cervicalis dorſi; it lies on the outſide 
of the complexus, and coming down from the tranſverſe 
proceſles of the lower vertebræ colli, is continued down 
under the ſacro lumbaris to the ribs, which it depreſſes, 
as well as the ſacro lumbaris. | 
SACRI NERVI. Five or (ix branches of nerves from 
the ſpine pais through the os ſacrum, whence their name, 
The three firſt join the fourth and fifth lumbar nerves to 
form the ſciatic nerve. The third ſacral nerve gives ſome 
branches to the pelvis. - 1 get | 
rior. | | | | | 
SACRUM OS. This bone is thus named from its 
having been offered in ſacrifices. Some call it os baſil- 
lare, from its being, as it were, the ſupport of the whole 
ſpine, This bone is of a ſomewhat. triangular ſhape, 
broad above, narrow below, convex behind, and con- 
cave before. 
bones, but in adults they are united into one. On the 
outſide there is a ridge, which is called the ſpine. On the 
fore part there are four pair of holes for the tranſmiſſion 
of the nerves. This bone is connected with the offa in- 
nominata by ſynchondroſis, and forms the poſterior part 
of the pelvis. Below, the os ſacrum is connected with 
the os coccygis. 


SAGAPENUM, alſo called ferapinum, gum ſagapen. 


It is the gummy reſinous juice of an oriental plant, ſup- 
poſed to be a ſpecies of ferula. It is brought from Alex- 


2 


It goes out from the back part 


In the foetus ſtate it conſiſts of five diſtinct 


a 


It is a» 


| the water can diſſolve; or, as Geoffroy defines it,“ It 


| are called ſalivary glands. 
SACRO COCCYGZ2US, i. e. Coccygæus poſte- 


Water brings over with it in diſtillation much of th. « 


parietal bones. 


lands, and is two or three inches long, as thick as a man! 


_ eryſtals,” This definition agrees with ſea-ſalt, nitre, v 


volatile, which laſt are chiefly from animal ſubſtance 


Chem. Neumann's Chem. Works; and ſee CHRYSTAL 


mouth and tongue are continually moiſtened in their 


article of Maſtication; Boerhaave's Inſtitutes; 
Elements, part 1, p. 23 


is the amme 


niacum. Boiling water diflolves about 3-4ths of th 
gummy reſin. Rectiſied ſpirit takes up about one hal 


vour of the ſagapenum, and a ſmall portion of eſſen] 
oil, but the diſtilled ſpirit is moſt flavourleſs, See Leni 
— Med. Neumann's Chem. Works; Toutnefort's Te 

E * 

SAGITTA. Arrow-head. At firſt the leaves gf 4; 
plant reſemble thoſe of plantane, but afterwards the bed | 
ed head of an arrow; the fruit conſiſts of 1 colleQtion e 
ſeeds like the ſtrawberry. It is ſaid to poſſeſs f milar t 
tues with the plantane, but it is rarely uſed. | 

SAGITTALIS SUTURA. The ſagittal ſuture, 


runs from ihe os frontis to the os occipitis, betwixt th 


SAGITTARIA. A ſpecies of ſagitta. 
 SAGITTARIA ALEXIPHARMICA, alſo called cad 
na Indica, arundo Indica, arrow root, dart wort, Th 
root is alexipharmic, and is uſed dy the Indians to re 
move the poiſon which they receive from darts whe 
wounded by them. It is fourd in the Welt-Indian if 


thumb, jointed and white. See Raii Hiſt, 
SAGO. See PALMA. | | 
SAL. Salt. It is a body that is more or leſs hard 

having a remarkable ſavoury taſte; is entirely ſoluble | 

water, and does not precipitate, unleſs there is more tha 


a ſolid, friable, pellucid, ſapid, mineral body, ſoluble i 
water, fuſible by fire, and concreſcible into the form « 


triol, alum, borax, and ſal ammoniac. Salts are naty 
or ſimple, and artificial or compound. The ſimple u 
the acid and alkaline; the compound the neutral, met 
lic, and earthy; of the acid kind there ate the vitrioli 
nitrous, muriatic, vegetable, animal, &c. of the 2h 
line there are the fixed, both vegetable and foſſil; and! 


they are very rarely found in the mineral kingdom. 
Tournefort's Mat. Med, Lewis's Mat. Med. Did. « 


LIZATIO. 5 
SALEP. See Orcnis. : 
SALICARIA. Spiked willow. Poerbaave mente 

four ſpecies, which are admired for the beauty of th 

flowers, but are not noticed in medicine. ; 
SALIVA, from o:axo;. It is that fluid by which t 

n 

by glands which form it, th 

This humovr is thin and pe 

lucid, incapable of being concreted by the fre, alni 

without taite and ſmell, By chewing, it is oy 

from the glands which ſeparate it from the blood, 200 

intimately mixed with our food, the digeſtion af whid 

it greatly promotes. In hungry perſons it is acrid add 
piouſly diſcharged; and in thoſe who have ſalted long 
is bighly. acrid, penetrating, and teſolvent. A too COP 
ous evacuation of it produces thirſt, loſs of appetite, © 
digeſtion, and an atrophy. See Hallers Phyliology in! 


1 1 2 
Foicyc 


tural ſtate, and is ſupplied. 


SALIVALES GLANDULZX. The ſalivary glan 
They are commonly reckoned three pair, 2, = 
tid, the maxillary, and the ſublingual; but Dr. Hun 
would reckon the ſublingual of another kind 

SALIVALIS DUCTUS STENOND. 
val duct. It is alſo called the upper ſaliva] 


gteno's ſa 
duct. I. 15 U. 
. 


duct which carries the faliva from the protid gland! 


andria either in diſtinck tears, or run together in large | the mouth. _ h i cl 
maſſes; outwardly it is of a yellow colour, internally it is SALIVANTIA. Medicines which excite * 
paler, and clear like horn, It grows ſoft on being handled, | tion, | | 
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SAL 

1 ARIS HERBA. The pellitory of Spain. 
cL[VATIO. A falivation. It is that extraordinary 
atharpe of ſpitting which is excited by the uſe of mer- 
1 e practice which is now rarely direQted, becauſe all 
de \dyantages of mercury are obtained by uſing it as an 
trative 3 and that without the trouble and danger which 
ul this method of promoting an evacuation by it. 
K-rexer, as Occaſionally it may be needful to excite a 
Late ſpitting, in general it is belt done by rubbing a pro- 
. quantity of the ungt. ccerul. every or every other night 
Fit thighs. Mr. Clare recommends the application of 
bee, dulc. gr. iii. vel iv. to the inſide of the cheek; he 
(ks the patient to moiſten his finger with ſaliva, then 
lent gerith to take up the merc. dulc. and rub it on and 


cwisf aw] that place where the parotid (ſalivary) duct opens 
> Mi o the mouth. He adds that, a grain or two of the 
rc, dulc. applied behind the pruputium, or to the labia, 
ff thi „ when accompanying the application of it to the inſide 
beard he cheek, greatly advance the cure. This mult be 
lion « meated every or every other day as its efficacy is more or 
Ar \if . This mode, he obſerves, is leſs difagreeable than the 
{11 one of rubbing the ungt. coerul. as is commonly di- 
1 Med, Before the uſe of the merc. dulc. it is proper to 
int th ih the mouth well with warm water, that the mucus 


ad about on the cheeks may not prevent its abſorption. 
enn Eflay on the Cure of Abſcefles, &c. by P. Clare, 
ed cad con. Mr. Cruikſhank hath added an Appendix to Mr. 
99 N mes publication, well deſerving the attention of every 


1 nditioner, The following are ſome of the many valu- 
s Whe e inſtances of information communicated in a few 
dian 1f xs, He obſerves, that there is no doubt of abſorption 
aum ng place on the inſide of the mouth, of the preputium, 


{the labia, &c. and that any fine powder, capable of 
nz ablorbed there, will be more readily taken up when 
ted with a watery fluid, as ſaliva — The particles of the 
od, ſcen in the imple microſcope, are at Jealt ten times 
er than thoſe of the levigated calomel, yet I have often 
nthe ablorbents turgid with red blood. The particles 
quickſilver, in the beſt prepared mercurial ointment, 
in the ſame microſcope, as diſtant as the particles of 


ſs hard 
luble 1 
ore tha 
„4 lt 
oluble 1 
form « 


boy 1 blood; and it is well known, they are very readily 
d 5 ken up by the abſorbents of the ſkin.— The particles of 
imple u ted calomel are not much coarſer than thoſe of its 


i, met 
vitriolit 
the ak 
|; andt 
bſtance 
om. 80 
Did. e 


RYSTAL 


epitate by the volatile alkali; but this precipitate, we 
| certain, may be abſorbed from the external ſur- 


ed from the inſide of the mouth? Mr. Hun- 


lane the effects of the ungt. cœrul. It is very pro- 
|: that the mere. dulce. mixed with ſaliva might make 
Pod mercurial ointment. The ſurface on the inſide of 


mw check, is a better abſorbing ſurface, than perhaps any 
y of th lr abſorbs, they do not all abſorb equally. Merc. 
which t lect is not obſerved when it is abſorbed by the inſide 


their en ? 5 ; 
rn it, th be check: probably it becomes milder in its operation 
n = 0 Ways s it is known that the divided quickfilver be- 
1 milder when abſorbed by the ſkin. Friction with 
Ire, alu. fe. dule 0 th „ Ga 2 . > . a 
ie le. on the inſide of the cheek, is a leſs tedious, leſs 
50 go was proceſs, than the common one of rubbing the 
3 


_—_ " Cerul, To rub half a dram of the ungt. cœrul. 
rid and c | 
are * mtolcrable ; but what then muſt it be to rub on a 
\ tos Ih The proceſs always tires the patient be- 
as 5 performed, and often on this account he 
dog int I l om this circumſtance a cure is often miſſed of. 
Posdhce * pole Hiſteen grains of the ungt. cœtul. equal to 
g SY vl of merc. dulc. and that we can go on with the 
ary gla 8 lor twelve or fifteen days with ſenſible ad van- 
. * mult acknowledge that when the ungt. is uſed, 
Dr. Hun n . neccflary long before the end of this period to 

dne doſe, in order to keep up the effects. Be- 


Q kl 5 bee faliva, will require a larger ſurface and a 
| glandi | 8 it can be ſufficiently rubbed in. The 
—_— T7 x 5 !ulſiciently rubbed in in a quarter of an hour. 
te 2 fil I EN the ungt. cœrul. on the thighs and arms 
„ e kin look dirty. It hath an offenſive odour 


eof the body; why then may not calomel be ab- | 


muh frequently directed merc. dulc. to be rubbed _ 
the ſkin along with the volatile liniment ; and ſeen 


r acceſſible to friction in the body. Though every 


vtiken into the ſtomach frequently gripes, &c. but 


Mght on the infide of the thighs for half an hour, | 


the , Ke | 
teno's fe de ungt. being more viſcid than the mere. dulc. 


every thing about it; many ſkins are inflamed by it, which 
retards the cure this way, by being a cauſe for its omiſſion, 
Some ſkins are difagreeably affected with oil, ſo when 
the merc. dulc. is not admitted as above recommended, 
the quickſilver may be divided with the ſynovia of cows or 
ſheep inſtead of oil or lard, which in ſome ſkins produce 
eryſipelatous inflammation, &. It is probable that af- 
fecting the glands on the mouth with mercury conduces 
more to cure the venereal diſeaſe, than a large quantity 
conveyed into the circulation. A warm bath may be en- 
tered into two or three times before anointing with the 
ungt. cœrul. after which, the patient being kept in a warm 
room, and having on a flannel ſhirt, the principal care is 
not to raiſe the /e/ivation ſuddenly, or to any conſiderable 
height. A ſalivation ſhould riſe very gradually, and ſhould 
ſubſide as lowly ; inattention to this hath been productive 


by a ſpare diet for a few days, and bleeding as well as uſing 
the warm bath. Except in ſtrong conſtitutions, from a 
pint to a quart is a ſufficient diſcharge of the ſaliva in 
twenty-four hours. Support the patient's ſtrength with 
plenty of light but nouriſhing diet; give him a pint of gruel, 
or of a decoction of mallows and liquorice in milk and 
water, almond emulſion, and barley-water, with gum ara- 
bie diſſolved in it, &c. repeat the ibove quantity every two 
or at the moſt every three hours; and if he is faint with 
it, give now and then a little wine whey, maced ale, or 
mulled wine. If the patient is a woman, and expects her 
menſes, defer the procedure until they ſettle, If the ne- 
ceſſary precautions are taken to raiſe and to carry the ſali- 
vation on gently, the many bad accidents mentioned by 
writers on this fubject will be prevented; and as to avoid 
inconveniences is better than to remove them, it may here 
ſuffice to have put the practitioner on his guard againſt. 
ills which otherwiſe muſt occalion him much trouble and 
anxiety, _ | F | 

SALIX. The common white or the Dutch willow 
have uſed it in agues have ſucceeded by giving a diam of 
its bark in powder, and repeating it every four hours 
during the intermiſſtions. This ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed 
from the other by its oblong, pointed, ſerrated leaves, 
being hoary on both ſides, though moſt ſo on the lower, 

and in the branches being tough. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
Philoſ. Tranſ 1763. It is the ſai fragilis, Linn. 

SALPINGO PHARYNG AUS. It ariſes from about 
the tuba Euſtachiana, and 1s inſerted into the pharynx. 
Valſalva and Douglas ſay it is one of the origins of the 
muſcle of the pharynx. | | 


fleſhy from the bony part of the tube of the ear, and is in- 
ſerted into the baiis of the uvula with its partner muſcle 
on the other ſide. 'They draw the uvula upward and 
backward. | 


SALPINGO STAPHYLINI. | 
SALSAPARILLA, i. e. Sarſaparilla. 


cured. This vein runs on the back of the hand; it comes 


finger, and runs up to the ulna. = 
SALVIA, from ſalvus, ſound or healthy. Sage. Bo- 


ſhrubby plant, with ſquare ſtalks, obtuſe, wrinkled, dry 
leaves, and large bluiſh flowers, which are on looſe ſpikes 
on the tops of the branches. It is a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, but bears the cold of our clime. It 
flowers in May and June. 

SALVIA MAJOR. Greater or common garden ſage. 
It is the /alvia officinalis, or ſalvia major, folus lanceolato- 
ovatis integris crenulatis, floribus ſpicatis cœruleis, calyct- 
bus acutis, Linn. Common green ſage. The leaves are 
nearly oval, but pointed; ſome are 2. others red, 
but both ſorts are on the ſame plant. The leaves and tops 
are moderately aromatic and corroborant, and are uſed in 
debilities and relaxations both of the nervous and vaſcular 
ſyſtem. From 3 ſs. to 3 1. of a conſerve made with them 
cures weak ſtomachs, if repeated twice a day. Their ſmell 


Ut} nas « - 00 
us rubbed; as it is greaſy, it does not rub in ſo as 
and thence the Kin is clammy, and ſticks to 


is ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ; their taſte is warm, bit- 
teriſh, and ſub-aſtringent ; with a ſolution of FINAL 
vitrio 


of many inconveniences. The body ſhould be prepared 


tree. It is not noticed in general practice; but ſome who 


SALPINGO STAPHYLINUS. This muſcle ariſes 


SALPINGO STAPHYLINI INTERNI. See PzTRO. 


SALVATELLA VENA, from ſalus, health, becauſe it 
hath been thought that to open this vein, melancholy was 
from the little finger and that next to it; or, according to 
ſome, it proceeds from betwixt the thumb and the fore 


taniſts enumerate more than twenty ſpecies. It is a low 
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ſage. Boerhaave reckons up eight ſpecies of it. It is a- 


denham directs three hands full of the inner bark to be 


SAN 


vitriol they ſtrike an inky blackneſs. This ſpecies is more l 
N but not ſo ſtrong as the lefler ſage. The flowers 
of both are weaker but more agreeable than their leaves. 
The beſt preparations are, the. watery infuſion, and a tinc- 
ture or extract, made with rectified ſpirit of wine; theſe 
contain the whole virtue of the /age. The watery infu- 
ſion, acidulated with the juice gf lemon or of orange, is 
an agreeable common drink in fevers. By diſtillation with 
water a ſmall quantity of efſential oil is obtained, which 
only poſſeſſeth the aromatic part of the herb. See Tourne- 
fort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. 104755 
SALVIA MINOR, alſo called ſalvia virtutis. Leſſer 
ſage, or ſage of virtue, Salvia auriculata, or ſalvia minor 
aurita, & non aurita; Linn. Sage of virtue. Its leaves 
are narrower than thoſe of the greater /age, whitith, 
and never red: they are ſtronger, but not ſo agreeable as | 
the above ſpecies, but in other reſpects their qualities are 
the ſame. | N . af 
SALVIA SYLVESTRIS, alſo called ſcorodonia, ſcor- 
dium, ſcordotis. Germander fage. Wood ſage. Teu- 
crium cor odonia, or teucrium ſylveſtre, foliis cordatis ſer- 
ratis petiolatis racemis lateralibus ſecundis, floribus herba- 
ceis, Linn. It grows in woods and hedges. In ſmell, 
taſte, and medical virtues, it comes nearer to /cordium 
than to /age; it is leſs diſagreeable than the former, and 
more ſo than the latter. 5 V ; 
Among the ſpecies. of {age is the phlomis,. or yellow 


ſtringent and vulnerary.. Be 
SALVIA VITA, i. e. Ruta muraria. 3 
SAMBUOUCOUs, alſo called acte. Common elder. Sam- 
bucus nigra, or ſambucus cymis quinque partitis, floribus 
umbellatis, fructu in umbella nigra, caule arboreo. Linn. 
Common black berried elder. It is a tree or ſhrub whoſe 
branches are full of fungus; it is covered with an aſh-colour- 
ed chapt bark, under which lies a thinner green one, and 
under it a white one. It flowers in May, and ripens its 
| berries in September. | Re | 
The young leaves, when budding, are ſaid to purge. 
The bark is recommended as a ſtrong hydragogue. Sy- 


boiled in a quart of milk and water to a pint, half of 
which 1s to be drank every night and morning ; he ſays it 
operates upward and downward.. Some 160 theſe ef- 
fects to the ebulus or dwarf elder; but they have both 
been uſed without any remarkable advantage. An infu- 
ſion of the freſh flowers is gently laxative, and of the dried 
ones is perſpirative. The juice. of the berries, when in- 
ſpiſſated to a rob, is a good diſſolvent and aperient; iu 
colds juſt received, it gently looſens the belly and promotes 
urine, or perſpiration, or both. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Anatomia Sambuci per M. Blockwitz. . 25 
S ANC T HELENA [Rap.] It is a long knotted 
root, black without and white within; to the taſte it is 
like the galangal root. It is brought from St. Helena in 


the province of Florida. It is there uſed againſt pains 


in the ſtomach and in nephritic diſorders. 
SANDARACHA. Sandarach. A name for a ſort of 
arſenic; alſo a gummy reſin, of a yellowiſh white colour, 
{aid to flow from the cedrus Lycia major Dodon. It is in 
ſmall lumps, dry, brittle, of a pleaſant ſmell, of a reſin- 
ous and gently. acrid taſte : it is brought from Africa. 
The gum of the juniper tree is generally ſold for it. See 
 REALGAR». 8 | | | | 
SANGUIFLUXUS, i. e. hæmorrhagia. 
SANGUINIS INOPIA. A tabes from loſs of blood. 
An inſtance of the atrophia inanitorum of Cullen. 
SANGUIS. Blood. The flutd which is contained in 


the arteries and veins is called the le. On a ſlight ex- 
amination it may appear homogeneous, but it conſiſts of 
very diſſimilar parts. When blocd is taken from the body 
immediately it loſes its volatile part, which flies off in the 
form of a vapour, and is of the nature of ſal ammoniac. 
When this vapour is diſſipated the remaining bleed quick- 
ly congeals into a trembling maſs. The principal part of 
this coagulated maſs is in the craſſamentum, which hath 
the red colour to itſelf, and gives it to the other parts; 
when this craſſamentum is freed from its watery part, it 
is wholly inflammable. In a maſs of healthy human 
Brood about one half is craſſamentum; in ſtrong laborious 
people the ſerum is not much more than one third part. 
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is chiefly owing to the degree to which it is condenk, 
but molt writers attribute it to the acid to which it recei 
from the air in the lungs. 


l 


The next part of the Feed is the 
formed what 1s called the plevritic cru on t 
the blood, after taking it from a vein by t! 
of bleeding; of this polypuſes and arti; 


to exiſt in the moſt fluid parts of the 
fixed air, to the amount of half a ſeru 
and alſo a ſmall quantity of iron, which the loadſtone y 


cconomy are, the albumen, and the globules, J 
bumen 1s the immediate matter of growth and n 
The globules never paſs the emunQories, | 
ceſs or diſeaſe ; as for the ſaline, acid, morbid, tit. yur 
and other particles that are found in the circulating 1 
they are rather heterogeneous than elementary parts ol 


by ſome diſorders it is rendered very acrid, 
On viewing the S with a microſcope, whilſt it e 
culates in the veins, the globules are obſerved to he el - 


ſays that they are not ſpherical, but almoſt flat. 


ſpective parts of the hood is neceſſary to health; a redu 


tions, &c. and their deficiency, to many chronical d 


Hunter hath taught concerning it. And for an enlar 
ment on what is ſaid above, beſides many other parti 
lars-reſpeCtiug the b/ozd, ſee Mr. Hewſon on the Proj 
ties of the Blood; Berdoe on the Nature and Circulation 
the Blood; Fordyce's Elements, part 1; Hallers Phyl 


corum. Dragon's blood. It is a reſin of a red col 
obtained from certain trees like palm-trees in the! 
Indies. The Calamus var. Palmijuncus Draco. Rum 
Amb. lib. 7. t. 58. f. r. & Linn. Sp. Pl. 463. The 
lamus Rotang. Curtis's Cat. of the Lond. Bot. Ger 
One ſort is in oval drops, wrapped up in ly len 
another ſort is in large maſſes, which ale often imp 
but ſometimes as good as the firſt. 


quantity of this menſtrum of a deep red colour: 4613 


much uſed as a medicine, though it is recommene 
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ſerum; from thi, | 
he furs, 1 


ace 


ac uſual meta 


' cial me Ahe bi 
are alſo formed. In this ſerum, beſides the 3 * 
which hardens like the white bf an egg, there!“ mu ks n 
ter, and a ſmall quantity of ropy mucus, 1 


Beſide; the] 


parts, a portion of ſea-ſalt is found in the 4... jel 


& and 
de Mmieroſcon 
arth is alfa fon 
bloed a Portion 
ple in every oungd 


aniſeſt to the taſte, and oftentimes to t! 
y a-chemical analyſis, a fine chalky e 


track. To theſe may be added the elementary ßre 
The natural elements of the 4% e formed by the 0 A 


he 1 
utritig 
except by e 


In an healthy ſtate the % d is mild and gelatinous, b utc 


e, ſo as to change and recover their figure. Mz, Hef 


The uſe of the globules in the blood ſeems chiefly to 


| for the preſervation of heat in the body; and that of 1 þ 
| ſerum for nutrition, and by the various ſecretions from 
to moiſten the ſeveral ſurſaces in the body, to preſerve t 


exibility of the ſolids, &c. A due proportion of the | 
ance of the globules diſpoſes to acute fevers, inflam 


rders. | 
As to the red colour of the Blood, Dr. Hunter thinks; 


That life is a property of the Blood, fee what Mr 


ogy, in lect. vil, | Y 
SANGUIS DR ACONIS, called alſo cinnabaris G . 


This reſin is of a deep red colour, and on being pa 
ed is of a crimſon caſt. It readily melts, and catch 
flame from a candle. It almoſt totally diſiolves by 
help of heat in reQified ſpirit of wine, tinging a! * 


luble in expreſſed oils; but it gives out little or uc! 
to water. The beſt pieces break ſmooth, and free 1 
viſible appearances; they have no remarkavle (mel 
taſte, except when diſſolved, and then they erb 0 
ſomewhat acrid. The Dutch often adulterated this 
with mixtures of gum arabic, Braſil wood, alum, 
but theſe are diſcovered by their diſſolving in VateTs * 
their crackling and not burning in the fire. It i 


gentle incrafſant, deſiccative, and reſtringent. Se le 
Mat. Med. | | 

SANICULA. Sanicle. It is ſo called from /* 
healing. | 4 

SANICULA MAS, alſo called diapenſa, 190% 
heal. It is the /anicula Europæa. Linn. It is 6 
liferous plant, with ſhining dark green, round 
leaves; the ſeeds are rough and flick to one 00 
is perennial and ever-green: it grows wid in e, 
hilly grounds, and flowers in May. It" m 
gent, taſtes. rgvghiſh and bitter; and it bath dg. 


woos 


3 


SAP 


a chiefly affects the throat. Both the watery and ſpi- 
4 extracts poſſeſs the virtues of this plant. 
cl EBOR ACENSIS, called alſo pinguicula, 


a montana flore calcari donato, viola paluſtris. But- 
bf! 


rand ort. Yorkſhire ſanicle. It is the pinguicula vulgaris. 
me un. It is 2 ſmall plant, with a few gloſſy unctuous 
\ wh | e which lie on the ground. It is perennial, grows in 


id marſhy grounds, and flowers in ſpring. Its unc- 
uns olutinous juice is uſed by ſome as a liniment for 
| 155 as a pomatum for the hair: it 13 alſo purga- 
4 but none of the ſanicles are much noted in general 
"NIDODES, alſo, but improperly, Saniodes. Where 


Uncg 


ne trealt is ſtraitened or flattened like (caviJog, the geni- 
5 elle of cant) a table. Flat cheſted. | | 
—_ *«NTALUM. Saunders. There are three ſorts. 


"he 5 
tritio 
by e 
bilo 


tht from the Eaſt Indies. 


vm, Yellow Siunders. Santalum album. Linn. It 
z pale yellowiſh, or browniſh coloured wood, with a 
ſe even grain, an agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh aro- 


7 Tp / 
J Us 


Sof! ic taſte, accompanied with a kind of pungency. Di- 
us, b el with water, it affords an oil which thickens into 
, confitence of a balſam, and ſmells like ambergriſe 
1 remaining decoction is bitteriſh. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
be el ib by digeſtion more than water does; and an extract 
New m this tin ture is fix times ſtronger than the wood it- 
. Hoffman ſays its virtues ate ſimilat to thoſe of am- 
19 t miſe. See Sa N ALU ALBUM. © © 
ra ALBUM. White Saunders. It is of 
Kam þ {ame nature as the yellow, but ſo weak that it is now 
erte! zecled. The /antalum citrinum, called ſantalum album, 
1 Lanæus, is the medullary part of the ſame tree, of 
an. ch the antalum album is the alburnum, or outward 
„ 7 part, | | | 
neuy Wr ALUM RUBRUM. Red Saunders. Pterocar- 
TW b fantolinus, vel pterocarpus foliis ternatis ſubrotundis 
ny us glaberrimis petalis crenatis undulatis. Linn. This 
NY ofa dull red colour; it is ſaid to be aſtringent; it hath 
— tor no ſmell, and as little taſte, It is chiefly uſed as 
vr wouring drug; it tinges water with a yellowiſh hue, and 
5 wr Bifed ſpirit with a deep red; but it docs not diſſolve in 
1 jeſſed oil. See Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 
: A MNTERNA. Borax. N 
Wo {NIONICUM, alſo called ſem. cinæ, ſem. lumbri- 
1 Phe um, ſemen ſanctum; ſem. zedoarie, ſementina, ſanto- 
1 , xantolinag, Worm- ſeed. The plant from which theſe 
bis 6 b are obtained is the artemiſia ſantonicum, or artemiſia 
= 2 nhium Siberienſis fruticoſa incana ramoſiſſima, lineari- 
hol bireviſſimis obtuſiuſculis. Linn. In the Flora Auſtriaca, 
Q Nan called arte miſia Auſtriaca. In Curtis Cat. of the Lond. 
| oY Garden, it is called artemiſia Judaica. It is a ſmall, light, 
« Gn I kind of /ced, of a yellowiſh green colour, with a caſt 
at lead kun, cally friable. They are generally mixed with 
en imp ul bits of ſticks and leaves. They are brought from 
lerant, and are ſuppoſed to be the produce of a ſpe- 
n 5 dd atemiſia. Miller ſays it is a ſpecies of wormwood. 
Bs 1 have a ſtrong, and rather diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
eel kr ſubacrid taſte, and are uſually employed for deſtroy- 
29 Forms in children. They give out their virtue to wa- 
SY md to ſpirit ; the ſpirituous infuſion is the moſt agree- 
a In evaporating the watery infuſion, all the ill-fla- 
4 fler > Carried off, and only a ſimple bitter remains. As 
ble (mel ler the watery extract is the beſt preparation; as an 
en M Klnintic, the ſpirituous extract ſhould be preferred. 
ted this eee are ſeldom met with genuine; they are mixed 
zum, reds of ſouthern- wood. The marks of goodneſs 
ward Ur full body, their greeniſh colour, ſtrong ſmell, 
e. It ig der and arematic taſte. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
amcnded Aab . Chem. Works. 5 | | | 
See Le » allo called apochyliſma, ſuccago, robub. & rob. 
| " juice of ſome vegetable boiled up with ſugar, or 
rom fe ard the conſiſtence of honey. | ES 
' „ NA VENA MAJOR, fo called becauſe it is 
ſaniclet "eb I. e. vi/bles About an inch below the paſ- 
jg 20 U k the cruralis from out of the abdomen, it ſends off 
diſh, ſe aach, called ſaphena in all its courſe down to 
g cott ite 3 only covered with the integuments. It fol- 
in woc bi rettion of the Sartorius muſcle, until it arrives 
- mildly mer condyle of the thigh-bone ; it then runs on the 


ih an fel 'vi the tibia, ſending olf branches as it paſſes along; 


ALU CITRINUM, alſo called ſantalum pa- 


SAP 


at the lower part of the tibia it Tends off a branch, which 
| runs over the joint of the tarſus to the outer ankle. "The 
extremity of the ſaphetia paſſes on the foreſide of the inner 
| ankle, and runs betwiæt the firſt two metatarſal bones, to- 
wards the great toe. 

SAPHENA MINOR VENA. It is a bratich from the 
ſaphena major, and ſeparates from it ſcori after its paſſing 
from the inguen; it tuns down below the ham, and com- 
municates with ſaphena major: Another branch, which 
proceeds from the cruralis, a little above the ham is thus 


named; it runs to the outer ankle. Some call it ſaphend 
externa. | | | 


SAPHERA. Zaffer. | 5 
SAPIEN TIE DENTES. The laſt of the molares are 
thus called ; they do not appear until after puberty, and 
ſometimes not before the twenty-ſixth year, 

SAPIENTLA OLEUM. Oil of bricks. 

SAPO. Soap. It is a compoſition of oils and fats; 
with alkaline ſalts, ſo incorporated as to diſſolve* together 
in water, into a milky ſemi-tranfparent liquid. Soap may 
alſo be formed by a combination of oil and acids. 

SAPO ALBUS, alto called ſapo Hiſpanicus. Hard, 
or Spaniſh ſoap. It is made in Spain, with ol.ve oil and- 
the Spaniſh barilla, by a like proceſs as is directed for the 
ſoap of almonds. - Sap is an uſeful mixture with reſinous 
pills, for it renders them more eafily ſoluble, and more 
perfectly miſcible with our fluids; it diflolves ntucous 
matter in the body, and ſo is uſeful to reſolve obſtructions. 
It acts in the prime viz, as well as in the remote and 
minute veſſels, and by diſlodging viſcid phlegm from the 
bowels. It alſo carries off and deſtroys worms, for which 
end it may be given either by the mouth or clyſter-wiſe. 
The afcarides are ſometimes rooted by clyſters in which 
are a fdram or two of ſoup. By the diſſolving quality 
of ſoap it alſo proves diuretic, and is uſeful in gravelly 
complaints by lubricating, as well as by its gentle ſtimulus. 

The common ſoft /oaps are ſo acrid, that they are onl 
fit for external uſes. The whiteſt of them are made witl 
tallow, fat, or coarſe oils, the blacker, or greener ſorts; 
are made of whale oil. | 


proof ſpirit z but thoſe ſpirits have a degtee of acidity in 
| them which occaſions a milky hue in the ſolutions of /p. 


| This may be corrected, as obſerved by Geoffroy, who ſays, 


that twenty-eight parts of good proof ſpirit, with the audi- 
tion of one part of ſalt of kali, will diſſolve ten parts of 
good hard ſoap into a perfect limpid liquor. 5 
_ SAPO VOLATILIS. Volatile ſoap. Of this there 
are three kinds; one is compoſed of fixed alkalies and v 
latile oils z another of volatile alkalies and groſs oils ; the 
third of falt and oil that are both volatile: but none of theſe 
compoſitions, in which either the alkali or the oil is vola- 
tile, ate ſo ſaponaceous as thoſe in which they are both of 
the fixed kind. See Did. of Chem. Neumann's Chem: 
Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. | . Ew 
SAPO VIITRI, i. e. Magalaize: 5 
SAPONACEZE PILULZE. See Op1uUm. | | 
| SAPONACEUM LINIMENTUM. Saponaceus lini- 
ment. Take of the ſpirit of roſemary, a pint; of hard 
| Spaniſh ſoap, three ounces; of camphor, one ounce. Di- 
geſt the ſoap with the ſpirit until it is diſſolved ; then add 
the camphor. 'This hath been called opodeldoc. It is in 
much eſteem for rubbing on parts affected with old pains, 
the rheumatiſm, &c. | | „ 1 
SAPONARIA, alſo called ſtruthium, lanaria, Iychnis 
ſylveſtris. Bruiſe-wort, ſoap wort. It is the ſaponaria 
officinalis. Linn. FF | 63 | 
It is a ſmooth herb, with plantane like leaves, and cluf- 
ters of red, purple, and whitiſh flowers; the root is long, 
lender, ſpreading to a great diſtance, of a browniſh co- 
lour on the outſide, and white within, with a yellowiſh 
fibre in the middle. It grows in moiſt grounds, and 
flowers in July. | ; = | | 
This plant is called ſaponaria, becauſe its juice takes 
out greaſe from cloaths. The roots and leaves are gluti- 
nous and ſweet to the taſte, but in the roots there is alſo a 
flight pungency, and in the leaves a bitteriſhneſs. The 
ſoapy matter diſſolves either in water or in ſpirit of wine, 
The Germans ule the root, and ſay it is preferable to the 
ſarſaparilla. M. Andry, M. D. of Paris, gives the in- 
ſpiſſated juice of the /aponaria officinalis, with great ſue- 
5 7 R | cls, 


All theſe /oaps diflolve in water, but more plentifully in 15 
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tels, in caſes of gonorthœa. The patients take about half 
an ounce of this medicine daily; and in general a cure is 
effected in about a fortnight, without the aſſiſtance of an 
other remedy. And Segey, M. D. of Paris, hat 
ſucceeded with this plant in the moſt obſtinate caſes of 
lues venerea. He directs it in the following manner: 
R. rad. ſaponaria offic. ſicc. 3 iſs. fol. ejuſdem ficc. F ſs, 
coque in aq. pur. tþ vj. ad iv. 

this decoCtion are to be daily taken; and in bad caſes, 
the patient is to take at the ſame time the plant in powder, 
or in the form of an extract. This plant is alſo ſaid to be 
uſeful when applied externally to venereal ulcers, either 
in fomentation, or in a dry form, by ſprinkling it in 


powder over the ſords. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 


Chem. Works. 2 | 

SAPONARLE NUCULZ, alſo called baccz Ber- 
mudenſes. Soap berries, , Bermudas berries. This is a 
ſpherical fruit about the ſize of a cherty. Its cortical part 


is yellow, gloſſy, and ſo tranſparent as to ſhew the ſpherical 


black part which rattles within, and which includes a 
white kernel. It is the produce of a ſmall tree in Jamaica, 
and other parts of the Weſt Indies. The kernel when 


ſteeped in water, raiſes a froth like ſoap ſuds. 


Theſe berries are powerful in removing obſtructions in 
the liver and ſpleen ; they mend an ill habit of body, and 
are a ſpecific in the chloroſis; they help digeſtion. The 
beſt preparations are, a tincture made with white wine, 2 


tincture in ſpirit, and the extract from the ſpitituous | 
tincture, See Lewis's Mat. Med. Med. Muſ. vol. iii. p. 


538. 2 | | | ner. In ſtrumous habits the glands of the meſentery, 
SAPPHIRUS. The ſapphire. It is one of the pre- | 
cious ſtones, and is of a fine blue colour; but there are 


ſpecies that are white, &c. The beſt come near to dia- 
monds in ſplendor, tranſparency, and hardneſs. 
SARCOCELE, from ca, fleſh, and xn, & tumor. 
It is a firm, fleſhy kind of enlargement of the teſticle, or 
the ſcirrhous teſticle. The ſarcocele, or hernia carnoſa, 
Mr. Pott ſays, taken in a general ſenſe, means any indu- 


ration or diſcaſed F/þ, though here confined to the teſticle; 


and further obſerves that the ſarcocele, which is difſtinguiſh« 


ed by the ancient writers into the ſarcocele, the hydro- 
Jarcocele, the ſcirrhus, the cancer, the caro adnata ad teſ- 


tam, and the caro adnata ad vaſa, are really little more 


the ſame diſeaſe. The caro adnata ad teſtam is a ſcirrhus 
begun in the epididymis. The caro adnata ad vaſa, is a 


ſcirrhus of the epididymis ſomewhat increaſed, when it 


ſeems as if it ſprung from the ſpermatic yeſſels. The 
hydro-ſarcecele is when the teſticle is enlarged or hardened ; 
there 1s alſo a palpable accumulation of fluid in the vaginal 
coat. The /arcocele is a diſeaſe of the body of the teſticle; 
and, as the term implies, conſiſts, in general, in ſuch an 


| alteration, made in the ſtructure of it, as produces a re- 
ſemblance to a hard fleſhy ſubſtance, inſtead of that fine | 


ſoft, vaſcular texture, of which it is, in a natural and 


healthy ſtate, compoſed. Many paſs ſeveral years with 
this diſeaſe, under its moſt favourable appearances, and 


without encountering any of its worſt ; but, on the other 
hand, there are many who, in a very ſhort time, run 
Sometimes the firſt appearance is a 
mere {imple enlargement and induration of the body of the 
teſticle ; void of pain, without inequality of ſurface, and 

roducing no uneaſineſs, nor inconvenience, except what 
is occaſioned by its mere weight. And in ſome few in- 
ſtances it remains thus for a conſiderable time, without 
viſible or material alteration; but, in other inſtances, very 


| ſoon after its appearance in this mild manner, it ſuddenly 


becomes unequal and knotty; and is attended with very 
acute pains, darting up to the loins and back; but ſtill re- 


mains entire ; that is, it does not burſt through the inte- 


guments. In ſhort, ſuch is the variety of the appear- 
ances of this diſeaſe, that deſcription can hardly afford 
an adequate idea of it. Sometimes the diſorder ſeems to 
be merely local, thac is, confined to the teſticle z at other 
times there is a pallid or leaden countenance, indigeſtion, 
nauſea, colic pains, ſudden purgings, &c. ſufficiently in- 
dicating & vitiated habit and diſeaſed viſcera. The pro- 
greſs alfo which it makes from the teſtis upward, is very 
uncertain z the diſeaſe affecting the ſpermatic proceſs, in 
ſome ſubjects, for a great length of time; while, in others, 


From two to four pints of 


than deſcriptions of different ſtates and circumſtances of | 


| the lymphatics.z for in children tuey are ſeldom fern 


for before the fpermatic proceſs becomes affected 


| mandragora, Linn. are often uſeful. Allo ! 


„* 


it totally ſpoils the teſticle very ſoon, 
ſeizes the ſpermatic cord. 
Amongſt the miſtaken cauſes of 
Pott reckons the hernia humoralis. 
a ſarcocele never follows an hernia h 
does not at any time neceſſarily cauſe or . 
Bell, in his Syſtem of Su: * e r Wy 
of the teſtis and epididymis, produced originally h. 
nereal taint, does in ſome inſtances Jevenerae, 4 


] : te in 
worſt ſpecies of ſarcocee. However, in general, h 


and almoſt 2; a 


a ſcirrhous telle, 
He does not ſay g 
umoralis, but tha 


humoralis is one of the diſeaſes which ſhould ty A 
guiſhed from the /arcocele. A quantity of water i; 0 


times collected in the vaginal coat of a 
ſome have ſuppoſed that this water renders the te 
ſcirrhous; but this not being true, the hydroccle x h 
ſcirrhous teſticle ſhould alſo be diſtinguiſhed, | Y 

The only remedy from which any advantage is ex 
ed, is, the removal of the diſeaſed parts by extirpai 
But before the operation is attempted, a EN Ps 
the manner of the ſarcocele's having been formed 
the ſtate of the ſpermatic cord from the ring to the 
ticle, are objects of neceſſary conſideration, Whe 
proceeds from a blow on the part, ſucceſs is more! 
to follow, than when it is cauſed by a cancerous or f 
mous acrimony attending on that gland; whea theſe 
are cauſes, they will generally be found to exiſt one 
parts alſo ; therefore though the diſesſed tefiicle be 
moved, yet from the ſame cauſe exiſting in the h 
other parts ſoon after become diſeaſed in the ſame n 


(cirrhous teſtis, 


lymphatics, &c. are generally obſtructed ; thereſore 
ternal applications 1 2 very little; but ſuch medig 
muſt be ufed as firſt act on the prime viz, and ther 


this diſorder without an enlarged belly, which before 
further attempts are made mult be leflened, 

Mr. Pott obſerves, that ſome writers direct with rc 
to the ſpermatic cord as follows: firſt, if it is (oſt, an 
its natural ſize, caſtration may be ſafely performed; w 
is right. Secondly, if it is much enlarged, the oper; 
is not vindicable. But this is going too far; for tho 
it may be conſiderably enlarged, yet if it has no une 
feel, is not painful, or manifeſts no tendency to ſcirrl 
its being enlarged is of no conſequence, for.obſtructid 
a diſeaſed gland will frequently occaſion an enlarged 
cous ſtate of its veſſels, Lymphatics alſo, from the | 
cauſe, may be dilated or ruptured, which mult c 
quently occaſion an extravaſation in the cells of the 
matic proceſs, both which frequently happen in the / 
cele, and muſt certainly give the ſpermatic cord an 
larged feel; but it is not either of them that can 
leaſt objection to the operation; the ſpermatic cord 
being diſcaſed, only enlarged, which is a circumlh 
worth regarding ; for when it is only enlarged, the of 
tion may be of uſe; but, when in an enlarged, fcurk 
painful ſtate, too high to be able to make a ligature i 
above the part diſeafed, the operation can be of no 
but is moſt likely to prove fatal: Many adviſe to deie 
operation until ſuch ſymptoms come on, as darting | 
in the teſticles, pains in the Joins, &c. which, in d 
inftead of being a proper time, is too late, the ſpei 
proceſs becoming affected, when a teſticle is become 
fcirrhous, ſo as never poſſibly after to be of any ul 
patient. By carrying fcirrhi too long, though at lr 
diſorder be local, a fcirrhons habit will be brought 


fcirchous teſticles, the patient's habit is often dul 
feed, and he is attended with colicy pains, 3! 
conſequent fymptoms. | RE 4 

After a venereal gonorrhoea, Dr. Swediar 00s 
that from improper treatment it ſometimes happens 
one or both teſticles grow hard, i. e. become le 
In ſome of theſe inſtances the diſorder is acces! 
with a ſenfation of a painful preſiure ; but 15 
without any pain at all. He adds, that, u 0. 
mercury given internally, or rubbed in eee 
perinzeum and ſerotum, twice a day, with tbe * 
application of a warm poultice made of the — 70 


ta, applied internally and externally, ma) be tricds 


0 
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ect of advantage. An emetic has been ſometimes 


«| effectual. The decoction of che bark of the root 
- ane Mezereum, Linn. internally, and a poultice 
benterwally, has lately been very much recommended; 
P. ter means are uſed, it too generally happens 

# theſe lwellings remain unaffected, except we can 
E „on the running again from the urethra; one method 
ns. ting which, is to inoculate the venereal virus by 
Co of a bougie introduced a little way into the urethra. | 
wwever the ſingularity of this laſt propoſition may ſtrike, 
Jr, Swediar aſſures us, that ſucceſs hath followed ſuch 

tice; and we have only to conſider, that an undoubted 
wihority bids us to chuſe the leaſt evil of two that preſent 
attend, Mr. Bell ſays that, when a hardneſs of the 
eſtice does not yield to the means commonly employed, 
{ch as moderate evacuations of blood, when theſe are in- 
licated 3 a ſoft eaſy diet; a lax belly; the uſe of a ſuſ- 
glory bandage 3 and eſpecially when mercury, which, 
ratio an the chance of the diforder being venereal, is very com- 
med, monly tried, are all uſed without any effect; we may in 
0 the © circumſtances always have great cauſe to ſuſpect that 
Whe we Giſcaſe is of a real bad nature; and when to this is 
ore I fined an acce{hon of more inveterate ſymptoms, and if 
8 or | te diſorder, from the ſtate of an indolent hard tumour, 
| theſe ecomes painſul, &c. no farther delay ought then to be 
| on e led. Caſtration mult be proceeded toi See Sharp's 
cle be (perations ; Pott's Chirurgical Works; Bell's Syſtem of 
the h durgery. 24 * 
ſame n e OcoLLA. Sarcocol, or fleſh glue. It was thus | 
entery, alled, becauſe of its ſuppoled power of con lutinating 
-reſore wounds, It is a gummy reftinous juice, from the penæa 
medi micronata, Linn. according to Curtis, in his Catalogue 
nd thet of the London Botanic Garden: and from the penza 
n ſern ſucocolla, according to Weſton in his Univ. Bot. and is 
before Wought from Perſia and Arabia, in ſmall ſpongy grains, 
; Ha whitiſh yellow. colour, and a few of a reddith, and 
with re ometimes of a deep red colour; theſe grains, when en- 
loſt, an fie, are about the ſize of a pea, The whiteſt and moſt 
ned ; w bitter is preferred as being the beſt. Its bitteriſh ſubacrid 
e oper: tiſle is followed by a ſweetiſhneſs; it ſoftens in the 
for tho mouth, bubbles and catches flame from a candle: it diſ- 
no unel folres freely in water, and a great part of it diſſolves in 
to ſeirt] hit of wine. Its medical qualities are not much known, 
ſtructio bee Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 
nlarged | dARCOEPIPLOCELE. A kind of compound rup- 
m the due, confiſting of a deſcent of the epiploon, and a ſarco- 
mult ce dee. Or a rupture of the indurated epiploon, either um- 
of the bilical or ſcrotal. | | | | 
in the / SakCOLOGIA. Sarcology. It includes myotogy, 
cord an planchnology, angiology, neurology, and the doctrine 
t can b if the integuments. | | 


tic cord dARCOMA, from apt, fleſh. Thus a fleſhy tumotir 
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circumlh many part of the body is named. It is occaſioned by an 
d, the of cfulon of the nutritious juices out of their tubuli. Theſe 
d, ſcurrl Wmours have no cyſtis z they do not yield to the impreſſion 
gn] if a finger, nor are they moveable. Dr, Cullen places 
e 


dis genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order tu- 
| dots. Extirpation is the only remedy; and if the baſis 
darting | ö arrow, a ligature may be ufed, but if it is bfoad; the 


5 hen ay will be neceflary. See 'Turner's Surgery, vol. i. p. | 


ſe to deid 


been | MARCOMA. A name for a polypus of the noſe. 
an r MRCOMPH ALON, from o#74, fleſh, and oupanrcg, 
ch at f. navel, A fleſhy excreſcence at the navel, | : 


: brought MRCOPHYIA. A farcoma. 5353 
affected dRCOTICA. Sarcotics. Medicines which gene- 
ren on Me oth in wounds. From can, to heal. 

ins, al dARDA, or Sardius. The cornelian tone. 
SARDIASIS. Involuntary convulfive laughter; oz 


diar obſe her the cynic ſpaſm. 


; happens 


(cut Albre zn. 0 | 
2 * involuntary laughter, and is thus named from the 
1 freq 192 dardonia, which is a ſpecies of ranunculus, and is 
ut reg 


Ne aloe ſuch conyulfive motioris in the cheeks as 
1 3 thoſe motions which are obferved in the face 
"1+ of 5 a fit of laughter. This complaint is ſometimes 
I” any. 1 ly fatal. If the ranunculus happens to be the cauſe, 
— den e muſt be attempted by means of a.vomit, and fre- 
Rds tand drauglits of hydromel with milk. See Ztius Te- 
be 0 ib iv. ſerm. i. cap. 66. | 


in theic 


»ARDONIUS RISUS. Sardonian laughter. A con- 
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twixt the ſardius and onyx. The cornelian is alſo thus 
named: alſo the onyx, when its colours are red and 
white. The Sardonyx is of the agate kind, and an indi- 
vidual of the ſpecies of agate, called onyx. Wo. 
S ARS, i. e. Sarſaparilla: | | 
SARSAPARILLA, alſo called zarza, zarzaparilla, 
ſmilax aſpera Peruviana, falſaparillaz zarcapariſla, It is 
called ſarſaparilla from the Spaniſh words zarſa, a bram- 
ble, and parilla, a little vine. This plant is a ſmall kind 
of vine, which reſembles a bramble. Some call it a ſpe- 
cies of bind-weed. It is brought from the Spariſh Weſt 
Indies; the ſlenderer pale ſort comes from New Spain, 
the dark and thick from Honduras, the darkeſt and thick- 
eſt from Quito. The ſort moſt eſteemed is the ſmilax 
aſpera Peruviana, C. B. the ſmilax ſarſaparilla, or ſmilax 
Virginiana hederæfolia, foliis inermibus ovatis retuſo mu- 
cronatis triuetviis, Linn. Virginian ivy. leaved rough bind- 
weed. It is light, white within, but is not eaſily pow- 
dered. The root conſiſts of a number of ſtrings, which 
are as thick as a gooſe-quill, flexible, free from knots, 
and compoſed of fibres which run their whole length, ſo 
that they may be flipped from one end to the other. On 
their outſide is a thin, brown, or yellowiſh aſh-coloured 
ſkinz under this is a thicker, white; ſtiable ſubſtance, 
and in the middle is a woody pith. EE on 
"Theſe roots have a farinacedus bitteriſh taſte, and no 
ſmell. In i563, the Spaniards brought a parcel of theni 
into Europe, as a ſpecific in the lues venetea, and, in- 
deed, a decoction of them in water is an excellent auxi- 
liary to mercury. When children are-infeQted with the 
pox from their parents or nurſes, the powder of this root 
may be put into their food. It is reſolvent, attenuant, 
reſtores the appetite and digeſtion, even when the patient 
is hectic from a venereal cauſe. It promotes perſpiration, 
attenuates viſcid humours; it relieves venereal head-achs 
and nocturnal pains; it is peculiarly uſeful when the bones 
are carious, or any way diſordered: from the venereal 
diſeaſes A | | | 
Tue beſt preparation is a decoCtion as follows; R Rad. 
ſarſaparil. 3 | 
little liquorice root is added at the end of the boiling, the 


four times in twenty-four hours, or fo as that two pints 
are taken in at that time; it muſt be made freſh every ſe- 
cond day. It is the long ſtringy part only that is uſeful. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works; Lond. 
Med. Obſ. and Inq, vol. i. p. 149, &c. | K 

SARTORIUS. Some call this mufcle faſcialis. It is 
called /artoritts, or the taylor's muſcle, becauſe taylors 
croſs their legs with it: It riſes from the anterior ſupe- 
rior part of the os ileum, runs inwards contiguous to the 
blood veffels, and is inferted into the inner condyle of the 
thigh bone. It partly rotates the thigh. 


SASSAFRAS. It is the root of a large tree of the bay 
kind, the laurus ſaffafras, or laurus fol; integris trilo- 
bifque. floribus flavis, baccis cœruleis, Linn. The fſaf- 
ſafras tree. It is light; and covered with a rough and 
fungous bark, outwardly of an afh colour, and inwardly 
of the colour of rufty iron. It is brought from Virginia 
and other parts of America. It hath a fragrant ſmell, a 
ſweetiſh ſub-aſtringent aromatic tafte ; the bark is ſtronger 
than the internal woody part, and the ſmall twigs than 
the latger pieces. Spitit of wine takes up all its virtues, 
and water extracts a large portion of them. Diſtilled 
with water it affords an eſſential oil, which is limpid at 
the firſt, but afterwards grows yellow, or of a reddiſh 
brown; the remaining decoCtion when evaporated, af- 
fords a bitteriſh fubaſtringent extract; but an extract made 


root. | | N 

Saſſafras is uſed chiefly in infuſion as a mild diapho- 
retic and corroborant in ſcorbutic, catarrhal, and cacheCtic 
diſorders; but for thefe purpoſes the ſpirituous extract is 
the beſt preparation. See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Newmann's Chem. Works. _ 

| SATUREIA SATIVA, alſo called cunila ſativa, thym- 
bra, and ſummer's ſavory. It is the ſatureia hortenſis, 


ſmall oblong narrow leaves ſet in pairs. Its flowers are in 
| cluſters in the boſoms of rhe leaves, and are of a pur- 


pl 2ARDON IX. It is a precious ſtone, of a nature be- 


| pliſh colour. It grows wild iri the ſouth of Europe, and 
| | mY T 


iii. aq. fluv. 5 vi. coq: ad. th ii. & cola. If a 


decoction will be more palatable. The doſe is half a pint | 


from a fpirituous tincture poſſeſſes all the virtues of the 


Linn. It is a low ſhrubby plant, fomewhat hairy, with | 
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is fown annually in our gardens. The leaves are warm, | 


aromatic, and to the ſmell are like thyme, but much 
milder. ReCtified ſpirit takes up all their active matter. 
Water takes up the ſmell but not the taſte. By diſtillati- 
on with water, a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil is obtain- 
ed. They are heating, ſomewhat diuretic, and promote 
the menſes. { 

SATUREIA. MONT ANA, alfo called thymbra, win- 
ter ſavory. Its virtues are much the ſame as thoſe of the 
above ſpecies. See Raii Hiſt, | 

SATURNUS. . Lead. Sometimes antimony is thus 
named. | | 

SATYRIASIS. Po, violent deſire of venery, even 
ſo that reaſon is depraved by it. Dr. Cullen places it as 
a genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order dyſorex- 
ie. He diſtinguiſhes two fpecies. 1. Satyriaſis juvenilis, 
when beſide the exceſs of defire, the body is otherwiſe 
but little diſturbed. 2. Satyriaſis furens, when with the 
exceſs of venereal appetite, the body is much diſturbed, 
as with fever, &c. The pulſe. is quick, the breathing 
| ſhort, the patient is ſleepleſs, thirſty, and laſſthes his 
food; the urine is evacuated with difficulty, and a fever 
ſoon comes on. The nature and cure are much the ſame 
as are thoſe of the furor uterinus. See Cœlius Aurelia- 
nus, lib. iii. c. 18, acut. 


SATYRION. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of orchis, 


which ſee. | 
SATYRISMUS. The ſame as ſatyriaſiss 
SAURURUS. A plant called the lizard's tail. Boer- 
haave mentions four ſpecies. Their virtues are ſimilar to 
thoſe of arum. | 


 SAXIFRAGA ALBA, alſo called ſanicula ſedum. 


White ſaxifrage. It is the ſaxifraga granulata, Linn. It 
is a plant with kidney-ſhaped, yellowiſh green leaves, 
round, purpliſh, branched ſtalks, on the tops of which 
are ſhort looſe ſpikes of white flowers. The root is com- 
poſed of ſmall fibres, intermixed with little tubercles. It 
is perennial, grows wild in ſandy paſtures, and flowers in 
May. The tubercles of the roots have a ſweetiſh and 
lightly acrid taſte, and they are aperient and diuretic. 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 


 SAXIFRAGA ANGLICA. Engliſh, or meadow 
ſaxifrage. It is the pucedanum filaus, Linn. It is an 
umbelliferous plant with winged leaves; the flowers are 


of a yellowiſh white colour; the root is long, and about 


as thick as a finger, brown or blackiſh on the outſide, and. 


white within. It is common in meadows and paſture 


ground, and flowers in. June. The root, leaf, and ſeeds, 
are diuretic, aperient, and carminative, and are far pre- 


ferable to thoſe of the white /axifrage. See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. | | 
SAXIFRAGA. 
chia, filipendula, apium, &c. 
S ANXIFRA GA, from ſaxum a 
break. An epithet for medicines which diſſolve or break 
the ſtone in the bladder. | 


It is a name for a ſpecies of parony- 


SAXUM. In foſſilogy, it is an order in the claſs of |. 


ſtones. The characters are, ſtone of a granulated ſtruc- 


eure; and wanting the characters of the other orders of 


SCABIES. The itch; alſo a diforder of the bladder 
mentioned by Ztius. If after a painful diſcharge of the 
urine, branny ſcales appear in it, with plenty of ſlender 
filaments, which ſubſide, the ancients call it a /ſcabzes, 
| becauſe it indicates a corroſion of the mucous and villous 

membranes thereof. In order to the cure, Ætius orders 
an abſtinence from heating things, and recommends milk, 
broth, &c. In Linnzus's noſology, it is an order in the 
claſs of vitia, and ſignifies cutaneous diſeaſes. 

SCABIOSA. Common field ſcabius. 
ſis, Linn. It is a rough hairy plant; it grows wild in paſ- 
ture ground; it is of a nauſeous bitter taſte ; it flowers in 

June. It is aperient, ſudorific, and expectorant. Ex- 
ternally it hath been uſed as a cure for the itch, whence 
its name ſcabioſa. Boerhaave ,enumerates forty-eight 
ſpecies, but they are not noted for medicinal qualities, 

SCABIOSA. It is a name for ſeveral other plants. 

SCALENUS MUSCULUS, (oxaang, a figure with 
three unequal fides.) Some call it triangularis. It takes 
its origin from the tranſverſe. proceſſes of the vertebrz 
colli z it grows larger as it deſcends, and is then collected 


this claſs. Edwards's Elements of Foſlilogy. 


fone, and frango, to | 


Scabioſa arven- 


ſcammonia Syriaca, foliis ſagittatis poſtice truacatis, p 


into two maſſes, the anterior and 
is inſerted into the inner edge of 
ide of this portion, the ſubclavian vein and ; 
the bronchial nerve paſs out; the poſterior nl 
tached to the poſterior part of the firſt rib 4) * 
runs to the ſecond; its office is to raiſe choſe t 4 
and to move the vertebræ colli to one ſide. A f 
SCALPO. To ſcalp. To lay the ſcull bar 
ſcalping. The operation is performed by mal : 
ſion through the integuments and pericranium e 
at once: in doing this, uſe the edge of the | l 
, 8 ie knife rathe 
than the point, eſpecially if a fracture is g ſpected „ 
_ nao: Fig re og the pericraniuia a little f | 
e bone with the edge of the kni | 
uſe the ſcalprum. x | TO RY 
In purſuing a fiſſure, a rectilinear inciſion ; 
and in moſt other caſes, an oval one NN SY 
Arnaud and Gooch both give inſtances of ther havi 
made a crucial inciſion upon the temporal muſcle wi 
good ſucceſs, the muſcle ſtill continuing its action 
Gooch's Treatiſe of Wounds, p. 253. bes : | 
— SCALPRUM, from ſcalpro, to raſp or raiſe. A de 
ticular, or raſpatory; it is alſo called a rugine. It is * 
kind of iron inſtrument with which you may raſp or ſcra 
a rotten bone, &c. Sometimes the word fealprum men 
a little chiſſel for amputating the fingers with. 
SC AMMONIUM. Scammony. The natives of Aley 
po call it mahmoody. The beſt is brought from Ale 
po, an inferior ſort from Smyrna. It is the produce e 
the convolvulus foliis ſagittalis poſtice truncaus, pedun 
culis bifloris. Roy. Lugd. b. 427, Mat. Med. Convolet 
lus ſcammonia vel Syriacus, or convolvulus Syriacus, ſet 


poſtetior; the 35 . 
the firlt a ater 


3 On ed 
Tery, ane 


re is calle 
y making an inci 


dunculis teretibus ſubtrifloris, floribus pallidi luteis, Lin 
Syrian bind-weed, or ſcammony. The root is very iong 
and about three or four inches thick. In the month « 
June they cut the tops of the roots, as they are in tl 
ground, and from this inciſion there flows a milky liquod 
which is received in ſhells, &c. and which growing ha 
by its thinner parts being exhaled in the warm air, is th 
gummy reſin, called ſcammony. 

The gummy reſin is brought to us in light ſpong 
maſſes, gloſſy, of different ſhades from a grey or yello 
white, almolt to a black; when broken it appears brigl 
and ſhining ; it eaſily crumbles between the fingers; 
it is touched with a wetted finger it becomes milky; a 
if it is broken, and put into a glaſs of water, it illolre 
into a milky liquor of a greeniſh caſt. An inferior fort 
brought from Smyrna, which burns the mouth more thi 
that from Aleppo does. Though different parcels « 
ſcammony vary ſo much in their colour whilſt in the Jump 
when powdered they are all of them of a brownith whit 


Chuſe ſuch as eafily crumbles between the fingers, 
pellucid, grows inſtantly white on being wetted, and th 
leaves but little feces when diſſolved. 

It is adulterated with wheat flour, ſand, aſhes, Ke. 
diſcover which, the beſt method is to diſſolve it in wate 
and let it ſtand a while; thus the cammony will be ſuſpend 
ed in the water, and the impurities will fink, The ſoon 
it diſſolves, and the leſs there is of ſediment, the put 
NR. | | | 5 
It loſes its virtue by being carcleſsly kept. 

It is a very briſk purge, and uſually given to carTy e 
redundant ſerous humours in cold phlegmatic conſtitut 
ons. Like aloes, it ſeems to act more by fuſing the h 
mours, than by a ſtimulus in the firſt paſſages 

Inflammatory diſorders are increaſed, and very 
habits are injured by it. It is given from gr. 11. to 7 


irritabl 


for a doſe. It needs no corrector, though ſome expoſe | 

to the fumes of burning ſulphur, but thus they render | : 

inert. It conſiſts of about equal parts, reſin and $99 | 

whence it diſſolves equally in water and in ſpirit. E 
The London college directs a compound poudet, ® 


an electary, in which ſcammony is the principal "8 
dient; it is called e elect. ſcammonio, but ſormer I s 
named elect. caryocoſtinum. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Ne 
mann's Chem. Works. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Ing. vol 
p· 13, & c. | | | f 
SCAPHA. In anatomy it is the external cite 
rence of the car, oppoſite to the helix. S085 
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\PHA. It is a double headed roller, of about two 
0 \]th, for ſecuring the compreſs after bleeding 
the head. ; ; 

IDES, (Os). from pn, a ſtiff, or little veſſel, 
The firſt bone of the firſt row in the 
uit is t 
elne. 
wholly ca 
forme 5 


CA 


4 - ſuperior coſta is the ſhorteſt. The body of this 


ke ſcapula, 1. The Corocoip, which ſee. 2: The 
hne; it ariſes from the poſterior convex ſurface, and di- 
es it unequally; it riſes ſmall at the baſe, and becomes 
ider and broader as it advances. The extremities of it 
rebroad and flit, and hang over the avity of the os hu- 
neri, To this part of the ſpine, w :ich is called acro- 
nion, the clavicle is articulated. 3. The third proceſs 
pproduced from the neck of the bone 3 this is hollowed 
its anterior part by a glenoid cavity, which hath an 
nue extremity above, and an acute one below. 
CAPULARIA. The ſcapulary. See DELIGATIO. 
CAPULARLAE ARTERIA. The ſcapulary arte- 
its. The external ſcapulary artery paſſes through the 
uch in the fuperior coſta of the ſcapula, to the muſcu- 
ks ſupra ſpinatus & infra ſpinatus, teres major & minor, 
alo to the articulation of the ſcapula with the humerus. 
The internal ſcapulary artery ariſes from the axillary, 
xr the axilla, and runs backward to be diſtributed to 
te ſubſcapularis, giving branches to the ſerratus major, 
te axillary glands, the teres major, &c. TE 
The ſuperior ſcapulary artery is a branch from the ſub- 
daian; it runs downwards to the inſide of the clavicle ; 
follows the tract of that bone, and goes to the adjacent 
muſcles, | | | | 
SCARIFICATIO, from cu, à little knife. Scari- 
fration, The word generally ſignifies thoſe inciſions that 
we made with the inſtrument, called a ſcarificator, and 
wich is uſed in the operation called cupping. See Cu- 
WRBITULA, and ANASARCA, _ | 5 
XCARLATINA ANGINOSA. A ſymptomatic kind 


„ the mucous quinſy, febris anginoſa, cynanche exanthe- 
mica, angina eryſepelatoſa, amphimerina anginoſa, &c. 
lt chiefly affects young people, and women; ſometimes 
attacks the aged of both ſexes. In large families and 


acept the robuſt. | | 
la this kind of quinſy the tumour is leſs than in the in- 


te malignant ſymptoms of the putrid ſore throat; it is 
ire of the inflammatory kind than of the putrid, and 
he inflammation is of the erythematous ſpecies. Dr. 
ant obſerves, that uſually the pain in the throat is a very 
ly ſymptom, attending before the rigor, though now 
nl then inſtead of pain in the throat there is perhaps a 
neſs of the tongue, or a degree of ſalivation in the 
wurſe of the diſeaſe; an effloreſcence often appears on 
dms, but ſorgetimes they ſwell without the effloreſ- 
mee. For the moſt part the appearance of ulcerous 
wphs, is no more than an inflammatory exudation on 
parts about the fauces, and may eaſily be waſhed off. 
z, Lugue often appears as if glazed, and is tender, 
led, and affected with pain. Uſually it arrives at its 
bn in about ſeven days, and in a fortnight the patient 
perſeQtly recovered. | 

i ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a catarrh; from the in- 
"x quinſy; from the putrid ue, and from the 


. the pulſe is large, ſoft, and not above one hundred 
minute, the danger is not conſiderable, The ſaliva- 


"ger is over. 

$ fever is cauſed and kept up by contagious parti- 

* 0 attempt their expulſion by opening all the natu- 
munctories is the principal curative intention. 


tg; 
| 


tools, when it begins, it ſeldom paſſes any one there 


& quinſy. By different writers it is named angina muco- 


amatory quznſy; there is great redneſs in the part; 
men ulcers appear they are very flight and free from all 


Un is very ſalutary; as ſoon as it is well eſtabliſhed, the | 


6-C:A 


When the habit is good and ſymptoms flight, a few 
doſes of R. rhab. and cr. tart. with a draught now and 
then of weak wine whey, is all that can be uſeful. The 
degree of the diſtemper demands the firſt attention. If 
inflammation is conſiderable, bleed, more or leſs freely as 
cirumſtances determine; and this at any period of the 
diſeaſe. Emetics and purgatives are of principal uſe, 
when the ſeaſon is favourable to bilious and putrid diſ- 


_ eaſes. In the early part of the diſeaſe, a kindly perſpira- 


tion is peculiarly ſalutary, which ſhould if poſſible be kept 


up at leaſt to the fifth day, when it uſually is convenient 


to open the bowels a little. When the ſalivation com- 


mences, improve the diet; a little wine ſhould be added 


to the ſuppings. Mild antiſeptics are often now required, 
which may be accompanied with ſome light pbeparation 
of the bark; it may be proper to be cautious of an early 
uſe of the bark, as it checks thoſe diſcharges that are ob- 
ſerved to be ſo ſalutary, and rather increaſes the ſwelling 
of the parts affected. At any period of the diſeaſe, if 


the ſwallowing is difficult, apply a bliſter round the throat. 


Sometimes bleeding is improper ; when warm ſuppings, 
moderate diaphoretics, and gentle purgatives are to be 
preferred. Sometimes the parotid and maxillary glands 
ſwell, and are hard; if bleeding can be admitted, it may 


be recommended; if not, repeat proper purging once in 


two or three days. Sometimes the noſe bleeds; in which 
caſe, if the head is much affected with pains, the ſkin 
hot and dry, the breathing difficult, the pulſe hard, and 


ry ſtep. 8 
When from the ſeaſon, &c. bleeding cannot be pru- 


ſmall and ſoft, the rigor great at the firſt attack, the con- 


prime viz; thus, the pulſe riſes, a kindly perſpiration 
comes on, which may be ſupported to thirty-ſix or forty- 
eight hours, or as required; then give a gentle purge as 
above noticed, when the ſalivation appears. 5 

A relapſe ſometimes approaches with pain in the feet 
and hands; in which caſe wrap the parts pained in flan- 
nels, and promote a gentle perſpiration. Antimonials 


for relieving the uneaſineſs, &c. in the throat. 
Bliſters on the throat are often objected to on account 


apply a bliſter between the ſhoulders, and when its diſ- 


down the ſides of the neck. | 


Huxham treats on this diſeaſe, under the name of Fe- 
bris anginoſa. See alſo Dr. Wm. Fordyce's New Enquiry | 


into the Cauſe of Fevers; Dr. Wm, Grants Obſervations 
on the Angina maligna Ulceroſa. | 


ent's ſkin, which, appears as if tinged with red wine. 


cies. 1. Scarlatina ſimplex; that is when not accompa=- 
nied with any ſpecies of quinſy. 2. Scarlatina cynan= 
chia; when accompanied with the ulcerated quinſy. Sy- 
denham-obſerves, that children are its moſt frequent ſu 

jects, and that when it is epidemical, it is uſually ſo at 
the cloſe of the ſummer. It begins with a chillineſs and 


ſpots, which are more numerous, larger, and redder, 
but not ſo uniform as thoſe of the meaſles. Theſe ſpots 

continue two or three days, and after they vaniſh, and 

the ſkin is ſcaled off, there remains a kind of branny 

ſcales diſperſed over the body, which fall off, and come 
again, two or three times ſucceſſively. | | 


is an approach to that putrid ſtate to which it inclines in 


atient may be kept in his room, but not much in bed; 
bis drink may be acidulated with the ſpirit of vitriol, or 


rhubarb will be the moſt convenient ; whea the ſkin peels 
off a more active purge may be given. | 
78 Sometimes 


not immoderately quick, bleeding will be a moſt neceſſa- 
dently encouraged, the tart. emet. is ſingularly uſeſul, 
given ſo as to vomit and purge. When the pulſe is 


ſequent heat conſiderable, be careful early to clear the 


are efficacious when perſpiratives are required in any pe- 
riod of this diſeaſe : but the ſp. Mind. ſeems generally to 
| deſerve the preference, 1 0 | | 5 
Emollient and gently detergent gargles are valuable aids 
of the mark they leave in the ſkin; in thoſe caſes firſt 


charge begins to decline, apply one behind each ear, and 


SCARLATINA, vel SCARLATINA FEBRIS. The 
ſcarlet fever. It is ſo called from the colour of the pati- 


Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrex- 
ie, and order exanthemata. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpe- 


ſhivering; after which the whole ſkin is covered with red 


It ſeldom requires much aſſiſtance from art, except there 


the advanced degrees. Bleeding is rarely required. The 


with Clutton's ſebrifuge ſpirit; and if a ſtool is required, 
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Sometimes a coma, or an epilepſy, happens in the be- | 
ginning of the diſeaſe, in which caſe apply a bliſter to the 


back. When it is attended with more malignant ſymp- 
toms, its tendency is to the putrid kind of fever, with 
ulcers, &c. in the throat. Here bliſters, which may be 


applied to the back and throat, with the bark, are the 


chief dependeacies, and, as in the putrid ſore thrort, acids 
and cordial perſpiratives may zccompany the bark. An- 
timonial preparations, which are ſo generally uſeful in fe- 
vers, in this caſe are apt to occaſion a purging. 

See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's Works; Ob. 
on a late particular Scarlet Fever, by N. Cotton, M. D. 

SCARLATINA URTICATA Acute netile raſn. 

SCELE TOS, from vrt, to make dry. A ſkeleton. 
All the bones of an animal freed from the teguments, veſ-— 
ſels, muſcles, &c. and properly connected, have the ge- 
neral name of ſkeleton. 'Fhrere are two forts, viz. the 
natural, and the artificial; the firſt of theſe is when the 


bones are kept together by their own ligaments; the ſe- 
| Pp 8 y Tag 8 8 | 


cond is when they are joined with wire. EIN 
SCELOTYRBE. It Ggnifies thoſe pains in the legs 
that generally attend ſcorbutic habits z whence it is fre- 
quently uſed for the ſcurvy itſelf ; and alſo applied to ſome 
"medicines contrived againſt ſuch diſorders. It is often 
expreſſive of the chorea ſancti viti. = 3 
SCELOTYRBE FESTINANS. Idiopathic convul- 
ſion. | | 
SCELOTYRBE VERMINOSA. A kind of ſympto- 
-matic convulfion. © «© | | 
SCHIRRUS. See SCIRRHUS, 
SCIATIC A. See RHEUMATISMUS, It is the rheu- 
matiſm when ſeated in the hip. 


SCEATICA ARTERIA. It is a branch of the hypo- 


gaſtrica; it runs under, and gives branches to the muſ- 


culus pyriformis, quadrigemini, and the os facrum, and 


to the inner ſide of the os iſchium; it paſſes obliquely over 


the ſciatic nerve; and as they both go through the great 


poſterior ſinus of the os ileum, it detaches ſmall arteries, 
which are diſtributed to the inner ſubſtances of the nerve: 


afterwards it runs up in a radiated manner, on the outſide 
of the os ilium, and is diſtributed to the inner ſubſtance 


of that bone, and to the muſculi glutzi, eſpecially to the | 


medius and minimus. 


SCIATICA VENA. When the crural vein hath de- | 


ſcended to about the upper extremity of the muſculus 
valtus internus, it produces a branch which runs down 


on the ſide of the trunk, covering the crural artery almoſt 


down to the ham, where it is again united to the trunk 
by an anaſtomoſis; and ſometimes it is continued a little 
way down on the leg. It is called the ſciatic vein, from 
accompanying the ſciatic nerve. | 7 

_ SCIATICUS NERVUS. See LUmMBaREs. 


or ſcilla Hiſpanica, foliis lanceolatis ſtrictis, ſeapo longiſſi- 
mo multifloro, floribus albis & nudis, bracteis refractis. 


radice alba, Linn. It is a plant with a large bulbous | 


root, like that of an onion, which is very acrid. The 
leaves are broad, the flowers are like thoſe of the ornitho- 
galus, and grow in a ſpike before the leaves appear. 
There are two ſpecies which are uſed indifferently, viz. 


the red and the white, Boerhaave mentions a third ſort, 


Epimenides taught Pythagoras the uſe of /quz//s, and 
the vinegar prepared with them; and Pythagoras made 
the vinegar into an oxymel. N 

- This plant grows on ſandy ſhores in Spain and the Le- 
vant, from whence we have them. Chuſe ſuch roots as 
are large, plump, freſh, and of a clammy juice. 'To 


the taſte they are nauſeous, bitter, and acrid; if much 


handled they exulcerate the ſkin. Internally they are a 


powerful attenuant and aperient; in doſes of a few 


grains they promote expeCtoration and urine; indeed 
when ſquills are given as a diuretic, the doſe is a true one 
that will fit eaſy on the ſtomach, but ſmall doſes excite 


expeCtoration moſt effectually; in larger doſes it is pur- | 
gatirł or emetic. They powerfully diffolve tough phlegm, 
and promote its diſcharge z; whence their ſingular uſeful. 


neſs in the humoural aſthma; but if the lungs are inflam- 


ed, the ſquills muſt be omitted-until after bleeding and 
cooling antiphlogiſties are uſed. In dropfies, begin with 
a ſmall doſe, and gradually increaſe it, but ſo as not to 


paſs off by ſtool, 


grains of. ſome agreeable »aromatic may be 


| that in the extract made from the decoQi 


bitternefs and acrimony ; vegetable acid 


bious animal. of the lizard kind; it is caught about 


a hard tumor, with little or no ſenſation re 


tumor is uſually ſome glandular part; not but { 


when their menſes decline, and ſometimes indeed at th 


ſeat of an inflammation,” and the inflammation termin 
N. | without eoming to ſuppuration. 
SCILLA. The ſquill, or ſea onion. Scilla maritima, | 


| may be ſuſpected. 
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On account of their offenſive talle, the 
pills; and to prevent the nauſea which ther 
not intended either as an emetic or an e 


hey excite, zg 
xpeQorant, 3 
29 5 dded ta A 
doſe, or it may be made up l to e 
To 4 | 15 | p with the freſh root of elecy 
Water, wine, proof ſpirit, rectiſied foi: 
extract the virtues both of the freſh and hes 
none of them carry any thing with them by di 


and vineg 
Y Jqulls, 4 
1 tin 
10N, the Whole 


s make very lit 
heir expe&torar 


the active patts are retained. Alcalies 


alteration in either, but they improve t 
quality. | 
The London college directs the two follow; 
rations: Acetum ſcilliticum, and the onyinel K g 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. | | : 
_ SCINCUS. The fcink or ſkink. It is a ſmall amp 


Nile. The fleſh of this animal hath been in much eſte 
as a diuretic, alexipharmic, &c. but it is now 
lected. i 


SCIRRHUS, from exif ho, to harden, A Firn 


maining in 
Galen Comment in Aph. xxxiv. ſc&. iv. De. Cui 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and 6 
tumores. Dr. Aitkin reckons' the phyſconia (a genug 
Dr. Cullen's ſyftem) a ſpecies of ſcirrbus. The farcoe 
he includes as another ſpecies. The ſeat of this kind 


other may alſo, and ſometimes is thus diſordered. 
Cullen defines a ſcirrhus to be a hard tumor, of 2 5 
for the moſt part of a gland, not painful, and difficul 
ſuppurating. The fluids in the glands being inſpiſſy 
increaſe in hardneſs, and form a /cirrhus ; or the e 
tents of the lymphatic veſſels in the liver, or other p 
Jim Ir gradually harden, and form the like, l 
probable that cirrhuſes are formed by too free bleedi 
for thus the circulation may be ſo diminiſhed in its fo 
as not duly to affect the ſmaller veſſels, and thus obi 
tions may be formed, which end in /cirrbuſes, 

All perſons, and at any age, may be the ſubjedsoft 
diſorder ; but the ſedentary, and more particularly wom 


approach, are moſt frequently thus diſordered. _ 
From the moſt attentive examination, it appears that 
matter of theſe tumors is inſpiſſated lymph. They o 
ariſe without any previous inflammation from the pig 
fluid ſtagnating in the gland, or extravaſation from 
tuſion, &c. Sometimes it happens when a gland is 


Externally they are perceived by the touch. Intern! 
the evidences are obſcure, but if the cauſes of 2½% 
have occurred, and if ſome defects attends to which 
may impute a ſeirrhus as the cauſe, the exiſtence of 


Though a ſcirrhus does not always become cancere 
yet cancers are moſt frequently only ſcirrhuſes in their 
ginnings. The effects of a /cirrbus will be various, 4 
very different, according to the part it affects, aud 
functions which it injures. - By preſſing on the vena er 
a mortification in the legs has been produced; by rel 
on certain nerves, epileptic fits have becn producer 
all the glands in the neck are indurated, thole ot 
meſentery will be ſo too, in which cafe a cure 15 not 
be expected. A ſcirrhus in the liver produces a fung 
which is difficult, and often impoſſible to cure, and 
Jaundice is followed by a dropſy. A ſeirrhus may 0 p 
upon the thoracic duct as to occaſion 2 fatal atraf 
Whether a ſcirrhus is feated internally or externallf, 
is affected by acrid humours, or inflammatien, 3 
thereby heated, it becomes cancerous. Moy 

If an attempt is made towards the cure of a ſcirr , 
ſhould be certain that it is recent and not yet dul, 
dened, and that it is in its benign ſtate, 1: e. that it * 
from itching, heat, or pain; for, after the appear” | 
any of thefe eircumſtances, nothing but a pallza : 
can be admitted of, except the knife can be pr 


uſed. In the earlier ſtate of an external firs 
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mercurials are uſed internally, but with caution not to 
itate; externally, cooling and anodyne applications only 
e to be employed; ſuch as the aq. ſaturn, of Goulard; 
he ſirrþ5us part ſhould be covered wita ſoft leather to 
drerent the cloaths from irritating it z whatever heats, 
foftens, or can tend to produce a ſuppuration muſt be care- 
"Full avoided 3 a ſolution of ſal ammoniac in vinegar is 
applied externally as a reſolvent; ſome apply the vapours 
of vinegar, to the tumid part. If a ſcirrhus is ſmall, and 
continues of the ſame ſize, do nothing; if it ſuppurates, 
hcteales, and is detached, extirpate it with the knife. 
dome good practitioners adviſe to extirpate theſe tumors 
i; ſoon as they ſeem to reſiſt the effect of gentle means 
made uſe of for reſolving them, and that before any ſymp- 
bm of their becoming cancerous appear. For correct- 
ing the faulty ſtate of the fluids, and for reſolving /cirrhous 
thitractions, the merc. cor. A given fo as not to ſalivate, 
contributes much, if the bark, and the extr. cicutæ, ac- 


bot be produced by any two of them without the third. 
What is here ſaid of a ſc:rrhus in general is applicable 


uke notice of ſome of them. P 

A ſcirrhus may affect che ſebaceous glands. of the ſkin, 
particularly about the face and lips, where it is ſo very ir- 
ntable, that whatever is applied occaſions great pain, and 
therefore is called noli me tangere. Here Mr. Plunket's 
medicine (fee CANCER) may do well if the cafe be recent 
but it ſhould never be uſed unleſs we can remove the whole 
tumor. If we cannot affect this, we are at firſt flattered 
with the hopes of a cure, but the diſeaſe ſoon re-appears 
in another ſtate, which carries off the patient. In ſhort, 
whilſt ſcirrþous tumors are looſe, entirely free from pain, 
and the figure of the tumid gland is unchanged, whether 
the cauſtic or the knife are uſed, ſucceſs may reaſonably 
be expected, whether the ſituation of the diſordered gland 
bin the face, or any where elſe in the reach of thoſe 
ntans of relief. * ä 1 
A ſeirrbus in the breaſt, Whether the breaſts of wo- 
nen are glandular or not, their ſtructure is ſuch, that in- 
lurated tumors are formed in them. Some tumors in the 
trealt reſemble a true ſcirrhus; but in time they inſlame, 
lypurate, and end favourably ; and it is not eaſy to give 
lie diſcriminating figns with preciſion enough to be de- 
pended on in the beginning. It may be obſerved that a 
genuine ſcirrhus ſeldom occaſions uneaſineſs, except it 
comes cancerous and when an inveterate /c:rrþus ſeizes 
from de breaſt, the ſubaxillary glands are generally indurated 
and is bv. The breaſts are ſometimes rendered -/cirrhus by the 
termin mprudent application of the ſpirit of wine to them; about 

be ceſſation of the menſes, the breaſts of many women are 

lus affeted. „ 
A ſirrbus in the inteſtines. After an inflammation in 
beſe parts, a /cirrhous may be formed, in which caſe there 
nil be a ſtupor, a ſenſe of weight, and a conſtant diſtrac- 
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ly of the cavity of the inteſtines as the bulk of the tu- 
wr increaſes; the chyle and the fæces ſtagnate there; 
length the iliac paſſion, or ſome other violent ſymptom, 
"5 an end to the patient's miſery. In ſuch a caſe, if 
lf palliative remedy moderates the uneaſineſs and retards 
= of the tumor, that will be all that medicine 
effect. | | 
A ſirrbus liver, A part of the liver, or its whole ſyſ- 
n may become ſeirrhous. Theſe tumors in this part 
Ficrally are [mall in their beginning, and are gradually 
eaſed when they inflame they occaſion feveriſnneſs, 
Ml the general health is much diſordered; but theſe 
Mytoms vaniſh, and for a time the health ſeems to be 
"rd; the intervals of theſe inflammations become 
tion, be wer, and then the appetite and fleſh fail, a little.cough 
*. on, and a hiccough, ſometimes with, ſometimes 
aut, bring on death; in ſome all this happens in a 
months; in others it takes up ſeveral years. If the in- 
; 101 is in the internal parts of the liver, the pain 


ſcirr ius, 
t quite 
that 11 
pear es times: too little to be regarded; but happening on 
llliatiee $ weltkernal parts, it extends to the diaphragms, or other 
he pro ent Parts, and in this caſe the patient generally lies 
1 hus, $9 * nicht fide, In the advanced ſtate. of theſe ferrrhn, 
gercul , ccc will guck aut freely from the noſe, ſtomach, 


company it; their united efficacy is ſometimes ſuch as can- 


to a ſcirrhus in any external part; however, as there are 
ſome peculiarities from their ſituation, it may be proper to | 


un perceived where it is ſeated. There will be a leſſen- 
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navel, and with the ſtools; in the worſt of theſe caſcs, 
though the countenance is of a leaden colour, yet ſome- 
times there will not be any ſigns of a jaundice ; for this 


ſymptom does not happen except the ducts are com- 


preſſed by the. ſcirrhus, ſo as to hinder the paſſage of the 
ſecreted gall through the common gall duct. An indu- 
rated liver is often very evidently diſtinguiſhable by ap- 
plying the hand to the region of it. As to other ſigns that 
attend a ſcirrhus liver, they alſo accompany other diſor— 
ders, ſo determine nothing in this caſe. - 

But whether it happens that a /cirrhus is ſeated in th 

liver, ſpleen, or the pancreas, certainly to diſtinguith 
them ſeems to be but of little moment, as little or nothing 
more can be done towards relief than what the common 
cure of the hectic fever requires, whether it ariſes from 


this, or from any other cauſe. In the beginning, and 


whillt the diforder is flight, perhaps a free uſe of graſs 
roots, endive, ſuccory, and whey, uſed as a diet, might be 


of ſome uſe; but in the more advanced degree, no cues 
are performed, except by an inflammation ending in ſup- 


puration, and the abſcets burſting where the matter can 
be carried directly out of the body, as when the matter. is 
emptied into the hepatic duct, or through the fide of the 
belly, which laſt may happen when the liver adhercs 
thereto. | | ** | 

A ſcirrhus in the tongue. A tumor of this kind ſome- 
times happens in this part, and remains many years indo— 


may eaſily be made to become cancerous. I it ſhould be- 
come painful, and is moveable, diſlect it out; but if jm- 
moveable, cut away a part of the ſound fleſh with it; dreſs 
the wound with the honey of roſes and balſam of Peru. 

A ſcirrhous tonſil. This can no way be managed with 


advantage, except by means of the ligature, as recommend- 


ed by Mr. Sharp. See bis Operations and his Critical 


Enquiry. 


he patent. e 

See Aretæus de Method. Medend. 1. 14. c. 4. Galen's 
Meth. Med. I. 14. c. 5. Abraham Kaau's Diſſert. de 
Scirrho. Boerhaave's Aph. with Van Swieten's Com- 
ment. Heiſter's Surgery. Riverius's Prax. Med. Dr. 


Heberden's Obſ. in the Lond. Med. Fran. vol. ii. p. 143. 


SCLEROPITHALMIA. See XEkoOPHTHALMIA 
EROPHTHAL MIA. . 1 
SCLERO TIC aA, from oxaypo, hard. Of the proper coats 


in the poſterior and far greater part of its circumference, 
is white and opake; but in the anterior is tranſparent, 
and takes the name of cornea. The remarkable whitenefs 
which this coat appears to have, is from the expanſion of 
the tendons of the muſcles, which move the eye over its 
fore part; this tendinous expanſion, though called tunica 
albuginea, is not properly a coat of the eye; ſor it, like 
the conjunctive, is only partially ſpread over its forepart. 
See CoRNEaA. F 5 

SCLOPETOPL AG, from ſclapetum, a gun, and pluga, 
a wound. It is a ſpecies of vulnus, though ſome writers 
make it a genus of diſeaſe. This kind of wound is a con- 
tuſed wound in the higheſt degree. The ancients ſup— 
poſed theſe to be of a malignant, poiſonous nature from 
gunpowder; hence warm antiſeptics, &c. were uſed; 
but the ill effects of gun-ſliot wounds, are owing to contu = 
hon, laceration, &c. and require the molt lenient me- 
thods to be purſued ; ſuch'as relaxing the parts by an emol- 


extract foreign bodies, if it can be done caſily; but, if 
by endeavours to remove them, you are likely to irritate, 
or give great pain, it will be beſt to wait until the in- 
flammation, &c. is gone, and ſuppuration eflabliſhed ; by 
which means you will have a larger opening, and extract 
any extraneous body more eaſily ; for, at firſt, the orifice 
of a wound through which a ball hath entered by its con- 
traction, is always exceeding ſmall before ſuppuration 
commences. 3 

Amongſt the many peculiarities from gun-ſhot wounds, 
ſee a remarkable one in the article FRacTURa, and the 
diviſion, a fractured leg. | | | 

Moſt limbs are taken off in the field of battle, and few 


of 


lent; in which caſe avoid all attempts to remove it, as it 


A ſcirrhous womb. This is one of the opprobriums of 


medicine z it always degenerates into a cancer, and deſtroys 


of the eye, the tunica /clerotica is the outermoſt. This, 


lient cataplaſam; and if there is but one ſmall opening, to 
enlarge it for a free diſcharge of matter, or to be able to 
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of them recover. It is beſt to perform as few operations 
as poſſible in theſe caſes; and, if you can, leave thoſe 
few until ſome time after they have been wounded, as moſt 
of theſe, where amputation is performed immediately, die 
of the operation, as indeed they do in all cafes where it is 
performed in high health. Limbs ſhould not be amputated 
in the field if they can poſſibly he avoided. The inflam- 
mation ſhould firſt be allowed to go off; and if ever from 
the nature of the wound, the inflammation that we ſuppoſe 
ſhould attend it, ſhould be imagined to hazard the pa- 
tient's life, this ſhould not be a ſufficient reaſon for am- 
putation, becauſe the operation will more than hazard his 
life in Tuch a ſituation, and in ſuch a ſtate, as experience 
evinces. . | 
Ihe joints having been maſhed by external force, or 
a ball having paſſed through them, ſeldom do well with- 
out amputation, eſpecially if there is a great laceration 
of the ligaments, and a diſcharge of rhe ſynovia, with the 
admiſſion of the external air; for the violent inflamma- 
tion, ſloughing, and diſcharge, bring on a hectic fever, 
which with colliquative ſweats, from the abſorption of mat- 
ter, will carry him off, | | | 

It may be further obferved, that injuries from ſmall ſhot 
are rarely ſo prejudicial to the bones, as thoſe from larger 


mot; from theſe laſt, the bones are generally ſplit or 


ſplintered, and require that amputation be performed 
above the joint of the part where the injury is received, if 
poſſible. | Nt | 


Thoſe who affert, that amputation ſhould be quickly 
performed, when rendered neceſſary from gun-ſhot wonnds, 


advance the following reaſons: 1. When the injury 1s 
from large ſhot. 2. When violent ſymptoms comes on. 
3. When violent ſymptoms are overcome by medicines, 
yet there is ſtill a neceſſity for amputation; theſe form the 
three ſtages from this kind of injury: and when it happens 
that a patient paſſes through the firlt and ſecond, except 
perhaps one in one hundred, he is taken off in the third 
| ſtage. | 1 | 


tongue. It is the aſplenium ſcclopendrium, or aſplenium 


 frondibus ſimplicibus cordato-lingulatis integerimis, ſtipi- 


tibus hirſutis. Linn. See LiNGUa CERVIN a. 
ScCOPULA. A bruſh. 
briſk circulation, and free perſpiration. Perſons with 
weak nerves, the ſedentary and paralytic, ſhould ſupply 
the want of exerciſe with half an hour's rubbing every 
night and morning. 7 | 

SCORBUTUS. The ſcurvy. By the ancients it is 
called ſtomacace, and ſcelotyrbe, becauſe of theſe ſymp- 
toms that attend it. Hippocrates deſcribes it under the 
name of the diſeaſes of the ſpleen, in his De Intern. 
Affect. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
cachexiæ, and order impetigines. | | 

The ſcurvy is a chronical diſorder of the putrid kind, 
and when a fever attends it, is called the putrid fever, 
which ſee. „ „ 

Phe immediate cauſe is the ſame wtih thoſe that pro- 
duce the putrid fever, that is, putreſcence. The me- 
diate and more remote cauſes are whatever leften the 
vis vitz, too little or an improper kind of food, a damp 
air, living in marſhy countries, various kinds of acrid mat- 
ter in the blood, a long uſe of mercury; in the navy, a 
folution of copper from want of care to clean the veſſels 
in which their food is boiled; animal diet which is not 

well preſerved with ſalt; infection, &c. | 


The preſence of this diſorder is known by a pale, or a 


yellowiſh complexion, which gradually grows darker; a 
melancholy dejection of fpirit, a laſlitude, a ſliffneſs in the 
joints, à feebleneſs in the knees, and on uſing the leaſt 
exerciſe there is great weakneſs, with a difficulty of breath- 
ing; the gums ſoon after begin to itch, ſwell, and bleed, 


on gently being rubbed, and have an unuſual livid red- 


neſs; they are ſoft, ſpongy, putrid and fungous ; this 
change in the gums, Dr. Lind ſeems to think, is the pa- 
' thognomonic ſymptom of the diſeaſe. Hæmorrhages alſo 
happen in other paris: the ſkin feels dry, except in the 
laſt ſtage of the diſcaſe, when a cold clammy moiſture 
may be obſerved on the ſkin. In ſome the ſkin is rough, 
but generally it is ſmooth and ſhining, and covered with 
many ſpots, as if bruiſed ; theſe are of a yellow or reddiſh 
colour, and as the diſeaſe increaſes they become blacker. 


The fleſh bruſh promotes a 


[ 


ſcurvy : the ſtools are very offenſive : 
becomes putrid. In the fecond (tage, 


g | | m. i. vin. alb. fþ vi. m. 
SCOLOPENDRIUM, alſo called lingua cervina. Harts | 


piſms to the ſoles of the feet and hams, and, if poſi 


and theriaca may be repeated every four or fix houcs. 


| patient is conſiderably weakened, fo that in all provi 


| 


| 


In ſome the ankles ſwell towards th 
ſettled again in the morning. Many oth 
cur, but they are accidental. If : wr memes. 


comes on, and there is a pain in the breaſt, it js 7 
fatal. Ulcerated lungs are a ſrequent conſeqvence aul 


the urine ſpeedil 
the patient ſome 
xor tendons in the 


y evening, and are 


er loſes the uſe of his limbs, the fle 
ams are contracted, the patient frequently fa: 

leaſt motion; and on being ſuddenly rin Wy the £ , 
air, it ſometimes happens that he expires, Henri 
from the lungs, inteſtines, &c. now are Frequently þ 5 
pening: but the appetite is often good, though the n 
are low. The third ſtage hath many violent, and af a 
fatal ſymptoms. | ; wy 

The ſcurvy ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the ilen 
cruentum, the black jaundice, hypochondriac and mel" 
cholic diſorders, fome ſymptoms of the lues venerea 2 
ſcorbutic cachexy. 8 

The indications of cure are, to ſtop the proęreſ; 
trefaction, and totally to remove it; d, 5 
the habit in general. | 

If bad waters are the cauſe, or improper f | 
mult be changed for that which is in > willing. 
in the patient's room muſt be regulated by fuch method 
as will render it dry and warm, Fixed air commun 
cated to the water which the patient drinks; an infuſio 
of malt, as recommended by Dr. Mac Bride; the bark! 
doſes as large as will be eaſy in the ſtomach, and rep 
them two or three times a day. The elixir of vitriol m 
be given frequently in the patient's drink; theſe and othe 
antiputreſcents, or fuch means as are uſed in the putri 
fever, will be the principal ones here. 

If the patient is cold, pale faced, and hath ſwelled leg 
if his thirſt is not great, he may take four or ſix {nook 
ſuls of the following three or tour times a day: R n 
raph. hort. 3 iv. fol. cochl. trifo}. palud. à m. ii. falvi 


of ply 
to ſtrengtlet 


If, on the contrary, there is a feverifh heat, thirſt, 
difficulty in breathing, and the gums are putrid: Rn 
lapath. acut. 3 i. crem, tart. 3 ili. coq. per hora fs. inlad 
vac. 1b iii. & colaturæ adde mel. brit. 3 i. m. cap. 31 
ter. die. 5 = | | 
Ihe roots of the herba Britannica, or the great wate 
dock, is much extolled in this diſorder. 
Particular care is required to promote the diſchary 
through the ſkin, and by the kidnies. And as to pi 
cular fymptoms, ſome of the chief of which are as toilo 
they may be managed by theſe or ſuch like methods: 
ſpongy gums may be waſhed with a decoction of the b 
acidulated with the ſp. ſal. marin. and ulcers fpread in i 
mouth, touch them now and then with the mel roſar. acid 
lated with the ſp. ſal. marin. If a ſalivation comes « 
divert it by bliſters on different part of the body, » 


excite a perſpiration; for the ſtricture of the ſkin 1s 
chief cauſe of this ſymptom, and here boluſes of camp! 


the legs are œdematous, uſe gentle friftions. Ulcers 
the legs, &c. may be treated as thoſe in the mouth are: 
caſe of hæmorrhages, the mineral acids may be gen 
proper intervals. When a fever attends, the duc 
mineral acids, or Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, may be Jo 
with ſuch other medicines as the peculiarity of the calf 
quires. But though ſome advantage may be obtained 
theſe particular adminiſtrations and applications, et 
theſe and the reſt of the ſymptoms diſappear in propos 
as ſucceſs follows the general method of cure. 
Dr. George Fordyce obſerves, that the /#ur*) 
off or prevented by ſuch food as is capable of being «i 
ed properly. Putrefaction of the fluid never prov 
diſeaſe of itfelf, but only ſymptoms depending upon I 
for when theſe ſymptoms are taken off, the pat 
covers; and we ſometimes fee in putrid fevers, where 


is ta 


he could not ſurvive many hours, yet there hath been 98 


den alteration take place ; the ſymptoms of putrefacio 
mediately ſubſide, and the patient recove's 5 if kt 
could give proper food, we might be able to proven. j 
could always cure it, when it hath taken place. 1 
to the eure, any ſuch looſe food that hath no medi. 


9 


8 & 9 


ix is of great ſervice; and the moſt powerful are thoſe 
1. tetradynamia claſs, ſuch as cabbages, turneps, &c. 
- + they produce a fermentation in the ſtomach, 
u br RE acid. Secondly, they contain a quantity of 
10 . . which makes the matter ſoon evacuated out 
0 We ſhould then make choice of ſuch food 
6 4 (peſides theſe, there are native vegetable acids or 
. Sent fruits to be got, which likewiſe prove uſeful 
wt then the difficulty is to find out any vegetable food, 


n th lat will give a tendency to become acid, that may be 
fre un on board of a ſhip for the uſe of ſailors: therc are 
nage u few which we can preſerve, and theſe are oranges, 
ap mans, limes, &c. any of theſe, given with animal food, 
ſeirt ail be of uſe. Sugar is an antiputreſcent, though not 


aal 0 powerful as the vegetables; but it was much uſed 
wh food, &. before vegetables came into uſe. Thele 
re the methods to prevent and to cure putreſac- 
in, Many have uſed remedies as antiputreſcents, to ſtop 
faction, hence they have given acids, &c. for that 
pole, but they will not produce that effect. They 
he a tendency to prevent the peculiar fermentation 


lleun 
melan 


of pd 
nothet | 
| we fermentation 3 hence vegetable food will not ſtop fer- 
entation, but only tend to alter the mode of the fermen- 
uion, and rather tend to convert the ſubſtance into an 
vid than ſuffer it to putrefy. Another method to relieve 
fom the ſcurvy» is to keep up the ſtrength of the ſto- 
uch, which has been of conſiderable ſervice ; hence, 
lk, Kc. have been uſed, which are powerful reme- 
lis for that purpoſe. ” 
r John Pringle, in his Diſcourſe on the Improvements 
kr preſerving the Health of Mariners, ſays, that to know 
e nature and cauſe of the ſcurvy, is an eſſential ſtep to 
i knowledge of the cure. He ſays, that on examining 


d, the 
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nethod 
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if 23 well as thoſe which of late have been introduced 
Ito the navy, however they vary in their mode of ope- 
ung, they all ſome way contribute towards preventing 
correfting putrefaction. He direQts that the men be 
It to watch at three watches inſtead of two; to this end 
hi the crew into three companies, and put each com- 


irſt, fo 
2 
[S. in las 


cap. Jl 


eat wats 


ery man hath eight hours free, for four of duty: where- 
, when half the men take watch every four hours by 
they can have but broken ſleep ; and when expoſed 
vet, they cannot get dry before they lay down. 


diſcharg Mr, To preſerve the men from the injuries of the wea- 


uy ter, in hot climes defend them by an awning over the | 
as oy kk; in cold ones, allow extarordinary jackets with a a2 
Ho þ Id; and in wet weather, proper means for drying and 

Ot the 


ling themſelves. 3dly, Make a point of cleanlineſs ; 
ls guards from putrefaCtions : keep the men's perſons, 
dach, bedding, and births, clean; review the men, and 
l things belonging to them, and the ſhip, and ſee that 
I's as clean as can well be. Athly, Ships ſhould have 
e means of a conſtant ſupply of freſh water to waſh th2 
5 linen, for ſalt water neither mixes well with ſoap 


read in ij 
ofar, acid 
comes ( 
body, f 
if Foſad 
kin 15 


oY n aries readily. 5thly, Dry and air the hammocks, 
; _ kiiing, and all bundles, every day that is fair : by the 

h are. *hiration of many men, every thing below deck will 
0 given Wienty-four hours contract an offenſive ſmell. 6thly, 


iy the ſhip 3 ſcrape and waſh the decks ; purify the 
lids, and wells of the pumps; and where the bilge- 
er is, with fire as follows: light a good quantity of 
dog, and put it into a proper grate, then carry it ſuc- 
Kiely to every part of the ſhip below deck. Where- 
le is, the air neareſt it being heated, becomes ſpe- 
Ki) liphter 3 and, by being lighter, riſes and paſſes 
uch the hatch ways into the atmoſphere. 'The vacant 


he dulct 
jay be join 
f rhe cale 
| obtain 
ons, Jet 
in propor 
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7 tis filled with the cold air around, and that being 
2 zel in its turn, in like manner aſcends, and is re- 

f a th Ty by other air as before. Thus by continuing the 

ng nem * lome time in any of the lower apartments, the 
- There ty smn a good meaſure driven out, and the freſh ad- 
all probadl "y And probably the acid ſteams of the wood in 
ich been 38 i 7 here as an antiſeptic, and correct the putrid 

trefaction bh the air. When fire cannot be put down into 
[, if then * and carried in other places, it, and the ſhips 
rerent it T Pn by gunpowder to remedy the corrup- 
de. In * e air; or burning tar, or other reſi nous ſub- 
o medica 4 


dung place in the ſtomach, as well as to check putrefac- | 


| the articles which of old have been uſed, and approved 


m upon the watch by turns, four hours at a time; thus 


Dr. Hulme communicates fixed air to the ſtomach, &c. 


As ſoon as this is ſwallowed, mix and take the ſollow- 
ing: K aq. puræ Z 11). ſpt. vitr. q. ſ. ad ſaturat. ſalis ut 
in hauſt. precedent. Repeat this four times a day. 

The ſcorbutic ulcer is alſo called the putrid ulcer. Its 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics are: it affords no good di- 
geſtion, but a thin, fetid, ſanious ſtuff, mixed with blood, 


| which at length hath the true appearance of coagulated 
gore, lying caked on the ſurface of the ulcer, and is with 


difficulty wiped off. The fleth underneath the ſlough is 


ſoft and ſpongy : if theſe ſloughs are removed by eſcharo- 


tics, or the knife, they ſoon return; the edges are genes 
rally of a livid colour, and pufted up with excreſcences of 
proud fleſh, ariſing from below under the ſkin. From 


compreſſion, the fungus is apt to mortify ; and the mem- 


ber always becomes cedematous, painful, and for the moſt 
part ſpotted. As the ſcurvy increaſes in the general habit, 


the ulcer ſhoots out a ſoft, bloody fungus, which the 


ſailors call by the name of bullock's liver, which indeed 
it much reſembles when boiled; it often riſes in a night's 
time to a great ſize, and, if deſtroyed, will be re-produced 
to the ſame ſize in twenty-four hours. Theſe ulcers do 


bruiſes in ſcorbutic patients degenerate into ſuch ulcers, 
By their remarkable putridity, they are eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all other kinds of ſores. In ſome inſtances theſe: 


ulcers are attended with ſoft, ſpongy gums. 


As an internal medicine when | /corbutic ulcers attend, 


Dr. Kirkland highly recommends the ſp. ſal, marin. given 
in water, or mixed with the bark. 1 


cure of the ſcorbutic kind depend much upon the cor- 
rection of the putrid diatheſis in the ſyſtem : for which 


purpoſe, vegetables, particularly the aceſcent ones, with 


milk and whey, are almoſt certain remedies. The dif- 


der, ſhould be gently promoted. In the ſcurvy, perſpira- 
tion is almoſt quite checked. Gentle laxatives are of uſe, 


particularly tamarinds, cream of tartar, &c. The beſt 


external applications are the ungt. Ægyptiac. vel, mel 
roſar. cum paucul. ſp. vitriol. In the milder inſtances, 


is called the antiſcorbutic courſe will not be required; 
but in its ſtead, better food and greater plenty of it; a 
little good wine is a powerful aid. The bark is more 
uſeful in this than in any other kind of ulcer; it ſhould 
be given as freely as the ſtomach will admit it. As a 
dreſſing, pledgits of lint dipped in a ſtrong decoction of the 
bark will be uſeful in lat 1 the fztor of the diſcharge, 
&c. though doubtleſs the carrot poultice by far excels this 
decoction as a dreſſing. When the fætor from the diſ- 
charge is removed, and the floughs only are to be re- 
moved, the ungt. Baſil. flay, with merc. cor. rubr. will 


by means of gentle preſſure. Sometimes an iſſue be- 


comes uſeful. What is ſaid with regard to the treatment 
of ſcorbutic ulcers, is applicable to all ſuch ſores as are in 


the leaſt connected with a putreſcency of the fluids, from 
whatever cauſe: thus ſuch as remain after critical ab- 
ſceſſes chat ſucceed to putrid fevers, require the ſame 
general method of treatment. 

See Lind on the Scurvy ; Shebbear's Theory and Prac- 
tice of Phyſic; Macbride's Eſſays, eff. 4. Boerhaave's 


Tract. de Scorbuto; Reuſnerus's Exercitat. de Scorbuto, 
Med. Muſ. vol. i. & ii. Hulme on the Scary; Lewis's 
Tranſlation of Hoffman's Pract. of Medicine, vol. ii. 
P- 421. &c. | | + 

| SCORDIUM, allo called Triſſago Paluftris, chamzdrys 
paluſtris caneſcens, water germander. Teucrium ſcordium, 
or teucrium foliis oblongis ſeſſilibus dentato ſerratis flori- 
bus geminis axillaribus pedunculatis, caule diffuſo, odore 
allii. Linn. Water germander. The flowers are like thoſe 
of the chamædrys, one or two proceeding from the ala of 


that of garlic. The plant is a trailing one; the leaves 
are hoary. If the leaves are rubbed betwixt the fingers 


they yield a moderately ſtrong ſmell of the parlick kind; 


they are 25 to the taſte; by keeping the herb for ſome 


months 


as follows: R al tart. gr. xv, aq. puræ z iij. f. hauſt. 


not ſpeedily affect the bones. The lighteſt wounds or 


Mr. Bell, in his treatiſe on ulcers, obſerves, that the 


ferent ſecretions, particularly thoſe of the ſkin and blad- 


ſuch as uſually happen in England, the cauſe is more fre- 
quently from the want of due nouriſhment ; hence what 


be the moſt convenient. Generally the cure is finiſhed 


Aphoriſms ; Sennertus's Tract. de Scerbute; Horſtiug's 


each leaf. The calyx is tubulated, and the ſmell is like 
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Months the garlic ſmel! is diſſipated, and the bitter is 
much improved. When the leaves are moderately dried 
they give out their virtue to water or to ſpirit; water 1s 
impregnated with this flavour, but no eſſential oil is ob- 
tained, though a larg equantity of the leaves are committed 
to the ſtill. An extract made from the ſpirituous tinckure 
is the beſt. This plant is recommended as an alexiphar- 
mic, and corroborant in putrid F 

The London college directꝭ a compound powder in 
which ſcordium is an ingredient: it is kept under the 
names of ſpecs e ſcordio {ine opio, to diſtinguiſh it from 
that to which opium is added, and is called ſpec. e /cor- 
dio cum opio, which laſt was formerly called ſpecies Fra- 
caſtorii, and was made. into an electuary called confect. 
Fracoſtorii, from H. Fracaſtorius, its inventor, and alſo 
diaſcordium, becauſe» that ſcordium was a part of the com- 
| N See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 
orks. | 
 SCORZONERA. A plant ſo called from eſcorſo, a Ca- 
talonian word for a viper, becaufe it is ſaid to be effeCtual 
againſt the bite of vipers ; and not only ſo, but that if a 
perſon rubs his hands with the root of this plant, and 
takes a viper in his hand, it cannot hurt him, becauſe of 
its averſion to it. The plant is alſo called viperaria, ſer- 
pentaria Hiſpanics» Common viper-graſs. It hath * 
ſharp-pointed leaves, with a large prominent rib in che 
middle; on the tops of the branches are yellow floſculous 
flowers, which are followed by oblong, roundiſh ſeeds 
winged with down: the root is long, ſingle, from the 
ſize of a gooſe-quill to that of the little finger, of a dark 
colour on the outſide, and white within. It is perennial, 
and a native of Spain. It grows in our gardens, but the 
Spaniſh is far better than ours, and that from the ifland 
Amagria is better than either. The roots are r 
mic, antifeptic, and deobſtruent. They are only uſed as 
A nutritive aliment. See Miller's Bot. Off. Lewis's Mat, 

ed. | ; . „ 


with a dimneſs of fight. | Es 
_ SCOTOMA, or Scotomia, i. e. Scotodine, from oxoToc, 
darkneſs. It is alſo ſynonymous, according to ſome wri- 
ters, with amauroſis. 8 e 
SCO TOS. Parkneſs, or dimneſs of ſight. 8 
SCROBICULUS CORDIS. Dim. of ſcrobs, a ditch. 
The pit of the ſtomach. | | 

ScROFULA. The king's evil. The Latins call it 


fow ; becauſe this diſorder is obſerved in ſwine. It is 
other ſucceeding kings, both of England and France, 
have pretended to cure it by the touch. Dr. Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs cachexiz, and or- 
der impetigines. He diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies. I. Scro- 


nal and permanent. 2. Scrophula meſenterica, when in- 
ternal, with loſs of appetite, pale countenance, ſwelling 
of the belly, an unuſual fetor of the excrements. 3. Scro- 
phula fugax. This is of the moſt ſimple kind; it is ſeat- 
ed about the neck, and for the moſt part is cauſed by the 
reſorption from ſores on the head. 4. Scrophula Ame- 
ricana, when it is joined with the yaws. 


diſeaſe ; but it is only the lymphatic veſſels in any part 
that is the immediate ſeat of it. The lymphatic glands 
of the meſentery are firſt affected. The conglomerate 
glands are not affected otherwiſe than by being diſturbed 
with the diforder of adjacent, conglobate, lymphatic 
glands. As the diſorder attacks this or the other part, a 
variety of different ſymptoms are produced ; thus, if the 
marrow is affected, the heads of the bones will ſwell, 
after which ulcers are formed with an oily fetid diſcharge : 
in the eyes it produces an ophthalmia, which again pro- 
_ duces an anchylops and zgilops;' in the eyelids an epi- 
phora and lippitude, with foreneſs and ulcers ; the globe 
of the eye is ſometimes thruſt out by theſe tumors; in 
the canthus of the eye it produces a fiftula lachrymalis ; 
in the noſe an ozzna; in the lips, the labriſulcium, or 
thick pouting tumor, eſpecially of the upper lip, with a 
fiſſure in the middle; in the throat, tumified tonſils ; 
under the tongue, a ranula; on the wind pipe, a broncho- 
«ele; under the chin, and in the ſides of the neck, the 


; q 
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SCOTODINE, or Scotodinos. A vertigo, attended 


firuma, and ſcrofula, or ſcrophula, from ſcrofa, a hog or 
called the king's evil, becauſe Edward the Confeſſor, and | 


phula vulgaris, when it is without other diforders, exter- 


Almoſt every part of the body may be affected by this 
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f/iruma, properly ſo called, which 

&c. The fixed, immovable, white fire 180 
are of this ſort. 


them, but in the next it again revives: 
Surgery, ſays, that the acidity of the paner 


generally obſerved among perſons 
that the latter generally appears at about th 
of age, and dies away at the ſtate of manhood when th 


' aſſerted without ſome latitude of excepti 
ſcrofulous habits have uſually a florid comple 
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This diſorder ſeems to be here 
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or perhaps two may paſs without * 
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cauſe : be this as it will, it is ſomething 
the coagulable lymph; and very probably 
diet, and other as yet unknown cauſes 
The indurated glands in the necks of c 
the effect of voracity, or from bad diet. 
Quincy obſerves that the gout and the king's evil 3 
wl 3 
and mind, who ate hearty e aeg e 


counts, are very healthful ; but that theſe diſorders differ jj 


ree or ſour year 
gout makes us firſt approaches : though this is not 40 
on. Children e 
xion, and 


fullneſs of the face, more than is common to others; ar 
9 þ 


the uſual appearances of the &;ng's evil is that of ſcirilon 
tumors chiefly in glandular parts, and which are rare 
affected with pain, or brought to ſuppurate. A mut 
plicity of ſymptoms attend different patients, but * 
few of them are obſerved in any individual; but in 
the moſt frequent, beſides the tumors ut named, ad 
ſwelled upper lip, ſoreneſs in it and about the nal 1 
cheeks; the tumors ſometimes break and run for a1 
time before they heal. The eyes are inflamed, and 4 
ſharp humour runs from them and corrodes the check 
in a morning the eyes are ſo glued that they cannot call 
be opened; dry cruſty ſcabs on or near the elbows. 
The ſteatoma, atheroma, and meliceris, are often cor 
panions with the ſcrofula, and ſhould be diltinguiſte 
from i | | " 
Mr. John Hunter ſays, that * the /cro/ula is a diſea 
ſo marked that few can miſtake it. That it is hard!y pre 
per to claſs it amongſt poiſons, as it cannot be ſaid to | 
catching ; yet it hath the power of aſlimilating oth 
matter into its own likeneſs. The matter is prodvet 
without inflammation. It does not produce any efiect 
the conſtitution, or on the abſoibents ; or on tle lymph 
tic glands; but only a ſingle gland will be alecde 
Hence the conſtitution is not affected. The pre- diſpoſi 
cauſe, he ſays, is climate principally ; ſuch as cold dam 
with alternate heats; and between the lätitude of ſor 
five north, and the higher latitudes, are thoſe places whe 
it rages with the moſt violence. In England, end in Ce 
many, it is common; but whether it is found int 
ſouthern latitudes, is not known. That cold is a pl 
diſpoſing cauſe of it, is evident from its not bell 
known in the warm, conſtant climates. Petſons are cc 
tinually affected with it, who come ſrom hot to ce 
climates; and thoſe are cured who go from cod 
warm ones. It is generally ſuppoſed to be hereditut 
but the circumſtances that gave riſe to this opinion 
very erroneous ; for, ſuppoſe that one perſon in twel 
hath this diſeaſe, and not more than one 1n twenty 
their children have it, we cannot properly thereſore 
hereditary ; as many children have it, whoſe parents h. 
it not; and many parents have it, whoſe children hav 
not; that it runs in families is certain; but it is vi 
the remote or pre-diſpoſing cauſe is hereditary. It 
ſerofula was an hereditary diſeaſe, we ſhould have 
all countries, which we have not; it is not even {0 
hereditary as likeneſſes. The weak and debilitates bag 
are moſt likely to have it; they are the moſt ſulcep 
of the various actions, and the parts the moſt expoic 
it, are the moſt debilitated, as well as the age that is 
diſpoſed to it is the moſt delicate.“ 
If a ſtrumous humour touches a bone, it becomes 
rious. Though when this diſorder affects chidten 
uſually diſappears when manhood arrives; Jet, i 1 
ears after the age of forty, the patient rarely recon 
but other diforders, ſuch as the jaundice, faint" 
mitings, a cough, dropſy, &c. coming on, they ulte 
death. If the tumor ariſes from a caries in the b " 
the fingers or hands, the cure is difficult; bt # 
ries is in the foot, t 6. 
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Che 
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he diſcharge generally exhauls) 
7 | 


t If any of the tumors ulcerate, they cannot be 
"whilſt any of the cyſt remains, or any part by 
nouriſhed ; as to extirpating thoſe tumors, 


: n ttle encouragement thereto. When a ſcro- 

eration p 

ed j umor 1 | 

Py Cr of the glands of the neck are indurated, thoſe in 
11 


e is thi js meſentery are ſo too. And the greater = eker 
gula Ide n are, the greater is the difficulty o 

* : : 

on pr ner of alteratives are mentioned in different 
each of which, in particular inſtances, have been 
le; but yet none of them are to be depended on in 
«caſe. When the blood is poor, and the fibres lax, 
in bod > back is the beſt known medicine; and, though in 
her 2 [+ few inſtances it cannot be preſcribed, yet in moſt it 
lifter jj | manifeſtly uſeſul. Dr. Lewis thinks its efficacy is im- 
med by the uſe of aq. calcis oltr. in conjunction with it. 
hen th e bark does not ſucceed where the bones are affected, 
t to | «r where the ſcrofulous tumor 1s ſituated ſo as to be at- 
idren q ded with much pain, as in the joints, and under the 
, and nbranous covers of the muſcles; in thoſe caſes it is 
IS; a ned that the bark rather increaſes the fever; but, as 
cirtkoy rium, when given as an alterative, hath been very uſe- 
e rare in {crofulous diſorders, ſo its accompaniment with 
A mult] + bark may be followed with advantages not to be ob- 
it only ned by either ſeparately. Narcotic plants that abound 
t amon ia volatile ſalt are powerful in reſolving the ſcrofulous 
ed, are nor, and amongſt theſe the hemlock hath been found 
noſe 1 he eminently uſeful, when applied in the form of A 
or a lon zlaſm, and alſo when the extract hath been taken in- 
nd a vet dy; though the internal uſe is more proper in adults 
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checks min infancy and youth. The merc. cor. A. if given 


not cal i oſua) in the lues venerea, hath been followed by the 
1s. wilt effects. Dr. Smith directs a decoction of the 
ten cot . rub. tint. to be drank with it. Mr. Pott adviſes in 
inguilhe |{rrofulous affections, to produce large artificial puru- 
| t liſcharges, ſuch as iſſues, and perpetual bliſters. 
a diſea \ith reſpect to medicines in general, in a ſcrofula, ad- 


0e is ſlowly obtained. The bark, hemlock, ſea-wa- 
ſaid 10 Kc. ſhould be given as circumſtances require. Dr. 
ing oth unders, in his Lectures on the Practice of Phyſic, re- 


produel mmends that, when the bark is continued two or three 
v eflect ( ks, during which time the patient is much better, and 
e lymp| ere ſeems to advance faſt; but after this it ſeems to 
_ alle nt no farther effect, and perhaps the diſeaſe ſeems to 
-diſpoſi u upon the patient; in ſuch a caſe, to prevent habit 
old dam in rendering the bark ineffectual, begin immediately 
of fot td the cicuta, or with ſea-water, or ſuch other remedy 
ices whe x that time may appear moſt proper, and continuing 
nd in C0 tyhile, return to the bark; and thus alternate the me- 
nd int ines every two or three weeks, or as their efficacy is 
is a pl ceived to abate, The force of habit powerfully deſ- 
not bell "5 the effect of means: it is therefore neceſſary to al- 
18 are CC te them. He farther adviſes to avoid all that can 
ot to CC purate; for it is uſeleſs. In general we may ſay that, 
m cold Increaſe the tone of the fibres, and to reſolve the tu- 
hereditar Ws, are the principal endeavours towards a cure; to 


pinion tl ends, the bark, chalybeates, ſea and cold bathing, 


in twel ry, hemlock, burnt ſponge, &c. In glandular and 
twenty Mulous tumors, the bark does not promote ſuppura- 
ereſore but reſolution ; and there are not many ſymptoms de- 
arents h ing on ſcrefula, but what give way to it. Gentle 
ren have Kcurials are often uſeful as reſolvents in ſcrofulous 
| ings. Strong purges, and whatever enfeebles the 


eren {0 le, Palliatives ſhould not be omitted, although a cure 
tate ha hoped for. | | 

| ſuſcep! ben tumors burſt, the ſcrofulous ulcer is formed. 
expoſed tle never yield a good diſcharge z on their firſt appear- 
that is lf there is a viſcid, glairy, and ſometimes a whitiſh 


ed matter, which afterwards is changed into a more 
ecomes  Vatery ſanies. The edges of the ſores are frequent- 
chien "ugh not always painful; and are at firſt raiſed or 
t, 1 "ied, but afterwards are much thinner. So long as 
y recove ofulous diſpoſition ſubſiſts in the habit, theſe ulcers 


irtihe enly remain a long time without ſhewing any diſpo- 
derung m either to heal or to grow worſe. At other times 
he bene deal ver quickly, and again break out in ſome other 
i © of the — Some obſerve that ſcrofulous ulcers 


— © heir ſurface rather convex, and with an uniform 


s unequal, it is apt to become cancerous. . 


dit, will prove pernicious, Groſs habits will require 
Went but gentle purging. Externals, are of little or 


SCR 


gloſly appearance. Mr. Bell obſerves in his Treatiſe of 
Ulcers, that ſo long as the general morbid diatheſis contis 
nues in the ſyſtem, it is commonly in vain to attempt 
their cure; nor would it indeed often be ſafe, as by dry= 
ing up the ſores in one part, they very commonly break 
out elſewhere, and juſt as readily fall upon the lungs, or 
ſome other organ of conſequence to life, as on any other. 


Until the ſcrofula is removed from the habit, all that 


ſhould be done to the ulcers which are produced by it, 
is, to produce as free and open vents to the matter as 
poſſible, without endangering the formation of ſinuſes. 
The beſt applications are ſaturnine preparations. Mr. 
Aikin, in his Obſervations on the External Uſe of Prepara- 
tions of Lead, ſays that, emollient applications of all 
ſorts are highly injurious when applied to ſcrofulous ul- 
cers: by weakening the ſolids, already too much diſpoſed 
to relaxation, they prevent all endeavours of nature to 


bring about a firm incarnation 3 and by giving the fluids 


an acrimony, to which in this diſeaſe they are not re- 
markably diſpoſed : they occaſion a kind of eryſipelatous 
corroſive ſpreading of the ulcer. The miſchiefs occaſion- 
ed by emollient applications are ſtill more clearly ſhown, 


by the ſpeedy change produced by almoſt every kind of 


topics of the oppoſite claſſes, the aſtringent and the ſti- 
mulant. The moſt ſimple of the aſtringent and ſtimu- 
lant, viz. cold water, hath frequently a good effect on 
throwing aſide every dreſling, and waſhing the ſore with 
it. Water with every kind of ſaline and mineral impreg- 
nation, is alſo uſed to advantage; particularly ſea-water, 


and Goulard's ſaturnine water. The greaſy, ſaturnine 


applications are improper in theſe caſes. A continuation 
of ſuch ſimple dreſſings as theſe, is all that, in general 
ſhould be attempted, ſo long as any diſorder of the con- 
ſtitution may remain; but Mr. Bell obſerves, that in 
ſome caſes, the ulcers are ſo inveterate as to require other 


aids alſo; as when they become ſwelled, painful, and 
diſcharge a corroding, acid matter: when fuch appear- 


ances occur, a carious bone may frequently be ſuſpected 
to be at the bottom of the ſore; and then, nature muſt 


be aſſiſted, by freeing her from ſuch parts of it as are moſt 


diſeaſed, and that are become looſe. This, in ſome ſi- 


tuations may be done, but when the complaint is fixed in 


any of the large joints, art can rarely afford much aſſiſt- 


ance; and as amputation is not often adviſeable, from 
the riſk of the diſeaſe returning to ſome other part, na- 


ture alone muſt often be truſted to. In ſuch a ſituation, 
a continued uſe of ſea bathing, the bark with hemlock, 
particularly to promote a proper diſcharge from the ſores. 
And when by a due uſe of the neceſſary means, there is 
a tendency in the ſores to heal, iſſues ſhould be formed, 
ſo as to produce a diſcharge as nearly equal to that from 
the ſores as may be; thus the cure is carried on, both 
more effeCtually and ſafely. Theſe iſſues are generally 
required through life. Gentle compreſſion is peculiarly 
uſeful in this kind of ulcers: it particularly prevents and 
removes that thickneſs in their edges that ſometimes is ob- 
ſerved. Theſe in general are the means that aſſiſt and 
are moſt uſeful, =_ there is a tendency in nature to 
overcome the diſeaſe : but it being in general an oppro- 


brium medicorum, it is difficult to aſſert with much poſi- | 


tiveneſs concerning it. See Wiſeman's Surgery, Heiſ- 


ter's Surgery, Boulton's Surgery, Ferne on the King's, 
Evil, Cheyne on the King's Evil. Lond. Med. Obſ. and 


Inq. vol. i. p. 184—200, 303—322. © 


SCROPHULARIA. So called, not becauſe of its ef- 
ficacy in curing the ſcrofula, but becauſe its root hath un- 
equal tubercles like thoſe in the ſcrofula. Boerhaave 


mentions fifteen ſpecies. 


SCROPHULARIA MAJOR, alſo called ſcroph. no- 


| doſa fœtida, ficaria, millemorbia. Common knobby- 


rooted fig-wort. It is the ſcrophularia nodoſa, Linn. 
SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA, alſo called beto- 
nica aquatica. Water betony, greater water fig-wort. 
This plant is ſaid to be the ſame as the iquetaia of the 
Brafilians, which is ſo famed for correQing the nauſeous 


qualities of ſena. Its other virtues are the fame with the 


above ſpecies, See Raii Hiſt. Neum. Chem. Works. 
SCROTUM. It is the external covering of the teſti- 
cles. It chiefly conſiſts of looſe ſkin and cellular mem- 
brane, without any fat. It is compoſed of the cuticula, 
the cutis, the membrana cellularis, and perhaps the ex- 
| | 3 | panded 
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each fomentation cloth, If after the onetat | 
ſiderable hardneſs of the integuments ſhould fn, * 
continue to apply the ſuppurating poultice, at * 
of dreſſing over the pledgits of digeſtive, until ket a tim 
is removed. The uſe of the bark alon Tone 


SCR 


panded fibres of the cremaſter muſcle on each fide, Be- 
twixt the cuticle and the cutis is the rete mucoſum, as in 
other parts of the body. Adjoining to The internal ſur- 
face of the ſkin, is a thin covering of a looſe, hollow 
texture, void of fat, and is the cellular membrane: next, 


within this cellular ſubſtance is, an apparently thin, muſ- 
cular or fleſhy body, called by the Greeks, dartos; a name 
which it deiives from its raw, or excoriated appearance, 
and not from its uſe of contracting the ſcrotum. Imme- 
diately within the dartos, is a ſecond cellular ſubſtance, 
which is more conſiderable than the firſt named portion. 
The membrana cellularis externa ſeroti admits of a paſ- 
fage to the fleſhy fibres of the dartos muſcle z which fi- 
bres are attached to, or connected with, the internal ſur- 
face of the cutis; the dartos likewiſe admits of a paſſage 
to the filaments of the internal cellular membrane; ſo 


that the two cellular membranes are obſerved: to commu- 


nicate. Upon the external fürface of the /crotum is a 
prominent line or ridge, termed raphe. The direction, 


and it is continued from the anus to the extremity of the 


penis on its infgrior part. The raphe divides the exter- 


nal ſurface of the ſcrotum; pretty nearly into two equal 


_ portions. The ſcrotum forms two diſtinct bags; one for 


Theſe 


each teſticle, and its immediate tunics, or coats. 


bags are formed by a duplicature of the part called the 


dartos; and they are fituated on each fide of the raphe 
of the ſcrotum. The bags being thus formed, are lateral- 
ly connected to each other, by the intervention of a cel- 
lular membrane. This union or connection of the ſides 


of the dartos conſtitutes that partition, which by anato- | 
miſts is denominated ſeptum. ſcroti. The ſeptum /crotz, 


on its inferior part, is connected to the internal ſurface 
of the cutis, immediately under the raphe; on its ſupe- 


rior part, this ſeptum is connected to the inferior and ex- 


ternal furface of the urethra, after having been expanded 


upwards betwixt the tunica vaginalis of each teſticle. 


Upon a removal of the ſeveral parts which unite in form- 
ing the ſcrotum, the tunics or proper coats of the teſti- 


cles, next preſent themſelves to view. 


quality. 


ſcrotum, viz. the cancer. It ſeems peculiar t 


, , 


or courſe of the raphe is perpendicular or longitudinal, 
ſcrotum ; when it produces a ſuperficial, painful, ragyed 
not uſually appear before, whence it is often taken hot 


by the patient and the ſurgeon for venereal; and bei 
| heated with-mereurials, is ſoon, and much exaſyerated 


which it enlarges, hardens, and renders truly aud tt 


and then very ſoon becomes painfully deſtructive. 


| this mifebief, is immediately to remove the part aſide 


it is generally too late, even for caſtration. If ever ext 


©, Or with the rat 
n of theſe ; as all 


ill generally grea 
er the matter in ! 


ſerp. V. or rad. contray, or a decoctio 
the elix. vitr. in the patient's drink w 
ſupport the patient's ſtrength, and alt 


Another affliclice diſeaſe is too often met with in th 


: o chimney 
ſweepers; hence is called the chimney-ſweepers canc. 


the chimney-ſweepers- wart, and the foot wart. Pre 
whatever cauſe it may be, it is evident beyond a 10 
that chimney-ſweepers are peculiarly liable to this aſa 
in this part. Mr. Pott ſeems to be the firſt wit 
hath, noticed it; he thinks it may be owing to a lod * 
of ſoot in the rugæ of the ſcrotum, and at firſt 5 u 
diſeaſe of the habit. | 5 f 
He farther obſerves, that it always makes its ful 
tack on, and its-appearance in, the infcrior part of 1 


ill-looking fore, with hard and riſing edges. It go 


in no great lengih of time, it pervades the ſkin, dirtg 
and membranes of the ſcrotum, and ſeizes the belli 


roughly diſtempered; from whence it makes its way 
the ſpermatic proceſs. into the abdomen, moſt frequeit 
indurating and ſpoiling the inguinal glands: when a 
rived within the abdomen, it affects ſome of the viſce 

The only chance of putting a ſtop to, or of prerent 


i. e. that part of the /cro:um where the ſore is. If it! 
ſuffered to remain until the virus hath ſeized the teftie! 


pation bids fair for the cure of a cancer, it ſeems to | 


The ſcrotum is liable to inflammation and abſceſs, which 
ſometimes are attended with a conſiderable degree of fe- | and before the habit is tainted, When it reaches tlie td 
ver, and that not without danger of life. LLpoſſible en- | ticle, it is rapid in its progrefs, and moſt certainly deftru 
deavour to remove the inflammation without permitting | tive in its event: ſo, early to extirpate is the only Cures 
ſappuration to fake place: to this end, bleeding and other | Fiſtulous ulcers axe ſometimes met with in the 74 
antiphlogiſtics muſt be directed; diſcutient cataplaſms ap- | if theſe communicate with the urethra, a particular 
plied cold, and renewed as often as they become warm; | tention thereto will be required in attempting to reliey 
and if poſſible, confine the patient to his bed. The {cro- | The cauſes may be an abfceſs in the ſcrotum; a wou 
tum ſhould be ſuſpended in a bag-truſs, ſo as that it may be | made through the ſcrotum into the urethra; the venet 
kept near the belly; and if it is thought proper to encou- | diſeaſe firft affecting the urethra, and from thence pt 
rage a ſuppuration, let a fomentation be uſed warm, at | ducing the ulcer in the ſcrotum, &c. The externa! {ge 

leaſt twice a day, and after each time of fomenting, a | generally very ſmall and ſinous; the lips grow callous; t 
poultice applied warm, and renewed as often as it be- diſcharge is thin, copious, and almoſt continua; aud 
eomes cool. In this caſe the patient muſt be ſupported þ there is a communication with the urethra, the uten 
with a generous diet and proper cordials, ſuch as the | more or leſs eſcape through the external wound att 
cort. Peruv. rad. ſerp. rad contray. in ſubſtance or in | times of making water; it will alſo infinuate it(c!t 1 
form of deeoction as may ſeem moſt eligible, the conf. | the cellular membrane of the ſcrotum, and its neighbol 
card. is alſo to be added, and if pain requires it an opi- | ing parts, and be therein confined ; whence many ing 
ate occaſionally. | | | veniences ariſe that cannot be removed until the 07s 

When by the ſize and prominence of the ſwelling, the | made through the urethra is healed. 
ſoftneſs of the integuments, their ſhining red colour, the | When this diſorder originated in the urethra, it 
peeling off of the cuticle from the cutis, the mitigation | be known by introducing a catheter or bougie; for an 
ol pain in the part itfelf ; an cedemetous appearance of the |} ſtruftion will be met with there: when it is cauſed by 
integuments upon being preſſed; but above all, the fluc- | abſceſs forming itſelf within the cellular membrane i 
tuation of matter under the fingers, it appears that matu- | the urethra, or in the corpus cavernoſum utethtæ, th 
ration is perfected, then open the tumor on its moſt de- will be little or no reſiſtance met with from the bou; 
pending part. If the tumor be large, and the integu- | As to fiſtulous, ' ſores, calloſities, enlargements, 
ments thin and much diſcoloured, remove an oval piece; diſtenſions in theſe parts; it is worth remembering, tl 
thus you will be able more effectually to apply thence the | although the diſeaſe ſhould appear to be not coril 
full dreſſings. As ſoon as the matter is diſcharged, fill | to the ſcrotum, but that it extends to the perinæum 
the wound with ſoft lint, and over it apply the poultice, | nates, and there be many external fiſtulous Opel, 
or apply a pledgit of ſoft tow with ſome emollient oint- | through the integuments of theſe parts, yet theſe thal 

ment ſpread on it. The future dreſſings may be the ungt.: | ſome inſtances be diſcoverable only on opening te 
Baſil. or other digeſtive. At the end of the two firſt | urethra; to remove which ſhould be the prima!) 
days, the dreſſing ſhould be renewed twice in twenty-four | terapt of the . furgeon, as the cure of the whole 
hours, and thus continue on account of the acrimony and | much depends, if not altogether, upon this very chen 
quantity of the diſcharge, ſo long as may be thought ne- | ſtance; and of this be aſſured, that the permanency 
ceſſary, uot forgeting to uſe an emollient fomentation, for | 


the cure of every wound, hozzever cireumſtancch 
the ſpace of ten or fifteen minutes previous to each dreſſ-pends upon the roundneſs and firmneſs of its found't 
ing. If the diſcharge is thin, ſanious, or corroſive, | at the bottom. | . —— 
ſprinkle ſome brandy or cam phorated ſpirit of wine upon | When a venereal cauſe gave riſe, to this ame 
— * 75 ; Y ] 


in this caſe ; but then the operation ſhould be immediay 
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cot ; | 

al TI introduction and uſe of bougies, made of a pro- 

\ tim E doßtien, ſize, and ſtiffneſs, joined with mercu- 

' U 1H & * * 4 

rdned tions, applied near to, or immediately upon, the 
* pl iT 


arts, in proper quantities, at proper intervals, 


IC Tac {ol 5 Th" x 
as alt bee! for a due length of time, joined with ſoft, 
real i pures occaſionally adminiſtered, and ſoft, diluting 


links, will often render every ſevere operation unneceſ- 
(111.5 ng | 


ct 
cy; though the circumſtances attendant upon the com- 
Beats: | 


in th hint be of a bad and complicated kind. ; 

mney ce Ports Chirurgical Works:; Warner's Caſes in Sur— 

Cancel 4 Warner on the Teſticles. : 
Fro Fi RUPULUS. A ſcruple. A weight with us, which 


1 GOU 
Wed 
er vl 
agmer 
ot be 


luſt 3 


gequal to twenty grains; but in France, Germany, &c. 
| contains twenty-four grains. Three fcruples, however, 


er micus LATEX, allo called erste, o divin 


of ü he noſe, where their contents are often hardened, and at 
ragyel de extremities of their ducts there appear black ſpots, 
It da nl when the matter is ſqueezed out it reſembles a worm 


ten bot wh a black head. Theſe glands are ſeated in the cellu- 


d bei kr membrane, under the ſkin, and in various parts of the 
þcrateg diy they are enlarged and form eneyſted tumors. 'Fheſe 
_ glands are called the miliary glands by ſome. But as 
tellicl 


p miliary glands, diſtinct from theſe, the moderns deny 
ler exiſtence, not being able to diſcover them. 
FBACEOUS HUMOUR. The ſebaceous humenr is 
ſpplied by the ſebaceous glands, to preſerve the ſenſi- 
kiity of the ſkin, and to keep it moiſt by preventing too 
copious a perſpiration. When this glutinous. humorr is 
rnting, a5 in eryſipelas, the ſkin is dry and parched, 
ml little or no ſwelling can be brought on there by in- 
hmmation, becauſe the erethyſm of the veſſels is but 
ſmall, and the morbific Þumorrs having nothing in their 
m7 to retard their egreſs, they .exhale through the ex- 
fring veſſels of the fkin. All the inner membianes of 
tte body are ſupplied with an Humour fimilar to this. 

SEBES TEN, alſo called myxa, myxara, ſebeſtina, vi- 
bmaram, ſebeſten. That uſed in medicine is the cordia 
ſleting, Linn. It is a fruit the ſhape of a plum, black 
n the outſide, with a flattiſh wrinkled ſtone. 
diced in Egypt and Aſſyria. It is cooling and moiſtening; 
Int is not uſed as a medicine, though it is ſaid to obtund 
br humours which fall on the lungs. 5 

SCALE, alſo called ſiligo, rogga. Rie. It is a kind 
7 orain; it nourtſhes leſs than wheat, and ſome people 


tad that the bread made of it gripes and gently purges 
tho | 
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wafons painful and convulſive diſorders, and death. 
WURETIO, from ſecerno, to ſeparate. Secretion. The 
ious ſecretions are all from the blood, but how it hap- 
{3 that each ſecretory veſſel ar firſt ſeparated a particu- 
ar part from the general maſs, and always continues to 
O the the ſame, is perhaps not ſo clearly underitood as 1s 


hfology, lect. 7. 

SD ANTIA. Sedative medicines. In general, by ſe- 
Eives are underſtood ſuch as ſoothe, compoſe, check, 
Tallay any irregular motion in the ſolids or fluids. They 


ra, it 
for an 


uſed by * N 

Hip "y to ſtand oppoſed to what irritates, and are the loweſt 

es N bes antiſpalmodics, as anodynes are of the molt, power- | 
«yz a claſs. aq : . 71 [ 1 F 

the bout 


DATIVA SAL. Sedative hn. The acid of borax 


1ents r 898 ; |. 

ns 1 Ah, until very lately, been unknown as to its peculiar 
pt con ware and origin. Mr. Hofer found it in an uncombined 
inæum dne, but diſſolved in the laguni, or lakes of hot mineral 


Mter near Monte Rotundo, Berchiaio, and Caſtelnuovo, 
\ Luleany, in the proportion of nine grains in one hun- 
ea of water. Mr. Maſcagni hath found it adhering to 
= on the borders of the lakes, of a dirty white, yellow, 
W eniln colour, and eryſtallized in the form of needles. 
cad, i. e. the acid of. borax is called ſedative ſalt. 


5 opem 
\eſe Hall 
ng into 
primar 
whole 


ery circu 0 7 | A 

i, ou ax and TixNCAL. Kirwan's Elem. of Mineralogy. 

lanced, * DEN'TARIA OSSA. So Daventer calls the pro- 
{oundat ""nces of the os coxendicis upon which we fit. 


bx. 
BPolture on 


Jſordet walls, &c. where it grows; or from ſedan- 
iſor — 1 " ca It » 1 2 . - 
jd le it allays when applied to parts that are inflam- 


i allo called ſempervivum, becauſe, as its namè 


<2 dram, and eight drams an once, in all theſe coun- | 


16150 GLANDU Lx. Many of theſe are about 


It is pro- 


Imoſed. See Haller's Phyſiology, lect. 8. Pemberton's 


hem. Sometimes this grain is corrupted, and then it 


80 called from ſedendo, ſitting, becauſe of | 


| 


— 


S E M 


expreſſes, it is always green; and vermicularis, becauſe 


its leaves reſemble worms. In Engliſh it is called ſen- 
green and houſe-leek. Boerhaave mentions twenty-eight 
ſpecies. The fort uſed in medicine is the ſempervivum 
tectorum, Linn. The greater houſe-leek. They are 
{mall plants, whoſe ſhort and thick ſtalks are covered with 
little fleſhy conical leaves, ſet thick together in the man- 
ner of ſcales; on the tops appear pentapetalous flowers, 
which are followed by a pod ſull of ſmall feeds. They are 
annual, grow on old walls and dry ſtony grounds. They 
flower in June and July. 3 

The leaves have an acrid taſte, but no remarkable ſmell: 
applied externally ſome of them veſicate the parts, and if 
taken internally, in no great quantity, they ate ſtrongly 
emecticz whillt the common ſort, and ſome other ſpecies 
abate external inflammation, and if taken inwardly, ate 
emollient and laxative, and have ſomething of acrid, au- 
ſtere and aſtringent; but they are not of any note in the 
preſent practice. | 

SEDUM. It is a name for ſeveral ſorts of cotyledon 
and ſaxifraga. : | 


SEIGNETTE [Sar. Ds]. Sce RuyELLENSHS SAL. 


It is thus named from Dr. Scignette, of Rochelle, who in- 


vented it. a 

SELENITES. It ſometimes reſembles the lapis ſpe— 
cularis, and ſometimes cryſtal; but it wants the leaſy 
ſtructure of the one and the leafy hardneſs of the other. 
It is tranſparent, but not always free from cloudineſs, It 
calcines into gypſum or plaſter of Paris. This name is 
given to a combination of the vitrolic acid with calcare- 


ous earth, See the Dict. of Chem. Neumann's Chem.“ 


Works. 

SELINUM, 1. e. Apium. | ROE 

SELLA TURCICA. It is a depreſſion between the 
clinoid apophyſes of the ſphenoid bone. 

SEL TAER WATER. It is a mineral water which 
ſprings up at Lower Seltzer, a village in the electorate of 
Triers, about ten miles from Frankfort on the Mayne. It 
is a very uſeful medicinal water: it contains a very ſmall 
portion of calcareous earth, of a native mineral alcali, and 
an acid; but of theſe the quantity is too ſmall to attribute 
any medicinal virtues to; but it contains alſo near 1-7th 
of its bulk of fixed air, which is more than is found in 


any other mineral water, and to this it owes its principal 
virtues. See Dr. Brockleſby's Experiments on Seltzer 


Mater, in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. | 
SEMEIOTICE. That part of medicine which treats 


of the ſigns of health and diſcaſes. See Dr. Wynter's 


Tranſlation of Lommius's Ob. 


SEMEN. Seed. In botany it is a body perfected by | 


the mutual operation of both ſexes, containing the rudi- 
ment of ſuch plant as that from which it was taken, ſo 
may properly be judged to be analogous to the egg of an 
animal, | 5 „ | 
SEMIFIBUL AUS, 1. e. Peronæus ſecundus. 
SEMILUNARES[CarTiLAGINES]. They are placed 


upon the upper part of the tibia; they are thick on the 


outſide, and ſerve to deepen the cavity; they likewiſe 
ſerve to give ſome degree of rotation to the joint, being 
moveable and variable, to adapt themſelves to the con- 
dyls in the various motion of the joint. 3 | 


SEMIMEMBRANOSUS MUSCULUS. It riſes ten- 


dinous from the poſterior part of the tuberoſity of the if - 


chium, cloſe to the origin of the muſculus quadratus 
condyle of the tibia. kg 
SEMINERVOSUS MUSCULUS. 


femoris, and is inſerted into the back part of the internal 


Tt is alſo called 


ſemitendinoſus. It lies upon the outſide of the ſemimem- 


branoſus: at its origin it is one maſs with the head of the 
biceps 3 when they have run together a little way they 


part, and the ſemtendino/us runs to the internal condyl 


and upper part of the tibia, making conjointly with the 
ſartorius and the gracilis, a ſort of faſcia. | 
SEMI-ORBICUL ARES. The orbicular muſcle of 
the lips, if conſidered as two, are called ſemi-orbiculares 
ſuperior and inferior. | N | 
SEMISPIN ALIS. Sce MuLTiriDus SPIN. 
SEMITENDINOSUS, 1. e. Seminervoſus. 
SEMITERTIANA FEBRIS. The Greeks call it he- 
mitritæus. It is a kind of fever, compounded of an in- 
termitting tertian and a continual quotidian. Some call 
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upright and branc 


it a continual tertian. It is one of choſe tertians which 

ieturn every day. Some rank it as a remittent fever. 
There is nothing peculiar in the management of this 

diſorder which the pradtitioner will not naturally ſuggeſt 


from his acquaintance with the nature and general me- 
thods of relief in fevers. See Spigelius and Hoffman on 


the Semitertian Fever, and Lommius's Med. Obſ. 


SENEGAL [Gu u, i. e. Gum rubrum aſtringens. 

SENERA, alſo called ſenega, polygala Marilandiea, 
fenegaw, American milk-wort, and ſenekka, rattle-ſnake 
root. Polygala ſenega, or polygala Marilandica, floribus 
imberbibus ſpicatis albis, caule erecto ſimpliciſſimo, foliis 


lato-lanceo-latis. Linn. Senega, rattle-ſnake root. The 


leaves are pointed e vamp oval; the ſtalks are 

hed; the flowers are white; the root 
is variouſly bent and jointed; it is about the thick- 
neſs of a little-finger, and refembles the tail of a rattle- 
fnake; it hath a membranous margin, which runs its 


whole length on each ſide; outwardly it is of a yellowiſh 


or a pale browniſh colour, internally white. It is a na- 
tive of Virginia, Penſylvania, and Maryland, and is cul- 
tivated in our gardens. This root is a ſpecific againſt the 
Poifon of the rattle-ſnake ; the powdered root, or the freſh 


root beat into a cataplaſm, is applied outwardly, and a de- 


coction is taken inwardly. In inflammatory fevers_it 
promotes perſpiration, and it aſſiſts the expeCtoration in 
pleuriſies and peripneumonies; it is cathartic, and often 
proves emetir, to prevent which it is given in weak cin- 
namon water. In pleuriſies, whether inflammatory or 
fpurious, in the rheumatiſm, gout, gouty rheumatiſm, 
and the humoral aſthma, it is ſingularly uſeful. The 
powder 1s preferred to any other preparation, and the doſe 


is from 1. to 5 i. but a decoction of three ounces of the 


root in water enough to ſtrain off a pint, is. uſually given 
from two to four ſpoons full three or four times a day. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. | 

SENNA. It is a ſhrub with a roſaceous flower, which 
is followed with a pod with ſeeds like grape-ſtones. Bo- 
raniſts enumerate nine ſorts, but the following is. that 


which 1s preferred in He: 


SENNA ALEXANDRINA, alſo called folia Orien- 
talia. Alexandrian fenna. Caſſia ſenna, or caſha Alexan- 


drina, foliis trijugis quadrijugigve acutis, floribus. luteis. 
Linn. Alexandrian acute, fix leaved ſenna. It is called 


Alsxandrian not becauſe it grows there, but becauſe it 
is from thence chiefly that it is ſent into Europe. The 


leaves, which are the parts in uſe, are of a lively yellow 


green colour, an oblong ſomewhat oval figure, ſharp 


Pointed at the end, about a quarter of'an inch broad, and 


not an inch long. Chooſe thoſe which appear bright, 
freſh, free from ftalks and ſpots, that are well and ſtrong- 
ly ſcented, that are ſmooth and ſoft to the touch, thorough- 


1y dry, ſharp pointed, bitteriſh and ſomewhat nauſeous to 
the taſte. There are inferior ſorts, but they are generally 


diſtinguiſhed by their not being pointed, but more or leſs 
broad at the end. So | 


The Arabians firſt brought theſe leaves into, uſe ; they 


are moderately ſtrong, and in general a ſafe cathartic 
they enter the blood and attenuate it. Dr. Alſton pre- 
ſcribed it in ardent fevers, and frequent experience mani- 
felts its ſafety and advantage even in the moſt delicate 
Habits, and the moſt robult it operates on. ſufficiently. 
Largely. diluted; as when a dram of theſe leaves. are in- 


able method of taking it; the addition of acids takes off 


the nauſea which it excites, and as the griping quality 
depends upon its reſin, the dilute infuſions will be the 


ſreeſt from this effect. From 3 i. to. 3 iii. are uſually ſuf- 
ficient for one doſe. | 


Senna gives aut its virtues both to water and to ſpirit. 
Tong boiling deftroys the n quality. If the jenna 


is infuſed in an infuſion. of bohea tea, its nauſeous quali- 


ty is as well covered as though the famed fig-wort was 


uſed, and if it is infuſed in a decoction of guaiacum its 
purging quality will be increaſed, and the griping which 
it generally occaſions will be prevented. 


The London college directs ſeveral elegant preparations 


from this article. See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. 
SENSIBILIS. Senſible. It is applied to. whatever is 


capable of making an impreſſion on the ſenſes. 


| ception of ideas; theſe are generally reduced under thef 


ſepes, a hbeage. - 


fuſed 4n four ounces of ſoft cold water, is the molt agree- | art ade” 
\ noſtrils. It is formed by the deſcending lamin® 0 


the paſſions of the mind. Their influence on health! 
noted in many particulars taken notice of in the differen 


mitting fever which returns every ſeventh day. 


kind of duplicature of a continuation of the corpus call 


SENSIBILITAS, Senſibility. The quality of d. 
ſenſible, or the perceiving of any viſible thin f of bein 
or cauſing ſome alteration in the Organ of j * | 
brain is the only ſenſible part of the bo © 
are ſaid to be {enbble, becauſe a port 
lary part of the brain is diffuſed over 
this quality as ſoon as it is rubbed © 
As the brain is the only ſenſible part, 
irritable els the muſcular fibres co 
quence of the irritation received by t 
which covers them; theſe fibres are 
perform their office by ſhortening 
it happens that they are the only parts which contrach 
and which have tremulous motions upon involuntar * 
tations. Every part of the body is capable of ſenſation 
a ſound or in a morbid ſtate. See IR ITAUILH Tr. q 


vis. 


alfo Fordyce's Elements, parti, Medical Commentarie 
by Dr. Hunter. ; 

SENDUS EXTERNI. The external ſenſes, Theft 
are generally reckoned to be the ſenſe of ſeeing, beans 
taſting, ſmelling, and feeling, each of which ice, 1 
five ſenſes agree in the following particular; viz. that nt 
thing is perceived until it fiſt makes an impreſſion opal | 
the organ of ſenſe ; but they differ as to our conſciouſue 
of that impreſſion: in touching, taſting, and tmelling 
we are conſcious of the impreſſion, but not ſo in hearing 
and ſeeing ; on which account theſe latter are conſidere; 
as more refined ; the former ſeeming to exiſt external 
at the organ of ſenſe, are conceived to be merely coryo 


real. See Haller's Phyſtology ;. Shebbeare's Theory aut 
Practice of Phy lic. | | 


SENSUS INTERNUS. The internal ſenſes are tho 
affections of the mind which are excited in it by its per 


dy ; all other par 
10n of the medul 
them, but they lo 
F or becomes dry 
ſo it is also the oni 
ntracting in conſe 
hat portion of brai 
the only parts which 
themſelves, and thy 


four heads, viz. imagination, memory, attention, an 


parts of this work. See Haller's Phyliotogy. 

SEPARATORIUM. A ſeparatory. Ihe name e 
an inſtrument for ſeparating. the pericranium from the cr 
nium ; alſo a chemical veſſel for ſeparating liquors, bu 
particularly for the ſeparation of the eſſential oil of any ve 
getable ſubjeQt from the water that is diſtilled therefron 

SEPLUM OS, alſo called ſepia os, ſepiæ es. Cuttle 
fiſh bone. The cutzle-fiſh is a kind of polypus. It hat 
two bones, one which is like a knife, the other 1s like 
quill; the latter of theſe, when calcined in the ſun, is uſe 
as a dentifrice ſometimes, but the preſent practice rare 
notices it. „%% Eon _ 

SEPTANA. A ſeptinary ſever, that is, a ſever whic 
performs its period in ſeven days. Alfo an erratic ute 


SEPTICA. Septics. Medicines which promote p 
trefaction; alſo corroſive ones. ob 
SEPTICUS LAPIS, i. e. Cauterium potentiaie, 
SEPTIMANA. It is a kind of febris erratica- 
SEPTUM CORDIS. The partition between the ti 
ventricles of the heart. Septum, 1. e. an incloſure, frol 


SEPTUM LUCIDUM. The thin partition ui 
divides the two lateral ventricles of the brain. It is 


ſum. Tr is united on its lower part with the fornix. 
SEPTUM NARIUM. The partition betwist | 


os.ethmoides, and by the vomer, and it is placed in th 
groove framed by the criſt of the offs, maxilla ; 
riſing edges of the oſſa palati. The cartilage which A 
the lower part of this ſeptum, is joined to the anterior eq 
of the middle portion of the os ethmoides, to the . 
edge of the vomer, and to the anterior part of N po 
formed by the oſſa maxillaria, as far as the naſal ſpine 
theſe bones. | 
SEPTUM PALATI, i. e. Palatum Molle. 
SEPTUM TRANSVERSDM, i. e. Dianne 
SERAPION. A phyſician of Alexandria. 7 : 
Philinus, of the iſle of Cos, were both ſcholars 0 ry 
hilus, and were founders of the empinic cs | 
56583 two hundred and eighty-ſeven E 
Chriſt. One of the moſt eminent among the folo 


| 


this ſect, was Heraclides Tarentinus, whom RICO 


SER 


erRICUM. Silk. Raw prepared in the manner 
ſponge when it is calcined, excels the ſponge in its me- 
gen effects 3 it alſo yields more volatile ſalt than any 
. mimal ſubſtance yet tried. In Switzerland, che vo- 
4 ſalt of raw ſilk is called the Engliſh ſalt: they alſo 
Fre the ame name to the volatile ſalt of vipers. 


SrIFLUXUS. A ſerous diſcharge, or flux of fe- | 
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e "c.noo ARIA VIRGINIANA, called alſo ariſto- 
pl | hckia piltolochia, viperina, colubrina, Virginiana, con- 
die . Virginiana. Virgin ſaake-weed. It is the ari- 
thy 1 1 ſerpentaria, or ariſtolochia Virginiana foliis corda- 


wal 


fac [ %%. f 5 F a . L | 
8 woblongis plants, caulibus infermis ſuperne flexuoſis 


rr vetibus, floribus 1ecurvis ſolitariis, fructu parvo pen- 
=Y woovlati. Linn, It is brought ſrom Virginia and Caro- 
50 a; it is ſmall, ligbt, buthy, and compoſed of a num- 
Irie br of firings or fibres iftuing from one head, and matted 
weber, of a browniſh colour on the outſide, and pale 
yellowiſh within. It hath an aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
«Lt like that of valerian, but more agreeable, and warm, 
bteriſh, pungent taſte, not eaſily covered by a mixture 
th other ſubjects. | | 
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ine. The greatclt part of its flavour is carried of eithec 
| water or by ſpirit in diſtillation; and if the quantity 
lcd be large, there ariſes with water a pale coloured 
fential oil, of a ſtrong ſmell, but not a ſtrong taſte, the 
atel: part of the camphorated pungency and bitterneſs 
{the root remains in the inſpiſſated extract. The ſpiritu- 
g ertrict is ſtronger than the watery, not from its having 
It leſs by evaporation, but from its containing the active 


e tho x : 
1 ets of the root concentrated in a ſmaller volume, its 
1 7 untity amounting only to one half of the other. 


3 The Virginian /nake-root is a warm diaphoretic, of ex- 
auh! flent uſe in low and putrid fevers; it raiſes the pulſe, 

| motes perſpiration, reſiſts putrefaction, and corrects 
putrid diſpoſition which is already begun. Dr. Alſton 

1 ys it reſembles the ariſtolochia in virtues, but that he 

hed ers the ariſtolochia tenuis to the ſerpentaria on all ac- 
Drs, bu uns, The doſe may be from gr. iii. to 3 fs. 

fl The Virginian aſarum is ſometimes ſold for the nale, 
elne i but the aſarum is blacker. | 

Cuttle lde London College directs a tincture of /nake-ro9t 
It hat ich is made with proof ſpirit. In this tincture, if the 
is like riot with which it is made be powdered fine, is the 
\ is uſe Wl virtue of the root. It may be taken from two tea- 
ce rarel Wnfuls, to a table ſpoonful, three times a day. See 
| nes Mat. Med. | | 

* IRPIGO. This word is uſed both for the herpes and 


ic inte. Linnæus ſignifies by it tettars and ringworms. 


ieren 


lis plant. 8 
IRPYLUUM VULGARE MINUS. Common 
5 Mer of thyme, or wild thyme. Thymus ſerpyllus, 
5 lymus ſerpyllum vulgaris minor, foliis planis obtuſis 
1 the tu  Untis, floribus capitatis caulibus repentibus, Linn. 
fre, frol anon {mall wild thyme, It grows wild on heaths and 
Faure ground; it flowers in June and July; it is an 
on wbie ele aromatic, ſimilar to that of the other ſpecies, 
It is milder, and in flavour it is rather more grateſul. Its 
pus call lal oil is both in ſmaller quantity, and leſs acrid, and 
run. mtuous extract comes ſhort of the penetrating 
wirt et MN and pungency of that of the common thyme. 


note p 


nz of t MAPYLUUM CITRATUM, alſo called thymus ci- 


ed in tl s. Lemon thyme. It differs but little from the mo- 


aria, 2 T me in its appear ice, except that it is upright 
hich fort uſhy. It is a native of dry mountainous places, 
terior ech * in gardens, and flowers in July. It is leſs pun- 
he anteri 1 * common thyme, and more ſo than the mo- 
the gro , N me, and more grateful than either. Its ſmell 
al ſpines bat of lemon peel; diſtilled with water, it yields 
er quantity of eflential oil than the other ſorts do. 
vl contains nearly all the medicinal parts of the 
rag. Mud r of wine alſo takes up the finer parts. 

He, rs ANTICUS MAJOR, (from ſerra, a 
s of Hel 1 e fore, or greater ſaw-like muſcle. It riſes by 
d, wWhi * from the nine ſuperior ribs, then paſſes back- 
'ears bel 4 it is inferted into the whole length of the ſca- 
ollowels „ largeſt portion is inſerted into the lower angle of 
ee. 1%; Which it rotates and brings forwards. Be- 
ERIC "Ir? portion of this muſcle, there is a quantity of 


Sake-root gives out its active matter to water or to | 


IRPYLLUM. Boerhaave takes notice of fix ſpecies | 


SES 


cellular membrane interpoſed, eſpecially about the mid- 
dle, where it ſeems to divide it into two diſtinct muſcles. 
If the pectoralis minor is called ſerratus anticus minor, 
this muſcle is called major, otherwiſe it is ſimply called 
ſerratus anticus. | 

SERRATUS ANTICUS MINOR. See SERRATUsS 
AnTicus MaJoR, 

SERRATUS POSTICUS SUPERIOR. It riſes by 
a thin broad tendon, from the two upper vertebræ of the 
back, and the two lower of the neck, and runs to be in- 
ſerted into the ſecond, third, and fourth ribs. | 


ribs, ſerving to bring them down. | | 
SERTULA CAMPANA, i. e. Melilotus. 
SERUM. Whey. The thin part of the blood is alſo 


called its ſerum. The ſerum of the blood contains a coa- 


gulable matter, which forms what is called the buff upon 
the blood after taking it from a vein. Dr. Fordyce ob- 
ſerves, in the firft part of his Elements, that the ſerum is 


fluid in any degree of heat between thirty and one hundred 


and ſixty of Farenheit's thermometer ; that it conſiſts che- 
mically of a coagulable matter and water, in which com- 
mon fal ammoniac, phoſphoric ammoniac, and generally, 
common ſalt, and frequently ſelenites, and fixed ammo- 
niac falt are diſſolved ; that it contains a ſuperfluous water, 
which may be ſeparated from it by filtration in the body, 
but that water which is chemically combined with the other 
parts cannot ; that the ſeparation, or addition of ſuperflu- 
ous water, does not affect its viſcidity ſo far as it is of any 
conſequence 1n the circulation, but the ſeparation of that 


water which is in chemical combination may render it 
more viſcid; that the water which is chemically combined 


with it 13 never ſeparated whilſt it is contained in the blood 
veſſels, conſequently this part of the blood is always 
equally viſcid, ſo far, at leaſt, as its viſcidity can effect 
the circulation, or the ſecretions; and that it may be co- 
agulated by a juice ſecreted in the ſtomach, or by injecti- 
ons thrown into the blood veſſels. 


found at the articulations of the toes and fingers ; thoſe 
two at the firſt joint of the great toc arc much larger than 
any other, and allow the flexors to ſend their tendons 


giving them an angle at their infertion, the force of the 
muſcles is augmented. 'They have their name from their 


are generally moſt numerous in old people, and Winſlow 


about the articulations where there is much {trong com- 


there is commonly found, but two under the ball of each 
great toe, two at the middle joint of each thumb; and 
ſometimes one at the lower end of each thigh bone, at the 
beginning of the plantaris muſcle. He adds that, he found 
in ſome bodies, the little cartilages at the receiving ends 
of the bones of the fingers offified ; and concludes, that 
thoſe who enumerate forty-eight /eſamoid bones, have 
miſtaken theſe cffifications for them. | : 


one is the largeſt; the Arabians call it albadara, and ſay 
that, of this bone, as it were of ſeed, a man receivetl 
the new body wherewith he riſeth at the reſurrection. 

Dr. James, in his Med. Dict. art. Albadara, relates a 
caſe of frequent fits troubling a young lady, which after 
reſiſting various means of relief, were effeQually cured 
by amputating the great toe: this operation was pro- 
poſed on a ſuppoſition that the ſeſamoid bone there, was 
diſlocated; and from thence the fits were produced. He 
further adds a caſe that ſeems to have been the obje of 
his own attention, and which he apprehends aroſe from 


the patient's firſt reception of the hurt, he was ſeized with 

a fit, and whenever he moved that toe, he fell into ano- 

ther. Theſe fits much reſembled the epileptic kind, ex- 

cept that no froth was diſcharged at the mouth: the in- 

jured foot firſt began to be convulſed, then the leg, and 

' from thence a very uneaſy ſenſation aſcended to his 2 
| an 
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SERRATUS POSTICUS INFERIOR. It riſes from 
the faſcia of the loins, and is inſerted into the three laſt 
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SESAMOIDEA, from na, and nder (Ossa.) The | 
ſeſamoid bones. Theſe are the little bones moſt frequently 


along this joint ſecure from compreſſion, and, beſides, _ 
ſuppoſed reſemblance to the ſeed of the ſeſamum, yet 
they are of very different figures and magnitudes. They 
thinks they are often formed of the ligaments, or tendons, 


preſſion on them. Cheſelden obſerves, that the mi 
bones are reckoned to be forty-eight in number; but that 


— 


The great toe hath the largeſt /e/ameidca; the inner 


an injury done to the ſeſamoid bone of the great toe. On 
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and then the convulſions began to be univerſal. This cafe 
proved fatal. | 

 SESAMUM VERUM, alſo called ſeſamum veterum, 
digitalis Orientalis. Oily purging grain. The ſeſamum 
Orientale, Linn. It is an Egyptian plant, the ſeeds of 
which afford a great quantity of oil by expreſſion, but 
hath no right to the title of purging. 

SESELL VULGARE, alſo called ſiler montanum, li- 
guſtricum, ſermountain. Common hartwort. That which | 
is ordered by the London College is the laſerpitium ſiler. 
It is a ſmall umbelliferous plant, with large leaves ſet in 
pairs; the root is large, thick, and branched. It is pe- 
rennial, grows wild rat Fins ſouth of Europe, is raiſed in 
our gardens, and flowers in June. 

All the parts of this plant are aromatic, of an agreeable 
ffmell, and warm ſweetiſh taſte the roots are the moſt 

warm and pungent, the ſeeds are moſt pleaſant and ſweet, 
A ſpirituous extract of the ſeeds is an-elegant aromatic 
ſweet. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
_ SESELI MASSILIENSE, calbed alſo fœniculum tor- 
tuoſum, Italian hartwort, French hartwort, hartwort of 
Marſeilles. It is the ſeſeli tortnoſum, Linn. It is pe- 
rennial, and a native of the ſouth of Europe, from 
whence the ſeeds are brought. 5 I 

The ſeeds are aromatic, warm, and biting to the taſte, 
more pungent than thoſe of the common hartwort, but 
want their ſweetneſs. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
SESELI ETHIOPICUM, alſo called bupleurum ar— 
boreſcens ſalicis folio. Shrub hartwort of Ethiopia. This 
ſpecies is met with in the gardens of the curious; it flowers 
in Auguſt; its ſeeds are ſomewhat acrid. 
 SEVACEUM. A ſeton, ſo called from ſetæ equinæ, 

horſes hairs, becauſe horſes hairs were firſt uſed for keep- 
ing the wound open; but now thread is uſed, becauſe it 
is leſs painful. Camanuſali, a phyſician of Bagdat, who | 
lived before that city was taken by the Tartars in 1258, | 
mentions a %% in the cure of a diſorder of the eye. 
 Rhazes alſo tpeaks very particularly about /etons, Ori- 
ginally, an actual cautery was uſed for making a ſeton 
with. Hollerivs firſt made it with a needle unheated. 

This operation is performed by elevating the ſkin with | 
the finger and thumb, an aſſiſtant doing the ſame at about 
an inch from where the operator holds it, and having arm- 
cdl a large broad crooked needle with as many threads as 
the operator thinks needful, paſs the needle through the 
{tretched ſkin, and bring the threads a little way through, 
and there leave them; rub a little of the thread, as much 
as will paſs into the ſeton at each time of dreſſing, with 
the ung. bail. flav. move the thread backward and for- 
ward every morning and evening, and thus the diſcharge 
will be promoted, and may be continued at pleaſure. 

Sctous are commended in diforders of the head and 
eyes; but iſſues, or perpetual bliſters, are more agrecable, 
and equally uſeful methods. See Heiſter's Surgery. 
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SEXTANA. Erratic, intermitting fevers, which re- 


turn every ſixth day. | 
 SIALOGOGA, medicines which excite a ſalivation. 
Of this kind, mercury is the moſt powerful, and next to 
it is the metallic part of antimony. . | 
SIBBENS. This name is given to the venereal diſ- 
eaſe in ſome parts of Great Britain. In the year 1773, 
Mr. Hill, a ſurgeon in Dumfries, publiſhed his Caſes in 
Surgery; to which he hath added an account of this diſ- 
order, and that with a view to the confutation of a theſis 
which had been publiſhed, and errroneouſly aſſerted the 
jibbens to be different from the pox. * 
SICYEDON. A tranſverſe fracture. | 
SIDERATIO.. An apoplexy, a ſphacelus, alſo a ſpe- 
cies of ery6pelas, which is vulgarly called a blaſt. 
SIGILLATA TERRA, ſealed earths. Theſe take 
no place amongſt foſſils, being artificial. Their virtue 
and uſes the ſame as the terra Lemnia, and other bolar 
earths. 
SIGILLUM HERMETICUM. An hermetic ſeal. 
A glaſs veſſel is ſaid to be hermetically ſealed, when the 
glaſs is melted, and the veſſel by this means is cloſed. 
SIGILLUM SOLOMONIS.. See PoLYyGoNATUM, 
 $IGMOIDES PROCESSUS, i. e. Proceſſus Cora- 
coides. It is called ſigmoides from its reſemblance to the 
Greek letter ſigma. Three valves of the heart have this 
epithet, viz. of arteriz pulmonalis, and aorta, The ſe- 


| þ 


SIM 


fore-arm with the humerus, is ſometimes e 
moidal cavity; and the cartilages of the 


have the epithet ſigmoidal applied to them 
thors, 

SIGNUM. Signum, a ſign, 
univocal or pathognomonic ;z equivo 
memorative, Galen defines it to be, „ that wh; 

s ich (| 
covers, or makes known, what was ſo 
Signs are thoſe appearances which manifeſt the loſs of 
health, or the preſence of diſeaſe, and relate to the 5 l | 
ral cauſes thereof. Symptoms are thoſe diſorders «hich | 
are produced by the continuance, or other circumſtances 
of a preceding diforder, Signs ſhew the nature of the di 
temper, and ſymptoms point out its efleQs, or what m 
be expected as to health, life, or death, * 
tend a diſeaſe, but ſymptoms do not. 
into diagnoſtic, prognoſtic, commem 
and pathognomonic. | 

SIGNETTE, (SAL Dr) i. e. Sa! Rupellcuſis. 
SILEX. Flint. Many have been the pretences tf 
preparations of an extraordinary medical cilicacy fron 
flints, buc experience hath not ſupported their credit; & 
that at preſent their uſe is chieily confined to the making 
of glaſs, and of artificial gems, in which they are preſerte 
to all other materials which have been uſed for thoſe end 
See Neumann's Chem. Works; Dict. of Chem. In o 
ſilogy, flint is a genus in the order of quartzoze ſtones(M 
its characters are, quartzoſe ſtone, very hard and com 
pact; of a ſolid ſtructure; always inveſted with an out 
ward cruſt; and either tranſparent, or ſemitranſparendf 
Edwards's Elements of Follilogy. 1 Y 
SILIQUA. An ancient weight equal to three grain 
and one-iwenty- eighth. The carcb-tree, alſo a pod 
which is a membranaceous veſſel, containing the feed 
of ſome plants, and a name of ſeveral different plants. 
SILIQUA HIRSUTA. The cowhage. —_ 
SILIQUA DULCIS, alſo called caroba, ceratia, cer 
tonia, filiqua edulis. The carob-tree. It grows in Sicißg 
and Naples; the fruit is cooling, and moderately laxative 
At Venice they are much uſed. _ 3 
SILIQUA PURGATFRIX. It is a large tree, a nM 
tive of Guinea; its pod is much more purgative than tn 
of the common carob. See Raii Hiſt. _ IJ 
SILPHIUM.. Aſſafctida, alſo the ſtalk of the pl 
which affords it. | 1 
SIM AROU BA, alſo called euonymus, and the dar 
which is the part in uſe, is called ſimarouba, ſima ru 
and Guiana bark. It is the bark of an unknown tree 
Guiana. Some think it to be the bark of the piltacu 
terebinthus, Linn. The Edinburgh College, in th 4 
Pharmacopceia, ſay, that it is the quaſſia fimaruba, Wl 
quaſſia floribus monoicis, foliis abrupte pinnatis : too 
alternis ſubpetiolatis, petiolo nudo, floribus panicu'at 
Linn. Suppl. 234. Curtis, in his Catalogue of the Med z 
cinal Plants in the London Botanic Garden, calls it qu 
ſia dioica. It is brought to us in long pieces, of a e 
white colour, light, tough, and fibrous. It rele 
that which the ancients deſcribe under the name of mac 6 
It was brought into Europe in the year 1713. Dr. Jan My 
ſays, in his Medicinal Dictionary, that it is the bark ol 4 
Welt Indian tree, viz. of the tree from which we y £ 
the Cayan wood. It is a ſpecific in dyſenteries, pr 
larly the ſeroſo-bilious, bloody, and mucous kinds; 1 * 
moves theſe diſorders when there is no fever, and vv 
the ſtomach is unhurt, without the uſual 1nconver''- 
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of aſtringents; it abates ſpaſrgs, and en 2 ts þ 
emetic, let it cu © 

If any ſymptom ſeems to require an ) ben 


the uſe of this bark. : 1 1 

The beſt preparation is the following a 4 
table ſpoonſuls of which may be given every ine, © ll 
or fx hours. R Cort. ſimaroub. craſſ. contuſ. 5 1 
in aq. font. {6 i, 3 iv. ad Þþ i. & cola- 

It hath been obſerved, that if this wes 
ſtronger it excites ſickneſs, but in proporuen Fa 1 
fails as an antidyſenteric. See Lewis's Mat. Pacd. 9 N 
de P Acad. des Sciences 1729, par NM. de Juſſieu- i 

SIMPLEX OCULUS. It is a bandage $07 
being only a fingle headed roller applied to 1 * 
then paſſed over the eye, and the offa pariet? * 
down behind the head, and paſſing by 7; od 
neck, it riſes to the place it began at, and fo is con! F: 
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micircular cavity of the cubit, at the articulation of the 


8 eule 
till the whole is taken up. It is called ſimplex oc 
3 MY 
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both eyes, when it is a little longer, and made to paſs 
mer both eyes; for both eyes it is rolled up into two 
heads, and the middle is applied to the nape of the neck. 
YANCHIC/E. Italian ruſhy horſe-tail. 
o/NAPELCZON. Ol) of muſtard-ſeed, | 
6IN API. Muſtard. It is an annual plant, with long 
push leaves, divided to the rib into irregular ſegments, 
which the extreme one is the largeſt, producing at the 
tops of the branches tetrapetalous yellow flowers, follow- 
 cach by a ſhort, ſmooth, quadrangular pod, divided 
bngitudinally by a membrane, which projects at the ends, 
containing ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, of a reddith brown co- 
but. Both the colleges of London and Edinburgh, or- 
l:r, in their Pharmacopceias, the /inaptis alba, or /inapis 
d.ribus luteis, ſiliquis hiſpidis, roſtro obliquo longiſſi mo, 
{minibus albis, Linn. White multard-ſeed. That with 
he dark brown ſeeds, is the ſinapis arvenſis, or /inapts 
ſoridus luteis, filiquis multangulis torofoturgidis roſtro 
kngioribus, Linn. Commonly called Durham muſtard, 
ind frapis nigra, Linn. It is a native of England, but 
commonly cultivated for dietetic and mediciual uſes, Bo- 
aniſts enumerate fifteen fpecies. | Ik 
Muftard-ſeed yields upon expreſſion much oil]; this oil 
is as infipid as that from olives, the pungency remaining 
entire in the cake which is left after the expreition. For 
able mu ard, this cake is better than the whole muſtard. 
Shire of wine takes up but very little of the pungency of 
myfurd; but water takes up from the bruited ſeeds near- 


uo boiling milk, the whey will be ſeparated from the curd, 
ud poſſeſs much of the virtue of the ſeeds. Diſtilled with 
mter, they yield a limpid eſſential oil, which is extreme- 
pungent and penetrating boch to the ſmell and taſte, 
and ſo ponderous as to ſink in water, The cemaining de- 
cotion, on being inſpitated, becomes a ſwectiſh, britk, 
nucilaginous extract. $7 | | | 
Mufiard is one of the ſtrongeſt of the pungent ſtimu- 
lung diuretics, that operates without exciting much heat. 
In paralytic, cachectic, and ſerous diſordets, a large 
ſhoonful of the unbruiſed ſeeds have been taken two or 
three times a day. The bruiſed feeds prepared as for the 
ble is rubbed with advantage on parts affected with 
tumbneſs, or with rheumatic diſorders. In all diſeaſes 
Flere an acid in the prime viz attends, muſtard ſhould 
be freely uſed z if eaten plentifully with the victuals it af. 
ill; digeſtion ; mixed with horſe-radiſh, it is infuſed in 
Ve as a ſtimulant and diuretic in languid conititutions; 
nd when beaten up with vinegar into a cataplaſm, it is 
Iplied to the feet to remove dcliriums in fevers, and 
vdring down rhe gout from the head or the lungs to the 
ket. Theſe cataplaſms act more quickly than bliſters; 
ley are alſo uſeful applications to the feet for raiſing tlie 
pulein low fevers, and for relieving the head in thoſe dif- 
ers, If muſtard is mixed as for the table, and of this 
nuture a table ſpoonful or two is added to a pint of tepid 
Mer, and drank on an empty ſtomach, it operates as an 
metic; and, if repeated once or twice in a week, is of 
krice in nervous diſorders. Muſtard-wbey is a uſeful 
Tk in all low fevers. Lewis's Mar. Med. 

Abl. A name of the turritis, iapiſtrum, erucago, 
ul ſſymbriunn. 

MapISMUs. A ſinapiſm. It is the ſecond de- 
fte of irritating external applications. See EPISPAS THIS. 
fo called becauſe of the- muſtard, which is generally 
Jt of the compoſition, and which produces a redneſs, 
Ny heat, and tumor in the part to which it is ap- 
NUT, i. e. Bregma. 1 
al. ARI. The vein ſo called, ſee AzyGos, The 
4 1 part, or matchleſs plaſter. A pompous name 
Moor which is now not noticed. 8 
be in the 3 US. The hiccup. It is a ſpaſmodic affec- 
wy 1 omach, ceſophagus, and muſcles ſubſervient 
* mon. Hippocrates ſays, that the ſtomach is its 
A 351 Hoffmann ſays, that the diaphragm is that 
ah affected; but others ſince him, aſſert the 
_ 1770 be the prin, ipal ſeat. The diſorder is prima- 
ae The immediate cauſe is generally 
8 . an 1rritation in the ſtomach. When attend- 
ute diſorders, it is called the acute; and when a 

492 of chronical diſorders, it is called the chroni- 
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lence in the ſtomach, &c. 


che whole of their active matter. If muſia:'d is added | 


| 
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cal hiccup. The occaſional cauſes are errors in diet, a 
wound or other injury done to the ſtomach, an inflamma- 
tion there, acrid poiton, inflammation in the diaphragm, 
or any of the abdominal viſcera, ſour juices, and flatu- 

The ſymptomatic kinds are attended with flatulence, 
and are uſually relieved by the ſp. vol. fœtid. to which a 
imall quantity of the ind. Theb. may be added. The 
Julap. e molch. is of excellent ſervice. And when this diſ- 
order is obſtinate, mutk ſhould be given in doſes ſrom 
gr. ten to twenty, made up into the form of a bolus. The 


ſp. nitri D. may be often given in ſmall doſes. 


When it happens in weak ſtomachs from a full meal, or 
hard flatulent aliment, relief is generally obtained by a 


gla's of good wine, or of tepid water, with an equal quan- 


tity of ſome ſpirituous liquor. 

If acid crudities in the ſtomach are the cauſe, give ab- 
ſorbents and the bark, with warm bitters. 

When irritating poiſons are the caute, beſides emetics, 
plenty of warm milk, and frequent doſes of ſweet oil, will 
be uſeful. | Ie | | | 

If indigeſted aliment is the cauſe, a table ſpoonſul of 
ſharp vinegar will often relieve, 79 5 
Emeties and ſternutatories often effect a cure. 


When the diſorder is idiopathic, purgatives mixt with 


opiates, fo that a moderate doſe of the compoſition may 
looſen the belly, are the molt efficacious, | 
SINUS. A uus in a bone is a cavity which receives 
the head of another bone. In ſurgery, it is a collection 
of matter with only a ſmall orifice for its diſcharge z and 
this orifice is not callous. See FisrULAa. In anatomy, 
the vagina is called finus muliebris, or finus pudoris. 

SINUS COX, i. Acetabulum coxe: dicis. 

SINUS MAXILLLA RIS, i. e. Antrum Highmoria- 
num. | 


SINUS VENE PORTARUM. The trunk of the 


vena port hepaticæ ſuperior vel minor. 


SIPHILIS. "The px. eee 5 
SIRENES. A ſoit of worms. See Bovina Ar- 
FECTIO, 7 | Sy 


_ SIRIASI8. A diſtemper to which children are ſubject; 
it confiits of an inflammation of the brain and its mem 
| branes, attended with a depreffure of the jontanella, a ca- 
vity of the cycs, a burning fever, a palencſs and dryneſs 


of the whole body, and a loſs of appetite. 
ranks it as ſynonymous with phrenitis. 3 | 

SISARUM. Skirrets, or their worts. They are well 
known in our gardens, and are chiefly cultivated for cu— 
linary purpoſes. If plentifully eaten they are diuretic, 
Raii Hift. Plant. ES 

$SI5Y MBRIUM. 


Dr. Cullen 


is the 

SISYMBRIUM AQUA'TICUM, alſo called raphanus 
aquaticus. Water radiſh, It grows in marlky ditches, 
flowers in June and July, and is ſuppoicd to agree with 
rhe horſe radiſh in its virtues 


SISYMBRIUM. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of mint, 


of watcr-cretles, and ſome other plants. | 
SITIOLOGICE, from oirog, al:ment, and zd, to 


eat. That part of medicine which treats of aliments. 


SITIS. Thirli, It is excited by a defect of moiſture ; 
a thickneſs of the humours; redundant heat; muriatic, 


alcaline, ammoniacal ſalts; aromatic, oleous, and rancid 


acrimony; or from poiſons. See POLYDIPSIA. ow 
T hirſt is beſt allayed by acids; water kept a while in the 


mouth, then ſpit out, and repeated as required; a bit of 


bread chewed with a little water, which latter-may be gra- 


dually ſwallowed; if the perſon is very hot, brandy is the 
belt for holding in the mouth, but ſhould be ſpit out again: 


except in fevers, large draughts of cold water are hurtful. 
SIUM. The root is like that of colewort, fibrous and 
ligneous; the leaves are pinnated, growing by pairs to 
one rib, and ending with an odd one; the pctals of the 
flowers are bifid, the ſeeds are roundiſh, gibbous, and 
ſtriated. 2 EY WE WW | 
SIUM LATIFOLIUM, alſo called paſtinaca aquatica. 
Great water parſnep. It grows in rivers and marſh 
places, it flowers in July. The leaves are ſaid to breal 
the ſtone in the bladder, and have other virtues attributed 
to them, but they are not noticed in the preſent practice. 
7 X SIUM 


It is a plant with thin pods, of 
which Boerhaave reckons up thirteen ſpecies, one of which 
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POR. 


SOL 


_ SIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM, alſo called berula Gal- 
lica, laver verum Matth. apium paluſtre foliis oblongis. 
Common upright water-parſnep. It grows in moiſt wet 
places, and flowers in June. Its leaves are ſaid to have 
the ſame effect as thoſe of the great water- parſnep. 
SMALTUM. Smalt. It is made of flints and pot- 
aſh, which are melted into an imperfe& kind of glaſs, 
coloured with cobalt, and when, cold, is reduced to a 
powder. | 
SMARAGDUS. The ſmaragd, or emerald. It is a 
precious ſtone, of a green colour. 'The fineſt are brought 
from Abyſſinia, They are the fourth in hardneſs from 
diamonds, | | | 
SMILAX ASPERA., Rough bind-weed. It is cul- 
tivated in gardens, and flowers in ſummer. The leaves, 
tendtils, berries, and roots, are uſed. as perſpiratives, to 
cure {kin diſeaſes and pains in theZoints. 
num for ſarſapatilla, and is celebrated againſt venereal diſ- 
orders. See Rai Hiſt. | 
SMIRIS, or Smyris. Emery. It is a hard mineral, 
which contains a ſmall portion of iron. It is uſed for po- 
liſhing of metals, glaſs, and hard ſtones. There are three 
kinds, the firſt is blackiſh; the Tecond is hard, uneven, 
reddiſh, and does not, like the other, ſtain the hands; 
the third is of a blackiſh red colour, with gold veins: it is 


found in the gold mines. Some reckon it amongſt the iron. 


Ores. | | 
SODA. A burning uneaſineſs in the throat, with ran- 
cid or hot eructations 
and pyroſis. It is uſed to expreſs the heart-burn; and by 
ſome a ſort of head-ach. It is a name for pot-aſh, and for 
the mineral fixt alkaline ſalt. | | 

SOL ANOIDES. Baſtard night-ſhade. It hath a roſe 
ſhaped flower, which is followed by a ſort of berry. Mil- 
ler takes notice of two ſpecies, but they are not noted in 
medicine. Fs 


SOLANUM. Night-ſhade. It is a plant with a mo- 


nopetalous flower, divided into five ſegments, having its. 


cup divided in the ſame manner, with the ſame number 


of ſtamina in the middle, and followed by a juicy berry. 


SOLANUM LETHALL, called alſo ſolanum mania- 
cum, belladona, ſolanum ſomniferum, ſolanum furiofum. 
Deadly night-ſhade. It is the atropa belladonna of Lin- 
neus. 8 | Sb 

It is one of the poiſonous plants that are indigenous in 
Great Britain; it is poifonous in all its parts. | 


The root is long, large, and creeping. The ſtalks are 
purpliſh, upright, firm, numerous, branched, and her- 


baceous. The leaves are egg-ſhaped, entire, very large, 
| ſmooth at the edges, pointed a little at the extremities, 
and of a beautiful green colour, hairy and ſoft. The flow- 
ers ſtand on ſingle foot-ſtalks : they are formed of one pe- 
tal ; bell-ſhaped, and very lightly divided into five ſegments 
at the edge. Their colour is a dark dead purple. The 
berries which ſucceed the flowers are globular; they are 
firſt of a red colour, and afterwards become black. This 
plant flowers in July, and its fruit is ripe about Michael- 
mas. . 85 | 
It is found in woods and hedges, amongſt lime-ſtone 
aud rubbilh; and alſo where the ground is rich from ma- 
nure. The plant hath a faint ſmell, ſomewhat of the pop- 
py kind, which is loſt when it is dry; whether freſh or 
dry there is no peculiar ſenſation conveyed, when the 
leaves are applied to the organs of taſte.  _ 


The ſymptoms produced by this plant are, giddineſs as 


if intoxicated, great thirſt, pain in and tightneſs acroſs 
the breaſt, difficulty of breathing, raving but with ſhort 
intervals of relief, at times faintneſs, and inſtead of rav- 


ing, a kind of fooliſhneſs is obſerved to take place, ſtar- 


ing, flabbering, and giving anſwers foreign to the queſ- 
tions aſked. In ſome a violent ſtrangury comes on. When 
adults have been injured with this poiſon, they have re- 
lated that they had felt themſelves as if drunk, but ſaw 
and underſtood all that was doing, even when they gave 
the wildeſt anſwers. Some are ſaid to have continued in 
a ſtate of madneſs for ſome days; others loſe their ſight 
for a time, the iris being ſo much relaxed as to become 
paralytic, and dilated to a very conſiderable ſize. In chil- 
dren the belly ſwells, and convulſions ſometimes follow. 
To children it is generally fatal. When adults die of this 


It is a ſucceda- 


It is ſynonymous with dyſpepa, 


SOL 


2 5 Wee. Tee fatal in 1 
ours. eophraſtus called chis plant ſtr 
ſymptoms produced by it were called [Gre ng 1 
In caſe of injury from this plant, uſe the N 
as are recommended in the article Au Ax ITA which fon 
Notwithſtanding the above effects of this 8 
prudent uſe of it has been recommended as 
leaves applied in the form of a cataplaſm are 
lieving cancers; an infuſion of the leaves is 
internal medicine in cancerous caſes ; 
not appear to deſerve the encomiums th 
in its favour. The doſes are very ſmal 
various and uncertain ; ſometimes it pu 
oft by the kidnies, or through the ſkin 
cuation of any kind is obſerved. 


follows: the 
uſeful for re- 


but on trial it doeg 


, and their effects 


where the common remedies have failed, and where this 
ſeems u on trial, to be free from the principal inconveni- 
ences which ſo often attend the uſe of it, 


Arrang. 


SHOLANUM HORTENSE, alſo called ſolatrum, {0a 


guſt. 


orders, foul ulcers accompanied with pain, obſtinate paint 
in particular parts, ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſorders 


head-achs, pains in the ears, acrid defluxions, inflam 


it hath been followed with conſiderable advantayes. 
fuſion of the leaves are, a warmth diffufed in a few hou 
a lax belly the next day; if a ſwear did not break out, 


conſequence. 


three days. The doſe hath been gradually increaſed 
twelve grains. See Storck on the Solanum. | 

SOLANUM LIGNOSUM, alſo called dulcama 
amara dulcis, ſolanum ſcandens. 


num caule inermi fruteſcente flexuoſo, foliis py 
haſtatis, racemis cymoſis, Linn. Purple flowering, ? 
night-ſhade. 
furniſhed with two ſmall appendages at th ' 
flowers are in cluſters of a blue colour; the vere 
red. It grows on the ſides of ditches, and 17 
hedges, climbing upon the buſhes with winding, "= 
but brittle ſtalks. It is perennial, and flowers 


and July, e is by las 
url 


e bottom. 


Their ſenſible operation as a medicin 


els than twenty-four | 


nghtſhaie, 2 


extolled as an 
at have been paſſed 


recs, at others rung 
15 f 5. often no eva. 
f is Ole who took the in- 
fuſion ſuffered by giddineſs, throbbing pain in the wal 


diſcharge of tears, and in all there was a dilatation of the 
pupil. Mr. Gataker obſerves that it is a medicine not fol 
much calculated for general uſe, as for particular caſes 


See Gataker's Eſſays; Bromſield on Nad; WI 
mer's Obſ. on Poifonous Vegetables; Withecing's Bot. 


num vulgare, ſolanum officinarum, ſolanum nigtum 
Linn. Common, or garden night-ſhade. Its leave; ate 
oval, pointed, and irregularly indented; the flowers ar 
white, and in cluſters; the berries are black. It is annuJA 
al, grows in uncultivated grounds, and flowers in Au 


Either of theſe two ſpecies may be indifferently uſed; 1 
their leaves have been found to be uſeful in cancerous di 


It is ſaid to be particularly purgative of the bile; in theſ 
caſes it is taken in the form of an infuſion. Its uſefulneſſi 
hath been alſo obſerved as an external application ; beat inf 
to a poultice, or mixed with the white bread poultice, i 
hath abated the violence of inflammations in che eye 


mations of the venereal kind, pains from ſcirrhous tumor 
and thus applied on ſcrophulous and cancerous tumor 


The moſt common effects obſerved on taking the in 
over the body, a plentiful ſweat ſucceeding this heat, ang | 


conſiderable diſcharge of urine, or looſe ſtools, was tn 
Cine or other of the excretions are uſual 
increaſed by it; f this does not happen, it ſeldom is li 
ſervice, and if benefit is not obſerved ſoon, its futther ul 
will not avail much. In ſanguine habits, bleeding an 
purging ſhould precede its uſe, and if the ſtomach (ec 
affected with crudities, an emetic ſhould be given bet 
the night-/hade is uſed. Feveriſhneſs is no objection Bl 
its uſe. a” 8 . 
The leaves may be uſed either freſh or dry. Infuſe h 3 
a grain in an ounce of boiling water to be taken at ' "yp 
time; gradually increaſe the doſe, which may be repeal J 
ed every night, and continue that quantity, which 1 Z 
duces giddineſs, or ſickneſs, or a lax belly, or ſome otng ] 
| fenſible effect; ſometimes one doſe is enough in 9 


Bitter-ſweet, hy 5 
night · ſnade. It is called bitter - ſweet, becauſe it 4 . ; 
ſweet then bitter. It is the /o/anum dulcamara, or // 


Many of its leaves are deeply cut, or 
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nool. A tincture may be made by digeſting 
\nces of the twigs in two pints of white wine, and 

145 the doſe will be from 3 ii. to Z vi. 

g ſpecies is not ſo deleterious as the above two, and 


1s more uniformly. 


ſays it is one of the moſt powerful diſcu- 
Us - 3 four handfuls oſ the leaves, and four 
: s of linſeed, to be boiled together in wine, or in 
* to a cataplaſm, and to be applied warm. 
Ioerhaave enumerates twenty-four ſpecies of /olanums, 
theſe are the moſt noted. | 
LEN, can, @ cradle for a broken limb, Any tube 


il channel. s 


nne, ol 


that the hid elementary parts of our fibres (and fi- 
4 conſtitute all our ſolids) are a calcareous earth kept 
ther by a gluten. That in a natural ſtate when bones 
he their gluten, this earth falls into powder; and that in 
his earth there is a portion of iron. In a foetus the gluten 


1m adult, nearly half of the bone is gluten. The /olids 
amin much air, and the more ſolid a part is, the more 
ir it contains. The bones contain a quantity, which, 
when ſet at liberty, is two hundred times the bulk of the 
ne, Air ſeems to be the primary band of the elements, 
i until the air is expelled, the other parts do not ſepa- 


ates | | | 

QLEUS. A muſcle ſo called from its likeneſs to a 
tle fiſh, This muſcle is a biceps, riſing on the outſide 
mn the upper part of the tibia, internally from the out- 
ke of the fibula, it leaves a notch for the paſſage of the 
lee, it joins the gaſtrocnemius to form the tendo 
chilli Brown calls it gaſtrocnemius internus. 
SOLITARI!, diſeaſes affecting only one part of the 


QLUTIO. Solution. It is the dividing of a ſolid 
ly into particles ſmall enough to ſwim in the men- 
mum, without being viſible. The diſſolving fluid is 
aled a menſtruum, or ſolvent. F 

dation is alſo defined to be an union formed by the 
urgrant parts of one body with the integrant parts of an- 
ther body of a different nature. Thus, as a new com- 


tus nothing elſe than the act of combination. | 
latin is an uſeful operation in chemiſtry, and in 
ut art hath various intentions; it is neceſſary for the 
mducing of new combinations, and thereby obtaining 
kw kinds of medicines, as is inſtanced in the union of 
vid with alkaline ſalt, in making the ſal diureticus, the ſp. 
ludereri, &c. it is uſeful for the purifying and cryſtal- 
ung of ſalts, &c. 1 | 

Av the nature of ſolvents and things to be diſſolved are 
Urrent, ſo the manner of effecting ſolutions differ. In 


Fett agitation 3 ſometimes the aſſiſtance of heat is re- 
ſured, There is a kind of folutzon, called ſolutio per 
Kquum ; it is performed by expoſing the matter to the 
h from which attracting water, it collects, in time, 
wuph to diſſolve itſelf ; ſome ſubſtances not ſoluble in 


NLUTIONES. In Sagar's Noſology, it ſignifies 

2 wounds, whilſt as yet bleeding. „„ 
WLUTIVA. Laxatives. | 
VNAMBULISMUS, i. e. Somnambulo. 

VNNAMBULO. One who walks in his fleep. It 

ulpecies of oneirodynia. 

_ TUM, i. e. fomnambulo. More properly dreams 
— in ſleep; ſo an inſtance of oneirodynia 

ANS. Sleep. Action is deſtructive of our frame, 

— repairs its decays. During ſleep, the nouriſh- 
weeived from food in our waking hours is applied 


C decayed parts, the blood is recruited, and the ſecre- 
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"0! nature by employing the functions with any other 

by and hence the I 

formed before going to reſt. 

* heyne on Health, alſo on Regimen; Fordyce's 
als, part the firſt; Hallers Phyſiology ; Med. 

"01. p. 11—14. : . ; 


OLIDA. A ſolid. Haller obſerves in his Phiſiolo- | 


um about two thirds of the ſubſtance of the bones; and 


, 


und is the reſult of this union, we hence ſee that /olu- | 


ine caſes it is effected by ſimple commixture, and fre- 


mer will diſſolve when expoſed to the air, and in thoſe 
[ets the proceſs is called deliquation. See Dict. of 
Tm | | | 


herlected; whence the impropriety of diſturbing the | 


y of ſome time for digeſtion 


| 


| 


— 
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| 
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SOU 


SONUS. Sound. That air, though concerned in 


propagating ſound, is not ſound itſelf, is evident from 
ſound running almoſt as faſt againſt the wind as with it, 


As the diverſity of ſounds depends on the different na- 


| tures and colliſions of ſonorous bodies, an acute tone pro- 
ceeding from a body whoſe parts are ſo diſpoſed as to ren- 
der them fit for producing only the moſt inſtantaneous vi- 
brations, which they convey to the ambient air; and a 
grave tone proceeding from a body which is only capable 
of ſlow and protracted vibrations, it mult of courſe follow, 


that the membrana tympani does, in its various degrees of 


tenſion and relaxation, adapt itſelf to the ſeveral natures 
and ſtates of ſonorous bodies; for inſtance, it becomes 
tenſe for the reception of acute ſounds, becauſe, in ſuch 


a ſtate, it is ſuſceptible of quick, and inſtantaneous tre- 
mulous motions; on the contrary, it is relaxed for the 
admiſhon of grave ſounds, becauſe, during ſuch relaxa- 
tion, it is qualified, and diſpoſed, for the reception of the 
more ſlow and linguid undulations of the air. 


The external air impreſſes the membrana tympani, 


moves 1t with the malleus, which moves the incus, and 

this the (tapes which impreſſes the auditory nerve. | 
Further, in order to /ound being perceived, the ſpira 

laminz in the cochlea, being compoſed of fibres of various 


lengths and ſizes, each receives the particles ſhaken off 


from ſounding bodies, which anſwer in uniſon to theſe fi- 
bres in the ſpiral laminæ, and the motions in the fibres of 
theſe laminz ſhake off the ſame particles which are ſent 
to them, and thence they pals to the ſenſorium by the 


nerves. It is probable that all the different organization 


of the ear was originally deſigned to put theſe fibres of 


the ſpiral laminæ in due tenſion, and in tune; and from 
the different degrees of perfection in the formation of this 
organ, ariſes the different accuracy which one ear hath 


ubove another, 1n diſtinguiſhing the concord of different 
inſtruments, or ſtrings of the ſame inſtrument 
SOPHIA, called alſo ſophia chirurgorum, thalictrum, 


naſturtium ſylveſtre, ſeriphium Germanicum, eryſimum, 


ſiſymbrium. Flix-weed. It is the ſiſymbrium ſophia, 
Linn. It is a plant with a hard woody root, full of ſmall 


fibres at the bottom; the leaves are long, winged, neatly 
divided, reſembling thoſe of Roman wormwood, and be- 
ſet with ſhort hairs; the flowers are at the ends of the 


branches, and are of a yellow colour; they are ſucceeded 
by ſlender ſeed veſſels, of about one inch long; the ſeeds 


are red, It grows in ſandy ground, and amongſt rubbiſh, 


and bears flowers in June. | 
The ſeeds only are uſed ; in Paris they are fold under 


the name of talitron. Boerhaave ſays, that their inward 
uſe aſſiſts the healing of ill-conditioned ulcers. Their. 
| taſte is ſomewhat aſtringent, but acrid like that of muſtard; 


they are alſo ſaponaceous and diuretic. See Miller's Bot. 


| SOPOR, i. e. Caros. 


SOPORALIS. The ſleepy vein. So the ancients call- 


ed the jugular vein. 
SOPORARLAL ARTERIA. The carotid arteies. 


 SOPOROSI. Soporoſe affections, or diminution of 


ſenſe and motion. | 92 
SORA. i. e. Effere. „ 
SORANUS. He was the moſt ſkilful of the methodic 


ſeCt, and he put the laſt hand to its improvement. He 
lived under Trajan and Adrian. Cœlius Aurelianus con- 


tains ſome of the works of Soranus. There were other 


Soranus's; this was born at Epheſus, he ſettled at laſt at 
Rome. The next celebrated phyſician, after Soranus, was 


Ccelius Aurelianus. . 


SORBUS. The ſervice tree. That uſed in medicine 
is the /orbus aucuparia. Linn. It reſembles the pear and 


the cratægus in all reſpects, except that the leaves are 
pinnated, as in the fraxinus. The fruit is reſtringent be- 


fore it is ripe; but when ripe, it is very agreeable. Rali 


Hiſt. 
SORDES AURIUM. Ear wax. | | | 
SORY. It is a mineral that is blackiſh, hard, heavy, 
of a cavernous ſpongy texture, a diſagreeable ſmell, a 
nauſeous vitriolic taſte ; it is compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, 


and an earth. It is found in the mines in Devonſhire. It 


contains a cupreous vitriol; hence it is emetic. The 
Greeks uſed it as a depilatory. | | 
SOUDE, alſo called ſoude blanche. See KALI. 
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| the whole volume of the inteſtines : whence proceed the 


able mobility of the ſyſtem. Dr. Cullen defines pam 


SPE 


SPE 


SPA WATER. It is one of the beſt of the chalybeate | been the firſt who invented its uſe. EIN wr, It is 
kind in Europe. | mus, i. e. obſervamus, ' _— aliquil ſpe werens, 41 
SPANOPOGON. Thinly bearded, SPECULARIS LAPIS, alſo called fe | produce | 
SPARGONOSIS. A milk abſceſs. Muſcovy glafs. It is a tranſparent wow et Mar be caput $3 


SPASMA, from oTdu, to draw. A ſpaſm, a convul- 
ſion, a ſtrain. A ſpaſm may be ſaid to be prefent when 
any part of the human body, by the influence of the 
muſcular, membranous, or nervous fibres is contracted 
involuntarily. This ſpaſtic affelt 
nervous and membranous parts, ſuch as the ſtomach, and 


hyſteric and hypochondriac paſſions. A ſpaſm is alto 
preſent when there is an hemewhage, a congeſtion of 
blood, unequal flux of the fluids, anxieties, and ſuppreſſ- 
ed excretions. A ſpaſm ffeing the dura mater conſi- 
derably occaſions contractions of the whole nervous and 
membranous ſyſtem, whence an epilepſy, or univerſal con- 
vulſion. Spaſms in the medulla ſpinalis produce convul- 
ſions in particular parts. Many ditorders are the effects of 
ſpaſms, viz. obſtructed perſpiration, hæmorrhages, coſtive- 
neſs, ſtrangury, aſthma, &c. See SPASML below. | 

SPASMI. Spaſmedic diſeaſe. In Dr. Cullen's Noſo- 
logy, this is an order in the _ neuroſes. The term 
[paſm hath been variouſly uſed ; in the moſt common ſenſe, 
it hath ſignified any preternatural contraction of any par- 
ticular part of the body, either without any ſtimulus im- 
mediately applied to the part, or which remains after its 
cauſe is removed. More properly ſpaſms are thoſe preter- 
natural contractions, which. are attended with confider- 


to be preternatural motions of the muſcles, or of the muſ- 
cular fibres; and under the title of /paſmod:c affections, 
he includes all the diſeaſes which conſiſt in the preterna- 
tural ſtate of the contraction and motion of the muſcular 
or moving fibres in any part of the body. The ſpaſm! 
have generally been divided. into the tonici and clonici, 
ſpaſtici and agitorii, or motorii, and /{paſms, ſtrictly fo 
called, and convulſions. But moſt of the diſeaſes called 
ſpaſmodic, are in reſpect to tonic or clonic, of ſo mixed 
a nature, that it ſeems preferable to arrange ſpaſmsgdic 
diſorders according as they effect the ſeveral functions, 
animal, vital, or natural. Cullen's Firſt Lines, v. iii. 
SPASMUS. A ſpaſm, the cramp, or convulſion, from 
enaw, to draw. ? : 
SPASMUS CLONICUS. Clonic ſpaſm. In a morbid 
ſtate, the contraction of the muſcles, or of the muſcular 
ſibres, are involuntary, and are excited by unuſual and un- 
natural cauſes. When the contractions are fucceeded by 
a relaxation, but at the fame time, are repeated without 
the concurrence of the will, or the repetition of the natu- 
rn] cauſes, and are, at the ſame time, repeated more fre- 
quently, and commonly more violently, than in a healthy 
ſtate; this ſtate of morbid contraction hath been named 
_ elonic ſpaſm, and is what Dr. Cullen, in his Noſology, names 
cenvulfion. See Cullen's Firſt Lines, v. ili. | 
SPASMUS CYNICUS, alſo called riſus ſardonicus. 
See SARDONICUS Risus.. - SEES 
SPASMUS TONICUS. Tonic ſpaſm. In a morbid 


ſtate, the contiaction of the muſcles, or of the muſcular 


fibres, are involuntary, and are excited by unuſual and un- 
natural cauſes. When the contraCtions are to a violent 
degree, and are neither ſucceeded by a ſpontaneous re- 


laxation, nor readily yield to an extenſion, either from 


the action of antagoniſt muſcles, or from other -extend- 
ing powers applied; this ſtate of contractions is what hath 
been called a tonic ſpaſm, and what Dr. Cullen names 
ſtrictly and ſimply, a /pa/m. See Cullen's Firſt Lines, 
V. III. | ; 
- SPECIFICA. Specifics. By /pecrfics is not meant ſuch 
as infallibly and in all patients produce falutary effects, 
Such medicines are not to be expected, becauſe the ope- 


rations and effects of remedies are not formally inherent | 


in them, but depend upon the mutual action and reaction 
of the body and medicine upon each other ; kence the 


various effects of the ſame medicine in the fame kind of ſprings from the left emulgent vein, the reaſon of v 


ion particularly affects the | it is not, as is generally ſaid, a ſpecies of tale 


found in pretty large maſſes, which may be eafly fore | ah _ 


to a number of thin plates or leaves. © Somos: 
plates are ſo broad as to be uſed for Baer, Ne - 0 ; 
ſays it is erroneouſly taken for the glacies Marie, Ne a he the ca 
| ing, gent 
SPECULUM. A probe, or an inſtrument for dilatiy ; — 


the natural paſſages, or cavities with, of which there 2 in, when 
{ an) 


the ſbeculum ani, ſpeculum oculi, fpeculum ori ; 
we Speculum 18 alſo a name 2 the er 3 
the eye. 3 — | 8 eich p 
SPERMA CETI, improperly called parmy citty, 1 3 
deed the name fperma is not a juſt one, for this ſubſtan ces a wel 
is a kind of fat, taken from the head of a ſpecies of he remove th 
and which is artificially purified by long boiling with a 03 ſome e 
line ley, This fat is found in other parts of this kind! ning failed 
whale, but the beſt is in the head. It differs from oh u this can 
animal fats in not being diſſoluble by alkalies, or com e Bell's Sy 
nable with them into a ſoap, and in riſing almoſt totally THACE. 


diſtillation, not in form of a fluid oil, but in that of a but 10, 

raceous matter, reſembling the butter of wax, Þy lod PHACE 
keeping it becomes yellow, or rancid; this rancid pa HAC E! 
like other fats, diſſolves in alkaline ley, and the remain! SPHANC 


is left {weet and white, | wedre, Tt 
I his concrete is without any remarkable ſn; "NI, and hat 010Es os. 

a butyraceous taſte. It is much uſed in coughs, dien PHENO 
ries, eroſions of the bowels, and in ſuch caſes in gene pular bon. 
as require that the ſolids ſhould be relaxed or ſoftene | temple t 
allo in which acrid humours are to be obtunded. It r ich are al 
dily diſſolves in oils, and unites with wax by the alli w lateral a 
ance of heat, and thus it is uſed externally. For intern d the te 
uſe, it may be diſſolved with water, and ſo formed in towards | 
an emulſion, by the intervention of the mucilage of gut les up pa 
arabic, or by the help of almonds, which are to be rucbe g loweſt ar 
with it. TO A WS Id nous proc 

| Sperma ceti is an admirable ſubſtitute for oi's, wht i nearly pt 
they do not reſt eaſy on the ſtomach. Sir Richard Manin ch a ſoſſa 
ham extols the mixture of {per ma ceti with diaphoretics It azygous 
the cure of internal inflammations; and he fays that wht the baſe © 
bleeding cannot be prudently ventured on in influmm HEN O 
tory fevers; the ſperma ceti mixed with contraverva rod ach of th 
and the volatile ſalt of hartſhorn, may be depeuded on, for orbitat 
means can be expected to produce any good effect. 8 nuch the 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works.“ HLN O 
SPERMATICA ARTERIA. The ſpermatic arte the int 
There is one in each ſide. Each of theſe  ter:ss tiſe fro maxillar 
the aorta, but are not, as ſome aſſert, ſmall at their origi mtinued in 
and larger in their proceſs, nor do they e, wi enor orbi 
the ſpermatic veins. For the moſt part theſe ar ics fl WHENC 


from the anterior part of the aorta, between the emulge ach ſide 
and the inferior meſenteric arteries; their courſe is obi * les of 
ly downwards and outwards, they run upon the pid * 
muſcle to the brim of the pelvis, and then through! THENC 
aperture in the external oblique muſcle ; they tun bel the up 
and contiguous to the peritoneum, and do not lie in t Ih 
cavity of the belly. They are connected by the cellul 1 pa 
membrane to each other, and to their coreſponding vell = tuba 
all which run in a ſerpentine manner, and form the //4l HENC 
matic cord. 8 1 3 | eh fide 
SPERMATICA CORDA. The ſpermatic cord Pp to 
is compoſed of the ſpermatic artery and vein, of ues red 1 
lymphatics, the vas deferens, the cremaſter muſcle, a F the 
aponeurotic membrane, derived from the opening 15 ia 
external oblique muſcle of the belly; they are all connes oh 8 
ed by the cellular membrane. | I 
This cord is alſo called corpus varicoſum, cotpu PR. - 
midale, corpus pampiniforme, vaſa ſpermatic®, vaſap gp 
parantia, and capreolaris. b ; nds 5 
SPERMATICAT VEN XZ. Spermatic veins. Alt = k 
below the emulgent veins the vena cava ſends out wa 


We nave; 
. a r 10 * portic 
right vena ſpermatica. The left /per matic ven cory ud 10 h 


. 0 . i : . - 0 4 vm : ? ery 
diſorders in different patients, and in the ſame patient at | is ſaid to be, the avoiding the aorta in its paſſage, Am Wird 
different times. By ſpecific medicines we underſtand ſuch the motion thereof might be retarded. But this docs ens 

- medicines as are more infallible than any other in any par- ſeem to be the cauſe, as the ſame caution is not obler PNG 


ticular diſorder. 1 5 
W er A probe. Aſculapius is ſaid to have 


- 


with reſpeCt to the emulgent. * 
SPERMATOCELE, from onus, inen, and © 


Fl, conf 


£ 


SP H 


It is a morbid diſtenſion of the epididymis and vas 
4 roduced by a ſtagnation of 2 This may 
F wm by tumors, ſtricture, or inflammation, about 
: allinaginis, or in the courſe of the vas de- 
oY but there 1s reaſon to think that it is more fre- 
Fay induced by the laſt, viz. by inflammation, than 
| ither of the other two. WOE: 
When an inflammatory affection of the parts is diſcovered 
e the cauſe of the diſeaſe, general and topical blood- 
{ in gentle laxatives, a low cooling diet, and reſt of body, 
lconmonly be found the moſt effectual remedies. And | 
in, when jumors are diſcovered to preſs upon the vas 
ders, they ought either to be brought to ſuppurate, 
their extir pation ſhould be attempted when that can be 
ne with propriety. At other times theſe tumors are 
"nd to depend on a venereal cauſe; and in ſuch in- 
ces a well directed courſe of mercury hath been known 
remove them. 5 5 
On ſome occaſions, it is ſaid, that all the other means 
ning failed, caſtration has at laſt been found requiſite. 
in this cannot be ſuppoſed to be a very neceſſary ſtep. 
e Bell's Syſtem of Surgery, vol. i. p. 495. 
PHACELUS. A mortification. See MoRT1PICA- 


proc 


PHACELUS OSSIS, i e. Spina Ventoſa. 
PHACELISMUS, the ſame as phrenitis. | 
PHANOIDES OS. The ſphenoid bone, from , 
uche. It is alſo called os cuneiforme. Hee SPHE= 
IDES os. | 2 13 18115 
WPHENOIDES OS. The ſphenoid bone. It is an 
gular bone which runs into the baſis of the ſkull, from 
x temple to the other. Externally it hath five proceſſes, 
ich are all ſubdivided. The firſt and ſecond are the 
p lateral apophyſes, the upper part of each of which is 
the temporal proceſs ; that part of them which jets. 
towards the inſide, lower than the temporal, and which 
les up part of the orbit, is called the orbitar procels 
loweſt and back part of theſe proceſſes is called the 
nous proceſs. The two external proceſſes which get 
t nearly perpendicular to the baſe of the cranium, with 
x a foſſa behind, are called the pterygoid proceſſes. 

r azyzous proceſs is that ſharp middle ridge which is 
the baſe of the bone. 55 eee 
TPHENO-MAXILLARIS ARTERIA. It is the firſt. 
(ch of the maxillaria interna arteria; it goes to the in- 
ror orbitary, or /pheno maxillary fiſſure, and to the orbit, 
wogh A ſpheno palatinum. | 
PHENO-MAXILLARIA FISSURA. So Winſlow 
ue inferior orbitary fiſſures formed by the edges of 
maxillary notches in the os ſphenoides. They are 


nor orbitary fiſſures. | | 
THENO-PALATINUS. Theſe muſcles riſe (one 
eich fide) from the os ſphenoides, and are inſerted into 
des of the glandula palati, and back part of the 
va, | | 
THENO-PALATINUS. It is the name of a branch 
kn the upper maxillary branch of the fifth pair of nerves. 
ditributed to the muſculus pterygoideus internus, to 
back part of the nares, to the ſinus ſphenoidales, and 
Ie tuba Euſtachiana. 
PHINO-PHARYNG AUS. This muſcles riſes (one 
ach lide) from the alary proceſſes of the ſphenoid bone, 
[uns to the ſides of the pharynx. | 
THENO-P'T ERYGO-PALATINUS. Valſalva diſ- 
ted that this muſcle does not belong to the uvula, 
the tuba Euſtachiana. It riſes from the os ſphenoides, 
p Inſerted into the fore-part of the palate. 
THENO-SALPINGO-PHARYNG AI. Theſe muſ- 
Bae fixed by one extremity partly to the ſphenoidal 
ab the bony portion of the Euſtachian tube, partly to 
eareſt loft portion of the ſame tube; thence it,runs 
Md the external wing of the apophyſis pterygoides, 
1 ch one portion of the muſcle is inſerted ; the 
anon runs to the end of the wing, and turns 
0 the forked extremity thereof as over a pully, and 
Tards inſerted in the ſeptum palati near the uvula. 


MENO.SALPINGO - STAPHILINUS, i. e. cir- 


ene palati. | | 
 NCTER ANI. The ſphinCter of the anus, from 
eg, to ſhut. The extremity of the anus is 


Rinued in the maxilla ſuperior, and are there called the | 


SP] 


ſurrounded by the /phin#er which ariſes from the bottom 
of the os coceygis, and its fibres ſeparating, ſurrounds 
the anus, and terminates in the lower part of the bulb of 


the urethra, | | 
SPHINCTER GULA2, i. e. Sphincter ceſophagi. 
SPHINCTER LABIORUM. The ſphincter of the 
lips. This muſcle ſurrounds the lips with orbicular fi- 
bres, and when it acts it corrugates them. It is an anta- 
goniſt to all the other muſcles of the /ips, keeping them 
in order, and allowing them an equal balance. 


SPHINCTER CESOPHAGI. The ſphinQer of the 


. ceſophagus. See SO PHAGUSs. 


SPHINCTER VAGINA. The ſphinQer of the va- 


gina. Jult within the Vagina we obſerve this ſpbincier 


muſcle ; it is two planes * circular fibres that come partly 
from the perinzum and partly from the /phinder ani 
they ſurround the vagina, and are loſt in the fibres of the 
crura clitoridis. Its office is to bring the perinzum cloſer 
to the bones, and ſo embrace the penis in coitu, | 


under the ſtraight fibres of the neck of the bladder in a 
circular manner. ORR 
SPICA. A ſpike. It is a part of a ſtalk thick ſet 
with flowers or fruit, ſo as to form an acute cone. Spica 
is the name of a bandage, which is of three kinds; and ſo 
called from their reſemblanee to an ear of corn. | 


cure of an inteltinal hernia, a diſlocation of the thigh, 
and a fracture of the os ilei. It is either ſingle or double 
headed; the ſingle is twenty-four feet in length and three 


ſide; hence the head of the roller paſſes round the bot- 


tom of the belly and the hip, then to the back part of the 
thigh, comes up between the thighs, and is conveyed to 


it is called /p:ca inguinalis ſimplex. When the ſimple 


| ſpica hath two heads, place the middle part at the perinæ- 
um, from whence the heads aſcend obliquely to the hip, 


from whence they paſs behind and before to the other 
plc INGUINALIS DUPLEX. The double in- 
guinal ſpica. It is uſed when a rupture, &c. is in both 
groins. It is double headed, twenty-four feet long, and 
three inches broad. Its middle is fixed on the loins, and 
brought round the belly, where the ends are changed; 
then they go round the outſide of the thighs, paſs under 
the buttocks, and aſcend on each groin ; there, having 
ſecured the dreſſings, they aſcend over the ofla ilia to 
their beginning, where the heads are again changed; and 


ed, and then they deſcend on each ſide of the ſcrotum, 


belly, where they are again changed, and then they 
aſcend to the oſſa ilia. This direction muſt be repeated 


its reſemblance to an car of a grain. Some call it gera- 
three fingers breadth broad, rolled up with one head. 


SPIGELIA, i. e. anthelmia. | 
SPINA. The ſpine. It is divided into true and falſe 
vertebræ. The true are twenty-four in number, viz. ſe- 
ven of the neck, twelve of the bare and ſive of the loins. 


The body is the thick anterior part, which is convex be- 
fore and concave behind, and moſt horizontal and plain 
both above and below. The ſurfaces of two contiguous 


ment, compoſed of concentrical curved fibres, which is 
firmly attached to the horizontal ſurface of the vertcbræ, 
beſides which there is a ſtrong ligament, which lies be- 
tween the edges of the vertebræ, whoſe fibres decuſſate 
each other in the form of an X. From each fide of the 


wards and to a ſide, from the poſterior extremity of which 


ſmooth fide of each of theſe four proceſſes (which are 


7 Y | | | Called 


SPHINCTER VESSICZ. The ſphincter of the 


bladder is a ſeries of tranſverſe fibres running croſs-wiſe 


SPICA INGUINALIS. lt is a bandage uſed for the 
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fingers broad; the end is placed on the os ilei of the found 


the groin, and ſo over the back where it begun; pin the 
bandage to the compreſs on the groin, and finiſh by a turn 
or two round the belly. When applied to one groin only 


brought round to the belly, where they are again chang» 


and go round the buttocks ro each groin, and fo to the 
SPICA SIMPLEX. It is a bandage, fo called from 


nium. It is a common roller, about five ells long, and 


When it is rolled up with two heads it is called ſpica duplex, | 
Each vertebia is compoſed of its body and proceſſes. 


vertebræ are covered with a cartilage. There is a liga- 


body of each vertebra, a bony ridge is produced back- 


one ſlanting proceſs ariſes, and another deſcends: the 
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called the oblique) is covered with a cartilage, and the 
two inferior oblique proceſſes of each vertebra are aticu- 
lated with the two ſuperior oblique procefles of the vertebra 
below. From between the ſuperior and inferior oblique 
proceſſes of each ſide the vertebra is ſtretched out laterally, 
and forms a procefs called tranſverſe. From the poſterior 
root of the two oblique and of the tranſverſe proceſs, on 
each ſide, a broad oblique bony plate is extended back- 
ward; where theſe meet, the /pinal proceſs riſes, and 
ſtands out backwards: Theſe ſeven proceſſes form the 
poſterior parts of the vertebræ, and are hollow at their 
anterior middle part, which cavity joined with that on the 
back part of the bodies, make a great canal which anſwers 
to another in the vertebra above and below, for the me- 


dulla fpinalis, There are two ſemicircular notches be- 


longing to each vertebra, which coincide with two ſimilar 
notches in the adjoining vertebra; through thefe foramina, 
(which are placed immediately behind the body of the 


verge) the /pinal nerves paſs out. | 
The cervical vertebræ are concave above and convex 


below; they are flat forward and behind. Their fpinal 


proceſſes are bifid to allow a more convenient inſertion for 


the muſcles. The tranſverſe proceſſes are ſhort and ge- 
nerally bifid, the root having a hole for the ſecure paſſage 


of the vertebral artery and vein. The oblique proceſſes 


are quite horizontal. The rotatory motions of the head 


are not entirely performed by the firſt and ſecond vertebræ 
(as is moſtly imagined), but they are greatly aſſiſted by 
the reſt of the ſpine; for the rotation of any two verte- 
brz is inconſiderable, yet it is not ſo when we conſider 


them all together; beſides, if this rotation was betwixt 


the firſt and ſecond only, as we are capable of rotating 
the head a quarter of a circle, ſo great a degree of motion 
would have deſtroyed the ſp:nal marrow of that part. 

The dorſal vertebræ are of a middle ſize betwixt the 


_ cervical and lumbal, and are flattened laterally by the 
 prefſure of the ribs, which are inſerted into ſmall cavities 


in the ſides of theſe vertebræ. The ribs are articulated 
betwixt two vertebræ, except in the firſt, eleventh, and 
twelfth, where the cavity for their reception 1s entirely 
formed in the ſaid vertebrx. 285 | 
The lumbar vertebræ are larger than the others; the 
cartilages between them are thicker, and the ſpinal and 


_ oblique proceſſes ſtronger, which is neceſſary, as they 


have a greater quantity of motion, and are the moſt ex- 

poſed in injuries offered to the _ | e 
The falſe vertebræ are divided into two bones, viz. the 
os ſacrum and os coccygis. Dy 

- Upon the Hine, particularly in the cavities of the thorax 


and abdomen, are found a number of lymphatic veſlels 


and glands. i TW IE." | | 

SPINA ALBA. The white thorn tree, alſo called 
oxyacantha, meſpilus apii folio ſylveſtris ſpinoſa. Haw- 
thorn. It is the cratzgus oxyacantha, Linn. It is com- 
mon in hedges: its flowers have an agreeable fragrance, 
and have been uſeful in ſtrengthening weak ſtomachs by 
uſing them in the manner of tea or an infuſion, 

SPINA AGYPTIACA, i. e. Acacia. 

SPIN A ARABICA. The Arabian thiſtle. 
SEIN A BIFIDA, alſo called hydrops medullæ ſpinalis. 
Sagar ſays that it is a true dropſy of the thecæ /prnal:s. 


It is a tumor of the colour of the ſkin, and is ſeated upon 


the vertebræ of the neck, back or loins, or on the ſutures 
of the ſkull. It receives its name from the proceſſes of 
the ſpine being wanting, where it is. It is known by its 
ſituation, its being always there at the birth of the patient, 
its watery contents, and the palſy, which uſually attends 
. Dr. Cullen names it HY DRORACHIT IS, which ſee. 
This diſorder is incurable. For the moſt part thoſe 


children on whom theſe tumors are found, die in a day 


or two. If this tumor is opened, death is ſpeedily the 


conſequence. Dr. Mackenzie, profeffor of midwifery in 
London, gave a drawing which was a caſe of this kind, 
and with which the child lived four months, but at length 
died in convulſions, Mr. Warner gives an inſtance of 
this diſorder in a young man of twenty years old. See his 
Caſes in Surgery. | 
SPINA CERVINA, i. e. rhamnus catharticus, Linn. 
SPINA VENTOS A, ſee HrDIRTHRUS. Called alſo 
fpinz ventoſitas, ſideratio oſſis, cancer oſſis, gangræna 
oſſis, ſphacelus oſſis, teredo; and by ſome French authors 


5 | | . 


— 


theſe, or the hydrops articuli, very often comes on ſy1, 


fo as to deſtroy all diſtinction; and laſtly, by an inflex 
to be fixed; it is manifeſt by its becoming more or 


is the firſt who hath favoured the world with any juſt 


as its moſt ſtriking ſymptoms are from the caries, ul 


nifeſted by a curvature taking place in ſome part of 


parents ſuppoſe that the child is weakly, or hath been! 


. Hur * 
or more; by which the curve becomes nccchft 


| 


SPT. 


exoſtoſis. When children are the C bj 
| M. Severinus calls it predarthrocace. — gh 


| his Gf 

. 1 7 Vith us 1 Io: 
called a white ſwelling. Spina ſeem wh... 
term applied by the Arabiars to this Gorden b. be | ſect; | 
occasions a pricking in the fleſh He the \, td,) al 
thorns, and the epithet wentoſa is added Dy and ar! 
upon touching the tumor, it ſeems to de end in diff 
wind, though this is not the cauſe of the dif; ed lutely 1 
late Mr. Sharp ſays, that the /pina ventoſa is 2 Rory help, ; 
bone, attended with an internal corruption of jt I js, ſoo! 
ſubſtance, and generally ariſing from a putreſadle move 


leſy ex 
map a 


the marrow, by which the perioſtey | thighs 
well as the Nos, are wholly deſtroyed. time It in 1 

Mr. Pott divides this diforder into the hydrops ar or fatip 
the fungus articuli, or thickening of the ligaments 4 Jor al 
joint, and the enlargement of the bone. The f ef 
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either of its nature or cure. In one of his publica meu 
| « will 2 


he calls it a kind of palſy in the lower limbs; in ang 
he ſpeaks of it as a ufeleſs ſtate of them. From 15 Fug 
count of this diſorder, it hath a fcrophulous origin; | The 
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ly, is of ſhort duration, and goes off as ſuddenly; ite 
happens in relaxed habits from a want of lympliti 
ſorption, from relaxation, from an obſtruction in 
lymphatic circulation in the joint; it ſometimes be 

in rheumatic habits. The ſecond is generally ki 
by the uniform ſwelling of the parts growing very h 


lity : this uſually ends in amputation. 
There is a diſeaſe in the ſpine to which no name f. 


curved, and by a loſs of the uſe (generally) of the h 
limbs. It is ſometimes called the carved ſpine. Mr.1 


takes place in the bodies of ſome of the vertebræ, nt 
not be properly termed the /rumons ſpinal caries! 

In this diſeaſe, there is a total or partial abolition of 
power of ufing, and ſometimes of even moving the li 
generally only the lower, but ſometimes the upper, or bf 
in confequence of a diſeaſe in the ſpine, which is firlt 


To this diſtemper, both fexes, and all apes, are eqn 
liable, though the majority of theſe patients are ink 
or young children. LE WE, 

When the attack is made on an infant of only on 
two years old, the true cauſe is rarely diſcovered 1 
ſome time after the effect has taken place; the nv: 


at its birth. When on the attack the patient hath Þ 
uſed to walk, the loſs of the uſe of his legs is grad 


though not in general very flow, At firſt he ſhews fn a; 
of being ſoon tired, he is languid, liſtleſs, and ung vitted 

to move much, or at all briſkly ; ſoon aſter ils he 5 tion 
ſerved frequently to trip and ſtumble, although thet iel 
no impediment in his way; whenever he attempts tor tended 1 
quickly, he finds that his legs involuntary croſs cach ot erciſe 
by which he is frequently thrown down ſuddenly, and fual ſen 
without ſtumbling ; upon endeavouring to Rand ſtill ſtom the 
ereCt, even for a few minutes, his knees give way, Iition. © 
bear forward. When the diſtemper is a little farther 1; limb: 
vanced, it will be found that he cannot, without m dere 12 
difficulty, direct either of his feet preciſely to any © tieularly 


point; on attempting to do ſo, they ſuddenly interſect, e not 


very ſoon after, both thighs and legs loſe much of! Per ei 


natural ſenſibility, and become perfeAly vſclcts. V Was con 


an adult is thus affected, the progreſs of the diltempe e of ex; 
much the ſame, but rather quicker. Arrived at tu Gnſtant] 
whatever be the age or ſex of the patient, complal Ends all 
made of twitching and frequent pains in the thighs, nuch im 
ticulary when in bed, and of uneaſy ſentation #4 The Ic 
of the ſtomach ; when he fits on a chair or a 00“ Omani 
are almoſt always found acroſs each other, 210 077%, te faid « 
under the ſeat; in a little time after theſe patten!!“s! general! 


s 8 4 * t. 
been obſerved, the power of walking is total,“ on lite of t 


The true curvature is invariably uniform in being q Wolt alyy 
within outwards. This curve of the ſpine va11s 0 8 t; ſome 
tion, extent and degree, being either im the 1 b hare 
or (more rarely) in the upper part of the Joins; . by Got; 
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comprehending one vertebra only, ſometim 
le Majo 


SPI 


| but whatever variety theſe circumſtances 
A Nee lower limbs moſt frequently feel the ef— 
1 : ſometimes the arms only are paralytic (as it is call- 
ſect 1 a ſew inftances have occurred in which both legs 
el, ri were alike affected: The effect is alſo different 
aire ſubjects; ſome are rendered totally and abſo- 
4 incapable of walking in any manner, or with any 
. and that very early in the courſe of the diſeaſe, that 
* 08 after the appearance of the curvature; others can 
5 re with the help of crutches, or by graſping their 
tiohs juſt above their knees with their hands; ſome can 


{tin an erect poſture or in a chair, without much trouble 


or fatigue, whilſt others are incapable of doing ſo, at leaſt 


for any length of time; ſome have ſuch a degree of mo- 


. in their legs or thighs, as to enable them to turn and 
andy apy het ö ene in bed; others have not 
at benefit, and are obliged to lie until they are moved 
N weak infant is the ſubject, the curva- 
ure is in the vertebrz of the back; it is not unfrequently 
-oduftive of additional deformity, by gradually render- 
'ng the whole back what is vulgatly called humped ; and 
by alterations which all the bones of the thorax ſometimes 
undergo in reſpect to fituation, in conſequence of the flex- 
ure and weakneſs of the pine, by which, ſuch perfons 
we juſtly ſaid to be ſhortened in their ſtature ; but in all 
caſes, where this effe ct has been gradually produced, to 
whatever degree the deformity may extend, or however 


num, may contribute to ſoch deformity, yet I think that 
i will always be found, that the curvature of the /pine 


the reſt was conſequential. | £07 

| The general health of the patient, does not ſeem, at firſt, 
to be materially, if at all, affected; but when the diſeaſe 
haz been ſome time, and the curvature thereby increaſed, 
many inconveniences and complaints come on, ſuch as, 
when the incurvation is in the neck, and to a conſidera- 
bie degree, by affecting ſeveral vertebræ, the child finds 
it inconvenient and painful to ſupport its head, and is al- 


hre, there is a difficulty of breathing, loſs of appetite, 
indigeſtion, dry cough, quick pulſe, a diſpoſition early to 
in leftic pain, and what they all call tightneſs at the ſto- 
mach, obſtinate conſtipations, or purgings, involuntary 
fux of urine and feces, &c. with the addition of what 
we called nervous complaints, ſome of which are cauſed 
by the alterations made in the form of the cavity of the 
thorax, others ſeem to ariſe from impreſſions made on the 
adlominal viſcera. _ | 5 | | 

An adult in a caſe where no violence hath been com- 
nitted, or received, uſually complains, that his firſt inti- 
mation was a ſenſe of weakneſs in his back bone, accom- 
panied with what he calls a heavy dull kind of pain, at- 
tended with ſuch a laſſitude as rendered a ſmall degree of 
terciſe fatiguing; that this is ſoon followed by an unu- 
ſul ſenſe of coldneſs in his thighs, not accountable for 
om the weather, or any cauſe that can produce a dimi- 
Iition of their ſenſibility. That in a little time more, 
lis limbs were affected with an unuſual ſenſibility, alſo 
dere frequently convulſed by involuntary twitchings, par- 
ltularly troubleſome in the night; that ſoon after this, 
be not only became incapable of walking, but that his 
porer eicher of retaining or diſcharging his urine or fæces 
" conſiderably impaired, and his penis became incapa- 
of erection. The adult as well as the child complains 
oritantly of a tightneſs and pain at his ſtomach, and he 
ads all the offices of his digeſtive and reſpiratory organs 
nuch impeded. 5 885 | 

Lhe loſs of motion in the limbs, which generally ac- 
Mhanies a diſtorted ſpine, is ſuppoſed to proceed from 
aid diſtortion. Until the curvature is diſcovered, it 
Fierally paſſes ſor a nervous complaint; but when the 


ſoft always had to ſome previous violence to account for 
% ome blow, fall, or other accident, which are ſuppoſed 
bare hurt the back, or derange the /pine. In ſome 
T itances, theſe exertions may have been ſuch, as 
Wit be allowed to have been equal to the effect; but in 
« majority, theſe are ſo far from being the caſe, that if 


the alteration made in the diſpoſition of the ribs and ſter- 


peared firſt, and, if I may fo fay, ſingly, and that all 


de of the vertebræ hath been adverted to, recourle is al- 


ways defirous of laying it on a table or pillow, or any | 
ſting to take off the weight, When in the dorſal verte- 


( 


r 


they are admitted to have any ſhare at all in it, ſome pre- 
diſpoſing cauſe, at leaſt, muſt be looked for, in which 
conſiſts the very eſſence of the diſeaſe. From many con- 
ſiderations reſpecting this ſubject, it appears, that when 
we attribute the whole of this miſchief to the mere acci- 


dental curvature of the ſpine, in conſequence of violence, 


we miſtake an effect for a cauſe; and that previous both 
to the paralytic ſtate of the legs, and to the alteration of 
the figure of the back-bone, there is a prediſpoſing cauſe 
of both, conſiſting in a diſtempered ſtate of the ligaments 
and bones, where the curve ſoon after makes its appear- 
ance. The primary and ſole cauſe of the miſchief, is a 
diſtempered ſtate of the parts compoſing, or in immediate 
connection with the ſpine, tending to, and moſt frequent- 
ly ending in a caries of the body or bodies, of one or 
more of the vertebræ; from this proceed all the ills, whe- 


| ther general or local, apparent or concealed; this cauſes 


the ill health of the patient, and in time the curvature. 


The helpleſs ſtate of the limbs is only one confequence 


of ſeveral proceeding from the ſame cauſe. _ | 
It has been ſuppoſed that there is a diſlocation of the 

vertebræ, but there is no diſplacement of them with re- 

gard to each other ; the ſpine bends forwards only, becauſe 


the rotten bone or bones intervening between the ſound 


ones give way, being unable in ſuch a ſtate to bear the 
parts above. From every circumſtance in theMiving, and 


appearance in the dead, it is evident, that the” complaint : 


ariſes from what is commonly called a ſcrofulous indiſpo- 


ſition affecting the parts that compoſe the ſpine, or thoſe 


in its immediate vicinity: this morbid affection ſhews it- 
ſelf in a variety of forms, but they are always ſuch as 
ſooner or later determine the true nature of the diſtem- 


per. Sometimes each of the diſtempered ſtates of theſe 


parts, is accompanied by a greater or lefſer degree of de- 
formity and crookedneſs of the ſpine, without any appa- 
rent diſeaſe of the bones compoling it; ſometimes the de- 


formity is attended with eroſion or caries of the body or | 
bodies of ſome of the vertebræ; and ſometimes the ſame 


bones are found to be carious, without any crookedneſs or 


alteration of figure, It may not be amiſs to remark, that 
ſtrumous tubercles in the lungs, and a diſtempered ſtate 


of ſome of the abdominal viſcera, often make a part of 
the attendants. EN | 


It is further to be obſerved, that when theſe complaints 
are not attended with an alteration of the figure of the 


back-bone, neither the real ſeat, nor true nature of the 


diſtemper are pointed out by the general ſymptoms, and 


conſequently that they ſrequently are unknown, at leaſt 
while the patient lives. hen the ligaments and carti- 
lages of the /p;ne become the ſeat of the diſorder, with- 


| out any affection of the vertebræ, it ſometimes happens 
that the whole ſpine, from the loweſt vertebra of the neck 
downwards, gives way laterally, forming one great curve 
to one fide; and ſometimes a more irregular figure, and 


attended with many marks of ill health. The attack is 
ſometimes on the bodies of ſome of the vertebræ, and 
when this is the caſe, ulceration and eroſion of the bones 
is the conſequence; this eroſion or caries of the bones 
often produces the curvature peculiar to this diſeaſe, by 


waſting the body of each vertebra that is affected, and 


then the ſpinal proceſſes of the diſtempered vertebræ pro- 


tuberate behind in conſequence of their fore parts falling 
down as above noticed. When the attack is made upon. 


the dorſal vertebræ, the ſternum and ribs, for want of 
proper ſupport, neceſſarily give wav, and other deformi- 
ty, additional to the curve, 1s produced. As to the caſes 
of carious ſpine without curvature, it ſometimes happens 


that internal abſceſſes and collections of matter are form- 


ed near the ſpine; this matter affecting the pine, and alſo 
making its way outward, produce what are called pſoa 
abſceſſes, &c. and deſtroy the patient; the real and im- 
mediate cauſe of death in theſe inſtances are rarely known 
until the body is examined. The uſeleſs ſtate of the 
limbs is by no means a conſequence of the altered figure 


of the /f ine, or of the diſpoſition of the bones with re- 


gard to each other, but merely of the caries: of this 
truth there needs no other proof, than what may be drawn 
from the cure of a large and extenſive curvature, in which 
three or more vertebræ were concerned; in this, the de- 
formity always remains unaltered and unalterable, not- 
withſtanding the patient recovers both health and * | 
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On diſſecting ſeveral of the patients who died under 


this diſeaſe, whofe ſpines were curved in various degrees, 
and whoſe limbs were become uſeleſs, appearances as fol- 


low were obſerved: in infants and young children, alſo 


thofe who had been afflicted but a ſhort time, whatever 
their age was, the ligaments connecting the vertebræ, 
which formed the curve, were in ſome degree altered from 
a natural ſtate, being ſomewhat thickened, relaxed and 
alcered, and the cartilages between the bodies of the ver- 
tebræ much compreſſed and leſſened in ſize. "Thoſe who 
had fo long laboured under the diſeaſe as to have been de- 
ſtroyed by it, or by its conſequences, the corpora vertebra- 


rum were completely carious, the intervening cartilages | 


totally deſtroyed,'and a quantity of ſanies lodged between 
the rotten bones, and the membrane inveſting the ſpinal 
marrow. In the body of one man who died of this diſ- 
order, in its laſt and worſt ftate, the bodies of three of 
the vercebrz were not only quite carious, but completely 
ſeparated from all connection with the other parts of the 
fame vertebræe. The bodies of the vertebræ concerned 
are oſten affected, while. the ligaments bear but little 
marks of diftemper ; but whether the ligaments be affect- 
ed or not, the bodies of the vertebræ are always diſeaſed, 
and this diſeaſe erodes them (or renders them carious :) 
the ſtate alſo of the intervertebral cartilages are ſubjeCt to 
great variety, they being ſometimes totally deſtroyed, 
while the caries is ſmatl in degree, ſometimes apparently 
but little injured, where the caries has done conſiderable 
miſchief, and ſometimes totally deſtroyed or annihilated, 


Mr. Pott obſerves that, in compliance with cuſtom, he 


hath called this diſeaſe a palſy; but that notwithſtanding 
the limbs be rendered almoſt totally uſeleſs, yet there are 
ſome eſſential circumſtances in which this affection differs 
from a common nervous palſy: the legs and thighs are 
rendered unfit for all the purpoſes of locomotion, and have 


jaoſt much of their natural ſenſibility ; but notwithſtanding 


this, they have neither the flabby feel which a truly para- 
lytic lib has, nor have they that ſeeming looſeneſs at the 


joints, nor that total incapacity of reſiſtance which allows 
the latter to be twiſted in almoſt all directions; on the 


contrary, in this diſeaſe, the joints have frequently a con- 


 fiderable degree of ſtiffneſs, particularly the ancles, by 
which ſtiffneſs the feet of children are generally pointed 
downwards; and they are prevented from ſetting them 
flat on the ground. In the true paralyſis, from whatever 


cauſe, the muſcles of the affected limb are ſoft, flabby, 
and unreſiſting, and incapable of being put into even a to- 


nic ſtate; the limb itſelf may be placed in almoſt any po- 


fition or poſture; andif it be lifted up, and then let go, 
it falls down, and it is not in the power of the patient to 
prevent, or even to retard its fall: the joints are perfectly 
and eafily moveable in any direction; if the affection be 
of the lower limbs, neither hips, nor knees, nor ankles, 
have any degree of rigidity or ſtiffneſs, but permit the 
limb to be turned or twilled in almoſt any manner. But, 
in cafes of uſeleſs limbs from the ſame cauſe as that of 
the curved pine, the mufcles are extenuated and leſſened 


in ſize; but they are rigid, and always 1n a tonic ſtate, 


by which the knees and ancles acquire a ſtiffneſs not ver 
eaſy to overcome; by means of this ſtiffneſs, mixed wit 
a kind of ſpaſm, the legs of the patient are either con- 


ſtantly kept ſtretched out ſtrait, in which caſe, conſider- 
able force is required to bend the knees, or they are by the 


action of the ſtronger muſcles drawn acroſs each other, 
in ſuch a manner as to require as much to ſeparate them. 
When the leg is in a ſtraight poſition, the extentor muſcles 
act ſo powerfully as to require a conſiderable degree of 
force to bend the joints of the knees; and when they have 
been bent, the legs are immediately and ſtrongly drawn 
np, with the heels towards the buttocks: by the rigidity 
of the ancle joints, joined to the ſpaſmodic action of the 
gaſtrocnemii muſcles, the patients toes are pointed down- 
wards in ſuch a manner as to render it impoſſible for him 
to put his feet flat on the ground, which makes one of 
the deciſive characters of this diſtemper. Thus the marks 
of diſtinction between this diſeaſe and the palſy, are ſuf- 
cou ſtrong to ſhew the impropriety of confounding 
them. 

The reſtoration of the pine to its natural figure, de- 
pends much on the carly. adminiſtration of the help pro- 
poſed; though the diſtemper may be ſo far cured, as that 
the patient may recover the uſe of his limbs, yer ſech an 
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is to be expected from the propoſed remedies, 
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alteration may have taken place in the bod 
tebræ, as to render it impoſſible for the 51 
ſtraight again; and, if from ee *. N 
time, or ſrom any other circumſtances, it hap a of 
the bodies of the vertebræ become completes 
and the intervening cartilages are deſtroyed, 0 bh 
| | ce 
ing to the obſervations made on the uſual r 
diſcharge produced by art for the removal of this Ui e 
der, after the diſcharge hath continued for ſome wh 
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the patient begins to feel better health, he gradually K. Gl; hold e: 
covers his appetite, gets refreſhing ſleep, hath à m mature, 
quiet and leſs hectical pulſe; but the chief relief is f Wa, | ſew thy 
having got rid of that diſtreſſing ſenſation of ti ber þ looſen, 
about the ſtomach; in a little time more, a doin © wt into ca 
warmth and a ſenſibility is felt in the thighs, to which the e ſores a 
patient hath been a ſtranger for ſome time; and general then a 
much about the ſame time the power of retaining 1 chem, k 
diſcharging the urine and fæces begins to be in ſome de- g the di 
gree exerted. The firſt return of the power of motion obtained 
in the limbs is rather difagreeable, the motions being in. r is com 
voluntary and of the ſpaſmodic kind, principally in the he perfeCt 
night, and generally attended with a ſenſe of pain in al 133 
the muſcles concerned. At this point of amendment, if ecked, tl 
it may be ſo called, it is no uncommon thing, eſpecial! nation ta 
in bad caſes, for the patient to ſtand ſome time without es of the 
making any farther progreſs; this in adults occafons im. e bones b 
patience, and in parents deſpair; but in the milder kind anchy!ol 
| of cafes, the power of voluntary motion generally ſoon nale 
follows the involuntary. The knees and ancles by degrees nil thee ca 
loſe their ſtiffneſs, and the relaxation of the latter ent- zun to in 
bles the patient to ſet his feet flat upon the ground, à cr. Wil gned, and 
tain mark that the power of walking will ſoon follow; r carles, t. 
but thoſe joints having loſt their rigidity, become excced- ide corre 
ing weak, and are not for ſome time capable of ſerving Jarge 2 qu 
the purpoſe of progreſſion. The firſt voluntary motions hing car 
are weak, not conſtantly performable, nor even every ompliſh 
day, and liable to great variation, from a number of ac- enths, anc 
cidental circumſtances, both external and internal. The 5 two thi 
firſt attempts to walk are feeble, irregular and unſteady, kamendm 
and bear every mark of nervous and muſcular debility, | [he diſch 
The patient requires much help, and his ſteps, with the for the c 
beſt ſupport, will be irregular and unſteady; but when ng mean. 
they have arrived at this, no inſtance hath occurred in £0 expe: 
which the full power of walking was not ſoon attained. WW, be. 
When the patient can juſt walk, either with crutches, or h the cou 
between two ſupporters, he is generally troubled to ef et, ©: 
or overcome the more powerful action of the ſtronget may rea 
muſcles of the thighs over the weaker, by which his 88 be vario 
are frequently brought involuntarily acroſs cach ot: ally from 
and he is ſuddenly tkrown down. Adults find alliſtance hy in 
in crutches, by Jaying hold of the chairs, tables, &c. but . 
for children, a go-cart is the beſt; it ſhould reach up to ed) 35 pat 
the arm-pit, and ſhould encloſe the whole body; this taces ſacity of 
off all inconvenient weight from the legs, at the ſame time = eme 
enables the child to move them as much as it pleaſes. iin 
While the curvature of the pine remains undiſcovered ly, If 
or unattendel to, the caſe is generally ſuppoſed to be net. ured fp 
vous, and nervous medicines, ſo called, are 2s generally ade aud con 
miniſtered ; but without any advantage. When the calc * con 
is known, recourſe is too frequently had to ſteel itays ved, - 
ſwings, ſcrew chairs, &c. to reſtore the jþine to its natus 7. la 
ral figure; but ſtill the patient grows unhealthy, and lan- ere 
guiſhing under a variety of complaints, dies in an exhauſt a a pe 
ed emaciated ftate. 'The remedy for this dreadful dileals 5 and tl 
conſiſts merely in procuring a large diſcharge of matte th it n 
by ſuppuration, from underneath the membrana 2dipol 3 
on each ſide of the curvature, and in maintaining uy 140 abi 
diſchage until the patient ſhall have perfectly recovered WW | 2 ; 
ufe of his legs. They who have been experimentally 3c hy 
quainted with the very wonderful effects of purulent drains th - the 
made from the immediate neighbourhood of diſealc In ar 
parts, will not be much ſurprized at this particular one 2 co 
and will immediately ſee how ſuch kind of diſcharge | ** 
made and continued from the diftempered part, chec My wy 
the further progreſs of the caries, gives nature an oppor "op 
tunity of exerting her own powers of throwing ol 1 2 
diſeaſed parts, and of producing by incarnation an 17 re 
of the bones, (now rendered found) and thereby e | 1 atle 
liſhing a cure. It matters not by what means ie : an cue 
charge is procured, provided it be large, and from 3 *up 
ficient depth. | | Wal 2. 


] ne ag 0 i ' 3 

With a cauſtic an eſchar is to be made on each fide of 
ured part of the pine; the eſchar ſhould be of an 
* e. about an inch attd 4 quarter in length, and 
® diere of an inch in breadth, at the broadeſt part. 
Mir each cauſtic near the fide of the curvature, fo as to 
e the portion of the ſkin covering the ſpinal procelles 
f te protruded bones, entire and unhurt, and lo large 
4 4 ſores upon the ſeparation of the eſchars may ea- 
. bold each three or four peas in the caſe of the ſmalleſt 
mature, but in large curves, at leaſt as many more. 
er days aſter applying the cauſtics, the floughs begin 
looſen, it is then proper to cut out all the middle, and 
wt into each a large kidney-bean; When the bottoms of 
e ſores ate become clean by ſuppuration, ſprinkle now 
4 then a [mall quantity of finely powdered cantharides 
chem, by which the ſores are prevented from contract- 
„ the diſcharge is increaſed, and poſlibly other benefit 
ined. The ifſues ſhould be kept open until the 
r is compleat; that is, until the patient has not only 
N perleckt nſe of che limbs, but alſo the general health. 
means of this diſcharge, the eroding caries 1s firſt 
i-cked, then ſtopped, in conſequence of which an in- 
mation takes place, and the cartilages between the bo- 
of the vertebte having been previoufly deſtroyed, 
> honzs become united with each other, and form a kind 
mnchylofis. No degree of benefit or relief, nor any 
be ſnallett tendency towards a cure is to be expected, 
mil the caries be ſtopped, and the rotten bones have 
zun to incarn 3 the larger the quantity of bones con- 
el and che greater the degree of waſte committed by 
þ caries, the greater muſt be the length of time required 
the correction of it, and for reſtoring to a ſound tate 
age a quantity of diſtempered parts. And vice verſa, 
ghing can be more uncertain than the time required to 
ompliſh a cure: ſometimes it is perfected in two 
mchs, and at others it requires two years; and in this 


E mendment. | | li 

[The diſcharge by means of the iſſues is all that is requi- 
for the cure; but yet, this is no reaſon why every aſ- 
Ing means ſhould not be applied at the ſame time in or- 
t to expedite, ſuch as the bark, cold bathing, fricti- 
* Ke. „„ | 
k the courſe of lecturing in the year 1781, Mr. Pott 
med, that it ſeems to be one of the few things that 
& may reaſon upon à priori, viz. that the whole train 
ite various ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are derived oti- 
aly from a conſtitutional prediſpoſing cauſe ; for, 
never in a curvature of the „ine the diſcharge begins 
he any effect, the leſſer ſymptoms (if they may be ſo 
el) as pain in the ſtomach, tightneſs acroſs the breaſt, 
ſacity of holding the urine or fæces, all give way be- 
tthe removal of the lameneſs from the curve (as it is 
ed) begins to take place. 


ed bg. If it is conſidered, that the primary cauſe of 
- wrred / pine and all its ſymptoms, preceding, attend- 
5 and conſequent, is a morbid ſtate of the „ine and of 


parts connected with it, the following infecence will 


| Wed, viz. by an early and proper attention, the 
tu- wary lameneſs, permanent deformity, and fatality, 
an4 be prevented. It is found that iſſues are capable of 
oft ny a perfect curve, even after a caries hath taken 


in and that to a conſiderable degree, which is alſo 


Us made uſe of in due time might prove preventive ? 
Wy babits ines would be beneficial, independent of 


"We the ſubjects who are molt liable to this diſtem- 
end they are in general more ſerved by artificial 
WS than any other perfons whatever. | 

= curvature of the ſpine may take place from 
I "I olſium, the rickets, and from the various 
be canes, An aneuriſm often produces a caries 
10 e! ſo an ancuriſm near a vertebra may render 
bus; the venereal diſeafe ſometimes attacks the ver- 
renders them carious. The fcrofula attacking 
"patics and glands about the ſpine, is ſaid to be the 
cauſe of the curved ſpine above noticed, in which 
„ure is angular; the angular protuberance ariſes 


ly from the caries of the vertebra or vertebræ, 


Aan 


| two thirds of the time hath paſſed without any ſeuſi⸗ | 


1 it not reaſonable to conclude, that the ſame 


e . 5 
order; infants and young children of ſtrumous ha- 
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and is attended with a uſeleſs ſtate of one or more of the 


extremities; but may not any cauſe, that produces a 


carics in the vertebræ, occaſion the angular inſtead of the 
curved appearance of the ſpine? and when the carious 
vertebra happens, ſo as that it is nearly deſtroyed, may 
not all the ſame ſymptoms proceed from ſuch deſtruction 


caries were various? 


of the vertebra or vertebrz, though the cauſes of the 


See Remarks on that Kind of Palſy of the lower Limbs; : 


which is frequently found to accompany a Curvature of 
the Spine, and is ſuppoſed 1o be cauſed by it, by Percival 
Pott, F. R. 8 &c. 1779. Farther Remarks on the uſeleſs 
State of the lower Limbs, in conſequence of a Curvature 
of the Spine, &c. by Percival Pott, F. R. 8. &c. 1782: 
Helect Cafes of the Diſorder commonly called the Paraly- 


ſis of the lower Extremities, by John Jebb, M. D. &c. 


Edit. 2. 


SPINACHIA, alſo called ſpinacia, olus Hifpanicum, 


lapathum hortenſe. Common ſpinage. It is only uſed 
at the table, but if freely 
cooling. See Raii Hiſt. 

SPINALES COLLI MINORES 


muſc. - 


SPINALIS ARTERIA. There are two ſpinal arte- 


, 1, e. Interſpinales 


rzes, one anterior and one poſterior, both produced by 


the vertebrales; each of which, as ſoon as it enters into 


the cranium, ſends out a ſmall branch, by the union of 


which the poſterior ſpinales is formed. Afterwards the 


vertebrales a:lyancing to the apophyſis bafilaris, of the os 
occipitis, detach backward two other ſmall branches, 
which likewiſe meet, and by their union form the ſpinalis 


anterior, Theſe ſpinal arteries run down on the tore and 
back ſides of the medulla /pinal:s, and by fmall tranſverſe 


ramifications communicate with thoſe which the intercoſ- 


tal and lumbar arteries ſend to the ſame part. 


SPINALIS COLLI. This muſcle riſes (one on each 


fide) from the ſpines of the ſeven uppermoſt vertebræ of 
the back, and is inſerted into the ſpines of the five lower 


vertebrz of the neck. 


SPINALIS DORSI MAJOR. Ir is a long flender 


muſcle lying on the lateral part of the extremities of the 


{pinal apophyſes of the back. It is commonly called ſe- 
miſpinales. | oth 


SPINALIS DORSI MINOR. Theſe muſcles are of 


two kinds; ſome go laterally. from the extremity of one 


ſpinal apophyſis to another, being often mixed with the 


thort faſciculi of the /pinalis major: the reſt lie directly 
between the extremities of two neighbouring ſpinal apo- 


phyſes, being ſeparated from their fellows on the other 


lide by the ſpinal ligament. 
SPINALES LUMBORUM. Theſe are ſome faſcicu- 

li which run up from the ſuperior falſe ſpines of the os 

ſacrum to the lower ſpinal apophyſes of the loins, which 


may be looked upon as ſo many ſpinales lumborum ma- 


jores. There are alſo ſome ſpinales minores between the 
ſpinal apophyſes of the Joins, and tranſverſgles minores be- 
tween the tranſverſe apophyfes, which are ſometimes of 
a conſiderable breadth. : | | | 
SPINALIS MUSCULUS. This muſcle (and its fel- 


low on the oppolite ſide) riſes tendinous from the ſpinal 


proceſſes, and run to be inferted into the tranſverſe pro- 


ceſſes, It is diſtinguiſhed into ſpinalis colli, and ſpinalis 
dorfi. It goes in this manner as high as the ſpinal proceſs 
of the ſecond vertebra. | 
SPINOLA, i. e. ſpina bifida. 1 0 
SPIRIT US. Spirit. Any fine volatile ſubſtance 
which exhales from bodies in a given degree of heat is 


called ſpirit ; hence, by a ſort of imaginary analogy, the 


nervous fluid hath been called ſpirit, and is generally 
tcrmed the animal ſpirit. Spirit in the human body is 
ſpoken of under the different characters of natural, vital, 
and animal. The firſt are ſaid to prefide over the digeſtion 


of the aliment, and the elaboration of chyle, or the na- 


tural actions. The ſecond is ſaid to preſide over the 
motion of the lungs and heart, or the vital actions, The 
third over the animal actions, as ſenſation, voluntary 
motion, &c. | CS 1 

In botany it is that volatile part in the eſſential oil of 
plants to which their peculiar ſmell and taſte is owing. It 
is alſo called ſþ:r:tus rector. 


7 Z In 


eaten it is laxative, diuretic, and 
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In pharmacy there are many different ſubjeAs to which 
the name of /p!r:t is given; but they are chiefly the pirits 
obtained by fermentation, which ſeem to be the only pro- 
per ones; thoſe that are formed of a ſaturate ſolution of 
volatile alkaline ſalts in water are more properly folutions 
than /pirits. The fermented vegetable /pirit, commonly 
called vinous ſpirit, is water ſojimpregnated with the oili- 
neſs of a vegetable, that it will burn all away. See Vi- 
NUM ADUSTUM. | 

SPIRITUS MINDERERI. Mindererus's ſpirit. Take 
any quantity of the volatile /p:r:7 of ſal ammoniac; gra- 
dually pour upon it the pureſt diſtilled vinegar, until the 
efferveicence ceaſes, oecaſionally ſtirring it, to promote 
the aCtion of the vinlegar on the ſalt; or it may be gently 
heated, by which it will efferveſce, if it is not neutral. 
To hit the neutralized point +8 difficult; but the beſt way 
of trying it is to ſtain a thick writing paper on one fide 
with the blue called lachmus or archil, and on the other 
fide with red, by mixing as much diluted pit of ſalt in 
the lachmus as will redden it; then dip this paper into 
the mixture which is to be neutral, and if the alcali is 
predominant, the red fide will turn blue; if the acid pre- 
vails the blue ſide will become red, and no change is 
produced if the mixture is neutral. The ſpiritus Minde- 


reri is analagous to the crude ſal ammoniac in its medici- | 


nal qualities, but is ſomewhat more penetrating. From 
3 ii. to 3 fs. is the uſual dote when perſpiration is to be 
excited, | | 
_ SPLANCHNICA, from oT>ayver, an entrail or bowel. 
Medicines appropriated to the diſeaſes of the bowels or 
viſcera, 2g; . 
SPLANCHNOLOGIA. Splanchnology. It treats of 
all the viſcera in the head, breaſt, or belly. 8 
SPLEN. The ſpleen, or miit. Hippocrates calls 1 
the left liver. Ariſtotle calls it the left or baſtard liver. 


Some of the ancients called it fomes ventriculi, 1. e. fuel 


to the ſtomach; becauſe they ſay its office and ſituation is 
to the ſtomach as a furnace to a copper, 1. e. that it warms 
the ſtomach. The ſpleen is ſituated in the hypochondrium 
laterally, in the cavity b:tween the falſe ribs and the 


| ſpine. It is of a long oval figure, about ſeven fingers 


breadth in length, and four or five in breadth. It is gene- 
rally of a livid or a black red colour, and very lax. It is 
compoſed of three ſides, the convex 1s next the dia- 


phragm, the concave is divided by a longitudinal ſulcus ' 


where the ſplenic veſſels enter, and divide the ſpleen into 


an under anterior and upper poſterior part. It receives 


the great extremity of the ſtomach on its concave part. 
It receives a coat from the peritoneum. At the ſiſſure in 
the inferior edge the veſſels enter variouſty, ſome in the 
middle and others in the extremities; theſe veſlels ſend 
branches to the ſtomach, they are called vaſa brevia. 
Haller ſays that it is compoſed wholly of arteries and 
veins, and that its uſe is to ſupply the liver with due ſup- 
plies of blood. See Haller's Phyſiology, lect. 26. Caſſe- 
rius, Ruyſch and Winſlow. 3 | 
SPLENALGIA. Pain in the ſpleen, or its region. 
SPLENALGIA SUPPURATORIA. Inflammation 
of the ſpleen, tending to or ending in a ſuppuration. 
_ SPLENIA. Compreſſes. The antients called them 
fplenia, becauſe they often reſembled the ſpleen in ſhape. 
And they are called compreſſes, becauſe they keep other 


dreſſings tight and firm. They are made of lint, tow, | 


and folded rags. Their principal uſes are, to cheriſh 


to ſecure the dreſſings under them; to convey liquid re- 
medies to the diſordered part, and to continue them 
longer thereon ; to fill up inequalities and depreſſions, ſo 
that the dreſſings may be ſecured : and, laſtly, to prevent 
the ſkin from being irritated by the {ſtricture of the ban- 
dages. 1 

SPIE NIC A, i. e. ſplenalgia. 

SPLENICA ARTERIA. The ſplenic artery paſſes 
downwards and to the left fide, behind the upper edge of 
the pancreas, to which it gives branches; afterwards it 
divides into ſeveral branches, which enter the fiſſure in the 
inſide of the ſpleen. Before they enter the ſpleen they 
give off the vaſa brevia, and the gaſtrica ſiniſtra, which 
is the largeſt of the vaſa brevia, | 


SPLENICA VENA, The ſplenic vein is one of the 


| diviſions of the vena portæ ventralis. 


| as the matter becomes thoroughly black; as the 0 
the natural heat of the part, or to keep out the cold: | 


SP O 


It runs tranſy. 
from the right to the left, firſt under the daten 
3 atty 


then along the lower fide of the pancreas near the olte 
rior edge; in its courſe it gives off ſeveral aach ö 
terminates afterwards by a winding cou 


ach two 
yers part 
the 05 Un 
The oſſa 


rle, in which j 


ſends branches to the ſpleen, Laſtly, it reaches tl f thy 
ſure of the ſpleen, which it enters, and run; through . 2 
whole length by ſeveral branches, much in the ſame | be 
ner as the ſplenic artery. * PT 
SPLENITIS, from m, the ſpleen. An inſſammai 4 fre 
or a tumor of the ſpleen. Splenitis is alſo a name f e 
the vein in the left hand which is called falvatelle 1 or 
fellow to which in the right hand is called jecoraria ” D 3 
Cullen places the ſplenitis, or inflammation of the f leet | 4 us 
as a genus in the claſs pyrexræ, and order phlegmaſs . |; ; 
SPLENIUM, i. e. Aſplenium. men 
SPLENIUS, called alſo triangularis, and maſb en 
ſuperior, It riſes from the ligamentum colli, a little þ * er A 
low the firſt tranſverſe line of the os occipitis, from u SAG 
lower vertebrz of the neck, and five upper dorſal yer bor 
bræ, and is inſerted into the poſterior part and whq All 
length of the maſtoid proceſs, and into the tranſvetſe p 1 
ceſs of the atlas and dentata, ſerving to bend the ne Aw a 
backwards, Albinus divides this into two muſcles, vi he ale 
the ſplenius capitis, and the /plenius colli : but this d ax 
ſion is quite unneceſſary. Tuviter. 
SPLENOCELE. A rupture of the ſpleen. ie, being 
SPODIUM ARABUM. Burnt ivory. Ivory is fy f 
tuſks of elephants, which often grow to ſeven feet © whi 
length, and at their baſis are as thick as a man's thigh; de fire th; 
of them will ſometimes weigh one hundred and f ind malle; 
pounds. The African ivory turns yellow with keep! ies; it 
the Ceylon ivory keeps its whiteneſs longeſt. The ſh metals thi 
ings are boiled in water, and thus a jelly is formed, wh quition, e 
hath the ſame effects as the jelly of hartſhorn; the nter; in 
can ivory abounds moſt with oil and ſalt, the quali en from 
of which are not different irom thoſe obtained from ha when crud 
horn. When ivory is burnt to blackneſs, it is called iy feed fron 
black and velvet black. | een in vit 
SPONGIA. Sponge. It is ſomewhat like a fung nd, bu 
it is a plant which grows in the ſea; it is very bibulMMlrolih. 
of a ſoft ſubſtance, full of perforations, and elaſtie. Tin hat! 
brought from Smyrna and Aleppo: the beſt 1s ſaid te uterus anc 
got in the Archipelago. Thoſe pieces which are ful aperience 
fine perforations are called males, and of theſe the hat wolt thro v 
are called tragi; the contrary are called female. wilege con 
It is uſed inſtead of flannels, for applying fomentatt nd Dr. A 
for it keeps the heat longer ; for tents to dilate w0 tutation 
with, in which caſe it is dipped in hot becs-was, be directs ; 
ſqueezed hard until it is cold, after which it is cut int „zi. the 
per ſizes; for pledgits to be applied over the lint vn er three 
laid on the ſtump after amputating a limb; and m ken, 80 


fulous diſorders, and cutaneous foulneſſes, for whic 
it is reduced, by lightly burning it, to a black pon 
which is given in doſes from gr. x. to © l. two or 
times a day: its virtues, which render it uſeful in 
diſorders, depend on a volatile, animal, alkalinc ſalt, 
which it abounds) and the oil of the /porge united. 
When /porge is cut in ſmall pieces, and {reed iro 
ſtony matters which are lodged in it, it is burnt in 3 
earthen veſſel until it is black and friable, and when 
powdered in a ſtone or a glaſs mortar, it is kept 8 
vial for uſe. The burning ſhould be diſcontinued a8 


Nt epilepſi 
Morea San 
Wider, In! 
but, as a C 
tz], 


If %% is | 


of a large quantity will be ſufficiently burnt, _ 
middle is much affected, the beſt method is, t0 ct, 
ſmall pieces, and keep it continually ſtirting in 


——_— A 


machine as coffee is roaſted in. : 54 nds w. 
Except raw ſilk, more volatile alkaline falt 150 rin oyali 
from ſponge than from any other matter. By _w_ be nfide o 
ſponge in water, it gives out a portion of ſea-la STAPH 


burning it to aſhes, it yields a large quantity of 


{al A lOnſe-vy 
4 . . C1. 121t if 
kaline ſalt, the ſame as is obtained from the ſea- la 


"52 plant 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. * * follower 
SPONGIOSUM OS. A name for the os ei h dark cc 


The oſſa ſpongioſa inferiora are two oblong _ ; 
looſe between the anterior and polterior noſtri JH. ley are 
glewed to the upper maxillary bones, and are 2 
wards the ſeptum naſi, while on the opponte dey 
faces the ſinus maxillaris, they are concà“e: 


by 


ST A 


tao proceſſes on their upper edge; the poſterior co- 
1 « of the maxillary ſinus; the inferior joining with 
4 = uis, compoſes part of the ductus lachrymalis. 
he my Congioſa ſuperiora, ſee ETHMo1DEs Os, 

OR ADICI. Sporadic diſeaſes. Such diſeaſes as 
d in the ſame places and time; here and there one 
* few perſons only being their ſubjects. Such diſ- 
. = neither endemic, epidemic, or contagious. 

25 UTUM. Spit. This name is given to whatever 
ames from the mouth; but it is properly confined to 


od-reſſels in the lungs are eroded, and in this caſe a 
och attends. Salt acrid ſpit endangers an eroſion in 
Ne lungs: Bitter, or ſalt /p:t, is from a mixture of bile, 
det / pit 1 from concocted phlegm; fetid ſpit is from a 
[faction of the humours of which it 15 compoſed ; 
nculent pit is from a phthiſis approaching or begun. See 
Proſper Alpinus's Præſages. | 


eTAGMA. A liquor expoſed. to diſtillation \ alſo, . 


* 


ume for the oil of vitriol. f | 
STAMINA. Alſo called-chives; they are thoſe ſlen- 
ger threads which encompaſs the ſtyle in the centre of 
ers, and ſupport the apices or ſummits which contain 
the male duſt. | ; 
SCTANNUM. Tin. Alfo called plumbum candidum ; 
iter. It is the lighteſt of all the metals; the leaſt ſim- 
ne, being mixed with various heterogene particles, par- 
teularly ſolphurous or arſenical, whence the inconvenien- 
u to which its etlayers are ſubjected; it is leſs fixed in 
ke fire than any other of the metals ; it 15 ſofc, flexible, 
and malleable, yet it increaſes the elaſlicity of ſome elaſtic 
dies; it is not ſonorous, yet when mixed with other 


metals their ſound is encreaſed; it melts long before 


Aton, even with a heat not much exceeding boiling 
nter; in melting it hath this peculiarity, in which it dif- 
kr: from all other metals, that it crackles as it melts; 
zen crude, it diffolves only in aqua regia; but when 
feed from its ſulphur, &c. by calcination, it diſſolves 
wen in vinegar. Its ore is found in many parts of the 
wid, but the beſt is the Malacca tin, and the next is the 
_—_-- 5 $8 | | | 
In hath been extolled as a ſpecific in diſorders of the 
neus and lungs, and particularly as an antihectic, but 
aperience does not ſupport its character, fo that it is al- 
doll thrown out of the preſent practice. The London 
wlege continues the preparation called aurum muſivum; 
ad Ur. Alſton hath given the filings of fin a degiee of 
utation for deſtroying worms, particularly the flat one 
leditects it to be given in treacle, in doſes of from 3 ſs. 
vz i. the patient takes it in the morning faſting; the day 
ner three doſes are taken, a purging draught ſhould be 
nien. Some have obſerved that tin hath been effeCtual 
m epilepies from worms and from frights, and in the 
rea Sancti Viti z though not in any other nervous diſ- 
ter, In nervous diſorders it ſhould be finely powdered 
* as a deſtroyer of worms, the filings are molt effec- 
tz], | | 


It is heated, it becomes fo brittle, that by agitation, 


Fen juſt ready to melt, it falls into a fine powder; but 


le n is more eaſily powdered by rubbing three parts with 
we of coralline, and pounding them together, See Lewis's 
lat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 


TAPEDIS MUSCULUS. It lies in a little cavity of | 


* 0s petroſum, and is inſerted into the head of the 
pes. 


4 and is thus named becauſe it is exactly like a /tirrup. 


ends with its bafis upwards and inwards upon the fe- 
wa ovalis, and at its narrower part is articulated with 
bende of the Jong proceſs of the incus. 

AUonſ-rort. It is the Delphinium /aphiſagria. Linn. 
"52 plant with large leaves. and blue flowers, which 
. lowed by pods, containing large, rough, triangu- 
„dark coloured ſeeds. It is a native of the ſouth parts 
Pe, from whence the ſeeds are brought to us; 
by: ace moſt plentiful in Dalmatia and Iftria, 

A es have a diſagreeable ſmell, a nauſeous, bitter, 
ns telle. If taken in doſes: from ten grains to a 
„Len they purge and vomit ruggedly, and inflame the 
aud tomach z but they are chiefly uſed to deſtroy 


hat is excreted by coughing. Bloody /þit is when the 


apps. The ſtirrup. It is one of the bones in the 


STAPHISAGRIA, called alſo pedicularis, ſtaves acre, 
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lice. Their acrimony is partially extracted by water, to- 
tally by rectiſied ſpirit, but not raiſed by either in diſtilla- 
tion. The beſt method of uſing them for deſtroying lice, 
&c. is to ſtrew the fine powder on the part, and to ſecure 
it with an handkerchief, or other proper bandage; or if a 
decoction is more convenient, boil an ounce in a pint of 
water for a few minutes. The powder may be mixed with 
oatmeal to kill mice and rats. See Neumann's Chem. 
Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. ü 
STAPHYLINI. Winflow calls by the names ſtaphy- 
lini and epiſtaphylini, two fleſhy ropes cloſely united to- 
gether, as if they were but one muſcle ; but in fome ſub- 
jects they are diſtinguiſhed by a very fine white line. 


They are fixed by one extremity in the common point of 


the poſterior edges of the ofla palati, and from thence 
they run downwards and backwards along the middle of 
the ſeptum, and alſo along the middle of almoſt the whole 
uvula. Morgagni diſcovered them, and they are called by 
ſome azygos Morgagnii, 0 

a e EXTERNUS, i. e. Circumflexus 
alati. | | 

SLAPHYLOMA. This term comprehends two dif- 
orders of the eye; one when the tunica cornea is gradu- 
ally rendered protuberant; the other, when the pupilla 
breaks forth upon the tunica cornea, and deforms the 
eye with the tumor, like rapuan, a grape, by which the 
light is deſtroyed. Theſe tumors, from their different 
forms and ſizes, aſſume different names; as margarita, 
myocephalon, clavus, mylon, pomum, uva, or acinus z 
according to the reſemblance they bear to the things 
whence they ate named. Sauvage ſignifies by this word 


a dropſy of the cornea. Not only the cornea, but alſo 


the ſclerotica, is alſo ſometimes ſwelled, and occaſions 
great pain end violent inflammation, which ſometimes 
ends in a ſuppuration, or a cancer. Monſ. St. Yves pro— 
poſes to extirpate the tumor, and then dreſs with lint 
dipped in brandy and water; after which the artificial 


eye may be fixed. If the caſe is ſlight, compreſſes of alum- 


water may be laid on, and the patient may lay continual- 
1y on his back. If a wound is the cauſe, try to puſh back 
the tumor with a probe. F e 

For the moſt part, the cure is not undertaken to re- 
cover the ſight, but only to remove the deformity and 
the bad ſymptoms. _ B 

STAPHXLOSIS. A protuberance or protuſion of the 
choroides of the eye. | | | | 

STATIONARIA FEBRIS. A ſtationary ſever. So 
Sydenham calls thoſe fevers which happen when there are 
certain general conſtituions of the years, which owe their 
origin neither to heat, cold, dryneſs, nor moiſture, but ra- 
ther depend upon a certain ſecret, and inexplicable altera- 
tion in the bowels of the earth, whence the air becomes 
impregnated with ſuch kinds of effluvia, as ſubjeA the 
body to particular diſtempers, ſo long as that kind of 
conſtitution prevails, which after a certain courſe of years 


' declines, and gives way to another. Each of thefe ge- 


neral conſtitutions 1s attended with its own proper and 


peculiar kind of /ever, which never appears in any other. 


STEATITES. Soap-rock. It is an earth ſound in 


Cornwall: it hath the aſpect of Marble, and is conſider- 


ably hard: it is white, variegated with red, blue, or 
green: it is ſmooth to the touch, and gloſſy on the ſur- 


face. Its chief uſe is in the porcelain manufactory. 
In ſoſſilogy, it is a genus of earth; its characteriſtics 


are, that it is gloſſy ; very ſmooth, unctuous, and reſem- 
bling bard ſoap ; and readily falling down in water, when 
it poſſeſſes no kind of ductility, nor any grittyneſs. See 
Edwards's Elements of Foſſilogy. By fire it is hardened 
ſo as to ſtrike fire with ſtecl. It hath the property of 
fullers earth, in cleanſing cloaths from greaſe. It is fo 
ſoft as to be cut with a knife, or with a tool turned 
by a lathe; accordingly it is, in ſome places, made into 
pots for the uſe of the kitchen, and henct named lapis 
ollaris. The ſerpentine ſtone, the nepbritie ſtone, the 
ſubſtances called French chalk, are ſo many kinds of 
fleatites. See Dict. of Chemiſtry, edit. 2d. Vogel uſes 
the word to ſignify corpulency. | . 

STEATOCELE, from Sta, ſuet, and wan, an hernia. 
A ſpecies of hernia cauſed by a collection of /,) matter 
in the ſcrotum. | 

STEATOMA, from 5t#ap, ſuet. A ſpecies of tumor, 


8 commonly 


| 
| 
1 * 
f 
| 
! 
; 
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Hyoides. | 
S TERNO COS TALES. See TRIANGULARES 


STI. 


commonly called a wen, of which it is a ſpecies. Tts con- 


tents appear like /uet : it does not yield to eſcharotics 
but when convenient, is to be removed with a knife. See 


STELLA. The name of a bandage uſed in arterio- 
tomy: it is ſo called from its many croſſings on the 


temples, or from its reſemblance to a ſtar: it ſhould be 


twenty or twenty-four feet in length, two fingers broad, 
and double-headed. When this bandage is uſed, cover 
it with proper compreſſes, then place the middle of the 
roller on the ſound temple, and bring one head round 
the occiput, and the other round the forehead, until 
they meet at the part affected; and there croſſing each 
other,, form a kind of knot ;z carry one end over the ver- 
tex, the other under, the chin; crofling again, over the 
ſound temple, whence they are carried round the fore- 
head and occiput, to the compreſſes on the wound, &c. 
until all the bandage 1s taken up. = 
 STERILITAS. Barrenneſs. In "this caſe, if medi- 
cines prove uſeful, it is only by reſtoring _the general 
health. But the cauſe is fo | Protea a ſcirrhus in the 
uterus, or other parts ſubſervient to generation, that it 
rarely happens that the complaint is removed. It is ſyno- 
nymous with dyſpermatiſmus. | 


STERNO-CLEIDO-HYOID-ZZEUS, i. e. Sterno- 


STERNI, | | | 

S'TERNO-HYOIDES. This muſcle riſes from the 
inſide of the ſternum and the clavicle, and running over 
the thyroid cartilage, is inſerted into the baſe of the os 
hyoides to pull it down. Some call it ſterno maitoideus, 
but very improperly. PT : | 

STERNO-MASTOID.ZEUS. See MasToiDzus, 
and STERNo-HYOIDES. 


STERNO-THYROIDZAI. The muſcles thus named, 


riſe between the cartilages of the firſt and ſecond rib; 
run before, and cloſe to the thyroid gland and the tra- 
ehæa, and are inſerted into the knobs of the -hyroid car- 
tilage, pulling the whole larynx down. 

STERNUM, from rFepvov, the brea/? or breaſi-bone. It 


is the broad, flat bore, at the anterior part of the thorax. 


In adults of a middle age, it is compoſed of three bones, 
but frequently the two lower bones are ultimately united. 
The firſt bone is the thickeſt ; to this the clavicles and 
the firſt ribs are articulated, and half the cavity for the re- 


ception of the ſecond rib. The ſecond bone is longer, 


narrower, and thinner than the firſt; in the ſides of it 


are complete cavities for the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth 


ribs, and half pits for the ſecond and the ſeventh. The 
third bone 1s the leaſt, and hath only half of the cavity 
for the ſeventh rib. It is called cartilago enfiformis, and 
in young ſubjects is always cartilaginous. 
STERNUTATIO. Sneezing. | | 
STERNUTATORIUM. A ſternutatory. See ER“ 


RHINES. TS TR 
STERTOR. Snoring, or what is called a rattling in 


the throat. See RHENCHos. It is a noiſy reſpiration, 
as in an apoplexy, in which the mucus from the fauces is 
forced through the noſtrils. 
STIBIUM. Antimony ; alſo the glaſs of antimony. 
STIGMA. Scarlet coloured ſpots, ſuch as happen 
aſter a blow: alſo particular marks in the face, or any 
part of the body, commonly called moles. The ſpots 
called vibices are fometimes thus named. | 
STILLICIDIUM, In pathology, it ſignifies the ſame 
as ſtrangury. In pharmacy, it ſigniſies an inſtillation of 
liquor upon ſome part of the body: the French eall it 
la Douche; and we commonly expreſs it by, pumping 
upon. 5 
"Ta pumping upon a diſcaſed part, three things act at 
the ſame time upon the inſpiſſated and ſtagnating fluids : 
firſt, the falling fluid, which abrades and comminutes 
the inſpiſſated juices by its force and compreſlion ; ſe- 
condly, the nature of the water may contribute to this 


effect, and the fall of it may help it to penetrate ; thirdly, 
the heat of the water, which inſinuates itſelf, and warms. 


the part quite through, it aſſiſts and quickens the mo- 
tion of the fluids; hence it follows, that a part is tran- 
ſpired through the ſkin, and the reſt aſſiſted in its cir- 
culations | | 

Q 


count for the action of the pumping ; 
1s rather, ſpecious than ſatisfactory. 


from the iſland Stoechades ; and foechas A 


lavandula /oechas. It is a low, ſhrubby plant, with f 
oblong, narrow leaves, bearing on the tops of 
branches ſhort thick ſpikes, or ſcaly heads 
iſſue ſeveral {mall purple labiated flowers, 
by four ſeeds, incloſed in the cup: it is a native gf the 


from France and Italy are rarely ſo good as thoſe of our 


ſhoots as ariſe from the roots of plants, and may be taken 


mouth, and an eroſion and ſpontaneous hemorrhage of 
the gums. It is alſo a name for the ſcurvy. The blced- 


a pain is complained of between the ſhoulders, and it is 


STO 


Le Drati, in bis 93d and 94th Obſ. gives ſome accay 
U 


of this operation in the anchyloſis, and attempts to 
but his realoin 
S [ILLICIDIUM URN A, i. e. Dyſurta, 
STOECHAS. . French lavender, It is called fore] 
bica; beau 
much commended by the Arabian —— fs 
called ſpica hortulana, ſticadore, and caflidony. It 1 
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ſouthern part of Europe, common in our gardens, where 
with a little ſhelter, it bears the hardeſt weather: 1 
flowers in May and June. The flowers which are brou if 


own growth. The heads ſhould be gathered when f 
and hard, which is about the end of July. 

Diſtilled with water,” it yields a conſiderable quantity 
of a pale-coloured fragrant eflential oil; but with 1cified 
ſpirit of wine, it yields but little. Its virtues agree with 
thoſe of our lavender, but are inferior. See Neuman 
Chem. Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. 1 

STOECH AS. A name for ſome ſpecies of elichryſon, 

STOLONES. The ſuckers of plants, that is, fuck 


Thi 


off with fibres to them, ſo as to propagate the ſpecies 
thereby. 8 

STOMACACE, from 5oua, the mouth, and aue, ecil, 
A ſymptom of the ſcurvy, conſiſting of a fetor of the 


ing of the gums is always ſymptomatic. 

9 LOMACHICA PASSIO. In this diſorder there is 
an averſion to food; even the thought of it begets a nau« 
ſea, anxiety, cardialgia, an effuſion of ſaliva, and often 
a vomiting; faſting is more tolerable than eating : if the 
patient is obliged to eat, he muſt endure a pain that is 
worle to him than hunger itſelf; he is troubled to chewy 
but more ſo to ſwallow his food; there is an averſion to 
common food, and a deſire to what is unuſual ; ofteny 


increaſed after eating; reſtleſſneſs, dimucſs of ſiglt, 
noiſe in the ears, a heavineſs in the head, numbneſs uy 
the limbs, a palpitation in the hypochondria, and a ſpi- 
ting of cold watery phlegm; the patient imagines that lie 
ſpine of his back moves towards his legs, and wheihe 
ſtanding, or lying, he ſeems to be moved like a reed that 
is ſhaken by the wind; though not thirſty, he deſites t 
drink after eating; though drowſy, he keeps walking; 
is lean, pale, feeble, faint, cimid, filent, but ſoon ang!) 3 
he is much diſturbed with black bile, and falls into fiis0 
melancholy ; the ſymptoms during a fit, are fainting, 
cold numbneſs of the joints, an unuſual heat which ron 
through the members, and molt perceived in the palms ok 
the hands, with a dewy ſweat, reſtleſſneſs, jactitar!0"g 
anxiety, deſpondency, a change of colour, a mall, {witty 


. , . * Kat 

weak pulſe, a waſting of the body, or, on the contra) ay 
. | . . . . . C116 ) 
an immoderate appetite, with indigeſtion, and an a kwthed 


acid, or nidorous quality in the contents of the ſtomach 


ſometimes the patient is ſpeechleſs, grinds and elenchet I 
his teeth; there is always a cold in the head, with a Tg Th \) 
ing in the ears; ſometimes, though rarely, there 15 Steak STR a) 
thirſt ; a pain in the precordia, which extends to detwerl Fray; 
the ſcapulæ; and when the inflammation is conſiderable * To 
there is a diſhculty of ſwallowing, and a ſtrangulation ole - 
which ſome have called a ſtomachic quinſy ; an bardne'$ Naldo F 
of the ſtomach, without pain, with other ſymptoms, 48 C os 
windineſs, inflation, borborygmi, &c. Pi Sik 
The cauſes are a diſcharge of pus from the belly upe we lar y 
the ſtomach, intenſe thinking, a neglect of proper fo, they 54 
riſhment and reſt, ſorrow, taking cold, continual inc del 
geſtion, vomiting, &c. ; a | Atnighe 
In order to the cure, the patient's inclinations mu © and elo 
complied with; the juice of quinces are recommended andſts o 
warm ſtimulants, ſuch as pepper and ginger, with aloe t the do 
and other ſuch like bitters, are found to be uſeful. Ci C the by 
Aretæus de Cauſ. Sign. diutin. Morb. lib. ii. cap. 5. ©. beuph lo 


STR 


e Morb. lib. ii. cap. vi. 


1 ACHICI NERVI. See PAR VAGUM. 
NonacklUs, from coun, a mouth, and xew, to pour. 
P - i: ſends the food into the orifice of the guts. The 
1 xhus properly belongs only to the upper ocifice of 
0 though given to the whole viſcus. The ſtomach 
ar undet the left ſide of the diaphragm, juſt below 
. lobe of the liver, paſſing down a little way, and 
E rang over the ſpine to the right ſide. In ſhape it 
\ reſembles the pouch of a bagpipe; it lies in an 
. ie direction from left to right, and hath a ſubſtance 
10 melogaſtrion in its concave part, between the ori- 
aching it to the ſubjacent parts; its ſuperior orifice 
Uled the cardiac orifice z it is on the left fide ; the in- 
0 orifce is toward the right fide, and is called pylorus. 
utward coat of the ſtomach is from the peritoneum; 
pond coat 18 muſcular; the inner or villous coat ap- 
as a 
ſcular; betwixt theſe coats the cellular mem- 
= aud; according to ſome, is reckoned diſtinct 
hs to that betwixt the muſcular and the villous coat, 
te have given the name of nervoſa. The muſcular coat 


ke ſtomach can contract it to a very ſmall ſize, as in 


0 as not to be larger than the ſize of a nutmeg, when 
the contents are thrown out, I he arteries are princt- 
lr the coronaria ventriculi, and the two gaſtric ; the 
as are ramifications from the venz portz in general, 
kin particular, from the meſeraica major, ſplenica, 
| hxmorrhoidalis interna; the nerves are from the 
vhth pair, See DEGLUTIT10. : 

TORAX RUBRA, i. e. Thuris Cortex. | 
S!RABILISMUS, from 5pa%%d9, and that from Spo, 
rn. Strabiſmus, and ſtrabofitas. Squinting. Dr. 
ulen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, 
al order dyſcineſiz. He diſtinguiſhes three ſpecies. 


(eve. 2. Strabiſmus commodus. When one eye in 
mpariſon with the other, from greater weakneſs or mo- 
lity, cannot accommodate itſelf to the other. 3. Stra- 
ſus neceſarius. When ſome change takes place in 
| ſituation or figure of the eye or a part of it. It may 
cauſed from habit contracted by mocking thoſe who 
unt; by viewing many agrecable objects at once; by 
icing the eye of an infant obliquely to a candle, or a 
now, &c. or this diſorder may proceed from a fault 
d the firſt conformation of the eye, or ſome particular 
nt of it; or the weakneſs of one eye may produce this 


ng, or too ſhort, preternaturally relaxed or contracted ; 


at of the eye-lid, may alſo be a cauſe; ſpaſm, or an 
wlexy, may alſo produce it. „ 
loſe who /quint from ſome accident after they are 
pwn up, ſee double; but when they /quint from their 
llancy they do not. | 


Mz them to look at their faces in a looking-glaſs, and re- 
Fat this attempt for a quarter of an hour, night and 
warming; and while this method is in uſe, the eyes ſhould 
K waſhed with Hungary water; to ſtrengthen the muſcles 


Kt dt. Yves on the Diſorders of the Eyes. | 
TRAMEN CAMELORUM. Camel's hay. 
NIRAMONIUM. Thorny apple. It is the datura 
2 or datura fœtida pericarpiis ſpinoſis erectis 
i 
Moſum of Gerard; and the ſolanum maniacum of 
aſcorides, | 
The root is long, large, and fibrous. The ſtalk is of a 
"* zcen, ſtrong, and near three feet high. The leaves 
1 "ge, of a lively green, placed on ſtrong peduncles; 
15 are broad, pointed at the extremity, beautifully in- 
= and are placed without any regular arrangement. 
K the leaves, particularly the upper ones, riſe up 
Rt the flowers. The flower appears in Auguſt, 
8 0 
alle dorder in five parts; they grow at the bifurcation 
tle branches, are large, and of a milk white colour, 
add ſometimes they have a tinge of purple or velvet. 


like a pile of velvet, but ſhort and flat, and it is ex, 


niting, Dr. Hunter thinks, that the cavity is contract- 


Srabiſmus habitualis. When from a cuſtom of uſing 


klect in the other; the muſcles of the eye may be too 


nor in the orbit, or an adheſion of the eye to ſome | by | : SE 
Cold water is uſed by ſome ; but if the ſtrain is deen, 


dome attempt to remove this defect in children, by ſet⸗ 
nh the temples and the forehead three times a-day. 


, foliis ovatis glabris of Linnæus. The ftramonium | 


one petal, funnel-ſhaped, tubular, and folded 


8 


Morb. Chron. lib. iii. cap. ii. Aretæus | The ſced veſſel is oval, large, and covered with flor', 


ſharp, and ſtrong thorns. The ſeeds are brown, 

It is a nitive of America, | | | 

The ſeeds and leaves reccived into the human ſtomach 
produce a vertigo, and afterwards m:dneſs. Boerhaave 
relates that ſome boys who had eaten ſome ſecds of Hern 
apples, were ſeized with giddineſs, horrible imaginations, 
terrors, and delirium: and that thoſe who did not ſoon 
vomit, died. Some ſay it cauſes convulſions. 

This plant hath a difagreeable, nauſcous ſmell, when 
rubbed between the fingers. According to tbe relations 
of ſome, the leaves are ſaid to be cooling, and the ſeeds 
narcotic 3 others obſerve, that the ſeeds produce a flrange 
kind of delirium, which continues twenty-ſour hours; 
and that the root occaſions uneaſy {lcep and troubleſome 
dreams, | 

In caſe of injury from the ſeeds or any other part of 
this ſpecies of datura, procecd as in caſes of poiton by 
muſhrooms. See AMANITA and VENENU Me 

Dr. Storck took /{ramonium offic. datura pericarpus 
ſpinoſis erectis ovatis, Linn. He preſſed out the juice 
from the freſh plant, and inſpiſſated it to an extract, and, 
in different cates, gave it in doſes from gr. ſs. to 7 i. in 
twenty-four hours. In epileptic diſorders, convulſions, 
and madnels, it proved to be a medicine of ſingular eſli- 
cacy ; he cured ſeveral patients whoſe diſorders were vio— 
lent, and of long continuance, with it. See Miller's Bot. 
Off. Dr. Storck on the Stramonium ; Withering's Bot. 
Arrang. Med. Muf. vol. i. p. 448. &c. Wilmer's Obſ. on 
Poiſonous Vegetables. | 


milk. | : 
STRANGURIA, from orplys, the genitive caſe cf 


opa, a drop, and obo, wine. A ftiangury. It is a 


| diſcharge of Vwiue by drops, attended with pain, Sce 


DysUnIA. BER 

STREMMA, from rg, to tn. A ſtrain. When 
a membranous, or tendinous part is ſtretched beyond its 
proper limits, it is ſaid to be ſtrained. This accident 


| happens chiefly about the joints, occaſions weakneſs and 


pain there, with ſwelling, and often a total inability to 
move. A ſtrain approaches very nearly to the nature of a 
contuſion, and, as in contuſions, reſt, with the applica- 
tion of warm vinegar, three or ſour times a day, will be 
proper; and when the ſymptoms abate, in proportion 
thereto let a little ſpirit be added to the vinegar, which 
now may be uſed cold, and a bandage may be made uſe 


— 


of ſtrength returns. Dr. Lobb adviſes the uſe of vinegar, 


in the vinegar, then two or three hours after rub in the 
ſpirit. 


it does no ſervice; if there is inflammation, it does harm, 


be recent caſes too, in which it can be of ſervice. 
_ STRIDOR. Grinding of the teeth. Hippocrates ob- 
ſerves, that in acute diſeaſes this ſymptom is uſually fatal 
if-the patient has not been accuſtomed to it in his child- 
hood. x 75 | 1 5 
- STRIGIL,, or Strigilis. An inſtrument with which to 
ſcrape off the ſweat during the gymnaſtic exerciſes of the 
ancients; and, in their baths, ſtrigils were made of me- 
tals, horn, ivory, and were curved : ſome were made of 
linen. 0 | | | 
 STRIGMENTUM. The ſtrigments, filth, or ſordes, 


ſcraped from the ſkin in baths, and places of exerciſe ; 


the ſweat mixed with the duſt raiſed in the place of exer- 
ciſe, or purpoſely ſtrewed on the bodies of them who were 
there engaged. Strigments were of three ſorts: 1. Sweat. 
2. Sweat with the duſt and oil, which was rubbed on the 
bodies of the men. 3. Oils and duſt fcraped from ſtatues, 


ſolving the copper. FR 
STRONGYLUS. Round worms. See VERMES. 
- STRUMA. The flruma of the ancients were thoſe 
ſcrofulous tumors that were encyſted. See ScrRoFULA. 
STRYCHNOMANIA. So the ancients called the 
diſorder produced by eating the deadly nightAhade. 
STRTCHNOS. S0 Theophraſtus called the deadly 


STRANGALIDES. Hard tumors in the breafls from 
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of to ſupport the weakened part, until the natural degree 
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and of rectified ſpirit of wine alternately, Grft rubbing 
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ſo that it is only in flight, and ſuperficial, and theſe muſt 


ſome of theſe /?r:gments were only the ſweat, others were 


and which often partock of verdegrite, irom the oil dif- 
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inſerted into the cartilaginous appendix of the os hyoides. 


| loides, and runs to the cornu and baſis of the os hyazdes. 


| fixed round the neighbouring tuberoſity of the os ſca- 


ST V 


night-ſhade. In Linnæus's Syſtem of Vegetables, it is 
a genus of plants in the claſs pentandria, and order mono- 
ynia. Its two ſpecies are the /trychnos nux vomica, and 
rychnos colubrina, | | | 
STUM. It is muſt, whoſe fermentation hath been 
prevented, or prematurely ſupprefled, by fumigation with 
ſulphur. | 
STUPOR. Loſs of feeling. The fame as anaſthæſia. 
Or it is a tranſitory numbneſs, ſuch as is occaſioned by 
accidental prefſure, &c. 


STUPOR DENTIUM. An affection of the teeth, 
in which a certain pain is felt in the membrane which ſur- 
rounds them, and by which ſenſation is in a degree de- 
ſtroyed. It is produeed by taking acid and auſtere ſub. 
ſtances into the mouth. | | 

STUPA, or Stuppa. A ſtupe. It is a piece of cloth 


uſually of flannel, dipped im ſome proper liquor, and ap- 


plied to an affected part. 
 STYLIFORMIS, i. e. Gr:phoides. ES 
STYLOCERATOHYOIDEUS, Stylo, from the y- 
loid proceſs, and x:pata, horns of the hyoides. Stylo: ſtyloid 
roceſs, i. e. Stylohyoides. | 
STYLO- CHONDRO- HYOiD AUS. So Douglas 


names one of the muſcles called ſtylohyoidæus, becauſe it is 


STYLO-CLOSSI. From / lus, a pencil, and gleſſa, a 
tongue. "Theſe muſcles riſe from the inner- part of the 
ſtyloid proceſs, and go the whole length of the tongue, 


ſerving to expand it. 
STYLO-HYOIDES. It riſes from the proceſſus ſty- 


Generally its fibres paſs on each ſide of the tendon of the 
digaſtric muſcle. | | 


S TY LOIDES PROCESSUS, from gs, a pencil, and 


ei dog, form, See TEMPORUM OssA. | | 
STYLOIDES RADIALIS [LIGAMENTUMJ. It is 


hoides. | 


STYLOIDES ULNZ [LicamMEnTUM). Ir is fixed 


in the os cuneiforme, and then in the os unciſorme, from | 
whence it is a little ſtretched over the fourth bone of the | 


metacarpus. | | 
 STYLO MASTOIDEUS FORAMEN. This hole 
is the orifice of the paſſage for the portio dura of the audi- 
tory nerve, which runs behind the tympanum. 
STYLO PHARYNG AI. Theſe muſcles riſe from 
the beginning of the ſtyloid proceſſes, and are inſerted in- 
to the pharynx, and into the thyroid cartilage. | 
STYMATOSIS. A bloody diſcharge from the penis. 
STYPTICA, from 5upw, to aſtringe. Styptics, or 
medicines which ſtop hzmorrhages, Of /7yprics for ſtop- 
ping hæmorrhages there are few to be depended on; their 
uſefulneſs is only in very flight cafes, and the-beſt of them 
is the lycoperdon. 1 . | 
STYRAYX, alſo called ſtorax; and becauſe it was for- 
merly. brought to us in reeds or canes, it was named fy. 
ra calamita. Caſper Bauhine calls the tree that affords 
it /{yrax folio mali cotonei, becauſe its leaves are like thoſe 


of the quince-tree. Ray calls the tree from which the li- 
quid /tyrax is obtained, ſtyrax aceris folio, becauſe its leaves 


_ reſemble thoſe of the maple. It is the fyrax officinale, 
or ſlyrax Syriacum, foliis mali cotonei, floribus albis, 
Linn. The Syrian forrax tree. 


Storaæ is the molt fragrant of . reſins, and, in- 


deed, of all the vegetable ſubſtanc There are three 
kinds: 1. The fine fort, called the red /forax; it is the 
pure native juice which flows from inciſions made into 
the trunk of the tree; it is not in tears, but in maſſes, 
ſometimes compoſed of whitiſh, and pale reddiſh brown 
lumps; ſometimes it is of an uniform reddiſh yellow, or 
browniſh appearance, unctuous and ſoft like wax, and 
tre from viſible impurities. With this kind we rarely 
meet. 2. The common /torax : this is ſuppoſed to be the 
thinner juice thickened with ſaw-duſt, for it is more fra- 
grant than the pure ſort, both whilſt mixed with the ſaw- 
duſt, and when ſeparated therefrom by means of rectified 
ſpirit of wine; its flavour is alſo of the ſame kind, It is 
now brought in large pieces, of a reddiſh brown colour, 
foftiſh, and, as it were, unctuous to the touch, yet brit- 
tle and friable. This is the only fort that is generally 


—_—_— 


| 


The ſame ſaline matter is obtained from the Pure 1 


9 


lege. 3. Storax in the Jump: it is in mon 
form texture, and of a yellowiſh red, or'by 
ſometimes interſperſed with whitiſh grains 
ed ſtorax in the tear. 


then 3 ii. 9 i. of thick butyraceous oil; afterwards 


and is ſuppoſed to be artificial. It is not in prese 


left carotid, which commonly lie in the middle bet 
them. The origin of the left ſubclavian artery uſua'!s 
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It is the produce of Syria, Cilicia, 3 
ſome ſay that true ſtoraæ is alſo a produce 
is a ſoit in America, but it differs much 
It exudes from the leaves of the trees in the warm ei 
where it is produced; but is moſt abundant _ 
by making inciſions through the bark thereof "IM 
Neumann ſays, that an ounce of common for 

out to rectified ſpirit of wine, fix drams ot ala | 
ter, then to water half a dram of gummy ond the 
was ſaw-duſt; and that on heating another od 
water firſt, he obtained two drams of gummy the | 
ſpirit half an ounce of reſin. Pure ſpirit tales Wy 
from the /orax by diſtillation, but water takes 95 
of its flavour; and when it is almoſt all drawn FM: a 
ſubtil eſſential oil riſes, in the proportion of ah ry is 
from 3 xvi. The reſiduum on being urged wit a lit 
degree of heat, afforded eumatic| 


nd Pam 4 
of Italy. 4 
from the aha 


Jus 


3 ix. of an empyreumatic liq 
5 1. of an empyreumatic oil, which had notlung of 
{mell of the /orax, along with 3 v. of an acid ip1rit, 
waſhing the butyraceous oil with warm water, then & 
the water in a cool place, a ſmall portion of ſaline m 
ſeparated, which appeared like the flowers of D2njarl 


by boiling it in water. Ihis ſpirit carries but itte f 
the /orax in diſtillation ; vet if twice its weight of the 
of tartar is added, a ſpirit is obtained which is {trot 
impregnated with both the taſte and ſmell of this iq 
The ſtrongeſt, and the molt fragrant principle, ſerat 
from ſtoraæ, is the ſubtile, ſlightly empyreumatic oil x! 
ariſes firſt in diſtilling of it. | | 

It is chiefly uſed as a perfume, but is ſometimes 
as a medicine, and that both externally and interny 
its qualities are to reſolve and ſtrengthen. Sce Le! 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
SUYRAX LIQUIDA. Liquid ſtorax. Tt is a: 
ous juice obtained from a tree in Virginia and Mex 


which Ray calls /yrax aceris folio, The juice call. ay 
quid amber, is ſaid to exude from the leaves of tis 
ſpontaneouſly, but more freely from inciſions ma? in ed pel 


trunk of it; and the liquid ſtorav is ſaid to be obtained lenf 
boiling the bark and the ſmall branches in water, ! * 
ſorts of liquid /torax are diſtinguiſhed, but the fort w 25 
is commonly met with, is of a weak ſmell, a grer co 1 
See Neumann's Chem. Works; Philoſ. Tranſ. No.3 at, 0 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Jo _ 
STYRAX ALBA. The white Peruvian balſum. Faith 
SUBALARIS VENA, ſram ſub, under, and a., K. 
armpit. The axillary verf. | RE 3 a 
SUBCLAVLE ARTERIXM, from /uo, u, "a 
clavicula, the channel. bone. The ſubclavian arteries. 15 ; 
are fo called from their ſituation being under the clan 1 
They ariſe from the arch of the aorta, on cach [ide 0! In 
Ing; ; 
My ot 
deins! 
be ve 
tobace 


* 


* . the aorta aſcendens. Theſe ar!cr!es 01 _ 
terminate at the upper edge of the firſt rib betwee 
lower inſertions of the firſt ſcalenus muſcle, aud 


they go out of the thorax, they take the name © 5 kin. 
teriæ axillares. 5 theſe f 
SUBCLAVIUS MUSCULUS. It riſes b ** dom 
tendon from tlie anterior part of the cartilage 0! "2 in 5 
rib, cloſe to the ſtrong ligament which connects "I houlg 


: : . x! > | de 041 
to the clavicle, runs along the whole under joe of 


tient c 
clavicle into the coracoid proceſs, where 


+ 41 
15 aries! 
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. 5 - 142181! ups 
to the clavicle. Its uſe is to bring the casa“ "ae 
and forwards. Kiener ener 
SUBCOSTALES. Theſe muſcles are. *-** ". | frrer, 


or leſs obliquely on the inſides of the rib5 ned 


Wo 
POSI ths 
; - - 2 Wii * 
angles, and running in the fame direction J 


Of trez 


Xtreing 
ternal intercoſtals. They are fixed by both eo 10 luceeſz 
the ribs ; the inferior being always at à fle . J 
and fevera !“ 


from the vertebrz than the ſuperior, her 2 
between the two inſertions. way rg 


SUBCUTANEUS, i. e. Platyſma Myoides, bz © 


met with, and that which is ordered by the London col- 


4 


. + of vera ; 
SUBER, The cork-tree. It is 2 kind 9% © little r: 


SUB 


ak; it is a native of Italy, France, Spain, and other warm 
: 40 of Europe. The bark ſeparates ſpontaneouſly f:om 
0 tree, and a new one follows it. It 1s this bark that is 
cut into corks for ſtopping of bottles. ; 
SUBHUMERALIS VENA, i. e. Articularis vena, 
gUBLIMAIIO. Sublimation. It is the condenſing 
and collecting in a ſolid form, by means of veſſels aptly 
conſlructed, the fumes of bodies raiſed from them by the 
application of a proper heat. Fluids are ſaid to diſtil, and 
{lids to ſublime. If the ſubliming matter concretes into a 


maſs, it 18 commonly called a ſublimate; if into a pow- 


dety form, it is called flowers. See the Dict. of Chem. 
SUBLIMATIONES URINE, i. e. Enzoremata, 
BLIMATUM. Sublimate. 1. e. Merc. coroſ. alb. 
SUBLIMIS. A name for the perſoratus digitorum, 
and of the flexor muſcles of the feet. | 
SUBLINGUALIS ARTERIA. The ſublingual arte- 
ry is the ſecond branch from the external carotid; it riſes 
:liitle above the ſuperior guttural artery; it runs in for- 
wards, upwards, and over the cornu of the os hyoides, 
and finks into the tongue to ſupply all the adjacent muſ- 
des. It is alſo called the ranine artery. Þ 
SUBLINGUALES GLANDULA. The ſublingual 
glands. They lie between the mylo-hyoidzi and the ge- 
nio gloſſi muſcles, and almoſt always diſcharge their ſa- 
lra in the ſame place with the ſubmaxillary glands under 
the tongue. | = 1 
SUBLUXATIO. Subluxation. It is where the head 
of a bone is not quite out of its ſocket, but reſts upon the 
brim. | | 
SUBMERSIO. Drowning. In Dr. Cullen's Noſolo- 
ey, it is a variety of the apoplexia ſuffocata. Sauvage 
terms it aſphyxia immerſorum. Inſtances have occurred 
of perſons lying under water for 6x hours, and afterwards 
to have been reſtored to life and health ; two hours have 
been employed in the recovery of thoſe who had lain long 


dearours, and at length ſucceſs hath followed. Strange 


pits aſſert, that no terreſtrial animal can be recovered, if 
it continues ſix minutes under water at one time, without 
breathing. Very little water is ever ſwallowed by drown- 


nſeafible, and then on attempting, a little water is ſucked 
in, and a ſmall portion of it paſſes into the lungs. On 
ning the body out of the water, it muſt not be laid on 
the cold earth, but on a warm bed, the cloaths that are 
vet being firſt ſtripped off; or it may be laid in the hot 
ſun, or any warm place, there to be rubbed with coarſe 
Cloths until a glow is perceived in the ſkin; a ſtrong 
healthy perſon may blow his warm breath into the patient's 


Wl air be directed into the lungs, if an opening was 
made into the trachea, as propoſed in the article tracheo- 
tomy; becauſe the air blown into the mouth may paſs 
My by the eſophagus into the ſtomach ; or the ſmoke 


Lawn 
Cad! 
de of : tobacco may be conveyed into the patient's mouth, or 
bete dis throat may be tickled with a feather to excite a vomit- 
ualls lg; after which let him be laid before a warm fire, or on 
each 


"15 may be opened to ſet the circulation forward again, 
ne veins in other parts will rarely bleed; the fumes of 
tobacco may be thrown up the inteſtines ; volatiles and 
mulants may be applied to the noſe and the tongue: 
beſe are moſt uſeful after bleeding. If theſe fail, bronch- 
%My may be performed, and warm breath may be blown 
mat the aperture, until ſigns of life appear ; not any thing 
* be forced down the throat, but as ſoon as the pa- 
Ka can attempt to ſwallow, give him a draught of warm 
der, with a table-ſpoonful of muſtard in it, to drink. 
na theſe means until life ſeems to be confirmed. 


90 
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beit] a foliows. In the firſt volume of Dr. Fothergill's 
ch the * „ Dr. Letiſom hath inſerted the following method 
5 <tment, found by the Humane Society to be moſt 
ceſsful on theſe occaſions. 
= he body ſhould not be rolled on the ground, or 
a barrel, nor lifted up by the heels, or be any other 
520 ughly handled, or violently ſnook; but be removed 
* Arenient place, lying as on a bed, with the head a 
called, in as natural a poſition as poſſible. 


mouth to diſtend the lungs ; or better and more certainly 


under water, beſore any advantage was obſerved from en- 


are the reports on this ſubject. Some modern phyſiolo- 


ed perſons; they do not attempt to breathe until they are | 


ny other warm place, until life appears. The jugular 


enera | 
iy, aſter recovery, an oppreſſion, a cough, and a 


| 


IT. The body, well wiped with a cloth, ſhould be placed 


in a warm bed or blanket; but not too near a large fire. 
Bottles of hot water ſhould be laid to the bottoms of the 


feet, joints of the knees, and under the arm pits. A 


warming-pan moderately heated, or hot bricks wrapped 


in cloths, ſhould be rubbed over the body, particularly 


along the back. The natural warmth of a healthy per- 
ſon, eſpecially a child, lying cloſe to the body, hath been 
found very efficacious. The room ſhould be kept open 
and airy, with few perſons in it. The ſhirt of an attend- 
ant, or {kin of a ſheep freſh killed and warm, may be 
uſed to advantage. Should the accident happen in the 


neighbourhood of a warm bath, brew-houſe, bake-houſe, 


glaſs-houſe, ſaltern, ſoap manufactory, or any fabric 
where warm [eees, aſhes, embers, grains, ſand, water, 
&c. can be eaſily procured, it will be very proper to place 
the body in any of theſe, moderated to a degree of heat, 
very little exceeding that of a healthy perſon, _ 

III. The body being placed in one or other of the above 


_ advantageous ſituations, various ſtimulating means ſhould 


be immediately employed. The moſt efficacious are, 
blowing with force into the lungs, by applying the mouth 
to that of the patient, cloſing at the ſame time his noſ- 
trils; throwing the ſmoke of tobacco up the fundament 
into the bowels, by means of a clyſter-pipe or ſumigator z 
a pair of bellows may be employed until the others can 
be procured ; rubbing the belly, cheſt, back and arms, 


with a coarſe cloth, or dry falt, fo as not to rub off the 


ſkin, or with a flannel dipped in brandy, rum, or gin; 
applying ſpirit of hartſhorn, volatile ſalts, or the like, to 
the noſtrils, and rubbing them on the temples frequently; 


tickling the throat with a feather, to excite a propenſity 


to vomit ;z and the noſtrils alſo with a feather or ſnuff to 


provoke ſneezing. The body ſhould at intervals be ſhaken, 


and varied in its poſition, | | | 

IV. If there be any ſigns of returning life, ſuch as ſigh- 
ing, gaſping, twitching, beating of the heart, return of 
natural warmth or colour, a ſpoonful of water may be 
adminiſtered, to try if the power of ſwallowing be re- 


turned; if it be, a ſpoonful or two of warm wine, or of 
brandy and water, may be given to advantage, but not 


before. 


Early bleeding has been found pernicious, and eren 
fatal; it is not always applicable, though it may ſome- 
times be employed by a perſon of ſkill, to remove or pre- 


vent ſymptoms of inflammation. 


N. B. The above methods of reſtoring life are applica- 


ble to various other caſes of apparent ſudden death, whe- 


ther from hanging, apoplectic and convulſive fits, cold, 
ſuffocation by damps or noxious vapours, proceeding from 
coal mines, confined air of wells, caves, cifterns, or from 


the mult of fermenting liquors. Bn 


See Tiſſot's Advice to the People; Med. Muſæum, 
vole in p. 270, %% | 
_ SUBOCCIPITALES NERVI. So the tenth pair of 
nerves are called which proceed from the head. 'They 
are ſmall; they paſs out at the foramen magnum, between 


the baſis of the ſkull, and the tranſverſe proceſs of the at- 


las, where they form a ganglion, and give branches to 


the adjacent muſcles; after which, forming a ſort of arch 
with an aſcending twig of the firſt cervical pair, a branch 
is (ent off, which is called the occipital nerve. „ 
SUBORBITARIUS. A branch of the upper maxillary _ 


branch of the fifth pair of nerves; it runs on the lower 

part of the orbit of the eye, &c. | 
SUBPOPLITEUS, i. e. Popliteus. 9 
SUBSCAPULARIS. It riſes from the whole inner 


ſurface of the ſcapula; it paſſes under the coracoid proceſs, 


and is inſerted into the external tubercle of the os humeri, 
juſt below its head. | Ree | i 

SUBSULTUS, from /, under and ſalio, to leap; is 
the ſame as ſpaſmodic, or a convulſion of the clonic kind, 
from the ſenſe of leaping, which the tendons give to the 
hand lying upon them. A twitching of the tendons 
alſo an involuntary twitching, or ſpaſmodic contraCtion of 
the muſcular parts. — ——— 

SUCC AGO, i. e. the rob of any fruit. 

SUCCENTURIATUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Pyrami- 
dalis. 

SUCCENTURIATI RENES, i. e. Capſulæ atrabi- 


latiæ. : 


SUCCINGENS 
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SUCCINGENS MEMBR ANA. The diaphragm.“ 
SUCCINUM, called alſo carabe, or karabe, and elec- 
trum. It is found in ſeveral parts of the world: the 
moſt conſiderable quantities are taken up from regular 
mines in ſome of the inland countries belonging to the 
king of Pruſſia; but the fineſt forty are thrown up by the 
ſea, particularly in ſtormy weather, about Pillau, _ 
There are various conjectures reſpecting the origin of 
amber, but the moſt probable is, that it is inſtantly formed 
by the concourſe of mineral oil, or petroleum, with vi- 
triolic acid. And thus it is eaſy to conceive how inſects, 
of the molt tender kind, are enveloped, without injuring 
them, or altering their nhtural appearances. Some aſſert 
that bitumens are efſenttally mineral; others (and by far 
the greateſt number) that they. proceed originally from 
vegetable ſubſtances. In favour of this latter opinion, 
Macquer, in his Dic. of Chem. ſays, 1ſt, that no body, 
the origin of which is certainly minefal, contains the 
ſmalleſt portion of oil; 2dly, it is probable that the qua- 
lities by which bitumens differ from reſins and other oily 
matters, vegetable and animal, are either the natural ef- 
fects of time vpon theſe oily matters converted into bitu- 
mens, or of an alteration produced upon them by mineral 
acids; or rather they are the effects of both theſe cauſes 
united; 3dly, by combining mineral acids with vegetable 
oils, compounds may be formed much reſembling natural 
bitumens; and to which perhaps nothing but a ſufficiently 
long digeltion is wanting to render them true bitumens; 
gthly, we cannot doubt that the vegetable and animal 
matters continually deſtroyed on the ſurface of the earth, 
the juices of which can penetrate deep therein, muſt in- 
troduce into the earth much oily matter, which in time 
may become bitumens; ;thly, many entire vegetables 
and animals have been found in large quantities at very 
> conſiderable depths in the earth. Under ground, im- 
menſe beds of twrf are daily found, and large branches of 
half decompoſed bituminous and petrified foſſil wood, 
which can be nothing elſe but conſiderable portions of the 
ſurface of the earth, thus buried by accidents now for- 
got. All theſe matters are ſufficient to furniſh the earth 
with a large quantity of truly oily ſubſtance, which pro- 
bably can be formed only in the organized bodies of ve- 
getables and animals. Dr. Saunders, in his Lectures on 
the Theory and Practice of Chemiſtry, ſays, all foſſil in- 
flammable matter is ſuppoſed to,proceed from animal and 
vegetable matters, alteted by time; he further obſerves, 
that ſulphur is obtained by mixing vitriolic acid and ſpirit 
of wine rectified, or oil. On the other hand, Dr. Lewis 
obſerves, that the oil of amber differs from all thoſe of 
the vegetable kingdom; and agrees with the mineral pe- 
trolea, in not being ſoluble, either in its rectified or un- 
rectified ſtate, by ſpirit of wine, fixt alkaline lixivia, or 
volatile alkaline ſpirits; the oil, after long digeſtion or 
agitation, ſeparating as freely as common oil does from 
Water: he further obſerves, that mineral bitumens are 
different in their qualities from the vegetable reſins; and 
in the mineral kingdom we find a fluid oil, very different 
from vegetable oils. The mineral oil is changed by mi- 
neral acids into a ſubſtance greatly reſembling bitumen 
and the vegetable oils are changed by the ſame acids into 
{ubſtances greatly reſembling the natural reſins. From 
bitumens we gain by diſtillation the mineral oil; and 
from reſins the vegetable oil, diſtinct in their qualities as 
at fiſt; vegetable oils and reſins have been heated with 
all known mineral acids, but have never yielded any 
thing ſimilar to the mineral bitumens. It ſeems, there- 
fore, as if the oily products of the two kingdoms were 
ſpecifically and eſſentially different. The laws of chemi- 
cal enquiries at leaſt demand that we do not look upon 
them any otherwiſe until we are able to produce from one 
a ſubſtance ſimilar to the other: when this is done, and 
not before, the preſumption that nature effects the ſame 
change in the bowels of the earth, will be of ſome 
weight. See Dr. Lewis's Note in his Tranſlation of Neu- 
man's Chemiſtry, vol. vii. p. 3. Neumann fays, in ſpeak- 
ing of amber, it is molt probable, that amber is gene- 
rated inſtantly from the concourſe of mineral oil, or pe- 
troleum with vitriolic acid, in the form of vapours. | 
The yellow amber ſhould be of a citron yellow, or of a 
golden colour, bright, tranſparent, caſily taking fare, and 
exhaling a pleaſant fragrant ſmell. 


much; the receiver may be left unluted; 


colour, of a pungent, penetrating, grateful acid taſte; it 


it is diſcovered by laying it on a red hot iron, on which the 


nagogues: externally it is applied to weak, rheumatic, 


SUD 


In Holland, a vegetable reſin, called gummi de 
is ſold under the name of American amber; but it 
electric than amber, wants the peculiar ſmell ; 
when it is burning, diſſolves readily in {pirit 
when diſtilled it does not afford the ſame pri 
amber does. | 

If amber is diſtilled in a retort by a ſtrong heat 
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„it yields 


a phlegm, or oil, which grows thicker and thicker a8 the oe 
diſtillicg continues, and a particular kind of (alt The . l 
: them, 


amber is powdered and mixed with three times its 
of white ſand before it 1s committed to diſtillation 
tort is half filled with it, and then the fire is grady 
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| Y ; » ally in- , 
creaſed until a phlegm riſes, but not more than to hrs * 
water boil; after this the heat ſhould be greater, but ora. wen 
dually increaſed, yet not ſo as to make the amber imell 3 
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caſionally removed, and the ſalt ſwept o 
ed from melting with the oil that riſes 
continued until no ſalt is ſeen to ariſe. 
tion is ended, gather all the ſalt together, and dry it b 
preſſing it gently between ſome ſheets of ſpongy Paper; 
then to purify it, boil it in the phlegm that aroſe in the 
beginning of the diſtillation, (and which is called the ſpirit 
of amber) or it may be boiled in common water, then et 
to cryſtallize; this may be repeated until it is ſufficiently 
freed from its oil. When this ſalt is pure, it is of a white 


diffolves in rectified ſpirit of wine with diſſiculty, though 
aſſiſted by heat, but readily in water. os 
The ſalt of amber is mixed with ſal ammoniac; but this 
is diſcovered by an urinous ſmell arifing on rubbing it 
with the ſalt of tartar; it is mixed with nitre, but this is 
diſcovered by the nitrous taſte. When mixed with cream 
of tartar, it is diſcovered by diſſolving it in water, forthe 
ſalt of amber readily diflolves and leaves the cream of tar- 
tar undiſſolved. When it is mixed with the falt of coral, 


ſalt of amber flies off, but that o 
form of a white powder, | 

This ſalt is given in doſes from gr. iii. to g i. Boer- 
haave extols it as an antihyſteric, and other phyſicians attri- 
bute many other virtues to it. Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh 
ſays, that when diveſted of the oil, it is no better than 
common ſalt. At preſent it is rarely uſed, except to ret- 
der the operation of aloetic and reſinous purges more mild, 
and alſo more certain, | 

The oil which riſes in diſtillation may be rectiſted by 
diſtilling it from pure water. The rectified oil hath 4 
ſtrong bituminous ſmell, and a pungent acrid talte; i 
heats the body, and promotes the fluid ſecretions ; it 1s 
chiefly ufed as an antihyſteric, and an aſſiſtant to emme— 


f the coral remains in the 


and paralytic limbs. This oil agrees with the mineral 
oils in refuſing to mix with vinous ſpirits. 
Several preparations have been made from amr, but 
they are rarely uſed. See Neumann's Chem. Works; 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Tournefort's Mat. Med. Dict. 0 
Chem. 3 
Succinum Nigrum, alſo called agath, jet, jeat. Pas 

| amber, and gagates. It 18 found in many countrics, 7 
the fineſt is in England. It is a kind of coal, and vo 
ly uſed for making into boxes, cups, &c. It en 
diſtillation an acid liquor, a thick black oil, ang 3 1 
black oil. Some ſay it differs from the kennel coal, in 
the coal does not flame out except blown upon * 
bellows, nor does it contain ſo much bituminous oil, ] 
SUCCISA, alſo called morſus-diaboli, ſcabro!0 oy 
tegro. Common devil's bit. It is a ſpeci:s of ** 
it grows in meadows and paſture grounds, and wo 
at the end of ſummer. The roots are faid io be plex 
mic; the leaves are often ſold for the leaves of 07" 
ſcabious, they are alexipharmic, reſolvent, bitter, "I 
the ſame qualities as the ſcabious for which they eee 
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SUCCUBUS. A ſpecies of night-mare. „ though i 
SUDAMEN.  Tranſitory, red, ſtinging ſpots on d y prove 
ſkin. | 


1 n of pd 

SUD AMINA. Heat pimples, or an 1 11 

tules, which ſucceed an inordinate ſweat. n af 10 
ſymptomatic miliary fever, that is called bea; 

ſee. 


|  SUDOR. Sweat. 


, $ anus 
It it that fluid which _ 


6 


— 


SUF 


rough the pores of the ſkin when we uſe much exerciſe, 


rule ſuch means as ma) increaſe its diſcharge. It con- 
0 


gls of a water, a highly exalted oil, a ſalt, and a terreſ- 
wee OR ANGLICUS. The ſweating ſickneſs. Dr. 
Cullen thinks it a ſpecies of typhus. See HELODES. 
This diſorder 18 thus named from its firſt appearing in this 
land. When Henry the Seventh firſt landed his ſoldiers 
1 Milford Haven, in the year 1483, it appeared amongſt 
dem. la 1485 it was in London; it ſoon diſappeared, 


mtreturn2d five or fix times: the laſt return was in 1551. 


Eis remarked that Engliſhmen, whether they reſided at 
hom?, or fled into other countries, were attacked, whilſt 
breigners in England were unaffected. Different pa- 
dens were varioully affected, but ſome on the firſt ap- 
rince of the diſorder were ſeized with a pain in the 
week, ſcapula, legs, and arms, whilſt others perceived 
ra kind of warm vapour, or flatulence, running through 
koſe parts; and theſe ſymptoms were ſuddenly ſucceeded 
bv a profuſe ſweat, which the patients could not account 
b. The internal parts became firſt warm, and were 
bon after ſeized with an incredible heat, which thence 
Iguled itſelf to the extremities of the body. An intole- 
whe thirſt, reltleſlueſs, and indiſpoſition of the heart, 
her, and ſtomach, were the next ſymptoms, which were 
kicezeded by an exceſſive head-ach, a delirium, in which 


kel extenuation of the body, and an irreſiſtible ne- 
ſity of flezying. In ſome the ſwear ſtopped in the be- 
ming, and their limbs became moderately cool; but this 
rcvation being afterwards promoted, the matter of it 


ines more, and ſometimes leſs in quantity, and of a 
kickiſh conſiſtence. Some were ſeized with a nauſea, 
hers with a vomiting; all, without exception, were af- 
Med with a difficulty of reſpiration. The urine had no- 
king preternatural, except that it was of a thicker con- 


ſe was rather quicker than natural. In thoſe, however, 
(ns, the diſeaſe was moſt mild. | 

The means that were found to be the moſt ſalutary, 
re to keep up the ſweat, after it begun, at leaſt for 
nty-four hours, for by that time the diſeaſe terminated. 
Junng the ſweat, no more aliment was taken than the 
kogth required; fleep was forbid ; and when the ſweat- 
| was over, the patient was to be cautious in going 
mal, Caius de Ephe. Britannica. | 
DUDORIFICA. Sudorifics. Medicines which ex- 
elveat, When the ſweat is to be excited, it ſhould be 
nidered whether the heat of the body is above or below 
udegtee which admits of this evacuation. The uſual 
kat heat in different perſons may ſomewhat vary, and 
Fils an allowance is to be made; but whatever the de- 
e0f heat is in a healthy ſtate, if the perſon is ten de- 
es hotter by Farenh. therm. he cannot be made to 
at It is true, that in ſtriving to raiſe a ſweat by the 
i diuting liquors he will be increaſed above this, and 


Eolng methods muſt be uſed, ſuch as cold water for 
u cool air admitted to the body, and cooling medi- 


Wm, warm water and cordials muſt be uſed, the pa- 
mult be kept in a warm room or in bed. As ſweat- 
weatly cools the body, it ſhould be cautiouſly uſed in 
and putrid fevers. When the patient is very hot, to 
the effects of cold water, and to haſten it through 


b 


10 a, flannel cloths may be wrung out of hot water, 
we 2 A 
ot Mlied round the legs. and thighs, and thus a ſweat 


de produced very ſpeedily. When the ſweat is once 
\ the drink ſhould be warm, and ſupplied more or 
Rely according to the degree and continuance of the 
"% Dweating is rarely of uſe when bleeding is un- 
a in ſuch caſes a gentle perſpiration may ge- 
c Prove ſalutary. See Dr. Home's Medical Tracts 
© liments, p. 220, Exp. v. Mr. Alexander's Ex- 
ny Lays, Exp. ili. a 

NTM. A ſuffumigation. Thoſe made 
ure are generally formed of ſuch ſweet ſubſtances 
bund to be agreeable, and thoſe which are formed 
= we generally. calculated to effect the mouth, 


ſence, and tinged with a fainter colour than uſual. The 


Wet, notwithſtanding, follow; but if the diluting 
WS were not uſed, other means would fail. In this | 


ke patient was trifling and talkative, and after theſe a_ 


x of a dilagrecable ſmell, of different colours, ſome- 


bo breathed in the pureſt air, and had the beſt conſtitu- 


Its given internally. If the heat is below the ſtandard 


| 


— — 


ö 
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throat, or other part to which they are to be applied, in 


ſuch manner as to produce ſome important alteration for 
the removal of ſome diſeaſe. | Folie; ot 
. SUFFOCATIO STRIDULA, alſo called the croup, 
the chock, the ſtuſſing or riſing of the lights. It is a diſ- 
eaſe that hitherto hath only appeared in children, rarely, 
if ever, appearing in any after twelve years of age. Dr. 
Cullen places it as a ſpecies of cynanche, and names it 
cynanche trachealis. UE 

This diſorder appears to be preſent by a peculiar ſharp 


ſhrill voice, not ealily deſcribed; a remarkable freedom 


from all other complaints, though the hour of death be at 
hand; the breathing is quick, and more or leſs labo: ious ; 
the pulſe frequent, ſometimes ſtrong at firſt, but always 
oft and weak towards the end; ſometimes there is a dull 
pain in the trachea, on ſpeaking, or when it is preſſed with 
a finger; and at others an external ſwelling in the upper 


| Part of the ſame tube; the ſenſes are perfeCt to the laſt : 


the progreſs of the diforder is rapid, for generally death 
ſoon ſteps in to conclude it. The face is generally fluſhed, 
though ſometimes it is of a livid colour. Sometimes there 
is a cough, and when it is attendant, it is ſhort and ſtifled, 
and not attended with much expedoration. Dr. Cullen 


| deſcribes it as having for its charaQteriſtic ſymptoms, a 


peculiar croaking ſound of the voice, a diſſicult relpira- 
tion, a ſenſe of ſtraitneſs about the larynx, and a fe- 
ver: or, a hoarſeneſs with ſome ſhrillneſs and ringing 
ſound, both in ſpeaking and coughing, as if rhe noiſe 
came from a brazen tube.” He further remarks, that 
the thick mucous that fills up the trachea may be eaſily 


| ſeparated, and ſometimes is found ſo; in thoſe inſtances 


the inner membrane of the trachea is always free from 
eroſion or ulceration, but uſually ſhews the veſtiges of 
inflammation, being covered with a matter reſembling 
pus, and like to that which is ejected, by coughing ; and 
very often a matter of the ſame kind is found in the bron- 
chiæ, in conſiderable quantity. "Frag 5 
For the moſt part winter is the ſeaſon in which this diſ- 
eaſe occurs; long continued catarths from the meaſles, 


hooping cough, or the {mall pox, are prediſponent cauſes; 
cold and moiſt weather is ſuppoſed to contribute much as 


cauſes. It is moſt common about the ſea coaſt, and in low 
marſhy countries; yet ſometimes is met with in midland 
countries: and its attacks are frequently repeated in the 


ſame child. | 


The ſeat of the diſorder is the cavity of the wind-pipe, 
from a little below the glottis downwards; and the dilor- 


der itſelf conſiſts of the mucus ſeparated there, and be- 


come thick, ſo filling up the paſſage that the air can no 
longer pals freely into the lungs; at firſt it forms a thick 
membranous cruſt, which thickening fills up the cavity of 
the trachea. The back part of the trachea where there 


are no cartilages, ſeems from the inſpection of thoſe who 
die of this diſeaſe, to be its firſt and principal ſeat; as this 
- morbid membrane is often found there, when it is in no 


other part: and indeed, in this part is lodged the greateſt 
number of glands deſigned for the ſecretion of mucus. 
In the mucous glands in general, this diſtemper ſhould 
be conſidered as originally ſeated ; but from particular 
uſes, more directed to thoſe of the trachea; where, from 
the nature of the part, it becomes vilible in a different way 
from what would diſcover it in any other part. It is not 
evidently contagious. | 8 | 

Some diſtinguiſh the croup from the catarrhus ſuffocati- 
vus of Etmuller; from a ſevere cold; from peripneumonic 
complaints; and from ſuch ſymptoms as ariſe from extranc- 
ous bodies lodged in the trachea: an inſtance of which Dr. 
Home mentions in his Enquiry into the Nature, &c. of 
the croup, 

There are two different ſituations of this complaint 
the firſt is more inflammatory and leſs dangerous; in this 
caſe the pulſe is generally ſtrong, the face red, the drought 
great, and evacuations are uſeful: the ſecond is leſs in- 
flammatory and more dangerous; under this the pulſe is 


quick, ſoft, and weak, the tongue is moiſt, the thirſt in- 


conſiderable, there is great anxiety, and death is haſtened 
by evacauations. If this diſeaſe comes on with an old 
habitual cough, or by ſlow degrees, the inflammatory ſtage 
will hardly be perceived. The urine is thin during the 
inflammatory ſtage, but in the purulent one it hath a light, 
ouzy, purulent ſediment. , 7 | 
If on the third or fourth day after the firſt manifeſt at- 
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tacky the breathing is much affected, the pulſe is quick 
and weak, the face red, anxiety great, and the patient 
toſſes himſelf about, the danger is great; but if it is only 
on the firſt or ſecond day, the breathing not bad, the pulſe 
though frequent, yet is ſtrong and firm, and the voice 
not altered, ſome hope may be entertained of a recovery. 
The cough becoming ſtronger, and leſs dry, is uſually the 
firſt ſign of amendment. 

Though this diſeaſe conſiſts in an inflammatory affec- 
tion, it does not commonly end either in ſuppuration or 
gangrene. The troubleſome circumſtance of it ſeems to 


conſiſt in a ſpaſm of the muſcles of the glottis, threaten- 


ing ſuffocation. When this diſeaſe is fatal, it is ſo from 


a ſpaſm ſuffocating, or from matter in the bronchiz, or 


the mucus in the larynx. 

In the inflammatory ſtate bleeding ſhould be uſed as 
freely as the pulſe will admit; the bowels ſhould be kept 
lax; a bliſter muſt be applied to the throat or round 'the 
neck, as ſoon as bleeding and purging have been uſed; 
though if the caſe is very inflammatory an emollient cata- 


plaſm is to be preferred; ſteams from hot vinegar and 


water may be received into the throat with the breath. In 


the purulent ſtate nothing yet quotes we; ſeems to have 


any good effect. Upon the firſt attack of the diſeaſe, vo- 
miting immediately after bleeding, ſeems to be of eonſi- 
derable uſe; ſometimes ſuddenly removing the diſeaſe. 
Antiſpaſmodics do not evidently appear to be uſeful. See 


Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine, ed. 2. p. 681. the Appen- 
dix to Brooks's Practice of Phyſic; the Britiſh Magazine 


for Feb. 1766; Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. i. An Enquiry 

into the Nature, &c. of the Croup, by F. Home, M. D. 

_ SUFFUSIO. See CATARACTA, It is alſo ſynony- 

mous with pſeudoblepſis. e | 
SUFFUSIO AURIGINOSA., A jaundice. 
SUGILLATIO, It is an inflammation in a part, 

Thus a blood-ſhot eye is a ſugillation in the eye. It is 


| uſed as ſynonymous with ecchymoma or ecchymoſis; but it 
ſeems not properly ſo, being more like the enchymoma. 


'The words rages Sug is derived from txxvw, to pour out, 
and ſugillatio, from ſugo, to ſuck, However, as theſe 
words are uſed ſynonymouſly, it may be obſerved that by 


the word ſugillatio, a different cauſe is expreſſed; e. g. | 


an ecchymoſis is cauſed by extravaſation; ſugillation is by 


ſuction; as when cupping glaſſes are applied to a part, 


which by removing the preflure of the air there, occaſions 
the blood to ruſh in and diſtend the veſſels; even into ſuch 
as do not uſually receive red blood, | 

Taking the word /ug//ation as the ſame with ecchymo- 
fis, this diſorder, when ſeated in the eye, takes the name 
of blood-ſhot ; when the ikin is its ſeat, if the colour is 
livid, ſome writers term it pelioma and if black, they call 
it melaſma. Mr. Bell, in the firſt volume of his Surgery, 


ſays, that in blood-letting, it often happens that a ſmall 
tumor is raiſed immediately above the orifice in the vein, 
by the blood inſinuating itſelf into the cellular membrane 


of the neighbouring parts. Such a tumor (he adds) when 
round and ſmall, is termed a thrombus; and when more 
diffuſed, an ecchymoſis. Linnæus names it ſugillatio. Dr. 
Cullen defines it to be a diffuſed tumor, a little elevated, 
and growing darker coloured. The cauſes are preſſure; 
bruiſes 3 blood-letting, either from the orifice in the ſkin 
ſliding over that in the vein, or from cutting the vein 


through. Theſe livid and black ſpots are ſometimes a 


1 of the ſcurvy. 


he ecchymoſis ſhould be diſtinguiſhed in its different 


cauſes; as when happening from blows, bleeding, or 
other external injuries, or from the ſcurvy, or other in- 
ternal cauſe. It {hould be alſo not miſtaken for the enchy- 
moma, or for the ſpurious aneuriſm. | 
In flight caſes, compreſſes dipped in vinegar, applied 
frequently, is all that can be neceſſary for the cure. If it 
tends to ſuppurate, treat it as an abſceſs. If the quantity 
of coagulated blood is conſiderable, diſcharge it by as ma- 
ny inciſions as are required for that end; then treat it as 
an approaching mortification. 
See Heiſter's Surgery ; Van Swieten's Com. on Boerh. 
Aphor. ſect. 324, and 1151. | | 
SULPHUR. Brimſtone. It is a ſolid brittle concrete, 
of a yellowiſh colour, inclining a little to greeniſh, and is 
in ſome degree gloſſy. It conſiſts of the vitriolic acid, 
and a ſmall portion of phlogiſton, Mr, Edwards, in his 


SUP 


Elements of Foſſilogy, deſcribes it as a f 
of inflammables, which in cloſe ebe Cable. the elif 
form of ſtriz ; in the open air is decompounded ku = 
Into penetrating acrid, and ſuffocating fumes; ey. 
deflagrated with nitre, leaves vitriolated tartar 12 
ſometimes found native in the earth in pure, wh 1 
yellow, ſemitranſparent maſſes; but more e. 
opake ones, of a greeniſh, greyiſh, or other colours. in 
termixed with various earthy or ſtony matters, Thein 
pore forts are called fulpbur vivum. The native fi 
are met with chiefly about volcanos in Italy, alſo in 5 i 
of the German, Hungarian, and Swediſh mines Th 
largeſt quantities that are brought into England are fro 
Saxony, from whence we receive it in Irregular maſs 
which are afterwards melted and caſt into rolls, bein il 
mixed with coarſe reſin, flour, and ſuch like ws 
its pale colour; for before it is thus mixed its colour 
deeper. There are /ulphurs of a red colour, but the 
contain a portion of arſenic. Suſphur is an ingredient; 
moſt kinds of ores. The mineral from which the grente 
quantity is extracted is the yellow pyrites, plenty ol whic 
is found in Saxony, where the ſulphur is ſeparated | 
means of heat, and is received in veſſels placed for it 
run into as it melts. : | 
This ſulphur is purified by ſubliming.it, and then it | 
called the flowers of /u{phur ; this operation is perform 
by perſons who ſublime large quantities in a way of trad there! 
and the ſulphur thus ſublimed becomes an article in med . 
cine. ertec 
The flowers of ſulphur are uſed againſt cutanea 
eruptions, particularly the itch; and for its uſefulneſ i 
. ſome diſorders of the lungs, it hath been called animay 
monum. Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, and is vfef 
when the piles are troubleſome; it promotes perfpiratio 
it paſſes readily through the whole habit, and tranſi 
through the ſkin : in coughs, catarchs, and aſthmas, it 
found uſeful, particularly in ſcorbutic habits. 
Sulphur is an active medicine, it reſtrains the aQir 
of ſome other very powerful ones; mixed with mercu 
the regulus of antimony, or with arſenic, they becod 
' - ; | | 
Various are the preparations of ſulphur; but, for i 
ternal uſe, none excels, nor even equals, the flove 
which may be eaſily contrived for taking without anyd 
guſt to the palate : amongſt other modes, the troches, 
directed in the Diſpenſatory of the London College, is 
| elegant one. 5 8 
From ſulphur the chemiſts obtain the greateſt pat 
the vitriolic acid which they uſe. See the Did. of Cie 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 
SUMACH, i. e. Rhus folio ulmi. It is the rhus co 
| aria, Linn. | | | | 
3 MUSCULUS, i. e. Rectus ſope 
oculi. N 
SUPERCILIARES MUSCULI. They are ficfby 
.ciculi. They ariſe from the ſynarthroſis of the oſſa nal x 
the os frontis, and thence run along the direction of 
eye-brows, and are loſt in the middle of them. They! 
preſs the eye-brows, and contract the ſkin over the nol 
 SUPERSCAPULARIS INFERIOR, i. e. lafn 
natus.. | | | 
SUPERSCAPULARIS SUPERIOR, i. e. Supra 
natus. | 
\ + SUPINATOR RADII BREVIS, five Minor. dl 
nator, becauſe it makes the hand ſupine, i. 3 
palm is upwards. It riſes from the outer condile > 
os humeri, goes over the capſular ligament, les e 
the longus, and is inſerted into the internal amen 
of the tubercle of the radius. | 3 
SUPINA TOR RAD II LON GUS, five My" 
riſes fleſhy from the outer edge of the 05 humerh J 
round it, goes down the fore-arm all along (he 4 
covering the artery, and becoming tendinous, . 
generally feel the pulſe, it is inſerted into the anter 
ternal part of the radius. of uf 
SUPPLETA ISCHURIA. A ſuppreſo" 15 
from exceſs of other evacuations, which require * 
fect to ſupply their loſs. * 
SUPPOSITORIUM, from ſupport, # 59%, 
ſuppoſitory. The Greeks call them ptoſtata. 
convenient for promoting ſtools when clyſter 


\ | 
ad 
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"tered. The moſt gentle are made of common alt 
. which may be boiled to the conſiſtence of a 
mn pill, and then rolled to the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, 
ind an inch Or little more in length; theſe are introduced 
into the tectum, where they remain until they are diſ- 
charged by the a they poems . 8 
| ingredients, may be added, according to the 
bet the preſeriber. : 

"UPPRESSORIL. Diſeaſes ariſing from or attended 
ih an oppreſſion of the organs and impeded execretions, 
"SUPPURAN TIA. Suppuratives. There is no uni- 
eral upp ative. As a proper external application, to 
-omote ſuppuration when there 1s a gon jo th heat, a 
ce of oatmeal, or of bread, with milk, may be ap- 
»} whey the heat of the part 1s defective and the tem- 
nent habitually cold, add galbanum, onions, and ſuch 
like materials, to the common bread poultice. 55 
«JPPURATORIA. Suppuratory fever, or fever of 
ration. 
PRA COSTALES, i. e. Levatores coſtarum. 
. 
SUPRA SE . ey are fibres 
that increaſe the breadth of the muſcles of the upper lip. 
SUPRA SPIN ALIS, i. 6. Supra ſpinatus. 
SUPRA SPIN AT US. This muſcle riſes from each 
le between the upper edge of the ſcapula, and the ſpine 
thereof runs under the acromion, and extenſors of the 
ſ:yula, goes acroſs the capſular ligament, and is in- 
ned 2s the inner tubercle, near the head of the hu- 
merus. | 5 
SURA. A name for the fibula; for the gaſtrocne- 
mii muſcles; alſo a ſort of wine. | 
SURALIS ARTERIA, 1. e. Tibialis poſterior ar- 
teria. | 1 
SURALIS VENA. It is a branch from the beginning 
of the tibialis poſterior. | * 
SURDITAS. Deafneſs. The cauſes are, the loſs of 
the external ear, wax or other matter lodged in the exter- 
nal ear, a rupture, or a relaxation of the membrane of 
the drum of the ear, a palſy, or a preſſure on the audi- 
tory nerve, violent noiſe, obſtruction of the Euſtachian 


The molt frequent of theſe cauſes is hardened wax in the 
meatus auditorius, which may be ſoftened and removed by 
ſtequent injections of warm water. See DrsECOEA. 

In caſe of a relaxation of the membrana tympani, a 
Ittle warm brandy, or ſpirit of roſemary, may be dropped 
into the ear now and then. | 9 85 3 
If the Euſtachian tube is obſtructed, relief is ſometimes 
obtained by che wing a cruſt every morning and evening. 

Sometimes ſternutatories have relieved when the cauſe 
bath not been known, | | ; 

When a defluxion of humours are the cauſe, an injec- 


R Extract. ſaturni. 
I 18. m. | 
SUSPENSOR. A bandage to ſufpend the ſcrotum. 
The French call it /a bourſe. It is a cloth large enough 
to contain the fcrotum and the dreſſings, with a fillet on 
tach fide to ſuſpend it about the waiſt, and one before to 
faſten it to the other two in the fore part of the belly. 
dUSPENSORIUS TESTIS, i. e. Cremalter. 

SUSURRUS, i. e. Paracuſis imaginaria, or hearing 
lounds that are not. x | 
SUTURA. A ſuture. In anatomy it is the particu- 
'Tarticulation of the bones which is ſeen in the head. 


gut xxv. ſp. vin. C. gut. I. aq. puriſſ. 


common are thoſe which join the bones of the cranium 
with thoſe of the face. The proper are thoſe which con- 
deck the bones of the cranium, and are the coronal, the 
Ettal, the lambdoidal, and the two ſquamous. 

u ſurgery it is the uniting of the lips of a wound by 
lewing, and theſe are of five kinds. | 
1. The dry /uture. It is made by two pieces of ſtick- 
nz plaſter, each the lenyth of the wound, to which very 
Marrow tapes are fixed at due diſtances. Apply one piece 
«ar one edge of the wound, and the other piece near the 
"ter edge, then gently draw the two ſides of the wound 


©pond exactly ; the knots mult be flip knots. Or, take 


0 


tube, cold, inflammation, abſceſs, the lues venerea, &c. 


don may be made as follows and uſed night and morning: 


Theſe futares are divided into common and proper. The 


ether, and dreſs over the tapes; the tapes ſhould cor- | 


« wp of plaſter, the length of the wound, and cut longi- | owing to the brain, which is the only means of ſenſation. 


SPE 


tudinal holes in it; then apply one ſide near the edge of 
the wound, bring the lips cloſe, and then apply the other. 
After this kind of future is applied, the uniting bandage 
1s convenient to ſupport it. | 

2. The twiſted ſuture. It is alſo called the cireumvo- 
luted future. This is uſed for the hare lip, and in a few 
other inſtances. It is performed by introducing two or 
more pins through the whole ſubſtance of the lips of the 
wound, then twiſting, a waxed thread about them in the 
form of the figure 8. 

3- The interrupted ſuture, alſo called the knotted ſu- 
ture. It is performed with any needle armed with a wax- 
ed thread, by thruſting it through both lips of the wound, 
then tying the thread in flip knots, making a number of 
ſtitches according to the length of the wound, at an inch 
from each other. The needle ſhould go to nearly the 
bottom of the wound. Mr. Juſtamond adviſes a par- 
ticular regard to the direCtion of the longitudinal fibres of 
muſcles in forming this ſuture, and not ſo much to regard 


the direction of the wound; for, if we do not paſs the 


ligature in the direction of the fibres, it will be a continual 
ſtimulus, it will excite the muſcle to action, and occaſion 
a perpetual tugging of the ligature, whence pain, inflam- 
mation, &c. will follow. Mr. Bell, in the firſt volume of 
his Surgery, adviſes, in forming this ſuture, to carry the 
needle and ligature to the bottom of the wound, ſo as to 
afford but little chance of matter collecting underneath z 
and, further, he directs both ends of the thread to be paſſed 
from within outwards; which is readily done by uſing two 


| needles upon each thread inſtead of one. A needle being 


put upon each end of the fame thread, and each needle 
being inſerted at the bottom of the ſore, and puſhed out- 
wardly, ſo as to paſs out at a proper diſtance from the 


edge of the wound, the needles are then to be taken off, 


and the threads allowed to remain till all the ligatures are 
paſſed, which the extent of the ſore ſeems to require. In 
paſſing the ligatures, pierce the ſkin from near half an 
inch to near an inch from the lips of the wound; theſe . 
| diſtances will include all the varieties in the ſize of wounds. 
As ſoon as the threads are all paſſed, the lips of the wound 
ought to be preſſed together and ſupported by an aſſiſtant 
till all the ligatures are firmly tied. | 


tied upon quills, which were laid over the dreſſings that 
immediately covered the lips of the wound. EN 

5. The glover's, or uninterrupted /uture, called alſo the 
ſpiral or the continued. It was uſed in wounds of the 
inteſtines and ſtomach. See Heiſter's Surgery ; Le Dran's 
and Sharp's Operations. | | 

SY COSIS, from ouxzoy, a fig. It is a tumor on the 
anus, which only differs in the ſize from the thymus, 
The Latins call it mariſca. Syco/is is alſo the name of an 
ulcer mentioned in Celſus, lib. vi. c. 3. alſo in Vogel's 
Noſology, which is fungous. | Ee he, 

SYMBOLOGICE. That part of pathology which 
treats of the ſigns and ſymptoms of diſcaſes. 
 SYMPATHETICI NERVI MAJOR, i. 
tercoſtales. 


SYMPATHETICI MEDII, 


e. Nervi in- 
i. e. Par vagum. 
are called. | | | En. | 
SYMPATHIA, from c, together, and wabo, ſuffer- 
ing. Sympathy. Our bodies are, by means of the brain, 
not only endowed with feeling and a power of motion, 
but alſo a remarkable Hmpathy, which is either general or 
particular. That every part of the body hath a /ympathy 
with the whole, is evident from cold water being thrown 
on any part of us that is warm; this produces a ſudden 
contraction of all the veſſels and pores, and thus ſometimes 
puts a ſtop to ſmall hæmorthages. The effluviz of things 
{melled to often communicate new . 1 to the whole 
body. The particular Hmpathy 15 manifeſt by various in- 
ſtances of diſeaſes complained of in one part when the 
cauſe is in a very remote one ; for inſtance, pain in the 
head occaſions ſickneſs in the ſtomach, and ſo does pain 
in the uterus, &c. A ſudden bright ſight entering the 
eye occaſions ſneezing. Some particular ſounds affecting 
the ears ſet the teeth on edge. The ſmell of grateful food 
makes the ſaliva flow into the mouth, &c. &c. &c. : 


All /ympathy ſuppoſes feeling, and therefore muſt be 


This 


4. The quilled ſuture, ſo called becauſe the knots were 


SYMPA'THETICI MINORES. So the auditory nerves 


* 


This further appears from that, the changes in the body, 


occaſioned by the /ympathy of the parts, are ſtopped by 
whatever affects the nervous ſyſtem ſo ſtrongly as to over- 


come the ſenſations that produced the ſympathetic 
fations. | | HIDE LEAs 

Though all Hmpathy is owing to the brain, it is not 
eaſy. to account ſatisfactorily for all the various inſtances 
of /ympathy in particular _ for many of them may 
depend on fuch a ſtate of the brain and other parts as do 
not become the object of our ſenſes. 

A diligent attention to this ſubject, whatever difficul- 
ties attend it, is followed with conſiderable advantage by 
enabling us to account for many ſymptoms of diſeaſes, 
and alſo to proceed ſo certainly to the cute as by any other 
known method we cquld not have atrived at. See the au- 
thors on ircitability and ſenſibility. ; | / 

SYMPHYSIS, from gw, with or together, and po, to 
row. In anatomy it is a kind of articulation, which is 
divided into four ſpecies. 1. Synchondrofis. 2. Syn- 
neuroſis. 3. Syſſarcoſis. And, 4. The /ymphy/is of 
oſſification, to which epiphyſis belong. SEA 5 
In ſurgery it is a coaleſcence of the natural paſſages, as 


ſen- 


the anus, vagina, noſtrils, & c. It alſo expreſſes the firſt 


intention of cure when there is a wound, which is to 
bring together ſeparated parts, and to keep them together. 
SYMPHITTUM, from /ouuguu, to conglutinate. It-is 


a name for moſt ſpecies of comfrey, (ſee Conso11Da) | 
fynocha. 


for ſeveral of the pulmonaria, for the yellow alkanet, a 
| ſpecies of bugle, a ſpecies of ſaxifrage, and of ſome other 
lants. ; 85 
SYMPHITUM 
plant which is ranked among the aſtringent and conglu- 
tinant medicines, but is not in uſe. | 
 SYMPHITUM PEFR AUM. A name for the pru- 
nella, ſanicula, virga aurea, coris monſpeffulana, hyſfo- 
pus vulg. and ſeveral other plants. e 

STMPTOMA, from ovuninrto, to happen together. A 
ſymptom. Galen defines it to be a preternatural affection 
which depends upon a difeafe, or follows it. Thus, /ymp- 
toms are difeaſes produced by an original principal diſ- 
eaſe: but /ymptoms are ſometimes the effect of ſymptoms 
alſo. A ſymptom may be a ſymptom, and a diſorder at the 
ſame time; as when a ſymptomatic fever is produced by a 
phlegmon. F333 0c . | 
A knowledge of the origin and cauſe of ſymptoms con- 
duces to confirm the prognoſis, and to the certain re- 
moval of the diſeaſe. | 5 FS: 

 SYNANCHE. A quinſey. 5 

| SYNARTHROSIS, from cu, with, and aptpor, a Joint. 
Tt is that ſpecies of articulation in which there is no mo- 
tion, and it is of three kinds; the ſuture, the harmonia, 
and the gomphoſis. | 2 


3YNCHONDROSIS, from ow, with, and xorJog, a | 


cartilage. It is that ſpecies of ſymphyſis in which the 

bones are connected by a cartilage, and is either moveable 

or immoveable; the firſt is inſtanced in the vertebræ of 

the neck, back and loins; the ſecond is inſtanced in the 
os pubis, the two ſides of which are ordinarily immove- 
8 | | IE | 

_ 8YNCHONDROTOMY. So Dr. Siebold names the 

ſection of the ſymphyſis of the os pubis. | 


SYNCHYSIS, from covyzwo, to confound. A diſeaſe of | 


the eye, conſiſting in a confuſion of the humours, general- 
ly proceeding from a violent blow; ſometimes from an 
inflammation of the uvea, occaſioning a rupture of the 
veſſels, and an eruption of the humours. Caſtellus. 

It is alſo when from the violence of an ophthalmia, the 
tranſparent cornea is left opaque or corroded, and there 
3s the appearance of confuſion in the humours of the eye, 
In Cullen's Noſology it is a variety of his ſpecies of caligo 
pupillæ. Kirkland, in his Inquiry, vol. i. p. 473, defines 
It as being a confuſion of the humours of the cye from a 
violent inflammation (the chemoſis) leaving the cornea 
opaque, or corroded, FE Ps | 

SYNCOPE, from opment, to cut down. See Lipo- 
THYMIA. | 3 
 SYNDESMOS. A ligament. | 
SYNDESMOSIS, from , with, and decuog, a chain, 
1. e. Synneuroſis. | 

SYNECHES. Various are the uſes of this word as ap- 
plicd to fevers. The Greeks uſe it to ſignify the remitting 


PETRAUM. Heath pine. It is a 


; 


"21 


ſynocha. 


dily mixes with water, and partly jellies when expo{cd t9 


found to coagulate in any part of a joint, however lon; 


ficiency of /ynovia, there is a crackling of the joint, if tle 


Fhey are alſo called Haver's glands, becauſe firit dilce- 
| vered by him. See GENuU. 


ſugar is not ſufficient, the /yrup will ſoon ferment, and if 
| it exceeds what is needful, the overplus will ſeporate and 


may anſwer every valuable intention of all others, except 


| that form of medicine. 


the connection of the os humeri with the ſcapula. In t, 


conſiſts in promoting digeſtion and regeneration 


8 s 


fevers in general, Some later writers have cg; 
der this word, thoſe inſtances of remittent fey pa * 
obſcurely deſcribed, of whoſe mode of relic is 1 
ſatisfactory account. Dr. Cullen places it Ae l 
tertian intermittents. wong rh 
S8INEUROSIS. That ſpecies of ſymphyßzs in ate 
the bones are connected by ligaments, às in 11 10 by. 
that are deſigned for motion. ae Jl 
8VNIZ ESIS. Blindneſs from an obſtruction of n 
pupil of the eye, or from a contraction and cobalt I 
it. It is the fame as the caligo pupille of Dr. C. 
For the cure, ſee Irs, 7 
SYNOCHA. The ardent or inſamatory fever, 8 
FEVR, and INFLAMaTORYFEvVER, The hn d 65 
with inflammatory irritation, Dr. Cullen piace Is 5 
in the claſs Hhnocha, and order febris. "OY 
SYNOCHUS. A continual fever, whether of the ar 


T 


dent or putrid kind, - _ TAI 
»5Y NOCHUS. Fever compounded of ſynocha, and often t. 
typhus; alſo called putrid fever, and malignant ſever V: i ſyno 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the clf. bene Dr. 
and order febris. In the beginning it is uſually of the 2 claſs ca 
dent kind, or /ynocha, but ſoon degenerates into the 9571 2 vaſli 
and ſo on until it becomes what is called the Put rid pts tinguil 
which ſee. _ | | "EY ulcer e 
9 YNOCHUS. Sometimes it is uſed for ſynocha when 
SYNOCHUS PLEURITICA. It is an inc an; 
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S YNOCHUS HIEMALIS. An inftance of fung, 
SYNOCHUS RHEUMATISANS. An initance d. 
8 YNOSTEOGR APHIA, Synoſteography. It tren 
of a bone, its parts, articulations, the nails, and the num. 
ber and uſes of the bones. 
9 YNOVIA. It is a gluey tranſparent fluid, which res 


cold. It is ſecerned from certain glands in the joints, to 
preſerve their motions eaſy and free. The Hr is net 


the bone may have been diſplaced. When there is a dl. 


erſon moves much. FE, 
SYNOVIA GLANDUZ. Synovial glands. They 
are ſmall conglomerate glands, ſeated in the outer lymelle 
of the caſpular ligaments of the joints, and fo as to be 
more or leſs preſſed, according to the degree of motion, 


SYPHILIS. See Eves VENERE4S. 
 SYRIGMUS. It is that ſpecies of depraved hearing 
called paracuſis imaginaria. 


9YRINGMOS. The ſame as ſyrigmus. 
SYRUPUS, from the Chaldean word //, cr ths 
Arabic word Arab, a potion. A fyrup. Ihe Arabians 
firſt invented this form of medicines. A Hu is a watery | 
or other liquor, ſo boiled with ſugar, that if a drop is e 


fall upon a marble it will not ſpread. If the quantity of 


eracu; 
1s inc 
purpo! 
weak, 
Veiph 
ers, 

bus (p 
of fey 
be formed into cryſtals. Acids ſhould have a prope” 
quantity of ſugar added to them, to make a /jr4p with 2 | 
ſimmering heat, for boiling deſtroys the acid in ſome mca- 
ſure; this is alſo to be obſerved when the liquor is flavout- 
ed, as that of violets, and ſuch as have a fine cob. 


1 
* 


Syrups are now but little uſed, and indeed the „ 4. 
the Hr. e mecon. Bruno ſays that the Greeks knew 10 


SYSSARCOSIS, from n and oagt, fiſh. It: 
ſpecies of ſymphyſis of the bones, and is that in warn 
they are connected by fleſh, that is, by mulcies, 33 


gery, it is the method of curing wounds by tlie growth ct 


I 4 ion of cure, When 
new fle: it alſo expreſſes the intention N 


loſt ſubſtance. pl 1 
S878 TOLE, from ovrixau, to contract. A contraction, E 

or conſtriction. It is the motion of the heart and _ ” 
ries by contraction, which is alternate, and contrary te te T, 
diſtaſtole, which ſee. 7 
„ TABACUY tum, 


\ABACUM. Tobacco. See Nico TIANA, 
T AB ANUCCO, or JAvaN u co, which ſee. 


TABELLA. A lozenge. 
TABES, from tabeſco, to conſume, or pine away. It is 


ws ſynonymous with atrophia. nn, 


dals cachexiæ, and order marcores. He defines it to be 
1 waſting with extreme debility and hectic tever. He diſ- 
tinguilhes three ſpecies. 1. Tabes purulenta; from an 
ulcer either external or internal. 2. Tabes ſcrophuloſa; 
when it happens in ſcrophulous habits. 3. Tales vene- 
rata; when it happens from taking ſome kind of poiſon. 

TABES COXARIA. A walting of the thigh and leg 
from an abſceſs, or other caute in the hip. 

TABES DORSALIS. It is only a ſymptom of a gleet, 
nd being a principal {ymptom it gives name to that difor- 
der. Dr. Cullen ranks it a variety of the atrophia inani- 
rum. Hippocrates calls it rabes oſſis ſacri. What the 
ancients ſuppoſed to be a waiting of the mariow in the 
hack was nothing more than a gonorrhœa ſimplex, without 
any virulency in the running an he pain that this occa- 
fon:d moſtly aife-ting the loins, they therefore judged the 
marrow to be waſting, At preſent, by he name of tubes 
dyſalis is underſtood a waſting of the bo, attended at 
firlt with pain in the back and loins, and aiterwards alſo 


quent uſe of venery. LT 

Hippocrates deſcribes the tabes derſalis as follows :; © It 
ales from a diſorder in the ſpinal marrow, and it is prin- 
cipally incident to perſons of a ſalacious diſpofition, or 
ſuch as are newly married. The patient is free from ie- 
er, eats and digeſts well; when he is aſked with refpec 
to his tate, he fays he perceives as it were ants falling 
om the. ſuperior parts of his body (his head for inſtance) 
nto the ſpine of his back, and when he diſcharges his 
wine or excrements, there is at the tame time a copious 
eracuation of liquid ſemen, in conſequence of which he 
* incapable of propagating his ſpecies, or anſwering the 
purpoſes of marriage. He is generally ſhort-breathed and 
veak, eſpecially aſter exerciſe. He perceives a ſenſe of 
Wight in his head, and is affected with a ringing in his 
eis. The patient is in proceſs of time ſeized with vari- 
Us ſpecies of violent fevers, and at laſt dies of that kind 
if fever called lipyria.” The ſeminal matter which Hip- 
poctates mentions as diſcharged with the urine and ſtools, 
8 mucus, not ſemen. Beſides the ſymptoms already 
mentioned, the memory fails, and the ſpirits are greatly 
(ted, the fight fails, or an incurable guita ſerena 
comes on, | 17275 23 | . 

la order to a cure, particular care is required with re- 
Xt to the non-naturals. The air ſhouJd be pure and 
coal; the diet light, moderately cordial, very nouriſhing, 
ad frequently ſupplied in fmall quantities; fleep ſhould 
deny fought in the evening, and exerciſe in a carriage 
T on horſeback may be uſed. And amongſt the different 
tides of medicines, cordial, moderately aſtringent, and 
ſach a3 increaſe the heat of the body; the bark, ſteel, 
Mr of vitriol, &c. according as there is more or leſs of 
"Krenth heat; bitters alſo and cold bathing have their 
Wt toward the end of the cure. | 

ce Hippocrates de Morbis, lib. ii; and vi. Baldwinus 
deus in Tract. de Scorbut. epiſt. 4. Sennertus, vol. ii. 
zamius's Med. Obſ. Morton's Phthiſiologia. 
14BES NUTRICUNI, i. e. Atrophia inanitorum. 

AbES SUDATORIA „i. e. Atrophia inniatorum. 
11 8 ASANGUIFLUXU, i. e. Atrophia inanito- 


Lars SYPHILITICA, 5. e. Atrophia cacochymia. 
Tabks A HYDRO Pk, 1. e. Atrophia cacochymiæ. 


often taken for an ulcer in the lungs; is ſometimes uſed 


Dr. Cullen places the tabes as a genus of diſeaſe in the | 


m the neck and head, cauſed by a too early or a too fre- 


+; 


TAM 


| TABES PULMONALIS, i. e. Phthiſis. 
TABES COXARIA, i. e. Phthiſis iſchiadicxs 

TACAMAHACA. It is a reſin obtained from a tree 
which reſembles a poplar tree. The fagara octandra, 
Linn. It is a native of the temperate parts of America, 
and under ſhelter it bears the cold of our climate. The 
belt reſin is collected in gourd-ſhells; it is unctuous, 
loftiſh, of a pale yellow or green colour, of a bitteriſh 


met with. The fort which is commonly met with is in 
tranſparent globes, of a white, yellow, brown, or green 
colour, and leſs grateful than the foregoing. The firſt is 
ſaid to exude from the fruit of the tree, the latter from 
inciſions in the trunk, It is chiefly uſed in fumigations 
and plaſters, to warm, irritate, and gently bliſter, It diſ- 
folves in rectified ſpirit of wine, and gives to water its 


Sce Lewi>'s Mat. Med, Neumann's Chem. Works. 

i ACTUS. The touch. 'The ſenſe of touch is, in 
the proper acceptation of the word, that change ariſing in 
the mid from external bodies applied to the ſkin, but 
more eſpecially at the ends of the fingers; ſor by the fin- 
gers we more accurately diſtinguith the tangible qualities 
of things a by other parts of our body. See Hallet's 
Phyſiology, lect. xiv. Ih rl 

TELE. Flat worms. Of all the worms that infeſt 
the human body, this is the moſt troubleſome and dan- 
gerous. The roots of the male and female ferns have long 
| been famed for their efficacy in deſtroying and expelling 
this ſpecies of worm. The doſe of theſe roots in powder 
is to half an ounce, to be taken in honey and water, or 
mead; and if it is accompanied with ſcammony enough to 
purge, its eſſicacy will be greater. The French phyſi- 
clans order over-night a glyſter of milk and honey, and a 


dered fern roots are given to detach the worm, of which 
the patient is ſaid to be ſenſible, by a ceſſation of the pain 
in the ſtomach, and by a weight that'is felt in the lower 


evacuate the looſened worm. | | 
 TALCUM. Talc, alſo called mica. It is an earthy 
| or a ſtony ſubſtance, conſiſting of thin, flexible, ſhining 


| plates, which, if expoſed to the fire, become brittle, and, 


by a violent heat, vitreſcible. Some ſpecimens are co- 
lourlefs and tranſparent z others are red, brown, green, or 
black, and generally theſe contain ſome metallic matter, 
Talc is ſoſt to the touch, ſomewhat like unctuous ſub- 
ſtances, In foſſilogy, it is a genus in the order of ſtones 


and unctuous to the touch; cutting and ſcraping eaſily ; 
opake, yet generally very glofly, and not of a ſtoney, but 
of an earthy ſtructure and appearance. As calcareous 
matter is found in the ſtate both of earth and of ſtone, 
ſo is this matter, and in the {tate of earth it often is the 
ſubſtance of ſteatites. Edwards's Elements of Foſſilogy. 
The Venetian tall is more or leſs pellucid, and hath 
been uſed as a coſmetic, but is now neglected, as well ag 
all the other ſpecies. See Dict. of Chem. Neumann's 
Chem. Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. . 
TALPA, and Talparia. A tumor on the head, of the 
athetomatous kind, is thus named. The tumors on the 
face, &c. called moles, are allo thus named, and are a 
ſpecies of wen. See NAvVUS. 
TALUS, i. e. Aſtragalus. The ankle bone. 
TAMALAPATRA. Indian leaves. See FoLium, 
TAMARINDUS, alſo called tamaræa zecla, oxyphœ- 
nicon. - Tamarind. Tamarindus Indica, Linn. The 
tamarind tree. Tamar hendi are Arabian words for In- 
dian Truit. Some call the tamarind tree by the name of 
Indian dates, and others Indian acacia ; but the tree is of 
8 C the 


aromatic taſte, and a fragrant ſmell ; but this is ſeldom - 


ſmell and taſte, The Indians uſe it for ripening of tumors. 


quantity of panada for ſupper; in the morning the pow- 


belly, Iwo hours after this, the purgative is given to 


called grittleſs ſtones, Its characters are ſtone, ſoft 
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the palm kind, and ſomewhat reſembles an aſh tree. It 
grows in Arabia and both the Indies. 'The fruit is a pod 
like that of a bean, including ſeveral hard ſeeds, together 
with a dack-coloured viſcid pulp. The Eaſt India fama- 
ri ds are longer than thoſe of the Weſt, and darker colour- 
ed; the former contain fix or, ſeven ſeeds in each, the 
latter only,three or four : 

"The pulp with the ſeeds are brought into England, we 
without the ſhell or pod; the Oriental have molt pulp, 't 


the Occidental have much ſogar mixed with them. { 
The pulp is an agreeable cooling laxative acid; it was P 


us 
ne 


| He ſays, it frequently comes on in the moſt fod! 

unexpected manner, without any preceding 0 
tant illneſs. When it happens in this way 
people call it a blaſt in the eyes: and it ſee 


the ſummer x778, at Newbury, in Berkſhir 


the leaſt violent, and calls it ophthal 
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, the common hare this t 


m ; 
from ſome peculiar property in the air which lane (er 15 ſo 1 
: like other epidemic diſeaſes, it often affects 3 = Y Works, J 
ighbourhood at the ſame time; as was the cafe tar . 
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alſo calle d 
{zon, ox © 
jartary as 
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e, and in le. 
y the name gf! 
gement of the 
he places this 25 


ral of the camps, where it was known b 
e ocular diſeaſe. In Dr. Cullen's arran 
ecies and varieties of the ophthalmia, 


fi lt introduced into practice by the Arabians : it is uſeful Den THAUM a, "IIs kind-of £26. mia taraxis, 805 lake o 
in inflammatory and |putrid fevers; it abates thirſt and | 30 the was een be iſh ieee give wa fixed 
heat, and- corrects patrefattion. As a laxative the doſe | 8 Sainit inflammations of the endually. 

. | 


o l . — 5 Ee 
is two or three drams. If the_pulp of tamarinds is mixed 


with the laxative ſweets, ſuch as caſſia and manna, it in- 
creaſes their action, and prevents in a degree the flatu- 
ence which they occaſion. See Toufnefort's Mat. Med. 
Lewis's Vat: Med. 3 - 5 87908 
TAMARISCUS, alſo called tamarice, myrica, tama- 
rin. Tamariſk The tamarix Gallica, Linn. It is plenti- 
ful in France and Germany. The leaves and bars of this 
tree are aſtringent, but they are not noticed in the preſent 
practice. See Raii Hiſt. 5 9 5 8 
TANACETUM, alſo called tenaſia, athanaſia, Par- 
thenium mas. Common tanſy. Tanacetum vulgare, or 
tanacetum foliis bipinnatis ſerratis inciſis, floribus luteis. | 
Linn It is a plant with large leaves, divid:d to the rib 
on both ſides into deeply indented ſegments ; on the tops 
of the ſtaiks are many gold-coloured diſcos flowers, in 
umbel-like cluſters ; the ſeeds are ſmall and blackith. It | 
is perennial, grows wild by rod fides, and about the 
borders of fields; it flowers in June, July, and Auguſt. 
he leaves and flowers have a ftrong, not difagreeable 
ſmell, and a bitter aromatic taſte ; the flowers are ſtrong— 
er, though rather leſs unpleaſant than the leaves, The 
curled leaved, and the ſtriped leaved forts, are but va- 
rieties of this ſpecies. They give ovt their virtue both to 
water and to ſpirit, moſt perfeckly to the latter. Diſtilled | 
with water, they yield a greeniſh, yellow, effential oil, 
which ſmells ſtrongly of the herb; the remaining decoc- 
tion affords a ſtrong, bitter, ſubſaime extraft. The ſpiri- 
tuous tincture gives over part of the oil in inſpiſſation, a 
part remaining with the extract. 

This plant is a warm deobſtruent bitter, uſcſul in ca- 
chectic diforders, and weakneſs of the ſtomach ; it expels 
worms from the inteitines, for which the ſeeds are gene- 
rally uſed. Many other virtues are attributed to tanſy, 
ſuch as its curing ſome colics and the gout, but it is not 
much employed in general practice. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

 TANACETVUM. It is a name for the balſamita, a 
ſpecics of millefolium, a ſpecies of leucanthemum, and 
of ſome other herbs. | Z | 
 TARANIBMUS. A defire of dancing. The diſorder 
ſaid to be produced by the bite of a tarantula, but this is 
inpohtion. Some expreſs by it a kind of St. Vitus's dance. 
TARANTULA. It is à ſpecies of ſpider met with in 
Apulia, It bite is ſaid to produce a ſpecies of madneſs, 
which is cured by muſic, but not by any other means; 
but Dr. Cirillo declares, that he never could mike the 
tarantula bite him, nor any other perfon, though he often 
had tried to provoke it. So that this affair ſeems to be on- 
ly a fraud practiſed to obtain money. | | 
"'TARAXACON, or Taraxacum. The dens leonis. 
Dandelion. Leontodon taraxacum. Linn, | 
TARAXIS, from Tapacrw, to di h. A diforder of 


* 


the eye-lids. The edge of each eye: lid is principal 
ed by a thin cartilage, called tarſus, which is ad 
the ſhape and roundneſs of the eye. The los 
the ſuperior cartilage, and upper edge of the inferior 
meet with cach other, and are termed the e 
Theſe cartilages do not terminate in a line like the ſhary 


ing two edges, one external, the other internal, W 


nal are preſerved at a fmall diſtance from each over 

« ; mY * 
leaving a gutter, or groove, through which the tears ate 
luppoled to paſs ftom the lachrymal glari 9 the pundta 


of this cartilage; and on the internal, at au evident 0 
{tance from them, is a line of ſmall oriiices, which are 
the excretory ducts of ſmall glands that lic in the inner 
ſurface of the tar ſus, and are calied glandulz ciliares. Alg 
the ſpace between the bones of the leg and the metatatſus. 
It conſiſts of ſeven bones; viz. the altragaius, calcancum, 
naviculare, cubiforme, and the three cunteiforme. 


The white is uſually moſt pure, but in all other reſpeds 


S8. 


y OTE IN | War 
TARCHON. The herb tarragon, alſo a name of ptar- ſalacion 0! 
mica. | 
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ciliary edges. 


dge of a knife, but rather flat like the back of it; fo-n. 


| ben 
he eyes are ſhut, the external edges meet; but the intet. 


achrymalia, while we are aſleep. The ilin, er ores 
aſhes, ariſe out of the external edge of the terminnion 


TARTARUM, alſo called argol, tartar, wine ſtone, 


It is an eſſential acid concrete ſalt of grapes, thrown off doubt tl 
from wines after complete fermentation to the ſides and 
bottoms of the caſks; it is of a red or a white colour, and 


Jeſs eme 
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Ie, and 


more or leſs droſſy, according to the quality of the wine. 


they are the ſame. Chuſe ſuch as is clean, ſolid, ſome- 


what tranſparent, and hath its outſide covered with ſmall * Her 
ſhining cryſtals. The Rheniſh white wine tortar is the fs of 
molt pure. Its virtues as a medicine are thoſe of a cocl- bre inf 
ing laxative; in doſes from 3 i. to 3 iii. it is aperient; bulvis a 
from 3 fs. to 3 i. it moderately purges. | further 
If var / ar is diflolved in water, it efferveſces with fixed bees 0. 
alkaline ſalts, and ſaturates of the vegetable alkalies near bert 
one third of its own weight; the neutral ſalt formed by ed 
this union is more purgative than the tartar itſelf, as is in- Urtay 
ſtanced in the ſoluble tartar of the London College. The! 0 of 
| ſoluble tartar might as well be made with the common the! 
white /artar, as its impurities are ſufficiently removed by g Cert: 
the neceflary filtration. To ſecure the nedtralzatien oily: 
the ſalt, the tartar may be made to prevail at the fr), and] Reid w 
the liquor ſuffered to cool a little before filtration, i}.1! the] ts 1w 
redundant tartar may concrete and ſeparate from il. The tec, 
tartar diſſolves difficultly in water, and when diffolved Bd i; 
therein, it ſoon concretes again on being removed [rom the Kally 
fire, and what the alcali hath not taken up, willr-main en Allen 
the filtre; and, on the other hand, if too much aikal is pledy Powe, 


the eye, ſuch as when it is offended by ſmoak, or too hard 
rubbing. It is when the eye is offended by attrition, 
ſmoke, duſt, or other flight cauſe. Galen, in 6 epid. 
com. 5. ſays, it is a morbid diſpolition of the eye, pre- 
ceding an inflammation, and the beginning of an inflam- 


it will remain uncryſtallized. The ſoluble tartar 159 mild 
cooling aperient in doſes from O i. to 3 i. it is laxatne! 
doſes of 3 ii. or iii. and purges if 3 1. is giren; 1 * 
motes the operation of refinous purges, and prevents Ge 
griping. f 


tion. Paulus, lib. iii. cap. 22. deſines it to be heat and 
humidity of the eye, attended with a preternatural redneſs, 
proceeding, not from the body, but ſome external cauſe, 


as the ſun, ſmoke, dult, and wind; whence the diſorder _ 


is very ſpeedily remedied, by removing the cauſe. Hoff- 
man, in his Practice of Medicine, ſays, the ſlighter oph- 
thalmiæ, occafioned by duſt, expoſure to cold, air, ſun, 
or other ſlight external cauſes, are inflammations of the 
tunica adnata only, and attended with little danger. Per- 
haps the following, noticed by Mr. Ware, in his Remarks 
on_the Ophthalmy, &c. may be included under this name. 
; 8 


Tartar is very difficultly ſoluble in water: if it is dl 
ſolved in twenty times its weight of boiling water, it cot 
tinues diffolved long enough to be paſſed through a train 
er, but when ſet in the cool air, it ſoon begins to fun 10 
gether in the form of cryſtals on the fide of the vellek 
theſe when collected and dried are called cryſtals of td 
If this ſolution of tartar is ſtrained and boiled until abi 
pellicle appears on the ſurface, and this pellicle bein! 
{ſkimmed off, it is again boiled until another pellicle a 
pears, and is ſkimmed off, &c. until all the 474% lf, 
| tained, which is when all the water is conſumes 


1 
. 


TAR 


il theſe pellicles being mixed together, and dried in the 
4 „ou have the cream of tartar. But it is the belt to 
b this preparation in. the form of cryſtals, as the pow- 
ler is ſo generally adulterated. See Neumann's Chem. 
Works, Lewis's Mat, Med. ; Fa 
TARTARUM EMETICUM. Emetic tartar. It is 
io called ſtibiated tartar. It is made by boiling the ſaf- 
on, or the glaſs of antimony, in a ſolution of cream of 
tar, as may be ſeen in the Diſpenſatory of the London 
lere, and that of Edinburgh; but a more certain pre- 
ration is obtained as follows : ; ; 

Take of pawdered mercurius vitæ, waſh it with a lit- 


rndaally throw it into a glaſs veſſel, in which is a boiling 
Futon of rhe cream of tartar, continue the boiling and 
the addition of the mercurius vitæ, until there 13 no longer 
ay fermencation from the mixture; after this filter the 
Gouor, and ſet 1t to cool, and cryſtals will {on be formed. 
eſe crylials are an emetic tartar that is certain in its ope- 
ration, aud equal in its ſtrength. See Neumann's Chem. 
Yorks, Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of Chem. : 
Mr. Beaurne aiſicms from experiment, that the acid of 
urtar may be eaſily ſaturated with the reguline part of an- 
imony; and the glats of antimony is the molt emetic and 
poll ſoluble of ali the antimonial preparations by fire, it 
wid be preferred for making a neutral antimonial ſoluble 
8 mar; yet ellecting on the nature of the glaſs of anti- 
pony, it is not always of the ſame ſtrength. It is made 
u fuliag the grey calx of antimony calcined to an un— 
tertain degree; and we know that if it be too little cal- 
ned, we ſhall obtain an op ke matter that reſembles the 


nnot be vitrificd, nor even fuſed, by the moſt intenſe 

heat: betwee 1 the degree of calcination which is ſufhcient 

ogre an opake fuſod matter, and the degree in which 

begins to be unfuſtble, there are many intermediate 

nes; ail of which are ſuihcient to produce glaſſes of an- 

imony ; but theſe glaſſes differ in the degree of tranſpa- 
tency, in tenſity of colour and fuſibility, according as the 
aeination has been more or leſs complete. We cannot 
Woubt that different glaſſes of antimony muſt be more or 
kl; emetic, and that perhaps different quantities of theſe 
piſſes are required for the perfect ſaturation of the acid 
If tartar 3 befides, we are both ignorant of the degree of 
nation which renders the glaſs of antimony mott eme- 
0 and allo of the method of obtaining it, if we knew 
|. Hence we are not certain that cmetic tartar made with 
Jals of antimony is equally and conſtantly emetie; there- 
ar inſtead of the glats of antimony, we recommend the 


further obſerves, that the pulvis algarothi hath the advan- 


dera fait, by means of the acid of tartar, and is not 
Wet, like the glaſs of antimony, to give the emetrc 


The ed with it an uncertain degree of ſtrength; 
* es it is like the other calces, uncertain z but it 
1 bol | Jong preparation of antimony from which to obtain 
» of i... an and uniformly effectual medicine. The pulvis 
nds not ſaline, and from the quantity of marine 
My waich it contains, it is ſomewhat cauſtic ; but when 


Ihe b Wathed with a little fixed alkali, all the acid is ſepa- 
lee, and then it is totally ſoluble by cream of tartar, 


" he . : tlereby convertible into a ſol uble emetic tartar, per- 
in of 3 and for which purpoſe prepare to uſe it as 
pſed | 3 equal quantity of cream of tartar, and the 
mild "= algaroth, (or as much of the latter as is re- 


"IE = g ee | 
bb.) M9 boiling water, and continue the boiling gently, 


* * 15 no efferveſcence, or till the cream of zartar 
bläturatec. Filter the liquor, and when this liquor 


dil % ane cryſtals will be formed in it, which are ſolu- 
con ' "ag periectly ſaturated with the algaroth's powder: 
n *5 tne cryſtals are formed, carefully dry them, and 
un to * 3 a well cloſed glaſs veſſel. 

ciſels gn. mg the emetic tartar, veſſels &c. of glaſs 
tartar "lh uſed, for Iron, tin, lead, and copper decompoſe 
"chick 10 N the acid more ſtrongly than the antimony 
being £ thi... ©ce one caufe of inequality in different parecls 
le ap kr ff Neparations made at different times. The pow- 
js 0 hs, doch is a calx of antimony conſtantly of the 
; thel sree of emetic ſtrength z it is emetic becauſe the 

N 


le fixed alkali to ſeparate the marine acid from it, then 


Inc more than the glaſs; if it is too much calcined, it 


puns algarothi for making the emetic tartar. Mr. Baums 


bees of the glaſs of antimony, in being convertible into 


ſaturate the former;) throw this mixture gra- 


regulus of antimony, firſt diſſolved by marine acid, and at- 
terwards ſeparated from that acid, retains the quantity of 
phlogiſton that is neceſſary to give an emetic quality to the 
calx of antimony; the quantity of phlogiſton which it 
retains, and therefore its emetic power, mult always be 
the ſame; for the marine acid of the corroſive ſublimate, 
which afterwards becomes the butter of antimony, is al- 
ways the ſame in quantity, and in its degrees of concentra- 
ton, and of activity; conſequently the calx of antimony 
ſeparated from it mult always contain an equal quantity 
of phlogiſton, and is therefore much preferable to the glaſs 
of antimony, which contains ſometimes more, ſometimes 
leſs phlogiſton. Thus, by uling the powder of algaroth 
ſtead of the glaſs of antimony, we obtain an uniform 
and certain emetic tartar. An uniformly active emetic 
tartar being poſſelled, phyſicians will only have to attend 
to the ſenſibility or irritability of che conſtitutions of their 
patients. EC | | 

In the Hiſtory of the Royal Medicel Society at Paris, 
for ihe year 17/0, Mr. de Laſſone prefers the above mode 
of preparing the emetic tartar; but he ſays there is an 
objection to it, as well as to all other methods of prepar- 
ing it, which is, that when diſſolved in a very diluted 
aqueous vehicle, part of the medicine is conſtantly preci- 
pitated, and adhercs to the ſides of the phial. As this is 


ammoniac; and after rubbing them together in a mortar, 


adding a ſmall quantity, three parts or leſs, of diſtilled 
water. Thus the two falts unite, and are completely diſ- 


ſolved, | | | | 
TARTARUM VITRIOLATUM- See NiTaum 
ViTRIOLATUM. £1 | 9 55 | 
TARTARUS.REGENER ATUS, i.e. Diureticus ſal. 
TAVANUCCO, or rather tabanucco. A kind of reſin 
brought from the Weſt Indies. „ 
TAXI8. To reduce an hernia merely by the hand is 
called reducing it by the taxis. Tl 
_TAXUS, The yew tree. There are three different 
ſpecies, but they are not noted as medicinal. See Raii 
C | 
TEMPER AMENTUM. Temperament, or conſti- 


tution. Various are the diviſions of temperaments, per- 


tions and difficulties as any other, viz. 1ſt. The ſanguine, 
or when the habit is full of good blood. 2d. The ſerous 
or phlegmatic, or when the habit is full of ſerum. 3d. 
Ihe temperate, or when the red blood and ſerum are in 
due proportions. 4th. 'The cacochymic, or when the 


are not met with pure and uumixcd. | 
TEMPERANTIA. Temperating medicines. They 
are thoſe which check the too violent motion of the blood, 
and moderate bilious acrimony. 1 
TEMPLINUM OL, 1. e. ol templinum verum Germa- 
norum. It is a kind of ol. terebinth. | e 
TEMPORALIS ARK TERIA. The origin of the 
temporal artery is covered with the parotid gland. It hes 
behind the meatus auditorius externus, and emerging from 
the parotid, comes juſt covered by the ſkin to the zygo- 
matic proceſs of the os temporis, it crawls up, and di- 
vides into two branches, one of which goes to the frontal, 


moſes with the internal carotid, and the other portion with 
the occipital artery. From the root of the temporal an 
artery paſſes up to the ſcalp behind the ear, and is ſome- 
times ordered to be opened inſtead of the temporal. 

TEMPOR ALIS MUSCULUS, it is alfo. called cro- 
taphites. It riſes broad from the region of the temples, 


and ſphenoides, where it ſpreads like a quarter of a circle, 
then it forms a tendon, which paſles under the jugum, 
and is inſerted into the coronoid proceſs of the under jaw. 
A ligament from the proceſſus zygomaticus braces this 
tendon down, and imparts ſome of tlie internal fibres to 
it. It is covered with a ſtrong tendinous ſheath, which 
is loſt in the epicranium. When matter is formed under 
this tendinous expanſion, it is uſually attended with ſo 
great a degree of fever, from the pain, as to occaſion de- 
lirium. The thickneſs of this tendinous, part, prevents 
the matter from pointing outwardly, . where it was firſt 

| formed; 


owing to its not being futhciently ſoluble, he tecommends 
the mixing equal quantities of emetic tartar and pure ſal 


haps the following is 7s proper, and as free from excep- 


Juices are depraved. Whatever others are named, they 


the other to the parietal bone. The frontal part anaſte - 


particularly ſrom the oſſa frontis, parietalia, temporalis, 
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formed; and if left without aid, it runs in the direction | 
of the temporal muſcle, and opens into the mouth by the 
coronoid proceſs of the lower jaw. It is uſual therefore, 
not to wait for this matter pointing outwardly where it 1s 
firit formed; but, as in othef inſtances of matter under 
faſciæ of tendons, to make an opening directly to it. 
See ABSCESS of the temporal muſcle. 

TEMPORUM O$SSA. The temple bones are each 
divided into three parts, viz. the maſtoid, the ſquamous, 
and the petrous. There are three external proceſſes which 
ariſe from each of 175 temporal bones, on the poſterior 
part is the proceſſus maſtoĩdeus; a little more forward is 

the zygomatic proceſs, it joins the os male, and from the 
inferior craggy part the ſt yloic-proceſs jets out obliquely 
forward. A little below the maſtoid proceſs there is 2 
cavity, whence the digaſtrie muſcle of the lower jaw ariſes 
At the inner- ſide of the root of the ſtyloid procels there is 
a cavity where the internab jugular vein is- lodged. Be- 
tween the maſtoid and zygomatic proceſſes the meatus 
auditorius externus is ſeated, and between the maſtoid and 
ſtyloid proceiſes is the aquæductus Fallopii, whence the 
portio dura of the ſeventh pair of nerves makes its exit. 
Before the ſtyloid proceſs is a glenoid cavity for the” re- 
ception of the condyle of the lower jaw, near which cavi- 

ty is an eminence, upon which the condvle ſometimes 
moves. In the pars petroſa, near the ſtyloid proceſ is a 
canal through which the carotid artery enters. Near the 
laſt foramen, on the anterior edge of the bone, is the tuba 
Euſtachiana. The internal foramen is the meatus audito- 
rius internus. | 2's | 

TENDINOSA TUNICA, i. 
oculi. | 

TENDO, from Tews, 
euros. 4 | 

TENESMUS, from rewe, to ſtretch. A teneſinus is a 
continual painful urging to go to ſtool, when little ot no: 
thing can be diſcharged. "There is a pain in the anus, and 
a frequent deſire of going to ſtool, whilſt a mucous ſub- 
ſtance, which is ſometimes bloody, is diſcharged. The 
cauſes are a ſtone in the bladder, an inflammation in the. 
neck of the bladder, acrid humours falling on the rectum, 
a diarrhcea, a dyſentery, the piles, pregnancy, &c. _ 

This diforder is very troubleſome, but rately dan- 
gerous. . | TY SEES, | 

As the cauſe varies, the cure will alſo differ. If a ſtone 

In the bladder is the cauſe, its poſition ſhould be altered 

by means of a catheter, if putting the patient into a pro- 
per poſture will not anſwer the end. If an inflammation 
in the neck of the bladder is the cauſe, ſuch means will 
be neceſſary as are directed for removing inflammation 
there. If acrid humours affect the rectum, they ſhould 
be gently purged off, and then emollient, oi balſamic clyſ- 
ters, ſhould be injected, the ol. ricini is particularly uſeful, 
both by the mouth and clyſterwiſe. That kind of teneſ- 
mus which affects pregnant woman is relieved by clyſters 
of ſweet oil, and a little of the tinct. Theb. mixed with it 
in other inſtances the method of relief will be the ſame as 
in a dyſentery. See Lommius's Med. Obſ. Lobb on pain- 
ful Diſtempers. : 9 

TENON VAGRA, from rTevov, a tendon, and aypa, 

4 ſeizure. A ſpecies of arthritis, ſeated in the larger ten- 
dons. See Cal. Aurelianus, lib. v. cap. 2. 

TENSOR DIGITORUM, i. e. Extenſor digitorum 
communis. L | 

TENSOR MEMBRANZ TYMPANI It lies on 

the upper-part,. above the bony portion of the canal that 
goes to the noſe, and runs to be inſerted into the inſide of | 
the malleus. It is ſuppoſed to pull the membrana tym- 
pani in, and to make it more tenſe. | 

TENSOR PALATI, 1. e. Circumflexus palati. 

TEPIDUS. Tepid, i. e. Warm as milk from the cow 

TEREBELLA, i. e. Trepanum. | 

. TEREBINTHINA. Turpentines. The produce of 
the different ſpecies, &c. of pine trees, and the piſtachiæ 
chiefly, if not wholly. The Pharmacopceia of the Edinb. 
Col. favs it is.the produce of the pinus larix, i. e. pinus 
foliis {aſciculatis obtuſis, Lion. | 

The, Cbio, or Cyprian turpentine. It is generally 
about the conſiſtence of thick honey, very tenacious, 
clear, almoſt tranſparent, of a white colour, with a caſt 


e. Tunica albuginea 


to flretch. A tendon. See Mus- 


— 


| 


> of yeilow or blue; hath a warm pungent, bitteriſh 


| 


TER 


taſte, a fragrant ſmell, more agreeable than that of a 
of the other turpentines. It is the produce of th 7 d 0 
binthinus vulgaris, C. B. in the ifland of Cyprus, de oy 
ſouthern parts of Europe. The piſtacia linde 1 4 bY 
'This kind of turpentine is ſaid to be the leaſt ſubje& * D 
adulterated. 8 | a 1 
Venice turpentine. It is uſually thinner than the othe 0 th 
ſorts, of a pale yellow colour, a hot, pungent bitter ſerte 
taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, without any of the fine in . 
flavour of the Chio turpentine. It is the produce of ts T 
larix, C. B. pinus larix, Linn. and brought from Fan mors 
Germany, &c. | E ine 
Straſburgh turpentine, or tereb. Argentoratenſs, 7 Wiſe 

is of a middle conſiſtence between the two foregoing] thus 
more tranſparent, and leſs tenacious than either, of a ve * 
lowiſh brown colour, more agreeable to the ſme]] than ej ae? 
ther the common or the Venice, to the taſte it is the bit phloy 
tereſt, but the leaſt acrid. It is extracted in different part of 6 
of Germany from the ſilver and the red firs, the piny all th 
picea, Linn. by making inciſions through the bark. | TE 
ſome places a reſinous juice is collected from certain kno: 'Th 
under the bark. This is called lachryma abicgna, an body, 
oleum abietanum. _ ; | eicher 
Common turpentine. This is from the wild pine tree tweet 
the pinus ſylveſtris, Linn. it is about the confiltence 9 2 (utf 
honey, of an opake b:owniſh white colour; the coarſe that 1 
and heavieſt of all the kinds, and its ſmell and taſte ar but 1! 
alſo the moſt diſagreeable | | ting 
All theſe zurpentines diſſolve totally in reQified (pirit o chem 

| wine, but give out nothing to watery menſtrua; by thy eleme 
mediation of mucilages, the white of egg, or of gum ar ment: 
bic, they mix with water into a milky liquor. Diltille 4s th 
with water they yield a large quantity of a ſubiile, peng there 
trating, eſſential oil, viz the oil of turpentine, whicl from 
is called alſo the ſpirit of turpentine. The oil is difhical The 
of ſolution in ſpirit of wine, though the turpentine ſo ea] from 
diſſolves ia it. If this oil is rediſtilled in a retort by it hardn 
with a gentle heat, it becomes more ſubtil, and in thi n-ntl 
ſtate it is called ethereal oil of furpentine; the thicke Ne 
part which remains behind, is called balſam of twrponting Vit. 
All the furpentines are hot, ſtimulating, detergent, ant gypſe 
cortoborant. When inflammatory ſymptoms do not tor An 
bid, they are given from ten grains to half a dran, fe Viz. | 
cleanſing the urinary paſſages, for healing internal vicera and f 
tions in general, and in laxities of the ſervinal and uterin Ve 
veſſels; they ſeem peculiarly to affect the uiinz y paliages Wall 
and give a violet ſme'] to the urine; they dice an farin; 
diſcharge mucous matter from the urinary paſſiges; but! lent x 
a ſtone is in any of the parts, they are not ſafely admin! Th 
tered. The Venice is moit diuretic and detergent; th are cl: 
Chio and Straſburg more corroborant; the common 1 they ; 
only uſed externally and for diitilling. What remains1 adheſ 
ter diſtilling the oil from 2rpentine, is the yellow ant th earths 
black roſ ins. | of C} 
Ihe oils, both the common and the ethereal, ate p0\ TE 
erfully ſtimulating, detergent, and diuretic; they are give of no 
in doſes from a ſew drops to half an ounce in rhevmatiims Th 
When a large doſe is directed, it is given in the morning ſpecie 
and an opiate at night. Mixt with ſpirit of wine t Tx 
are uſed as ſtyptics, to check the diſcharge of blood fro TE 
wounds. They are uſed for rubbing on parts affect Th 
with pains. But if too freely uſed inwardly, they c11pol TE 
to a diabetes, and weaken the urinary paſiages and the 1 fon er 
minal veſſels. See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lev ſubſta 
Mat. Med. by 40 
TERE BRA, from regte, to bore. A name of the tre Pant 
an. See TREPHINE. 1 Vince 
TEREBRA. A chirurgical inſtrument for perform tee k 

| bones, or for extracting hard bodies, as bullets, &c. 170 Linne 
wounds. ; | ; 9 1 1 
TEREDO. A kind of worms which eat into“ tne E. 

a caries in a bone. A name for the ſpina ventola. 4 tee] 
TEREGAM. A kind of fig tree which grows Lang 
Malabar. | : be bott multi 
- TERES LIGAMENTUM. It rifes from t = w us 9 
of the cavity of the acetabulum, and runs oblique") 1 Dr 
wards, to be inſertcd into the head of the 05 femoris lie w. 
ſerves to confine the rotation of the thigh. _ he out "Vies 
TERES MAJOR. This muſcle riſes from _ ack 
part of the lower corner of the ſcapula, paſſes to! 0 1 


its te 
meri forwards, joined by the latiſſimus dorũ and 4 


8 


TER 


wn, it is inſerted into the poſterior ridge of the biceps 
260 to bring the arm downwards, backwards, and in- 
annds to the body. Brown calls this muſcle rotundus 


Werngs MINOR, alſo called octavus humeri Placen- 
iini, becauſe Placentinus added it to the number of muſ- 
Pee ging to the arm. It riles from the lower coita 
of the ſcapula, and runs with the infra ſpinatus, and is in- 
ted with it alſo. h 

TERES. Round worms. 
TERMIN'THE. Galen deſcribes them as being tu- 
mors in the ſkin, nearly reſembling the fruit of reguuy bog, 
turpentine trees, of a blackiſh colour, inclining to green. 
Wiſeman reckons the epinyctis to be a ſpecies of ter min- 
thus, and ſays that they are both of them painful tubcr- 
cles, or angry puſtules, affecting the ikin of the arms, 
hands, and thighs. Cullen places them as a variety of 
phlogoſis phlegmone, and Sauvage ranks them as a ſort, 
of furunculus. Bleeding, purging, and a regular dict, is 
al that is required for their cure. | 

TERNA, i. e Impetigo, or mentagra. | 

TERRA. Earth. In foſſilogy, it is that kind of foſſil 
body, whoſe component parts imbibe water; and which 
either fall into a looſe maſs, or when gently rubbed be- 
tween the hngers, are divibble, after they have been ſoaked 
a ſufficient length of time in water. It mult be obſerved, 
that in chemiſt: y both earths and ſtones are terined earths ; 
but in foſhlogy they are very properly or neceſſarily dif- 


chemiſtry, carth is one of the four ſimple ſubſtances called 
elements. Earth is not found ſo pure as the other ele- 
ments, fire, air, and water; but it is moſt probable, that 
2 there is only one kind of air, water, and fre, fo 
there is but one kind of earih, however it may vary, 
from the different ſubitauces with which it was mixed. 
The efſenti«] properties by which earthy ſubſtances differ 


{1 hardneſs, ſixity, and infuſibility; and theſe are moſt emi- 
nently united in the vicrifiable kinds of carth. 
cke Neumann divides the mineral carths into five kinds, 
ind m2. the cryſtalline, calcareous, argillaceous, talky, and 
eypleous, | | 1 Do 

Animal earths Dr. Lewis includes under three kinds, 
112. that from ſhells, from calcined bones, and horns, 
and from the blood, fleſh, and ſkins ot animals. | 
erin Vegetable earths are di'iinguiſhed into three kinds by 
azes Wallerius, viz. that obtained by burning ſoft, ſpongy, and 
frinaceous plants; by burning the harder and leſs ſuccu- 
ent plants, and by burning wood. 


xe chieſly the inſipid ones, which abſorb acids; whence 
on 1 they are called abforbent carths. Some of .the tenacious 


154 albefive earths have been uſed, ſuch as the boles, ſealed 


1th wrths, '&c. but are now much neglected. See the Dict. 
of Chem, Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
pon IERRA CARIOSA. Rotten ſtone. It is a ſpecies 
hs ek nor-efferveſcent chalk. | FEY 
. TERRA "TRIPOLITANA. See ALAN A. It is a 
ſpecies of the non- efferveſcent chalk. | | 
TERRA FLOS, i. e. Cœliſolium. 

TERRA GLANDES. A ſpecies of cataputia minor. 
TERRA OLEUM, i. e. Petroleum and Naphtha. 

pol | TERRA JAPONICA. Japan earth. It is called Ja- 


übltance from Japan; but it is a gummy reſin, obtained 


Pant is called coira or caira, by the natives of Bahar Pro- 
"ice in the Faſt Indies. The natives of Pegu name the 
ee kheir or khadira. It is a ſpecies of the mimoſa of 
lünrug. In Dr. Fothergill's Works by Dr. Letſom, vol. 
bis called mimoſa Japonica: in the Pharmacopceia of 
de Edinburgh college, it is named from Linnæus mimoſa 
chu, to which the following deſcription is added from 
az, viz, mimoſa ſpinis ſtipularibus, foliis bipinnatis, 
00 multijugisz glandulis partialium ſingulis, ſpicis axillari- 
| 4 £minis, f. ternis pedunculatis, Linn. Suppl. 439. 
Dr. Fothergilbs account of the tree, we are told that 


e is extremely hard and heavy, the interior part 
out Nr a pale brown to a datk red, approaching to 
oh * different plants, but always covered with one or 
;5 i hes thick of white wood. It is one of the moſt 


tnguiſhed See Edwards's Elements of Folllogy. In 


from the other elements, are their much greater weight, 


The earths that are attended to with a medicinal view | 


pi earth, becauſe it was long ſuppoſed to be an earthy. 


a decoction of ſome vegetable ſubſtance in water. The 


TER 


common trees to be met with on the uncultitated moun— 


tains of Rotas, and Pallamow, diſtricts of Hindoſtan, in 


the province of Bahar, weſtward of Bengal, and frequent 
in many other neighbouring parts. From the interior co- 
loured wood is produced the extract erroneouſly called 


terra Faponica. The extract is thus made: after the tree 


is cut down, all the exterior or white part is pared off and 
caſt away; the interior coloured wood is cut into chips, 
with which a narrow-mouthed unglazed earthen pot is 
filled, to this as much water is added as will riſe to the 
upper chips; when this is half evaporated by boiling, the 
decoction is poured into a flat earthen pot, and boiled to 
one third part: this is ſet in a cool place ſor one day, and 
afterwards evaporated by the heat of the ſun, ſtirring it 


ſeveral times in the day; when it is reduced to a conſider- 


able conſiſtence, it is ſpread upon a mat or cloth, which 
hath previouſly been covered with the aſhes of cow-dung, 
this maſs is divided into ſquare pieces by a ſtring, and 


completely dried by turning them frequently in the ſun, 


until they are fit for ſale. In making the extract, the pale 
brown wood-is preferred, as it produces the fine whitith 
extract: the darker the wood is, the blacker the extract, 
and of Jels value. The natives call this extract by the 
name of cutt; the Engliſh who reſide where it is made, 


call it ewch; authors have named it terra Japonica, cate- 


chu, cadtchu, caſhow cachou, caitchu, caſtjoe, cachore, 


| kaath, cate, &c. Ihe preparers of this extract are very 


carclefs in keeping it free from foreign matters; in conſe- 
quence of which it hath a conſiderable quantity of aſhes, 
&c. mixed with it. Mr. Kerr, who collected this account, 
ſays that he never could learn that the terra Japonica was 
produced from the areca, or betel-nut, nor indeed does 


he think it credible that it ſhould, as its price would be 


far exceeding that of the terra Japonica, if the prepara- 
tion was from the areca. Where the terra Japonica is 


made, it is uſed in dying; for painting chintz and other 


cloth joined with vitriolic ſalts, a black colour is pro- 


duced ; mixed with oil, they paint the beams and walls of 
their houſes, to preſerve them from the deſtructive white 


ants. The black phyſicians divide diſeaſes into the hot 
and cold, and thus they divide their medicines z to the hot 
diſeaſes they oppoſe the cooling medicines, among which 


the terra Japonica is reckoned powerful. For a more par- 


ticular account of this production, ſee Dr. Lettſom's edi- 


tion of Dr. Vothergils Works, vol. it. p. 191—1g9. 


Some ſpecimens of this drug are of a pale reddiſh brown 
colour, others are of a dark blackiſh brown, or black like 


bitumen; ſome are ponderous, others light, ſome com- 
pact, others porous, ſome more, others leſs aſtringent; 


and theſe differences happen according to the manner of 
obtaining them, &c. This drug is brought from Coro- 
mandel, Cambaya, and other parts of the Faſt Indies, 
The beſt is of a dark reddiſh brown colour, dry, heavy, 
gloſly, and compact; if chewed it diſcovers, at firſt, a 


bitteriſh ſtyptic taſte, which is followed by an agreeable 


{weetneſs. When pute it is almoſt totally diſſolved both 
by water and by ſpirit. An extract made with ſpirit is the 
molt agreeable and moſt aſtringent preparation. Where 
a {trong aſtringent is required, whether for external or in- 
ternal purpoſes, the ſpirituous tincture, or the ſpirituous 


extract is the beſt ; ſor a milder corroborant, the watery 


tincture, or extract may be choſen. A little of the watery 
extract held in the mouth, and gradually ſwallowed, 1s 
uſeful in diſorders of-the throat; and in diarrhœas and 


dyſenterics it is a uſeful medicine, whether a fever attends 


or not. The Japan earth (as it is called,) approaches to 
alum in its aſtringent virtue, as to the quickneſs and the 
univerſality of its action. See Neumann's Chem. Works, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. EH 
TERROR. A frigtſt. The general effects of terror 
are a great contraction of all the ſmall veſſels, and a repul- 
ſion of the blocd in the large and internal ones; hence 
the ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, the general oppreſſion, 
trembling, and anguiſh, from the heart and lungs being 
overcharged with blood, &c. After great fr:ghts, perſons 
rarely recover their uſual vivacity z and epilepſies that are 
cauſed by rights are rarely, if ever cured, When a per- 
ſon is affected with terror, or ſudden, or great fr:g bis, the 
principal endeavours ſhould be to reſtore the circulatian to 
its due order, to promote perſpiration, and to allay the 


agitation, or commotion, an which the patient is obſerved 
8 D | 
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to be. The cuſtom of giving cold water in theſe caſes is 
bad. Place the affrighted perſon in a quiet ſituation a 
little warm liquor, ſuch as camomile tea, or ſuch like, 
ſhould be given him to drink; the legs may be put into 
warm water, and there continue for ſome time; the legs 
ſhould be rubbed, and the camomile tea repeated every 
{1x or eight minutes; when the kin becomes warm, and 
there is a tendency to perſpiration, ſleep may be pro- 
moted by a gentle opiate. | 

TERTHRA. 'The middle and lateral parts of the neck. 
3 to Keil, Tepbgoy ſignifies the parts about the 
throat. — 

TERTIANA FEBRIS. A tertian fever. This fever 
is of the intermittent kind; every firſt and third day it is 
preſent, and the fecond is free, Ats acceſs is about noon. 
Hippocrates calls it piyec;g, Ihe management in this cure 
is the ſame, in general, as under the article INTERMIT= 
TENT FEvER. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſcaſe 
in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order febres. 5 

Tertian fevers are ſpurious, they are then irregular in 
their approach, and more mild than the true ſpecies: they 
are called double, when the ſits return at different times 
every other day. See the authors on intermittent fevers. 


n intermitting fevers Dr, Lind recommends opium as! 


almoſt a ſpecific z he directs it to be given half an hour 
after the commencement of the hot fit. The draught 
which he generally preſcribed was as follows: R aq. 
font. pur. 3 iſs. aq. alex. ſp, fyr. e mecon. aa 3 ii l. 1. 


+ 


aſſiſted by his brother Mr. John Hunter, and was de 


1 Er 


TERTIANA DUPLICATA. A tertian fe 


ing every other day; but there are two parox 


ver return. 
yims in one 


ay. | 

TRL ANA Ed cron A tertian fever returnin 
every day, every other day there are two 
but Av 10 the i one, PAroxJing, and 

TERTIANARIA. Hooded looſe,ſtriſe. 

TERTIUM SAL. A neutral ſalt. 

NN os cuboides. 

TES TES. he teſticles, from teſte, a withs/.. 44 
witneſs that we are men. They 8 A. 
the abdomen, juſt beneath the kidnies; they gradually de- 
ſcend near the time of birth through the ſheath of the (per 
matic cord into the ſcrotum, each carrying along with 15 
peritoneal coat, which makes the tunica vaginalis, This 


diſcovery was made by Dr. Hunter, in the year 175%, 


mon- 


{trated by the doctor in his lectures that year, Uſui 
arteries are ſent to glands from ſome adjacent veſſel; bog 
ever this holds good in the foetus ſtate, it varies from the 
general order after the birth of the child, for the ipecmatic | 
veſſels ariſe from the aotta, the vena cava, and the emul. 
gent veins, 99 | 
Immediately within the tunica albuginea is the body 
of the 1e/tis, which is of a yellowiſh white colour, com- 
poled of tubuli, betwixt which the blood-velicls run. 
Theſe tubuli are the ſecretory organs of the ſemen: they 
run in ſhort waves, from the tunica albuginea to the ax; 
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gt · XV—XX. m. He obſerves, that the effects of opium 
given in the hot fit of an intermitting fever, are iſt, it 
ſhortens and abates the fit, and this with more certainty 
than an ounce of the bark is found to remove the difeaſe. 
2dly, It generally gives a ſenſible relief to the head, takes 
off the burning heat of the fever, and occaſtons a profuſe 


of the zeflicles, and there form larger tubes than are cou- 
| tinued through the tunica albuginea, and unite into one 
canal, which by feveral windings, form the epydidymis; 
and thence continuing, form the vaſa deferentia. The 
| teſticles have many lympheducts which diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the inguinal glauds. The ſpermatic arteries 
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ſweat ;. this ſweat is attended with an agreeable ſofineſs of 
the ikin, inſtead of the difagreeable burning ſenfation 
which affects patients ſweating in the hot fit; and is al- 
ways muh more copious than on thoſe who are not under 
the influence of opium; 23dly, it often produces a ſoft 


and refreſhing ſleep, to a pattent tortured in the agonies | 


of the fever, from which he awakes bathed in univerſal 


fweat, and in a great meaſure free from alt complaints. | 


The Dr. further adds, that the effects of opium are 


more uniform and conſtant in intermitting- fevers than in | 


any other diſeaſe, and are then more quick and ſenſible 
than thoſe of any other medicine. An opiate thus given, 
ſoon after the commeneement of the hot fit, by abating 
the violence, and leflening the duration of the fever, pre- 
ſerves the conſtitution fo entirely uninjured, that where 
it is given in intermittent fevers, a dropſy, or a jaundice 
rarely follows. In caſes where opium does not immedi— 
ately abate the ſymptoms of the fever, it never augmented 
their violence: on the contrary, molt patients reaped 
ſome benefit from an opiate given in the hot fit; and many 
of them bore a larger doſe of opium at that time than at 
any other. A delirium in the hot fit is not increaſed by 
opium; though opium will not remove it: hence is it not 
probable, that many of the ſymptoms attending thoſe fe- 
ders are ſpaſmodic, but more eſpecially the head-ach. If 
the patient be delirious in the fit, the adminiſtration of 
the opiate ought to be delayed until he recovers his ſenſes, 
when an opiate will be found greatly to relieve the weak- 
- neſs and faintneſs which commonly ſucceed the delirium. 


Opium ſeems alſo in this diſeaſe to be the beſt preparative | 


for the bark, as it not only produces a complete intermiſ- 
ſion, in which caſe alone that remedy can with ſaſety be 
adminiſtered; but occaſions ſo ſalutary and profuſe an 
evacuation by ſweat, as generally to render a much leſs 
quantity of the bark requiſite. When the patient is coſ- 
tive give the opiate in about two ounces of the tinct. facr. 
and this particularly if the bark is to be given immediately 
after the fit: thus at the ſame time, the fit is ſhortened, 
and the inteſtines cleanſed, previous to the adminiſtration 
of the bark; the operation of the tinc. ſaer. not being 
prevented, though ſomewhat retarded by the opiate. The 
adminiſtration of an opiate after an emetic given juſt be- 
fore the fit, ſhould be poſtponed until the hot fit is begun. 
TERTIANA DUPLEX. It is when a tertian fever 
returns every day; but the paroxyſms are unequal, every 


other being alike, 


Y 
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1 


| 
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monly more violent and more difficult of cure than welle 
| proceeding from cold: when it comes on 


* r 


bring blood to the ze/icles, for the ſeparation of ſpermatic Fliny 


matter, and the ſpermatic veins reconvey the blood to the wain(t 
vena cava. The ſemen fepaiated in the teſticle, is fu bt the ( 
ther perfected in the epydidymis, and then conveyed by THA 


the vaſa deferentia into the urethra. 


| ſhe opti 
The re/ticles are ſometimes detained in the body, or in 


Fbence 


the groin. See PARORCHIDIUM® © TH2 
TESTES. The parts of the brain called nates. he 100 
TESTICULUS CANINUS, i. e. Orchis. kad dor 
TESTUDO, i. e. The talpa or mole. but whe 
TETANUS, from xeno, to. ſtretch. There are fereril Malers 


THA 


ties of! 


ſpaſmodic or convulſive diſorders, or at leaſt ſeveral modes 
of a convulſive diſorder, which are called the emproſtho- 


tonos, in it the body is rigidly bent forward; pleuroſths Ha 
tonos, in it the body is bent to one fide; the opilthoto- (bent 
nos, in it the body is rigidly bent backward ; and the te- COuntri, 


TH a 


tanus, m which the body is rigidly held in an upright pol. | 
THE 


ture. Dr. Cullen places the /etanys as a genus of diſeate 


in the claſs neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. He defines it 3 It does 

| ſpaſtic rigidity of almoſt the whole body. Others ad, a plan 
but with ſenſibility remaining, and ſometimes increaſed. Wereny 

| This diſorder is moſt frequent in hot climes, but ſometimes e diffe 
happens in the milder. The locked jaw is a kind ot 4 ted 
nus. Notwithſtanding Dr. Cullen's arrangement in his Mnces 0 
Noſology, he, fince that work, conſiders the ?ctan'% cn” lhe be 


The ore 
Not incl 
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proſthotonos, opiſthotonos, and locked jaw, not 5 © 
ferent ſpecies, but variety of tetani only. Arectæus, Ce 


ſus, and Cœlius Aurelianus ſay, that cold is a pre“ '© mar 
cauſe, and accordingly direct rubbing the diſordered pets, It of er 
warm bathing, &c. but there are various other ern fringe 
ſional cauſes, ſuch as when diarrhceas, or dyſenterics * nell; 
imprudently checked, and when nervous and cute P Made 
parts are wounded, &c. The immediate cauſe 15 Werde; Gets, 

or preternatural irritation on the nerves. When te Py ar 


nj it is com- 

by a puncture or other injury of the nerves, 48“ 
12 

ſuddenly, and ad 
more da- 
Accord 
it may be 
the favour 


vances quickly to a violent degree, it is always 
gerous than that which is ſlower in its procels: 
ingly, if the patient paſſes the fourth da), 
hoped not to be fatal; and every day adds to , bert 
able proſpect of recovery : not that danger 13 totally s oh 
during feveral days after the fourth. When ts fore n 


. - l " . 7 ence 
ſiderably abated, it is apt to return with its eee, be * 
In order to the cure, opium is principally to 2 2 1 1 e 
on as an internal remedy; a grain of opium, 07 | 5%", B 


THE 


uh; — then the doſe ſhould be gradually leſſened; if 
000 be ſwallowed, let large doſes be diſſolved and 
el in glyſters until the patient can ſwallow; warm 
155 much alliſt the efficacy of opium; and if a wound, 
robber ſuch like external injury is the cauſe, let the part 
| dreſſed with the Peruvian balſam. It is jultly obſerved 
u Dr. Chalmers, that the quantity of opium can only 
{+ limited by the violence of the ſpaſms. Muſk and other 
ariſpaſmodics have their uſefulneſs in this diſorder, but 
without a free ufe of opium they avail but little. When 
te cauſe is ſome injury received by a nerve, Dr. Cullen 
(riſes, if poſſible, to cut off that part from all commu- 
ation with the ſenſorium, either by cutting through the 


þngth, their affected part or extremity. 


they prefer it early in the diſeaſe, and apply it by unc- 
fon; they endeavour to excite a ſpeedy ſalivation, and 
tp it up until the diſeaſe is overcome in its violence at 


Eat. 


tended with happy effects. Sce the Lond. Med. Obſ. 
and Ing. vol. i. p. 51, &c. 87, &c. vol. ii. p. 130, &c. 
he Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 39. Lond. Med. Ob!. 
nd Ing. vol. iii. p. 326, &c. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. 


TETARTOPHIA. Some reckon this fever among 
ke temittents. It is a continued quartan fever. 
re and very difficult to diſtinguiſh from the quartan in- 
termittent, | | 
TEUCRIUM. Alfo called chamædrys, ſpeedwell, 
mountain, or tree germander. It is native in Germany, 
uh, and Sicily; but is not in uſe with us. | 
Pliny attributes the diſcovery of the virtues of tcucrium 
wanit obſtructions of the ſpleen to Teucer, who was one 
bi the Greek heroes in the ſiege of Troy. 2 
THALAML NERVI OPTICORUM. The bed of 
ſhe optic nerves. They are little eminences in the brain, 
dence the optic nerves ariſe. | | 
THAPSIA. Deadly carrot. Thap/ia aſclepias, Linn. 
ic root of this plant operates violently both upward 
ind downward ; it is not uſed in the preſent practice; 
dit when imprudently taken, its antidote is vinegar. See 
Mler's Bot. Off. FH 
THAPSIA. A name for the fennel giant; for a ſpe- 
des of laſerpitium, and for the French turbith. 


Oriental pick-tooth. It is a plant found in the eaſtern 
Cries, but is not in uſe with us. | 
THAPSUS. See VERBASCUM- | | 
| INEA, Tea. It is the leaf of an Oriental ſhrub. 
does not appear that there are more than one kind of 
3 The variety of zeas ſeems to be owing to the 
lferent 
| Uiterent modes of curing them. The tea ſhrub is cul- 
Pated in China and Japan, but principally in the pro- 
x of China, and betwixt the latitudes of 24 and 28. 
e belt is from' Nankin in China, and Fiſien in Japan. 
ie green tea ſhould be choſen freſh, of a fine colour, 
u nclining to a yellowiſh, or a browniſh colour, which 
marks of too great age; it ſhould be well rolled, con- 
1 of entire leaves, 
Nee taſte, but not ungrateful, and of a pleaſant 
i ip ireſher the ca, the greener is the iufuſion that 
* e of it with water; its prevailing ſmell is that of 
1 of new hay, but if it is ſtrong of theſe, it is 
"av Bohea tea is of a blackiſh brown colour; it 
| own tinct 
bnd üitutes for tea, the male ſpeedwell is the moſt 
ny The green colour of tea reſides wholly in its 
yp 08 ſo does its aſtringency. N 
ale ITS of tea in water is a grateful diluent in 
r 5 a ſalutary drink in ſickneſs; it promotes the 
tele 3 excites an appetite, checks immode- 
weich. . and relieves the head- ach when cauſed by a 
il pag o other plant is known whoſe infuſion more 
% : 155 off by the emunctories, or more ſpeedily ex- 
tor 3 When the ſtomach is weak, a moderate- 
25 be ulion of tea generally provokes a vomiting. 
the principal inconvenience ariſing from the ule 


8, may be given every hour, until the ſymptoms | 


nes in their courſe, or by deltroying, to a certain 


lu the Weſt Indies mercury is uſed with advantage: 


An internal uſe of the piſſelæum Barbadenſe hath been 


THAPSIA ORIENTALIS, alſo called gingidium. 


be thoroughly dry, of a bitterith ſub- 


It 16 


ure to water, and ſmells of roſes. Of 


— 


ſcaſons in v hich the leaves are gathered, and 


— 


about four ſeeds in each cell. 
| fields, and flowers in June. 


head, and only one ſeed in each ſhell of the pod. 


in its paſſage. 


1H 0 


of bea, is its preventing the neceſſary nouriſhment being 


received from more ſubſtantial ſood; it ſeems better cal- 


culated for a ſupper than for a breakfaſt. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works; Lettſom on Tea. 
THEMISON. A phyſician of Laodicea, a diſciple of 
Aſclepiades. He flouriſhed a little before the time of 
Celſus ; he founded the methodic ſe, with a view to the 
more eably teaching and practiſing the art of medicine. 
He aſſerted it not neceſſary to know the cauſes of diſeaſes, 
provided we had a due regard to what diſeaſes have in 
common, and analogous among themſelves ; he ranked 
all diſorders into thoſe from a lax, thoſe from a rigid fibre, 
and thoſe from a mixture of thele ; he obſerved alſo, that 
all diſeaſes were acute or chronica!, and that from theſe 
principles all practice was to be deduced. Themiſon gave 
the firſt account of diacodium, which was prepared of 
the juice and decoction of poppy heads and honey. He 
invented a purging medicine called hiera. The greateſt _ 


improver among the methodic ſe& was TRESSAL us, 


whom ſee. | | 
THENAR, Swap. The palm of the hand, or the 
ſole of the foot; alſo a name of the abductor pollicis 
manus, and the abductor pollicis pedis: theſe are called 
thenar becauſe they make a part of the thenar. | . 
THERA PEUTICE, from Segaæeuo, to heal or cure. It 
is that part of medicine which particularly reſpects the 
cure of diſeaſes. | LS 
'THERIACA, from 9$#p, a viper, or a wild beaſt, The 
medicine called theriaca, and all with this name are in- 
tended to cure the bites of venomous animals; they differ 
from alexipharmics, in that theſe latter are uſed as reme- | 
dies againſt poiſon inwardly taken. | | 
THERIACA GERMANORUM, i. e. Rob. Bac. 
uniperi. . | 
THERIACA LONDINENSIS, i. e. Catapl. e Cy- 
mino. 5 | Fr. | 
THERIACA RUSTICORUM, i. e. Allium. 
THERIOMA, from Se, tcra, a wild beaſt. This term 
is applied by ſome ancient Greek writers to very malignant 


or ill-conditioned ulcers. See THERIODES, © RIO 
_ THESSALUS. He lived under Nero, about fifty years 


after Themiſon. He improved 'Themiſon's plan ſo much 


as to have obtained the character of the perfecter thereof 
but the laſt hand to the methodic ſet was SoRANUS, 
whom ſee. VVV 


'  THLAPSI VERUM. Penny-creſs, or treacle muſ- 


tard. 


The ii arvenſe, Linn. It is a plant with 
roundiſh pointed leaves, and broad capſules, containing 
It is annual, grows in 


TLHAPSI VULGATIUS. Mithridate muſtard. It 
hath boary ſharp-pointed leaves, ſhaped like an arrow's- 
It is 
biennial, grows in open clayey ground, and flowers in May. 

The ſeeds of theſe two plants have been uſed, but the 
common muſtard ſeed is, in all caſes, preferable. 

THORA. A ſpecies of anthora, and of ranunculus. 

THORACICZ ARTERILA. The thoracic arteries. 
The upper one riſes from the axillary artery, and runs 
down in the ſides of the thorax, giving out many branches 
The inferior one ariſes alſo from the axil- 
lary artery, and runs along the inferior coſta of the ſcapu- 
la, &c. to ſeveral] of the neighbouring muſcles. 

THOR ACICUS DUCTUS. See LacTtrea Vasa. 

THORAX, from Sagas, the breaſt. It is divided into 
three regions, viz. the anterior, or the breaſt ; the poſte- 
rior, or the back; and the lateral, or the right and left 
ſides. The thorax is lined with the pleura; into the %-. 
rax deſcends the trachea arteria; behind the ſternum is 
the thymus gland, the heart is ſeated in the middle of the 
thorax, and on each ſide of it are the lungs. The peri- 
cardium immediately Covers the heart. | | 

The therax is formed behind of the twelve dorſal ver- 


tebræ, on the ſides by the ribs, and beſore, by the ſternum. 


THRACIUS LAPIS. The Thracian ſtone. Wormius 
ſays it is a kind of lapis ampelites. | | 

THURIS CORTEX, alſo called elutheria, elaterium, 
caſcarilla, thymiama, ſtorax rubra offic. thus Judzorum, 
It is ſuppoſed to be the bark of the elathera of Cateſby, 


which is plentiful in the Bahama lands, particularly on 


one called Elatheria. 


Dr. Brown, in his Hiflory of Jamaica, ſays, that the | 
tree is frequent in the inland wools there; all the parts 
of the tree, eſpecially the bark, ſmell ſtrong of mulk ; and 
the powder of the bark is uſed there by the negroes as an 
emetic. He ſays it is called there by the names of Alli- 
gator wood andMutkwood. He gives as its botanic cha- 
racters the following, viz. | 

Pericarpium. Capſula craſſa, ſubrotunda, corticoſa, 
dura, quadrilocularis, qzadrifariam ab apice dehiſcens. 

Semina. Nuclei ſolitarii oblongo-ovati. 8 

To his definition, he adds one or two more, as follow: 

Elutbaria. Arborea; foliis majoribus, ovatis, oppoſi- 
tis; petiolis brevibus, tubtumidis, ganplinoſis. 

Lauro athnis arbor foiiis latioribus, &c. Slo. Cat. 137. 
& H. t. 170. r | 

According to the Edinburgh college, it is the croton 
(caſcarilla) foliis lanceolatis acutis integerrimis petiolatis 
ſubtus tomentoſis, caule arboreo. Emn. 

This bark is brought to us in curled pieces, or rolled 

up in ſhort quills about an inch in width, covered on the 
outſide with a rough whitiſh matter, and browniſh on the 
inner fide, exhibiting, when broken, a ſmooth, clole, 
blackiſh brown furface. | | | 
"This bark hath a light agreeable ſmell, and a moderate- 
ly bitter taſte, accompanied with a conſiderable aromatic 
__ warmth; it is eaſily inflammable, and yields, while burn- 
ing, a very fragrant ſmell, ſomewhat like muſk; it is bit- 
ter, but leſs rough and leſs diſagreeable than the Peruvian 
bark. EEO 
The virtues of the thurzis cortex are very ſimilar to 
thoſe of the cort. Peruv. and where the latter is diſagree- 
able the former may be ſubſtituted for it. In the gout, 
and eſpecially in gouty diſorders, it may ſupply the place 
of the radix ferpentaria, as a perſpirative. In diſorders of 
the head the thuris cortex is bruited and mixed with to— 
bacco for ſmoaking. | 8 | 

Water extracts the virtues of this bark, but ſpirits takes 

them up more perfectly. Dillilled with water it yields a 
greeniſh efſential oil. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Hiſt. de 
IV Acad. Roy des Sciences. | ES; 

'THURIS LIGNUM, i. e. Rhodium. 

THUS. Frankincenſe. The Greeks call it olibanum, 
fiom the mountain Libanus in Syria, whence many ſup— 
poſe that it grows there; but true jrankincenſe is not known 

to grow any where but in Arabia. The common frank- 


incenſe of the ſhops is the reſin of the pinus ſylveſtris. 


Linn: | | 
"THUS CORTICOSUM. See OLIBANUM. 
THUS JUDZORUM, i. e. Thuris cortex 
- THUYA. A ſpecies of cedar, alſo the arbor vite. 
THYMALEA MONSPELIACA. Spurge flax. 
Daphne gnidium, Linn. This ſhrub is clothed with 
green leaves, which reſemble thoſe of flax; it bears white 
flowers in cluſters on the tops of the branches; the flowers 


are followed with red berries, in each of which is one | * 


ſeed. This ſeed is ſuppoſed to be the real grana cnidia, 
though the mezereon is taken for it: coccus is the whole 
berry with its ſeed, and grana is the ſeed of the berry. 
Ibele berries are very cauſtic. The ſhrub is a native of 
the ſouth of Europe. | | 
THYMELAA LAURI FOLIO, alſo called Laureola, 
daphnoides. Spurge laurel, fee LAUREOLA Mas. 
Botaniſts enumerate 6x ſpecies of thymelza : their ber- 


ries are very cauſtic ; they ripen in autumn, but are not 


- in much repute. | | 
THYMIAMA, i. e. Thuris cortex, | 
THYMICA, ARTERIZA. The artery of the thymus. 

The arteria thymica, and arteria trachealis on each ſide, 
are in ſome ſubjects, only brances of one ſmail trunk, 

Which ſprings from the common trunk of the right ſub- 

clavian and carotid they are generally ſmall, ſometimes 
running ſeparate, and ſometimes pattly ſeparate and part- 
ly joined. 


THYMICA VENA. The right when it riſes ſepa- 


rately goes out from the bifurcation, and when it is want- 


ing the hymus gland is furniſhed by the gutturalis, or 
tome other neighbouring vein. The leſt from the ſub- 
_ clavian, | 
THYMOXALME. A preparation given by Dioſ- 
corides, of thyme, vinegar, ſalt, and ſome ether ingre- 
dients. | 5 


11 


THYMUS. The name of a ſm 


Bl: 
tubercle like a wart, ariſing about 2. Ingolent Carngy bh 
da; it reſembles the flowers of thyme 5 Or the puden yz It1s: 
When this tubercle is large it is called 2 u name na do 

eaſily extirpated. Sce Wiſeman's and 1 . hey a art of 
ey. and Heilter's Su. el in 
'THYMUS. The name of a gland which H e 0s fe 
is a lymphatic one, of the conglobate kind ae. r prot! 
into lobes. It lies behind the ſternum d. 5 divide e poſt 
and partly without the cavity of the hems by 0 Fithin hula, 3 
liar to the fcetus, and is ſhriveled in adults ; 11 18 pecu ere t 
is REN 44 is called ſweet-bread. hi mity 
LHYMUS. Ihyme. It is a low fr | middle; 
ſiſting of numerous, flender, tough en FR * proceſs 
ith icaves in pairs, and looſe ipikes on he utrmer 
purpliſh or whitiſh flowers, "ops" paterior 
'LAYMUS VULGARIS. . Common x ſpine, 
wulgarts, Or thymus vulgaris erectus Bn 2 It ma 
lolutis ovatis, floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. Linn. Conn bes 
broad leaved thyme, It hath upright ſtalks, 2 0 n amp! 
browniſh green, ſoinewhat pointed Jeaves , it i 85 I iy 0 
the ſouth of Europe, but common in ons * fon 
flowers in June and July. It is moderately 2 e meal 
gent, and aromatic; to water it imparts by inful a wy 
agrecable ſmell, but only a weak taſte ; in lille n 
. glves over an eſſential oil, which poſſeſles the ſmell ol! A. 
thyme, but leis grateful; to the taſte ir is hot and * 
Spirit of wine takes up the whole of its active matter i f palte! 
cop Ot A conſerve of the leaves, or of the leaves wi . 
the flowers, is a good preparation. Sce Lewis Mat M. 5 
Neumann's 58-4 Works. | eee Wick 9 
THYMUS.. A name of a ſpecies of ſatureia, and x 
ſerpyllum. _ 5 | : pes. 
THYODAMAS. He was the ſon of Mel; : on 
| {fas Fane e mapus t be car! 
Argive, Nothing remarkable is ſaid ot his praCticc, | "1 
next eminent phyſician was PoL I pus, whom let. ok 
THYRO - ADENOIDAUS. See Calc p 
RING #I., | | | | ap 
THYRO-ARYTANOIDAI. Theſe muſcles A 
from the inlide of the fore-part of the thyroid cartily _ 
and are inſerted into the arytænoid, ferving to compte 0 . 
the glottis. Sanctorini calls theſe muſcles thyro-epyl . 
tides, becauſe they are partly inſerted into the membr; 4 nem 
of the epiglottis. . | 3 
THYROIDEZ GLANDULZ. The thyroid plant the mall 
They ſurround the aipera arteria laterally and before; betwixt 
uſe is not known; it is larger in women than in me where it 
whence the fore-part of their neck is not fo hollow as the firſt 
of men. It is the fear of the bronchocele. tte latte 
THYROIDES, tiom Sogeos, a /hicld, and 3%, l b it, 
2 Hate. The name of a cartilage ot the larynx, ul E 
N | Ee | ad 
__ 'THYRO-CRICO-PHARYNGZELUS, i. e. Cryco pi dia vo 
ryngæus. | | | | the ſoot 
1 HYRO-EPIGLOTTICI. They are on!y es!. 
mulicles of the thyro-arytæncides. | TIBL 
THYRO-FHARINGZ1. Theſe muſcles are bro io twe 
they riſe from along the outſide of the ala of the car tween tl 
thy:oides, between the edge of that cartilage aud tlc d forward 
lique line in which the thyro-hyoidxi are fixed, audtl "TW 
are a little confounded with the crico-byoidz! ; i More, t. 
thence they run up obliquely backward, and meeting fili 
der the linea alba of the pharynx, they ſometimes apf Wicug 
to be but one muſcle, without any middle tendon. forward 
Winflow's Anatomy; and Ck1co-PHARYNGEI above en the 
1 Ri 1. e. 10 E. 01 
ſtaphylini. WE | oth 
 'THYRO-STAPHYLINI, Theſe are two {mall frat on 
cles which accompany the pharyngo-ſtaphylin! ver cl fond me 
ly through their whole courle, except that thelr polle ff the f 
extremities are fixed in the thyroid cartitages, el Mery, 
other muſcles. They are inſerted into the ſeptum pM a poſt 
'lheſe two pair may be reckoned one pair, and ci alis, 
thyro-pbaryngo-ſtaphylini, " amen 
1HYRSUS. A thyrſe, It differs from 2 ſpibe 0 1ts m 
having the flowers or fruits ſet more loolely on t * hut; it 
there are ſpaces viſible between them. 8 e 1h; 
THYRSUS, A talk. See CaUDEx. E. 
THYSSELINUM, i. e. Alinicium. Alſo a name Wd the 
the celfnitium, a= ; 
IIBERIANUM TORMENTUM. The colt 
| | 


T 1 B 


T1. or hautboy, which this borte reſembles, 
Lula. Ty 1 8 by this _ The larger bone in the 
j 2455 called focile majus, arundo major, canna major, 
we 'eſtica cruris. It is Gtuated in the anterior internal 
oe leg; its upper extremity is large, and it is di- 
. 0 two cavities for the reception of the condyles of 
1 1 moris; between theſe cavities is a rough irregu- 
1 ee for the attachment of the ligaments; on 
q ſterio part is a ſmall cavity for the reception of the 
n and below the fore part is a large rough tuberoſity, 
- the ligament of the patella is fixed; the lower ex- 
a is hollow, but ſo as a ſmall tuberoſity riſes in the 
14% the internal fide of this cavity is produced into a 
4 | called malleolus internus; the internal ſide of this 
3 hath a cavity for the reception of the fibula the 
Wir angle of the tibia is ſharp, and is called the ſhin 
. he proper here to obſerve a proceſs for relief 
ten bones are carious, which may frequently prevent 
In amputations If the 76:7 is carious to a conſiderable 
depth (ſee CaRIEs), remove the carious part as follows: 
i cut through the {kin (the whole length of the part 
«mean to remove) on each fide, ſaving as much of it as 
e can; then cut it acroſs the bone above and below. 
wing done this, clear off the muſcular fleſh, by diſſect- 
Ting it as clear as can be admitted from the bone, and pre- 
ning it as much as poſſible: then introduce a thin plate 
1 palteboard, horn, or tin, over the upper part of the 
bone to be removed, and ſo as to ſupport the ſkin, Af- 
this, clear away the perioſteum from the parts on 
kick you apply the ſaw. The ſaw ſhould be ſtrong, and 
{ 2 circular form, to prevent wounding the adjacent 
arts. Having divided the bone above, do the ſame on 
the lower part, taking care to include all that is diſeaſed. 
te carious part of the bone being removed, the wound 
ill not appear ſo large as may be imagined. To encou- 
wurnge to this operation, it ſhould be remembered, that 
here have been inſtances of offeous matter ſhooting and 
Þrming a complete bone, when nine inches or more hath 
been removed, l . | 
TIBIALIS. The nerve thus called is the internal 
mach of the ſciatic nerve, and is ſent off near the ham; 
it paſſes behind the popliteus muſcle, and behind the gaſ- 
menemii, goes through the upper part of the ſoleus, 
then runs between it and the flexores of the toes, and to 
the malleolus internus, behind which it runs, and paſſing 
etwixt the os calcis and the abductor of the great toe, 
here it divides into the plantaris incernus and externus, 
the firſt of which furniſhes the toes with filaments, and 
ſte latter goes particularly to the little toe, and to that next 
(0 1t, 
TIBIALIS ANTICUS. This muſcle riſes from the 
head of the tibia, and from the outſide of the ſpine of the 
tia; it grows tendinous, and, winding about the inſide of 


ves likewile to turn the ſole inwards. = 
- TIBIALIS ARTERIA. As the poplitea ends it divides 
to two principal branches, the firſt of which runs be- 
ween the heads of the tibia and fibula, paſſing from behind 
wards on the interoſſeous ligament, where it is called 
tbalis anterior; the ſecond branch divides into two 
avre, the largeſt of which is the innermoſt, and is called 
hills poſterior, The anterior lies between the tibialis 
Micus muſcle and the extenſors of the toes; it comes 
awards between the head of the tibia and fibula ; it paſſes 
en the forefide of the interoſſeus ligament, then runs 


ipth, paſſes down before, under the annular ligament, 
"at on the inſtep to the ſpace between the firſt and ſe- 
and metacarpal bones, and plunges down into the ſole 

e foot, where it anaſtamoſes with the poſterior tibial 
Mry. The poſterior runs between the ſoles, the 21bi- 
iu poſticus, the flexor digitorum communis, and flexor 
ils, aud paſſes between the bone and interoſſcous 
ment; in its paſſage it gives branches to the tibia, and 
bits marrow, Nas a canal in its poſterior and upper 
anz it runs behind the inner ankle, communicates with 
* 9als anterior, and, ſurrounded by the neighbouring 
ens, paſſes to the ſole of the foot, between the os calcis 
"$3 thenar muſcle, where it is divided into the plan- 


the ſoot, is inſerted into the os cuneiforme internum, and 


rn on the fide of the tibia for about two-thirds of its 


taris interna and externa, which make a circle like that 
in the palm of the hand: from this circle branches are ſerif 
to the toes. TIES | 
Mr. Pott remarks the —_— important eiteumſtance. 
In the upper part of the calf of the leg, under the gaſ⸗- 
trocnemius and ſoleus muſcles, a ſmall hard tumor is at 
firſt perceived; it is ſometimes painful; at others not 
much fo; but always impeding the patient's exerciſes z 
it does not alter the natural colour of the ſkin until it hatli 
conſiderably increaſed in the bulk; it enlarges very gradu- 
ally; it does not ſoften as it increaſes, . but continues 
through the greateſt part of it incompreſſibly hard; and 
when it hath got to a large ſize, it ſeems to contain a fluid 
which may be felt towards the bottom, ot reſting as it 
were on the back part of the bones. If an opening is 
made for the diſcharge of the fluid, it muſt be made very 


generally ſmall in quantity, and conſiſts of a Tanies mixed 
with grumous blood: the diſcharge of it produces very 
little diminution of the tumor; and in the few caſes that 


of irritation and inflammation came on, and advanced with 
great rapiqity and exquiſite pain, ſoon deſtroyed the pa- 
tient, either by the fever which ran high, and was unre- 
mitting, or by a mortification of the whole leg. If am- 
putation hath not been performed, and the patient dies 
after the tumor hath been opened, the A er ſtate of 
the parts prevents all ſatisfactory examination; but if the 


tempered, and burſt; the muſcles of the leg to have been 
converted into a ſtrangely morbid maſs, and the poſterior 
part of both the tibia and the ſibula more or leſs carious. 


always accompanied with it, and is remedied by amputa- 
tion only. See Mr. Pott's Remarks on the Neceſlity, &c. 
of Amputation in certain Caſes, &c. „ 
TIBIALIS GRACILIS MUSCULUS, i. e. Plantaris. 
TIBIALIS POSTICUS. This muſcle riſes from the 


plays in a groove of the bone, where it is tied down by 


ſerted into the middle of the os ſcaphoides. i 
_ TIBIALIS VENA. There is an interior and poſterior ; 


reſpective arteries in their courſe, 
TIGLIA GRANA. Molucca grains. EY 
TIGRIDIS FLOS. This flower is red ind ſpotted 


like the ſkin of a tiger, whence the name. See Raii Hiſt, 
TILBURY WATER. 


a day. 


ſerrated, ſoft, and hairy; the flowers are whitiſh, follows 

ed by a kind of dry berry about the ſize of filberts. 

tree is native in England; it flowers in July. 

I be flowers have an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic virtue 
when freſh they have a moderately ſtrong ſmell, and in 


they have been much eſteemed, but are now neglected in 
practice. See Raii Hiſt. | 


the Eaſt Indies in a very impure ſtate, in the form of large, 


greeniſh colour, greaſy to the touch; or in ſmall cryſtals, 


impurities. In this ſtate it is called brute borax, chryſo- 
colla, or tincal. | | 


It is purified by ſolution, filtration, and eee; 
and the cryſtals thus obtained are calcined to free them {till 


cryſtallized a ſecond time; ſometimes more mineral alkali 


dative ſalt. 


of real ſedative acid, ſeventeen of mineral alkali, and 
E 


deep, and through a very diſtempered maſs; this fluid is 


have occurred to him, he ſays that very high ſymptoms 


limb was removed without any previous operation, the 
arteria tibialis poſtica will be found to be enlarged, dif- 


This diſeaſe derives it origin ſrom a burſten artery, or is 


tibia and fibula cloſe to the ſoleus, and from the interoſ> . : 
ſeous ligament, runs through the annular ligament; it 


the annular ligament, then runs acroſs the foot, and is in- 


they are diviſions of the poplitea. They accompany cheir 


It is the ſtrongeſt of the al- + 
kaline waters in England; it may be taken to a quart in 


TILIA. The lime: tree, alſo called the line or the lin- 


den tree. It is the 2¼a Europea, Linn. It is a tall tree; 
| and its branches ſpread far; the Jeaves are heart-ſhaped, 


This 


this their virtue conſiſts, but it is ſoon loſt in keeping: 


IINCAL, and Tincar. Borax. It comes to Europe from 
flat, hexangular, or irregular cryſtals, of a dull white or 


as it were cemented together by a rancid, yellowiſh, or 
oily ſubſtance, intermixed with marl, gravel, and other 


further from greaſineſs, and then diſſolved, filtered, and 


is added, as it is ſaid that tincal contains an exceſs of ſe- 
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forty-ſeven of water z but of the mineral alkali only about 
five parts are really ſaturated, the reſt is unſaturated; and 
hence in many caſes borax adds as an alkali. | 
-It.hath been long thought that borax was a faCtitious 
ſubſtance, but it is now beyond all doubt that it is a natu- 
ral production, ſince Mr. Grill Abrahamfon fent ſome to 
Sweden in the year 1772, in a cryſtalline form; as dug out 
of the earth in the kingdom df Thebet, where it is called 
pounxa, my porn, and hou: poun- As boray is purified allo 
in the Eaſt Indies, Mr. Engeſtrom ſuſpects that the tincal 
is only the refiduum of the mother liquor of borax evapo- 
rated to dryneſs, and that the greaſineſs ariſes from its 


It is ſaid that Lr qu Hath been found in Saxony in ſome 
coal pits. See BoR Ax, and SEDATIVE SAL. Kirwan's 
Elements of Mineralogy. 1 570 

 TINCTORUM GRAN A Kermes berries. 
nica. | DET 
- TINCTURA. A tinCture. Tinctures differ from 
diſtilled waters, in that waters take out only the lighter 
parts that will aſcend in vapour; but tinfzres take up all 
fuch parts as are capable of being ſuſpended in a men- 
ſtruum. Tinclures differ from elixirs in that tin&urcs are 
watery, ſpirituous, or other liquors impregnated with-the 
active parts of ſome one ſimple ; elixirs contain the ac-— 
tive parts of more than one ingredient, ſo are compound 
tincures. Watery extracts from vegetables are indeed 
called infuſions or decoctions, according as they are pre- 
pared by macerating, or by boiling the plant in water; the 
fpirituous are named tinetures, eſſences, and elixirs, ac- 
cording as the ingredients are numerous, or the menſtruum 
ſaturated with the virtues thereof; when the z#in2ure is of 
a thickiſh couſiſtence it is called a batſam. 

'TINEA. See AcnoR. This ulcer eats like the tinea 
or moch. Dr. Cullen places the /:nea as a genus in his 


Ulcers, ranks it as a variety amongſt cutaneous ulcers. 
TINNITUS AURIUM, from tinnio, to ring. A noiſe 
in the ear like that of a bell; all other kinds of noiſes are 
alſo linnituſſes. Hoffman attributes this diſorder to ſpaſ- 
modic affections in the inner membranes of the ears. It 
is the ſpecies of depraved hearing which Dr. Cullen calls 
paracuſis imaginaria. And Heiſter propoſes for the cure 


the meatus auditorius externus with the vapours 'of hot 
wine, in which is roſemary leaves and thoſe of lavender, 
and to put the feet into warm water. Etmuller obſerves, 


ic is difficult to cure. See Du Verney on the Ear, and its 
Diſorders. 8 1 
_TITHYMALUS. Spurge. Euphorbia paluſtris, Linn. 
A plant with ſma!l ſmooth leaves, round ſtalks that are 
full of a milky juice; the flowers are in umbel-like cluſ- 
ters; each flower is followed by a capſula, in which are 
three ſeeds. Botaniſts enumerate fifty ſpecies. 


1 
mon water- ſpurge. 

 TIFHYMALUS MARITIMUS, alſo called eſſula 
marina. Sca ſpurge. 


very acrid, and therefore not uſed, except externally, for 
deſtroying warts, &c. See Rau Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
'FILILLARES VENZE. The iliac veins. 
TITILLICUM. The arm-pit. 8 
IOL, Toles, and Tolles. The tonſils. M. A. 
Scverinus applies this word to glandular abfceſſes in the 
limbs. g | | | 
_ TOLUTANUM BALSAMUM. The balfam Tolu. 
It is is a reſinous juice, flowing ſrom inciſions made in the 
bark of a tree, of which we have various accounts, Neu— 
mann ſays. it is a kind of fir-tree, which is called tolu, and 
tat grows in the province of Tolu. It is the Toluifera 
balſamum, or the Toluifera Carthaginenſis, foliis ceratiæ ſi - 
milibus, flore luteo, Linn. The balſam is brought to us in 
gourd-ſhells, or ſmall callibaſhes; it is of a yellow iſh brown 
colour, inelining to red; its conſiſtence is uſually thick and 
tenacious; by age it grows hard and brittle, without loſing 
any of 115 odoriferous parts. Its ſmell ſome what refembles 
chat of lemons, particularly if rubbed on the hand; it hath 


to give diaphoretics inwardly, and outwardly to fumigate 


being mixed with butter-milk to prevent its effloreſcence. 


_TINC FORIUS FLOS, i. e. Geneſta tinctoria Germa- 


that when this diſorder is the effect of chronical diſorders 


_ TITHYMALUS HELIOSCOPIUS, alfo called folſe- 


au agreeable warm, ſweetiſh, glutinous talle ; it is ſlighty 


— 


claſs of locales, and order dialyſes. Bell, in his Treatiſe on | 


ius, eſſula ſoliſequa, ſun ſpurge, wart-wort, and com- 


The juice of theſe, and of molt of the other ſpecies, are | 


1 
. 


2 


q 
g 


- 


; 


colour the root is crooked and knotty, of a dark b. 
0 and blackif colour on the outfide, and reddiſh with! 


1 . 2 R | * 7 er. 
| biſtort are ſo ſimilar, that they are uſed for one anoth 


Ton 


pungent, and without any mixture of 


a nauſeous reliſh, f 


virtues are in general the ſame with T 
| Paiba, and balſam Peru, diffeting 21 ball. wind 
and more grateful to the palate and in the Fo milde n 
This balſam totally diſſolves in rectified ſ N ; there 
Forty grains of this batfam diſſolved in an = of wing midd 
fied ſpirit, gives a ſtrong flavour to a quart wk hetw 
ſyrup, if mixed gradually with it, and then L * whic 
water-bath until the fpirit is exhaled. In dll 0 difagt 
water it impregnates the liquor with its friptimce: , wit to be 
the quantity committed to diſtillation be large * and! 
proportion of very fragrant eſſential oil is obtain * te | 
diſtiled in a retort without addition, it ſometim yr make 
a ſaline concrete like the flowers of Benjamin, wh gh 
| TOMENTIUM. Flocks. It is when the lex wy 
the ſtalks of plants are covered with a thick down 2, calm 
' TONICUS. Tonic. Every veſſel, membrane birds 
muſcle, with every fibre in ſenſible parts, have 180 and t 
tendency to ſhorten themſelves, and this is their i * 
power. See SPASMUS ToNI cus. 5 at on 
8 Diſeaſes from tonic ſpaſm, See Spasur ha 
TONSILLZ. The tonbls, called alfo anpg bar 
or almonds. Theſe glands are ſeated on each ſide 5 n ſorm 
lower part of the ſpace which is left between the ter «90 
half arches of the palatum molle; they are of a reqii ag 
colour, and externally they have many holes, which com Len! 
municate with an irregular cavity in their inſide, and hen 
which contains a viſeid fluid, which is gradually dic Le 
from the holes into the throat. | that 0 
- TOPAZIUS. A topaz. It is a precious ſtone of A 
gold colour; the fourth in hardneſs from a diamond. 1 1 
_ TOPHUS. A toph. See Gumma. Alſo the con E. 
cretions in, the joints of gouty people. | | the ai 
TOPICA, from Tiog, a place. Topics, or local ap be co 
lications. _ 4 | which 
TOPINARIA. A ſpecies of tumor in the in of H e 
head. It is the fame as talpa. 5 | 10 
TORCULAR. The tourniquet. It is a kind of bu wer 
dage uſed to check hæmorrhages after wounds or amputa Keen 
tions. The moſt ſimple of theſe is a fillet, long enoug 10 
to encircle the wounded limb, with a ſmall ſtick to twiſt! IC 
round with, and a ſmall bolſter to preſs upon the principe 10 
veſſel, The fillet muſt ibe tied looſely above the orifice 10 
the veſſel; under this fillet, and over the artery, the bol nr; 
ſter muſt be placed, and then the fillet muſt be twiſtedb * 
means of the ſtick, until it is ſufficiently tight. If a tou * 
niguet is applied on the arm, place it near the armpit, fo . 
there the artery is moſt ſuperficial. The firſt account o WA 
this inſtrument is in a treatiſe writ by Mr. Lowdham, at * i 
Engliſh ſurgeon, and publiſhed in 1679: that improved 11 
by Mr. Crane, of Bartholomew's-hoſpital, is the mo Er 
| complete | | Th 
' TORCULAR HEROPHILI. It is a finns of ti up 
dura mater; it is ſo called from Herophilus, who firſt di I 
covered it. It is the place where the ſinuſes of the cur 1 
mater meet. | „ 7 
TORDILIUM. It is a plant, of which Boerhaw 5 
mentions ſeven ſorts; the roots of ſome of them poſſel "uh 
the ſame qualities as thoſe of ſkirret, but they are 3% 5 1 
much noted in medicine. | 3 0 
TORMEN TILL A, alſo called heptaphyllum, conn 


lida rubra, ſeptfoil, tormentil. Tormentilla erecta, or tor 

mentilla ſylveſtris, eaule ereiuſculo, foliis ſeſſilibus, Linn 

Upright ſeptfoil, or zormentil. It is a plant with ſlendet 

upright ſtalks, oblong indented leaves, which uſually ſan 

ſeven at a joint. The flowers are ſmall, and of a tant 
r 


It is| perennial, grows wild in woods and on common 
and flowers in June. 


The roots are a ſtrong and almoſt flavourlefs aftringen's 


| what flavour it hath is lightly aromatic. It gives v7 q | T( 
aftringency both to water and to ſpirit, but moſt pe Jr Te 
to rectified ſpirit of wine. It is uſually given im dec Sy 


tion, an ounce and a half of the root being boiled in = 
pints of water to a quart; at the end of the boiling . 
a dram of cinnamon is added. Three or four tab'c oe 
fuls of this decoction is a doſe. This root and that 


See Lewis's Mat. Med. 


_ TORMINA. etc A dyſentery. TORNADO 


f g 4 4 ? P * * 5 


TORNADO. From the Spaniſh, a hurricane, a whirl- 
ind. Dr. Schotte gives the following account of the 
yrnades, which happen at Senegal. The rainy ſeaſon 
here begins about the middle of July, and ends about the 
middle of October, durin this time, the wind is generally 
between the points of eaſt and ſouth, the quarter from 
which the tornades, come. A tornado is preceded by a 
tifagreeable cloſenels and weight in the air (which ſeems 
tobe much hotter than the thermometer ſhews it to be); 
and it is known to come on by the riſing of the clouds to 
ite ſouth-caſt, which by joining grow darker, ſo as to 
make the horizon look quite black, accompanied with 
lightning and thunder, at a diſtance. The breeze dies 
away by degrees, as the tornado advances, and an entire 
ralm ſucceeds z_ the air grows yet darker; animals and 
hirds retire and ſhelter themſelves; every thing is ſilent, 
and the aſpect of the ſky, from whence the tornado ap- 
proaches, 15 moſt dreadful. A violent ſtorm comes on all 
at once, which is ſo cold as to occaſion the thermometer 
to fall ſeven or eight degrees in a few minutes, arid ſtrong 
enough to overſet negro huts, and veſſels, or drive the 
latter from their anchors, and throw them on ſhore. The 
ſtorm abates, and heavy rain follows, accompanied with | 
much lightning and ſtrong claps of thunder. Sometimes 
trnades happen without rain, or at leaſt a very little, but 
then the ſtorm is more violent, and laſts longer. It hath 
been imagined. by ſome, that this kind of ſtorm brings 
ſome peſtiferous quality with it, becauſe they had obſerved, 
that out of a number of people, ſeveral fell ſick in one night 
after, a tornado, Dr. Schotte thinks, that no ſuch ill qua- 
ly is thus produced by it; and that the juſt named phe- 
nomenon may be attributed to the change it produces on 
the air, and of conſequence on the body ; it may therefore 
be conſidered, as the occaſional cauſe of a diſorder, to 
which the body was prediipoſed long before. Schotte's 
Treatiſe on the Synochus atrabilioſa. 

TORPOR. Galen ſays it is a ſort of intermediate diſ- 


hin order between a palſy and health, It is a numbneſs, or de- 
kcient feeling and motion. | i 

pre TORTIO. A ſtrain in a joint. 

1 TORTURA. A wry mou. 


TORTURA ORIS. The locked jaw. | 


* TORTICOLLIS. The wry neck. An inſtance of 
: bol aan... 5 5 

dead TOURMALIN. It is a compound earth, conſiſting of 
* the argillaceous, filiceous, and calcareous, and iron, in 
it, fo poportions determined within certain limits, and forms | 


unt 0 
im, 4 
proves 
e M0 


imple ſpecies, It is moſtly cryſtallized, in polygon priſms 
it ſometimes amorphous. The thickeſt parts are opake : 
lde thin are more or leſs tranſparent. a 


It hath hitherto been found only in Ceylon, Brazil, and 
the Tyrol, | 1 


of the That of ceylon is of a dark brown colour, or yellowiſh. 
irſt di I mclts per ſe, into a black frothy flag. Borax 1s its beſt 
he dur Iu, Its proportions are as follow : argill 39, filex 37, 


Glcareous earth 15, iron 9. 

That of Brazil, is green, blue, red, or yellow. It does 
vl melt by itſelf in the fire; it burns only into a brittle 
ona, Borax is its beſt flux. Its proportions are as follow; 
gil 50, filex 34, calcareous earth 11, iron 5. | 

That of the Tyrol, by reflected light, is of a blackiſh 
08, but by retracted light, yellowiſh, or in thin pieces 
vn. It melts per ſe into a black frothy flag. Borax is 
bell lux. Its proportions are as follow argill 42, ſilex 
% Calcareoug earth 12, iron 6. | 
aue are all electric when heated to about 200 of Faren- 
> heir texture is lamellar, and their ſurface bath a 
10 He crance. Kirwan's Elem. of Mineralogy. 
WH SAIN, i. e. Androſæmum. 
XICODENDRON, from Tokucy, a fox, and d- 
„ he. The poiſon tree. This tree is ſo noxious 
| L do inſects ever come near it. See Raii Hiſt. 

MXITESIA, Mugwort. | | iy 
3 ART ERIA, from Teaxus, rough, The 
- ACHEALIS 'ARTERIA. It runs up from the 
. in a winding courſe, along the aſpera arteria to 
*EMdulz thyroideæ aud larynx, detaching ſmall art e- 


5 og ldes, one of which runs to the upper-part of 
eapula. 0 | | 
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TRACHELO MASTOIDEUS, i. e. Complexus minor. 

TRACHELOPHY MA. The bronchocele. | 
_ 'TRACHEOTOMIA. ' Tracheotomy. It is the mak- 
ing of an opening into the trachea, This operation is 
alſo called bronchotomy, and laryngotomy. This opera- 
tion is made by inciſion, or by puncture, betwixt the 
third and fourth ring of the trachea ; or if this place can- 
not be choſen, the opening may be made a little lower, 
When the ſkin is cut through, a ſmall inciſion may be 
made into the wind-pipe, and then a ſhort but crooked 
canula may be fixed there for the air to pals through. See 
Sbarpe's Operation. | 1 15 
Mr. Sheldon obſerves, that it is very happy both for 
the furgeon and the patient, that this operation is very 
rarely required, When it is attempted, he adviſes to 
perforate below the thyroid gland; to cut cautiouſly be- 
tween the two ſterno-maſtoid muſcles lon itudinally, care - 
fully avoiding to wound the vein of the thyroid gland, as 
it will bleed plentifully. Care muſt alſo be taken that no 
blood is permitted to fall into the larynx, as it will undoubt- 


edly ſuffocate the patient. Laſtly, when the trochar is 


introduced, let it not touch the back part of the larynx, 


becauſe of the irritability of its membrane. It is a difficult 


operation, but it is belt performed on thoſe who have thin 
long necks. 18 8 | 


TRACHOMA, from tpax3;, rough. In Cullen's Noſo- 
logy it is a variety of the ophthalmia tarſi. A roughneſs of 
the eye-lids, particularly their internal parts. This 


their appearances: in different inſtances. Theſe com- 


| Plaints are attended with a weight and heavineſs in the eye, 


a ſwelling in the eye-lids, a pain and itching, a heat and 
redneſs in the cerners and in the* conjunCtiva, a viſcid 
humour mixed with pungent tears flowing from the ulcers, 


which when very glewy, cloſes the eye-lids together, If 


this complaint continues long in old people, the lower 
eye-lid grows thick, and turns downwards, ſo that the 
cartilage reſembles raw fleſh. The original cauſe is a 
ſaline humour, which is thrown on the eyelids ; the im- 
mediate cauſe is little ulcers there. A cure is ſometimes 
performed by touching the part with a cauſtic ; but the 
cauſtic is no ſooner applied, than the pain which it occa- 
fions muſt be allayed by waſhing with warm water; ap— 


ply the cauſtic twice a week. St. Ves on the Diſorders 
| of the Eyes. | wn 


Mr. Ware calls this diforder the pſorophthalmia, 
and deſcribes it az ſollows. The ducts of the ciliary glands 
are ulcerated ; when it happens that the oily ſoft fluid, 
ſecreted by theſe glands, being mixed with the diſcharge 
from the ulcers, is changed into an acrid humour, which 
quickly inſpiſſates into an hard adheſive ſcab. This ſcab 
lodging on the orifices of the duQts, ſpreads the complaints, 
by the irritation which it occaſions, over the whole internal 
edge of the eye- lid, and prevents the poſſibility of its being 
relieved, until the local remedies are applied, to prevent 
the formation of the ſcab, by curing thoſe ulcers which 


| ſerved to produce it. This inflammation of the eye-lids 


being attended with an ulceration of their edges, a glutinous 
matter iſſues out, and when they have been ſome time in 
contact, as during ſleep, they become ſo cloſely connected, 


ſometimes they ſpread over the whole external ſurface, 
and even excoriate the greater part of the check: in caſes 


often much the appearance of an eryſipelas. This diforder 
is ſometimes attended with a contraction of the ſkin of the 
lower eye- lid; in conſequence of which, it is drawn down, 


fleſhy, and very diſagreeable appearance. rt 
To form a clear idea of this diſeaſe, it ſhould he re- 
membered, that, on the inſide, and near tothe edges of the 
eye-lids, is ſituated a number of ſmall glands, ſecreting a 
ſebaceous fluid, which is excreted by a row of ducts open- 
ing immediately on the'inner edges of their border. Theſe 
ducts, and fometimes the glands themſelves, appear to be 
the parts principally affected; and the fluid which is ſecreted 
by them, inſtead of being moiſt and mild, ſerving as a de- 
fence againſt the acrimony of the tears, is changed into a 
ſharp, acrid, and adhefive humour; which cauſes a con- 


KACHEALIS VENA, i. e. Gutturalis vena. 


7400 


ſtant irritation of the eye and eye-lids, ulcerates the inner 
edges 


roughneſs is from a fort of ſcabs, which differ much in 
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as to require painful efforts for their ſeparation. Uſually, 
the ulcers are confined to the edges of the eye-lids, but 


of the latter kind, the inflamation which accompanies, bes 


and the inner part turned outward, fo as. to form a red, 
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edges of the latter, and, for want of proper attention, bas 
oiten e the diſorder for a great number of 
years. onſ. St. Yves obſerves, in his chapter on the 
ophthalmy, ſubſequent to the ſmall-pox, that * the puſ- 
tules on the edge of the cartilage of the eye-lids, which 
penetrate between the cilia, and their inner ſurſace, do 
not cicatrize, by reaſon of the acrjmonious ſeroſity, which 
inceſſantly humects the eye; hence follow ulcers, which 
laſt ſometimes ſeveral years, and even during life, if they 
be not remedied,” But though the ſmall-pox and meaſles, 
are frequent cauſes of this complaint, they are not the only 
ones; an inflammation of the globeof the eye, in itſelf but 
ſmall, will ſometimes affe& the lids, ſo as to cauſe them 
to ſwell, and become ted; in conſequence of which, there 
will be an adheſion of one to the other, and often an 
_ univerſal ulceration of their edges. The ſmall puſtules, 
alſo, which form on the outer margin of the ciliary edge, 
| where the laſhes grow, and are known by the name of ſtyes, 
have, in ſome inſtances, brought on an inflammation, 
which has been continued to the ſebaceous glands, and 
produced all the conſequences above deſcribed. This diſ- 
order is often ſpoken of as ſymptomatig, and the effect of 
fcropbula, ſcurvy, or lues venerea; but it is very often, 
if not moſt frequently, a local complaint; it cannot be 
known to be any other, except by ſuch ſymptoms as evi- 
dence the preſence of theſe diſorders. Yet, though this 
diſeaſe moſt commonly takes place without any other com- 
plaint, at leaſt, as far can be diſcovered, it is yet neceſſary 
to be obſerved, that it is ſometimes accompanied with the 
plaineſt marks of a ſcrophulous conſtitution, and ſeems 
evidently to ariſe from it. | 1 c 
Mon. St. Yves obſerves, that we ſhould diſtinguiſh 
this kind of complaint from the tetters on the eye-lids; the 
two differing only in the tetters never being accompanied 
with the ectropium, or turning out of the eye-lid, which 
frequenily happens in the pſorophthalmia. _ | 
Tzhoſe ulcerations that appear to be ſuperficial, are not 
generally tedious to remove; but if they are deep, they are 


much more difficult to cure than thoſe attended wich fun- 


gous fleſh. | 


In order to the cure, it hath been the general cuſtom to 


touch the edges of the eye-lids, where the ulcers were 
| ſpread, with the lapis infernalis, perhaps two or three times 


a week; but to moderate the ſeverity of this method, the 


art was preſently waſhed with pure water. However, 
the pain excited by this application ſeems much to have 


deterred from its uſe; and Mr. Ware hath propoſed a 


method of relief, equally effectual, but by far leſs excep- 
tionable. He directs, when this kind of inflammation ex- 
tends over the whole ſucface of the eye-lid, and on the 
cheek, taking on the appearance of an eryſipelas, that it be 


treated with antiphlogiſtics and ſedatives;. and when the 


extreme iritability is removed by proper applications, to 
finiſhthe cure by means of the ungt. citrinum Ph. Ed. uſed, 
as hereaſter directed. 58 3 
Sometimes the lower eye-lid turns outward in this diſ- 
eaſe, which then proves obſtinate to cure, but with due 


perſeverance it is overcome by the general metkod only | 


propoſed for the pſorophthalmy. 


If in any inſtance, other ſymptoms evidence the pre- 
ſence ofa ſcurvy, ſcrophula, or venereal taiut, thoſe diſeaſes 


muſt be relieved, before any benefit can be procured for 

that of the eye-lid. When a ſcrophula is the ſource of 

this diſeaſe, though the patient is perfectly cured, as far 

as reſpeAs the external ſymptoms, there is ſtill a danger of 

its returning; to prevent which, ſuch means as are uſed 

in ſcrophulous caſes ſhould be continued for a conſiderable 
time after. | 


With reſpect to the pſorophthalmia, the firſt endeavour - 


ſhould be to ſoften the ſcabs, and remove them, and to uſe 
ſuch applications to the ulcers, as may correct the acrimony 
of the diſcharge, promote digeſtion, and bring them into a 
ſtate of healing. The intention of Monſ. St. Yves, in his 


direction for the cure of the ulcers, on the edges of the 


eye-lids, ſubſequent to the ſmall-pox, does not appear to 
be much unlike that which I have here mentioned, as ap- 
pears from the following quotation. 

in general, ate of very little ſervice z but I have found, 
ſrom my own experience, that, by teuching them with the 
}apis infernalis, they cieatrize eaſily. The violent heat of 


tue cauſtic muſt be abated as ſoon ag they have been 


« Ophthalmic waters, 
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touched, by waſhing the eye in a ſmall 


6. laſ 1 
water; you muſt, above all, take care chat the pan ese les 
ld, which was cauterized, may not bear againſt the ge WY i: 
the eye, till the pain is entirely gone off. They? bel end 
touched in this manner, once or twice a week : * | 
ſeem to requireno more uſe of the cauſtic ; then Ia + we ow 
places tutty, | finely powdered, to cicatrize d 1 eſe the | 
St. Yves here recommends a very ſtrong cauſſic; b * T 
a part fo tender, a milder application will ſucceed he. Ald 
evident from the advantages attending that which hy : ly 
preferred, viz. the ungt. citrin. which may be uſ⸗ * mul. 
follows. Hold the ointment before a lighted canal 10 the | 
that its ſurface may be melted into an oily conſiſtence N ke are 
this oil on the end of the finger, and carefully ra bi von 
the edges of the affected eye-lids. The uſe of it N juſt 
twenty-four. hours, will be ſufficient ; and that ſhould be T1 
when the patient goes to bed: immediately after the 2 l mu 
cation, a ſoſt plaſter, ſpread with the cerat. alb. Ph 1 0 15 
is to be bound looſely over the eye-lids, which bal 2 I% 
ſerve them moiſt and ſupple in the night, and contribur a JE 
prevent their adheſions to each other, If notwithſtanding large 
this cerate being applied, it ſhould be difficult to open 2 _ 
eye-lids in the morning, they may be waſbed with milkand ahi 
freſh butter, well mixed together, and warmed by which vie | 
the patient will be able to open them without pain, If the 12 
eye. lid is very irritable, the melted ointnent may be applied . 
with a camel-hair pencil : indeed, ſometimes the init. aun 
bility is ſo great, that before the ointment can be applied I 
other means muſt be uſed to remove that ſymptom, 2s 1 jo it 
alteady noticed. f ot at 
| If in conſequence of this diſeaſe of the eye-lid, the eye IK 
| itſelf ſhould be inflamed, the uſual methods of relieving au IR 
inflamed eye, may be uſed. | | cond 1 
See St. Yveson the Diſeaſes of the Eye. Ware's Remarks With | 
on the Ophthalmia, - _ | K 
TRAGACANTHA. Goat's thorn, from 2747 8 
a goat, and àùq a, a thorn, becauſe its pods reſemble a 425 
goat's-beard. It is alſo called ſpina hirci, and aſtragalu, 
Aſtragalus-tragacantha Linn. It grows in the ſouth of I, 
France, Italy, &c. but it is only thoſe which grow in the bp tr 
eaſtern countries that yield the gum. oy Wally 
TRAGOPOGON. Goat's-beard. This plant is thu ®: 
named, becauſe its downy ſeed, while incloſed in del! 
calyx, reſembles the beard of a goat. 3 
There are ſeveral ſpecies; their roots are ſoft, ſweet [RI 
nutritive, and laxative, ſomewhat diuretic and expect dich: 
rant, but in too ſmall a degree to have gained a place infill" 
practice. See Raii Hiſt, 8 . be 
 TRAGOPYRUM. Fagopyrum. i 
TRAGORCHIS. A ſpecies of orchis. This 
TRANSVERSALES MAJORES COLLI. Tir" 
muſcles are long and thin; they are placed along the tran il e 
verſe apophyſes of the neck, and the ſour, five, or ft -” br 
upper bones. of the back, between the complexus majat 1 
and minor. They rife from the tranſverſe apophyſis, and 4 1 
are inſerted into the next neareſt apophyſes, and ſometim * 
to other more remote ones. | 155 b 
TRANSVERSALES COLLI MINORTS. i. e. In 4 C 
| ter-tranſverſales. 5 3 55 
TRANSVERSALES NASI. Theſe muſcles riſe {rot N 
the. upper-part of the upper-lip, and run to the ridge 0. ! * 
the nole. el . 
TR ANSVERSAEIS. A name for the teres mind! wt 
TRANSVERSALIS ABDOMINIS. The canfvcr_7G 
' muſcle of the belly. Theſe muſcles (one on each (106 . 
take their name from the direction of their fibres. 115 5 
riſe from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the jumbal verteb!8 98 
the ſpine of the os ilium, the ligamentum pubis, aud 17 5 
cartilaginous endings of the ribs below the ſternum, {rok Fr... 
whence their fleſhy parts run ever the petitoneum © a 
become a broad, expanded tendon, before they run un Ip 
the reCtus, to their inſertion into the whole length 1 hoy". 
linea alba. When they act, they preſs the belly inst 1 
deprels the ribs, &c. SES k . 
TRANSVERSALIS ANTICUS PRIMU». _. 
| ſituated between the baſis of the occipitis, and the kran hp 
verſe-apophyſis of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 6 Do 
TRANSVERSALIS ANTICUS SECUNDT®: r 
; : | ; f the tea lentie 
is fixed by one extremity very near the middle 0 | Mn e 
verſe apophyſis of the ſecond vertebra of the neck, 3 Be: 


the other, near * baſis of wo firſt. TR ANSVERS! 


A ö I 
THE | 
VERSALIS DIGITORUM: This muſcle 
les tranſverlely under the firſt phalanges of the toes: it is 
0 he firſt phalanx of che great toe, and its other 
115 inlerted into the firſt phalanx of the little toe. 

a R SALES DORSI MINORES. Win. 
ov ſpeaks of theſe as being hixed to the extremities of 
the ſowermoſt tranſyerſe apophyles of the backs 1 
TAANSVERSALIS PEDIS PLACENTINI, i. e. 
Aducto: minim“ digiti. Is gt : 1 
TRANSVERSALLTS. URETHRE. It is a digaſtric 
muſcle; it lies along che Jower part, or the looſe edge of 
the ligamentum pubis interoſſeum; its two extremities 
A Fred in the branches of the oſſa pubis, its middle ten- 
, ing on the middle of the edge of the ligament 
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ton Iy 
jul Hs 833 | l Y 
TRANSVERSO SPINALIS COLLI, DORSI, & 
IUMBARES, i. e. Mvicihdus Spine. 
TRANSVERSUS,. i. e. Pronator. | 
TRANSVERSUS EX TCERNUS CARPI LIGA- 
MENTUNM. It begins by a o dad infertion, fixed in the 
ve extremity of the radius, about two fingers breadth 
woe the tbyloid apex, it afterwards croſſes obliquely, 
Nrly over the convex ide of the baſis radi, and partly 
wer that of the carpus, and then turning towards the os 
hiculare is inſerted therein, : 
1RANSYERSUS INTERNUS CARPTI. 
amular ligament. | | h | 
TRAPEZIUM, [OsJ. The firſt bone of the ſecond 
doe in the wriſt. So called from its ſhape, which is that 
of a trapezium. " | | 
TRAPEZIUS MUSCULUS. See CUCULLARIS. 
TRAPEZOIDES, [Os]. The ſecond bone of the ſe— 


It is an 


vith its point broken off, than like a trapezium. 
TRAULOTIS. The Pſelliſmus Ringens. 
TRAUMATICA, from Tezvuz a wound. Vulnerary 
eliciness Thus the Greeks called corrobotants that were 
alnngent agglutinants. 355 e 
TREMOR, See HoRROR. Tremors happening from 


ually require the ſame treatment as palſies. 


teulequent on extreme debility, palſy, or convulſion. It 
zattembling, without a ſenſation of cold. SN 
TREPANATIO. The operation of trepaning. As 
nuch as th's operation is commended by ſome, there ate 
Ghers among the moſt eminent modern practitioners, 
vo forbid it in all caſes of injury done to the head, ex- 
et when the ſkull is depreſſed. : 
This operation is propoſed to relieve the brain from de- 
preſſed parts of the {kall, fragments of the broken bones 
of the Kull, extravaſations of matter upon or under the 
membranes of the brain, and other cauſes of preſſure, of 
müntion, and of inflammation, &c. Many parts about 
tie ſkull are objected to, but the operation hath been per- 
formed on moſt of them with the happieſt ſucceſs; and as 
b the relt, ſimilar objections lay againſt ſome parts on 
mich cuſtom allows the trepan to be uſed. The opera- 
bon reſolved on, the inſtruments, dreſſings, &c. mult be 
mreadinels; then the head being ſhaved, muſt be held 
tay upon a perſon's knee, with a proper knife and the 
baptum, a piece of the ſcalp, muſt be removed: enough 
Foul de ſeparated at the firſt to give room for a ſuih- 
et nuqber of perforations. In cutting be careful to cut 
Brough to the bone at the firſt eſſay, and the edge of the 
Pe Mould be ſo inclined as to cut more of the pericra- 


* be point of the knife, quite round the inciſion, and 
Pa with the ſcalprum clear the ſkull of its membranes. 
© bepbine is the moſt commodious inſtrument, for it 
eis koch backward and forward. When the ſaw hath 
"ed well into the bone, take out the central pin of the 
ale, and ſometimes take out the ſaw to examine the 


5 vi bone that might impede the operation; the di- 
nates wanting, fo ſhould be attended to; as ſoon 
de piece is looſe, take it out with the forceps, and if 
„„ ee of the perforation is rough, ſmooth it with 
Miewar; this done, raiſe the depreſſed piece of ſkull 
np tkvator, which now is made with ſulera to reſt on 
"Wat bone; alter this, if extravaſated matter ſeems 


- 


rind row in the wrift. It is ſhaped more like a pyramid. 


bo free a uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and other exceſſes, 


Dr. Cullen, conſiders it as always ſymptomatic, and 


zun than of the ſkin, then raiſing the pericranium a little | 


ons). 1. | 
we which it hath paſſes, and to bruſh out the ſmall 


| 


TRE 


lodged under the dura mater, open it with a lancet for its 
ditcharge, When the trephine is uſed on account. of a fiſ- 


ture, it muſt be applied ſo as to include part of it, if not 
direct 


ly over it, as is moſt likely that the exttavaſated 
blood or lymph will be found directly under it; aud when 
the fiſſure is of a conſiderable extent, a perforation muſt 
be made at each end, if not more. When ſeveral perfo- 
rations are to be removed, in order to the removal of ſe- 
veral depreſſed fragments of bone that have their internal 
ſurface larger than their external, it is neceſſary to apply 
the trepan as near the ſractured parts as they will admit of, 
making the perforations adjoining to ſave the trouble of 
cutting the intermediate ſpaces with the head-faw, In 
places where tae unequal thicknels of the ſkull is obſerved, 
it is beſt to elevate the piece that is ſawed before it is cut 
quite through, thus the membrane will be unhurt. When 
an injury happens on a ſuture, and it is not-thought ad- 


viſable to uſe the trepan there, make a perſoration on each 


lide of it. By the trephine having removed the pieces of 
bone, and thereby prevented all the preſent and future 
ills dependent on their remaining; after this, the dreſſing 
ſhould accord with the general intention of not irritating, 
and ſhould be as innocent in quality, and ſmall in quantity 
as poſſible; clean dry lint to abſorb the muter, is all that 
can be wanted, this may be kept on by a common woollen 
cap, which is preſerable to all bandages whatever. After 


dreſſing, lay the patient in as eaſy a poſture in bed as poſ- 


lible, and with his ſhoulders raiſed high. Perſect quic- 
tude, open bowels, and the veſſels emptied by reneſeCtion, 
and a low diet, are to the full as neceflary before as aſter 
removing the pieces of the ſkull. The air of the patient's 
room ſhould be temperate. In young people the perfora- 
tions are in time filled up with a ſubttancethat is of a bony 
bardneſs ; but in adults this does not happen ſo perfeCtly. 
Sometimes a fungus proves troubleſome, but it is beſt pre- 


vented by applying a plate of lead, as invented and de- 


ſeribed by Belloſte See his Hoſpital Surgeon, Heiſter's 


Surgery, Sharpe's Operations, Gooch's Caſes and Remarks. 


 TtREPANUM. A trepan. An inſtrument to bore 
the Kull with. | | 1 | 
TREPEHINE. An inſtrument with which we-perforate 


a bone; chiefly uſed in the operation, called trepanning. 


It hath been variouſly formed, and thence received different 
names: e. g. Abaptiſta, abaptiſton, anabaptiſton, mo- 


diolus, terebra, terebellum, and trepan. Until lately, 


the trepan was, and ſtill is very generally uſed on the con- 


tinent; however, the frephine is more commodious, and 


acts as quickly as the trepan. See TREPANATIO. 
TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. So Linnzus terms the 


| ſecond order of the third claſs of vegetables. | 
TRIANGULARES S'TERNI. Theſe muſcles riſe 


from the ſide and edge of the ſternum and xiphoid carti- 
lage internally, and are inſerted into the cartilages of the 
ſixth, fifth, fourth, third, and ſecond ribs, to depreſs 
them. 5 


cles, viz. the depreſſores labii ſuperiores, ſcaleni, del- 
toides, tranſverſales urethræ, &c. ET 
TRIANGULARIS VENA. A name for the exter- 
nal jugular vein, where it paſſes through the muſculus 
triangularis. „ 5 | 5 
TRIBULUS AQUATICUS. Water caltrops. It is 
a plant which grows in watery places in ſome parts of 
Germany and in Italy; but it is not noticed in practice. 
TRICA LUMBORUM. A ſpecies of plica Polonica. 
TRICAUDALIS, i. e. Abductor auris. 5 
TRICEPS AU RIS, i. e Abductor auris. 


 'TRICEPS. Thus it is named in Galen's works. It 


riſes by its firſt head from the fore part of the os pubis 
and its tendon is inſerted into the linea femoris aſpera, 
and is then blended with another head which runs down 


to the knee. The ſecond head riſes from the forepart of 


the os pubis, and is inſerted higher in the linea aſpera. 
The third head takes its origin from the {mall proceſs of 
the iſchium, cloſe to the obturator externus, and is in- 
ſerted in the linea aſpera behind the little trochanter. The 
fourth riſes from the iſchium and its tuberoſity, and it is 
inſerted in the linea aſpera, and, joining with the firſt, 
forms a tendon which goes to the knee, blended with that 
of the vaſtus externus. | | | 
They move the thigh bones inward, according to their 

8 F | different 
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TRIANGULARIS. A name of the following muſ 


Thi. 1 
different directions, and bring them to each other. 1 up a fmall portion of the ſkin, and hans 5 | 
Douglas makes this into four muſcles, and calls the firſt, | cheek ; which by its weight, 8 thereby onthe 


5 | : the fat 
adductor femoris primus; the , Tecond, adduCtor fe- | as the plaſter, and is lefs liable to loſe 1. lame Purpoſe 
moris ſecundus; the third adductor femoris tertius ; the | caſes, the ſkin may recover its tone by theſe EE n fliphe 
fourth, adductor femoris quartus: The fourth head he f in others, it will b neceſſary to cut off aus; but 


88 ; c 22 p a 1 © 1 n a ſmall tranſ 
akes by dividing the upper part of the third head into | portion of the looſe ſkin below the ed krank verſe 
— The third 2 fourth wo deferibed by Albinus and | Nferwitds confine the ſides of the > alle: * and 
Winſlow, as one muſcle, under the adduftor magnus | means of a ſuture, gether by 

1 femoris, & le troiſieme muſcle du triceps. | Sometimes there are inſtances in which none of th, 

vi TRICHIA, or Trichiaſis, from Oele, 4 hair. It is | methods will ſuffice; as, where the ciliary edges eabore 
Th alſo called entropium, diſtiehiaſis, diſtrichiaſis. It is, | only inverted but likewiſe contracted or 8 Fra * 
| when the cartilage on the edge of the eye-lid 1s ſo in- length. In this caſe, the circumference of the lr 
| verted as to bear upon the conjunctiva, aud the cornea | muſt be enlarged either by an inciſion at the Outer 445 es 
| tranſparens ; then the friction of the eye-laſhes excites an | by a complete diviſion of the cartilage, called rarſus oy 
1 inflammation in the eye.” According to the author of the | middle. The firſt of theſe operations is no more — q 
| Definit. Medicz, it is, A falling of the eye-lids and a | ſimple ſtraight inciſion, which may be made with x tar. 
| preternatural generation of hairs on them.” He makes | pointed curved biſtoury. The laſt, which ig 10 aum 
three ſorts, to which he gives the names of phalangoſis, | ceſſary, will be beſt performed by the ſame inſtrumen 4 
ptoſis, and hypophyſis, and as ſome ſay, a fourth, viz. | only obſerving, that the point be Carefully introduced he. 
diſtichia. Actuarius calls the #rich/afs by the name of | tween the globe and eye- lid, and carried below a 3 


trichoßs. . lage, (that is about , of an inch;) whence it is td he 
guxions and irſlammations, if not prevented by pulling out its way through the lid. The cartilage being thus any 


| 
| | | - The friction of the eye-lafhes in this cafe, brings on de- puſhed outward in a horizontal direQion, till it hath cut 
| 


the hairs, one by one, at ſuch diſtances of time, as may | divided, each portion will recede towards the angles, 


| ra A | : : a 
be neceſſary for preventing inflammation thereby. a ſeparation be left between them, which will not onl 
In Dr. Cullen's Noſology this diſeaſe is an inſtance-of | take off the complaint at preſent, but prevent its returd 
ſymptomatic ophthalmy, called ophthalmia trichigſis. for the future. | 


The ward entropium, i. e. the turning inward of the TRICHIASIS, It is an affection of the urine, in 
eye-lid, is referred to this article, as being occaſionally a which ſomething like hairs is ſeen floating. In Erotian, 
cauſe of inflammation in the eye, by direQing the eye - it fignifies fiſſures, or a roughneſs in the ſein of the hreat] 


| inte 
4 laſhes: againſt the conjunCtiva. Indeed Heiſter calls the | though he calls an abſceſs in a woman's breaſt thus, 


that 


inverſion of the eye lids the trichiafis. Mr. Ware, in his | TRICHOMA. See Prica Por. onica. | Me 
remarks on the ophthalmy, &c. diſtinguiſhes as ſollows, TRICHOMANES. See ApranTHUM,. 1 
FI betwixt the inverſion of the upper and under eye-lids, both | TRICORNES. So muſcles are called which have the 7 
14 as tothe caufe and cure. And ſpeaks, wo | terminations. 5 5 | 9 
; Firſt, of the inverſion of the upper lid. |  TRICUSPIDES VALVULA. The name of the wh 
| The upper lid and i's ciltary edge (he obſerves) are | three valves which are placed at the mouth of the righ glut 
preſerved, both in motion and reſt, in their natural fitu- Þ ventiicle of the heart, juſt at its juncture with the auricle] of |] 

ation, by the equal, though contrary, actions of the muſ- | TRIFOLIUM. *Frefoil. Boerhaave takes notice of 


be. eulus orbicularis, and levator palpebræ ſuperioris. 'The | thirty-fix ſpecies, ſeveral of which are called clover, an 
Þ} jkin of the upper lid is always very thin, flaccid and folded. | are uſed for feeding of cattle only. See Raii Hiſt. 
. When therefore the frichiaſis affects the upper lid, it ap- | TRIFOLIUM ACIDUM. Wood-ſorrel. 
ars to be produced by a relaxation of the levator pal- | 
| bræ ſuperioris, and a contraction of the ſuperior part | bean. Menyanthes Trifoliata, or Menyanthes palultr 
TH of the orbicularis. The cure, either in the upper or lower Jatifolta ſoliis ternatis, Linn. It is a plant with large ova 
— 1 lid, is palliative, or radical. It is only palliative, when in | leaves, pointed at each end like thoſe of the garden- bent 
13 order to relief the eye-laſhes are extracted by their roots. | fet three together on long pedicles, which embrace tie 
| 8 The radical cure is affected by detracting the ciliazy edges, | ſtalk to ſome height, and there parting, leave it naked t 
and preſerving them in their natural ſituation. The cauſe | near the top, where iſſues forth a ſhort ſpike of pretty 
being a relaxation of the levator palpabræ ſuperioris muſ- | large reddiſh white monopetalous flowers, each of bid 
cle, an inciſion muſt be made through the integuments of | js cut into five ſegments, hairy on the inſide, and folloy 
the upper eye-lid, from the inner angle of the eye to the | ed by an oval ſeed veſſel. It is perennial, grows wild i 
outer; then the fibres of the orbicularis muſcle muſt be | marſhy places, and flowers in May. The leaves are df 
| ſo ſeparated, as to denudate the expanded fibres of the | penetrating bitter taſte, which they impart both to water 
levator muſele, as near to their termination in the edge of | and to ſpirituous menſtrua, without any remarkable fla 
the lid as poſhble ; which being done, apply a ſmall cau- | your; they ate uſed as alternative and aperient, in I 
teriſing iron, adapted to the convexity of the globe of | dropic and rheumatic caſes. They are uſually infuſed i 
the eye, and made pretty warm, by paſſing it two or three | water, with the addition of ſome grateful aromatic, luc 
times over the tendino-carneous fibres. Thus, by pro- | as orange peel, or the canella alba. tþ 1. of this infubol 
ducing a flight irritation, (which produces the ſame effect, ſhould be drank in a day; it paſſes off by urine, and rel 
as is often obſerved to happen after burns, particularly in | ders the belly lax. Sce Lewis's Mat. Med. a 
the hands, after which the fingers often contract, and in TRIFOLIUM. Ris a name for many plants which 
many inſtances have remained contiacted ever after) acure | not included in the kind which bear this name. 
may be expected. TRIGEMINUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Complexus- 
i | | Secondly, of the inverſion of the Tower lid. 5 TRIGLOCHINUS, i. e. Tricuſpides. a 
4 | The lower lid, whoſe motion is very ſmall, in compa- | TRIGONELLA. Fenugreek, The ſpecies in uſe, 
1 riſon with that of the upper, is preferved in its natural | the trigonella fœnum-græcum, or trigonella Monlpe 
1 ſtate, by the equal action of the orbicular fibres ſpread | lienſis, ſoliolis obovatis, leguminibus ſeffilibus fic 
| over it, and the thickneſs and renitency of the ſkin which | ereCtiuſculis ſubfalcatis acuminatis, caule erccto. Lin 


covers it. When therefore a tr:chia/is is produced in | Fenugreek. The ſeeds only are uſed. See For vu 
| | the lower lid, it can only ariſe from a relaxation of the | Gxacun. 


TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. Marſh trefoil, orbuck 
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ſkin, and a contraction of the inferior part of the orbi- TRINITAS. A name of the trifolium, and for d 
cularis. The cure will neceſſarily be effeCted by increafing | viola tricolor. | 


the renitency of the ſkin to ſuch a degree, as to prevent | TRIORCHIS. A perſon with three teſticle, all 
| the contraction of the muſculus orbicularis. When the | name for a ſpecies of orchis. 

4 caſe is recent, a cure hath ſometimes been effected, by } TRIPLEX MUSCULUS, i. e. Triceps. 3 
6 ſorming a fold in the ſkin before the inverted lid, to draw TRIQUETRA OSSA. They are alſo called Wormia 


its edge from the eye, and preſerving the ſkin in that ſtate | from Wormius, who firſt obſerved them. The) #* ir 
by the application of ſticking plaſter: or, by means of | irregularly ſhaped pieces, principally betwixt the pan 
an inſtrument ſimilar to that contrived by Bartiſchius, | and occipital bones, and are joined by true futures (0 
(and repreſented by Heiſter, plate 15, fig. 20.) to pinch | adjacent bones. | 


- 


Th 
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TRIPASTRUM,, APPELLIDES. A machine for 
eftoring fractures and luxations, thus named, becauſe it 
wn mbled a machine invented by Apellides and Archi- 
: os and becauſe it was worked with three cords. 
nl STRUM ARCHIMEDES, i. e. Tripaſtrum 
Wrelstzus. The locked jaw. Dr. Cullen places this 
nus of diſeaſe in the claſs 88 and the order ſpaſmi: 
de defines it to be a ſpaſtic rigidity of the lower jaw. He 
obſerves two ſpecies. 1. Triſmus Naſcentium. To this, 
jnlants are ſubject during the firſt two weeks after their 
birth. 2. Triſaus Traumaticus. To this perſons of any 
age are ſubject, either from a wound, or from cold. See 
lsa co, i. e. Chamzdrys, alſo Scordium. 
TRISTITIA. Grief, or ſorrow. Grief relaxes the 
folids, lackens the motion of the fluids, and deſtroys the 
health; it particularly weakens the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
occaſions flatulence and every ſymptom of weakneſs. O- 
paces, if not given in large doſes, are good cordials in this | 


aſe, | | 
"TRITAOPHYA, from Tp]a7 d., a tertian, and edo 
importing {imilitude of nature, or original; it is an epithet 
of 2 fever, much of a nature with a tertian, and taking its 
ne from it. This ſort of fever is almoſt continual, its in- 
termiſhons are obſcure or ſhort, Linnzus calls it a con- 
tinued tertian. Erotian and ſome others ſay, it is a fever 
which zives ſigns of its approaching paroxyſms, but whoſe 
intervals are regular, as it never arrives at perfection; and 
that it takes its name from its great reſemblance of a ter- 
nan; and that it is called a ſmall ſemitertian. See James's 
Med, Dit. art. TRITAOPHYES. | 

TRIT ZEOS, Tr. A tertian. | 
TKITAUS. The ſame as Tritæophya. PN OS 
TRITICUM., Wheat. Triticum Hybernum. Linn. 
Whether in the form of flour, or of ſtarch, it is the moſt 
glutinous of the farinacea. In Italy they make vermicelli 
of the hneſt flour of wheat. | 
TKITORIUM, A glaſs for ſeparating the oil from 
the water, which is obtained by diſtilling. It is alſo called 
a ſeparatory glaſs. . „ | 
IROCAR. The name of an inſtrument uſed to diſ- 
charge the water with, in an aſcites. The word trocer is a 
corruption of the French words un trois quart, a three 


de, --. © -- wo | | 
TROCHANTERES. Two proceſſes of the thigh- 
bone, one of which is larger than the other. See FEMo- 
us, os. From ee, to run, becauſe ſeveral muſcles that 
move the thigh are inſerted into them. - 

TROCHISCI. Troches. It is a form agreeable e- 
nough for children, and thoſe who object to every thing 
that is not a ſweet-meat, and a preparation from the con- 
leclioner. Troches are alſo called tablets and cakes. They 
ire made by mixing the medicine with a proper quantity 
of ſugar, and the mucilage of gum tragacanth; and when 
r into a {tiff paſte, it is cut into proper portions, 
md dried, N HE 
TROCHLEA. Teo Ana, a pulley. A kind of cartilagi- 
nous pulizy, through which the tendon of one of the muſ- 
(es of the eye paſſes. 5 | 
TROCHLEARIS MUSCULUS, i. e. Obliquus major 
call or Obliquus Superior. | | | 
A ARISTOTELICA, i. e. Tuba Euſtachiana. 
ba EUSTACHIANA. It was firſt diſcovered by 
Wemsænon, a diſciple of Pythagoras; he called it the au- 
Mory paſſage. Cuſtachius claims the firſt diſcovery, and 
ON him it hath its preſent name. Fallopius calls it the 
1u7duct ; ſome call it ductus auris palatinus. This tube 
Fall's from the fore-part of the drum of the ear, to the 
ack part of the noſe, above the root of the velum pendu- 
um palati, and allows the air to paſs inwards, 

BE FALLOPLANZ. Theſe tubes will receive 
„bod s briltle from out of the uterus, where they begin; 
tley then proceed in a tortuous manner, and terminate at 
le OVaria, in an irregular round jagged extremity, where 
"er diameter is about a third of an inch; this fringe is 
wid morſus diaboli, and is hung upon a membrane like 
e meſentery, between the doublings of which the veſſels 
"WM to the tubes, Fallopius diſcovered them. 


Ib NOVUS VALSALVX MUSC. i. e. Palato- 


bing eus. 


quarirys, from the three ſides with which the point is 


TUS 


. TUBERA. Tumors of the ſolid parts, not dropſical, 
as hardened glands, &c. „ 8 
TUBERCULUM. A tubercle, or little tumor, the ſame 
as Phyma. See Vomiica. | | 
TUBERCULUM LOWERI. See Cor. 

_ TULIPA. The tulip, or the Dalmatian cap. Tulipa 
is a Turkiſh word, fignifying a turbant. The zulip, firſt 
deſcribed by Geſner, was brought from Conſtantinople, 
A. D. 1590. No flowers are ſo variable in their colours 
as the rulip and poppy; their colours change by tranſplant- 
ing the roots. The ſeeds of one tulip produces flowers of 
all colours. The roots have the ſame virtues as the com- 


and that as an ornament in gardens. 

TUMIDOSI. The ſame as Intumeſcentiæ. 
TUMIDUM, i. e. Bronchocele. 5 i 
TUMOR. A tumor. It is a diſeaſe in which the parts 
of the body recede from their natural ſtate by an undue in- 
creaſe of their bigneſs. In Dr. Cullen's Noſology, tu- 
mores 18 an order in his claſs, locales, &c. ſignifies a mor- 
bid enlargement of a part, without being cauſed by inflam- 
mation. Tumors receive different names, according to 
their ſituation, figure, contents, &c. and there are but few 
general names but what are again divided into different 
ſpecies, e. g. when pus is the contents of a trmyr, it is 
called an abſceſs; if an abſceſs is in the lungs, it is 
called a vomica ; if in the finger-end, it is called whitlow, 
& c. all theſe ſee in the article ABscEssUs. When the 
matter is contained in a bag, the tumor is called an encyſt- 
ed tumor; and theſe take different names according to their 
contents, as atheroma, meliceris, ſteatoma, &c. and theſe 
are to be extirpated whilſt ſmall, if ſituated where the 


knife can be ſafely uſed ; though when their contents are 
ſoft, they may be ſuppurated and diſcharged by an == | 


ing, then the cyſt is to be deſtroyed by eſcharotics. QÆdo- 
matous iumors generally depend on ſome other diſeaſes, 


and on the removal thereof theſe kind of tumors uſually 
diſappear. Scrofulous tumors are only relieved by remov- 


ing the habit on which they depend, ſee ScROFULA; and 
for other tumors, ſee the reſpeclive articles under which 


the different kinds of HERNIASV, &c. 
TURBINATA OSSA: 


SPONG1o0SA OssA. Z | | 
1 URBINATUM. The pineal gland. 


is the cortical part of the root of a ſpecies of convolvulus 
which is met with in the Eaſt Indies; the convolvulus 
turpethum, Linn. It is in oblong pieces, of a brown, or 
an aſh colour on the outſide, and whitiſh within. The beſt 


the eye a large quantity of reſinous matter. This bark is 
cathartic, but ſo unequal in its ſtrength, that it is now 
neglected in practice. See Neumann's Chem, Works, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 8 | F 
TURBITH. A name of ſome kinds of ſeſeli. 
 TURCICA SELL. A, i. e. Sphenoidalis Sella. 
TURPETH UM, i. e. Turbitb. Rs 
TURPETHUM MINERALE, i. e. Merc. emet flav. 
TURRITIS. Tower muſtard. There are ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of this plant, but they are not noticed in the preſent 
practice. EE ke | | 
TIURUND . Tents. They are uſually made of lint, 
and introduced into deep wounds. They are uſed, 1. To 


der the external part of a wound from healing before the 
bottom. 3. The better to clean wounds from what ſhould 


that they may neither obſtruct the diſcharge of matter, nor 
hinder the healing of the wound in general. Tents are 
made of ſponge, for dilating the orifices of wounds; they 
are alſo made of the dried roots of gentian, turneps, com- 
frey, calamus aromaticus, &c. | 


'TUSSILAGO, alſo called bechium, farfara, farfarella, 


4 


datis angulatis denticulatis, ſcapo imbricato unifloro, flori- 
bus radiatis. Linn, Itis a low plant, producing early in 


culous flower, followed by ſeveral ſeeds winged with 


9 


underneath. It is perennial, and grows wild in mo 
| _— grounds, 


mon parſnep ; but it is only the flower that is regarded, 


each of them is treated in, as the ANEURIsM, the VARIX, 


See ETHMO1IDEs Os, and 


 TURBITH, alſo called turpethum, and turpetum. It 


is ponderous, not wrinkled, eaſy to break, and diſcovers to 


convey medicines to the bottom of a wound. 2. To hin- 


not be retained in them; but they ſhould be very Wft, 


Colt's-foot. Tufſilago Farfara; or, Tuſſilago foliis ſubcor- 


the ſpring ſingle ſtalks, each of which bears a yellow floſ- 


down ; the leaves,. which ſucceed the flowers, are ſhort, 
broad, angular, ſlightly indented, green above, and boury 
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grounds. The leaves and flowers are mucilaginous, bit- | 


teriſh, and roughiſh; they have little or no ſmell; infuſions 
of the leaves are ſweetened with liquorice for a common 
drink, when a troubleſome cough attends: but if 1 ar 
fiderable advantage is expected, a ſtrong decoction ſhould 
be made, and uſed freely. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
TUSSIS. : A cough. It is, a violent expulſion of ſome 
ſort of matter from the bronclſia of the lungs, by means of 
a convulſive force in them, and it is accompanied with a 
violent expiration. Dr. Cullen obſerves that it is general- 
Iy a E catarrh. 


* 


The ſeat of every cough is in the breaſt, but the remote 


cauſe is variouſly ſituated. The diverſity of this cauſe 
produces a variety jn the ſpecies of this diſorder. The 
principal ſeat is the aſpera atteria, and the bronchia ; theſe 
are irritated, or the morbid irritation may be in ſome part 
adjacent, as the diaphram, the ſtomach, the eſophagus, 
the pleura, the external ſurface of the lungs, &c. What in 
the ſtomach cauſes a vomiting, in the bronuchia will cauſe 
a coughing. Vellications may be produced in the bronchia 
by conſent of parts, as happens when covghs attend in 
pleuriſies, wounds about the neck, inflammation of the 
liver, &c. Exhalations which float in the air, &c. are 
ſometimes a cquſe ; defluxions of rheum, or an acrid mu- 
cus falling from about the head, may irritate the aſpera 
arteria, and excite a cough. Acrid matter in the ſtomach, 
or in the duodenum, is a frequent cauſe of this complaint. 
Spaſmodic diſorders are often attended with a cough, the 
lungs ſuffering either by conſent from the ſeat of the 
ſpaſm, or becoming in their turn the ſeat of that which 
produced the ſpaſm in ſome diſtant part; but, perhaps, 
of all the cauſes, there are not any ſo frequent as that of 
defective perſpiration. | 
A dry cough generally becomes a moiſt one; which, if 
of long continuance, deſtroys the appetite, weakens di- 
. geltion, induces a cachectic habit, and a hectic fever. 
Fw obſerves, that a coz paſling into one of a dry 
kind, and leaving a ſenſe of weight in the breaſt, ſubjects 
the patient to a putrid, or to a heQtic fever. Covghs 
which ſucceed a ſcirrhus in any of the viſcera, are general- 
ly incurable. It often happens that when a co h uſhers 


im a diſeaſe, that it ceaſes as the approaching diſorder is 


more manifeſt. A moderate heat in the night, an equable 

moiſture all over the body, a copious diſcharge of urine, 

a due ſolubility of body, tranquil ſleep, and an eaſy ex- 

pectoration, are ſure {igns that the cough 1s in a fair way 

to be removed. 9 5 

Conughs are generally dry ones at the firſt, and, whilſt 

in this ſtate, they may uſually be cured by chewing, im- 
mediately after every fit of coughing, about a ſcruple of 
the bark ; the belly muſt be kept lax, and the feet warm, 


and perſpiration muſt |be promoted. Dry coughs general- 


ly become moilt by ſpoiling the digeſtion; though it is 
proper to obſerve, that in hypochondriac, and ſome other 
habits, the cough is uſually dry, and in phlegmatic relaxed 

habits it is moiſt, | D 
If the bronchia are obſtructed with viſcid phlegm, the 


beſt reſolvents are the rad. irid. flor. rad. ſcllar, gum am- 


mon. or rad. alli. | | | 
Thin acrid humours are beſt carried of by incraſſating 
* medicines, ſuch as the rad, glychiz. gum. trag. ſperma- 

cti, &c. „ . | 

When catarrhous coughs are habitual, and accompa- 

nied with a loſs of appetite, there is danger of a conſump- 
tion; and the cure mult be attempted by aſſes milk, whey, 
| Seltzer water, &c. | | 


„When there is a defluxion and congeſtion of ſerum a- 


bout the Tungs, it is neceſſary to derive the ſerum from 


thence, partly by the anus, and partly by the ſkin. In all 
coughs. perſpiration mult be promoted, and the belly kept 
ſoluble. As a purge, manna, or the ol. ricini, ſhould be 
preferred; and to allay the cough in the night, let the fol- 
lowing pill be given a little before bed-time. R Pil. ſtyrac. 


gr. Vi. pil. Rufi gr. x. m. As a perſpirative, many of the an- 


timonial preparations are peculiarly uſeful. 
When the cog abates, ſtomachic bitters, with ſaffron, 
ſhould not be negleCted. | | 
Theſe general methods, with a due attention to the 
non: naturals, will, with ſuch peculiarities as circumſtances 


_ ſuggeſt to the praCtitioner, prove generally efficacious 


x 
- 
- 


LL order. 
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TYP 


to relieve, and always prove palliative in this violent dif- | 


* 
3 


-the tongue dry and hard, 


N & 

Sweet and oily medicines ſhould rarely be adm i 
though ſo frequently recommended. The elix N : 
is an excellent anodyne, and aſſiſts perſpiration if 6. be 

bed ume. When a bliſter cannot eaſily be com tas 4) 
a plaſter of Burgundy pitch may be CobNiture; wi a1 
freſh one being uſed as ſoon as the old one hey: 1 E 
rate from the ſkin. od | $1115 UV lp that 

| When a bad digeſtion is the caufe, or acrid matter; a 
the ſtomach, a vomit may be directed, and after 84 : 
ture of tin. rhab. ſacra, of each equal parts, may be bm 1 
ſo as to keep the bowels lax, until the diſorder i; N ** 
Spalmodic conzhs are removed by opiates, and . i 
medicines, with the bark. Sce Celſus, Hoffman | Wh - 
bam, Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine,  Brocks's 20G 1 
London Practice of Phylic, _ 4 4 
'1.USSIS CA FARRHALIS, i.e. A Citzr:k from NP 

TUSSIS Ff. RINA, i. e. Pertuflis. 1 gb 

1USSIS CONV ULSIVA, i. e Pertufts, A 

TUSSIS FERIN A. The hooping-cou;h, M 

TUTENAG. A name for zinc, ao for a White mil a 

+ which is compounded in China, and is called allo Chic ome 
copper. See Zixc. | 4 _ 

TUTIA. Tutty. It is an wgillaceous ore gf 7nd force 

found in Perſia, formed in cyhiudiical moulds into tub wwice 
lous pieces, like the bark of a tree, and. bake wa mods 
rate hardneſs, It is generally cfa brownith col ur, lull g 
ſmall protuberances ow the outfive, {mouth and vyellowh 
within, but ſometime whitith, and at others of a Clash cat 

When tulty is finely levigated, it is drying and cien 
triling; it is uſed in collyriums to repel li glit infamma | 
tions in the eyes. See Lewis's Mat. Med, | * 

IXLLOMA. A corn. | 

TYMPANI MEMBRANA. The membrane of tþ 
drum of the ear, is a thin, tranſparent, flattifh pci'icle, thy 
edge of which is round, and ſtrong'y txed in the cireul 
groove, which divides the bony meatus of the external e 
from the tympanum, or barrel. This membrane is wer 

_ tenſe. . The modulations of external air, by impreTog tl 
membrane, moves the malleus which is fxed to i, and 
it proves a means of ſounds being readily convey. t0 tht 
common ſenſory. | | | 
TYMPANITES. A tympany. It is alfo called a: 
tulent droply, Notwithſtanding what is aflerted by mat 
eminent authors and practitioners, there are others Wk 
| difpute the exiſtence of the diforder d-icribe.1 une [] 
this name. Dr. Cullen places this genus of cifeale 1 
the claſs cachexiz and order intumeſcentig. He uit legen 
guiſhes two fpecies. 1. Tympanites inteſtinells. 2. 711 there 
panites abdominalis. Its immediate cauſe is faid to 32 5 In the 
tulencies, which are pent up in the colon, or in the re tum Wien 
according to ſome, and in the ſmaller inteſtines acco- i It 1S U 
to the deſciiption of others. Some ſay that the mater! r 
partly water and partly wind. 5 of, 10 30 

However opinions may vary in other reſpects, it s ge * 
nerally agreed that the belly is diſtended principally wit 380 
ffatus; and as in ſuch circumſtances the chief intention! bs pa 
to diſcharge the flatulencies by the anus, antilpainious | Lat 
anodynee, and laxatives, will be indicated to rchete, 28 aj 
aromatic corroborants to prevent a relapſe, The fs og 
tention ill be probably anſwered by means of the 1p. 10 Dy 
dulc. cum tint. Theb. and ſuch defes ef the pil. KY I | 

as may be required without purging too freely; the ech 5 
intention will be eſfested by a proper uſe of the 19% 7 I a 
doar. cort. avrant, ſummit. centaur. miner, &c. dee cc bus 

ſus, Juncker, Hofmann, Heiſter, Mead, &. 3 

TYMPANUM. The drum, or the barrel of the © _ 

R TYPE 7 . . > hangs ( ure 0 
It is the hollow part in the bone, in which the bore = 

heating are lodged, and is betwixt the pas peuuola „ 3 
the pars ſquamoſa of the temple bones; it is of at io i i 
lar oblong figure. The cavities in the 7391p . 
opening of the maſtoid cells, the opening 0: the Kult en . 
tube, the bony half canal, the feneſtta ovalis, and ile r 
neſtra rotunda. | . 

TYPHA AROMATICA, i, e. Acorus Vers. „ 

TYPHA PALUSTRIS MAJOR. Typhus. % 
vous FEvER., Great cat's-tail, or reed macè. I ! = n 
; | Ae ee , gelt nid 
in maiſhy grounds, and the brinks of rivulcts. * -— 100 
takes notice of three ſpecies, but they are not pied in i =% 

dicine. 3 3 . 1 ot le The 

TYPHODES, ' ns. A particular Kind © . A 
attended with colliquative fweats, and hath ar Ot D 


UV 1c 


tis ſaid to be 6 4 ng ns va gr” of a 
. a lethargy,” in which the patient is delirious, 
rm under 5 ſleepy coma. This affection thus 
5 cated of a phrenſy and lethargy, may be called a le- 
we madneſs or delirium, or a mad and delirious lethar- 
4 "cording to the author of the Definitiones Medicæ. 
” YPHONTA. The ſame as Typhomania. 
TYPHOS, vs. Hippocrates ſays there are five ſpe- 
res of this diſorder. : 
Fiſt, A legitimate continual fever, which reduces the 
ſrength 3 is attended with pains in the belly; heat in the 
ges which hinders the patient from looking ſteadily on 
wy object; the pain prevents him from anſwering any 


Fxepelis, 


a7 obje& when he is at the point of death, 

gecond. A tertian or a quartan fever, ſucceeded with 
in in the head; ſaliva and worms are copiouſly diſcharg- 
el by the mouth; the eyes ſuffer great pain; the coun- 
tenance is pale, ſo are the feet, and the whole body is 
Ometimes ſeized with ſoft ſwellings ; the breaſt and back 


ferce, the ſaliva adheres to the throat and renders the 
ice hoarſes 


. 9 
\FPHOMANIA, from TUPo; and Nala. In Galen's | 


queſtions, though he begins to ſpeak and fix his eyes on 


re now and then painful, the belly rumbles, the eyes are 


* 


Third. There are intenſe pains in the joints, and ſome- 
times all over the body: the blood is hot and ſtagnates in 
the limbs; ſome bile retained in the joints, becomes en- 
durated there, and produces lameneſs. ; 

Fourth. There is violent tenſion, elevation, and heat of 
the belly, ſucceeded by a diarrhoea, which ſometimes ter- 
egg in a dropſy, and is ſometimes attended with 

ever. 1 2 é 

Fifth. There is paleneſs and a ſort of tranſparency of 
the whole body, as if it was a bladder full of water, though 
without any inflation; on the contrary, the body is weak 
and extenuated. The patient winks his eyes, and feels 
the bed cloaths as if he wanted to catch ſomething on 
them, &c. 

TYPHUS CARCERUM, Jail-fever, It is one of 
ſeverer kinds of typhus. 

TYPHUS CASTRENSIS, 
one of the ſeyerer kinds of typhus. | 
A TYPHUS ICTERODES. See BiLiosvs ARDENS 

EBRIS, | ; | | 

TY PHUS. The nervous fever. | 3 

TYROSIS. A diſorder of the ſtomach proceeding from 


The camp- fever. It is 


milk coagulated therein. 


ULCUS. An vlcer. 

nuity in a ſoft part made by eroſion. Wounds 
(egenerate into ulcers, when by a fault in the humours 
dere is a further loſs of ſubſtance. A loſs of ſubſtance 
8 the bones from eroſion, is called a caries. Though 
Wienan abſceis is opened for the diſcharge of its contents, 
ts uſually ſpoken of as an ulcer Dr. Cullen places this 
ferus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and order dialyſes. 
E del'nes it to be a purulent or ichorus ſolution of a 
dit part. | | | e 
 Uiers receive different names from their cauſes, figure, 
luc parts they affect, &Cc. | 


|] orous: e. 5 Gutta Roſacea. | 


ic laternal they are diſcovered by what is diſcharged in 
oe or other of the excretions. 5 Eo 
Heir danger will be judged of by the quality of the 
5 the part affected, and the ſtrength of the patient. 

53 de ſymptoms which attend and retard the healing of 
E by inflammation, pain, a fluxion of morbid hu- 
s lpungy fleſh, &c. | 

N N „and the ulcer with a caries in the bone, the 
=p ; 1255 other kinds depend chiefly on that of the 
=. wit of the body in general. If the body is free 
TY ry degree of cacochymy, the healing of an ulcer 
"oi or of nature, and all that topiczl applications 
Gi Ss 1s the maintenance of the fibres in ſuch a 
"Sn ate betwixt laxity and rigidity, as will render 
C 18 able to carry on this natural operation. Wbile 
bier lle p hardneſs exiſts, an emollient poultice laid 
A ceilings will relieve, after. which dry lint gene- 
mid 1 des, or at the moſt it may be moiſtened in ſome 
I fog ate. ta to give a tone to the new fleſh. When 
LY laxity, Or a ſpongineſs 18 obſerved in ulcers, 

4 qnulating and bracing applications take place, 

Han kinds of ulcers which Mr. Sharpe mentions as 
| © batuicularly depending on external management, are 


It is a ſolution of conti- 


Ixternal ulcers are diſcerned 10 the eye, but when they 


ir. Sharpe obſerves, that except the callous and the 


| 


body, that regard is firſt to be had thereto, and when this 
kind of obſtacle to healing is removed, apply emollients 
to the callus on the edge of the ulcer; or in many inſtances 
ſucceſs will follow the uſe of a mixture of baſilicon, with a 


ſee FisTULA; and for the carious, ſee CARIES. See Heil- 
ter's Surgery, Sharpe's Operations, in the Introduction. 

Mr. Bell, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, divides them into 
two claſſes, viz. 1. Such as are merely local, and that do 
not depend upon any diſorder of the ſyſtem. 2. Such 
as are the conſequence of, or that are connected with any 
diſorder of the conſtitution. 1 5 | 

The ſpecies belonging to the firft claſs, are, 1. The 
ſimple purulent wker. 2. The ſimple vitiated ulcer. 3. 
The fungous alter. 4. The. ſinuous er.. 5. The callous 
ulcer. b6. The carious ulcer. 7. The cancerous ulcer. 8. 
The cutaneous ulcer. 

The ſpecies belonging to the ſecond claſs are, 1, The 
venereal ulcer. 2. The ſcorbutic ulcer. 3. The iſcrophulous 
ulcer, | | 8 | | 
The ſimple purulent wlcer, is a local affection ; it hath 
the ſymptoms common to all ſuch diſorders, as pain and in- 
ſlammation, in a very inconſiderable degree, whilſt the dil- 
charge afforded, is always of a mild purulent nature, and 
of a proper conſiſtence; the granulations which ariſe in it 
are of a firm, freſh red, healthy appearance. This ulcer 
is the moſt ſimple that can occur, both in its ſymptoms 
and method of cure; and it is to its ſtate, that all others 
muſt be reduced before a permanent cure can be expected. 
In the cure of this ſpecies of ulcer, as there is very little 
inflammation, and nopreternatural ſwelling ſuppoſed to take 
place, but merely a vacuity, either from a real loſs of ſub- 
ſtance, or from a retraction of parts ſimply divided, the 
diſcharge at the ſame time being of a mild purulent na- 
ture, the only indications that appear neccfſary are, 1ſt, 
To diminiſh, as much as poſſible, any vacancy the ulcer 


| may have occaſioned ; to accompliſh which, the — 
© 


ſo frequently joined with, or ariſe from a morbid habit of 


little finely powdered precipitate. As to the ſinuous ulcer, 
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mony muſt be removed, and pledgets of lint ſpread thinly 


inflammation attends the er, moderate it by the application 


the part, a good matter will be produced and firm granula- 


roller ſhould be applied ſo, as not only to act as a gentle 
Preſſure upon the parts immediatelyſurrounding the ulcer, 


wiſe in large ulcers eſpecially is very ready to happen. 


more natural ſtate of purulent matter are ſanies, ichor, or 


away, more and more, and inſtead of a reddiſh complexi- 
on, have either a dark brown, or a blackiſh, rough floughy 
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Of ne granulations, and the decay of ſuch parts as de im - 
mediately contiguous to the lter are requiſic. To cucct 
the formation of new granules, inflammatian and acri- 


with the ungt. cereum Ph. Edinb. may be applied every 
twelve or twenty-four hours, to the ſurface of the fore, If 


of warm emollient cataplaſmg ; but as ſoon as this inflam- 
mation ſubſides, omit the cataplaſms, left an exceſs of 
laxity be produced. Thus, by mild dreflings irritation is 
prevented, and by preſerving a proper degree of heat in 


tions. To diminiſh or deſtroy the parts about the ulcer, 
ſuch as fungous js as ſoon as the inflammatory {tate is 
over, and good matter is induced, flight compreſſion, by 
means of a roller, may be immediately applied, and ſhould 
be continved during all the remainder of the cure. The 


but likewiſe to ſerve as a ſupport to the ſkin, and other 
teguments, ſo as to prevent their retraction, which other- 


2dly. To induce the formation of a cicatrix. This is fre- 
quently effected by nature alone; but, in many caſes, 
when every deficiency appears to be even thoroughly ſup- 
plied, yet {till a cure is tedious in accomplithing ; the ſur- 
face of the ſores remaining raw, and, at the ſame time, 
diſcharging conſiderable quantities of matter. In ſuch 
cafes, the ointment uſed for the preceding part of the 
cffre muſt be laid aſide, and dreflings of a more drying na- 
tore ſubſtituted in its ſtead. In this view the ungt. alb. 
ex ceruſſ. a. &c. is preferable to the cerot. epulot. Some- 
times the cicatrization will be ſoon perfected, by dabbin 

the part or parts, twice a day, with aq. calc. ſi. and ſtill 
dreſſing with the ungt. e ceruſſ. If the cicatrization is 
prevented by ſpongy granulations or even firm ones ariſing 
zbove the ſkin, they may be checked by dry lint applied to 


them, or perhaps a gentle compreſs may alſo be required; 
ſometimes a ſlight application of the vitriol. r. may be | 
neceſſary to check the luxuriancy. It is very rare that a 
cCauſtic is required, | 


The ſimple vitiated alcer differs from the ſimple puru- 
lent ulcer, chiefly, in the appearance and nature of the 
diſcharge afforded. The moſt common appearances of 
ſuch deviations in the matter afforded by ulcers, from the 


ſordes. In every ulcer diſcharging any of theſe matters, 
in conſequence of the acrimony that ſubſiſts in them, the 
parts, inſtead of filing up with firm granulations, walte 


appearance. The pain in all of them is more or leſs con- 
{iderable, according as the matter is more or leſs corroſive. 
As the ſimple purulent v/cer, happens moſt frequently in 
the fleſhy parts, where the cellular membrane . affords a 
fluid molt plentifully that is proper for the formation of 
pus; ſo the fimple vitiated ulcer is moſt frequently ſeated 
near the tendons or aponeurotic expanſions of the muſ- 
cles, from theſe parts not naturally affording that ſpecies 
of ſerum neceſſary for the formation of ſalutary pus. Ac- 
cidental inflammation about the er, or a general ill habit 
of body, may alſo be occaſional cauſes of this ſpecies of 
ulcer, even in parts beſt diſpoſed to produce the matter 
formed in the mildeſt kind of ſores. In order to mode- 
rate the ſymptoms peculiar to this kind of ulcer, and re- 
duce it to the ſtate of the ſimple purulent one, the prin- 
cipal endeavours will be, to eaſe pain and to abate irrita- 
tion; to which end, warm emollient fomentations and 
cataplaſms are effectual; they ſhonld be continued until 
all appearances of inflammatory tendency 1s removed. 
The part may be fomented three or ſour times a day, for 
half an hour each time, with an emollient decoction, and 
then a pledgit ſpread with the ungt. cerum Ph. Ed. may 
be applied, as the pain is more or leſs: fo a more or leſs 
free uſe of opiates mwardly, will be neceſſary to remove 
irritation. The habit of body demands attention alſo; if 
too much exalted it muſt be lowered, if too low it muſt 


be ſupported and raiſed z and generally it is in this latter 
inſtance that theſe wicers are met with. Here a free but | 
prudent uſe of the cort. Peruv. is ſingularly beneficial; 


ſometimes 3. is required fix or eight times a day: in ple- 
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thoric habits and in inflammatory conſtitutions 
ton is required in the uſe of this medicine. 
neral diſeaſe attends, its removal muſt be dul 

to, in order to the cure of this as well a8 a — i 
ulcer. This ulcer now reduced to the ſtate of a fn! = 
rulent ulcer, proceed as in that cafe directed. RL 


erent ea 
If any v6 


more dithculty attends the cicatrizati — beg 
when they have been of long fading 1 * = ale . 
method propoſed for cicatrizi 2 4 
nod propoled for cicatrizing the ſimple purulent . Jike 
an iſſue inſerted in a proper ſituation, will general| int ' J 
the cure. Some have extolled the efficacy of N * 
this ſpecies of ulcer. 2 _ g | 
1 he fangous ulcer, by ſome called the ſpongy 1 1 
Fungous excreſcences frequently occur in Ae > 
of ulcers, By the term fungous, is underſtood fg hin 
ternatural riſings of the parts in ſores, as are more ſoft ax mol 
ſpongy than ſound healthy granulations are; and thou diff 
loft at firſt, by continuance they acquire an extraonding blac 
| hardneſs, Theſe excreſcences are ſometimes very painft at tl 
alſo. In young and healthy habits the new granviatio of | 
which arife in ulcers, often advance too quick, and pre part 
ſently are above the furface of the neighbouring parts; an mot 
in other inſtances, for want of care, wounds aud 10 this 
are permitted to fill up without being ſound at their bot bect 
toms ; whence, as cauſes, this fort of «ler generally og like 
curs. In order to a cure, the two juſt named cauſes aret forc 
be regarded. If the fungous, aroſe from luxuriance the 
health merely, its ſurface may be ſlightly touched with! fear 
cauſt. lunar. once in two or three days, and immediate take 
after, a pledgit of diy lint may be applied. If the af char 
of the fungous is narrow, it may be beſt removed by tend 
ligature. The fungus removed, proceed as in caſcs q heal 
the ſimple purulent ulcer, When the fungus is of th nate 
kind which happens when the bottom of the ulcer is nt bros 
found, it riſes quickly, and is not ſo firm as the firſt mer Ihe 
| tioned ſort; in this caſe, firſt give a free vent to any in if tl 
pacted matter, and then attend to the progreſs of heal ceſl; 
from the bottom. This fungous is ſoft, and waſtes aug eith 
in the progreſs of the cure, without requiting eſchatotic geo! 
he Sinuous Ulcer, See FISTULA. | fron 
The Callous Vier; called alſo the varicous 2er, from any 
miſtaken opinion that they proceeded from and were no ulce 
riſhed by matter from the ſwelled veins, which lecm t larg 
open into them. An wlcer is ſaid to be callous, when 1 hap 
edges inſtead of contracting, and ſo diminiſhing the fi ſtan 
of the ſore, keep at a ſtand, turn ragged, and at lai, . Pro 
acquiring a preternatural thickneſs, often riſe conhdel | whe 
ably above the level of the neighbouring parts: and as the 
is generally ſrom neglect or improper treatment that ws exte 
do turn callous, the diſcharge afforded by them 1s © and 
monly a thin vitiated matter. It is in this ſpecies of u' Prev 
chiefly that varicoſe veins occur as a ſymptom, elpecia appt 
when the complaint is ſetiled in the lower extrem prob 
This ſeems to be owing chiefly to the ſtrifture occalion beg 
by the calloſities on the courſe of the different weis, difc 
eircumſlance, which in extenſive ſores of this kind, mul Thy 
no doubt, have a conſiderable influence. Eſcharotics ha va 
generally been uſed to deſtroy calloſity on the ecges ( lire 
ulcers, but as they tend to increaſe the diſeaſe by tne cd the 
tinual inflammation they excite, they are now much 1, lab} 
aſide, and in their ſtead, emollients with the aſſiſtance Jatic 
warmth are ſubſtituted. By the uſe of a warm emolliet nuts 
poultice, and a reclined poſture, wicers have been heal a (, 
though on adopting this method, their ſtate was wy P 
promiſing. Yet ſometimes the calloſities are ſo i Us 
require their deſtruQion either by the knife, or the cau J Cari 
and if the laſt is preferred, the lunar is the beſt; * * 
this the hardened parts may be touched, every tuo 0 a A 
days, and when they are duly waſted; the uſer will * 4, 
bly be reduced to the ſtate of the imple purulen 0% Bn ® 
like that may then be treated. To ſtrengthen my ; f 
the veins, that were rendered varicous about the ca = f . 
a tight ſtocking, or a ſpiral bandage will be uſeſu!, f : 
before their having been continued for a long 11 | b 
loſity frequently attends venereal and cancetous! al N 
theſe caſes the [tate of the conſtitution in general u wy 
adverted to. | | N 
The Cancerous Ulcer. See CanNcER , 1 þ * 
The Carious Ulcer. By this term is ene bf, 


ſpecies of the diſorder, which is connected whey 
affection of a bone, If ſuch an accident berg 
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raiſes, tears, and injuries of the perioſteum, it ſometimes 
orminates in a Caries 3 in ſuch a caſe, by the end of three, 
aur, or five days, the bone begins to loſe the natural 
healthy appearance, turns firſt of a pale white, then gets 
\ flight tinge of a yellow complexion ; and whenever this 
begins to appears there cannot be a doubt of what will be 
the conſequence. Sometimes it will continue in this ſtate 
{or many days, and by degrees acquires a more deep tallow- 
like appearance, in which way it commonly remains for a 
Jonger or a ſhorter time, according to the violence of the 
nflcting cauſe, and aſterwards goes through the ſtages of 
brown, light, dark, &c. until it hath acquired a darkneſs 
of the dcepett dye. The diſcharge from ſuch ulcers, is 
never of the confiſtence - of good pus; it is generally 
thinner, and from the firſt appearance of caries, acquires a 
mott difagreeable fœtor, which always increaſes, as the 
vfcrent ſtages of the diſorder advances, at Jalt it appears 
blackiſh, as well as the bone underneach, and the diſcharge 
at this time is exceedingly acrid. As the ſeveral degrees 
of blackneſs go on, (mall holes are formed in the diſeaſed 
parts, and by degrees increaſe conſiderably, until even the 
molt ſolid bones acquire a kind of ſpongy appearance, In 
this fituation, the mortified portion of the bone generally 
becomes loole, and when preſſed upon, a quantity of greaſy 
like matter, with a moſt difagreeable fcetor, is generally 
forced out; this matter ſo taints the whole diſcharge from 
the u/cer, and gives it ſuch a peculiar ſmell as to render it 
ſcarce polſible, after once ſeeing an inſtance, ever to miſ- 
tike it again. This laſt circumſtance alone, is a certain 
chatactetiſtie of a catious alcer. Further, in ulcers at- 
tended with a carious bone, the fleſhy parts never have a 
healthy appearance, are ſoft and more flabby than in theic 
natural ſtate, and inſtead of a florid red, have rather a dark 
brown, together with ſomewhat of a glazed complexion. 
Ihe granulations puth forward too quickly and too far, 
it they are not prevented by art, which is always ne- 
celſary to be done, until the diſeaſed part of the bone is 
ether calt off by nature's proceſs, or cut out by the ſur- 
geon, ſo as that the cure may take place with certainty, 
from the bottom of the fore. And when neglected for 
any conſiderable time, theſe ſoft productions in carious 
ucers frequently increaſe ſo remarkably as to form very 
large and troubleſome exſcrecencies. Theſe appearances 
happen whether a portion of the bone, or its whole ſub- 
ſtince is carious. 
progreſs and its various ſymptoms are more rapid, and the 
| vivle bone muſt be removed ; whereas, when a part of 
the bone only is affected, perhaps a ſingle lamina to the 
extent of the diſeaſed part, is all that will be ſeparated 
ani removed, So long as the caries remains, it effsCtually 
prevents the ulcer about it from healing; if by chance it 
appears to be healed, it ſoon breaks out again, When a 
probe can be introduced at any opening, and admiſſion can 


Though the bone cannot be reached by the probe, for 
Want of an opening, the appearances of the ulcer, and the 


the ulcer is of; for, if the bone is carious, the wicer is 
labby, and inſtead of a regular ſurface, the new granu- 
ons, ſprout up in different cluſters of the ſize of ſmall 
us, and jnſtead of a healthy ſtrong appearance, have uſually 
a dark-browu complexion ; the diſcharge is thin, dark- 


lar lor abo-e named. Before this acer can be cured, the 

*710us part of the bone muſt be ſeparated from the ſound 

and taken out; in order to which, ſee CARIES. After 

(ne removal of the carious bone, the remaining ſore muſt 

: e in the ſame manner as directed for that ſpecies 

er, to which, at the time, it appears to belong. 

Bagg Cutaneous Ulcer. See HeRPEs and TIN BEA. 

oil 15 Fennel Ulcer. See LES VENEREA. | 

| de Scorbutie Ulcer, See SCORBUTUS. 

17 he vcrophulous Ulcer, See SCROFULA. 

lc | ever ſimilar the general practice may be, there are 

my nf. peculiarities proper to vl{cers on particular parts, ſome 

40 ot which are as follow. | | | 

"wy aig in the Bladder. It ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
* va een in the kidnies, which ſee. Ulcers are not 

11 -quent im any of the urinary paſſages as they ſeem to 

opel. thought; 


1 yi ; they are often ſuſpected from a ſlimy diſ- 


llolltie 


When the whole bone is affected, the 


got thereby to the bone, if a roughneſs of its ſurface is 
covered, the caſe becomes then altogether evident. 


ind of diſcharge will rarely fail to determine what kind 


Woured, and greaſy, there is alſo more or leſs of the pecu- 


UC 


charge, which is of a yellowiſh colour, and proceetls fora 


weakneſs, When an ulcer is tormed in the bladder, there 
is a diſcharge of fetid matter, or blood; and {on:etiives a 
ſort of ſcales, or a, membranous pellicle, ate ſeen in the 
urine,  'Phere.is alſo a continual dyſuria, and a pain in the 
urinary paſſages. The means ot relief are ſimilar to 
thoſe for an cer in the kidnies. E | 

An Ulter with a Caries: When a caries in the bone at- 
tends an ulcer, the fleſh over the caries is ſoft, flaccid, 
fungous, inflated, and tumid ; the lips of the ulcer are 
inverted, the ſanies clear, ſubtile, hardly at all glutinous, 
tetid, and full of ſmall black ſcales; and if the ulcer heals, 
it is only ſuperficially; and it ſoon breaks out again, never 
healing firmly before the cure of the faulty bone, and that. 
accompliſhed, the ulcer becomes a {imple one, and ſoon 
filling up with common fleth, is. healed. See CARIEs. 

An Ulcer in the Kidnies. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that 
though the kidnies are often found waſted, they are bardly 


ever ſeen ulcerated. Cheſclden obſerves, that it is very 


rarely that an ulcerated bladder is met with in the bodies 
that are obtained for diſſection. 


ſuffer, the pain is in the back-part of the loins. 2dly, 
When the bladder is the ſeat of the diſeaſe, there is a dit. 
ficulty, if not a ſuppreſſion of urine ; but when the kid— 
nies are in fault, the urine paſſes freely. gdly, From the 
bladder there is voided membraneous {cales, but from the 
kidnies fibrous pieces of fleſh are voided. 


when the ulcer is in the kidnies, the pain is of a dull kind. 
The urine looks like milk when it is firſt made from an 


ulcerated kidney, but is not fetid; but on ſtanding a 


while the white matter falls: when the pain is conſider- 
able in the kidntes, it occaſions a nauſea, and ſometimes a 
vomiting. When an ulcer is iuſpeQed in the kidnies, the 
patient ſhould abſtain from acrid, ſour, and ſalt diet; he 


ſhould live on mild mucilaginous aliments; ſuch as the 
broths of young animals, whey, milk, ſweet butter-milk, 


&c. Violent exerciſe mult be avoided, chalybeate waters 


ſhould be drank a long time, and ſolutions of the mildeſt 


balſams may be taken now and then. 1 8 
Ulcers in the Legs. In theſe caſes a confinement in bed 
is uſually demanded as neceſſary in order to the cure. In 


ſome inſtances amongſt labouring people ſome advantage 
is obtained from reſt ; but, in general, theſe wicers are 
moſt firmly healed when moderate exerciſe is continued 


during the cure. Some are afraid of healing ulcers in this 


part, leſt an aſthma, or other complaint, ſhould follow; 
but if the general health is not defective, or if it can be 


reſtored, there will rarely, if ever, any ill conſequences 
follow from the healing of them. On this ſubject, Mr. 
Bell obſerves, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, that it has been al- 
moſt univerſally recommended never to attempt the cure 


of ſuch as have been of long ſtanding, as, from the very _ 
acrid matters which they are frequently known to diſ- 


charge, it has been commonly imagined that drying vp ſuch 
ſores might prove dangerous to the conſtitution, But he 


is of opinion, that no ſuch acrid matters, as are frequently 


obſerved to be diſcharged from ulcers, ever ſubſiſted in the 


blood. 'The acrimony which, in ſuch caſes, occurs, is 


produced, he thinks, in a great meaſure, by ſome parti- 
cular affeQion of the organs, which ſeparate thoſe fluids 
from the blood, from which the matter, by its remora in 


the cavities of ulcers, is afterwards formed. He further 


obſerves that, ulcers are hurtful or beneficial to the conſti- 
tution, not by the quality of matter diſcharged, but by the 
quantity; hence he ſays, the cure of every ſore, of what 


ever continuance, may be rendered perfectly ſafe by the 


previous introduction of an iſſue, which diſcharges a quan- 
tity of fluids, equal to the diſcharge occaſioned by the 
ſore to be healed up. He aſſerts from extenſive experience, 
that no inconveniencies ever reſult from the practice; and 
hence concludes that the cure of every ulcer may be at- 
tempted. 
ing attended to, and a tight ſtocking worn over the dreſſ- 
ings, ſuch other means may be directed as the experience 
of the practitioner, and the circumſtances of the caſe may 
ſuggeſt. Mr, Underwood obſerves that, in the cure of 2 

| ulcer 


Oribaſius obſerves, that 

an ulcer in the kidnies may be diſtinguiſhed by the follow- 
ing circumſlances, from the ſame diſorder in the bladder? 
iſt, When the bladder is aſſeted, the pain is felt in'the_ 
pubes, and the bottom of the belly; but when the kidnies 


4thly, A vio- 
lent pain is felt in the bladder when it is ulcerated ; but 


The general intentions in the cure of vers be- 
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ULC 


alcer, the firſt object is, to bring it to diſcharge a laudable 
pus, and this, he allerts the moſt inveterate ulcers on the 
legs may be brought to afford, as freely as ſores ſeated any 
where elſe. He recommends the mere. cor. R. finely 
levigated, as one of the beſt applications ſor this purpoſe. 


He adds that, this powder muſt not be lightly ſprinkled | 


on the ſore, when its furface is ,ill conditioned, but the 
ulcer muſt be filled with it. This\writer ſpeaks of a ſpecies 
of ulcer which is uſually ſmall, and particularly affects the 
parts about, and ſometimes below the ancle; it is exquiſitely 
painful, In this caſe, as in others, he aſſerts that reſt is 
not neceſfary to the cure; but inſtead of confinement, he 
carries the roller ſeveral times over the ancle and foot, ſo 
as to leave no part but the point of the heel uncovered, and 
thus a tolerable compreſſion is made below the ulcer. He 
further adds, that caſes of this ſort, are often attended 
with conſiderable puffings, and a tetterous appearance of 
the ſurrounding ſkin, accompanied with a thin acrid diſ- 
charge, which renders the parts additionally tender; whilſt 
the little ulcer is almoſt perfectly dry, and cannot eafily 
be brought to ſuppuration, until the complaint of the ſkin 


is removed; which is moſt ſpeedily effected by drying | 


applications ſuch as bol. armen. alumen pulv. ungt. rub. 
deſic. and in more obftinate cafes, a ſolution of the ſac. 
ſaturn. and vitriol. alb. with one or two ounces of the ſp. 
vini. c. in a pint of water. If the ſore does not ſoon 
change its complexion, on the diſappearance of the affec- 


tion of the ſkin, he adviſeth to fill the cer with precipitate, | 


diſſolved lunar cauſtic, or any ſimilar eſcharotic, and when 
the ſlough is come out, to repeat it. Here he ſays that theſe 
cauſtics are only to be uſed aſter active degeſtives aided by 
proper bandages and exerife, prove ineffectual. Laſtly, 
he recommenis in the healing of ulcers in the legs, particu- 
larly thoſe of long ſtanding, that the ſurgeon proceeds 
. flowly and cautiouſly, avoiding the too early uſe of drying 


may be laid down as a general maxim, that the fore ſhould 
rather be ſuffered, than invited to ſkin over. When the 

- ulcer is healed, temperance, a continuance of the bandage 
for ſome time, and occaſional purgatives will be neceſſatry. 


On this particular ſpecies of ulcer, ſee the Lond. Med. Obſ. 


and Inq. vol. iv. p. 347, &c. and Rowley's Eſſay on the 
Core of ulcerated Legs. Underwood's'Freatiſe upon Ulcers 
of the Legs. : 


Ulcers in the Tonſils. This diforder is far leſs frequent 


than is ſuppoſed. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the tonſils 
open over all their ſurface, by ſmall orifices which emit a 
limy mucus; and that when they are inflamed, the mu- 


cus being purulent and white, and the ſurface irregular, 


there 1s the appearance of ulceration, when in reality there 
is none. Not to be deceived in this caſe, deſire the pa- 
tient to waſh his mouth and throat well with ſome proper 
fAuid, before you determine whether or no ulcers are here. 
When ulcers are formed, they may be touched with mix- 
tures of honey, alum, borax, ſpirit of ſalt, &c. accord- 
ing as their cauſe, or attending circumſtances may re- 


quire. | 


lers in the Womb. Whilſt a viſcid, yellow, or 
bloody humour 1s evacuated, the ulcer is in a mild ſtate; | 


but when it becomes ſanious, fetid, and is attended with 
Pain, a cancer is for the moſt part attendant, and then pal- 
latives only can be propoſed. In the milder kind keep the 
belly lax, with manna, tamarinds, and ſuch like cooling 


purgatives, and inject an infuſion of elder flowers in milk | 


and water. When the caſe is cancerous, demulcent and 
Tenitive medicines, with anodynes to moderate the pain, 
are all that can be propoſed. See CANCER in the Womb, 
ON Ulcers, beſides the different ſyſtems of ſurgery, 
as Heiſter's, Turner's, Wiſeman's, Bell's, Kirkland's, 
Pott's, &c. ſee Bell's Treatiſe on Ulcers. 
ULMARIA, alſo called regina prati. Queen of the 


meadow, and meadow ſweet. Spiræa ulmaria, Linn, It 


is a plant with tall, ſmooth, reddiſh, brittle ſtalks ; on the 
tops are cluſters of white flowers, which are followed by 
erooked ſeeds ſet ina roundiſh head. It is perennial, com- 
mon in moiſt meadows, and flowers in June. The leaves 
have an agreeable ſmell, the whole plant is alexipharmic, 
but not ſed in the preſent practice. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

ULMUS. 


The elm-tree. 


zlmus foliis duplicato ſerratis: baſi inæqualibus. Linn. It is 
a tall tree covered with a rough, chapt, browniſh, brittle 


5 


* 


The ulmus campeſtris, i. e. 


U 


back, under which lies a white, ſmooth, tongh 


it Produces 
at 10undifk 


one. In the ſpring, before the leaves appear 
eg flowers, which are followed 7 
capſules, containing each a ſingle ſeed, 'The ; 
bark hath no ſmell, but on being chewed, it if 
copious flimy mucilage ; the outer brittle bark is less eo, 
Dr. Lyſfons' of Bath relates his fucceſs, by the ao 
decoction of the inner bark of elm, in ſeveral eas. © 
which obſtinate eruptions appeared on the {kin dane 
which approached very near to, if they were not of al 
prous kind. He made the decoction as follow : R Co y 
interioris ami recent. 3 iv. cod. in aq. font, # J 
i ii. He obſerves that if this bark is rich of the juice 
and is boiled too long, the decoction will be mucilaginou 


greeable, mild, aſtringent taſte, As the decoction was 
uſed during the ſpring and autumn ſeaſons only, the bark 
was taken from the trees as it was required; in the f 
it was ſtripped fromtheſmall, but not the ſmalleſt branches: 
and in autumn from the branching roots, as being at thoſs 


On the firſt uſe of this medicine this diſorder ſeems to be 


p. 203, 


received into the ſemilunar cavity of the radius, whilft from 
its external fide a proceſs jets out called the ſtyliform, from 
which a ſtrong ligament is extended to the os piliforme and 
unciforme of the carpus. | = 
ULNARIS ARTERIA. i. e. Cubitalis Artetia. 
ULNARBE EX 1 ERNUS, 
dialis. | EE 


ULNARIS GRACIIIS, i. e. Pa'maris Longus. 


ULNARIS INTERNUS. It is a long -mulcle, ſitu 


ated on the outer part of the ulna; it is fixed bh its upper 
part in the back fide of the long or internal condyle oi the 
os humeri, in that part of the olecranum which is next tte 
condyle, along the upper half of the ulna very nearly, and 
to the middle common tendon of the profundus it ends 
by a long tendon on the os piſiforme of the carpus, teach 
ing alſo to the os unciforme. _ | 

ULNARIS. The nerve ſo called. Sec CERVICALES 

ULON. Plur. Ula. The gums. Pollux lays 
the fleſh on the outſide of the teeth is called ula, and on 
the inſide enula. Ula ſometimes ſignifies a tumour ö 


the gums. 
ULTRAMARINUM. VUltramarine. Sce Lab 

LAPS. > | | | 
ULVA. A barren kind of moſs is thus named. 


UMBILICALES VASA. Umbilical veſſels. There 
are four ligamentary ropes called by this name; the upper 
| moſt runs from the navel to the fiſſure, between the bad 
lobes of the liver, and is the remains of a vein, which, in 
the foetus ftate, anaſtomoſed with the vena cava hepatiCt 
covered with the falciform proceſs. The urachus 155 
| other of the ligamentary ropes. Tbe other 130 lr 
tary ropes are the extremities of the umbilical mew 
which at the top of the bladder approach each other, al 
join the urachus. T 
 UMBILICALIS, as comprehending the navel. * 

the middle external region of the belly in its fote part * 

reaches from an imaginary line drawn betwixt te _ 
falſe ribs, to another imaginary line drawn belwirtt . 
criſtze of the os ilium. This region is divided el 
parts, viz. the middle, which is properly the umbilie 
and the two lateral, called flanks, 


UMBILICALIS ARTERIA, 


1 4 continvatien 
It is a con the 


iv. ad 


and not quite agreeable, but that otherwiſe it hath an "+ 


pring 


ſeaſons the fulleſt of ſap. Half a pint of this decoQtion is 
to be taken every evening and morning, and continued 
as long as the continuance of the eruptions map. requite it, | 


ſomewhat aggravated. See the Lond. Med. Tranf. vol. jj, 


ULNA. Ulna, the great bones of the arm contraded: 
from n the cubit. It is one of the bones of the fore-arm, 
it is alſo called cubitus. At its upper extremity it hath two 
proteſſes, the poſterior called olecranium is the larger, Is 
concave ſurface moves upon the trochlea of the 0s humeri, 
into its upper-part, all the extenſors of the cubit are in- 
ſerted. Ide anterior proceſs is not fo large, nor does it 
teach ſo high, but is ſharper at its extremitv, and there» 
| fore named coronoid. Between theſe two proceſs 


A 
applications, and gradually weakening the digeſtive. It 


large ſigmoid cavity is left, adapted to the trochlea of the 
os humert; on the other part is a cavity, where the cut. 
| mity of the radius moves. The lower extremity of the 
ulna terminates in a very ſmall head, which internallyis 


1, e. Externus Caipi Re | 


URE 


ypoGASTRIC ARTERY, which ſee. It aſcends on | 

ge of the bladder, and from thence it aſcends to the 
4 Tt is ſhriveled in the adult ſtate, being only of 
gave. | 


tus. 
cs The navel, quaſi umbo ilium The 


middle of the Joins. | 
UMBILICUS VENERIS. i, e. Cotyledon Major. 
It is alſo the name of a ſpecies of ſaxifrage. 

UNCIFORME OS. The fourth bone of the ſecond 
cow in the wriſt. It hath an apophyſis ſhaped like a claw, 
its name. | | 
GU ENTARIA. The nut-meg. f | 
UNGUENTUM. An ointment. It differs from a 
aſter only in its conſiſtence; if as much oil is added to 
z plaſter as reduces it to the conſiſtence of ſtiff honey, it 
rms an ointment. It is uſual to boil the freſh leaves of 
125 in lard, and other greaſy and unctuous matters, 
bot they retain very little of the virtue of the plants, nor 
indeed do freſh herbs give out much of their virtue to greaſy 
and unctuous ſubſtances; | OY 

UNGUES. The nails. They are continuations of 
the epidermis. Their ſubſtance is like that of horn; they 
ire compoſed of ſeveral planes of longitudinal fibres ſol- 
dered together; theſe ſtrata end at the extremity of each 
fnger, and are all nearly of an equal thickne , but of 
4Ferent lengths. The principal uſe of the nails is to 
rengthen the fingers and toes. i 

UNGUIS. Alſo called pterygion. It is a collection 
of matter in the pupil of the eye, in the ſhape of a man's 
nail, (whence the name.) It is a kind of PL YcTaNE, 
which ſee, Some deſcribe this diſorder as a film formed 
on the external part of the eye, extending over the pupil, 
and when it hath a red appearance, they call it Pannus; 
and in order to its removal, the veſſels which run into it 
being divided near the great angle of the eye, it ſhrivels 
and may then be ſeparated. | 

UNGUIS. So the ancients called that 
lation which we call ſuture. 
UNGUIS OSSA. 'Theſe are two thin bones, very 
brittle, placed at the inner canthi of the eyes, covering 
ſome of the ſinus ethmoidalis, and are really part of the 
os ethmoides ; their ſurface is ſmooth and{hollow, and is 
divided by a ridge 3 the hind cavity ſorms a portion of 
the orbit, the fore-part is a perpendicular canal which 
contains the lachrymal ſac and duct. | 

UNGUIS ODOR ATUS. Sweet 

BrZAN TIA | © 
UNGUIS. In botany; it is the white and inferior 
part of the leaves of roſes, and of ſome other flowers. 
UNGULA. The diſorder in the eye called unguis. 
UNGULA CABALLINA. The herb coltsfoot, 
UNIO. A pearl. See MARGaRITA, © 
UPSILOIDES, i. e. Os hyoides. 
URACHUS, from epey, urine, 
entain, In the foetus ſtate the urine paſſes from the 
bladder into the allantois, through the wrachus ; but after 
the birth it is ſhrivelled and becomes a ligament. | 

URCEOLA, Urceolaris, Urceoli vitrei. A name for 
the parietaria, from its uſe in ſcouring glaſſes. 

UREDO. A blaſt. Alſo the name of a particular 
head-ach, an inſtance of which is related in the Philo, 
Tranſ. June 1668. It is the URTICARIA, which ſee. 
rents. Ureters. From #p;y urine» See 

ENES. | __ 
URETERITICA. (Iſchuria.) 
rom inflammation in the urethra. . 
URE FEROLITHICA., (Iſchuria.) A ſuppreſſion 
of urine from a ſtone in the urethra, 
URETEROMBOIDES. (Iſchuria.) 


of urine from grumous blood in the ureter. 


the H 


ſort of articu- 


A ſuppreſſion of urine 


A ſuppreſſion 


preſſion of urine from pituitous matter in the ureter. 
VRETEROPYICA, (Iſchuria.) A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from purulent matter in che ureters. 


von of urine from obſtruction in the lower orifice of the 
ureter, | 


URETHRA. From por 8 The inner membrane 


continuation of that which lines the bladder; it is very 


hoof. See BLATTA 


ind xe, to have or 


_ VRETEROPHLEGMATICA. (Iſchuria.) A ſup- 
URETEROSTOMATICA. (Iſchuria.) A ſuppreſ- 


of the urethra or paſſage for the urine from the bladder is a 


| Theb. ſhould be at the ſame time given. 


the ſeat of the clap. In women the urethra is wider thai 
in men, and its length is only from an inch to an incl 
and a balf. Sometimes a ſtone is fixed ih ſome part of the 
wrethra, This produces pain, then inflammation, tumefac- 
tion of the parts, and always a partial and frequently a to- 


tal ſuppreſſion of urine. In ſome inſtances, when the diſ- 
order is long neglected, this ſuppreſſion and conſequent 


tumefaction, terminate in a rupture of the wrethra; in 


conſequence of which the urine eſcapes into the contiguous 
cellular ſubſtance, and very troubleſome ſwellings are pro- 
duced, not only in the body of the penis, but ſrequently 
in the ſcrotum, and through the whole courſe of the peri- 
næum, when a ſtone has been long fixed at one particular 
part without yielding in any degree, and when the pain 
and inflammation produced by it are conſiderable, a chirur- 
gical operation ought to be immediatly employed for 
removing it; but, in the incipient ſtages of this diſorder, 
other means of a more gentle nature ſhould be firſt put in 
practice. In order to ſolicit the paſſage of the ſtone one 
important endeavour is, to remove ſpaſm ; with this view, 
if the patient is plethoric, bleed; if he is thin and emaciated 
a proportionable quantity of blood ſhould be taken by 
means of leeches, directly from the part affected. A 
quantity of warm oil ſhould be repeatedly injected into the 
urethra, to lubricate the paſſage ; the patient ſhould alſo be 
immerſed into a warm bath; and a full doſe of the tinc. 
A proper quan- 
tity of blood having been diſcharged ; the patient having 
remained for a ſufficient length of time in the warm bath; 
and the opiate having begun to operate; the parts will thus 
be as completely relaxed as poſlible : and this is the period 
when ſome attempt ſhould be made for extracting the 
ſtone, To this end, inſtead of any of the inſtruments re- 
commended for this purpoſe, which often do harm by in- 
crealing irritation, the ſurgeon ſhould at firſt endeavour by 
very gentle preſſure to puſh the ſtone forward along the 
courle of the urethra: In this manner large ſtones may be 
brought off, for the removal of which a very painful opera- 
tion might otherwiſe be neceſſary. When the ſtone, fills 
up the urethra, or notwithſtanding the uſe of means as 
above, it will not paſs, it will be neceſſary to proceed to 
the operation, which is performed by cutting upon the 
ſtone, and extracting it either with a ſcoop or with a pair 
of ſmall forceps. When the ſtone is fixed in the urethra near 
the neck of the bladder, lay the patient on a table, ſecure 
him as for the operation of lithotomy : an aſſiſtant ſuſpend- 
ing the ſcrotum and penis, the ſurgeon, after oiling the 
firſt and ſecond fingers of his left hand, ſhould introduce 


| them into the anus, and by means of them ought to preſs 


firmly upon the parts immediately behind the ſtone ; which 
will not only enable him to lay it bare with more eaſe, 


| but will be the ſureſt method of preventing it from being 
| puſhed into the bladder by the neceſſary preflure of the 


knife, this being done, an inciſion ought to be made 
through the common integuments and wrethra, ſo as to lay 
the ſtone completely barez which may now be either turn- 
ed out by a due degree of preflure applied with the fingers 
in the rectum; or, if this is not found to be ſufficient, it 
may be taken out either with a ſcoop or with a pair of for- 
ceps. The after-treatment is the ſame as after the opera- 
tion of lithotomy. When the ſtone hath paſſed further 
into the wethra, in order to extract it, the ſkin ſhould be 
drawn as much as poſlible paſt it, either in a backward or 

a foreward direction; and the ſtone being now ſecured 


in its ſituation by preſſure, a longitudinal cut ought to be 


made directly upon it through the wrethrya, of a ſufficient ſize 
to allow of its eaſy extraction either with the ſcoop or the 
forceps. The edges of the wound are now to be completely 
cleared of fabulous particles and the ſkin allowed to re- 
gain its natural ſituation z by which means, if the operation 
has been properly done, the wound in the wrethra will 
be entirely covered by ſkin that has not been injured; a 
circumſtance which tends to render this operation by far 
leſs exceptionable than otherwiſe it would be, for thus the 
wound uſually heals by the firſt intention. If the ſtone 
fixes near the point of the yard, as it ſometimes does, if it 
is ſo near as to be obſerved by the eye, it may frequently 
be taken out with a pair of ſmall diſſecting forceps: and in 
order to facilitate the extraction, when it cannot be other- 
wiſe effected, the urethra may. be ſomewhat dilated from 


both and ſenſible; in it' are ſeveral lacunz, which are 


its extremity with the point of a ſealpel. But if ſucceſs 
A . 105 ſtill 
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Aill ſails us, an inciſion muſt be made upon the ſtone as 

where the urethra is covered with ſkin. Soft dreſſings 
ſhould be applied to the wound; and when the cure is 
nearly completed, a hollow bougie, a ſliort ſilver tube, or a 
ſmall catheter of the elaſtic gum, ſhould be introduced 
into the urethra, in order to preſerve it of a proper ſize. 
The worſt ſituation in which a ſtone can be 
urethra, is juſt below the ſcrotum ;' for if the ſtone either 
makes its way into the ſcrotum, or if it is necefary to make 
an opening into it with a ſcalpel, ſuch large collections of 
urine are apt to' occur, as commonly occaſion much 
diſtreſs. To obviate this, fo ſoon as a ſtone is diſcovered 
in this ſituation the greateſt attention ought to be given, 
either to get it carried farther into the urethra, or, if this 


cannot be effected, to puſh it back into the perinæum by 


means of a ſtaff,” If either of theſe are impracticable, and 
it is neceſſary to exthact the ſtone, an incifion muſt be 
made into the urethra, by beginning the cut at the under 
part of the ſcrotum'immediately-to one ſide of the ſeptum, 
and continuing it upwards till the tone is diſtinctly felt, 
when it is to be laid bare and extracted as above directed. 
In applying the dreſſings after the operation, conduct them 
fo as that the fore may heal. firſt at the bottom; if this 
is not duly attended to, the parts below will be filled with 
matter, or perhaps with urine,.and thus very troubleſome 
-finuſes may be formed. In females the urethra is ſhort, 
and dilates readily, fo that ſtones rarely are detained in it: 
but when they do, they generally may be turned out by 
paſſing the end of a blunt probe behind them, and then 
pulling forward: or if this does not ſucceed, the end of the 
urethra may be ſlit a little way ſo as to admit the introduc- 
tion of a pair of forceps by which' the ſtone may be ex- 
erated, See Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. D | 
URETHREELMINTHICA. (Iſchuria.) A ſuppreſ- 
fion of urine from worms in the urethra. LED 
URETHRITICA. (Iſchuria.) A ſuppreſſion of urine 
from inflammation in the urethra. e 


* URETHROHYMENODES. (Iſchuria.) A ſuppreſ- 


- fon of urine from a membrane obſtructing the urethra, 


URETHROLFTHICA. (Iſchuria:) A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from a ſtone in the urethra. 7 
URETHROPHLEGMATICA. (Iſchuria.) A ſup- 
preſſion of urine from mucus obſtructing the urethra. 
_ URETHROPYICA. (Ifſchuria.) A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from pus obſtruCting the urine. 8 
URETHROMBOIDES. (Iſchuria.) A ſuppreſſion 
of urine from grumous blood obſtcuCting the urine. 
URINA. The urine. It is a fluid which is ſecreted 
from the blood by the kidneys, conveyed by the ureters to 
the bladder, and from thence it is diſcharged from the 


body through the urethra. It is ſo acrid and diſpoſed to | 


putrify, that if retained long in the bladder it endangers 
the patient's life, When ſuppreſſed, it has been known 
to paſs through the pores of the ſkin. The ſudden dif- 


charge of ſome fluids after ſwallowing them hath cauſed | 
fome to imagine that there is ſome ſhorter paſſage to the | 


bladder than through the kidneys ; but though difficulties 
attend this circumſtance, ſome of the moſt eminent in 
their profeſſion are of opinion that all the urine is ſecreted 
by the ſame veſſels. 0 18 | 
Many are the ſigns which different authors have pointed 
out in the urine, by which to judge of the different ſtates 
of the body; but Dr. William Hebberden well obſerves 


that this excretion affords the practitioner but little uſeſul 


information. As to the pretenſions of ſome who require 
only the ſight of a patient's urine by which to diſcover the 
nature of the diſeaſe, its ſtate as to ſafety and danger, and 
alſo the method of cure; it need only to be obſerved that 
the ſame Kind of wrine is not always diſcharged in the 
ſame diforders, and ſuch as is voided in one is alſo voided 
in ſeveral other very different complaints. 

The appearances obferved in the wrine at the criſis of 
acute diſeaſes are generally included in the three following, 
viz. the nubes or nubecula: it is when a cloud, as it 
were, is diffuſed through the urine after it hath ſtood 
a while in a glaſs; the enzoremata, or, as the Latins call 
It, the ſublimationes, ſuſpenſa, or ſublimia, which is, 
when the cloud ſinks a little, leaving the urine above, 
ſomewhat tranſparent z and laſtly the hypoſtaſis, or as the 
Latins name it, the ſubſidentia ſubjecta, or ſedimenta, 
which is when the whole cloud falls and makes a thick 
fediment at the bottom. 5 


7 1 89 9 . 
Urine contains a peculiar falt, called mic 


xed in the | 


.| inſtance of a worm in the bladder ſometimes producing this 


IRI 


rocoſmic ſal; 


and which is found no where but in urine; marine (41 
alt ; 


:and if diſtilled in a retort, it yields not on! 


» >, » t 13421 
. ſalt, and empyreumatic oil, common to —_y f 11 
but alſo a peculiar kind of phoſphorus. Urin N. 
ed u. 


8 5 | 
ee Haller's Phyfiology, leck. 32. Fordgco P. 
|. part 1ſt. p. 16—18. Profper e hr nn % 
N Chem. e, Lewis's Mat. Med. e 
: he urine is ſometimes too copiouſly 4; 
'DrartTEs; it is alſo ſometimes Cifficnhh pan " 
ane ee ISCHURIA; it is ſometimes ning 
3 and in ſome inſtances it is involuntatily di. 
Bloody arine. Hæmaturia. Hippocrates e 
if pure blood is copiouſly and faddenty rr oh err 
pain, it flows from the vaſcular ſubſtance of the Mane 
but when the quantity of blood is fmall, of a blackiſh 2 
' lour, and eſpecially if there is pain, or heat, or both dane 
: or aſter the diſcharge, it proceeds from the bladder, W 
ruptures of the veſſels in the bladder happen, the ſymptoms 
are ſevere, ſuch. as intenſe; pains, fainting, difficulty of 
breathing, a low, ſmall, frequent pulſe, nauſea, anxieties 
of mind, and cold ſweats. If a rough ſtone wounds the 
ureters, the pain is felt in the back, and there is a diffculty ! 
in making water. A ſtone in the bladder ſometimes cauſes 
this diſorder, and in the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vol. vi. is an 


hen 


diſeaſe. : Ceclius Aurelianus ſpeaks of a ſpecies of hxmor- 
rhoids diſcharging blood with the urine: and it is ſome. 
times obſerved both in young and aged men that, on a 

ceſſation of the hxmorrhoids, blood paſſes with the urine, 
Hoffman obſerves that ſometimes an hemorrhage hap- 
- pens from the veſſels of the bladder, or rather of it; 
| ſphinCter, diſtended and opened in the fame manner 28 
from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels: in this cafe, the flux is 
periodical, a retention of the blocd occaſions a pain about 
the pubes, the blood drops away ſometimes without urine 
and is never equally mixed with the urine, as that always 
is which comes from a higher fource. Some aged women 
who live luxuriouſly after the ceſſation of their menſes, 
have their urins often mixed with blood. In putrid fevers 
this is a frequent ſymptom, from the didſolatioa of the 
blood. Strong purges, too forcing diuretics, or other 
| cauſes of ſpaſms in the belly, are alſo cauſes of bloody 
urine. Bloody urine is always ſymptomatic. 

The urine ſometimes appears to be bloody when there 
is no blood diſcharged with it; this is known by (training 
it through a linen cloth, for if it is bloody, the cloth will 
be tinged, but otherwiſe not. js 
Bloody urine ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from bloody di- 
charges in a gonorrhœa, from that ſpecies of piles which 
diſcharge themſelves, into the urinary paſſages ; and critical 
diſcharges of the blood in the urinary paſſages ſhould be 
diftinguiſhed from thoſe that are not ſuch. =? 

When bloody urine is mixed with pus, there is an ul. 
cer ſomewhere in the urinary paſſages. All diſcharges 0f 
bloody urine are to be feared, though thoſe from hamor- 
rhoids the leaſt ſo; but the moſt dangerous are thole 
from ulcers and from wounds of the kidneys or bladder. 
* Hzmorrhages from the kidneys, and from the ſpbincter of 
the bladder, are often critical and ſalutary, and return 7: 
certain intervals. In plethoric men, both young and old, 
from the omiſſion of cuſtomary veneſection or from 
| hzmorrhoidal obſtructions in women of eighty, who wet 
| hale and of high life, who had neglected to ſupply bY 
bleeding, the evacuations which nature had made former? 
from the uterus, theſe diſcharges continue for a conlider- 
able time, in no ſmall quantity, without any ill cone. 
quence : yet, though at firſt they may appear falutary, Hel 
their ſupplying other evacuations, they are far from being 
without danger, from gradually. waſting the ſtrength, e 

When the patient is plethoric, or when a upper 
ſanguine excretion is the cauſe, bleed, and keep the bobs 
lax If theré is any tendency to, or actual inflannt 
tion, frequent draughts of an infuſion of linfeed may : 
taken, and ſmall portions of nitre may be diſſolved me ; 
draught juſt before'it is drank. The uva urki is ae, 
a ſpeciſic, but other ace of the aſttingent — 
ſhould not be ventured on.) The fal Glaub. may be! 


. * 2 10 * or 
peated in doſes, to procure gentle evacuations, ee 
| | eve) 
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0 day. When a ſtone in the bladder is the 
wo a bels be indulged; as much manna may be 
0 u a weck in a pint of whey as will paſs off rea- 
x lool, and, if need be, ian anodyne may be taken 
N * operation. When the diſcharge is from the kid- 
e che ureters, an infuſion of the ſeeds of wild carrot is 
"fn ular benefit. See Daucus CRETIcus. If ſuppreſſed 
A produce this diſorder, bleed and give aloeties. 
When a putreſcence in the blood and juices are attendant, 
Te bark with the vitriolic elixir will be the neceſſary means 
of elief, When ulcers are ſuſpected in any of the urinary 
\ages, give ſuch medicines and direct ſuch liquors for 
bi common drink as ſheathe acrimony. See Hoffman's 
Rat. Med. Syſt. a 1 ö 
lncontinence of urine. This diſorder may be occa- 
Coned by pregnancy, a palſy in the ſphincter of the blad- 
er, a weakneſs in the ſphincter of the bladder from hard 
|:bour, or from a violent extraction of a ſtone through 
the urethra, perforation in the bladder, a ſtone in the 
baader, wounds on the head, a laceration, or a relaxation 
of the ſuſpenſory ligament of the bladder, &c. : 
The moſt frequent cauſes are, a weakneſs or palſy in 
tte ſphincter of the bladder, in which caſes a bliſter is 
renerally a ſucceſsful remedy z it ſhould be placed on the 
lumbar vertebre and the os facrum, and may be kept 
open ſome days by means of the ungt. veſiccat. If the 
ſphin&ter of the bladder is relaxed from the extraction of 
a fone, it uſually recovers ſpontaneouſly ; however, ſome 
mildly aſtringent medicine. may be applied. When this 
diforder is obſerved in children, it is ſometimes relieved 
by drinking an infuſion of ſtrawberry leaves, and rubbing 
lie pubes with reCtified ſpirit of wine, When pregnancy 
is the cauſe, the patient muſt wait until after delivery. 


thotmy ſometimes relieves, but cannot be truſted to, 


r fore it had no exiſtence. See Hoffman's Rat. Med. Syſt. 
ys Lond, Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. ii. and iii. Bell's Surgery 
15 wl. ü. See EN URESIs. 3 
, URORRH C AS. The urine paſling from the urethra 
_ rough ſome eroſion of the perinzum.  _ | 
15 URTICA. The nettle. Bœrhaave mentions eight 
yo lecies, but none of them obtain in the preſent practice, 
xy though the common ſtinging and the ſpecies called white 
| Archangel ars ſtrongly recommended; the firſt for check- 
65 mp internal hæmorrhages, and the ſecond for moderating 
ing tie fluor albus. The college of Edinburgh orders the 
vil ia divica or wrtica foliis oppoſitis oblongo cordatis, 
emis geminis, amentis cylindricis. Linn. The common 
ar. lfktie, 
1 URTICA MARINA. Sea blubber. It ſwims on the | 
ical Mer, being a round compreſſed pellucid ſubſtance, re- 
be lmbling jelly, with red veins interſperſed. Its virtues 
| xc tne ſame with thoſe of the lepus marinus. 
0 VUSTICARIA. The acute nettle raſh. Dr. Cullen 
es of Nees this genus of diſeaſe, in the claſs locales, and order 
Bot- unthemata, He obſerves that all agree that it is a mild 
hoſe leide, [com requiring the uſe of remedies. It is gene. 
der. i ullcient to obſerve an antiphlogiſtic regimen, and to 
er of 1 e patient in a temperature that is neither hot nor 
rn at 3 | | | 
old, CIC ATA. i. e. urticaria. | Ins 
fron NIA CRAN!I HUMANI. Moſs of a dead man's 
were wu. tis different from the moſs on ſtones and trees, 
ly by holten found on the bones of horſes, &c. It is now | 
necly Wiected as a medicine, | | 
ſidel⸗ aka. Uterine or hyſteric medicines. Theſe 
onſe- "agg forts, viz. the emmenagoga, ariſtolochia, and 


cdl HEMORRH AGILA. Exceſſive menſes. 
IERUS. The womb, The uterus is ſituated be- 
*1 the bladder and the rectum; it is covered with 


owels „ ettoneum, which comes from the back part of the 
mm- ws alcends up the fore part of the uterus, from 
ay be a ler the fundus, down the poſte:ior fide, and ſo 
1 each fe Mum, On each edge of the uterus this poſition 
emed 155 peritoneum forms a broad duplicature, which is 
kind * on each fide, more or leſs, directly to the ad- 
he 5 | hain parts of the pelvis, forming a ſort of mem- 
iy 0 = 


Partition between the anterior and poſterior halves 
y of the pelvis; and then is continued looſely 


le * 


evgt? 


When a ſtone of the bladder produces this diſorder, li- 


for ſometimes it proves a cauſe of this diſorder when be- 


E 


| with the peritoneum on the ide of the pelvis; theſe two 


duplicatures are called the ligamenta lata: the laminz of 
which are connected by a cellular membrane, and con- 
tain the tubæ Fallopianæ, the ovatiæ, and part of the 
ſpermatic veſſels, and thoſe which go to the uterus, alſo 
the ligamenta rotunda, and the nerves. The uterus is 
rather triangular in its ſhape, the fundus is almoſt a ſtrait 
line, the two ſides approaching each other, makes it nar- 
row where the cervix begins, then it grows larger, then 
narrow again at the os tincæ, which is received into the 


vagina. The inſide of the uterus is ſmooth ; at the upper 


part the uterus is very vaſcular, at the ſides and below it 
is white. The cervix uteri; on each ſide, is divided into 
two lateral parts by a ridge, whence the fibres go off in the 
manner of a feather. At each angle of the fundus we may 
introduce a briſtle into the beginning of the Fallopian tubes, 
which go in a tortuous manner, and terminate at the ova- 
ria in an irregular round jagged extremity; where their 
diameter is about one third of an inch; this fringe is call- 
ed morſus diaboli, and is hung upon a membrane like 


| the meſentery, between the doublings of which the veſſels 


run to the tubes: The tubes are not ſmooth internally, 
but there are innumerable longitudinal rugæ placed cloſe 
upon one another. Hee OVARIX and TSR FALLOTI- 
ANZ, The uterus is furniſhed with blood - veſſels from 
the hypogaſtries and the ſpermatics. The ſpermatics riſe 
as in the male, and when they get to the pſoas muſcle, 
they paſs upon the ligamenta lata, and go to the tube 
Fallopianm, the ovaria, and the uterus, On the ſides of 
the uterus the hypogaſtrics paſs to the vagina, &c. and 
theſe anaſtomoſe with the ſpermatics; they run in a ſet- 
pentine manner. The ſpermatics are moſtly above, and 
the hypogaſtrics below. | | i 

See De Graaf de Mulierum Organis Generationi In- 


ſervientibus, Winſlow's Anatomy, Haller's Phyſiology, 


lect. 34 and 35. 5 | 

UVUIRICULYS.. The uterus. ©. | 

UTRIFORMIS ABSCESSUS, i. e. CEdemoſarcoma. 
_ UVA GRUINA. Crane berries. They are brought 
from New-England, and are reckoned antiſcorbutic. 

UVA URSI. Bear's whortle berry, bear's whorts, or 
bear's bilberries. It is the arbutus uva urſi, i. e. arbutus 
caulibus procumbentibus, fol. integerrimis. Linn. The 
bear-berry ſtrawberry-tree. The plant is an evergreen trails 
ing ſhrubby one; it hath many ſmall, oblong, oval leaves; 
pay e white flowers, with a fleſh-coloured edge, cut 
into five ſections; the berries are red. It greatly reſem- 
bles the common red wort buſh, from which it may be 


| diſtinguiſhed by the leaves being more oblong, and by the 


flower having ten ſtamina, and the berry five ſeeds; 
whereas the flower of the common whortle hath only eight 
ſtamina, and the berry often twenty ſeeds. It is found 
on the ſnowy hills in Auſtria and Styria, but more plenti- 
fully in Sweden, and it is cultivated in gardens in Eng- 
land ; it is alſo found in Scotland; „ 
The leaves have a bitteriſh aſtringent taſte, without any 
remarkable ſmell, at leaſt when dry; they are celebrated by 
De Haen, in nephritic and calculous complaints, and ul- 


cers in the urinary paſſages, in which caſes 3 (s. of the 


powder were taken faſting, or two or three times in a day. 
It is very uſeful to many in moderating the pain which. of- 
ten attends calculous complaints; but in other reſpects 


| hath not yet been attended with thoſe advantages in Eng- 


land, for which it is fo ſtrongly recommended by the 
juſt named profeſſor. See Med. Muſ. vol. i. n. 13. | 

UVA PASSA. A grape dried in the (un, the fruit of 
the vitis vinifera, Linn. 

UVATIO, i. e. Staphyloma. | | | 

UVEA. 50 the poſterior lamina of the iris hath been 
called; ſome called the choroides by the name of uvea, 
and the coloured part they called iris. The ancients 
called it uvea, becauſe they obſerved it to be of the co- 
lour of an unripe grape in grazing animals, for they 
chiefly diſſected brutes. Mr. Pott calls the iris a circular 
muſcle. See AcINIFOR MIS. 
_ UVULA. It is alſo called cion and gargareon. 
From the middle part of the palatum molle, the wvuld _ 
hangs down into the throat, acting as a valve, by means 
of whoſe different actions we can breathe either through 
the mouth or the noſe. It is of an irregularly conical 


ſhape, and is glandulous. | : 
VACCARIA; 4 


VA G 


X AccARU4A, i. e. Una urſi. : | 
\ VACCINI. A name for ſeveral ſorts of the 


vitis idza, alſo of the uva urfi. 

_ VAGA. An errattjc Kind of intermitting fever, return- 

ing at more than ten days from each fit. | 
b * In botany it is the ſheath or covering of a 
ud, HE | 
VAGINA. It is the paſſage from the external puden- 
da/to the mouth of the uterus. Its courſe is upward and 
backward; its inſide is very vaſcular arid villous, and the 
villi are very full of veſſels and nerves. The vagina is 
contracted at its orifice by the ſphincter vaginæ, and in 
its whole length by the levator ani. Each ſide of the an- 
terior portion of the vagina is covered. externally by a thin 
broad expanſion of veſſels called the plexus: retiformis z. 
theſe two planes run down each ſide of the clitoris behind 
the nymph, and likewiſe cover the urethra like a collar 


before they are fpread'on the vagina ; this plexus is ca- | 


Pable of being erected, and in coitu it is compreſſed by 
the ſphincter vaginæ, which is contrived for the greater 
pleaſure, The vagina is à fleſhy membranous tube, 


which lies immediately before the rectum, is incurvated, 


hath the turn of the bones as the uterus hath, is collapſed 
and compreſſed. between the bladder and the reQtum. 
The ſtructure of the vagina is very vaſcular; on its in- 
fide it is very rugous. It is commonly reckoned muſcu- 
lar. The vagina is ſometimes too narrow; tbis may be 


either natural from original conformation ; or accidental, in 


_ conſequence of diſeaſe. Cicatrices may be formed from 


a laceration after ſevere labour; in conſequence of ulcera- | 


tion, eroſion, &c. Preternatural conſtrictions may be in- 


duced from the uſe of ſtyptic applications, or fumigations, | 


The cure may be attempted by emollient fomentations, as 
by the ſteams of warm water directed to the parts; and by 
| Introducing a ſmall tent of compreſſed ſpunge. If theſe 
fail, recourſe muſt be had to the knife: though, in the ſim- 
ple contraction of the cavity of the vagina, this expedient is 
ſeldom neceflary, and the attempt is often attended with 
the utmoſt danger ; therefore ſhould never be determined 
on until every other method hath failed. The dilatation, 
which was previous to impregnation, has very often- been 
accorpliſtied by labour pains. Sometimes there is a natural 
defect, ſo that the vagina is either imperforated altogether, 
or a foramen only remains ſufficient to tranſmit the 
menſtrual blood. If, from a coalition of the parieties of 
the vagina, the paſſage be entirely ſhut up, an attempt to 
force it would be vain. The orifice in the latter caſe will 
afford a proper direction for the knife; but the operator 
muſt be cautious not to miſtake the urethra for the 
paſſage into the vagina, When the vagina is impervious 


altogether, the uterus has been fometimes found want- 


ing. „ | 8 
Fleſby, fangous, or polypous tumors ariſe from all parts 
of the vagina. They happen to women at every period of 
life, but moſt frequently towards the decline. They ge- 
nerally proceed from an obſtruction of the ſmall glands of 
the parts, and are leſs or more dithcult to diſcover or re- 
move, as their origin is low or high in the vg,. Their 
texture is various ; ſometimes they are tender and mucila- 
ginous, like thoſe in the noſe; at other times firm and 
_ ſolid, like a wen; ſometimes their baſes is very conſider- 
able; though they generally adhere by a fmall neck. They 


ſometimes, like ſcirrhi, continue indolent for many years; 


and are alſo liable to degenerate into feirrhus and cancer. 


In their mildeſt ſtate, they are attended with perpetual 


ſtillicidium from the vagina, and ſometimes with profuſe 
and dangerous floodings. Carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt 
theſe tumors and herniz, or prolapſus uteri, &c. Polypi, 
when curable by an operation, may generally be removed 
by ligature; a ſafer method than cutting, as they are of- 


— 
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ten ſupplied with large blood-veſſels. 
gature, the fingers of the operator will 
cient. When this method fails, Dr. Hunter's needle, or 
M. Levret's double canula, for appiying and fixing the 
gature over the tumor, are the moſt bmple and ſucceſsful 
expedientss M. Levret's inſtrument is a piece of Rexial 
gold or filver wire, paſſed through a double hollow ol 
in the form of a nooſe : this is to be conveyed into & 10 
gina, and carried over the tumor, till it reach the baſe 
The ends of the wire muſt be gently drawn, or it mull b. 
twiſted round as tight as the patient can eaſily bear; the 
canula muſt afterwards be fixed to the thigh, and the wire 
tightened every day as it ſlackens. Thus the circulation ia 
the tumor 1s ſtopped, and in two or three days the poly- 
pus will drop of. In fixing the ligature, the opcruter 
mult be cautious not to miſtake the tubercle of the os tu 
for the polypous tumcr. See Hamilton's Outlines, 
VAGINA. It is a name which is given to other parts 
of the body, as to the capſula Gliflonis, which is calls 
vagina portæ. A coat of the teffes is called vaginalis (ys 
nica (fee TEsTts); and this name is given allo to a coit 
of the oeſophagus and of the ſpinal marrow. _ 
VALERIANA. Valerian. Boerhaave enumerates thi 
teen ſpecies. In warmer: countries the ſort diſtinguiſhe 
by the name. of ſetwall,. or of great-garden-xd ii 
preferred'; but in colder climates the belt is the walrus 
ee major of Caſp. Bauhine; it is alſo called ph 
Jiofcoridis, and great. wild valerian. FValeriana officinalis 
vel valeriana phu, vel valeriana major, foliis omnibus pin 
natis, floribus triandris, Linn. Great wild vale ian. |ti 
a plant with channelled ſtalks, the leaves in pairs, each lea 
is compoſed of a number of long, narrow, fſharp-poinie 
fegments, indented about the edges, of a dull green ch 
lour, fet along a middle rib, which is terminated by a 
odd one; producing on the tops cf the ſtalks umbel-lix 
cluſters of ſmall monopetalous flowers, which appear! 
May, June, and July, each of which is followcd by 
ſingle naked feed, winged with down; the root cout! 
of tough ſtrings, with numerous ſmall threads matted 
gether, iſſuing from one head, of a duſky brownili c 
lour approaching to olive. It is perennial, and yrow 
wild in dry mountainous places. ol 
Valerian roots when dry have a ſtrong and grate 
ordour rather a diſagreeable, warm, bitterifli, lubaci 
taſte; the ſtrength of their ſmell and taſte are the ou 
marks of their genuinenefs and goodneſs. 1 hefe 1c 
have often a diſagreeable ſmell from the urine of cats; 4 
ſometimes there are a mixture of the 100ts of a ſpecies 
, crowfoot amongſt them, but on chewing them toy 
' fomewhat cauſtic, and thus they are difcore1cd. 
As a medicine theſe roots are an excellent antiſpalino 
in nervous diſeaſes, and take a place amongſt tbemilacs 
the fetids. The powder bath been extolled in ef A 
for which end 9 li. of it are given three times a Ca}. ; 
The powdered root, digeftcd in water, Or in 77 
wine, impregnates both menitrua ſtrongly with . ih 
and taſte 3 water diſtilled from it ſmells ſtrong of the 10 
but no eſſential oil ſeparates, though ſeveral Fol“ 
committed at once to the ſtill. J he watery extract 1s 144 
diſagreebly ſweetifh, and a little bitter; the [pity 
extract is agreeable, and much reſembles the be N 
The root is the beſt preparation, and when in. 
difgufts, the mixture of a little mace fender * 
agreeable. Next to the powder, a ſtrong 1 
with a proof ſpirit is to be choſen. I to 5h f. 0. "0 
ture, 3 ii. of the ſpt. vitr. fort. is added, it prove © 
remedy in thoſe head-achs which affect the 1 
ſtrengibens the ſtomach, and relieves many tte 
ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. See Neumann's Chem. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Med. Mul. vol i. 50. .. 


For fixing the 1;. 


be ſometimes {uſk. 


WALTER ANA. A name for the lactuca agnina; a | which is nervous; of ſuppuration, which is ardent; and 
ſpecies of polemonium, of the celtie- nard, and ſpecies of of retroceſſion, which is putrid. The firſt account we 
erden, and a f cies of eupatorium. 3 | have of this diſorder was writ by Rhazes, about the end 
VALERIANLLA. Small valerian. It is a plant | of the ninth, or the beginning of the tenth century, and. 
vhich reſemble» the valerian, and grows in warm places, his deſcription of it was ſo complete, that little or nothing 
Boerhaave enumerates fix ſpecies, but they are not noticed was added to it for five hundred years after : he alſo uſed 
in he pretent practice. : ; 5 the cool method in the management of it. Rhazes ſays 
VALERIANELLOIDES. An American plant de- q that Aaron, an Alexandrian phyſician, was the firſt who 
<-ribed by Boerhaave, but no medicinal properties are at- deſcribed it, and that he writ A. D. 622. The next to 
mibuted to it. 5 125 Rhazes was Sydenham; he obſerved that the ſlower the 
VALERLANTHEMUM, i. e. Rapunculus valerian- | eruption the more fayourable the diſeaſe was ; he admir- 
rides cæruleus umbellatus. | ably deſcribes it, and improved the management of it in 
VALGI. Children with diſtorted ancles and feet. | the firſt period, that is, to the ſixth or ſeventh day, when 
VALGUS. Bow or bandy legged. The legs bending the ſecondary ſever came on; at this period he obſerved 
outward. Some children ace bow-legged from their birth; that on a ſudden the pulſe became regular, and all the 
hers become ſo from ſetting them on their feet too early. puſtules were out all over the body, the urine was well 
The tibia of ſome is crooked, the knees of others are diſ- coloured, or thick, the eyes cool and free from the fiery 
torted, from a fault in the ancle; the feet of ſomeare turned luſtre which was obſervable before; that the ſecondary 
-nyards, theſe are called variz and in others they turn | fever came on by degrees at the firſt, but ſoon the eyes 
outwards, they are called valgi. The beſt method of pre- are inflamed and watety, a delirium comes on, the urine 
renting theſe diſorders in weakly children, is to exerciſe | 15 pale, the pulſe quick and hard, throat is ſore, &c. and 
them duly, but not violently, by dancing or toſſing them here he takes the patient out of bed, and orders cool air; 
about in one's arms, and not ſetting them much on their the patient's feet to be put into warm water, and an opi- 
ſeet, at leaſt not without properly ſupporting them : if the | ate to be given and repeated as required until the rage is 
#forder attends at the birth, or increaſes after it is begun, abated, The next was Helvetius, who obſerved the uſe- 
apply emollients, then apply boots of ſtrong leather, wood, fulneſs of purging when the fatal ſymptoms came on, 
&c, as required to diſpoſe the crooked legs gradually to a which Sydenham had remarked in the laſt ſtage; and Dr. 
proper form; or other inſtruments may be uſed inſtead of | Freind introduced the practice in England. Boerhaave 
boots, which, when not too coſtly, are uſually to be pre- ſtill advances, with reſpect to the nature and management 
ferred. Slighter inſtances of theſe diſorders yield to careful of the ſmallpox ; he ventured to reſtrain the too ſudden. 
nurſing without inſtruments. See Hildanus, Le Clerc, | eruption of the puſtules, and commends the attempt to 
delingen, and Heiſter's Surgery. | | cure the /mall-pox without permitting the ſuppuration to 
VALLUM. The eye-brow. Alſo a ſpecies of bandage. | come on. The next to Boerhaave was Dr. Thompſon ; 
VALVA, from valve folding doors. A valve. It is | he obſerves the propereſt method of reckoning the time 
ny thing that opens and ſhuts over the mouth of a veſſel, | of the eruptions continuance, their ſuppuration, and that 
Jn anatomy it is a membrane which opens certain veſſels | 43 circumſtances attend, theſe vary; alſo that the ſwelling 
to admit the blood or other fluid, and which ſhuts again of the face, and the {ptring 3 the turn, are beſt kept up 
tw prevent is returning. HED by moderating the fever. any other judicious and uſe- 
VALVULAZ CONNIVEN TES. They are looſe | ful obſervations have alſo appeared, but they are almoſt 
circular folds, chiefly in the ſmall inteſtines towards the | ſuperſeded by the practice of inoculation. 5 
ſtomach, and are productions inwards of the villous coat; When the ſmall pox is epidemical, it uſually begins 
their uſe is to mix the chyle with the bile and pancreatic | about the vernal equinox. Sydenham obſerves that when 
juice, and to retain the chyle that it may not eſcape the it is Irregular and dangerous it begins ſooner, as in Janu- 
latteals, a 3 | ary or February. Boerhaave ſays that if it ariſes in a place 
VALVULA PALATI, i. e. Palatum Molle. | where it hath been fix years ablent, and makes its appear- 
VALVULUS. SeeILiaca PASss 10. lanee in January or February, the following ſummer will 
VANILLA, alſo called banilia, banilas, and vanelloes. | be attended with a fatal kind; but if it firſt appears in 
They are the fruit of a climbing plant in the Spaniſh | May, it will be of a gentle kind. 5 
Welt Indies. They are only uſed to give an agreeable ; Sydenham divides the ſmall pox into the diſtinct and 
favour to chocolate: but they are greatly extolled for their | the confluent kinds; the diſtinct is when the puſtules do 
elicacy in cheering the ſpirits of melancholy perſons, See | not touch each other; the confluent are when the puſtules 
Med. Mul. vol. iit. p. 342, &c. I 8 more or leſs run into one another. Dr. Mead divides 
VARICELLA. The chicken-pox. Dr. Cullen places | them into the ſimple and malignant; the ſimple is when 
this genus of diſeaſe, in the claſs pyrexiz and order exan- the ſymptoms are mild, the ſuppuration kindly, and at 
themate, He defines it to be, a ſynocha. After a | laſt the puſtules fall off in dry. ſcabs ; the malignant is 
moderate fever ſpots break out, which ſomewhat reſemble | when the fever is great, the puſtules advance but lowly, 
the puſtules of the ſmall-pox, but hardly advance to ſup- | and do not ſuppurate well, and the other ſymptoms are 
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duration; theſe eruptions, after a few days, dry away in violent. VOY. 
ſcales, without leaving any mark behind them. IA s Sydenham excels in his deſcription of this diſeaſe, 
 VARICIFORMES PARASTATZ. They are con- ſo as that Boerhaave ſays, © Sydenham's book is the only 
unuous to the epididymides, and are weſſels ſo called be- one worth reading on the ſmall pox ;” his account of it 

cle they appear full of flexures and contortions, like the | in its riſe, progreſs, ſpecies, and termination, here fol- 
Narices, for the better elaboration of the ſemen. | lows. The diſtinct mall pox begins with a chillineſs and 
VARICOSA CORPARA, i.e. Spermatica Vaſa. | | ſhivering, which is immediately followed by extreme heat, 

VARICOCELE, It is a varicoſe diſtenſionof the veins of | violent pain in the head and back, vomiting, and in adults 

tie ſcrotum ; which in this ſtate form a tumor of hard | a tendency to ſweat; this Jaſt is not obſerved in children 3 
ot inequalities, ſeldom attended with pain, and in ge- pain juſt under the ſcrobiculum cor dis, if it is but gently 
Teral productive of no inconvenience except what ariſes | preſſed with the hand, ſleepineſs and ſtupor particularly 
om its bulk. In order to the relief of this diſorder, itmay | in children, and ſometimes convulſions, which laſt, if 
treated as the cerſocele, which ſee. | they happen aſter dentition is completed, you may 
VARICULA. A diminutive of varix. Thus M. A. | always fuſpect the /mall pox to be Juſt approaching, and 

erinus calls an intumeſcence of the veins in the tunica | the eruptions appearing in a few hours aſterwards genes 
nata of the eye, when it is cauſed by black blood. rally veriſy the prognollic ; ſo that, for inſtance, if a con- 
ARIOLA. The ſmall pox. Dr. Cullen places this | vulſion fit attacks a child over night, as it uſually happens, 
ſus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ and order exanthe- | the ſmall pox appear in the morning following; and it 
mtr. It is an acute, eruptive, infectious diſeaſe, of its | frequently happens that the all por immediately ſuc- 

un! ind; it is accompanied wich inflammation, which | ceeding ſuch fits, throws out large eruptions, but the 

nates by ſuppuration, in cuticular puſtules; it is, in | are of a mild kind, and rarely confluent, Theſe are al- 
Inatural way, uſually completed by three diſtin con- | moſt all the ſymptoms that accompany this diſeaſe in the 

| Wa), ſymptomatic fevers, viz. the fever of depuration, Wr and they generally precede the eruption 1 a. | 
| | | | | | puſtules 
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puſtules: but where the blood is of a looſer texture, and | theſe caſes, which indeed rarely happen, the fo 
ſo ealily admits of a change, it ſometimes happens that the | tarded, and they alſo foretel great dan er l os Re le. N 
ſeparation is performed by degrees, without any conſider- ſymptoms accompanying this diſeaſe Her % bough the pox 
able ſickneſs before the expulſion of the matter thews itſelf | : diſtin kind, go off immediate] = Sinning of lou: 
by the eruption of the puſtules, nevertheleſs happens much otherwiſe 1 the « 9 "Pton, i ge 
The diitin&t ſmalkp:x comes out moſtly on the fourth | in which the fever, and other ſymptoms wo (vent ing hou 
day, incluſive from the beginning of the illneſs, and ſome- | for ſeveral days after the. puſtuleg appear. 6 the patient are 
times a little later, but ſeldom ſooner, at which time the | ſort comes out like the eryſipelas, and ſomec n ede 51 
ſymptoms are uſually much 57775 or even go quite off, meaſles, from which it is next to im ol. ke th x0 
ſo that the patient thinks himſelf pretty well; but grown | diſtinguiſh them by external 8 : brech w con 
perſons are ſo inclined to ſweat, that it can hardly be pre- | ing to the different time of the eruption Pf th : Hou wn 
vented, however lightly they are covered, and this diſpo- | and other, circumſtances, which from their 1 © Ciſeaſes, in! 
ſition continues until the puſtules begin to ripen, and then | tories will be found to differ greatly vou wulf 5 bil wil 
vaniſhes ſpontaneouſly ; this ſweating foreſhews a. diſtin& | diſtinguiſh them, As the diltemper ker 2 lle t rea 
ſort. The ervptions Er nearly as follows: pale red | tules, eſpecially thoſe of the face, do not "if; % 1 pub zl 
puſtules, as large as the head of a ſmall pin, ſhew them- | thoſe of the diſtinct kind, but, running to 4, o high a ter 
ſelves here and there on the face firſt, or on the neck and | at firſt like a red bladder, covering the ir 75 eben jms 
breaſt, afterwards on the body, and during this ſtage of | making it ſwell ſooner than in the diſtin Fong ace, and of ( 
the diſeaſe the throat is affected with a ſoreneſs, that in- | they appear like 2 thin white pellicle clofe] on at laſt ſeve 
creaſes as the puſtules ariſe, which growing every day | the face, and rifng a little higher than the Tar 0 a4 
+ ſuller, inflame the ſkin and fleſh of the neighbouring | ſkin. After the eighth day, this pellicle Boys ol the 17 
parts; for about the eighth day from about the beginning | rougher, as appears by the touch, and iner to 12 ht 
bol the diſeaſe, the ſpaces between the puſtules that appear- and not to a yellow colour, as in the diſtinct ki 1 he's, hand 
ed before of a pale white begin to grow red, and ſwell in roughneſs and colour of the ſkin daily increates | The * 
proportion to the number of the puſtulcs, with a throbbing | length the pellicle falls off in large ſcales; pram, w i 
pain of thoſe parts, which continually increaſing occaſions diſeaſe hath been ſevere, it uſually ſticks 10 ſom 1 ſe! 
the inflammation and ſwelling above mentioned, ſo that in | the face till aſter the twentieth day. The more 1 hs q * 
the progrefs of the diſeaſe the eye-lids are ſo filled and diſ- '/mall pox proves, the nearer the eruptions, as 3 tas of 
tended, as ſometimes to make the patient blind; and this | incline to a dark brown colour, and the bog 'Er by 7 -& 
tumor looks like a ſhining inflated bladder drawn over | falling off, if left tothemſelves ; whereas 05 the 8 A - 
them. The blindneſs comes on ſooner if a great number | the leſs they run together, the yellower the man 1 4 t 
of puſtules fix on the eyes at the beginning of the erup- | the ſooner they feale of, When the pellicle "wh; 10. of 
tion; immediately after the face, the hands, and fingers | vers the face, firſt falls off, it leaves no roughneſs bel wy a 
ſwell, ia proportion to the number of the eruptions. The | but it is immediately ſucceeded by branny ſcales of 22 an 
puſtules on the face, that until this day were ſmooth and | corroſive nature, which not only make larger pits fa be: do 
red, now giow rough and whitiſh, which indeed is the | diſtinct kind generally do, but alſo much disß — Fu 4 
firſt ſign of a beginning ſuppuration, and they likewiſe | face with unſeemly ſcars; and in the confluent king if the 4 
gradually diſcharge a yellow matter, in colour reſembling | diſeaſe hath been very violent, the ſkin of the ſhoulder = 
a honey- comb. The inflammation of the hands and | and back ſometimes ſcale off, leaving theſe parts bare I 
face, in the mean time, come to its height, cauſes the | the confluent /h pox, the eruptions on the hands * 
ſpaces between the eruptions to look of a pretty florid co- feet are larger than thoſe of the other parts, and are . Fu 
lour, like a damaſk roſe; and the more mild and genuine | dually leſs, as they approach the body. Peculiar * 4m 
the ſmall pox is, ſo much more the eruptions, and | confluent /mall pox is a ſalivation in adults, and a looſcnels * 
tbeir intermediate ſpaces approach this colour. As the | in children; the former never Fails to attend, the latter bin 
puſtules in the face appear rougher and yellower every | rarely. The ſpitting begins as ſoon as the _ tara 8 
day as they ripen; ſo, on the contrary, thoſe of the hand f ; | ror keys fox p 
y y rip | ry, Ss, | pears, and ſometimes a day or two after; the matter is at As 
and other parts, appear ſmoother, and not fo white. Oa firſt thin, and eaſily and plentifully expectorated; but to- ſent 
the eleventh day, the inflammation and ſwelling manifeſt- | wards the eleventh day the faliva becomes viſcous, and if fia 
ly abate, and the eruptions, both of the face and the reſt | raiſed with difficulty ; the patient is thirſty, coughs ofie any e 
of the body, being come to their maturity and juſt big- 4 while he drinks, and the liquor flies out of his noltrly * 
neſs (which is nearly the ſize of a pea), they dry and ſcale | and from this day the ſalivatian generally ſtops, though The 
of, and in this kind of /ma/l pox, uſually quite diſap- | ſometimes but very rarely: after it hath ceaſed entirely 0 befor 
pear on the fourteenth or fifteenth day; but the eruptions-| a day or two, it returns again, On the ſame (1. e. th adrar 
on the hands being generally more obſtinate than thoſe of | eleventh) day, the ſwelling of the face, and the ſpittin af th 
the other parts, and yet freſh and white, remain a day or | begin to abate, but then the hands commonly ſwell, or t be co 
two longer. Thoſe on the face and body dry and ſcale | leaſt ought ſo to do. A looſencſs does not feize childre habit 
of, but thoſe on the hands burſt, and fo vaniſh, The | ſo ſoon as a ſalivation does; but whenever it begins, it 1 cated 
puſtules on the face are ſucceeded by a ſcurf, or branny is not ſtopped by art, it attends throughout the diſeaſe preſe 
ſcales, and thoſe ſometimes by pits, or marks; for when | In both the diſtinct and the confluent ſort, the fever rag Th 
the puſtules firſt fall off, the ſkin 1s ſmooth, but thoſe | moſt from the beginning to the time of the ecuption, att are, t 
ſcales coming on and falling off alternately, do at length | which it abates, and continues much more moderate, i den 
make thoſe pits: yet it often happens that this diſtinCt | til the ſuppuration begins, which being finiſhed, it god rom 
fort leaves no marks behind. Te off entirely. Again, when the diſeaſe proves violent, tit folloy 
h The confluent ma. pox 18 attended with the fame ſymp- patient hath a kind of fit towards the evening 1 at wil Painſ 
toms in common with the diſtin ſort ; but they are all | time, efpecially, the moſt dangerous ſymptoms ariſe, aut toms 
more violent, particularly the fever, anxiety, ſickneſs, rage molt ſeverely. „% 55 this e 
vomiting, and the pain in the back, by which you may As ta the prognoſtics of this diſorder, it is uſually 0 in th 
forete! that the confluent ſort are approaching. The pa- ferved, that the danger is proportioned to the number tion 
tient is not ſo ready to ſweat in this ſort, but a looſeneſs | the pultules on the head, and particulaily on the face. | ave 
ſometimes precedes, and continues a day or two after the | many puſtules are on the body, and but few on tlie fact the e 
eruption, which is not ever obſerved in the diſtinct kind. | the danger is ſmall ; but though few are on the bolſ, | | Th 
The confluent ſort Fee comes out on the third day, there are many on the face, the danger is great- Ii tl U ex 
ſometimes earlier, but rarely later; and the ſooner, the | pain in the head and eyes, which attends in the beginnicg felt | 
puſtules come out before the fourth day, the more they | (but uſually goes off at the ap earance of the crupuul have 
run together : however, though to ſpeak in general, the continues through the ea ab of the ciſtempeh 9 nde 
conſluent kind ſcarce ever appear fo late as the fourth day, | leaves aditorder in the head after the /m pox ditappetp Guſe 
yet ſometimes the eruption may be deferred by ſome vio- | and ſometimes a gutta ſerena is the effect. Bloody u moſt 
Jent ſymptoms to the fourth or fifth day; e. g. iſt, Some- | and a diſcharge of bloed from the lungs, are uſually fat from 
times a tharp pain in the loins reſembling a ſit of the ſtone. | ſymptoms ;; but. a convulſion fit preceding the eruption dub 
2d, A pain in the ſide like that in a pleuriſy. zd, A pain | children, and a ſweating coming on in adults, 210 tobe the e 
in the limbs like that in a rheumatiſm. 4th, A pain in of the diſtinct and mild fort : Nera 
the ſtomach, attended with fickneſs and vomiting. In | os ; = 
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The principal indication in the management of the ſmall 
ax is, to prevent the too haſty aſſimilation of the vario- 
f | matter in the beginning of the diſeaſe; but as the 
teſt advantages attend the treating of patients who la- 
"our under this diſorder from natural infection, as thoſe 


ar treated in whom it is artificially introduced, the reader 


i; referred for direction therein to the management of the 
. culated ſmall pox, and to the authors referred to in the 

* neluſion of this article. EET 3 

Of the SMALL Pox by inoculation. Sydenham praftiſed 

in the preſent cool method of treating the /mall pox, and 

writ in defence of the ſame. Boerhaave propoſed, as al- 
ready obſerved, to cure the ſmall pox without permitting 

1 ſuppuration. In 1713, Dr. Woodward received a let- 

ter which gave an account of the ſucceſs of inoculating the 
ſnl! pox in Conſtantinople. In 1721, George I. king 

of Great Britain, conſented that a trial ſhould be made on 

{ren condemned criminals, and ſucceſs attending the ex- 

iment, ſome of our nobility were inoculated, and, in 


In three years after, 447 people were inoculated in Eng- 
nd, of whom only nine died. In 1727, Neumann writ 
| the German language on the /mall pox by inoculation ; 
but ſome favoured and others oppoſed its progreſs; and 
the practice was but little encouraged, until the courage 
of Mr. Sutton led him into the preſent improved method 
of communicating the ſmall pox, and of treating thoſe who 
xe the ſubjects of it; for which he hath reaped the de- 
{red emolument, viz. an affluent fortune, and a place 
15. in the liſt of fame. But the benevolence which accom- 
ind panied the ſame ſagacity in doctor (now baron) Dimſdale, 
ed him to teach the world the art of relieving themſelves 
from the terrors of that diſeaſe which Sydenham deſcribes 
z above; thus he is fixed on the ſcale of merit, and im- 
perial favour bath crowned him with glory. His preſent 
method of inoculating for the /mall pox is the ſtandard of 
practice, and his plan is here purſucd as the moſt complete 
in the ſobj ect.. . „ 
It hath been queſtioned by ſome, whether or no the 
genuine nal! pox was conveyed by inoculation ? But there 
z in reality much more difficulty in conceiving, that a 
| the contagious ſubſtance ſhould propagate, inſtead of its own, 
encls another diſeaſe. Dr. De Haen, amidſt all his oppoſitions 
latter to inoculation, never ſuppoſed that the matter of the ſmall 
n ap- px produced any diſeaſe but the /mall-pox itſelf. | 
1 As to whether the matter for inoculation be from pa- 
ut to- tients labouring under this diſorder received in the arti- 
ind is feial or in the natural way, experience does not manifeſt 
an differeuee; nor does it ſignify whether the matter is 
taken from a mild kind, or from the more virulent ſort. 
nouph The crude matter received from the place of inoculation 
fore the patient ſickens, ſuffices for this operation. The 
| Wrantage of inoculation depends more on the diſpoſition 
pittin the conſtitution than on the kind of matter which may 
be conveyed by it; and the next advantages to a proper 
hit are, the mode of the diſorder's being communi- 
ated, and the manner of treating the patient whilſt it is 


ldten 
„ It 10 


liſcale preſent, - | | | | 
1 154 The principal advantages of inoculating the ſmall pox 
1, acted re, that the puſtules can be made to be fewer in the face; 


te, Ul 
it goed 
ent, the 
Which 
iſe, au 


ide marks on the face are not ſo deep from the inoculated as 
tom the natural /mall pox; the ſecondary fever rarely 
lows inoculation; meaſures can be taken to provide a- 
cnſt the violence of the future fever, and other ſymp- 


this diſeaſe is greatly leſſened, from thoſe which attend 

n the natural mall pox. It is probable that the infec- 

don deing received in a vital part in the natural way may 

are more violent effects than when communicated by 

[the extremities. | | 

1 "> ſubjects of inoculation are thoſe of every age. If 
xception is admitted of againſt any, it is during the 


ally od 
ber 
face. | 
lie fact 
body, | 

It thi 


ginnt two years after the birth of infants, or until they 
upud de cut their teeth; for until then their irritable frames 
mper, 1 tender them ſaſceptible of violent effects from flight 
{appeal aules, Old age is no objection, the aged are uſually 
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* ſecure from danger, Infants are proper ſubjects, 
am their birth to the time that their teeth begin to 


A child's health will always determine for or againſt the 
deration. | . 


being inoculated. 


1722, ſome of the royal family followed their example. 


ums; the loathſomeneſs and the difficulty of managing 


tr * .* ® 
Wle them; and when detention is over, the vigour of | 


VAR 


Conſtitutions of moſt kinds admit of inoculation with 
ſafety. The ſcrophulous, ſcorbutic, arthritic, the cor- 


pulent, and even the intemperate, all do well. Thoſe 


who labour under acute or critical diſeaſes, or in whom 
are ſymptoms. of great debility, ſhould be treated with 
proper means for. the recovery of health previous to their 
In general, the temperate ſeaſons are preferred ; but 
the only exceptionable one is, the hot months in ſum- 
mer, though cold conſtitutions are ſafely inoculated in the 
warmeſt weather. When inflammatory or putrid diſ- 
eaſes prevail, they are unfriendly, and during their con- 
tmuance, inoculation ſhould be omitted. 


I) be beſt preparation is, to produce a healthy ſtate of 


the body. If the health is perfect, preparation is uſeleſs ; 
if defective, it muſt be reſtored. That peculiar diſpoſi- 
tion on which a mild ſmall pox depends is yet unknown; 
an healthy one comes the neareſt to it, and could that be 
aſcertained, perhaps, it is it. | | Tas | 
In the mall pox the inflammatory ſymptoms are uſually 
the principal ſource of our care, and that method which 
reduces and maintains the vis vitæ near, or rather below 
the medium of perfeck health, whilſt it guards againſt 
danger, ſupports the patient's vigour, and enables him to 
ſurmount the morbid attack. | | 
Before the patient is inoculated, a due regard muſt be 
had to the ſtate of his body, and to the removal of ſuch 
e e &c. as may embarraſs or endanger. The diet 
ould be of the cooling vegetable kind, and ſuch as tends 
to keep the bowels lax and promotes the urinary diſcharge. 
Whatever is the particular diet, full meals are not to be 
allowed until ſuppuration begins, and then, as well as 
after the eruptions are fallen off, a gradual return to the 
uſual diet is moſt proper. Animal food and cordial li- 
quors are only to be uſed if needful for ſupporting the 
ſtrength and ſpirits of the patient, and, when admitted, 
* care is required not to exceed theſe intentions in their 
uſe. | | | 
The patient conſidered as a proper ſubjeR, inoculate 
him, and in the evening give as much calomel mixed with 
I-16th part of the emetic tartar, as will gently move 
the belly, and in the morning aſſiſt its operations with as 
much Glauber ſalts, or other ſuitable purging medicine, 
as will procure three or four evacuations ; repeat theſe 
every ſecond night and morning, until the ſymptoms of 
eruption appear, Mercury ſeems to he ſpecific in tte 
ſmall pox, and may be given ſo freely as to affect the 
gums and excite a gentle ptyaliſm. When infants at the 
breaſt are inoculated, the nurſe may take the medicines 


ture is too little, increaſe the doſe of the calomel, for 
then it both promotes the inflammation there and accele- 
rates the general eruption. 5 8 

To communicate the infection, the variolous matter 
muſt be introduced into a ſenſible part; and, as the 
ſmalleſt ſenſible quantity of variolous matter ſuffices to pro- 


may be dipped in the ſerum that ouzes from a puncture 
made in any patient for producing the /mall pox, or in a 
variolous puſtule, and then introduced into the ſkin, juſt 
deep enough to wound it; but it is not neceſſary that 
blood ſhould be diſcharged. The needle, or lancet, dip- 


above the elbow. 


fection having taken place; but this cannot be diſcerned 
if either an inciſion is made, or any dreſſings are applied 
where the infection was communicated ; Verefors it 
puncture being made, leave it to heal, or to whatever may 
occur in conſequence of the infectious puncture. By 


the infection and ſubſequent diſeaſe ; but theſe cannot be 
obſerved if an incifion is made, or if plaiſters, &c. are 
applied to the punctured part, Beſides, no fore, abſceſs, 
nor mortification, follows the puncture, as is obſerved when 
inciſions are made. | | 
If a perſon happens to receive the inf-Ction by inocula- 
tion and in the natural way at the ſame time; that which 
3 Was 


above preſcribed. When the inflammation at the pune- 


| duce the ſmall pox, the point of a needle, or of a lancet, 


ped in the varioovs matter, will ſuffice ſeveral days after 
for communicating the infection. One puncture may 
ſuſfice, but generally one is made in each arm, any where 


Inflammation about the puncture is a ſure ſign of in- 


making a puncture only we may obſerve the progreſs of 
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was received by a wound, operating ſooneſt, deſtroys the | ſtibiated-nitre in water, for common drink 


to be affected by the natural infec- 


diſpoſition in the bod 
I the infection is obſerved as follows: 


tion. The progreſs o 
about the en part, and from thence, a juſt prog- 
noſtic 1s uſually formed of the future ſtate of the diſtem- 
per, and thus future inconveniences may be. guarded a- 
gainſt. Sometimes the effect of the infection is obſerved 
in a few hours after the patient is inoculated, by ſharp 
pains darting up the ſhoulder (when the punCture is made 
in.the arm), a ſhivering chrough the body, a red tumor 
on the arm, or a ſmall riſing where the matter was appli- 
ed; but moſt frequently its progreſs is as follows. Sup- 
poſe the infection to have been communicated in the 
morning, though it takes effect, nothing is obſerved on 
that day. On the ſecand day, if the puncture is viewed 
with « lens, an orange coloured ſtain is obſerved about its 
edges, and they ſeem to contract; ſometimes the punc- 
ture inflames on the firſt or ſecond day, and then vaniſhes 
without any further effect; in this caſe, if the patient had 
not the ſmall pox before, except the pundtured part be- 
comes tumid as well as inflamed, aid alſo ſuppurates, or 
is attended with uneaſinefs, in the axillary glands, the ef- 
ficacy of the infection remains doubtful, and after a few 
days the operation may be repeated. On the fourth or 
fifth day, an hardneſs may be perceived where the punc- 
ture was made, an itching is felt there, and generally a ſlight 
inflammation is alſo obſerved. On the ſixth day, there is 
generally a pain and ſtiffnefs felt in the axilia, which con- 
tinues until the tenth or eleventh day. This is a favour- 
able ſymptom ; it foretels the neat approach of the erup- 
tion, and denotes a favourable progreſs through the whole 
of the diſeaſe. Pain in the head and limbs, with ſtiffneſs 


under the arms, are among the certain proofs that the in- 


ſection hath taken place. On the ſeventh or eighth day, the 


eruptive ſymptoms appear, ſuch as ſlight remitting pains in 


the head and back, ſtiffneſs in the arm-pits, tranſient ſhi- 
verings, alternate heats, & c. which continue more or leſs 


until eruption is completed: the inflammation in the 


arm ſpreads, and little puſtules are begun there, which 
increaſe in ſize as the diſeaſe advances, On the tenth or 
eleventh day an effloreſcence ſurrounds the puncture, and 
ſometimes extends half way round the arm; the larger 
tis effloreſcence is, the ſewer are the puſtules uſually ; 
| When it accompanies the eruption, the fever and other 

_ uneaſy ſymptoms ſubſide, and all difficulty and danger is 
at an end. As ſoon as the eruptive ſymptoms are percep- 
tible, give a doſe of calomel-with the emetic tartar as above, 
and a few hours after give a doſe of the ſal. Glaub. and 
thus for the moſt part all is done that is required from 
medicine. ns be | 


It ſometimes happens that none of the ſymptoms on the 


arm appear before the eighth day, and then the inflam- 
mation, &c. about the puncture riſes ſuddenly : this late 


appearance of ſymptoms is generally regarded as foretel- 


ling an untoward diſeaſe, but this is not always the caſe. 
Mr. Sutton repeats the evacuations from the time of infec- 
tion to this time, fo as that no longer appearances of the 
rigid fibre remains; and obſerves that when the ſkin is 
hot and dry, repeated doſes of ſalts do much better than 
the mercurial medicine. Eby 
Among the favourable ſymptoms are, an orange coloured 
ſtain about the edges of the puncture on the ſecond day, 


an itching there in two or three days, a kind of veſica- 


tion, without much inflammation on the third or fourth 
days, a pain and ſtiffneſs in the axilla, the ſooner the bet- 
ter; but if on the ſixth day it is well; the large cffloreſ- 
cence about the puncture on the tenth or eleventh day or 


ſooner; an hardneſs which ſpreads from the punCture as 


from a centre, and to the touch forms ſtar-like points, 
and when the part inflamed on the arm, riſes as it were to 
an apex with a little dry ſcab on it. 

The leſs favourable ſymptoms are, a purpliſh inſtead 
ol a red coloured inflammation about the puncture, a nar- 
row deep red circle ſurrounding the puncture, and when 


the incruſtation about the puncture becomes depreſſed and 


concave in the middle, 

Ihe firſt ſymptoms of a fever being manifeſt, a doſe of 
calomel and the purging ſalts muſt be given. The higher 
the fever, the more numerous are the eruptions; at this 
time, if the fever runs high, give the febrifuge ſpirit in 


cold water, as directed in the article FEBRIs, or give the | 
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| cially if attended with a weak pulſe, 
lowed, repeat them as the pulſe and 
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the uſe of other acidulated 


toms or a large crop of puſtules are pr 


-vinous, or malt liquor. Some tender conſtitutions indes 
require at this time to be kept in bed, and to be ſupplied 
with a cordial and nouriſhing diet. 


the heat of the body ſhould be kept, 
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„and 
J 3 expoſe the 
N above 
he u or cooling li 

tion appears on the ſkin, let the arink er 
or other agreeable ſmal liquor. Thi ; 
muſt be urged more or J ſs according LY method 


let the 
ati 

means, 9, 0 
4 Perſn; 

k be tepid 2 


patient's thirſt determine the quantit 
to the cold air. As ſoon as by th 


e Conſtitution « 
though the 


ed out into th 


the particular patient. In this ſituation 

tient is not able to walk, he may be eatri 
air, whatever be the weather, and this though he be 6: 

vering in a rigor, cold wafer muſt be om f be hi 
if the patient requires it; the aged and feeble os wy 
lowed white wine whey. Thus either alarming fog 
the heat or cold to which the patient is fabſeclel | 2 
gree which is moſt agreeable to his ſenſation js the wh 
one. In caſe of great ſickneſs, Janguor, delirium, 


cordials may be 4 


d, r other circ | 

re | 1 amlane 
hen the eruption is completed, and the ſtate of 

maturation is begun, allow the patient a little broth, veal 


mutton, or jelly, and now and then a glaſs of ſome ſmall 


Whether the cooling or the cordial method js purſued 


| as nearly as 
to that of health; the languid may ee U 


heat preſerved than is neceſſary in the robuſt, and it m 
be obſerved that, as the cool method is to prevent the to 
great abundance of eruptions being formed on the ſkin 
lo when they are determined there and fixed, a moderats 
heat is required to perfect them; ſo a regard to heat, ac 
cording to the ends expected from it, is to be the rule of 
management. 8 | | 
During the ſtate of maturation opiates are not neceſſary 
except there is great pain and reſtleſſneſs; and if an opin 


is adminiſtered, a clyſter ould accompany it; for during ( 
the whole courſe of the mall pox, a lax belly, and a fre dee 
difcharge by urine, are eſſentially neceſſary. 3 V 


Whether the /all pox'are produced in the natural of 
the artificial way, the violent and dangerous ſymptom 
are from either an ardent or a putrid fevey attending; ant 
an attention to the methods propoſed in thoſe diſorder 
as they are applicable here, will enable the practitione 
to proceed properly when they/attend this complaint, 

On the mall pox, ſee Swans Tranſlat. of Sydenham! 
Works; Stack's IT ranſlat. VI Mead's Diſc. on the Small 
Pox; Huxham on the Small Pox ; 'Chompſon's Enquir 
into the Origin, &c. of the Small Pox; Tiſſot's Practica 
Obſervations on the Small Pox; Brooks's Practice of Phy 
ſic; and on the the inoculated /mal/ pox, ſee Kirkpatrick 
and Dimſdale. For particular obſervations, ſee Percival g 
the Advantages and Diſadvantages of Inoculating Chil 
dren; Blake's Letter to a Surgeon on Inoculation; alk 
Baker, Burges, Matty, Watſon, Glaſs, Bromfield, Gatt 
Chandler, &c. = 
VARIOLA DISCRETA. The diſtinct ſmall-pox. 

VARIOLA JAPONICA. The confluent ſmall-pot 

VARIOLA LYMPHATICA, i. e. Varicella. 

VARIOLA. 80 Boerhaave calls the ſmall-pox. 

VARIUM (os, i. e. Os cubaidcs. - | | 

VARIX. A preternatural diſtenſion of parts of f 
veins are called varices. + Dr. Cullen places this genus 6 
diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order tumorcs. Sometime 
varices are formed in the legs, and are ſo large 3 
troubleſome as to require being cut away. See Goo 
Treat. on Wounds, page 188. Pregnant women ſr 
quently have them in their legs, and ſo have thoſe 1 
whom the liver is ſcirrhous. Generally a tight ſtocking 
all that is needful for relieving the inconveniences ccc 
ſioned by this complaint. See Heiſter's Surgery- 

VARUS. A pimple on the face. 

VARUS. A pimple. Dr. Gullen places theſe 35 
variety of phlogoſis phlegmone. The bacchia ot gutt 
roſacea, he conſiders as ſynonymeus with vt 
GuTTA RosaCea. It alſo fignifies the bending u 
of the legs. See VALGUS. —— 
VAS APR PARAN TIA. The ſpermatic core. 

VASA BREVIA. See SPLENICA Ax rA. im 
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vaSTUS EXTERNUS. See VasTus INTERNOS. 

'  YASTUS INTERNUS. The crureus, the vaſtus ex- 
„us, and the va/lus inter nus, may be conſidered as one 
N whoſe outer part riſes from the external part of 
he femur, the inner part from the internal part, and the 
ale ſrom the anterior part, in ſuch a manner as to ſur- 
ut the whole thigh, except the linea aſpera, taking its 
a in likewiſe from the ſurface of the bone: theſe muſcles 

0 che tendons with their rectus. | 

| VEGET ABILIS. Vegetable. Pegetables are thoſe 

natural productions in the terraqueous globe which have 

lle and growth, but not ſenſe, as trees, herbs, &c. 

The bodies of vegetables are of a regular organic {truc- 

re, analogous in ſome degree to that of animals: they 

re furniſhed with a variety of veſſels, for receiving, 
tranſmitting, and perſpiring different fluids; t with organs 
too, by which the aliment ee, from the earth, 
water, or air, is changed new forms, into Juices 
peculiar to particular plants. The ſubſtances naturally 
contained in vegetables, and ſeparable from them by art, 
ire gum, reſin, a ſubtil oil, caraphor, a groſs oil, a ſa- 
line matter, phlegm, and an earth: theſe are called the 
native principles of vegetables ; native, becauſe they na- 
turally exiſt in plants; and principles, not as being ſim- 
ple, but as it is by theſe that one plant differs from an- 
other, and that each exerts its ſpecific power; and as they 
ied cannot be further reſolved without totally deſtroying their 

* peculiar qualities. Various are the diviſions into which 

vegetables are diſtinguiſhed, whether conſidered as the 

ma ſubjects of botany, or of medicine, &c. and numerous 
> to alſo are the preparations they afford to pharmacy and other 
ſkin branches of art, as may have been already obſerved from 

eratd what is delivered in the preceding ſheets. ' Amongſt a 

, 2c cariety of other preparations of the vegetable kind, by fer- 

le of mentation we obtain inflammable or vinous ſpirit, ether, 

malt liquors, wines, vinegars, tartar, &c. by fire, or burn- 

Cary ing, are procured empyreumatic oils, fixed vegetable alka- 

ppiy Ine ſalts, &c. | | ; | 

uring On the culture, nutrition, &c. &c. &c. of vegetables, 

a fre dee Linnzeus, Malpighi, Grew, Hill, c. | 

| VELAMENTUM BOMBYCINUM. The interior 


: - 


norg 


ral of ſoft membrane of the * inteſtines, from bombyx, a All- 
t0 4 worm. ; | FI | ; 2 | ; 
: ant VENA. Veins. A vein is a thin ramifying 1 
order tude, which ariſes in the extremities of the body, an 


terminates in the heart or in the liver. The blood is 
Utributed all over the body by.rwo arteries, the aorta, 
ad the pulmonary artery; and it is returned by three 
kinds of veins, viz. the vena cava, the pulmonary veins, 
ad the dena portæ. Br | 

In general the arteries have their correſpondent veins, 
ſo the courſe of the one is known by that of the other. 
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cival of © branches to the trunk, making a conoif figure, in the 
g Chil lame ſenſe that the arteries have been ſaid to do. 
on; all ie extremities of the arteries in the brain are conti- 


, Gat med into their veins, whoſe trunks vary much in their 
tonnmued poſition” from the arteries, theſe entering the 
an at its baſis, and diſtributing themſelves as noted in 
heaking of them; whereas the trunks of the veins are 
tended on the ſurface of the brain, and diſcharge their 
oz. cod into the longitudinal ſinus; nor do the veins of the 

"oY "mn accompany their arteries at their ingreſs as in other 
ts of ti Ps, and as the arteries and veins of the dura mater do. 
genus e The veins which are ſubject to frequent compreſſion 
ometime on the action of the muſcles, have valves which open 
arge al Wards the heart; in all the veins alſo which are perpen- 
> Good ular to the horizon, excepting thoſe of the uterus and 


pox. 
- pox. 


; 


men irs ker, there are valves with their mouths towards the 
thoſe 1 * theſe valves prevent the return of the blood in the 
ſtocking ans, ; a 


Be 


i des the deep ſeated veins which accompany the ar- 


1ces 0c 
Ye Call { , . - 

- 7 ated, the reaſon of which is to prevent the circu- 
theſe 3 an being interrupted by the action of the muſcles com- 
z or gutt cling the internal veins, 
. 
ng 10,Wab 


ies, but they are thinner, being compoſed of fibres in 


Ire lon 2 
Woſe chief f. they bear ſtretching better than the artery, 


1 
8 


cord. 


Veins begin where the arteries end, and proceed from 


in the extremities, there are other veins more ſuper- 


ter © coats of the veins are the ſame as thoſe of the ar- 


rength is in the circular fibres; the coats of 


VEN 


| 5 particularly che ſaphzna is of a remarkable tlick- 
nels. 


The capacity of the veins is much larger than the arte- 


ries, except in the pulmonary veſſels, where the four 
veins taken together are not equal to the artery, 
Winſlow's Anatomy; Haller's Phyſiology of the Veins. 


See 


VENENUM. Poiſon. This word ſeems to be a rela- 
tive term only; what are called poiſons, have, in their re- 
ſpeQtive inſtances, ſalutary effects; they injure by miſap- 
plication, The ancients made no diſtinctions between 
porſens and medicines, they went both by the ſame name. 
In our day we are uſed to conſider thoſe articles which 
have not been employed with any ſalutary effect, as ab- 


ſolute poiſon : but in this we do not think duly. Again, 
we annex the idea of poiſon to thoſe things which pro- 


duce their ill effects in very ſmall quantities, and of whoſe 
form and action we are little or not at all acquainted. 
When any thing acts mechanically, though it deſtroy:, 


we never rank it with po;ſons. Things that kill unavoid- 


ably, though not mechanically; things that are of a ſpe- 
cific nature, and produce ill effects; thoſe injurious things 
whoſe effects are relieved by ſpecifics; and thoſe for 
which we have no cure, are all called poi/ors. In ſhort, it 
is difficult to give a definition of the word poiſon, perhaps 
impoſſible. Surely that alone could be properly called a 
p0iſon, or be conſidered as abſolutely a poiſonous fubſtance, 
which at all times, in any quantity, and on all occaſions. 
of applying it, would without exception be deſtructive, . 
Such a ſubſtance is unknown. | | | 
To ſpeak in uſual phraſe, poiſons are the produce of 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom. Their ac- 
tion is either mechanical (when they are not fo properly 
ranked) chemical, or on the principle of life. 

The animal poiſons act chiefly on the living principle; 
they are natural or morbid. The natural are found in 
particular animals ſor ſome uſe or benefit to the individual 
in which it is found: the natural poiſons do not, like the 
morbid ones, produce more of their own kind. The na- 
tural poz/9ns firſt aſfect the part to which they are applied; 
then, either by abſorption, or by ſympathy, the whole 
habit ſuffers. The morbid animal po:/ons are various, and 
many of them appear without our being able to diſcern the 
cauſe of their production. The ſmall pox, meaſles, &c. 
are of this claſs; the cancer alſo, and the hydrophobia 
too; both which ariſe ſpontaneouſly. Morbid punts an are 
produced from a ſimilar diſeaſe before affecting, as the 
ſmall-pox, &c. or they ariſe ſpontaneouſly, from ſome 


cer, &c. And theſe, when produced, have the power 
of increaſing and forming freſh matter of the fame kind, 

and propagating their own ſpecies. The morbid animal 
poiſons are leſs active than the natural ones; they do not 

produce their effects fo rapidly. | Fes 

Mr. Wilmer, in his Obſervions on the Poiſonoys Vegeta- 

bles found in Great Britain, ſeems to claſs them into, 

1ſt, Thoſe from which the maniacal ſymptoms are to be 

expected, or the various nervous affections, from a verti- 
go to a fatal apoplexy. In this claſs he includes the ſopo- 


generally met with in our iſle, viz. Hrosclamus Ni- 
FotTiDA, AGaRicus MuUsCaRius, AGARICUs PlIpE- 
RATUS, Which ſee. 


a loſs of underſtanding, ſpeech, and all the ſenſes will 
take place in a few minutes after theſe poz/ons are in the 


cloſe the ſcene in a few hours. 
in moſt parts of Great Britain, the following, viz. 


Ic A, Lauro CER ASUS, which ſee. | 

The danger of theſe laſt is very great; they do not offend 
theſpalate, ſo may paſs unſuſpected into the ſtomach; when 
there, they do not produce any ſickneſs, fo are not likely 
to be diſcharged without the aſſiſtance of art; and they 


portunity for that aſſiſtance to be given. 


appear to act by an oppreſſion upon the nervous ſyſtem, 


LA. 
v ASTU 


* being 7 . Fs 
"Rr are thicker in the extremities than among the 


8 K | | denum, 


morbid actions of the parts endowed with life, as the can= 


riferous plants. Of theſe there are the following, very 
GER, SOLANUM LETHALE, AconiITUM, Murcu-. 
RIALIS SYLVESTR1S, STRAMONIUM, CicUTA MA JUR 


And, 2dly, 'Thoſe which produce epileptic ſymptoms: | 


ſtomach ; the muſcles will be convulſed, and death will 
Of theſe there are found 


* 
—— — 


ENANTHE CHEAROPHYLLI ForIIs, CicuTA Aqua- 
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are ſo quickly active that they ſcarcely admit of any op- 
Mr. Wilmer further obſerves, that, poiſon2us vegetables 


rather than by an inflammation of the ſtomach and duo- 
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head, the breaſt, and belly. 


VEN 


denum, which from the beginning produce thoſe other in- 


tervening ſymptoms that uſually end in death. He ver 
Judiciouſly obſerves, that theſe vegetable poiſons, in aif 
ferent conſtitution will have various and ſometimes oppo- 
ſite effects. The moſt contrary ſymptoms are produced 
in different perſons who have ken the ſame poiſon. They 
gave proofs that both the utmoſt irritation and appear- 
ances which indicated that the office of the nerves was 
deſtroyed, might ariſe from the ſame cauſe, working its 
effects in different conſtitutions. | 

Mineral poiſons are acrid or corroſive, as arſenic, cobalt, 
and mercury ſublimate ; or they are ſedative, s the pre- 
parations of lead, &c, Mineral poiſons act mechanically, 
chemically, and on thę principle of life. | 
Ass to the — 3 when poiſonous ſubſtances are 
taken, in general it may be obſerved, that, as to thoſe 
of the animal kind, little more_can be ſaid than to refer 
to the particular inſtances thereof. Thoſe of the vege- 
table world have uſually but little effect after being ſpeedi- 
ly evacuated. The mineral poiſons are ſometimes carried 
off by vomiting, but uſually ill effects follow notwith- 
ſtanding that diſcharge. Ss 

In order to relief, when mineral poiſons are taken, if a 
vomiting does not follow, attempt the expulſion by any 
quick emetic ; e. g. vitriolum album gr. x. vel vitriolum 


coeruleum gr. i. iii. aſſiſted by copious draughts of warm 


water, and milk, or oil; then endeavour to decompoſe 


the poiſonous article by means of the fixt alkaline ſalts, di- 


luted in large quantities of water. Thus whether the 
merc. cor. a. areſenicum, ſac. faturni, tart. emet. or any 


metallic ſalt be taken, the ſame method may be purſued. 
If the emetic is worked off with a ſolution of the fixt alk. 


ſalt, the effects may be expected as more agreeable to our 
diſtreſs. In ſhort, what ſteps appear to be the moſt eli- 


gible in caſe of arſenic being ſwallowed are the fame in_ 


_ caſe of any other poiſan of the mineral kind. Theſe kind 


of poiſons act mechanically and chemically. 


In moſt inſtances of the vegetable poiſons, their firſt | 


powerful action when ſwallowed is on the ſtomach ; an 
emetic therefore begins the cure. When theſe poiſons 
are evacuated, the danger is over, (which is not the caſe 


with the minerals); diſcharge them then with the utmoſt 
ſpeed. After due evacuation vpwards, vinegar ſeems to 
be the beſt known antidote; in want of it, give the crude 


juice of acid fruits; but as vinegar is leſs ſharp and. con- 


tracting, it can be uſed in larger quantities, and is there- 


fore preferable. Vegetable po:/ons act on the nervous ſyſ 
tem, and attack the principle of life. If opportunity hath 


not favoured a diſcharge by vomiting very ſoon aftec this 


kind of poiſon has been ſwallowed, beſides an emetic let 


a laxative by the mouth or glyſterwiſe be adminiſtered ; 
then give frequent draughts of cyder, perry, ſouriſh ſmall 


beer, or vinegar and water: ſome practitioners of the firſt 
rank extol the efficacy of the ſaline draughts, if given in 
the act of fermentation. If paralytic ſymptoms remain, 
apply finapiſms, bliſters, &c. Unhappily, thoſe vegetable 
poiſons which produce epileptic ſymptoms, fo affect the 
ſtomach as generally to prevent evacuation either upward 
or downward ; on this account there is leſs hope from the 


above means; however, they are the only known re- 


ſources, and, if any diſcharge is procured, a favourable 
hope may be indulged. KT 


Animal poiſons act very variouſly, and in order to a pro- 


per management in any inſtance of the kind, ſee HyDRo- 
PHOBIA, VARIOLA, &c. all which are inſtances of this 
kind. | | | 7 

After all, this ſubject of poiſons is very diſſicult to in- 


veſtigate; it is abſtruſe in its nature, and important in its 


conſequences. Many have writ on this ſubject, but very 
little hath been ſaid from which any thing ſatisfactory can 
be derived. See Mead on Poiſons; Grevinus de Ve- 
nenis. | | 

VENTER, woiaia, the belly. In the moſt extenſive 
ſenſe it is taken for a remarkable cavity, in which an 
one of the principal viſcera is contained; in this e 
the whole body is divided into three venters, viz. the 
Hippocrates uſes the word 
voin ſometimes to expreſs only the cavity of the breaſt 
and lower belly, and ſometimes he calls the thorax the up- 
per and the abdomen the lower be/ly. But the term venter, 
or en is moſt generally underſtood for the lower bel!y 
only. But various are the ſigniſications of this word, as 


9 


* 


rally poſſeſs the whole tract of the inteſtines, but eſpe⸗ 


N 


and inflammatory ſymptoms are the teſulk. 
and tender ſhould be very cautious in their 


| age t { II. 7 116 22 
8 8, as ſmall. degrees of excels very ſenſibly njure 


plant. 
burgh college orders the verbaſeum thapſus, 


Linn. The 


lung-wort. 


In Wales it is called cas gangythrel. It is che verbena off 


VER 


the 7e * Ms the excrements of 51 200 
amongſt the chemiſts ventey is the g. | 1 
equi 8 horſe - dung. | 88 

VENTRICULUS. The ſtomach. P 
venter. 

VENUS. This name of the goddeſs of bea 
alſo ſignifies venery. On a due regulation 
petite much of the vigour of conſtitutions de 
too great continency is often productive of 
milar to thoſe that ariſe from an. exceſs of in 
this inſtance; though, in ſome conltitutio: 


the bel! * 


dener 
iminutixe gf 


uty and love 
of this 2p. 
pends; and a 
diſorders fl. 
dulgence in 
iS, Plethorie 
The delicye 
venereal ey. 


VERATRUM. See H+LLEboRvs Argus, 
VERBASCUM. Mullein. It is a large white wool! 
Boerhaave mentions eleven ſpecies. The ban. 


Derr , . . . IEEE 


Or Te! baſ, lin 
caule fimplici, fg. 


foliis decurrentibus utrinque tomentoſis, 
great white mullein, high taper, 


Or Cows 


— > — 


VERBENA, called alſo verbenaca, verbena mas & 


cœrulo, herba. ſacra, hierobotane. 


> => EY 


Common verein. 


— 
— 


cinalis, Linn. | - 

The roots are fibrous, of a light brown colour, hard 
bitteriſh, and irregular ; they ſend up many ſtalks, bar 
a yard high, ſquariſh, ſolid, roughith, of a purylih 
green colour, and branched ; the leaves ſtand on the 


{talks in capſules oppoſite to each other, they are hairy oa Il 
both ſides, wrinkled, and jagged wich deep cuts, aud 1 
wide at the ſtalk end, ſomething like oak leaves when th 
half grown, of a deeper green above than below; tle jal 
flowers are ranged in long ſpikes, of a pale purple co la 
lour, divided into five parts at the top, ſucceeded by four laj 
ſmall longith ſeeds joined together ; they blow in Ju'y, Ui 
&c. to October. | | 85 Jer 
This herb is found in highways, in chalky, grarelly, ti 
and. uncultivated grounds. The root is hung at the pit | 
of the ſtomach, and a freſh piece is placed there twice in in 
a year, as a cure for the ſcrofula. An ointment made by be 
boiling the whole plant in lard, as is direQed for the green wo 
| ointment of elder, is recommended as uſeful in ſcrotulous Ir 
ulcers. Sce Raii Hiſt. | 
VERDITER, from the French verd de terre, wth ſer\ 
green, or grcen earth. It is an individual in the green ſpe- he 
cies of clay. See Edwards's Foſſilogy. It is chiefly ukd lo 
by painters. Ing 
VERMES. Worms. The moſt frequent ſeat of Cal 
worms in the human ſpecies is the inteſtinal tube; but Act 
occaſionally they have been found in almoſt every o:ker but 
part of the body. 7 ut 
In the {tomach and inteſtines are the following ſpecies tion 

of worms: 1. The round worms, called allo teres or te- he 
retes, and by Hippocrates ſtrongylus. 2. Ihe tape-w2% ſas 
cilled alſo the gourd-worm, tznia, ſolium, and nteitt Gon 
norum lumbrici lati. See INI. 3. Aſcarides. Wir 
The round worms are about à ſpan long, round and 4 
ſmooth : they are ſeated for the molt part in the upp? * 
ſmall inteſtines, but ſometimes they are lodged alſo in ug app 
ſtomach, and in any part of the inteſtines, even 4 5 . 
rectum. The tape-worms are from two to fort) fert ho 


long, according to the teſtimony of Platerus; they gebe⸗ 


cially the ileum: they very much reſemble a tape that 
appearance, whence their name of tape-wworm. Ie © 
carides have uſually their ſeat in the rectum. See ASC 
RIDES. | 5 : bo- 
Morms are rarely found but in perſons with weak : 
machs, or where digeſtion is ill performed. 4s oe 
tain aliments producing worms, it is objected that Ji 4 
eat may be expected to generate them, as well a8 tho a 
ticles uſually ſpecibed. It is ſaid that they cannot be "Y 
ed in a healthy inſide, for the gall, in pa-ticular, * 
deſtroy them; in children the gall is generally 3 , 
ert as it is redundant, and in cules of indigeſtion, © i 
adults are the ſubjects of thefe vermin, the gall 57 Hal 
fective in its quality, and probably hence 1s the mec 
cauſe of worms in the human inteſtines. 
Numerous are the figns of worms, 
pains, a copious diſcharge of ſaliva when 


ſych a8 colct 
ſaltiog 2 U 


wg [C69 


the morning, itching in the noſe, 
a ſwelled and hard belly, troubleſome 


\nieeable breath in 
negulat appetite, 


E firſt and feveriſhneſs; but as theſe, and all other 
l ? 


are common to this, and to other diſorders, the on- 
WW be depended on is their being diſcharged; and 


e of 


tore * be obſerved with reſpect to the round, the tape 
ap- . and thoſe called aſcarides. 

neg s \moogſt the variety of remedies propoſed for the de- 
$ 2 tryction of 200% ms, none ſeem more to be depended on 


than thoſe which purge briſkly, in conjunction with cheſs 
that ſtrengthen the chylopoetic organs. Various are the 
ecifics for deſtroying them, but their efficacy may be at- 
Cibuted to their purging or cocroborating qualit „or to 
wth, Mercury, rhubarb, aloes, Indian pink, ſea falt, 
ox gall, are thus efficacious; water, in which a portion of 
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om a portion of arſenic which it takes up from this mi- 
neral ; tin, as recommended in the Edinburgh medical 
Efays, is ſuppoſed to deſtroy the worms by its mechani- 
al action on them, though, more probably, the arſenic in 
tte tin is that to which the benefit is to be attributed. Dr. 
ils extols the baſtard black hellebore as a moſt certain de- 


as & froper of the round erm; but purging, by leflening the 


Vain, # 


a Olhe 0 „ . . - 
| not forced away by this quickened motion of the inteſtines, 


may, for want of lime, languiſh and die. It does not appear 
tat one kind of purge is preferable to another, let the kind 
of worms be what they will; the worms being always de- 
ended from the immediate action of the medicine by the 
ſme, and therefore purges which act briſkly, and of 
which a frequent repetition can be born, are the beſt, Of 
this fort are purging waters, particularly the ſulphureous, 
jalap, Kc. Dr. Stoick-ſays that he hath deſtroyed all 
forts of worms, viz. the round, the aſcarides, and the 
npe-wirm, by the following mixture repeated, as here 
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wel, ts quater per diem F fs. junioribus vero 3 1. aut 3 ii. 


de pit | 

. in general; and fee Van Phelſum on the Alcarides, and 
de by Feddci on the Tape-worm. See Edinb. Med Comment. 
green wl. iv. p; 283, &c. Dr. Lewis's Tranſlation of Hoffman's 


Prattice of Medicine, vol. i. p. 353, 483. vol. ii. p. 150. 


tulous dee e 
The diforder called the worm-tever, Dr. Muſgrave ob- 


, earth 
en ſpe⸗ eq | | 
y uled owing account of the diſorder, with the method of treat- 


ing it, which in his practice hath been moſt ſucceſsful. 'The 


eat of lillculty of curing what is called a wormefever, ariſes, 
e; but xcording to this author, from its being frequently attri- 
other buted to worms, when the cauſe of the diſorder is of a 


quite different nature. He does not deny that the irrita- 
ton cauſed by them doth ſometimes preduce a fever; but 
te apprehends theſe caſes tõ be much more uncommon 
tan is generally imagined, and that great miſchief is 
lone by treating ſome of the diſorders of children as 
unm caſes, which really are not ſo. Dr. Hunter, it is 
Olerved, was of the ſame opinion on this point; and he 
Das diſſected great numbers of children who have been 
lippoſed to die of worm-fevers, and whoſe complaints 
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teſts 
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nd and 
upper 
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to the vere of courſe treated as proceeding from worms, in 
iy feet om. however, there appeared, upon diſſection, to be 
y gebe⸗ det only no worms, but evident proofs of the diſorder 
x elpe* zung deen of a very different nature. The ſpurious 


in that 
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wrn-ferer, as Dr. Muſgrave calls it, has, in all the in- 
ſtance, he has ſeen of it, ariſey evidently from the chil- 
Urn having been indulged with too great quantities of 
ut; though a poor cold diet may, he thinks, occaſionally 
zue birth to it. Every fort of fruit eaten to exceſs will 
Probably produce it; but an immoderate uſe of cherries 
Mens to be the moſt common cauſe of it. The approach 
dis diforder has a different appearance, according as 
'anſes from a habit of eating fruit in rather too large 
antities, or from an exceſſive quantity taken at one 
ie. In the former caſe, the patient gradually grows 
hy languid ; his colour becomes pale and livid ; 
5 ly ſwells and grows hard; his appetite and digeſ- 
. re deltroyed 3 his nights grow reſtleſs, or at leaſt, 


be b much diſturbed with Rtartings, and then the 
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oon follows; in the progreſs of which, the patient 


:inding the teeth during fleep, palſies in the 


\ckiilver is boiled, is ſuppoſed to receive its efficacy 


lime, always relieves, and probably the worms, that are 


dee Andry, Linuæus, Doeveren, Coulet, on Morms 


ſerves, is generally confined to children, and as it too 
equently baffles the beſt endeavours, he gives the fol- 


CTY 


lirected. k Sal polychreſt. pulv. rad. jalap & rad. va- | 
Jr, (ily. pulv. ad 3 i. ox, ſcillit. F iv. m. exhibeatur adul- | 


an | grows comatoſe, and at times convulſed ; in which ſtate, 


when the event is not favourable, he dies. The pulſe at 
the wriſt, though quick, is never ſtrong or hard ; the 
carotids, however, beat with great violence, and elevate 
the ſkin ſo as to be diſtinckly ſeen at a diſtance, The 
heat is at times conſiderable, eſpecially in the trunk; 
though, at other times, when the brain is much oppreſſed, 
it is little more than natural. It is ſometimes accom- 
pamied by a violent pain in the epigaſtric region, though 


more commonly the pain is flight, and terminates in a 


coma z ſome degree of pain, however, ſeems to be inſe- 
parable from it, ſo as clearly to diſtinguiſh this diſorder 
from other comatoſe affections. Where a large quantity 
of fruit has been eaten at once, the attack of the diſorder 
is inſtantaneous, and its progreſs rapid; the patient often 
paſſing, in the ſpace of a few hours, from apparently 
perfect health, to a ſtupid, comatoſe, and almoſt dying 


| ſtate. The ſymptoms of the fever, when formed, are 


—ů— —A— 


in both caſes nearly the ſame, except that, in this latter 


ſort, a little purulent matter is ſometimes diſcharged, 


both by vomit and ſtool, from the very firſt day. The 
ſtools, in both caſes, exhibit ſometimes a kind of curd, 
reſembling curdled milk, at other times a floating ſub- 
{tance is obſerved in them, and ſometimes 2 number of lit- 
tle threads and pellicles, and now and then a ſingle worm. 
Strong purgatives, or purges frequently repeated in 
this diſorder, are greatly condemned by Dr. Muſgrave, 
as they in general not only aggravate the ſymptoms al- 
ready preſent, but are ſometimes the origin of convul- 
ſions. Blood-letting is not to be thought of in any ſtage 
of the diſorder. But, although frequent purging is not 
recommended, yet a fingle vomit and purge are adviſed 


In the beginning of the diſorder, with a view to evacuate 


ſuch indigeſted matter and mucus as happens to remain 
in the ſtomach and bowels. Theſe having operated pro- 


perly, there is ſeldom occaſion for repeating them; and 


it is ſufficient if the body be coſtive, to adminiſter every 
ſecond or third day, a clyſter, compoſed of aloe. opt. 3 ſs. 
and infuf. flor. chamzm. Zv. The principal part of the 
cure, however, depends upon external applications to the 
bowels and ſtomach; and as the cauſe of the diſorder is 
of a cold nature, the applications muſt be warm, cordial, 
and invigorating and their action muſt be promoted by 
conitant actual heat. In this caſe, R Fol. abſ. & rutæ, 
aL p. æq. aq. pur. q. ſ. f. decoct. ſaturatiſſimum, quo 
calide foveatur regio ventriculi et abdomen, 4ta vel 5ta 

quaque horæ, per horæ quadrantem. Magma ex herbis 
coCtis poſt fotus uſum ĩiſdem partibus perpetuo appoſitum 
teneatur, et quoties refrixerit, aliud calidum opponatur. 
For internal uſe, R Aq. cinnam. ſp. & cinnam. fi. ai 
Iſs Ol. amygd. D. Iſs. Syr. balſ. 3 iij. m. et tempore 
uſus fortiter concutiantur in phiala capiat pro ratione 
ætatis, 3ij ad zvj. tertia quaque hora. When any nerr- 
ous ſymptoms come on, or remain after the diſorder is 


| abated, they are eaſily removed, by giving a pill of four 


grains of aſſafœtida, once or twice a day. 

When worms really inſeſt the bowels, Dr. Muſgrave 
obſerves, that their diagnoſtics are very uncertain ; but 
that in real worm caſes, the treatment above recommend- 
ed would, he imagines, be much more eflicacious than 
the practice commonly had recourſe to. As worms either 
find the conſtitution weakly, or ſoon make it ſo, the fre- 
quent repetition of purges, particularly mercurials, he 
aſſerts, are injurious. Fomenting the belly, night and 
morning, with a ſtrong decoction of rue and wormwood, 
is much recommended ; for, by invigorating the bowels, 
it has thereby a conſiderable influence in rendering them 


capable of expelling ſuch worms as they happen to con- 


tain. After the fomentation, he adviſes to anoint the 
belly with a liniment, compoſed of one part of eſſential 


| oil of rue, and two parts of a decoction of rue in ſweet 


oil. Of internal medicines, the beſt is aſſafœtida, with 
an aloetic pill or two at proper intervals. The diet of 
children difooſed to worms, be adds, ſhould be warm and 
nouriſhingy conſiſting, in part at leaſt, of animal food, 
which is not the worſe for being a little ſeaſoned. Their 
drink may be any kind of beer that is well hopped, with 
now and then a ſmall draught of porter or negus. A 
total abſtinence from butter is not ſo neceſſary as is gene- 
rally thought. Poor cheeſe muſt be wholly avoided, but 
ſuch as is rich and pungent, may be moderately allowed, 
b for 


VER 


for it is peculiarly uſeful. It is equally an error to feed 
children too well with rich food, rich ſauces, and a very 
free uſe of wine; and to confine them to too ſtrict or 
too poor a diet, which weakens their digeſtion, and ren- 
ders them liable to diſorders in their bowels. | 
Dr. Butter, in, his Treatiſe on the Infantile remittent 
Fever, which he ſays is the worm-fever of authors, aſ- 
ſerts, that there is not the ſmalleſt rational ground for 
regarding worms in the cure of this fever. That, though 
the exiſtence of worms be a ſigii of diſeaſe in children, 
yet, in his ora they are properly neither cauſe nor 
{ſymptom of ſuch diſeaſe; and therefore ought not to in- 
fluence, in any reſpect, medical practice. It hath long 
been known that fevers deſtroy worms. As a definition, 


he ſays, that the infantile remittent fever is diſtinguiſhed 


by drowſy exacerbatiqns, wakeful remiſſions, pain of the 
head and belly, total loſs of appetite, little thirſt, and 
ſlimy ſtools. In his deſcription he obſerves, that this 
fever is accompanied with;a great many ſymptoms, but 
they ſeldom all occur in th fame caſe. Theſe ſymptoms 
he arranges under three different heads, conſtituting ſo 
many varieties of the diſe 


the acute, the flow, and the Jow infantile femittent fe- 
vers; as cauſes, the doctot 


| - "ny out irritability and in- 
digeſtion ; this fever may be ACcelerated by cold, fatigue, 
&c. but the principal cauſes are crude accumulations in 
the firſt paſſages, which, with a very irritable prediſpo- 
ſition, draw the inteſtinal canal into ſpaſm, which is 
ſoon communicated to the reſt of the body, conſtituting 
the fever. The two ſymptoms commonly attributed to 
worms, he refers to debility as their cauſe ; theſe ſymp- 
toms are the loſs of voice, and of ſpeech. In order to 
the cure, Dr. Butter propoſes but one indication to be 
regarded, viz. the removal of the febrile irritation, This 


irritation is owing to a ſpaſmodic affection of the inteſ- 


tinal and other membranes of the body, ſupported by 
morbid accumulations in the firſt paſſages. The means 
preferred are, reſt, quietneſs, and ſtillneſs. The bed- 
room ſhould have but little light admitted into it. Di- 
luting and nouriſhing drinks ſhould be frequently given, 
ſuch as ſmall broth, gruel, and barley-water. Solid food 
mould not be allowed. The neutral ſalts, particularly 
the ſal polychreſt. is uſeful by its abating the inteſtinal 
ſtricture, and rendering the bowels rather lax. For a 
child of five years old, a dram of the ſalt may be diſſolved 


in four ounces of water, ſweetened with any convenient 


ſyrup, or with ſugar, and two table ſpoonfulls may be 
given every four hours. This mixture ſhould be given ſo 
as to keep the bowels open; in general when the fever is 
low, one ſtool ſhould be produced every day, two in the 


ſlow, and three or four in the acute kind. When the bow- | 


els are rendered ſoluble, nitre may be uſed inſtead of the 
ſal. polychreſt. If a looſeneſs attends, the neutral ſalts 
mult not be given, bur in their ſtead, give the followin 
mixture in the ſame manner as the above with ſal. poly- 
chreſt. In ſour ounces of water diſſolve five grains of the 
extr. cicutæ, and add to it a dram of ſugar. 
kind of this fever, the mixture with the extr. cicutæ is to 
be preferred to that with the ſalt, A grain for every year 
of the patient's age may be given, diſſolved in water as al- 
ready directed. If required to keep the belly lax, when 


the extract is uſed, the ſal. polychreſt. may be given twice 


a day, or as much rhubarb may be giver. every night as 


may be required. The general treatment takes place in 


the beginning of the low fever; but after the ſymptoms of 
 lowneſs abate, the treatment varies a little. In caſe of 
coſtiveneſs, half a dram of the ſal. polychreſt. may be 
given, diſſolved in two ounces of water ſweetened, the 
one half at night the other in the morning. If the child 
bath a ſtool daily, the nitre may be uſed inſtead of the ſal. 


polychreſt. Four drops of the elix. vitr. a. may be given 


every four hours in the patient's drink. Small wine-whey 
ſhould be uſed inſtead of barley-water, by turns with the 
gruel and broth z ſometimes a little wine may b- added to 
the gruel. If this low fever is complicated with looſeneſs, 
the extr. cicutæ given as above, ſhould be the only medi- 
cine employed, except a drop or two of the tinct. theb, 
after each ſtool. To relieve the vociferation and reſtleſſ- 
neſs, foment the belly with flannel cloths wrung out of a 
decoction of camomile, agreeably warm, and repeated as 
required, | | 
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Theſe varieties he names 


In the flow 


* fo called from vermis, a worm, 


VER 
VERMIFORMIS. A prominence of the 


cerebellum 
and z 
VERONICA, called alſo 8 ape. 


. . l 
manica, fluellin, and male-ſpeedwell. Naa — 
Is 


nalis, Linn. It is a low, hairy, trailin f & 
leaves ſet in pairs. From the Nine alt kenden ſo 
bearing ſpikes of blue monopetalous flowers, each i wed 
is divided, as is the cup, into four ſegments and f . ert 
by a flat bicellular capſule, which opens at the u 5 wht cet 
part, and ſheds ſmall brown ſeeds. It is Pein wet * 
» INE f 
in = ſandy grounds and dry commons. [t flowers in xt 
The leaves have a weak, but not diſior | all 
which in drying is diſſipated, and which CORY tail 
in diſtillation with water, but without yielding an . pl 
rable oil ** the taſte they are bitter and rough Ae wu 
give out their virtue to water and to ſpiri X * 
fectly to the latter. | gn) ſpl 
An infuſion of the leaves drank as tea is diuretic. th ＋ 
water diſtilled from them is called European tea ol * h 
ſome is preferred to the Afiatic. Both the infuſoy in C 
water, and the diſtilled water, poſſeſs all the virtues of the ba 
Aſiatic tea, and have the ſame good effects. See Francys 8 
on the Virtues of Veronica. N | ſan 
 VERRICULARIS TUNICA, from werriculum, l. « wh 
Amphibliſtroides. | | i for 
VERRUCA. Warts. A war? begins in the cu = 
and ſeems to be either an effloreſcence of the ſerum hard-n. : 
Ing on the ſkin, or making a dry tumor, or a ſmall lux. 4 
uriancy of the little arteries of the cutis, making a little 1 
ſarcoma, or ſoft wart. When it ariſes with a broad ba- * 
ſis, it is called verrucà ſeſſilis. Sometimes a few capila- l 
ries putting out together, after they are grown to a {mall * 
length, enlarge themſelves into a greater compa(s, and 75 f 
make the penſile tumor called acrochordon. ® 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs lo- h . 
cales and order tumores, | - 
Warts are generally removed by incifion, or by the ue 1. 
of cauſtics. The juice of celandine, of eſfula, the pallof E 
the pike, or of the eel, the mineral acids, the lunar cauſtie, 10 
or an actual cautery, after which laſt, they are ſaid never v 
to return. | Jelir 
When warts are on the knuckles they are difficult to be bw 
ſeparated, without hurting the tendons, and are generally V 
to be left to themſelves. Heiſter obſerves, that on the 42 
face, lips, or eye-lids, there are ſometimes a ſort of livid nd 
and bluiſh warts, which in their tendency are next to a beck 
cancer. Theſe are belt let alone, for if they are diſturbed . 
they degenerate into a cancer. See Heillers durgery, elan 
Tiſſot's Advice to the People. | neck 
VERTEBRA, from werto, to turn. See SPINA, fma! 
_ VERTEX, from vero, to turn. The crown of the head, 1 
ſo called becauſe the hairs turn there. „ quad 
VERTIGO, from vertendo, in which the head ſeems . 
to turn, or at leaſt all things about the patient ſeem to do near 
ſo. It is always ſymptomatie, When a miſt is alſo be. A 
fore the eyes, it is called ſcotidinos, or ſcotedinos. When Ar 
a giddinefs, with only a dimneſs of the fight, or a ſpark we | 
ling before the eyes attend, it is called ſcotomia. Eimul- theſ: 
ler divides it into three kinds: 1. A fimple verge, fl the 5 
which there is only a tranſient and ſhort continued gyra- in a 
tion of objects. 2. A dark vertigo, or ſcotomia, when the p 
the eyes are darkened, or fo affected, as if ſeveral colours te x 
were before them. 3. The vertigo called caduca, in which de; 
the patient preſently falls down. a vet 
The cauſes are a compreſſion on the brain from 3 de⸗ tue, 
preſſion of the ſkull; an extravaſation of matter 0 the leſer 
membranes of the brain, &c. In acute diſeaſes, the lagef ular 
veſſels being diſtended with blood, either from its unuſual chus 
quantity, or its rarefaction prenffig the brain. Any cauſe The 
that can preſs, diſtend, or contract the arteries, ſuch 3 ly thi 
ſudden ſurprize, ebriety, voracity, &c. by which the Ie ureth 
gular influx of the ſpirits, and their reflux into the opt uteri 
nerves are prevented. An acid, or other acrimony in de brane 
ſtomach, may affect the nerves, and, by conſent of paith Cas, 
produce this diſorder of the head. Dr. de Meza oblerkes the h 
that vertigo may proceed from fix different cauſes, . p [tion \ 
From a ſanguineous plethora. 2. From a fovlnc!s "I eſe; 
prime viæ. 3. From debility in conſequence of © I ticles 
evacuations. 4. From compreffion. 5. From pally VE 
different kinds; as opium, mercury, ſumes of chan h 0 i 
: | Ni 
VI 
the gr 
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ge. And 6. From a ſeroſa colluvies, in conſequence of a 
a of iſſues, ulcers, or any other habitual drains. 
11 a vertig o, there is generally an apparent rotation of 
ternal objects, though ſometimes all things ſeem to al- 
8 and ſometimes they ſeem to have a contrary tenden- 
E As the diſorder increfes, the objects appear of va- 
* colours, and ſoon after follows a tottering of the 
ohole muſcular frame; the patient begins to be afraid of 
falling, and catches hold of every thing near him, to ful- 
uin himſelf; the diſorder increaſing, there comes on a dim- 
nes, then a loſs of ſight, then the nerves fail all at once, 
and the patient falls to the ground. If the diſorder pro- 
ceeds further than this, it terminates in a lipothomy, epi- 
ſepſy, or apoplexy. When a loſs of ſiglit attends a vertigo, 

there is alſo a ringing of the ears. 

f the diſorder is recent, happens ſeldom, the patient 
any, the cure is eaſy; if it is original and confirmed, 
happens frequently, or if it ſeizes old perſons, and is ac- 
companied wich great dimnefs of ſight, and inability to 
ſund, the cure is difficult; if the ringing of the ears pro- 
eeds from a diforder of the brain, it is often troubleſome 
for many years, and lorebodes an epilepſy, or an apo- 
xy. 

Tere is a ſanguine plethora, bleeding will be neceſſa- 
ry, aud the taking of blood from the temporal artery hath 
ſacceeded, when for a long time all other methods have 
failed. If there is a nauſea, or other diforder of the ſto- 
mach, an emetic is generally to be preſcribed. This diſ- 
order is moſt frequently ſymptomatic, and then purging 
vith the tinct. ſacra, or the pil. Ruſt is amongſt the moſt 
elfeclual remedies. To theſe may be added mild chaly- 
beates, and ſuch nervous medicines as the peculiarity of 
the eonſtitution in general, or ſymptoms 1n particular 
may require. When a ſymptom of the gout, &c. the ori- 


courſe follow. See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's 
Works, Etmuller, Mead, Hoffman, Heiſter, &c. 
VESANIA. Melancholy. Defect of judgment, as in 
delirium, madneſs, idiotiſm, &c. Alienation of the 
mind, In particular a tranquil partial melancholy. 
VESICA URINARIA. The urinary bladder. It is 
of an oblong form, its fundus lies againſt the os pubis, 
and its neck upon, the os ſacrum, and coccygis. The 
neck does not come out at the end of the bladder, but at 


gland, which lies flat upon it, ſo that there is properly no 
neck, being nothing of that ſhape. The fundus is the 
Imuteſt end; the erect attitude ſeems to be the principal 
reaſon of this difference between this ſhape and that of 
Qzdrupeds. The bladder of a fœtus is very ſimilar to 
that of a quidruped. The ureters enter into the bladder. 
tear the veſicule ſeminales. The coats of the bladder 
a, iſt, a partial one from the peritoneum. 2d, A muſ- 
War coat, the greateſt part of the external ſibres of which 
we longitudinal, ariſing from the proſtate gland. Under 
le is a ſtratum principally circular, under which, on 
tie inlide, is a very complex net-work of fibres, running 
n all directions, by which diverſity, and being fixed to 
ae proſtrate gland, they, in motion, bring all parts towards 
hich tie gland, for the expulſion of the urine, and to contract 
te bladler, lying looſe when empty. The inner coat is 
2 Up thin tranſparent membrane, of a very denfe tex- 
n the Drs prevents the tranſudations of urine, Many 
* 5 e another coat, but it is nothing more than the cel- 
| ir membrane. The ligamentous remains of the ura- 
nuſua hes upon fl : 
cauſe pon the fundus of the bladder is never pervious. 


3 2 

ww dam btb coats, which hath the effect of valves. 7 he 
> optic == ariſes from the flat ſurface of the bladder, The 
in the 3 94 are from the hypogaltric, or internal iliac, being 
putz, 5 es of the arte ria ſciatica, epigaſtrica, and umbili- 
blerres Tay each fide, The nerves are from the crurales, aud 
viz, l. bh * maximi, by means of their communica- 
in the hi | the crucales ſome branches are from the plexus 
icellive 1 1 inferior. See Haller's Phyſiology in the ar- 
ſons ol TN Es, Winſlow's Anatomy. _ — 
arcoll, au dilch L (RARUS) MORBUS, Hoffm. It is a copi- 

Fe, A arge of mucus with the urine. It is an inſtance 
vr qyſuria mucoſa of Cullen. a. 
BICULA FELLIS. The gall-bladder. Under 


4 lobe of the liver, a little to the right, we ſec the 
der. It is fituated in a ſulcus on the under fide 


zinal diſorder being removed, the ſymptomatic will of | 


the flat and moſt depending ſide, through the proſtate. 


* ureters have ſmall oblique orifices, and paſs oblique- 


| C1 IN; 


of the great lobe, in the fiſſure between the two lobes, and 
being attached to the liver, hath a coat from the perito- 
neum. In a ſtanding poſture it lies forwards and down- 
wards. Its fundus is raiſed by a ſulneſs, and depreſſed 
by the emptying of the ſtomach z whence that uneaſy ſen- 
ſation which attends hunger. Its coats are like thoſe of 
the inteſtines, the inner is not villous, nor papillous, but 
a net-work of plicæ in all directions. The hepatic and 
cyſtic ducts run almoſt parallel, and quite contiguous (not 
as repreſented in figures), and uniting, form the ductus 
communis cholidochus, which, going on, joins the ductus 
pancreaticus, and opens into the duedenum, in the moſt 
depending concave part of the inteſtine. See Winſlow's 
Anatomy, Haller's Phyfiology in the article IRR. 
VESICULA DIVA BARBARZ. The confluent 


| ſmall-pox. 


VESICULA GINGIVARUM: The Thruſh. See 
APHTHE. ; 2 


VESICULA SEMINALES. They are two mem- 


branaceous cellular tubes, lying on each fide between the 


rentia; they are about three fingers breadth long, and one 
broad ; they are convoluted like the inteſtines, and kept 
in their ſituation by a ligamentous membrane, the inter- 
nal ſthres of which are muſcular. The inſide of the veſi- 
cul ſeminales is cavernous, and of a villous appearance. 
_ VESTIBULUM. It is an irregular round cavity, not 
quite ſo large as the tympanum, and ſituated rather more 
inward and forward. 'The veſtibulum and tympanum are, 
as it were, ſet back to back, with a partition between them, 
and communicating near the middle by the feneſtra 
ovalis. | 

VETERNUM. The anaſarca. 

VETERNUS. Alcthargy. | | | 

VIBEX. Purple ſpots, and wheals under the ſkin, of 
a ſcarſet colour. | | „ 

VIBURNUM, called alfo lantana. Pliant mealy tree, 


; wayfaring tree. Bocrhaave mentions nine ſorts. It is an 


ble thoſe of alder; the flowers grow in umbellas, ſmall 
like elder flowers, are white, and conſiſt of five petals; 
the flowers are ſucceeded by berries which are green, then 
red, and at laſt black; they are ſweet and viſcous. This 


The leaves and berries are aſtringent. See Raii Hiſt. 
VICIA. The tare or vetch. The pod is full of 
roundiſh or angulated feeds; the leaves are numerous, 


ſpecies. The tares, or vetches, are heating and aſtringent. 
VINCA PERVINCA, called alſo clematis daphnoides 
major, pervinca major. The greater periwinkle, or per- 


ſmooth ſlender ſtalks that are long and creeping. The 
flower is monopetalous, and is followed by two pods, in 
which are oblong, ſulcated, and almoſt cylindrical ſeeds. 
This plant grows on banks at the ſides of ditches. An 
infuſion of the leaves is commended againſt the fluor al- 


See Rait Hiſt, | 25 | 
VINCETOXICUM. Swallow-wort, i. e. Aſclepius 


vincetoxicum, Linn. 


as grapes, currants, apples, &c. are called wines when 
they are fermented ; but the name is more particularly ap- 
plied to the fermented juice of the grape. One and the 
ſame kind of grape proves greatly different in taſte and 
flavour, according to the climate and expoſure to the ſun, 
Thoſe wines which have ſcarcely been at all fermented, 
and are boiled, are called muſt, and boiled wines. It is 
the thin watery juices that are extremely prone to fer- 
ment, and in which fermentation, when once begun, can 
ſcarcely be ſuppreſſed, until it hath run beyond the vi- 
nous ſtate, that is thus treated. By boiling, the fermenta- 
tive quality is reſtrained, the liquor becomes richer, and 
continues fit for drinking at leaſt a year or two; but it is 
not ſo wholeſome as the fermented wine. Muſt relaxes 
the conſtitution, and if drank immoderately, it is apt to 
produce dangerous fluxes; on the contrary, perfect wine 
conſtringes and corroborates. Another claſs of wines is 
thoſe which have undergone fermentation, but not a com- 


” 


8 ſweet 


bladder and the rectum, on the outſide of the vaſa defe- 


arboreſcent ſhrub; its wood is fungous; the leaves reſem- 


ſhrub is found in hedges, and clayey uncultivated grounds, 


pinnated, and generally conjugated by pairs to a rib which 
ends in a tendril. Boerhaave enumerates twenty-two _ 


vinkle. From a ſtringy, creeping, fibrous root, ſprings 


bus, hemoptoc, hemorrhoids, and exceilive menſes. 


VINUM. ' Wine. The juices of ſweet. fruits, ſuch 


plete 6s. ok theſe there are two kinds, iſt, The thin 
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ſtricture, and rendering the bowels rather lax. 


for it is peculiarly uſeful. It is equally an error to feed 
children too well with rich food, rich ſauces, and a very 
free uſe of wine; and to confine them to too {tri or 
too poor a diet, which weakens their digeſtion, and ren- 
ders them liable to diſorders in their bowels. | 

Dr. Butter, in his Treatiſe on the Infantile remittent 
Fever, which he ſays is the worm-fever of authors, aſ- 
ſerts, that there is not the ſmalleſt rational ground for 
regarding worms in the cure of this fever. That, though 
the exiſtence of worms be a ſigi of diſeaſe in children, 
yet, in his Judgments they are properly neither cauſe nor 
{ſymptom of ſuch diſeaſe; and therefore ought not to in- 
fluence, in any reſpect, medical practice. It hath long 
been known that fevers deſtroy worms. As a definition, 


he ſays, that the infantile remittent fever is diſtinguiſhed 


by drowſy exacerbatiqngs, wakeful remiſſions, pain of the 
head and belly, total loſs of appetite, little thirſt, and 


ſlimy ſtools. In his deſcription he obſerves, that this 
fever is accompanied with a great many ſymptoms, but 
they ſeldom all occur in thefame caſe. Theſe ſymptoms 
he arranges under three different heads, conſtituting ſo 
many varieties of the diſegls Theſe varieties he names 
the acute, the ſlow, and thE low infantile remittent fe- 


vers; as cauſes, the doctot . out irritability and in- 


digeſtion; this fever may be accelerated by cold, fatigue, 
Kc. but the principal cauſes are crude accumulations in 
the firſt paſſages, which, with a very irritable prediſpo- 
ſition, draw the inteſtinal canal into ſpaſm, which is 
ſoon communicated to the reſt of the body, conſtituting 
the fever. The two ſymptoms commonly attributed to 
worms, he refers to debility as their cauſe ; theſe ſymp- 
toms are the loſs of voice, and of ſpeech. In order to 
the cure, Dr. Butter propoſes but one indication to be 
regarded, viz. the removal of the febrile irritation. This 
irritation is owing to a ſpaſmodic affection of the inteſ- 


tinal and other membranes of the body, ſupported by 
morbid accumulations in the firſt paſſages. The means 


preferred are, reſt, quietneſs, and ſtillneſs. The bed- 
room ſhould have but little light admitted into it. Di- 
luting and nouriſhing drinks ſhould be frequently given, 
ſuch as ſmall broth, gruel, and barley-water. Solid food 
fhould not be allowed. The neutral falts, particularly 
the ſal polychreſt. is uſeful by its abating the inteſtinal 
For a 
child of five years old, a dram of the ſalt may be diſſolved 
in four ounces of water, ſweetened with any convenient 
ſyrup, or with ſugar, and two table ſpoonfulls may be 
given every four hours. This mixture ſhould be given ſo 
as to keep the bowels open; in general when the fever is 
low, one ſtool ſhould be produced every day, two in the 
ow, and three or four in the acute kind. When the bow- 
els are rendered ſoluble, nitre may be uſed inſtead of the 
ſal, polychreſt. If a looſeneſs attends, the neutral ſalts 
mult not be given, bur in their ſtead, give the following 
mixture in the ſame manner as the above with al. poly- 
chreſt. In ſour ounces of water diſſolve five grains of the 
extr. cicutz, and add to it a dram of ſugar. 
kind of this fever, the mixture with the extr. cicutæ is to 
be preferred to that with the ſalt, A grain for every year 
of the patient's age may be given, diſſolved in water as al- 
ready directed. If required to keep the belly lax, when 


the extract is uſed, the ſal. polychreſt. may be given twice 


a day, or as much rhubarb may be given every night as 
may be required. The general treatment takes place in 
the beginning of the low fever; but after the ſymptoms of 
 lowneſs abate, the treatment varies a little. In caſe of 
coſtiveneſs, half a dram of the ſal. polychreſt. may be 
given, diſſolved in two ounces of water ſweetened, the 
one half at night the other in the morning. If the child 


hath a ſtool daily, the nitre may be uſed inſtead of the ſal. 


polychreſt. Four drops of the elix. vitr. a. may be given 
every four hours in the patient's drink. Small wine-whey 
ſhould be uſed inſtead of barley-water, by turns with the 
gruel and broth; ſometimes a little wine may b- added to 
the gruel. If this low ſever is complicated with looſeneſs, 
the extr. cicutz given as above, ſhould be the only medi- 
eine employed, except a drop or two of the tinct. theb. 
| after each ſtool. To relieve the vociferation and reſtleſſ- 
neſs, foment the belly with flannel cloths wrung out of a 


decoction of camomile, agreeably warm, and repeated as 


required. 
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* fo called from vermis, a worm, and forma, ha "ebellun 


In the flow 


VER 
VERMIFORMIS. A prominence of the c 


VERONICA, called alſo betonica Pa 


manica, fluellin, and male-ſpeedwell, uli, thea Ger. 


Veronica olhci. 


nalis, Linn. It is a low, hairy, trailin . & 
leaves ſet in pairs. From the e ani en ib frm 1 
bearing ſpikes of blue monopetalous flowers, each " = 
is divided, as is the cup, into four ſegments and f te _ ex 
by a flat bicellular capſule, which opens at the u x A. de 
part, and ſheds ſmall brown ſeeds. It is pern W. 05 
Jane = ſandy grounds and dry commons. It flowers 1 x 
The leaves have a weak, but not diſier a 
which in drying is diſſipated, and which e a 
in diſtillation with water, but without yielding an 125 2 
rable oil ; For the taſte they are bitter and rough, Tie o 
give out their virtue to water and to ſpirit * 
fectly to the latter. wenn lep 
An infuſion of the leaves drank as tea is diuretic; the * 
water diſtilled from them is called European tea, My b | 
ſome is preferred to the Afiatic. Both the infuſon in 1 
| water, and the diſtilled water, poſſeſs all the virtues of the la 
Aſiatic tea, and have the ſame good effects. See Franca * 
on the Virtues of Veronica. e ſa 
VERRICULARIS TUNICA, from werriculun, l. e * 
Amphibliſtroides. | | | 5 for 
VERRUCA. Warts. A wart begins in the cutis 1 
and ſeems to be either an effloreſcence of the ſerum harden. g 
ing on the ſkin, or making a dry tumor, or a {mall lux. bh 
uriancy of the little arteries of the cutis, making a little A 
ſarcoma, or ſoft wart. When it ariſes with a broad ba- 2 
ſis, it is called verrucà ſeſſilis. Sometimes a few capila- * 
ries putting out together, after they are grown to a {mall - 
length, enlarge themſelves into a greater compass, and 4 
make the penſile tumor called acrochordon. C 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the cla{s lo h | 
cales and order tumores. - 
Warts are generally removed by inciſion, or by the uſe * 
of cauſtics. The juice of celandine, of eſſula, the gal af * 
the pike, or of the eel, the mineral acids, the lunar cauſtic, W, 
or an actual cautery, after which laſt, they are ſaid never \ 
to return. | | e f 
When warts are on the knuckles they are difficult to be - 
ſeparated, without hurting the tendons, and are generally V 
to be left to themſelves. Heiſter obſerves, that on the Y 
face, lips, or eye-lids, there are ſometimes a ſort of livid 51 
and bluiſh warts, which in their tendency are next to a el 
cancer. Theſe are beſt let alone, for if they are diſturbed the 
they degenerate into a cancer. See Heiltet's durgery, gun 
Tiſſot's Advice to the People. | nec 
VERTE BRA, from werto, to turn. See SPINA, an 
_ VERTEX, from verto, to turn. The crown of the head, ap 
ſo called becauſe the hairs turn there. qua 
VERTIGO, from vertendo, in which the head ſeems that 
to turn, or at leaſt all things about the patient ſeem to do * 
ſo. It is always ſymptomatie, When a miſt is alſo be. * 
fore the eyes, it is called ſcotidinos, or ſcotedinos. When Ti 
a giddineſs, with only a dimneſs of the fight, or a ſpark- 1 
ling before the eyes attend, it is called ſcotomia. Emu theſ 
ler divides it into three kinds: 1. A fimple vertigo, fl the i 
which there is only a tranſient and ſhort continued gy7% in 2 
tion of objects. 2. A dark vertigo, or ſcotomia, whe ter 
the eyes are darkened, or fo affected, as if ſeveral colours the 
were before them. 3. The vertigo called caduca, in which the 
the patient preſently falls down. 1 : a ve 
T he cauſes are a compreſſion on the brain from 3 le- ture, 
preſſion of the ſkull; an extravaſation of matter on tl keſcr 
membranes of the brain, &c. In acute diſeaſes, the larget ular 
veſſels being diſtended with blood, either from its unuſui us 
quantity, or its rarefaction prenflig the brain. Any cauſe The 
that can preſs, diſtend, or contract the arteries, loch 3 ly th 
ſudden ſurprize, ebriety, voracity, &c. by which the ke ureth 
gular influx of the ſpirits, and their reflux into the op! uter 
nerves are prevented. An acid, or other acrimony in e bun 
ſtomach, may affect the nerves, and, by conſent of hn: eli, 
produce this diſorder of the head. Dr. de Meza oblerte the { 
that vertigo may proceed from fix different cauſes, . b tion 
From a fanguineous plethora. 2. From a foulnc!> a eſe 
primæ viæ. 3. From debility in conſequence of ence 1 tele 
evacuations. 4. From compreffion. 5. From Palle F Vi 
different kinds; as opium, mercury, fumes of charcon 0 | 
| | | * N 
VI 
tte g 
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And 6. From a ſeroſa colluvies, in conſequence of a 
6 e of iſſues, ulcers, or any other habitual drains. 


2 ke. 


t 

| : 4 Wed there is generally an apparent rotation of 
h ternal objects, though ſometimes all things ſeem to al- 
4 . and ſometimes they ſeem to have a contrary tenden- 
| bl 


As the diſorder incre ſes, the objects appear of va- 
. colours, and ſoon after follows a tottering of the 
ee muſcular frame; the patient begins to be afraid of 
calling, and catches hold of every thing near him, to fuſ- 
tain himſelf; the diforder increaſing, there comes on a dim- 
neſs, then a lofs of light, then the nerves fail all at once, 
nd the patient falls to the ground. If the diſorder pro- 
reeds further than this, it terminates in a Jipothomy, epi- 
I lepſy, or apoplexy- When a loss of ſight attends a vertigo, 
here is alſo a tinging of the ears. 


he If the diſorder is recent, happens ſeldom, the patient 
by dung, the cure is eaſy; if it is original and confirmed, 


happens frequently, or if it ſeizes old perfons, and 1s ac- 
companied with great dimneſs of fight, and inability to 
ſand, the cure is difficult; if the ringing of the ears pro- 
ceeds from a diforder of the brain, it is often troubleſome 
for many years, and forebodes an epilepſy, or an apo- 
here is a ſanguine plethora, bleeding will be neceſſa- 
ry, aud the taking of blood from the temporal artery hath 
ſucceeded, when for a long time all other methods have 
failed. If there is a nauſea, or other diſorder of the ſto- 
mach, an emetic is generally to be preſcribed. This dif- 
order is moſt frequently ſymptomatic, and then purging 
with the tinct. ſacra, or the pil. Ruſt is amongſt the molt 
efetual remedies. To theſe may be added mild chaly- 
heates, and ſuch nervous medicines as the peculiarity of 
the conſtitution in general, or ſymptoms in particular 
may require. When a ſymptom of the gout, &c. the ori- 
Fal diforder being removed, the ſymptomatic will. of 
courſe follow, See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's 
Works, Etmuller, Mead, Hoffman, Heiſter, &. _ 
Wy VESANIA. Melancholy. Defect of judgment, as in 
delirium, madneſs, idiotiſm, &c. Alienation of the 
mind, In particular a tranquil partial melancholy. | 
VESICA URINARIA. The urinary bladder. It is 
of an oblong form, its fundus lies againſt the os pubis, 
and its neck upon, the os ſacrum, and coccygis. The 
neck does not come out at the end of the b/adder, but at 
the flat and moſt depending fide, through the proſtate 
gland, which lies flat upon it, ſo that there is properly no 
neck, being nothing of that ſhape. The fundus is the 
(malleſt end; the ereCt attitude ſeems to be the principal 
reaſon of this difference between this ſhape and that of 
qudrupeds. The bladder of a fœtus is very ſimilar to 
tiat of a qu:druped. The ureters enter into the bladder 
near the veliculze ſeminales. The coats of the b/adaer 
When ar, 1ſt, a partial one from the peritoneum. 2d, A muſ- 
* hr coat, the greateſt part of the external ſibres of which 
hy K c longitudinal, ariſing from the proſtate gland. Under 
20 le is a ficatum principally circular, under which, on 


gn the nlide, is a very complex net-work of fibres, running 
a n all directions, by which diverſity, and being fixed to 
*. the proſtrate gland, they, in motion, bring all parts towards 


tie gland, for the expulſion of the urine, and to contract 
the bladder, lying looſe when empty. The inner coat is 
v7ery thin tranſparent membrane, of a very denſe tex- 


which 


4 ru 23233 prevents the tranſudations of urine, Many 
lager Ay F another coat, but it is nothing more than the cel- 
an” : x membrane. The ligamentous remains of the ura- 
y cauſe] > upon the fundus of the bladder is never pervious. 
ay * ureters have ſmall oblique orifices, and paſs oblique- 


l through the coats, which hath the effect of valves. The 


e N | 
pt 3 ariſes from the flat ſurface of the bladder. EE he 
in the ay 2 the hy pogaſtric, or internal iliac, being 
{ parts %H es ol the arteiia ſciatica, epigaſtrica, and umbili- 
won each fide. The nerves are from the crurales, aud 


jhlerv6s 
912. bs 
$ in the 


* Jmpathetici maximi, by means of their communica- 
ap with the crucales z ſome branches are from the plexus 
xceſire d Prieus inferior. See Haller's Phyſiology in the ar- 
\iſons0 Ne RES, Winſlow's Anatomy. | - 
arcod Ur ICE (RARUS) MORBUS, Hoffm. It is a copi- 
Fc, uſcharge of mucus with the urine. It is an inſtance 

; Vr dyſuria mucoſa of Cullen. 1 
SICULA FELLIS. The gall-bladder. Under 


e greg! : : 9 
vat lobe of che liver, a little to the right, we ſec the 


| VIN 


of the great lobe, in the fiſſure between the two lobes, and 
being attached to the liver, hath a coat from the perito- 
neum. In a ſtanding poſture it lies forwards and down- 
wards. Its fundus is raiſed by a ſulneſs, and depreſſed 
by the emptying of the ſtomach ; whence that uneaſy ſen- 
ſation which attends hunger. Its coats are like thoſe of 
the inteſtines, the inner is not villous, nor papillous, but 
a net-work of plicæ in all directions. The hepatic and 
cyſtic duAs run almoſt parallel, and quite contiguous (not 


as repreſented in figures), and uniting, form the ductus 


communis cholidochus, which, going on, joins the ductus 
pancreaticus, and opens into the duodenum, in the moſt. 
depending concave part of the inteſtine: See Winſlow's 
Anatomy, Haller's Phyſiology in the article JEcuR. 
VESICULA DIVA BARBARZ. The confluent 
{mall-pox. | 3 5 
VESICULA GINGIVARUM. The Thruſh. See 
ArHRTHR R. . 

VESICUL A SEMINALES. They are two mem- 
branaceous cellular tubes, lying on each fide between the 
bladder and the rectum, on the outſide of the vaſa defe- 
rentia; they are about three fingers breadth long, and one 
broad; they are convoluted like the inteſtines, and kept 
in their ſituation by a ligamentous membrane, the inter- 


cul ſeminales is cavernous, and of a villous appearance. 

VES MIBULUM. It is an irregular round cavity, not 
quite ſo large as the tympanum, and ſituated rather more 
inward and forward. 'The veſtibulum and tympanum are, 
as it were, ſet back to back, with a partition between them, 
and communicating near the middle by the feneſtra 
ovalis. | | | 

VETERNUM. The anaſarca. 

VETERNUS. Alcthargy. 


a ſcar/et colour. | | | 
VIBURNUM, called alſo lantana. Pliant mealy tree, 


g wayfaring tree. Bocrhaave mentions nine ſorts. It is an 


arboreſcent ſhrub; its wood is fungous; the leaves reſem- 


ble thoſe of alder; the flowers grow in umbellas, ſmall 
like elder flowers, are white, and conſiſt of five petals; 
the flowers are ſucceeded by berries which are green, then 
red, and at laſt black; they are ſweet and viſcous. This 
ſhrub is found in hedges, and clayey uncultivated grounds, 
The leaves and berries are aſtringent. See Raii Hiſt. 
VICIA. The tare or vetch. The pod is full of 


pinnated, and generally conjugated by pairs to a rib which 
ends in a tendril. Boerhaave enumerates twenty-two 
ſpecies. The tares, or vetches, are heating and aſtringent. 
VINCA PERVINCA, called alſo clematis daphnoides_ 
major, pervinca major. The greater periwinkle, or per- 
vinkle. From a ſtringy, creeping, ſibrous root, ſprings 
ſmooth ſlender ſtalks that are long and creeping. The 
flower is monopetalous, and is followed by two pods, in 


infuſion of the leaves is commended againſt the fluor al- 


bus, hzmoptoc, hemorrhoids, and exceilive menſes. 
See Ran Hiſt, 5 


vincetoxicum, Linn. | 
as grapes, currants, apples, &c. are .called wines when 
they are fermented ; but the name is more particularly ap- 
plicd to the fermented juice of the grape. One and the 
ſame kind of grape proves greatly different in taſte and 
flavour, according to the climate and expoſure to the fun, 
"Thoſe wines which have ſcarcely been at all fermented, 
and are boiled, are called muſt, and boiled wines. It is 
the thin watery juices that are extremely prone to fer- 
ment, and in which fermentation, when once begun, can 
ſcarcely be ſuppreſſed, until it hath run beyond the vi- 
nous ſtate, that is thus treated. By boiling, the fermenta- 
tive quality is reſtrained, the liquor becomes richer, and 


not ſo wholeſome as the fermented wine. Muſt relaxes 
the conſtitution, and if drank immoderately, it is apt to 
produce dangerous fluxes; on the contrary, perfect wine 
conſtringes and corroborates. Another claſs of wines is 
thoſe which have undergone fermentation, but not a com- 


(4 9dr. It is fituated in a ſulcus on the under fide 
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plete one; of theſe there are two kinds, iſt, The thin 
8 JI. | ſweet 


nal fthres of which are muſ:ular. The inſide of the veſi- 


VIBEX. Purple ſpots, and wheals under the ſkin, of 


roundiſh or angulated ſeeds; the leaves are numerous, 


which are oblong, ſulcated, and almoſt cylindrical ſeeds. 
This plant grows on banks at the ſides of ditches. An 


VINCE TOXICUM. Swallow-wort, i. e. Aſclepius | 
VINUM. Wine. The juices of ſweet. fruits, ſuch 


continues fit for drinking at leaſt a year or two; but it is 
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land and Germany it is drawn from malt liquors. Some 


it on fire, it burns away ſo perfeQly, as that at laſt the 


ſweet wines, which are only muſt, partially fermented, : 
or whole fermentation is checked before the ſweetneſs is 
one off; theſe wines can ſcarcely be kept a year. 2d, 
Che ſtrong full bodied wines that. are rich and ſweet ; theſe 
are generally a mixture of fermented and inſpiſſated muſt, 
the latter being added to increafe the richneſs of the li- 
quor, and prevent the fermentation from running beyond 
its due limits. Theſe wines heat the conſtitution, and 
ſhould be ſparingly drank ; of this kind are the Malmſey, 
Canary, &c. 3d, Thoſe which have been completely 
fermented, and have thrown off their groſs matter. Theſe 
ate the the moſt N the moſt ſalutary. 

The goodneſs of wizts is judged of by their being bright, 
clear, and ſparkling in the glaſs, of an agreeable reviving 
ſmell and taſte, leaving, when in the mouth ſome time, a 
ſlight ſenſe of aſttingency, being moderately ſtrong and 
ſpirituous, paſling freely by urine, exciting appetite, pro- 


ducing a gentle {weat in the night, and keeping the body | 


open next day, without being followed by any head-ach, 
heaviaeſs of the limbs, or other uneaſineſs. | 

The principles of which wine conſiſts are water, in- 
flammable ſpitit, a fine ſaline matter which ariſes in diſtil- 
lation immediately after the ſpirit, called by Becher me- 
dia ſubſtantia vini; a groſſer ſalt called tartar, which ſepa- 
rates on ſtanding, and adheres to the ſides of the caſks; a 
gummy or mucilaginous ſubſtance; and a groſs unctuous 
or reſinous kind of matter. 

With us the five following kinds of wine only are or- 
dered for pharmaceutic and medicinal uſes, viz. iſt, The 
Vin. alb. Hiſpanicum, or mountain wine. 2d, Vin. alb. 
Gallicum, or French white wine. 3d, Vin. Canarinum, 
Canary or ſack. 4th, Vin. Rhenanum, or Rheniſh ware. 
Zth, Vin. rubrum, or red Port. The firſt are generally 
rong and ſweet, conſiſting of half ſermented wine and 
muſt. [be ſecond are moderately ſpirituous, grateful to 
the ſtomach, and paſs freely by urine, but ſome of them 
affect the head. The third are very rich and ſtrong, their 
effects are more durable than the thinner, and they are 
nutritious. The fourth are the moſt acid, and are alſo 
the moſt diuretic; they alſo render the bowels lax. The 
fifth are the moſt aſtringent and ſtrengthening. | 
Conſidered as a medicine, wine is a valuable cordial in 
languors and debilities, more grateful and reviving than 
the common aromatic infuſions and diſtilled waters; it is 
particu:arly uſeful in the low ſtage of malignant and other 
fevers; it raiſes the pulſe, ſupports the ſtrength, pro- 
motes 4 diaphoretis, and reliſts putrefaction. Uſed diete- 
tically, it is uſeful to the weak and aged, and to thoſe who 
are expofed to a warm and moilt air, or to a corrupted 
one, Uſed externally, it cools, ſtrengthens, and reſiſts. 
putrefaction. Dr. Harris, in his Diflert. Chirurg. ſays, 
that ulcers ſhould be waſhed with warm wine; external 
inflammations are removed by it. In an eryſipelas, and 
eryſipelatous pains in wounds, warm wine, and fomenta- 


tions with the the ſpirit of wine, are the moſt uſeful. See | 


Neumanu's Chem. Works, Dict. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. 
Med. | | 15 | | 

VINUM ADUSTUM, called alſo vinum ardens, ſpi- 
ritus vini. Vinous, inflammable, and vegetable fermented 
ſpirit, ſpirit of wine, which laſt is the general name when 
it is rectihed. It is never applied to that which is of the 
ſtrength of brandy, and which is called proof pr. 
When this /pr:t is brought to the higheſt degree of purity 
from phlegm and oil, it is called alcohol. 

This /p1-:t is obtained by diſtillation of fermented li- 
quors. In France it is all drawn from wines; in Eng- 


is drawn from molaſſes; and in America it is diſtilled from 
ſugar after fermenting it, and is there called rum. This 
ſpirit, whatever be the ſubjec from which it is obtained, 
if freed from its phlegm and groſs oil, is found in every 
trial to be the ſame, | „ | 
When this /p:r27 is firſt drawn faom any fermented ve- 
getabbe liquor, it contains much of the phlegm thereof, 
and of the eſlential oil of the reſpeCtive vegetable which 
afforded it; it is therefore reQifed, or purified, by re- 
diſtilling it with a very gentle heat; and when on adding 
a ſmall quantity of this „eit to a little cotton, and ſetting 


—_ 


cotton alſo takes fire, and flames alſo, it is called rectified 


| produces much heat by being mixed therewith ; it co- 


1 


Wp 


and of pute water are mixed, it will be of th 
what is called a brandy, or proof ſpirit. If to the rectigeg 
ſpirit as much well dried, and yet warm alkaline Fob 
added, as that a part of it remains undiſſolyed at the g 
tom, it will abſorb the temaining aqueous wc 
the ſpirit may be poured from its ſurface, 
if a little calcined vitriol, or burnt alum he 
dephlegmated /pir/t, and it be again diſtilled, it wil arif 
pure and free from either ſuperfluous phlegm, or an _y 
the alcaline falt that may be detained therein, The 145 
after this treatment is called alcohol. ah 
Pure ſpirit, even after brought to the ſtate of alcoke! i3 
no other than an intimate combination of water with an 
oil which hath been highly ſubtilized by the proceſs of fr. 
mentation, and a ſmall portion of acid. From the bef 
rectified /piri: ſomewhat mote than one half of ! 
tity of water may yet be extracted from it. 
This /pirit is of extenſive uſe in chemiſtry; it ſeparatez 
the medicinal parts of vegetable and animal ſubltances 
from the inactive matter; it extracts their flavour and co. 
lour; it diſſolves reſins and oils for varniſhes, &c. and 
extracts them from woods which contain them; it pte. 
ſerves animal and vegetable bodies from corruption; it dil. 
ſolves all vegetable reſins and diſtilled oils, the ſubtil oil; 
of aromatic herbs, flowers, ſeeds, fruit, woods, and roots; 
it diſlolves empyreumatic oils; it mingles with water, and 


Ee itrength of 


humidity and 
After which, 
added to this 


ts quan- 


agulates milk, blood, and the white of egg, and moſt ani. 
mal juices, except the urine and bile; it mingles with all 
acids concentrated or diluted, whether of the mineral or 
vegetable kingdom; on mixing it with the concentrated 
mineral acids, a ſtrong ebullition and heat enſues, the 
acidity is obtunded or deſtroyed, and the compound proxes 
a ſubtil, volatile, fragrant fluid, and thus produces the 
dulciſied acid ſpirits. Ok | 

As a medicine, /pirit of wine, when externally applied, 
ſtrengthens the veſlels, and thickens the juices in them, 
and thus reſtrains hemorrhages ; it inſtantly contracts the 
extremities of the nerves, and deprives them of fenle and 
motion, thus it eaſes their pain, but deſtroys their, uſe; 
if received into the ſtomach in an undiluted late, it pro- 
duces the ſame eſfects as when externally applied; and it 
the quantity taken is conſiderable, a palſy or apoplexy {ol 
lows, and ſoon proves mortal. Proof /þir:t, and ſuch as 
is diluted below the ſtrength of proot, when externally 
applied in conjunction with corroborant, anodyne, and 
antiſeptic fomentations, is of conſiderable efficacy; it it 1 
inwardly taken in ſmall quantities, it ſtrengthens Jax fr 
bres, incraſſates thin fluids, and warms the habit. 4 
moderate internal uſe of this ſpirit is the moſt ſerviceav!: 
to thoſe who are expoſed to heat and moilture, to corrupt- 
ed air, or other cauſes of colliquative and putrid diſeatcs. 
See Neuman's Chem. Works; Dict. of Chem. Lewbs! 
Mat. Med. 2 5 5 a 
VIOLA. The violet. Boerhaave takes notice of 
eighteen ſorts, but it is only the ſweet-ſcented purple kind 
that is in uſe with us. Viola odorata, or viola acaulis, 
foliis cordatis, ſtolonibus reptantibus teretibus, pecun- 
culis, radicalibus, flora ſimplici purpureo odorato, Lian. 
The ſingle purple ſweet vialet. The flowers have ay 
agreeable ſmell, and a weak mucilaginous bitteriſh tal ; 
If taken to the quantity of two drams they are gently laxa 
tive; the ſeeds are ſome what more laxative, and alſo gent 
ly emetic. The flowers give out to water both their vi. 
tues and fine colour, but ſcarcely impart any ar 
rectified ſpirit of wine, though they impregnate the {put 
with their fine flavour. ; 190 

A ſyrup is made with the blue flowers, and 1s u 1 1 
laxative for infants; but both the flowers and the 111 
loſe their fine colour by long keeping. See Lewis s B, 
Med. 922 5 27 
VIPERA. The viper. The coluber berus, | © 2 
luber ſcutis abdominalibus, 146. ſquamis cod, þ 
Linn. It is a viviparous reptile, about an __ 25 ; 
thickneſs, and from twenty to thirty inches wo * 
is diſtinguiſhed from the ſnake by an undulate round ig 
on its back, and the ſmallneſs of its tail. It is 9. 
the heat of ſummer under hedges, and in winter 
into holes in the earth. Its poiſon is at the ae 
fangs, or long teeth, through which 1t 15 1 7 wor 
flit when the animal bites. A ſmall portion ol We 


ſbirit of wine. If an equal meaſure of this rectiſied /pirir, | 
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zen communicated to the blood by a wound produces 
h \fyl effects, though when taken into the ſtomach it is 
bes If a viper bites itſelf or another viper, they 
1 5 ſpeedily as any other animal which hath ſuffered 
4 ſame accident. The famed cure, when the wviper's 
fon is received by a wound, is immediately to rub the 
fit of vipers into the wounded part, and the patient muſt 
* as much vinegar in all he drinks for ſome time after 
de accident, as is at leaſt agreeable to the palate. See 
ao the lamed cure for the bite of a rattle-ſnake in the 
article BOICININGO. ; 
as a medicine, the fleſh of wipers does not appear to 
excel that of eels 3 and the jus viperinum of the London 
college ſeems to be the belt preparation of it. A wine is 
made by adding two ounces of the dried fleſh, coarſely 
wdered, to three pints of good white wine, and digeſt- 
ing them for a week. See Mead on Poiſons; Lewis's 
. Med. ; | 

IRC AUREA, alſo called herba doria, conſolida 
exmcenica, Common golden-rod. It is the ſolidago vir- 
1 aurea, Linn. It is a plant with long, and ſomewhat 
dal leaves, pointed at both ends, ſlightly, or not at all 
"dented, with upright ſpikes of ſmall yellow flowers, 
which are followed by ſmall ſeeds, winged with down. 
lis perennial, grows wild in woods and on heaths, and 
fowers in Auguſt. The leaves and flowers are corrobo- 
nat, aperient, and diuretic 3 they communicate all their 


virtues to water and to ſpirit. The extracts are the beſt. 


preparations. See Lewis's Wat. Med. 
VIRGATA SUTURA, i e. Sutura Sagittalis. 
VIRGINALE C:i.AUSTRUM. The hymen. 
VIRIUM LAPSUS, 1. e. Lipothymia. | 
VIS CONSER VA TRIX. The preferving power, or 
the exertion ef the plaſtic power, as far as it maintains 


019012ation. 


VIS GENERA TRIX. The generative power, or the 


enerative exertion of the plaſtic power. 


VIS MEDIATRIX. The healing power or the plaſtic 


power employed in extinguiſhing diſeafe and reſtoring 
health ; this is often expreſſed by the words Nature, and 
Natural Cure. 55 LL Hs 

ViS PLASTICA. The plaſtic power. | - 

VISCERA. The bowels. The viſcera in the head are 
the brain, eyes, ears, nofe, mouth, tongue, &c. In the 
brealt, they are the heart, lungs, larynx, trachea, pleura, 
mediaſtinom, pericardium, thymus gland, diaphragm, &c. 
In the belly, they are the peritoneum, omentum, ceſo- 


phagus, ſtomach, inteſtiges, meſentery, liver, ſpleen, pan- 


ceas, kidnies, ureters, bladder, and parts of generation. 

A knowledge of the fituation of the abdominal viſcera, 
i; of great advantage to the medical praQtitioner. The ab- 
domen may be conſidered as divided into three regions, 
te ſuperior, the middle, and inferior. In the firſt are 


comptehended thoſe parts that are bounded by the dia- 


Picagm and ribs; the ſecond extends from the ribs to the 
pelxis; and the pelvis itſelf conſtitutes the laſt, T heſe 
three iegtons form one large cavity, in which are contain- 
edall the viſcera cf the lower belly; the extent, however, 
theſe different diviſions varies in different ages, in dif- 
ferent ſubjects, and is altered likewiſe by diſeaſe. In new 


in infants, the diſtance between the ſternum and the | 


elvis is near to a third of their whole length; in adults, 
the length of the abdomen does not extend to a fifth of the 
Viole. In children of three feet in height, the abdomen 
matures nearly one foot, and it is not found to exceed 
Mz, in adults five ſeet high. This difference with reſpect 
vile abdomen in infants and in adults is confined entire- 
to the middle region, which, in children, is not only 
= longer, but, in proportion, much more extenſive in 
he reſpect, than in people come to their full hze. In 
* 3 it is wider from before backwards, in children 
pine being almoſt entirely ſtraight, whereas, in adults, 
4 cones confiderably crooked. In children too, it is much 
th res one fide to the other than in adults, as in them. 
ibo 1 more outwards than they do in the latter. 
thi des this middle abdominal region, however, is in 
"ay 0 extentive, yet both the ſuperior and inferior 
may, - de not proportionally ſo; nay, they are even 
4 in compariſon to thoſe of adults. The pelvis is in- 
Parably ſmaller in the foetus than in adults; in the 


Om : k 
er, the under extremity of the os ſacrum bends con- 


v 8 


ſiderably over towards the pubis. The horizontal branch 


of the pubis is both ſhort and flat, and the tuberoſities of 


the iſchia are turned backwards. Every circumſtance, 
therefore, concurs to ſhorten the cavities of both the in- 
ferior and ſuperior abdominal regions; inſomuch that, in 
young children, all the viſcera of the lower belly are con- 
tained in what we have termed the middle diviſion, and 
remain there, until, by degrees, they inſinuate themſelves 
into the other two regions, as theſe, in courſe of time, 
come to be enlarged. Before treating, however, of the 
changes the viſcera undergo in point of fituation from the 
infantine ſtate to that of adults, it will not be improper 
licſt to give a more particular deſcription of their ſeveral 


ſituations in the former. The ſtomach in infants, in place 
of being ſituated tranſverſely, as is the caſe in adults, hangs 


almoſt perpendicularly. It extends from what is com- 
monly called the epigaſtric region, to the umbilical, in- 


clining a very little to the left above, and to the right ſide 


below; having its convex fide or great curve turned to the 
left, and the ſmall curvature towards the right. In con- 
ſequence of this fituation of the ſtomach, the omentum, 
which is always attached to its great curvature, lies more 
towards the left than the right ſide; and, from want of 
knowledge of this circumſtance, practitioners have often 
treated, as diſeaſes of the colon, ſuch complaints in chil- 
dren, as, on opening the bodies after death have been 
ſound ſeated in the omentum only. The liver is very 


large in the fœtus, in proportion to its ſize in adults, and 


is ſituated almoſt entirely in the middle region of the ab- 
domen ; it appears to the touch externa'ly, indeed, much 


nearer the linea alba than it is ever found to be in a more 


advanced age. At this period the duodenum is placed al- 
molt entirely behind the ſtomach. The ſpleen in infants 


is always eaſily diſcovered by the touch, immediately be- 
low the falſe ribs; this, in adults, never can be done, but 


in a diſeaſed ſtate of that viſcus. In the former, a con- 


ſiderable part of it is ſituated in the middle region of the 


abdomen ; whereas, in the latter, its ſeat is always in the 


left hypochondrium. In very young ſubjects, the urinary 


bladder is ſituated entirely without the pelvis, is remark- 
ably large in proportion to the other parts, and extends to 
within a very ſmall diſtance of the navel; when full of 
urine, it makes a very evident prominence near about the 


| middle and inferior part of the abdomen. This poſition 
of the bladder, above the os pubis, ought to be particular- 


ly attended to; for when, in infancy, it is neceſſary, to 
have recourſe to lithotomy, the high operation ſhould al- 


ways be preferred to thoſe where the opening is made in 


the perinæum. This operation, however, has never been 
favourably looked upon. But, as the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt 
paſſage to the bladder is, in lithotomy, a principal object, it 
ought certainly, in children, to be preferred to every 
other, the bladder in them lying fo near to the external 
teguments above the pubes. In young girls, the womb, 


with its two ovaria, are conſiderably raiſed above the os 


pubis, and when ſwelled, a circumſtance, which, at this 
age, ſeldom occurs, it can eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by the 
touch externally, 1 5 | : 


Such are the ſituations of the viſcera in childhood. In 
a more advanced age, they are entirely changed ; the ribs 


become leſs crooked, the diaphragm more vaulted, and the 


liver gets a higher ſituation, inſomuch that, about the fif- 
| teenth year, it is aimoſt entirely covered under the ribs, 


when the perſon is in an horizontal poſture. This change 
of ſituation in the liver occaſions a manifeſt alteration like- 
wiſe in the poſition of the ſtomach. By degrees it deviates 
from the perpendicular horizontal line; and according as 


it changes its ſituation, the omentum recedes entirely from 


the left ſide, and proceeds to occupy the middle part of the 
lower belly. Alchough the horizontal lobe of the liver 
can be diſtinguiſhed by the touch in adults, yet never by 
any means ſo evidently as in children; it is ſituated almoſt 


upon the under extremity of the ceſophagus, ſo that, when 


it becomes preternaturally enlarged, it compreſſes that canal 
ſo entirely as to prevent the entrance of the aliments into 
the ſtomach : in which caſe, the perſon ſuffers greatly 
from very violent vomitings with which he is attacked 
ſome time before death. In the mean time, - the pelvis 
becomes every way larger; the pubis turns conſiderably. 
longer, and acquires a greater height; the os ſacrum 
ſtretches farther back, and the tuberolities of the iſchium 


puſh 
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puſh outwards, and to a greater diſtance from the os cocei- As a medicine it is anodyne, maturating, 
gis. Such a conſiderable augmentation in the cavity of | laxing, and hence it is often uſed in 


the lower part of the abdomen, gives rife to ſuch changes 
in the poſition of the different viſcera, as deſerves, from 
practitioners, very particular attention. Thoſe which, 
from their make and nature, ord been accuſtomed to 
float in the middle region of the ſabdomen, now fall down 
into the pelvis; this is particularly the caſe with the blad- 
der, which, in falling down, has its ſuperior part carried 
forward, and the urachus, which had been attached to the 
tundus, is torn away, and never again connected with it. 
This fact was firſt taken notice of by Mr. Lieutaud, and 
is not as yet believed hy many anatomiſts. The fame caule 
which produces the change of poſition in the bladder, oc- 
caſions alſo that of the uterus. The womb, which, in 
childhood, had been placed above*the pubis, by degrees 
falls into the pelvis, inſomuch that in adult women, who 
are not pregnant, it is always, in a ſound ſtate at leaſt, en- 
tirely ſunk into it. Both the bladder and the uterus acquire 
an oblique ſituation in the pelvis, owing to the deſcent of 
the inteſtines ; this obliquity, that becomes in a manner 
natural to both theſe viſcera, was obſerved by Gunzius, 
and Camper, | | 
See Edinb. Med. Com. vol. ii. p. 152, &c. from M. Por- 
tal's paper in PHiſtcire de PAcademie Royale des Sciences 
de Paris, année 1771, 4to. Paris. | | 
VISCUM. Bird-lime. 9 
VISC OS. Miſſeltoe. Viſcum Album, Linn. It is a 
buſhy evergreen plant, which bears imperfect white flow- 
ers, that are followed by tranſparent whitiſh berries. It 
grows only on the trunks and branches of trees, Former- 
ly bird-lime was made of the berries, by boiling them in | 
water until they burſt ; then they were well beat in a 
mortax, and after that waſhed in water, until all the bran- 
ny huſk was waſhed away; but now bird-lime is made 
from the holly-buſh. The miſſeltoe hath been famed for 
its medicinal virtues, but it is not much noticed in the pre- 
ſent practice. Ste Raii Hiſt. Plant. Sir John Colbatch's 
Treatiſe on the Miſſeltoe. | | | 
VISIO. The fight. The light we have in our atmoſ- 
phere proceeds either from that of the ſun, or from ſome 
other 1ucid body; from whence the rays ſpread every way, 


upon the ſurfaces of bodies, from whence again they are 
rellected into the eye from the enlightened ſurfaces in an- 
eles, equal to that of their incidence, ſo as to render the 
bodies from whence they thus flow to the eye, both viſible, 
and of ſome colour. Ihe rays of light fall upon the cor- 
nea cf the eye, where they are refracted, and paſs on to 
the cryſtalline humour, where they are (till more reftacted; 
then proceeding through the vitreous humour, by which 
they are directed to the retina, where they form the image 
of the object ſeen. It is called the focal point, where the 
images of objects are formed by the cryſtalline humour on 
the 1etina, and there the image of the object ſeen is paint- 
ed in an inverted poſition, or, as it were, upſide down, 
though perceived by the mind according to the ſituation of 


the object of ,t. See Boerhaave's Med, Inſtit. Huller's | 


Phyſislogy, lect xviii. Prieſtley on Viſion, Kc. 

FIS MEDIATRIX NATURE, i. e. Vis Vitz. 

VISN AGA, alſo called gingidium Hiſpanicum. Spa- 
nith Picktcoth, It is an annual plant growing in Italy, 
remarkable for the agreeable ſcent and ſtiffneſs of the pe- 
dicles of the flowers, which are made uſe of for picking 
the teeth only. In other reſpects the virtues of the plant 
are ſimilar to thoſe of fennel, See Raii Hiſt, 

VIS VITE. Berhaave uſes this term to ſignify the 
joint action of all the parts of a human body, whereby 
the maching is continually recruited and put in order. 
But when any thing proves too hard to be conquered by 
this vis, a diteale enfues, Dr. Aitken, in his Elements of 
Phyſic, allo deſines it to be, the ſtate, or condition of 
animal or vegetable organization indiſpenſably requiſite to 
de capability ef function, Different writers variouſly con- 

ider this fabject. Hippocrates and many others conſider- 
ech it as heat or fire. See CaLlpuu INNATUM. | 

ViTEZLLUS. The yolk of egg. It contributes to 
nouriſh the chick, only in preparing the white for the pur- 
pole, or almoſt becoming like the white. In pharmacy it 


| from them is expreſſed the omphacinum, which is cooling 


| and in many other countries, where there ate plenty ck 
as from a center to all points of a large ſphere, ſo as tofall | | LE Te 
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digeſtive, and re. 
glyſters. 
VITE. It is a kind of buſh which is common in Mis 


labar, &c. Boerhaave takes notice of fix j 
though applied to ſome uſes in its native A. tea 
unknown in our medical practice. See Raii Hiſt EY 
VITIA. Linnzus expreſſes by this word, 7% 
cutaneous, external, or palpable diſeaſes, 
nym with Cullen's locales in his Noſology, 
VINLIGO. A ſpecies of white leproſy. See Ar. 
PHUS, © 1 5 
VITIS. The vine tree. The Vitis Vinifera Linn. Of 
the vine tree botaniſts have enumerated above twen!'y ſpe. 
cies, and there are a'moſt twenty of its productions in uſs 
Its leaves are aſtringent. If the trunk is wounded 72 
ſpring, it affords a watery juice, which hath been uſed az 
a diuretic refrigerant, The flowers have a grateful (mel] 
which is elevated with water in diſtillation. Along with 
the water a ſmall portion of eſſential oil ariſes, which pol. 
ſeſſes the flavour of the flowers in great perfection. The 
unripe fruit is called agreſtze, they are ſour and harſh, and 


his claſs of 
Vitia 18 4 lynos 


and aſtringent. The ripe fruit are called uvæ, they afford 
wine, whence we have inflammable ſpirit, Vinegar, and 
tartar. When the uvæ, or grapes, are dried in the ſun, 
they are called uvæ paffæ, or paſſulæ. See Lewis's Mat, 
Med, | | 
_ VITISALTUS, i. e. Chorea ſancti Viti, 
VITRIOLUM. Vitriol. Combinatious of metals 
with the vitriolic acid, are called vitriols of thoſe, metals, 
It ſeems as if the metallic part of all vitriels had been for- 
merly ſuppoſed to be copper only; for even the ferrugine- 
ous vitriols have ine name, of cop peras, which is expreſſie 
of copper: the v/7riz/ of zinc is alſo called white copperas. 
There are three neutral vitriolic ſalts, with metallic 
baſes ; or three vitriols of three metallic bodies, product 
ſpontaneouſly, or with very little aſſiſtance from art, viz, 
thoſe of iron, called green vitriol; of copper, called blue 
vitriol; and zinc, called white vitris!, The ſacditious 
vitriols are eſſentially the ſame as the native, 
Vitrials are prepared in Sweden, Germany, England, 
pyrite ſtones. | | 
VITRIOLUM VIRIDE. Green vitriol. The Lt 
tins call it atramentum ſutorivm, becauſe it is uſed for 
blacking leather. | | 5 : 
The method of preparing it is as follows: the pyrite 
ſtones are ſpread about in a large area, the height about 
three feet, and there they lie expoſed to the air, but 3rs 
now and then turned, that they may all be alike cxpoie! 
thereto ; thus they are reduced to a vi!riolic earth, which 
being well waſhed with rain water, the liquor is conveyed 
by pipes into ciſterns ; then it is boiled to a due conliſkence 
in large leaden veſſels, ihrowing in a quantity of old icon, 
which is ſoon conſumed by the lixivium ; at laſ. the Is 
quor is ſet to cool in other veſſels, in whicly are placed 
ſticks for the vit / ia to cryſtallize upon. * 
On analyzing the beſt green vdtriol, it appeared t - 
3 xvi. contained ſomewhar.more than eight of water, 1 
of iron, and one aud a half of pure acid. The Engliſh ks 
triol is purely ferrigineous, but there is ſcarcely any 00 
without ſome admixture of copper. Sixteen ounces © 
Goſlarien vitriol, were found to contain 3 vii. of watery 


++ . * | IF 7 * 3 and neat} 
3 lit. of acid, 3 v. 3 vii. and 9 i. of iron, the 


3 ii. of copper; but it often contains much leis 9 
acid. | | 0 25 : oll of 
> The vitriol of iron diſſolves in about twice its 2 : 
water, and on evaporativg the ſolution, and letting! 
ſhoot, concretes again into thick rhomboidal N 
ſolution of vitriol in water depoſits upon ſtandivg 1 i by 
its metallic baſis; the precipitation is greatly e*P* _ 
boiling heat, by which more of the metal ſeparate „ 
few minutes, than by ſtanding without heat 1 
The further the cryſtals of vii are freed from | . * 
tal, the more eaſily do they part both with their d“ 
with their acid. = | | | 
It is from this kind of vitr1-!, as being the c 


ly extracted; but at preſent this acid is exe 


is uſed as a medium for uniting balſams, &c. with water. 


ſulphur. 


2 
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The medicinal uſes of green vitriol are the ſame as thoſe : 


re 
2 The acid of vitriol retards fermentation 


faction, but in a leſs degree than the nitrous and 
l do ; when it is largely diluted with water, it 
employed for preventing a putrefactive diſpoſition, cor- 


reading bilious acrimony, abating heat, quenching thirſt, 
frengthening the ſtomach, &c. . : 
ne RIOLUM COERULEUM. Blue vitriol, alſo 


called Roman vitriol, vitriol of copper, and Cyprian vi- 
x is prepared in Sweden, Germany, &c. from the 

rite ſtones and copper. It contains much leſs water 
in is in the vitriol of iron, and requires about four times 
the weight thereof for'its ſolution. It hath been, and ſtill 
-. recommended, as a powerful medicine in ſeveral dif- 
orders, as in intermittent fevers, epilepſies, &c. but when 
internally uſed, its effects are ſo violent, that very few 
are ventured to admit it into their practice. Externally 
it is uſed as a mild eſcharotic,:and for reſtraining hzmor- 


« chages 3 alſo ſor removing films from the eyes. 3 4 

* VITRIOLUM ALBUM. White vitriol, or vitriol 
5 of zinc. The metallic part of this kind of vitriol is zinc 
* i other conſtituents are, the vitriolic acid and water. 
nl dometimes it contains iron, and then it hath an ochry ap- 


pearance on its furface. It diſſolves in twice its weight of 
vater. Itis ſometimes given as an emetic, and, as ſuch, 
i is ſpeedy in its effect, and, in debilities of the ſtomach, 
b preferred to other emetics z it is principally uſed exter- 
rally in collyria againſt heat, defſuxion, and inflammation 


obſtructions of the noſtrils from indurated mucus. See 


Neumann's Chem. Works, Dick. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. 
ſn Med. | | | | 
a VOLSALLA. Little Forceps, from vello. 
Alie VvOLVULVOUS. See ILI ACA Pass10. 


VOM ER. The plough-ſhare: It forms the poſterior 
and inſerior part of the ſeptum naſi, and is placed between 
the ofa ſphenoides and palati. It receives at its ſuperior 


perpendicular plate, or naſal lamella of the ethmoid, and 
below it receives the cartilaginous part of the ſeptum. 
VOMICA. See ABSCEss of the LunGs. Dr. Reid 
obſerves in his Eſſay on the Phthiſts Pulmonalis, that tu- 
dercles are found, on diſſection of thoſe who have died of 
this diſeaſe, of all ſizes; from the ſmalleſt granules, to the 


rite | cutting into them, he ſays, they appear of a white ſmooth | 
about cartilaginous ſubſtance. In the ſmalleſt, no cavity or open- 
ut are ng appears; in thoſe farther advanced, on the cut ſurface 
pole ve diſcover ſmall pin-holes; in thoſe {till larger, are one 
which or more cavities containing a fluid like pus; which being 
veyed 


cleared off, in the bottom is perceived ſeveral ſmall open- 


ſtence ings or holes; through which, on preſſing the tubercle, 
iron, matter iſſued, ſimilar to that contained in its cavity. The 
he li lager tubercles, when emptied of their contents, appear 
placed like a ſmall capſula, into which entered a branch of the 


ahera arteria. When the tubercles increaſe, they are 
| termed vomice. Theſe are alſo of various ſizes, from half 
an inch to two or three inches diameter; and are uſu- 
Aly oviform, When found entire, their contents are 
viitſh, yellow, aſh-coloured, greeniſh, and ſometimes 
ud matter; and when ruptured, more or leſs reddiſh. 
wreral branches of the aſpera arteria are ſound opening 
inte theſe vomice ; and they alſo communicate with others 
that lie contiguous; the apertures of the latter, are ragged 
md irregular; of the former, round and ſmooth. f he 


ight of er Vorice are uſually found empty, but on preſſing the 

g it 19 gs, matter iſſues into the bronchia. The branches of 

18. 4 de pulmonary artery and vein running upon the vomice, 
path ue found much contiacted; and ſometimes filled up with 

ted of *0rous ſubſtance z their pendulous ends, hanging looſe 

tes in Þ tne cavities of the vomicæ, completely {hut up and co- 

a yea lered with a thick ſlough. By this we ſee the reaſon, 
eir e, 5 hæmoptoe does not more frequently happen, when 

ater al o gteat a part of the ſubſtance-of the lungs is deſtroyed. 

Pe” nd alſo, when it does take place, in what manner the 

MY mouths- of the bleeding veſſels are ſhut up again. The 

n 


Parts of the lungs contiguous to the vamice are found in- 
_ more or leſs ſolid, and impervious to air blown 
o the trachea; for when the other parts are thus di- 


rations of iron, but the pure ſort only 


» 


inthe eyes; it is a powerful and ſaſe erthine, uſcful in 


part the ſpine of the body of the os ſphenoides, and the | 


i 


bigneſs of a horſe bean, and commonly in cluſters. On | 


„ 8 0 . 
ſtended, they remain depreſſed ; nor is air admitted iuto 
the vomicæ, or at leaſt in. very ſmall quantities. Where- 
ever tubercles or vzmicæ are found, they firmly adhere ta 
the patricles of the lungs near them; by which means a 
communication between their cavities and that of the tho+ 
| rax, is entirely prevented. It is, farther obſerved: that, it 
| feems probable that the ſmall pin-holes perceived in the 
fubſtance of the tubercles, are the apertures of. the exba- 
lent. veſſels; and that the Pus found in them, and ifluing 
out upon preſſure, is the lymph changed into that fluid, 
There is no abſolute criterion by which we can determine, 
when tubercles are firſt formed in the lungs. They are to 
be ſuſpected, when the cough is violent; continued with 
ſhort intermiffione, particularly at night; and viſcid 
phlegm is expectorated with difficultics., But. when the 
cough is accompanied with coldneſs, ſucceeded by fever, 
and matter ſpit up, which precipitatcs in water, there is 
every reaſon to believe that wmice are completely forms 
yy | 85 
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VOMITUS. Vomiting. It is a diſorder of the ſto— 
mach. A-vemiting: and nauſea ſcem to be ſpaſmodic re— 
trograde motions of the muſcular fibres of the oefophagus 
and ſtomach, attended with convulſions of the muſcles of 
the belly and the diaphragm, which, when gentle, creates 
a naufeaz when violent, a jg. Vemiting is moſtly an 
inſtance of dyſpepſia. ee | 
The matter-diſcharged gives different denominations to 
this diforderz a mucous chylous diſcharge of the reliques 
of undigeſted foods is called a pituitous vomiting ; a cou— 
geſtion of bilious matter evacuated this way, conſtitutes 
what is called a bilious vin; blackith, corrupt, green, 
#ruginous, porraceous, &c. are accidents of colour, &c; 
in the contents of the ſtomach that are diſcharged z when 
black blood is thrown up, it is called the black diſcaſe; 
and when the cauſe is in a part. diſtant from the llomach, 
as when a ſtone patles the ureter, &c. it is called a ſymps 
tomatic vomiting, | 1 kk . 8 
The cauſes are various, viz. pregnancy, poiſons, hurts 
on the brain, infammation of the diaphragm, or other 
abdominal vifcera, the motion of a ſhip, or coach, &c. the 
quantity or the quality of the food, irritation of the gula, 
the tranſlation of the morbific matter of ſeveral diſorders _ 
to the ſtomach, worms, a ſtone in the ureters, a congeſ« 
tion of blood about the ſtomach, &c. The proximate 
cauſe is a ſtimulus of the nervous fibres of the ſtomach, 


gullet, or the duodenum. | | | | 
Crudities in the primæ viz are lnown by pituitous vo- 
miting, and a prethve pain about the region of the ſto- 
mach. A laxity of the biliferous duQts are known by 
bilious, chronical, and periodical vomiting, An injury, 
or a ſcirrhus in one of the viſcera, is indicated by chro- 
nical vomitings of long ſtanding, and in which the ſood is 
thrown up before it is digeſled. A ſtone in the kidney, 
or the ureter, may be ſuſpected, if there is a pain in the 
loins, and a diminution of urine. Worms are probably 
attendant if the countenance becomes pale, and if there 
are pains and a gnawing ſenſation in the inteſtines, with 
an unuſual ſpitting aud itching in the noſtrils, | 
All critical vomitings are ſalutary. Symptomatic womit- 
ings are bad when excited by a ſubtil cauſtic acrimony ; 
violent bilious vcn:tings threaten an inflammation ; vomit- 
ing from worms is often a e e ſymptom; fetid 
vomitings are often fatal; a conſtant, or very frequent 
vomiting ſor ſeveral months, gives a ſuſpicion of an ulcer 
in the ſtomach ; when a pain attends in the ſoles of the 
feet, hard drinking is generally the cauſe. | | 
The different cauſes indicate as different methods of 
relief. When pregnancy produces this diſorder, bleeding 
at proper intervals, and gentle laxatives to keep the bowels 
eaſy,-are the propereſt means of relief; though, in thoſe 
inſtances where bleeding endangers a miſcarriage, the 
plethora ſhould be removed by frequent gentle purges : 
when theſe methods fail, and the patient is greatly fa- 
tigued, ſhe may take the pulv. ipecac. gr. ii. vel iii. an 
hour before the vemiting comes on, and repeat it as it is 
required. A light breakfaſt, before the ſickneſs comes 
on, relieves in ſome inſtances ; and in others, the colum- 
bo root, in mint or pepper-mint water, is moſt uſeful. 
When the vomiting proceeds from a weakneſs, or irti- 
tability of the ſtomach, or acrid matter lodged there, in 
eur 3" Ri ol the gout, &c: affecting this viſeus, the 
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columbo root, in conjunction with aromatics, the bark, 
chalybeates, and magneſia or rhubarb, will give the moſt 
effectual relief. 5 a 32 
When the diſorder is ſymptomatic, the original diſor- 
der being relieved, this of courſe ſubſides. | 035 
When bilious vamitingt produce ſpaſms in the ſtomach 
and biliary ducts, the acrimony of the bile muſt be cor- 
rected by diluents and dulcified mineral acids, with bran- 
dy and water, or negus, for the common drink, and if 
W * give a little laudanum. ö 
hen a copious and pungent acid prevails in the ſto- 


mach, let the patient drink plentifully of weak mutton 


broth, to excite the diſcharges, until what is thrown up is 


without any change ih its taſte; after which give magne- 


fia alba in doſes, from 3 fs. to 3 i. and repeat it as often 
as any uneaſy ſymptoms may require it. When the ſto- 
mach is appeaſed, the bark, bitters, and chalybeates may 
be uſed. 3 | OS 
When hard drinking produces frequent v:miting, after a 


gentle emetic, give the bark, with bitters, and the elixir 
olf vitriol. Light chalybeates, particularly the Bath-wa- 
ter, may be uſed as a finiſh to the cure. x 


In any of the above caſes, to palliate the vomiting; the 
ſaline draughts given in the act of fermentation, the bal. 
traum. with the elix. vitr. or a few drops of the tin&t, 


theb. may be now and then repeated. The ſp. nitri dulc. 
_ relieves when theſe fail. | | 


Sometimes when wounds inflame, the ſtomach, though 


diſtant from the injured part, will be rendered ſo irritable. 
as to eject its contents; in this caſe warm oil being poured | 
on the inflamed wound, by removing 1rritability there, 


relieves the ſtomach alſo. Rs | 
Bilious vomitings are powerfully relieved by gentle an- 


timonial emetics, or with ſmall doſes of the tart. emet. 


with rhub. after which bitters, particularly the columbo 


root, and cordials, &c. 


Umiting of blood or hæmatemeſis, is when dark colour- 


ed clotted blood is thrown up from the ſtomach: it is 
_ uſually mixed with much phlegm. This diſcharge is al- 


ways ſymptomatic. A vomiting of blood is uſually preced- 
ed by a tenſive pricking pain in the ſtomach, or the left 
hypochondrium, and the eruption itſelf is almoſt always 
attended with a nauſea, anxiety of the præcordia, and a 
compreſſing pain, as alſo a kind of girding on the ſame 


ſide ; a fainting too often attends. In this caſe there is no 
- cough, as happens when the lungs are the ſeat of the diſ- 
order. | | 


Bloody wemiling is the effect of an indurated ſpleen, 
a varicous ſtate of the vaſa breuia in the upper left portion 
of the ſtomach, or of other veſſels thereabout; women are 
particularly ſubject to this ſymptom about the time of the 
eruption, or on a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, ſrom paſſion, 
frights, grief, pregnancy, &c. It happens in men from 
fuppieſſed hemorrhoids. | | | 

There is danger from the extravaſated blood lodging in 
the bowels, and becoming putridz by which means a dy- 


ſentery, or a putrid fever, may be produced. The bloody 
dvomitings which happen about the middle of pregnancy, in 
| ſome plethoric habits, are rarely injurious. The ſame 
happening during labour, or even in child-bed, if the 


quantity be ſmall, is not often hurtful. Too generally this 


is a fatal diſcharge ; if there is no fever, if the habit is 


plethoric, if any uſual vacuation is obſtructed, hope may 
be indulged ; but if a fever attends, if the blood diſcharged 


be very black and fetid, or if the cauſe is an enlargement 


of the ſpleen, an induration of the liver, or if faintings are 
conſiderable, there is but little hope. 

Diſtinguiſh the pain and heat in the ſtomach, from an 
inflammation there; alſo from blackiſh hæmorrhoidal ex- 
cretions. | oo 

Until the diſcharge by the mouth is ſtopped, abſtain 


from purging medicines; let the diet be cooling, and in 
ſmall quantities; except there is a manifeſt inflammation, 


or plethora, omit bleeding; aſtringents muſt not be ad- 


miniſtered, for they ſtimulate the ſtomach, but opiates, | 


ſuch as the tinct. theb. may be given to four or five drops, 


two or three times a day, or give the following draught 


as the ſymptoms, viz. pains and ſpaſms, may require it, 
R Nitri purif. 5 i. aq. fortf 3 ii. ſyr. e mecon. 3 ii. m. 
If the patient is hot, and the circulation hurried, give 
ſal nitri 3 i. m. in every pint of water that is drank. Emol- 
lient glyſters with nitre relieve the ſpaſmodic affections in 


the ſtomach. If fuppreſſed menſes are the cauſe, give 
| _ 


| 


vo. 


mild emenagogues by the mouth, 
ſtrength, &c. of the patient, and give 
ogue glyſters. If the cauſe is erofi 
ances in the ſtomach, abſorbents 
proper. ; bs Nl | 
When the vomiting ceaſes, and the patient f. 1 
from the ſtagnant blood, give him a e bred 
See Meibomius Diſſert. de Vomitu. Hoff man's Prad. 4 
; VUBRNUS. A wound. Boerhaave gives the f — 
ing deſcription of a wound. A wound is a recent F * 
ſolution of continuity in the ſoft parts, made by . 
ſnarp inſtrument.” But it may be obſerved e 
aye mag ere eee fliarp ones cut into the ind 
r. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe i | 
„ dialyſes. , 85 e * 
ounds that are ſuperficial, when clean | 
blood, &c. are perceptible to the ſight ; . 2 


bleed according to the 

frequent emenz. 
on, from acriq ſub. 
and demulcents will de 


| are too deep to be ſeen into, it is better to examine them 


with the finger than with a probe, and, where 

is too ſmall for the finger, a bougie is better OY — 
on account of its flexibility, eſpecially where it is windin . 
In examining a wornd, we ſhould know the attitude of Fu 
patient when he received it, the kind of weapon, hoy 11 | 


it penetrated, how it was directed, with what force the 


blow was given; it ſhould alſo be obſerved, what Kin 
fluid diſcharges, or did diſcharge itſelf from * 
The knowledge of theſe with the knowledge of our frame, 
the uſe, &c. of each part, enable us to Judge rightly Ne 
the nature of the-wourd, its cure, and conſequences, 
The danger of the wound is, as the ſize of the veſſlg 
that are divided, and the importance of the ured part 
with reſpect to liſe. The nearer a wound is to 2 viel 
part, the more dangerous it is. ound, in the joints ar 
healed with difficu'ty ; ſo are thoſe that are ſituated in any 
part ſubject to conſtant motion, as in the lungs or belly, 
The attending ſymptoms render a wand more or lel 
dangerous. The age, confticution, cuſtoms, habits, and 


the inconveniencies that may be expected, though the pz 


tient does not die, . ſhould be pointed out, or hinted at lealt, 
Dividing a principal artery in a limb, endangers motif 
cation; a principal nerve, inſenſibility, and an atrophy 
thereof, Separation of a tendon deſtroys as much mation 
as depends on that muſcle. A wound in the medulla ſpi- 
nalis cauſes a palſy, or a mortification in the lower parts 
An immoderate ſuppuration in a deep wound, by ablorp- 
tion may cauſe a hectit fever, and conſume the patient in 
a maraſmus. Great loſs of blood endangers a dropſy. A 
wound in the breaſt and lungs, when healed, may be the 
occaſion of a phthiſis pulmonalis; and in any other conl- 


- derable organ, an ulcer may remain, and prove the ſourco 


of a hectic fever, or of a conſumption ; but great cate 


tion is neceſſary in determining the p:ognoſtics of wounds 


particularly thoſe which penetrate into the breaſt, or belly, 
on account of the different ſituation of the viſcera, cf 
which we have no ſign during life. Van Swieten {a5 
that he hath met with many ſuch caſes. See inſtavc-s 
this kind in the Lon. Med. Obſ. and Ing. vol. i. p 

The different ſtates of a wound are included under tio! 


of digeſtion, or the diſcharge of matter ; incarnation, er 
filling up with fleſh ; a cicatrization, or ſkinning over: 


In order to the cure of wounds, eſpecially when the 
are conſiderable, the non-naturals demand our particu/at 


Attention. The air ſhould be dry, and moderately vam 


but not hot; the diet ſhould be moderate, though it maſt 
be neccſſary to allow for cuſtoms, and regard ſhould be 
had to the preſent babit of body; reſt is general nec! 
ſary, but motion hurts the ſuperior parts leſs than it « 
the inferior; as to the excretions, ſtrong purges, Ke. ae 
injurious, but coſtiveneſs muſt be carefully guarded ag 
the affections are to be well regulated, if they 40 
exceſſive in their degree, or if long continued, tnovg! 
but moderately excited, they will be injurious. | 
When extraneous bodies are extracted, if it can be dong 
prudently, the hemorrhages ſuppreſſed, all morbid te, 
fion in the wounded part removed, and the lips & Ute 
wound (where this is required) brought properly rogetdl 
the dreſſings may be pledgits of ſoft lint, covered with d 
of tow, ſpread with ſome digeſtive ointment, 2! 15 
enough to cover the whole; theſe may be ſecured 0f 
means of ſuch bandages as the ſituation of tbe #* 
beſt admits of; the firſt dreſſings uſually remain ute 1 
three days, or until the diſcharge of matter renders! 
ſegaration of them eaſy. After the firſt dreſangs 0. 


* 


'ophy 


1 {ts 


ſource 
t cau- 
bund, 
belly, 
ra, ck 


wih te needle and ligature. 
dh alſo of the femoral, if near che body, generally 
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moved, the dreſſing may be repeated every twelve or 
went -four hours, according as the diſcharge is more or 
10 abundant or acrid. If after the firſt dreſſing a warm 
tle of the ol. tereb. vel balſ. capiv. Theſe applications 
od not be warmed, except when very cold, after ſpread- 
ng the pledgit its ſurface may be juſt warmed by holding 
before the fire; each time that the ſurface of the wound is 
cleanſed, it ſhould be performed by dabbing it gently 
wh ſoft lint, and not wiping it, leſt the tender granu- 
tions ſhould be deſtroyed; the ſurface of the wound 
ould not be made quite dry, but is better for being left 
ſome what moiſt, for thus the digreſſion is leſs interrupted. 
Mr. Sharpe obſerves, that the prineipal interruption to 
the healing of a wound made with a ſharp inſtrument is 
be fungus, and this be would have ſuppreſſed by dry 
lint and a proper compreſs upon it; or if it advances above 
the ſurface of the ſkin, to touch its edges only with ſome 
gentle eſcharotic 3 but it ſometimes bappens: that an ob- 
ſuction to healing is the flabbineſs of a wound, and 
which is generally removed by dabbing it at each dreſſing 
vith the following or ſome ſuch application R Aq. calcts 
Im. ts. tinct. cor. Peruv. ſim. 3 ul, tinct. myrrh. Zi. m. 
Thus, if an ill conſtitution or bad habit of the body is no 
impediment, wounds on the exterior parts are generally 
0 bealed. VV 5 
1 one the wound is filled up with fleſh, pledgits of the 
epulotic cerate uſually effect the laſt intention of cure, or 
the cicatrizing of the wound.  _ Ty EO RTE ' 
There are many accidents which occaſionally are atten- 
dants on wownds in one ſtage or another, ſuch as fever, 
iofammation, a callus, &c. the management of which will 


” 


de learnt from what is already faid under the different ar- 


ticles in which they are noticed. | | 
When a ſmall artery is wounded, if it is divided, it re- 
cds, and the hemorrhage is ſoon ſpontaneouſly reſtrain- 
el; if it is punctured, or partially divided, if it can con- 
„nen be come at, it may be wholly divided, or the 
wour | colarged, and then the artery may be tied, it pro- 
per are proves ineffectual. When a large artery is 
pur £1124 or divided, it muſt be taken up and ſecured 
it Wound, in the axillary 


„mand an amputation of the limb. 

Maunds ſometimes penetrate the cavity of the breaſt 
and belly, and ſometimes injure one or mote of the viſ- 
ceta; the firſt ate known by the probe, the latter by the 


belly are favourzble, and there is no diſcharge from any 
of the viſcera, we may conclude that they are {aſe when 
the viſcera are unhurt 3 in which caſe, aſter excluding the 


air that may have ruſhed into theſe cavities, treat them as. 


limple wounds. The air may be excluded as follows: 
make the patient infpige ſtrongly, keeping the wound 
clolely covered, then uncover it after this full inſpiration, 
ad let the patient at the ſame time make a full and pow- 


eriu] effort as in expulſion of the feces ; thus the includ-. 


ed air will be driven out at the orifice : repeat this pro— 
ceſs as oiten as it may ſeem neceſſary, If any of the viſ- 
cera have protruded and are unhurt, return them with all 
ſpeed; but, if wounded, uſe the glover's ſuture, leaving 
three or four inches of the ligature out of the wound. If 
the protruded viſcera have been expoſed to the air, it may 


be neceſſary, before the return of them, to uſe a fomenta- 


tion of warm milk and water, with a little ſweet oil. In 
al theſe caſes flannel is the beſt bandage, becauſe it gives 
Way and retreats as the breath doth require. 


| | 
Wands in the principal internal blood-veſſels are all 


deemed mortal ; but blood is ſometimes diſcharged from 
ſmaller veſſels into the cavity of the breaſt or of the belly ; 
if this happens in the breaſt it agenſions a difficulty o 
breathing, which difficulty is worſt when the patient 
man ereCt poſture ; though, if blood is diſcharged int 
th the cavities of the breaſt, the patient can only 1 
on his back, and ſtand in an ere& poſture. To diſcharge 
this blood, if the wound is inthe lower part of the breaſt, 
lay the patient on the wounded ſide, and with a probe 
Puſh back the lungs, that the blood may paſs out; if the 
wund is in the upper part of the breaſt, an opening 


wult be made at the back part thereof, allowing the other 


digeſtive is required, add to the ung. baſilicon. flay, a lit- 


| 


x 
*| 


1 
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to cloſe; the proper place for this aperture is between 
the third and fourth of the falſe ribs, counting from be- 
low upwatds, and about five inches from the ſpine., But, 
until the hæmorrhage appears to have ceaſed, which may 
be judged of by the ſtrength and equality of the pulſe, bod 
the warmth of the patient's extremities, the operation will 


be uſeleſs. When the opening is made, the expulſion of 


the matter is aſſiſted by the efforts of reſpiration, as al- 
ready hinted at, for the diſcharge of air. In theſe caſes 
the patient muſt be kept ſtil}, mild aſtringent balſamic ind 
jections may be uſed, and gentle opiates may be given 
if a cough attends, If blood is poured into the belly, here 
will ſoon be laborious breathing, anxiety, and intermitting 
pulſe, '&c. if the diſcharge of blood is ſmall, the Fel 
lomeumes recovers, but, if conſiderable, it generally 


proves fatal. 


When a nerve is wotinded, a variety of alarmieg ſymp- 
toms comes on in proportion to the fineneſs and, tenſeneſs 
of the part it is attached to, and the peculiar irritability of 
the conſtitution ; when the pain occaſioned thereby. is ex · 
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treme, it ſometimes is relieved only by dividing the nerve: 


this accident is ſoon diſcovered by the ſharp ichor which 
diſtils from the part, and its excoriating the circumjacent 
parts. When a tendon is wounded, the ſame ſymptoms 
follow as when a nerve is injured, but oily they do not 


lo ſudden!y appear. The molt common appliFatigns to 
AV 


wounded nerves and tendons. have been the ſybcil ſpiritus 
ous ſorts, ſuch as the ol, tereb, &, but they ars produe- 
tive of the worſt ſymptoms z inſtead of theſe, put the limb 
into the <aſieſt poſition, keep the wounded part free from 
cold air, avoid ſpirituous and hot applications, und in their 
ſtead, apply a warm bread poultice, having {i:ſt covered 
the wound with lint; or inſtead of the poultice, cloths may 
be applied after dipping them in warm oil, or warm oil 
and vinegar mixed in equal parts, warm fomentations may 
be uſed before the application of the poultice, if inflam- 
mation attends, or ſeems to be approaching, Ls 
Wounds in the joints, when they are inflifted with cut- 
ting inſtruments, or with heavy weapons falling on them, 
are attended with danger. Though the v 0:24 1s ſmall its 
con'equences are often grievous, from irritation, from de- 
ſtruction of the ligament, from the lots of ſynovia, &c. 


Much depends on the habit; from a large wound in the 


ancle, cauſed by a fracture, nothing remarkable hath fol- 


lowed; and fatal conſequences have been the reſult of a 


ſmall one. However favourable appearances may be, a 


| guarded prognoſtic ſhould always be given. Large wounds 
ducharge that iſſues from them; if the ſymptoms attend- | 
ing a 19nd that penetrates into the cavity of the breaſt or 


of the joints almoſt always require amputation, The liga- 
ment of the patella being divided by a ſharp-edged inſtru- 


ment hath frequently been followed by a loſs of the leg. 


The tibia being broke from the aſtragalus, and attended 
with lacefation, makes an amputation adviſeable. A 


mere inciſed wound into a joint, from letting in air and 


injuring the ligamentous parts, have often proved fatal, 
when a timely amputation would have ſaved the patient. 
In contuſions of the joints from heavy bodies cruſhing 
them, if a gangrene 1s waited for before amputation is 
performed, it will be left until it is too late : the patient 
ſcldom lives until the mortification begins to ſeparate z 
bur is taken off by the fever and local malady. The two 


great conſequences to be avoided in wounds of the. joints 
are inflammation and pain; the firſt is to be attempted by 
bleeding and purſuing the antiphlogiſtic plan; the latter, 
by the poſition of the limb and by opiates. The moſt re- 
laxed poſition of the limb is the beſt. If no tumefaCtion 


comes on, emollient applications are not wanted, but re- 
pellents and-preventativesz.'if tumefaction, tenſion, &c. 
appear, immediately apply emollients. There is a ſymp- 
tomatic fever generally attendant, exeluſive of any other 
circumſtances, and this is ſometimes attended with fuch a 
diſcharge as to reduce the patient greatly, and on this ac- 
count amputation. becomes neceſſary. Where the joint is 
ſpoiled by preſſure, or by gun-ſhot, the injuries of the 
bone require attention as well as that of other parts, and 
the diſcharge of the ſynovia : theſe ſeldom do well under 
the 1 . * 
Gun-ſhot wounds. See SCLOPETOPLAGA. _ 
See Celſus, Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, the Engliſh Tranſ- 
lation, p. 40, &c. or the ſame Aphoriſms with Van 
Swieten's Commentaries; Heiſter's Surgery, Gooch's 
Practical Treatiſe of Yonnds. : | 
| WARNAS, 
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ARNAS. Vinegar of philoſophers. 


WINTERANUS CORTEX. Winter's 


bark, called alſo port. Magellanicus. The tree 


is called Magellanica aromatica arbor, and Winter's cinna- 
mon tree. In Dr. Lettfom's edition ef Dr. Fothergill's 
works, is given a drawing of a branch from the tree with 
he flowers, and there the tree is named Winterana aro- 
matica. 5 | 5 
Captain Winter was the firſt who made the bark of this 
tree known in Europe: he brought it from the Streights of 


Magellan in the year 1579. Cluſius deſcribes this barkan | 


his Exot. p. 75, and calls it by the name of its firſt im- 
porter; hence the name of cortex Winteranut or Win. 
ter's bark. It has rarely been brought amongſt us, and 
hath been ſo little known, that Pomet, in his Materia 
Medica, deſcribes the canella alba for it; others have 
copied him, and cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed the uſe of the 
canella inſtead of the cort. Winteran. the canella is alſo 
generally called cort. Winteranus. In 1691, Mr. George 
andaſyd brought ſome ſpecimens of branches,” &c. from 
| this tree, and gave them to Sir Hans Sloane, who drew 
up an account of the tree, and it was inſerted, with a 
figure, in the Philoſ. Tranſact. for 1693. But a more 
perfect deſcription hath been obtained by the joint aid of 
Captain Wallis, Joſeph Banks, eſq. and Dr. Solander, who, 
in the year 1766, were in thoſe parts where it is indige- 
nous. Tt is only the bark of this tree that is of any value, 
and that is deſcribed as being of different degrees of 
thickneſs, from a quarter to three quarters of an inch, 


a a dark cinnamon-colour ; if it is rubbed it hath an aro- 


' matic odour, and to the taſte is pungent, hot, and ſpicy, 


” au os 


W. 


nella alba hath been almoſt always uſed. The Winters tor 


whence the canella alba muſt evidently be a very im- 


leſs bitter. 
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its effect on the 
given out. 
Dr. Morris inſerted in the fifth vol. of the Lon. Meg 
Obſ. and Inq. ſome experiments on the JYinter's bart 
by which it appears to be a peculiar kind of aſtringent; 
alſo, that though it gives its virtues very freely to rec- 
tified and to proof ſpirit, yet water diffolves its ſoluble 
parts moſt freely. The Doctor recommends this bart x 
excellent for covering the diſagreeable taſte of ſena ang | 
ſome other drugs, not more agreeable to the taſte. 
When Captain Winter firſt brought this bart from the 
Streights of Magellan, the ſailors uſed it as a ſpice, and 
afterwards found it uſeful in the ſcurvy ; for which 1: it 
hath been extolled ; but unhappily as its ſubſtitute the ca. 


palate is flowly imparted, but durable when 


is much more powerful as a ſtimulant than the canella 
alba; it is uſeful to promote digeſtion, alſo as a flimulant 
in paralytic and dropſical diſorders ; in which laſt, when 
the ſecretions may probably be promoted by a ſtimulus, 
the Winter's bark deſerves to be preferred. In ſome in- 
ſtances of remitting and intermitting fevers, it hath been 
given with advantage, as a ſabſtitute for the Peruvian bark: 


proper ſubſtitute for it. e Fo 

The Winter's bark is in larger pieces than the canella 
alba, of a more rugged ſurface, a deeper colour, more 
agreeable ſmell, a warmer taſte, is more pungent, and 
The canella alba is in rolls, ſomewhat thicker 
than cinnamon, and is the double bark of the tree from 
whence it is taken, | | 


WORMIANA os, i. e. Triquetra os. 


X AN 


ANTHIUM, i. e. Bardana major. 

XERANTHEMUM, #npog, from dry, and 
| avlog, a flower. The dry flower. Cluſius calls 
kt ptarmica. It is commonly called the immortal herb, 
becauſe its lowers may be preſerved many years. It has 
no known medical virtues. _ 2 
XERASIA, from Eneos, ary. A ſpecies of alopecia, 
conſiſting in a dryneſs of the hairs, for want of due nour- 

iſhment. They look woolly like powder. | 
XEROPHTHALMIA, from £105, dry, and opbanuin, 
a pain in the eyes. A dry lipitude, i. e. when the eye is itchy, 
dry, hot, rough, the eye-lids covered with dry ſcales, and 1t 
is painful to behold the light, 


o 


It is alſo called ſcleroph- 


d 


1 
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an de. A 
ſclerophthalmia, or hard lippitude, is an inflammau 
of the eye, attended not only with a hardneſs 5 
ſlowneſs of motion, but with a pain and reduefs. 7 e 
eyelids, in this affection, are hard and dry, nevcr effu g 
any moiſture, with ſmall, writhed, dryiſh, mucous col 
| cretions, in their corners, and a difficulty of opening 
them after ſleep, on account of their drynels. The * 
rophthalmia is ſaid to be a leſſer degree of the ſclerop! 
thalmia. James's Med. Dict. SY 
In Dr. Cullen's Syſtem of Noſology, this 153 vane 
the ſpecies called ophthalmia tragi, and 1s ſynonymous d 


| Sauvage's ophthalmia ficca. Dr. James obſerves th# 


- 
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15 2 kind of inflammation, whoſe general characters are 
zin and redneſs, but it differs from an inflammation in a 
property peculiar to itſelf, which is dryneſs, 
XIPHIUM. It hath the fruit and flower like the iris, 
with a bulbous root. Boerhaave takes notice of eleven 
ſpecies» Their virtues are like thoſe of the gladiolus. 
num, from £199» a ſword, and ed a ſhape. 
XIRASIA, i. e. Xeraſia. 


XIPHCEIDES. The enfiform cartilage of the ſter- | 


XYTOCASTA, i. e. Caſia lignea. | 
XYLOCINNAMOMUM. The wood of the cinna- 


mon tree. I ; 
XYDOCOCCA. The internal grains of the fruit of 
the carob tree. | 
XYLON. It is a ſhrubby plant in Egypt, which bears 


a kind of cotton; the leaves have the ſame qualities with 
the althæa. 


XYRIS. Stinking gladdon. 
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; bark AWS. See FRAMBOESIA, It is a diſtemper en- 
nelly N demial to Guinea and the hot climates in Africa, 
ulant The people there have it only once in their lives, 
when At firſt it is unattended with pain or ſickneſs; it makes 
ulus, its firſt appearance in little ſpots on the cuticle, not big- 
Ie in- in's poi hich increaſe daily, and become 
ger than a pin's point, Which incre Ys 


been protuberant like pimples 3 ſoon after the cuticle frets off, 


bark: | -becomes white, and then, inſtead of pus or ichor, there 
1 appears a clear lymph which dries into white ſloughs or 
ſordes, under which is a red fungus; theſe increaſe gra- 
dually; ſome to the ſize of a ſmall wood-ſtrawberry; 
** | others to that of a raſberry; others again exceed the 
0 hrgeſt mulberry, which in ſhape it much reſembles ; they 
c n ne on all parts, but moſt in the genitals, anus, arms, and 
OY face; when they are large there are few, when ſmall 
there are many. The black hair in the yaws turns white 
and tranſparent. : Fg | 
This diſorder is not dangerous if ſkilfully managed. It 
1 infeftious. — _ | | 
As ſoon as the patient is obſerved to be infected with 
this diſeaſe, he mnſt be confined to a place where he may 
remain alone; then give the quantity of a nutmeg morn- 
ing and evening with forty or fifty drops of the antimonial 
wine in a draught of a decoCtion of ſarſaparilla. 
R th. mineral. i. ſs. antim. crud. ppt. & theriac. 
androm, à à 3 i. ſyr. alb. q. ſ. f. electar. f | 
When the diſeaſe ſeems to be at a ſtand, give calome] 
lo a5 to excite a ſalivation, to the quantity of a pound and 


anella 


\ 


re- | | 
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a half in twenty-four hours; let the diſcharge then decline 
gradually, purge gently, and give the decoct. ſarparil. 


The ulcers may be touched with the following ſolution : 
ſolutio. 


the ſpreading of the diſeaſe, deſiſt, and give alteratives, 
ſuch as recommended in the lepra, and dreſs the parts 
with the following. „ 

R Ungt. baſil. flav. 3. 1. merc. cor. rub. lævigat. 3 1. 
alum. uſt. 3 ſs. m. I | 


little burnt alum. _ 


ſometimes given as an internal. When nodes attend, the 


callous ſkin, and the uſe of an eſcharotic ointment, will 
be found very effectual. 3 | 
See Edinb. Med. Eſſays; James's Med. Dict. Brooks's 
and the London Practice of Phylic. | 
YPSILOGLOSSI. The muſcles called baſiogloſſi. 
| YPSILOIDES OS, 1. e. Hyoides os. 
YUCCA. Indian bread. It is a plant with a thick 


grows in America. It is not the caſſavi, but a thick 
fleſhy root, affording a ſoft pulp. See Raii Hiſt, _ 
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ZAARA. A name for the morbous watching. 


us with Z. An ancient character for myrch, but at pre- 
that i ſent it ſignifies ginger. | | | 
* 


[ 


| ZACINTHA, alſo called cichoreum verrucarium, Wart 


{s and | | 
. The | | 


Z A C 


| ſuccory. It grows in Italy, and is noted for its power of 
deſtroying warts. 3 | — 

Z ARNI CH, 1. e. Arſenicum. f 

ZARUTHAN, A hard and unequal tumor of the 
breaſt, 


8 N- 


ö [ 
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R Merc. ſublim. corroſiv. 5 i. ſp. vin. R. 3. ii. m. f. 


If the ſalivation in its progreſs ſeems ineffeCtual to ſtop 


Then cicratize with the epulotic cerate mixed with a 
The ſolution of the merc. coroſ. alb. in ſp. vin. is 


diſeaſe is incurable. If after the cure of this diſeaſe a pain 
is fixed in the feet, in this caſe warm bathing, paring the 


tuberous root, and leaves reſembling thoſe of the aloe. It 
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breaſt, attended with pain, which is not quite continual ; 
and a burning heat, much like what happens in a cancer, 
whence u is called a ſpurious cancer, | 


ZEDOARTA, called alſo gedwar, colchicum Zeylani- 
cum, haronkaha, zedoary. It is the.root of an Eaſt In- 


&c. It is coſtus Arabicus, or ,coſtus Arabicus ſcapo 
veſtito, flocibus ſpicatis albis, brafteis ovalibus, fructu in 
pedicula ſingulari. Linn. Arabian zedoary. But accord- 
ing to the Pharmacopceia of the Edinb. college, it is the 
ammomum ſcapo nudo, ſpica laxa truncata. Berg. Mat. 
Med. p. 4. Mr. Cuitis, in his Catalogue of Medicinal, 
&c. Plants in the London Botanic Garden, ſays, it is the 
Kemptferia rotunda, Linn. It is brought chiefly from 
Bengal, in oblong pieces, about the thickneſs of a little 
finger, and two or three inches long; or in roundiſh ones, 
called zerumbeth, about an inch in diameter, of an aſh 
colour on the outſide, and white within. The long and 
the round are the roots of the ſame plant, the. body of 
which is round, and theprot uherances long. | 
Chuſe ſuch as is.denſe, ſolid, of a fine taſte and ſmell, 
bitteriih, moderately acrid, and that emits an aromatic 
flavour in powdering or chewing, and ſuch as is large, and 
not wrinkled, nor perforated. It ſhould be kept dry. 

It impregnates water with its ſmeil an a light bitteriſtr 
taſte. The ſpirituous tincture ſmells weaker than the 
watery, but it taſtes ſtronger; diſtilled with water it yields 
2 ponderous eſſential oil, which is hot and pungent. 

This root is a warm ſtomachic; its ſpitituous extract is 
the beſt preparation. In colics, attended with a diar- 
rhœa and pain in the inteſtines, 1. of the powder, taken 
three times a day, gives great relief. In flatulencies it is 
very uſeful, eſpecially if joined with opium. Simon Pauli 
ſiys that it excels in diſpelling wind. In general, the 
doſe is from gr. v. to 3 ſs. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

ZERNA. An ulcerated impetigo. Some expreſs by 


it lepra. | 


ZERUMBET. See ZEDOARI1A. It is alſo a ſpecies of 
ginger, viz. amonium Serumbet, or amomum ſcapo nudo, 
ſpica oblonga obtuſa. Linn. Broad-leaved wild ginger. 

ZIBACH. Quickſilver. DE 

 ZIBETHUM. Civet. It is an unctuous odoriferous 
ſubſtance, about the conſiſtence of honey or butter, of a 
whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh colour, ſometimes black- 
iſh. It is brought from Brazil, the coaſt of Guinea, and 


part of the belly of an animal of the cat kind. The bag 
hath an aperture externally, by which the c:vet is extract- 
ed. Its ſmell is fragrant, and too ſtrong to be agreeable, 
except it be diluted. It hath an unctuous and ſubacrid 
taſte, and is uſed in perfumes. It does not diſſolve in 
ſpirit nor in water, but unites with oils both expreſſed and 
diſtilled, and with animal fats. Water by diſtillation 1s 
impregnated with its odour, and ſpirit by digeſtion. Rubbed 
with mulcilage it mixes with water. | | 


- The black fort from the Eaſt Indies is not ſo good as the 
American, but this latter is often adulterated, See Neu- 


manns Chem. Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. 
ZINCUM, alſo called zinchum, zincthum, tutenague, 


or tutenag, ſpelter, blende, blackjack, and zinc. It is a 


metalline marcaſite, or a bluiſh white metal, ſomewhat 
reſembling lead. Stahl firſt explained what it was, ſee 
his Metallurgia | > | 

Zinc crackles during the bending of it, and quickly 
breaks, though it is ſomewhat duCtile. It 1s about ſeven 


times ſpecifically heavier than water; it begins to melt in | 


a moderate red heat, and very ſlowly calcines on a con- 
tinuance of the fire. N 
thin, burning, fulminating, with a bright deep green or 
bluiſh green flame, and ſubliming into white light flowers, 
which concrete about the upper part of the veſſel into thin 
eruͤſts, or ſoft looſe filaments, like down or cobwebs, call- 
ed philoſopher's wool. 9 3 

It is extracted from a ſoit of lapis calaminaris, which is 


dian plant. According to Weſton, in his Univ. Botaniſt, 


In a moderate white heat it flows. 


q einger. 
the Eaſt Indies. It is found in bags, ſituated in the lower 


diſesſes, and ſometimes with good effects, 


and rendered leſs aromatic. 


its ore. In its metallic form, and in that of a calx, 


ſolves readily in all acids, and precipitates f 
moſt all the other metallic bodies. 8 


The white vitriol is made from pure zinc, by difolutian 
and cryſtallization. The 


it diſ. 
m al. 


in the diluted vitriolic acid, 
calx (commonly called flowers of zinc) were 
kept under the names of pompholix, and of nihil 

The preparations of Zinc are employed in external ag, 
cations, as ophthalmias, particularly againſt thin della : 
of rheum, and as aſtringents, which effect they have s 
the zinc is finely levigated, without acrimony or iititat | 
Taken internally they prove emetic. Sas 

The flowers of zinc were firſt uſed as an internal m 
cine by the celebrated chemiſt Glauber, but w 
known in practice till Dr. Gaubius, of Leyden, 
account of their virtues in his Adverſatia. They have 
fnce been much employed in convulſive and ſpaſmoiic 
Even obſli- 
nate epileplies have been rendered much leſs violent by 
their ule. Like all other medicines, however, in diſeaſc; 
of this claſs, their good effects are often only temporary 
and they often fail altogether. When the flowers are by 
nuine, a grain or two generally at firſt excites 2 1avſe1 or 
ſickneſs 3 but by degrees a confiderable doſe may be taken 
with little or no ſenſible effect. As they are fable to he 
adultetated, it may be proper to mention, as tells of that 
purity, that they make no efferveſcence with acids; and 
that, when expoſed to a ſtrong heat, they become yellow; 
but, on cooling, turn white again, 

By a mixture of zinc with copper, in different propor. 
tions, are made the compound or artificial metals, called 
braſs and prince's metal. See Neumann's Chem. Works; 


lorme 
album. 


(te 
ere little 
Lare an 


Dick. of Chemiſtry; Lewis's Mat. Med. edit. 3. 


ZINGIBER. Ginger. Alſo called zinziber, gingihil 
foeminia, and iris latifolia tuberoſa. It is the root of a 
reed-like plant, growing {pontaneouſly in both the Indies, 
in China, &c. It is brought to us in knotty, branched, 
flattiſh pieces, freed from the outer bark, of pale colour, 
and fibrous texture, It is diſtinguiſhed into white and 
brown, but they are both the ſame root; the former is 
cleaned and dried, the latter is ſcalded, more {h:ivelled, 
That which is the Jeait f- 
brous is reckoned the beſt. It is the amonium z/nn:r, 
or amonium ſcapo nudo, ſpica ovata. Linn. Common 
his root is warm and aromatic, but not ſo heating 25 
one would expect from its penetrating heat, and the pun- 
gency of its taſte, as well as from the fixedneſs of its prin- 
ciples. It gives out all its virtues to rectified fpiri: of wine, 
and the greater part of them to water. In diltillation wi- 
ter raiſes its whole flavour, but ſpirit leaves it nearly al 


| behind. | 


Ginger is uſed in cold and flatulent diſorders with ſom? 
advantage; alſo when there is a laxity, or debility of the 
inteſtines. It effects are more durable than thoſe of the 
peppers, but it is not ſo heating. See Lewis's Mat. Med, 

ZONA. A kind herpes, and runs round the boch. 
'The eryſipelas phlyctænodes. 

ZOOTOMIA, from gon, an animal, and Tyre, i ci. 
The diſſection of animals. | | 

ZOSTER ERYSIPELAS, i. e. Eryſipelas Phlyctz- 
nodes. 

ZOSTER. The phlogoſis erythema of Cullen. 

ZOSTER (Herpes) i. e. Eryſipelas phlyct nodes. 

ZV GOM, i. e. Os Mala. See MaLARU AH 053% 

ZI GOMATICUS MUSCULUS. It is called 57% 
maticus major, by Albinus and Winſlow. It atiſes fly 
from the zygomatic proceſs of the cheek bone; and is . 
ſerted into the cornea of the mouth, which this moſck 
with its partner draws outwards and upwards. : 

ZYGOMA'FICUS PROCESSUS. From the anterior 
middle part of the temporal bone goes a proceſs, whic 
joining another from the cheek-bone, they together form 


an arch called by this name. 
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Cinnamomum | 
Javanenſis Caſſia Lign. &Folium. Carrot, Deadly 
Sylveſtris Malabarida 

Cinnamomum 
Canis Carchariaſ 


Cartilaginoſum 


Canna Domeſtica Cruris 
Caryophyllon Plinii 
Caryophyllus Aromat. Caſſia Caryeph. 
Caryophyllus Hortenſis { 
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Convolvulus Minor 
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Capillares Vermiculi 
Capillaris Medius(Aureus) Adianthum 
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Lign. Monſpel. 
Spermatica Corda 
Piper Indicum 
Capſulæ Renales. Capſulz Atrabilariz 
Venz Portz.Capſula Com. Gliſſ. 
Caput Gallinaceum 
Capus Obſtipium 
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Carameno Hyboucouhu Americanus |Caſtanea Fquina 


Carbos Theoph, 
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Carchedonicus 
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Cardialgia Sputateria 
Cardinal Flower 
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aſma Emolliens 
Cardiaca Paſſio 
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Cardinalis Flos 
Carduus La. Syt. 
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Carduo Cnicus 
Carduus Acanthus 
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Allium Chadloch Kapiſtrum | Chondrilla Hiſpanica a 
Cataplaſma| Chaerefolii Chaerophyllum Rara fe A 
ib. Chaerophyllus Percepier | Chondropharyngzus 7 
ib. |Chaff | Achne| Chondrus .— 
Cataracta Chalandra Calandra | Chordapſus * an 
Catarrhus Chalapa — Chovanua * 
ib. ] Chalazion Chalaza| Chriſtianz Rad. Ni 
ib. | Chalk Creta Chriſtmas Roſe — Heleborus Nb 
ib. French Steatites, Morochthus Flower 4 
halis,Catarrhus} Black Treta Nigra Chriſtopher (Herb) Chriltep® 10 
Muſcipula] Non-efferveſcent. Creta Non- effet v. Chronical 
Canis] Chalcedony Achates| Chrycocolla 1 
Cupe])la Chalcoideum T!uneiforme Os. Ext.] Chryſanthemum : Wee 
Crucibulum f | Chryſantuen 
| | } - | 


i N D F I 1 
| | | N Jacobæ Coal (Scotel 4. Fan 5 N | | | 
Chryſanthemum Alpinun 1 Alpin A | | 8 Carbo Foſſilis Conſolida Rubra Tormentill 0 T1 if 
0 (Hard ſeeded) Chryſanthemoides] Cobre Verde N Minima Bellis aer ee Meſpilus Fol. ſubrot, &c. iN 
: Chryſanthemum Leucanthemum | Cobus de Ci 30jobil Media Bellis Maj wcron Bombar 1 
; 3 : e Cipo Boit ; is Major, & Bugula |Cott . * 11 
Bellis Major Cocao Americæ e mw Brunella | Cot 1 lain e 
hy Ind. Battatas Canad. | Cocao , PENG Aurea Cordjz ; mo Cotyle & Buphthalmum | | 
. te Corvinus La \ Chamæciſtus Cotula Fœti P n N 
| Aficanum Affricanum Tine! Cocatrics ys Lees Conſound (Midfle) BuoulalC 5 oetida. Chamæmelum Fetidum 'S 
7 Chryſitis Lythargyrum Cocci Orien altliſcus} Conſtantinople ane edum : Craſſul 
n } N a rientales Cocculus Indus| 8 P . |Cotyled . | * 
by Chryſobalanus Nux Moſchata |Coccinella Indus] Sweet Hoof Blatta Byzantia yiedon Marina Androſace i | 
. Car loberillus Beeryllus Cocculæ Offic ©, Coccinilla| Conſtitution ©, Temperament NE. LeQuli J 
k Chryſocome © Elichryſum | Cocculus "TW _ of ape Conſtri ctor Inferior P BE "2/2300 Fiſſure | Fiſſura 11 
T, Chryſolachanol Atriplex{ Coccum Inſectorium ee Medius Pharynx eee Contra Apertura i; 1 
. Chrylolite Chryſolithus| Coccus x: ms Superior ATR ounterpoiſon Contrayerva 1138 
tis mel Aurantia Hiſpalenſis ; Palma Coccifera Pha : . Ro Cough G 1 
* ryſumelea urantia Hiſpalenſis Cacti Coceinill ryngislnferior. Crico Pharyn C Tuſſis 114 
Caryſopus G ladicus, &c Coccinilla eee Phthiſis 3 Pertuſſis | 
Chy:c 1yius| Cochlea C = | ontagion : Ping. ib. qi 
, (hymiater latrochymicus ellis g Androſace Contra Fiſſure | wr Rheumatic ib. 1 
— euymiſtry Chemia La idea Cochlita |Contrayerva Virg, Serpentari Virg. C WN 5 ib. 1 
Cborum Faba Zgyptia |C "Io ib. |Contulion a Virg. Coup de Soleil Ictu ; un 
vn dreh (Sweet) Moth's e he Armor. Raphanus Ruſt. Convallaria Li Contuſa Cow us Fg on 1138 
tl 4x 2 -0E | f ili 6 | ih 
* Ciceri Sylveſtri, &c. Glaux Dioſcoridis (Gerz . . Convallaria Polyg. —— it der. Cicuta Aquatica _ 
_ (ches Ef Cicer (Moor) 5 4407 [Convolyulus nico Pulls Cow: age Phaſeolus Zurrat, "ty 
lim Cichorenm Latifohum Endivia| Cockenille Cas) ay Convolvulus Cowfli Phaſcolus Zurrat, ; 
FR * Yerracarme Zacintha Cocker-nut Tree Palma Coc 7 a Jalapa falapa apo Paralyfis di 
Rl Cichorium Cichureum [Cockle + 5 Na Os Turpethum Turbith Cowllips (Jeruſalem) Se. 111 
ar Cicuia { Beta | Cockle g Loli 5 Americans Jalapa, and Meco- Co. Sea > man it 
nus Cicata Verola Cicuta Aquat. Cockle Nigell Grim *} achana Alba Cowflips | Manati J 
Nad. Cicutaria Chærophyllum Cochineal - 15 n 0 Mechoacana Mechoacana Alb.] Co 3 Auricula Urſi 1 | 
um Fatua Cicuta Minor |Cochinille | | occuulla Colubr. | Pareira Brava|C 5 . Femur. | ! 
ile — PhellandriumAquaticum Coco Palma Caches Ind. | Battatas Hiſp. Seelen ae N 25 10 Fagara Maj. i 
thus alultris | ib. Codagopala i Braſſica Mariti A cot; acaxocotlifera | 'F; 
As ae 9 Myrrhis 8 Pulli 5 Ges been Maritimus ö & nden (lier) Cancer Fluviatilis 14 
reſtis inz Sem atouicum | Cod Fiſh ie e Eg | ib. 1 
ON, Cinchonn VW eiff be Major Soldanella | * 5 8 Oculi Cancrorum 11 
Ince Civeres Rufſica Clavellati Cineres | Codianum eee SyIr. Con vulſon Spaſmus Clonic lc ab * Mi-ẙcrpiones 1 
heir Cineritium Cupella] Cœliflaos Cœlifal ib. Convulſions Conviilſio. pod e | Malus Sylveſtris | ol 
hie Cimabar Cœruleum Foſſile Arn g ne In Pregnancy _ Abortio pa * ing of the joints Erepitus | : 
Way | of Antiniony 1 eee 1 Lapis Conyza ee 3 e Berries Empetrum. Mont. &c. | | 
Kult ConcharisGrzeorum.SanguisDracon. | Coffee | | azuli 5 Zthiopica Elich ee rambe Maritima. Braſſica Sylveſtris | - 
44. Cuame hi h ſe 8 re | | Co ca Aqu "of 10 ry um Cramp 1 
etch mm Lis and Caſſia | Coif | Pileus Me: Jacobaea Aquatica. Crane Berries I TY 
ib, . ignea Coira us| Maj. Vulg. B * . Ua Gruina HY 
u c. CiamouTree(Malabar) CaſtiaLign Colchicum Illyricum | ab 1 Copaiba 8 | accharis 9 _ 5 8 1 
Padu, Will. CafſiaLign.Cann ela Alba, Fol. Cold | odactylus Copaiva Capivi Ralf (Bloody) Geranium Sanguinarium I. 
ib. Comamura _ Cinnamomum | (A | Frigus Copaifera Offic. '| (Crow's Foot) Geranium Ba- 
Ciuquefoil ' ) Gravedo | C s Foot) . a 
eraſſus 0 9 —_ Pentaphylium (Expoſure to, when hot) Baln if x '6-4g | F trackioides 
_ Gon : Gone * x20 gn Eryngium Ze Hanicum Fs of . de { — 28 
eKengl = _. Uvu olewort | 6 > 2 1 cs 0 5 7 ; umbinum 
rolle _ Circulus Sea ME vey, Sativa] Flowersof | 1 Ie Geranium Moſchatum 1 
aputia Are N Cirſocele | Colic | | ollen Tiincture of 5 8 | | ib #\ 
yum — | Agyrta | Coliail ica Cement Cæmen f - den Dura Mater bt, 
Iyrrhis ory Glaſs . Collar Bones Clavi Nil Zement | ing 9 eee. mn | Molmprrom = 
Caſeus ase Palatoſalpingzus | Collaterales Penis Erecte aviculz | Copperas Vitriolum rhe ol Oxyacantha Spina Alba 0 
ne Creuncal alis A e ee rectores Penis Corachobrachialis PEAR ed ee 4. Cataputia Minor FF 
Ganum werben Apyrtz | Colocaſia Taba ut Lotio Coral (Red) Corallium N Crayfiſh 12 * Fluviatilis & Can- = 
Thon: 1 Adnata] Coloquintida M” gyptia | Coralloides Dent n C cer Fluviatilis, & Creviſ. Bi 
Beliondh ſampelos Pareira Pareira Brava Colt's Foot *4 olycynthis | Coralwort 'D aria | Creeper (Bearded) Cru ina * 
Chein clue (Dwarf) Chamzciſtus|— (strange Tuſſilago Corchoron be lis 8 Chylus = 
Vuun ps 8 Ladanum | Colubrina ge) 8 N e Che . A eee | 8. 17 
Cicer 1 Creticus eee 8 Virg. Cordia Sebeſtina e e Crenatum Floſ. Crenatum 90 tf 
Mie krago „ , Lapi - LfonpeNvon Vol { 
ian Citaria 7 Adin 7 Emerus Minor | Cordials 4 75 iaca|Creſpinus | erbat 4 { 
Alfne oo eee 855 1 ib. Coriander Fee eptica|Craſles | is 2 
Myſt _ PT dinner py e quoſ e , pere Brenda Common Garden Naſturtium Hort Wo 
nes Fel. trusAurantium. AurantiaHiſpalen . | hs - Caros| . Legitima Cretica ile Water, Creſſio, & Naſturti . { 
Le palenſis © SGnaphal 8 retica : um Aq. 
Forms mon Vulg. Limonam oma Aurea { Th EK lum Au- Cork- tree gub Indian Naſturtium Ind | | 
— Ci Se... ib. | Coma Germanica TT 2 Cora (A) | f Cla er] Winter Barbarea 94 
5 id, 5 Zibethum] Coma Vigil | ichryſum Corn (Bran of) only IE Th 7505 p Lampſana ” 
Caninum - ct Claretum | Coma Somnolentum Caros uſed by the Romans : Coliphium urkey Draba 
Lam 8 Horminum | Comarus Caros Cornea 1 Scleroti n Creta Alba 
Indicun . | Fthiovis Comedons Kaese, Cornel- tree | | ee Cimolis Cimoha Alba 
uta Car | Wr 2h NS Boring Aol; rinones Cornelian. ſtone Corneolus & A ny Fullonica e 
ib. | Gar Rugoſa nh lComkis ectio & Crinones Cornelus -orneoJus 8 chates| Rubra | 88 
8 dere See Lee er en 
is N Argilla Compoſitum Fol aſolida Corn: flower 8 * i orm Lamella. Lamina Cribroſ. 
- Indicum (Tobacco Pr Oreta Ci 5 ol. Compoſitum | Corniola 1 yanus| Cricket | vrola 
1 co re) eta Cimolia & -ompoſitus Floſ. Compoſitus | Corn Sal | Corneolus Cricopharyngzus e 
Mentum 2 vers | 8 Alba 1 1 Splenia Cor oa _ ON LETS Agnina e b c ; Pharyn: 
A * Bees ff P 8 8 i wy Naſalis |[Cornus Fœmina, &c | 9 5 e * Cricothyroidæi 
Occident ny 8 : EE L x Reon HE Mola Corona T x eralus Dl ones | 3 
rs bande Rea Finals fort any | Aertz Cres F Seer 
i. atis Sylveſtris Atragene Concha Margaritifera Mater Per- Coronilla Montana Em . Mi GOES Condyloma 
1 Cum ber Arthragene | ib. Mater Unionum IR jb Cn Ambroſia Campeſtris moe Favents Poinciana 
ter ken * a | enn e +: 7 th . oraOſfiraria Critical Days | a . 
Oriemals \Mmaſtoideus. MaſtoideusM inicus 8 Condylus Corpus Mucofi clitas & Polyſarcia |Crocodilion E riſis 
tx Perus. lnopodium usr 1 409) Hap Clavus 23 NouiClg rp W um Rete Mucoſum |Crocus Antimonii A chinopus 
gh | = iculare f I Im - 
hin * DON Baſilicum| RES Beard. Anacardium Corpus Pam- FETs ib. Metallorum Crooks a 
5 a Tire 7 ib en | E dota. piniforme Spermatica Corda . f Curcuma 
oria 7 10 29852 ; Confectio P 724415 : neſs 
: boat / A - yramidalis G 
: Kee 5 bar be) Pallium W — wy Confectio Varicoſum ib 8 1 —— i 
9 0 th {Woot}, Bardana Major Sapientia ib. Corroſion Corroſio 88 Temporalis Muſculus 
Ws pa, cole) Pannus | Conſortantia Anacardium | Corroſives | Corodentia 88 Cephalalgia 
Ci | _ Chamalineact Confortativa Cardiaca | Corrugator Coiterii Frontalis Muſc, CY *. Embryulcia 
cane T Caryophyllus Aromat.] Congelatio C ib. Cortex Patrum Cortex Peruv. N m Benzolnum 
Pheryus 3 Tree Caſſia Caryoph, | Conger Eel Tee Cardinalis de Lugo ib. Orou aſcarilla | Caſcarilla 
alia (Aromatic) 1 Caryophyſlus] Congrus .. | £ S Magellanicus Winteranus Cort Crowb i Suffocatio Stridula 
3 kbmoG Aromaticus | Conium M . _ Conger} Winteranus ib erries Empetrum Mont. &c, 
1:3co Pall mots | attic! m Maculat. Cicuta Maj. Fœtid ib, | Crow-ſiſh - XC, 
Nanda ater Lycopodium] Majus J ib. Corus 3 Avellana [Crown of the H Coracinus 
Errum Racemus| IndicaMagna.CopchaM ib. Coſta Pulmonaria. Hieracium Alpinum Crow e Head Vertex 
borus Nhe Worum 1 5 Ervum See 8 — — Coſtive Canftipatun bee Ranunculus 
4 . Androſæmum] Porcellaua ITO e Coſtivenels Obſtipatio roues rooted Ranunculus Bulboſus 
iſt ophorians | 4 a dre e <prrealy 1 8 1s 8 HBalſamita ſmaller water . Lon- 
alochierni] Coil. | 2 oidæus hvoi : zifoli 
a Ca thamus & Atra Kylie - e 3 5 Coſtus Arabicus i 8 Flos Cruciformis 
1 2 "So . 0 t 8 ; L 
oatendal arduus Lac, Syr | Conſfiligo _ Helleboraftrum Coſtus Hortorum Ageratum &|Cruralis Cruditas 
ſanthemus Carduus Bened. | Conſoides | Ami Balſamita Cru Crurzus 
I | Alumen | Conſolida Regalis "NR Cotes 7 Cos > ne FIN Femur 
| Carbo Foſlilis| Saracenica eee re Cydonia C Sennen 
| Virga Aurea | ruſta Lactea en 
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Thymeleay Dittany (Baſtard) Pſcudo Dictamnue] Rar Earth 
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Cryſtal | | Cryſtallus |, bne Guidi 
Cryſtullinum Arfenicum Album |-*P2ne Guidium 1 Monſpeliaca of Candy Dictamuus Cr eticus apan Tera 
Cubebs Cubebæ Mezereum Lau Form, of Crete ib. ke Terr Japonia 
Cubiſorme Cuboides Daphnoides Laureola Mas] Divider Faſcia Samian © Colle, Au 
Cubit Cubitus Darby Neck Bronchocele| Divine Diſeaſe Epilepſia] Earythmus ollyrium Samium 
Cuekoo Cuculus Darnel | Lolium| Dock Lapathum| Eau de Luce Arythmug 
Cuckow Flewer Cardzmine | Graſs ib. Sour Acetoſa| Ebiſcus 
Cuckow Pint | Arum |Dartos Scrotumſ Sharp pointed. Lapathum Acutum| Ebony (Mountain) 
Cuculla Cucullaris Muſc. Dlirtyrood Sagittaria Alex. (Common) apathum Vulg. Tree Eb 
Cucullus Cacupha Epithema Das Dais| (Broadleaved Wild) i, | of the Alps 
Cucumber Cucumis Date tree Dactylus Palmulaſ (Great Water) Lapathum Aq.| Eccoprotics 
Cucuinerina Momerdica Datura Stramonium Stramonium] Docimaſtica Cupella| Echinophora i 
Cucumis Colocynthis Colocynthis Daucus Annuus Minor Caucalis} Dodder Cuſcuta| Eclegma Caucali] 
Cucw bita Citrullus Citrullus Macedon Apium of Thyme ib. Echium Bug loſf Lindy 
Cucurbitifera Trifolia, &c. Covelam Petroſelini fol. ib, Dog | Canis| Echium Marin Ca 1 11 Sylreſtee 
Cucuplia thema Mont & Oreofelinum | Dog- days Canicularis| Eel * -Ynogloſlum Mari, 
Cudweed Gyaphalium | | _ { Apii fol. | Dogsbane Apocynon Torporific 
Mounotain Gnaphalium Mont. Selinoides, &c, ib. Dogberry Ceraſus Conger 
Golden Gnaphalium Aureum Dauke (N a Oreoſelinum| Dogſtones + Orchis| Egg 
Sea Guaphalium Martimum Ae (Mountain) Apii fol. &c. | Dogtooth Cynodontes, Dens Canis White of 
Cuema Embrypn] Days (Medicinal) Medicinales Dies] Dog (white Dung of) Album Græc. Yolk of 
Culilawan J Cortex Culitla wan, & Deadtongue. Oenanthe Chæroph, &c.| Dolichos Pruriens Phaſeolus Zurr. Elæagnon 
Caſſia Caryophyllata Deafneſs Dyſecœa, Surditas Urens ib. Elzagnus Cordo M 
Culitlawan «1; edicines againſt Acouſtica| Domax Onyx] Elaphoboſcum 5 r we brad, 
Culrage Perſtcaria|Dearticulatio - Diarthroſis| Dominicum Serpeuta - Boicininga| Elaphopila na a 
Cumandz Guara Cumanda Guacu | Debility | Atonia | Doors (Small) 2 Oſtiola Elat : Cucumis 4 Cermu 
Cumin Cuminum | Declivis Obliquus Deſcendens Dorcas Capra Alpina FOR 1 Thucis cn 
(wild) Cumincides| Decoctum | | Doria's Woundwort Doria Narb. | Elbow rag: 
(horned) Hypecoi m Alb. | Cornu Cervi Doronicum Plantag. fol. Doron. Germ. (Weezel) „„en 
Cuminum Cornulatum Campech. Campechenſe Lign. Dorſtenia Coritrayerva] Elder 8 = 
Cuminum Peatenſe Cuminum Cretaceum Cornu Cervi| Dotage : Amentia Dwarf "a 
Cummin (royal) Ammi Verum Nitroſum Ntrum] Doubletongue Hippogloſſum Elecampane - * 
Cunila- Sativa Satureia Sativa Deer (Red.) IN . Cervus| Dove'sfoot Geranium Columbinum| = (Baſtard) Heleniatry 
Cupel | e ren Delphicium Staphis Agria Staphi Ag. Down 1 Lanugo| Electary Elec 
Cnpmoſs Muſcus Pix datus Dendrachates Achates| Dracontia Minor Arum of Caſlia Calla Fila 
Cupping Glaſs Cucurbita Deus Leonis Hieracium Dracunculus Hortenſis A Draco| Electrum Per. 
Cuprum s Alpinum Auricula Muris Dracunculus Polyphyllus. Dracontium Elements Princip 
Curcas Cataputia Minor Serpentis Gioffopetra| Draco Arbor | Angſana Elemni 75 
Curling | Criſpatura Dentale Dentalium| Dracunculus Bovina Ailectio | Eleoſclinum Avid 
Currants Ribes Dentale Entalium pratenſis Ptarmica| Elettari Cordas 
Cuſpidati Canini Dentes Dentalium Entalium ib. Dracuntium Dracuntium| Elhanne Arabum LIguſtrum lod 
Cuſtom Conſuetudo Dentaria Plumbago| Pragacanthæ Gummi Trag. Elychryſum Monta- Guaphaliu 
Cutters Inciſores | Dentaria Major Orobanche Dragons Dracontium | num, &c, — 
Cuttlefiſhhone Sepium Os Dentellaria Plumbago | | | Sanguis Draconis| Elixir Aloe Al 
Cyamus gyptiaca Faba gyptia Denticular Scalprum Dragon's Blood | Gum Rubr. Aſtr. Proprietatis Al 
Cyanus Lazuli Lapis | Denticu'ata Moſchatellina|] & Arunda FarCta | Vitriolic, 4 
— FM Pulchro, &. Depot Laiteux ITymphæductus Dragon's Head TY Drago Ce- Myrrhæ Myrrh 
O | Crupina Depreſſor labii f Conſtrictor Alæ _ Fican) phalon. Elm: tree Ulm: 
Cyclamen Arthanita| fuperioris } Naſi Drakena Contrayerva| Eleutheria Thuris Cong 
| Europæum ib. Supercilii Corrugator Coiterii Drank 5 Zgylops| Emanſio Menſium Amerorrhae 
| Cyclamenus Arthanita Labiorum Depreſſor Anguli| Praſtic Purges Purgantia| Embam N Cond 
Cyder Pomaceum Communis 1 Oris Draught Hauſtus| Embeęlgi Myrobalani Emblia 
Clog | Cyllos| Deſudatio © © Ephidroſis| Dream 3; Inſomnium| Embleg Myrobalani Embl 
Cymbæ (os) Scaphoides (os) Detrahens Qua- J Platyſma Myoi- Dreams (Venereal) Qneirogmos] Embrocatio Lot 
Cymbalaria Linaria Heder, Fol. dratus des Vreſs | I Adyachytos| Embrycnatum Antimon 
Cymbiforme (os) | ib. | Devil's Bit. Morſus Diaboli & Succiſa | Dromedary Camelus| Eme 
_ Cyminum Cuminum Devil's Dung Aſafœtida Prop Gutta Emerald 
| Cornulatum _ Hypecoium | Devil's Guts | Cuſcuta |\Proply 4 Hydrops] Emerus Americanus 
Cynaeche "Bf Angina Diacaſſia, i. e. Elecłkarium e Caſſia of the Breaſt Hydrops Pectoris Emery . 
___ Toulillaris | Angina Diacodion Papaver | Encylited Hydrops Cyiticus | Emetics 
Exanthematica Scarlatina Angina Diameda | As of the Knee Hydrops Genu Empalement 
Trachealis Suffocatio Stridula Diamond . ib. | of the Lungs Hydrops Pulmonum | Empaſmata 
© Parotidea * Mumps Diauthus Caryophyl- £ Cariophyllus of the Ovaries Hydrops Ovariz Empetrum | 
Cynanchon | been lus | 1 Ruber | of the Scrotum Hydrocele | Empl. Veſicatorium —Cauthari 
© Cynanthropy ' Lycanthrop:a Diapaſm Catapaſma | of the Spine Spina Bifida e Cicuta Cicuta Min 
 Cyuapium Cieuta Minor |Diapenſia , . Sanicula Mas] of the Ventricles of Hydroce- e Cymino Cm 
Cynirrhodon Cynoſbatos Diaphragm | the Brain phalus Emproithotonos Teta 
 Cynocoprus Album Grzcum | Abſcels in. Inflam. of theMeſentery| of the Womb Hydrometra & Em . Renales Arteriz & N 
e * Mercurialis Sylveſ-| luflamed Paraphrenitis | Hydrops Uteri | "86 es 3 nales Venz 
ynocrambe J tris, & Apocynon. Diarrhodon Evelpidium Propwort Fil:pendula |Emu}fiv Amygd. Amygc 
Cynomeron - Apocynon | Diaſcordium | Bolus |Dropwort (Water) J PenanthcAquas | Camphorata =CamphK 
Cynepticon Dacueron | Diaſmyrnon Euelpidium + 7 C tica Enarthroſis Diario 
Cynoſorchis Orchis Diathéſis | Hexis Drowning Submetſio | Encauſtum Cœru- P which ice, 4 
Cypariſſus Cupreſſus Diatritos | Diatritarii Drum of the Ear Tympanum leum 1 Cobain 
Cyperi ex India Curcuma Dictamnus Verus Dictamnus Creticus Drunkenneſs Ebrietas | Endive Cichoreum. Ind 
Cyperus Niloticus Papyrus Diet | Dieta | Dry Diſeaſe _ Avante|Enema ex Amylo Amy! 
Cypira - Curcuma [Digeſtion (Bad) Apepſia Pylpeplin Dryflower -Xeranthemum [Enflure des Jambes, &c Lymphe 
Cypreſs (Summer) Chenopodium| _ Weak) Bradypepſia Drying —  Exficcatio|Enfronde | Call 
Cypreſs-tree \ Cupreſſus Digitalis Minima Gratiola Dryopteris Polypodium Tencrum | Engliſh Diſeaſe r 
Cyprinus 5 10 > ok Digitatum % BE bar a, e eee Minus 3 Engliſh Salt 8 coy 
| , — guſtrum |Digitorum Ten- tenſor Digito- | Duccia e Dueia orgement Laiteux, 1 
Cyprue Diofc.&Plimii { Ind. Pr rum eee Duck „„ Ee. 8 | Dudu 
Cyrones Phthiriaſis Dill | | | Anethum Foot Anapodophyllon | Ens Primum Salium —_ 
Cyrtonoſus Rachitis Dionyſias Androſæmum Meat Lenticula | Eutaglia | ae 
Cyſticapnos African, &c. Fumaria Alb | Dipeadi Bulbus Vomit. Dulcamara Solanum Lignoſum Entropium Ind 
Cytinus Hypociſtis Fypociſtis Dipſacus Sat ivus Card. Fullon. Dumbneſs Mutitas Enula | 
Cytiſo Genifia Geniſta| Directores Penis Erectores Penis Dung „ Fimus Campana 
Cytiſus Alpinus Laburnum Diringa Calumus Aromaticus Pura Mater, wb':h ſee, and Mater | Envy 
. D Diſciforme Patella Duſt Impregnatirg Faiina Fœcunda Epacmaſtici 
, i f Diſeaſe Mor bus Dyer's Weed Skin & Geniſta Eparſis : . ah 
Dactylon Rad. Rep. GramenDaRylon from Acidity Acida Tinctoria [Ephedra Maritimæ Mi- 
Dactylus | Onyx Acute Acutus Morbus Dyſentery Dyſenteria nor 
| Idæus _Belemnites Black Melaina Noſos & | Ephemera 
Daffodil Narciſfus' Morbus Niger 2 E Ephialtes 
455 Common Pale Narciffug Pal. Nervous g Neuroſes Eagle EY Epicarpium 
Wild Narciſſus Flav. Syl.|Diflocation | Luxatio Veins toi Phlebes | Epicauma 
Lily Lilio Narciſſus Diſpenſatory Pharmacopœia Stone Atites Epicravium 
Daiſy (Common) Bellis Minar Diſphryges Diphryges| Ear Auris Epidemical 
5 Great. (or Ox-eye) Bellis Major | Diſtaff Thiſtle Atractylis| Drum of the Tympanum Epidermis ä 
Dalmatian Cap Tulipa Diſtichia Trichi Wort Mentha Paluſtris Epididymis diſtended 5} 
Pamaſonicum Doria Narbon. Diſtichiaſis * Ach Otalęia Epiginomena Ep 
Damps Mephitis Diſtrichiaſis ib. Abſceſs in the Abſceſſus | Epilepſy 
Damſons Pruna Damaſc, | Dittander Lepidium Near the Parotis Piploon 
Dancing (Deſire of) Tarantiſmus| Dittander (French) Plumbago Outer | Auricula | Epilemaſia 
Dandelion Dens Leonis & Taraxacum| Dittany (Baſtard Dictamnus Al- Wax Cerumen Auris|EPiſpaſticum 
Dauewort Ebulus | or white) bus Noiſe is the Tinnitus Aurium 6 
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Fpiſtrophea Evi 
f piſtro : 
Epithema Veſicatorium n. Eyelid Inverted 
Roms * * Cloſed or 5 Adnata Ectropiu a 
pſom alt Catharticu 4 Rough — ued. Ancyloble wa Ficaria Mi 
E s Sal gh, fore phar ino 
qumox 6 E. Ui . Tur 5 &c. Tr: on Ficoid 7 Chelid — * 
Fquilctum e hey e ned Inward r ce Ficus es idonium Minus | Fodd 
Poly onoides a Equina richia | Ficu ; Banana | tf 158 (Medic. 
on 380 U. Algoides Faba 1 F Fie 3 Indica \ Condyloma eniculum ) Medic 
frectorClitoridis e eee Ben rr £ big? Circles Iuſa & Banana eee Fl | ica 
1 uſcul alenſis raſſu] ee ſari n ſun : 
FricaBaccifera,6©-] Montanun wy — Myrobalani Ind. 2 5 a Gene eo ng 
8 | am | A. us rithmun 
brick — Een "Montes . . Legumin. Fabs ee SID Carica 8 5 Cumi ent 
E Kc. | tanum, Fraſa Faba Mit * Wort (water) eee * Meum LA 3 
rice 8 6 Indica Fab nor K »phularia Fœn uotum 2 ati. Adult. 
Ftizambz Aſpho 1 Erica] Sancti Ignatii Nux Vomics a Filago nobby | Aquatica th Burgundiacnm Seſeli Math), 
Eruca Lutea 1 atifolia eres: Suilla rs crap. | Filago Alpi G ib. amelorum jun Medica 
Sylveſtris © Rp 14 Purgatri Hyoſcian ib. Filbert 1 Le naphalium Gracut 8 5. Odoratus 
Siliqu: ib. Fabagi IL E. aus Niger | Fi (purging contopodium | F im Sylveſtre ſ Glaux V 
5 qua, &c. Eryſim Fabaginca Cataputia Mit ilpendula * 2 : ium {Fetns De - Leg x Vulg. 
rvilia hy um | Fabaria Pak 1r : Aquatica Un Ben Folia O cad egununota 
Errum dylveſtre Qterus| Face 22 * Cicutz Faciæ 1 © ſr anthe Aq. [Foli rientalia Se Abortio 
Etingo K Nifſolia Cancer i aſſuſa Filix A ci nanthe Chæ- Fol 0 ena Alexandrina 
inen ryngium Facies Rubr OO 8 _ — 1 8 Calla Lignea 
Alliaria Sophia Fagara toy Gut ancer | rj. 5 Lonchitis| Fon 5 8850 Fouum 
Th h . Alliaria F a Octandra ta Rolacea Filix Qu , . ws Veutriculi F 
. ny raſti Fago agotriticum Tacamahac: . erna Repen C Pol ib. Fooliſh iculi otus 
gegen ne PFainging Tegen aca | Fillet Pens ? nel guar Foolſtore Splen 
ryſiſceptrum | era] Ya. gd N Fi en. Min. | Fe TYUCS Ament; 
| Aſpal. .cata Sil Li Sacha '1nckle ae dot ent a 
— . e , bet 
iecranor 1 385 ee hy ling Sickneſs : Dura Mater Fi Abſceſs in tl ee, Uſe of Emb Pes 
; 2 3 : Vaſe: ames Canina Epilepſi Fingrigo le Ne Forehead ryulcia 
Ko: 3 | Aﬀcatunitides Fanatic Stroke | een bir _ efſns |Forchead Bone ib. 
Ebuly Efentia Aktetes Efſera Pause Enthoſiaſmus 510 Abies Forgerſulnets f bre 8 
= Me. : TH 1 Ar arella * Tuſli e is Hibe dies Formica Miliari 1 
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cn Ho ragrilea per ym a Falcia a Cards Fiſſures in the fore 1 Foſſu Navi : A Re of 
Fill Sebi —_ Antimonium Fat (: Aponcuvfi Sang fuſion ann Rhagades ure po ke Prarie 
Succinun Neroli : ag bn ogy Adel Brea Degree dend Robe Poxolove (1 ; A8 
Princip 4 3 Aurantia Hiſpalenſ, ee Inflanied Obeliths org Stones s of 81 1 cee (1 urple) 55 
Elem Eſuli Soliſequ . Bergamot eee ' Inflammatr A, le nut- tree p 15. ragaria Pros alis 
Apiun Marina: a Tithymalus Heliole. n Auſtralis Areca Five Fingers Pikacis Fragif | . 
amomu Pgellaris Lap! M. e ee . Aleyoni ive-lcaved G 1 a * gitera Major Chenopodi bee 
T L ap!s$ Mit. Fe l dd nun! FI] raſs j Quin R F ; Po 10Mor 
trum Ind Fther Aſtrochites Ee Achor "0 | qucfolium ere L Mayor 8 
ro” Eyoni "IEP Zwallowe * : *rangp1 
e ere &c. eee Reathorforr'- $0 . wp Sweet ſcented J Calamus Fra or? Attagen 
Aid Eupatorium Ageratu \ Simarouba oi el Matricavia Aſtatic(f fe 5 5 3 1 
1 eg _ er Pebris An (Common) ib. | Flammnl — * perm Arom. (Black Herb) Srece ro | 
Verum grimonia ; n toria ib. El mia ; lat { LED clinum appii 
Myrth Veterum ib, Anginola Sea Chloroſis ammula Jovis Clematitis IF (Leffer Herb fol. &c. Ff 
U C: | Nautica Po latina Angi Flaw s|Fraxinel] ) Laſerpiti 
: mt annab:num ib. Feeli s ca Peitil. Miliari ginola Flammula Ra ib. Free 4 * pitium Vu! 
uris Cort Euphorbia P. . Bide eling, Loſs of ililaris Nauti nunculusLongiſo- reckle Dictan uy, 
nebott a Eubragia aluſtris Tihyenalug Feet 8 of eee d Flanks lius, &c ongiſo- | Freezing * Albus 
| 10 os: ella | Fl. . i 
Condi EupvraſizAfſinis B Euphraſia Abſceſs in Per -6 127 0 Ii. Frequent Re 
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Exerciſe ing) Dyſodi dellwort Fagopyr: Purgin inum Cathartic m [Frit F. error 
a 4, bet ia Fellon eee Flax weed 8 ticum Frog imbria 
Exoltof : Proci eitatio Feme f itranu | Fleab 11 ib. Frog Bi | Boletto 
Roſtoli G ni! Fennel = ia | Fleabane zinaria Frontal Microleu Rana 
peda . Spins Vente F | DEN rn: Fleawort (great) Conyza | Front: LM co Nymphæa 
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Galaratis Galagites Glands Meibomius's. CiliaresGlandulæ Graſs Manna 
1 


Galaricides Glands (Salivary) Salivales Glandulz Oat (great wild) 
Galaxius Morochthus!Glandulz Supra- { Capſulæ Atra-| Quick 


Gramen Mannz | Hare's Far Bi 
#.gylops Hare's Foot Atta agen. or bra 
Gramen Caninum Harelip "Ld Lagopuy, 
bilariæ Sea oF | Alga Hare's-tail ruſh 13 cporu a 
Capſulz Atrabilariæ] Viper (common) Scorzonera | Harengus | Maproſtis 
. Lachrymalis Caruncula Lach- | Graſshopper i Locuſta | Harmala 
e 2 Panax 9 | rymales Gratia Dei Geranium Robettia- | Harmel 


Muſcoſæ | num & Gratioia Haronkah 

Galbanum * Ferula Glandulz Vaſculoſs Glandulæ 0. e ee Batia- | Halpaga : 
Galeopſis Laminm Rubrum ar Unguentaria Ben panes rae Ine { chioides Harpax » 
Lutea Lamium Maculatum |Glaſlwort (Snail-ſeeded) Kali | Gratiola Cœrulea Caſſida Hatt 
Galerita Petalites | Glaſtum 


| Gratteruna Aparine | Hartſhorn 
Gallion ; Gallium Indicum Indicum Gravel Calculus & Lithiaf's calcined 
Galium Aparine Aparine |Glauher's Salt Glauberi Sal. | Grayling Aſchia 


74 
Verum Gallium |Glaucoſis Glaucom | Gray Mull Lithoſpermum Hartſtongue 9 tor 
Gall Bilis|Glaucus Glaucos| Great Diſe:ſe Epilepſia | Haitwort (comm. on) Sun Cervins. 
Gall- bladder | Glaux Hiſpanica Glaux Pioſcoridis Greenſauce Acetoſa] Ital. an 3 
Stone in the 7 92 Gleba Alana Alana Terra Green-fſickneſs Chloroſis] French. eil Nall, 
Galled or Galling Injertrigo|Glecoma Hederacea. HederaTerreſtris | Green-weed Geniſta Tin&toria | of Marſeilles | J 
Gallitrichum Horminum [Gleet Gonorrhœa Mucoſa [ Grief Tildtitia] (ſhrub) Selel Et 
Gallium Rubia Sylv. Læv. Globe Amaranthus Amärontoides Grielum Apium |Harundo © Arundo. & Can 
- Latifolium, &c. Cruciata Vuig.}Gkbe Thiſtle Echinopns | Griuders lo. ares Haſta Regia 
Gallon Congius, Globularia Fruticoſa Alypum Groin Inguen | Hautboy Tik 
Galls Galla * Gloſſopetræ Canis Carcharias G U pe & Li- Havelia 1 
5 Callſtone (Porcupine) BezoarHyltricis Gloſſo Pharyngzus Pharynx N f tholpermum. Havergraſs F . 
88 Gambogia 16 276 of the Scart Skin 9 Ground Ivy Hedera Terreſtris | Hawkweed Hanse 
amboge {Glow-worm A icindela |Ground-pine. Arthetica&Chamwpitys 
Cambogis Car capuli. & Gambog: v1 Gluebone-ſtoue Oſteocolla — dine (Stiuking) G Broadleaved * _ 
Gamma Gambogia Glue (F iſh) Ichthyocolla| Ground-{e} Erigeron | Gre ater Fd 
Gammarus Cancer Fluv. |Glutzzus Major Glutæa Maximus; Growth Nutricatio | | Leſſie Hieracium Min. 
Gamon Gambogia Glycimerides . Chama | Guaiecon . Gua:acum Hayriff A 
Gangrena Aquoſa Angina Gangrena Glycyrrhiza Glaux Vulg Legum. Guava 2 Guajava Hazel Nut-tree Prin: 
Gangræna Ollis Spina Ventola | Gnaphalium.Alpinum Leontopodium Guayava Guava | Head h 


Gangtene Mvurtificat 0 Gnaphalium Luteum Elichryſum Guiana Bark Simarouba] Abſceſs in the Able 
Gangrene (Dry) Necroſis pſeudodic- 


a Nephriticum] Ach Cenhala's 
Garab. gylops Gnaphalium Vete:um tamnus | Inne Healer (ſtinking) 5 p 4 
Garamanticus Granatus "_ Caper | Guiney-worms Dracunculi (lweet) 

Garatronius Bufonitis (Kock) Mgagropila | Guity-toroba Quity Iba Hearing 
Gargareon Uvula Goat s-beard Tragopogon | Gullet | CEl-phagus depraved 
Gargariſms Angina |Gold Aurum Gum | Ging væ difficult Pyſccea 

Garlic _ Allium, Ophioſcordon Golden-rod (common) Virga Aurea (Abſceſs i in the) Abſceſſus | Heart — 65 > 


Garnet Granatus | Goldilocks Adianthum boil Parulis, & Ablceſius| Inflammation Carditis, & lu- 
Garoſmum Atriplex Fœtida Goldylocks Elichryſum itching with pain Odaxiimos of the { tlanumatio, 
Garum Garon German ib. G 


um Gummi] Palpitation cf the Palpitatio 
% Garyophillus Caryophylli e r African Shrubby ib. Gum Acanthinum. GummiArabicum Bury Catdialxu 
Gas Aer Gooſe Anſer Arabic ib, Heart (broken) „ Noſulgis 
Gaffila laſella Gooſeberry Groſſularia, & Pereſkia.| Acacia „ Ihe eat ä | ; 
Gaſtrica Major f Gaſtrica Arteria |Gooſeberry-buſh Groſlularial Ammoniac Ammoniacum Gum, | Animal Calidum Innatum 
) Dextra Siniſtra | Gooſe-foot Chenopodium| Dragant Gummi Tragacantha Vital Calidum lunatun 
Minor Gaſtrica Arteria] Gooſe-graſs | 


| Aparine De Lovuck | Succinum | ſudden fluſhing us Volatin 
Gaſtrocnemius Internus Soleus | Gooſe-ſhare Aparine | Orientalis Sum Senegal | Heath (hlack- Empetrum Not- 
Gatten Tree Ceraſus Gors Geniſta Spinoſa Major | Serapionis Gummi Arabicum | berried) t: num, &c. 


Gaule Myrhus Brab. & Eizagnu: Goſſi pium Bombax © 1 Gum. Rubr. Aſtr. & Heath (common) kia 
Gedwar * *Tedoaria Goſſipium Arboreum, &c. MoulElavou | P82 Gum Scnegal Heather Era 
Gelſeminum Jaſminum | Gourd Cucurbita Senica lib. | Heath-pine Synchitum Pctiacum 
Gem OE __ GemmaſGourd (bitter or wild) Colocynthis | Scnega üb. | Heat-pimples Deus atis 
Gemellus Caſtrocnemii | Gourdworm x Vermes | Red aſtringent.Gummi Rubr. Aſtr, | He&ic _ Heckia 
Geminus , Extenſor Carpi Radia lis] Gout Arthritis, Thebaicum Gummi Araþbicum | Hedera Hel'x Hedera Arbor 
_ Gemina Solis Alteria].. Abſceſſus Abſceſs of Intefiines| Gummata : Summa Lenticuia aquat.} 
Gems Capra Alpina] Goutier Bghronchocele Gummi Funerum Bitumen Triſ. 


Generation | 33 Goutweed Angelica Sylv. Minor. Gummi Gotta Hedgehog Echiov) 1 
Genipat anipaba Braſil, | _ p Gramen | Ghitta - | Hedyfarum Eryum 
Genin Albſiutium Alpinum Gramen Canarium, K. DaRtylon| utes | Gambogia Hedyſa of Claux Vulp * 
Geniſta Spartium Spinoſum Alhagi] Giucis Neim. El. Salib. ad Podagram ; yſarum er. Legun 


Spinoſa, &c. Bahel-Schulii | Dioſcoridis Gramen Caninum | Gums Ulon | Heel - 
Geniſtel'a | Genilta TinQoriaſ] Dumetorum Gramen Arund. |Gunſhot-wounds Sclopetoplaga - Abſceſs in 7 Aͤhbſceſla Hi 
Gentiana Alba. Laſerpitium Vulg.| DaQyloides Gramen Dactylon | Guſtatorii Hypogloſſi Externi | Heel-bohe = Calcarcun 1 
Gentiana Centaurium Centaur. Min.] Dactylon Eſc. Gramen Manna Gut (blind) Cœcum] Heir (the wrong) Cancel 7 
Gentiana Nigra {Oat Ge. Api #gypt. Neim-El-Salib. (Scirrhus) Scirrhus | Helenium Laus Bi 

5 . fol. &c. Arumaticum, Juncus Odoratus Guts, ſce, Inteſtines] Heleninum Ind, Battatas Cana E. 
Seodæ #iites | Feſtuca #gylops; Guts Inflamed Inflammat'o | Heleoſelinum | Allan . 
Geranium Pratenſe F Geranium Loliaceum | Lolium Gutta Gamba Gamboyia | Helianthemum _ Chamzciltuy 

| Batrachoides | Loliaceum, &c. Gramen Caninum |Gutta Serena : Amauroſis Helianthemum lud. &c 18 

| Germander Chamzdrys| Legitimum Gramen Dactylon Guttur Bronchoc e!!! d demum 280. 5 Cabad⸗ 

Creeping + ib. Parnaſſ. &c. Par naſſia Guyac en Helicalis _ 2 

Mountain * eucrium| Panic Arund. Gramen Arund. | Gyps | 3yplum (ak u 

Troe. PoliumOreticum, & Teucrium] Repens Gramen Caninum 3 8 nt 4 HelichryſumMontanum umb n 

Water Scordium] Spica Candida Gamen Arund. 1. Helinitrum Nitrun 1 
Geum Urbanum _ Caryophyllata] Spicatum Phalaris Haba | Faba ] Hel ochiyſum Gnaphalium Aureun 


Hi 
Gialappa Jalapa] Tomentarium © Linagroſtis Habilla de Carthagena Bejuic | Heliotropium Ind. Pattatas Cala Ki 
_ Gibbous Cyphoſis, Durſum|, Auri 


Gramen Habit Hexis| Helix | Hit 

Gill Ale Hedera Terreſtris | Tomentoſum Arund. . „ eee H:ematia| Hellcboraſter, Maxis Hebbel Ki 

Gill go by the Ground ib. Grain (Scarlet) Chermes Hæmatoxylon Campechianum i. e.] Helleboraſter ¶ Helleborus * 

Gilly- flower N Ruber Grana Coccinilla Campechanſe Lign. Minor Flor, Vir ; Hi 
Gilt-head Aurata | Grana InſeQoria Chermes| Hzmoptoe Hæmoptyſis] Helleboraſtrum | Hy 
Ginger __ _  Ziuziber Grana Kermes Chermes |Hzmoptys ib. Hellebore (great } Helleboralu0 Ki 
Gingidium Thap ſia Orientalis Grana Liglia Cataputia Minor. Hæmorrhage e Profuſio] baſtard black) N 
Gingidium Hiſpanicum —YViſnago |Grana Tinctorium Chermes |Hail-ſtone Chalaza | Helleborus Niger. I,perator' — 
Gingihil inziber Granate  Granatus Haimachates Achates Nig. Fetida Helle = Hi 
_ Ginglymus Diarthroſis Grandines * Chalaza {Hair Capillus | Hellweed 
Ginſeng | SGenſing |Grandimoſum varium Cuboides Hair 
Ginſeng Nindſin Granum | falling off 11 . 
Giraſal Jaca Indica Moſchi, 8 Abelmoſch.| Plaited Plica Polonica | Helmet-flower (yellow) 15. & Hi 
Girdle | Eryſipelas | Granum Scarlatum Chermes Hairyneſs . Hiſpiditas Helocapolin C ri aur 
Girdle Lingulum Grape- flower Bulbus Vomit. (unnatural) Hirſuties] Helxine. Convolvu!. Min. & Rab He; 
Gith Melanthium | Graphida Morochthus Halicacabum Alkekengi | Hemerocallis Lilium ri Ho 
Gith Nigella Romana | Graphoides Biventer Muſculus Halimus Portulaca Maritima | Hemicranea ol Hol 
Glacies Marie - Specularis Lapis | Graſs | Gramen Hall Plaſter | Gypſum | Hemitomon Hamul _ 

_ Gladdon (ſtinking) Iris Feetida| Couch Gramen Caninum ' Halting Claudicatio | Hemitritzus Scmitertial Ho 
Gladiolus Lutzus Iris Paluſtris Common Knot. GramenPolygonum | 1 1 Ammonia- | Hemlock | 92 U Hy 
Gladiolus Fetidus Iris Fœtida] Cock's Foot Gramen DaQylon Hammoniaci Lacryma } cum (gum)| Dropwort 9 8 0 
Gladwyn Iiis Tœtida] Cotton Linagroſtis Hamwlus Hamus| Water Phe 11 Ho 
Glandes Balani| Croſs Neiem-Ei-Salib. | Hand Manus| (Spotted) Cicuta Mo" Hy 
Glands Glandula| of the Croſs ib. Hand (Abſceſs in the) Ablceſſus}- (Great, broad-Jeavcd, | cies Hol 
.  Maxillary « Maxillares Cl. Canary Phalaris Handala Colocynthus|+ baſtard) ur Aqui 
Gland (Conglobate) Lee Dogs Gramen Caninum Handfull | Manipulus| (Water) G Nt Hol 

we | Glandula Egypt.Cock'sFoot. Neiem-El-Salib. .|HardeſiaHibernica. .Hibernicus(Lapis)| (Lefler ) cm 


. Glands (Conglome- 1 ata] Haver Agylops Harebelis f Hen Hemp 2 
rate) Glandula 6 
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Galbanum Plant Orcoſelinum renales 
Gale Elæagnus, & Myrtus Brab.] Renales 
Galeobdulon Lamium Luteum 
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Helmet-flower 4 Hir 
Alopecia | Helmet-flower (wholſome) 
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| ſtand) Cannabina | Hol g . 
way | yn Holoſteum 3 Adynamia| Jack 
enbane : 3 Holoſte Myoſuros| Impregnating Duſt. Fari SY la Jack in the hed ; 
chan: [Yellow) Nicotiana Minor Holoftes LS yoſuros elk uſt 5 Feecundans Jack by the he 455 Hedera Terreſtrir 
= ie Petive Oſteocolla| Inca alma Coccifera | Jack=:ree 8 Alttaria 
weed (Guinea) etivera Hollow Root W ntamenta tree . 
Wente Hepaticus Holly (Sea) e Bulboſa Incus Ny av Jacobza Paluſtris Jaca 83 
Arter Hepatica Arteria H 1 | Fryngium Indian Br 5 ur 's facobza ene 
Hepatica / : Aſperula Half Bice Cortex Peruvianus| Indian — Teer en Jacob's Ladder apt ty cap tt 
1 Eber rontana. He patica Vulgaris * He * Hiera Picraſ Indicator * | Follum ſagra p. - olemoniun 
Hepatica Terreſtris ib. H g | | Hiera Botane| Indicum «tenſor Indicis | Jail Fever WP, wg e 
at Res ay Onobrychis| 10g, Nil Jake W 
Hepatica Stellata ib. Homunculus p * Ind | $ 
| Heyatica Nobilis, [Honeſty aracelfus Adoletcens| Indieum Mont. Lign. { Sn. | Jajap 88 
be Abe. J & Parnaſia Honey W Res Fl 1 7 rl | 
a Trefolia ib. H. : ell Iudigeſti os Talapa Alba 7” Jay 
— 4 ys Capriſolium lodignatortus + Apepſia eee 8 Alba 
nrorlum Aq. Bidens Honey-ft ( l 0 Hedyfarum Indigo Plaut . A 8 Janamunda Cam; N n. 
Ke IN Hevar f elitites] Infant Ind:cum | Japan Earth wid oe een? 
Meble Fol. Heptafoliatum cee Ceri gn FIR weaning of Infans Jarus Ter: a Japonica 
Heptaphyllum Tormentilla] Honey wort 8 5 food for, a em ain Valais Jaſrninum 
ue Cynoſbatosſ II 5 oat, Maj. management of. a . atio Ja minoides | 2 
Heraclen Marrubium a quaticum * 8 B.atta By- iſeaten OE ee Acida. | Jaſminum Arabicum _ 8 
hab Paris Herba Paris] Hoop (Drivir N zantia Iuſection acidity 8 Acida| Jaſper Coffea 
Robert Geranium Robertianum Hop g ofa) Eficelasta] Infundibuliformis J Flos e e eee 1 
Terrible Alypum Hooping Cough Lupulus oats tuna | Jaſponys N 
Trinitfß e- pertuſſis Infundibu! T buliformis | Jatropha _ Jaſpis 
Y Hord Vul bulum P Cat 
Fherde Parts." He- eum Vulgare. HordeumDiltichon | lufuſio Pharynx | Jaundice ataputia Minor 
Int Love | patica Nobilis“ e pee ib. Alkalina e e Icterus 
Twopence Nummularia ra ae | ib. Ann | e, blecding from the 1 
Herba Alexandrina Hippoſelinum | Herehound- - 15 evadilla Amar. fi. 4 _— fockets in the Odontirrhœa. 
Benedicka Caryophyllata * 10 arubium Amar. Purg. ener abſceſs in the AVSC-etl 
airy Fennet 282 "i 3 arrub. Verticill, Cort, peruv. Cort eee locked F cenus 
ellana gtitannica. Lapathum Aquaticum Water Marrub. Aquaticum| Inguinalis ; = 1 e barn , e Maxiila A gets 
Capat Caryophilli Ind, Anthelmia Wh | & Lyropus 1 i 1 S upper Maxill 8 e 
2 Callana 8 Calſine | m—_— Marrubium Alb. anominatzGlandulz [ Lachfymalis Jecoraria Her A Zuper tar 
ag Coſta Bieraclum Alpinum [Hornbea ack, ſtinking Ballote| Innominatum os * OR Jelly | TO Volg. 
tin Doria * Aurea, & Doria Horned 18 | Oſtrya Inſanity (natural) Non (oe) Jel y of Parberrics 3 
oinum Narbon. ö Hornſtcin f Dionyſiſci In ſolatio 5 IQ 8 * g14 of Hurtſhorn Corn : . 
\uditrs Impatiens perſicaria H Petroſilex Integrum tus Solaris Jeſſamine (ſcarlet A Ee 
* ü 1 ornet Ert 8 Fol. Integrum | Jeſl; \ ) Bignonia 
racuſa Impia Gnaphalium Vulg. Horſe (Riv rabro| [ntemperance 55 Jeſlamy Jaimi 
1 Jalia Ageratum Hos ( ver) Hippopotamus | | q craſia | Jeſnits Bark Cortex Pe minun 
Cir Melancholifuga | Fumaria wy . li Cauda Equina Internus Mallei N Membr. Jet, \ HOI TDI 
& lu- Peckoraria ; Angela Sativa Kantel Op ian Ruſhy) __ Juncaria| Inteſtinalis tus 3 a Jeat | Succinum Nigrum : 
atio, ig Tea" Ipecacuanha Hortus N eme, Inteſtines (Abſceſs in the) Abſceſſns RA _ Battatas Hiſp 
Ipitztio egla aſilicum & Artemiſi. 5 Crocus the diſcaſa . ewe APY 
cdalxn Sanctæ Barbars Barbaris eee Hucipochoth 1 oY 1 8 wre e A fake 
oftzlgia Sacra” eden 34 _ een Tuflaned 3 ancer Jew's Stone Judas a Jud 
: Stella Coronopus Hul e de Grand Bay Cetus| Scirrhus nflammatio} Job's Tears 1 ehen E 
— Sant; petri Sn em — ver Free Aquifolium [ | : Scirrhus| Joint -ACAryma Jobi 
e Santi heobi Jacobea Vulg. eee 5 | Deltoides ntratranſverſales 1 888 8 e lee 
ae eee eee WR. reſfor Oculi| Introſuſcept, of theTlium Alien Pat W Anchyloſia 
n Men- Trinitatis Heptica Nobilis H * 5 Lupulus| Intybacea L ed erer ſuple Lo th 0 
Kc. 3 Ignota Cardamine eee Pictoria Creta Nigra] Intybus | | actuca eee Joy | | e reer, 
Eria va Ca ger Fames] Inu'a | ndivial Jugalia O ſſa M e un 
Erica Herculean Diſcaſe Evilepſis Hue Evil Boulimus| Inutritio A Enula| Jugis Vita a e 19 
ctracum Hernia GE 1 Tornado] Inverſio Uteri Procid enn Jugo | Az v 3 1 
\cſucatia Bronchialis Bronchocele 115 1 Ichthyocolla| Ionia ocidentia Uteri Jujube (great) = co Bi 171 
Heclia Inguinals >. Bybonocele yacinth (Muſk) Muſcari|j Iphion Aſph — r- dy (wild) _ | 1 lia AT 
Alben In the Vagina Colpocele | Hyd rok 2; SF ib. |[quetaia {gordon | NO. 7 
i n | or ne tres, Argentum Vivum | lracundus. ; 455 wlaria Aq Juleb 2 Julap Fr 
if Carnoſa e 115 rocele Spinalis Hydrorachitis Iringus Abductor Ocul Julepus | Julap mY 
Echiovy Varicoſa Cirſocele 1 Lapathum Aquat. Iris Fryngium Julep Jung by * 
Eryun Herring | Halec 3 i : ire | | | Choroides Julepum | Julap | 44 4 ; 1 
ur Vu 2 Allium Alkaria 7 . Articuli Spina Ventoſa | Iris Hortenſis Noſtr I eee  e Camphora Camph 1 
egun. etero· ythmus Arythmus eſtis 1 Hydrocele| Germanica 8 ris Vu:garis| | e Creta Or Fade "0 I 
Henapetaluus " "Petatal Medulfze Spinalis. Spina Biſida | Purpurea Iris Vulgaris e Moſcho _ = ws Alba | NY I; 
Abſcelus Hiscan Guaiacum | ydrofarcocele Sarcocele | lilyrica Iris Vulgaris July-fl | CO Toſchus = 
alcaricum Hidiſens ates mY 4, anjg Hygieia Litifolia Tuberof Iris Florentina y-flower (clove) 1 e = 
ibiſcus Ahelmoſchus Abelmoſch yora | | 6.47 eroſa Zingeber Juncus Aromaticus Juncu Odor: I ; 
Viccup | 1 ” Hyopharyngzus Pharynx (Snake's head) ſ agus ay Bombycinus 8 Li oratus =” | 
Hidroa | 33 ws Hyociamus Peruvianus Nicotiana | Iriſh-ſlate * Fol. Quadr. Capit. Lauug. | e 1 | 
H drotopſea H PRE 0 Iutæus Nicotiana Minor | [ron Ilibernicu Lapis [Junipa 5 Jani n e = 
— ; 8 Hypericoides Hypericum Saxatile to keep from ruſt 3 Junipapaceywa 1 be har 25 1 5 
f : : 4 LL 1 8 * cps 0 | a Bra 13 
«as 2 ae Min. nn { et — atifoli | Ro Juniperus Caroliniana 4 Cedrus Phœ- | 75 1 
Murorum „ Hypnotic ee Sativa i | Glaſtum ex Goa Ceur Phar 101 M 
Hoſella Auricula Mt rex; Hypophyſis Trichia| Tinckoria oj Major * I 4 
un der Hewbotane ee 8 Hypopion Abſeſs in the Eye Indica | CO Sabina | rhe Jong . FF 
3 3 ib. Hypothenar . Minimi Di meer ſativum Gramen tg Janes - China Occidentalis In 
1 n T . JI ; | | la = 
g . Af. | 81 l anus 1 chias a «1 i 4 _— 
gr _ | . Toth lent Gratiola | Iſchias ex n K 9 1 F 
| | on ; Sep e) 5 e ee nous, ; | | _. == 
cba Uingiſch Sus Lingua Cervina Hyſopbullon P ib. lichias a Spargauoſi Lyniphæductus Kaba! 2 1 
Nig. Ke Hi | Aſafetida Hyſterics Eo 7 ere EM Ichthyocolla Kaboicth : | Cahala i 
Virid. abſzeſs in the | Hyſterotomatocia Caſ wo . F.maſticos | a: x China Occidentalis 135 
j Ppocras 1 blots Hyſterotomy Ng _ 0 8 Fontanella CET Rotunda Zedoaria . 
. re . 0 N 5 
horalred Rp. poeratic Face, Pocket Hippocratical I Itching Pruritus ] Kakimia | 5 
a PPogloſum Lat | l iti | Kallengi-Kansi: Cachymia 
=— wool Ruſcu?: Latifolius Iba Iva Arthritica chamæpity gi-kansjava B 
12 'Ppv apathum Lapathum deer 5 Aninga Iva Moſchata Ch pts Kapa Mata r 
-boraltrul & dtundifolium Layithurs Al tene | eris Lepidium, & Flos Cuculi | Ivory (burut) nod; amaepitys |Karabe 9 Acajaiba 
Culc ppomat maces Formi pinum Iberius Lepidium Gram. Fol. | Ivray _ ; podium Arabum |Karetta Suceinum d Ambra 
f A con tull Ppoſeiinum = Formica Major Ibirapitanga Braſiliu i f 7 | Lolium [Karva | Amelpodi 
A ium Lignum Ivy (common) Hed g k 
) Antho! n © ph 33 Ibiſcus Phy rk, ee ledera Arborea Katkin Caſſia Lignea 
Artbel £7 Free 8 e [cica 7 Elemi Ivy wort | ib. Kedlock | Julus 
oli, Ae Haugvaria ynobazos| Iterus Albus Chloroſis Ixine Cymbalaria [Kee in Rapitrum 
bid oarſeneſs 3 ldæa tertu Cluſii. Meſpilus fruct. nigr. Ixus Carduus Pina Keiri 8 Aſellus Majar 
m Rubio oaxccan aucedo{ Idiotilm Moro Aparine |Kello Cheiri 
>ephalal "og | Guaiacum | Igniarius Pay, 1 | Kelp — Plumbum Nigrum 
Arbon obgoblin's Claw ot Alalo Ignis Sacer Herpes, & Erylipelas| Jaaka Kenna : Fal 
1ana Felt Wobm.anum 4 racites Ignis Vivens Circulatum Ml 4; Jaca Indica |Kerachates Liguſtrum Ind, 
ogbane grimonia Igtaigcica um Jaaque (Indian) Jaca Indica [K i Achat 
= U Cheorado! wag Igciga | Jaca-tr ica [Kerchicf tes 
nthe Habbean 8 5 olethlon} Ilios | 7 8 3 Jaca Indica Kermes Ricæ 
aum 4 Iv : : ient. Patu'! mp 
fol 4 3 ae Iliaco Paſſio- Soc e : 8 — eee, Berries > cee 
4 1 ; ermes Mi ; - 
* * : Exophthalmoe Imagination (Deſective) —Moroſis 23 Caleitrapa Kernel ineral Antimonium 
1 Hat! (Common) | 4 . or Imbecility | — — 1 ee Ketran Nucleus 
77 Ac hock NN. mm Immortal Herb * Xeranthemum Stellat - ,Caicitrapa Offie. Thadira Cedria 
* Tree lee Imperatoria Sativa Angelica Sativa | ade 92885 Calcitrapa Ofie. Their Terra Japoniea 
Cui quilolium Imperial (Crown) Corona Imperialis Jacinth D : 
| | | Hyacynthus [Kidney Pe nio 
8 | | Renes 
Kidney 
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Kidney, Abſceſs in the - Abſceſſus 
Inflamed Nephritis & Calculus 


Stone in the ib. 
- _ Ulcerated Ulcers 
Kidney Bean (Red) Abrus 
didney Wort Cotyledon 
King's Evil ' _ 'Scrofula 
King (Little) Baſiliſcus 
King's Spear Aſphodelus Luteus 
Kinkina rtex Peruvianus 
Kinkina (European) Gentiana 
Kingsfiſher Alcedo 
Kippi-kelengu Battatas Hulp. 
Kirmeſen Acacalis 
Knapweed Jacea 
Knee Genu 
Pan Genu, & Patella 
Cap of the 8 
Cartilages, &c. loofe in * Venu 
Knee Holly | Ruſcus 
Knecling Genuflexio 
Nnotberry Chawmæmorus 

Knotgraſs Polygonum 
Knotgraſs (German) Knawel 
Knotted Nodoſa 
Kriebel Krankheit Raphania 
Kurundu _ Cinnamomum 
Kutubuſh Lycanthropm 

L 
Labdanum Ladanvum |, 

Labial G:ands Labiales Glandulæ 
Labiatus Fios Labiatus 
Labour Parturiv 


to aſſiſt when Pains ceaſe Abortio 
Labrum Vencris. Card. Fullon Sylv. 
Lac (Gum) | Lacca 
Lachrymal Glands (Ab- 

ſceſs in the | 
Lachrymal Sac (Abſceſs iu the, ib. 


Laciuiatum Fol. Laciniatum 
Lacteals Abſorbentia 
Lactuca Graveolenz Lactuca Sylv. 
Lactuca Humilior Chondriila 
Lactu:a Perennis 1Þ. 
Lactuca Sylv. | ib. 
Lac Virginales Benzoinum 
Lada | Piper Nigrum |}. 
Ladies Beditraw Gallium 


Bower ſFlammula Jovis. & 
(Upright) Clematitis 


Mantle Alchimilla 

Smock Cardamine 
Lævigatoria Concha Lævigata 
Lævitas Inteſtinorum Lienteria 
Lagophthalmus Ectropium 
Lagopodium Lagopus 
Lagopus Altera Attagen 
Lait Repandu Lympbæ Ductus 
Lakewecd Perlicaria 
Lalea Tree Jujuba Indica 
Lalo | Baobab 
Lambative Linus 
Lamb (Scythian) Agnus Scythicus 
Lamia N Canis Carcharia 
Lamium Maximum Galcoplis 


Purpureum Lamium Rubrum 


Lampatam Chiaa Orientalis 
Lampſana Rapiſtrum- 
Lanarta Saponaria 
Lantana Viburnum 


Lapathum Paluſtre. Lapathum Aquat. 


Sanguineum Lapathum Rubr. 

-- Unctuoſuin Mercuriahs 
Chiuenſe | Rhabarbarum 
Orientale | ib. 
Montanum Apiathum Alpinum 
Hortenſe b Spinachia 
Lapidillus Lapidillum 
Lapis Acheroan Bezoar Bovinus 
Animalis Chiffr 
Aquilæ | Z2Etites 
Alectorius AlcQoria 
Ampelites Ampelites 
Bezahan Bezoar Foſſile 
Buſonius Bufonitis 
Bibulus Pumex 
Corrinus Cacaotetl 
Ccruleus Lazuli Lapis 
Corneus . Petroſilex 
Buiminaris _ Ceraunia 
Heraclei Magnes 
Heraclius ib. 
Hdicus Nephriticus Lapis 
Ipſe Adrop 
Iluminabtlis Bononienſis Lapis 
Judaicus Echinus Marinus 
Lydius Bafaltes, Magne 
Lyncis Bclemnites 
Lyncurius ib. 


Lucidus Bononienſis e 


Lydius Jaſpis 
Malacenſis Bezoar Hyltricis 
Nax1ius Cos 
Nephriticus Jaſpis 
Ollaris Steatites 
Obſidanus Ampelites 


Ab ſceſſus | 


„ 


noides Fol. 


of Alexan- Laurus Atexandri- 
dria na & Ruſcus Latif. 
Common Laurus Vulgaris 
Laurcola Daph- f Thymelza "Lau: 


(Strong-ſcented) Lactuca Sylv. | 


Lapis Porciuus Bezoar Hyſtricis| Lencachates 
Porraceus Heliorropium | Leucas Montana 
Rubetæ Bufonitis 
Simiæ Bezoar Simiæ tius 
Septicus Cauterium |Leucanfhemum Vuig. 
Syriacus Judaicus Lapis 
Scyrus Pumex | Lenceiper 

Lappa | Leucogaca 

Major Pardana Major Leucoium Lunatu 
Minor Bardaua Minor Lutcum 
Major Montana, BardanaArcticum | Leucoma 

Lappula Canaria Caucalis } Leuconymphza 

Larbaſon Ant:monium | Leucophragis 

Larchtree Larys |Leucopiper 

Laryx Orientalis Cedrus | Ley 

Lark's Heeis Deiphinium Liana, 1 Fe 

Lark's Spur „ | 
(Yellow) Naſturtium Ind. | Libanotis Coronaria 

Laryngotomy 'Fracheotomia | Libanvtis Ni- 

Laſer _ Ala Fœtida ga 

Laſerpitium ib. Libby-Tree 

Laſerpitium Min. ſOreoſclinum A- Lice 

oe pii, &c, | Hog 

Leſſerwort Laſerpitium Vulg. WoOOd 

Laſſitude Lichen Car inus 

- Medicine againſt. Acopa Acopon. 

Lathyris Major Cataputia Minor Marinus 

Lathyrus Sy:veltris Minor Nillul'a Petreus Latif. 

Lathymus | ; Ochrus Pixidatus 

Laurel (Spurge) Laureola NMaf. | Lichenoides 


Lamium Luteum 
Leucanthemum Odora- | Chameme- 


Leucanthe Veterum, Calcitrapa Oſkc. 


rula Glauco, &c. Feru- 
la Minor. Laſerpitium 


Oreoſelinum Apii fol. 
&c 


Palma Japonica 


Lichen Ciner. 
Coriaccus 
LaQuca Marina 

Hepatica Vulg. 
Muſcus Pixidatus 
Lichen Ciner Ter. 
Lien Linarium Fuba Agyptia 
Lichmis Sylveſtris 
Ligament Mu-1la- # Capſulare Liga- 
. ginous 
Ligaments (Broad) Lata Ligamenta 


Lion (Red) 


Fr a 14 0 LET? ; 
Lion's Foot 1 A'chimilia.Cihoroys 


s 4 * L : n 7 
Tail urge 
Lip zaun 
1 in the) 0 * 
ipira Ira ; 
Lipome _ 12 
Lippitude (Dry) xa 
_ (Hard) : 727 
L1qu id Ambar Styrax Li . I 
Liquiritia Chen 
L:quorice by 
10. 
Liquorice Veteh | Hedyſarum Gly. 
x: cyerhizatum 
quer ; 
Athereus Vitriolicus Ether 
Cyreniacus Benz: 1 
Cereris 1 
of Ceres 1 
„ incral And. Ather & Lid 
Hoffm. Mn. Fran 


Mietailicus Argentum Virun 


Syreniacus Penzoinum 
Salis | Circulztun 
Lytharge Lythargi um 
n Seu 
Lithiaſis Caicuuy 
Lithodendron Corali: A 


Lithophylen Nigrum, Coralliumx; 


[Lithoſpermun) Lachryma * | 


Litron 


Aratrey 
Liveiong Craſcun 
Liver ſecut 


7 Je 
. note! ' 4 
Inflam, in the J Heat gi, le 
ut1t1S 


Laurus 4alexandri- \ Ruſcus Latif.“ Thickening of the Spina Ventoſa Pain in the Hepata gn 
na 1 & Hippogloſſum Ligamentum Colli Ablce's iu the Ablceſiuy 
Benzoin Benzoinum Nuchæ Scirrhus Sc. hut 
Caſſia Caſſia Lignea Folium | Lightning _ (Faſtard or Left) Spit, 
Cinnamomum CEmnamomum | Light Carrier Bononienſis Lapis | Liverwort 
Malabarica Caſſia Lignea | Lights (Riting of © Suffoeatio Stri- White Parnaſia 
Malahathrum ib the) | Liverwort Hepatic 
Nobilis Laurus Vulz. | Lignum Aquilæ (Aſa coloured ( Licken Ca 
Saſſafras Saſſafras Bened:. tum Ground) 1 
Zeylanica Onnamomum] Cedrinum (Jobe)  Hepatica Nub!s 
Lavandula Minor J Lavandula Au- Indicum (Star) lepatica Vuigers 
| 1 guſti Fol. Juniperinum (Stone) 6 . 
Stœchas Stœchas Nephriticum Tree) Lichen Arbor Pa. 
Lavapratas Mamanga Frutex Poftratibus Lividus Fectinas 
Lavender Lavandula Peregrinum. Nephriticum Ligu. 85 3 Clave lati OY 
LEP "1-avandula Ant Vite { Lixivium Martis errum 
Narrow Leaved q gaſti Fol. Liguſticum | Lizzard's Tail Sanrurus 
Broadleaved Lavandula Latifol | Liguſtricum Loadſtone | Mayne 
(Spike) ib. | Liguſtrum Germ. Liguſtrum Vulg. | White Magnes Ab, 
(Common) Lavendula Anguſti Fol. Ita;ica Lobe „ Luv. 
(French) Stœchas] Liliaceus Lobelii 4 Doria Naroun, 
Leaf Bchen Rub. Linn. | Lilio Narciſſus, © Narciſſo Colchi- |Lvbiter. Cancer Fluviadlls & Alus 
Laver Odoratum Naſturtium Aquat. | &c. | Lobus Arien 
Germanicum Becabunga | Lilium Candidum Lilium Album Loch _— 
Verum Mat, Sum Ang. | Palzſtinum Locuſta Herba Lackuca Again 
Laxity Atonia] Convalinum Min. Locuſt Tree „ Courdari 
Lagarole Meſpilus Aronia| Pu purocroccum Lilium Rubrum |L-0gwood Campechenſe Les 
Lead | Plumbum | _ Croceum | | Lohoch Luce 
(Black) Plumbum Nigrum] Zeylanicum Superb Loins i Tumbdu 
(Extract of) Plumbum | Lily (Great White Water) Nymphæa], Abſceſs in the Ablccls 
(Red) e 1. perk) Lolium Album Lon 
(Sugar of) : ib of the Valley Lilium Conval. Tremulentum ; i. 
(White) ib. (Red or Orange) Lil. Rubrum | Lomentum Fabæ Faba blot 
Leadwort Plumbags] (White) Lonchitis Polypodium Angus 
Leaf | Folium & Pctalum | Limaturz Ferri Longing 8 lia 
Leanneſs Extenuatio Martis ; for Home Nola en 
Leaven 5 Fermentum | Limax Longiſſimus P 9 1 Flexor Terti l. 
Ledon Crcterſe Ladanum | Limbs | | licis terrodu! are 
eech Hirudo] Paify of the Lower, F Spina Longitudinal Proccls Pura Mit 
Leek (Common) Porrum or uſcleſs State of the Lonicera Peryclymenum. n 
Leg Crus Lime Kilns Looſeftripe (Hooded) on 
Bent Cyllos (Milk of) Looſeftrite (Yellow) Lage 
Leg, one ſhorter than Stone Calcarius Lapis | Lophia Loy 
the other } Choloſi- Tree Lopima 9 
Legs (Ulcer in the) Ulcus] Limon | Lords and Ladies ; _ 
Leguminoſa 5 Fabago| Limonum Majus Behen Rub. Lin. Lote : LY 
Lemon (Indian) Moul Ila Naregam | Limping | Lotus Sylveſtris 1555 Mind 
Lens Aquatica Lenticula Paluſtris Linaria Chenopodium. Linaria] Louſe Burr e Cin 
Paluſtris N ib. Aurea (Wall) e 1. 
Lenticulares Petechiæ Segetum Louſe wort ne 
Lenticularia Minor J Leuticula Pa- Linden rec LORE _ 
luſtris Line Love * 
Lentil 1 Tree Lovage (Common) 2 
Leontiaſis * Leonina Lepra Ling Lover's Fever Chick 
Leontice Veterum Cacalia Lingua Avis Lumbago oa 
Leontideiran' | Achates| Cervina Pſoadica Ay id, 
Leontion Achates, & Lconina Lepra Major Apoſtematofa 1 
Leontodon Ta- Deus Leonis, & Ta- Serpent's Ab Arthrocace Plc 
raxacum raxacum Linguales Lumbaris Iuternus 5 
Leonurus Cardiaca Cardizca|Linimentum Arcæi ; 1 
8 ! ! Lumbricales dii Digitomm 
Leopardsbane (Broad- ſ Doronicum |Linofyris Nupeorum on AB, Eine * Verms 
leaved) Rom. Linum Lumbrici Lat! gantonienn 
(German) DoronicumGermanicum Aſbeſtinum Lumbricorum (Sem.) I. letolan 
Lepidium Draba Carpaſium Lumbus Vener:s 2 5 = 
Monſpeliacum Plumbago|. Caryſtum | Lunaria Major Putman 
Lepiſtrophis Epiſtrophæus Cypricum Lungs f abſcoll 
Leproſy _ Lepra Creticum Abſcels in the — 
Lethargus eim Pole Inflammation acm 
Lethargy Lethargus | Indicum of the e 
Lettuce 5 Lactuca Minimum, Linum Cartharticum | Tungwort Nane * rel an 
(Lambs) Lactuca Agnina Vivum | (Cows) palm 


Ir 


— — — os — — — — — 


ow — pong — — way 


— — — — 8— Wed — Ms 


F x. 


| ieraceum | Malva Sylveſtr's Malva | Matriſylva Caprifolium 
tern, Lungwort (Golden) W Hen] Arxborea Malva Roſca, rg Matriſylva Germ, _ Alperula 
. Lapin horum Antimonium Hortenſis ib. | Matrix Root Ariſtolochia Rotunda 
rut Lupus Philoſophoru Nyctalopia viſcus Althza | Matter Pus 
Lili Luſcitioſus 7 Lutea | Malvifium Malvaſia to diſtinguiſh from Mucus ib. 
on Lutcola Lutum | Mamithſa Mamitha | Maudlin or 
a Lute Rhodia | Mamma ; Sweet ib. 
n Lotcur Minus —— — Papill Tanſey 3 
** Luxation ' Nip. Mammee Mamei ort ellis Major 
8 Lychnis Segetum 3 8 Alb. Mammillares Pro- ſ Olfactorii Ner- Mauz Muſa 
gur PM 1 Gets ceſſus vi May Apple Anapodophy llon 
m1 -  Vuige Dcyinoldes Mammillares Pro- Mammifor- Lilly Lilium Convallium 
Sylv. &c. 5 Muſcipula | eeſſus mes Weed : 3 Chamæmelum Fœti- 
viſcoſa Rub. zoellaſt Manchineal Mancanilla T dum. Cotula Foetida. 
[ycnoides Segetum * Mandiiba Worms Cantarelli 
he | Cedrus 1 depiba) Caſſida & Mandihoca Mead - Hydromel 
Lycotonum =. * K re Mandiibabura | Meadow Creſles Cardamine 
rdon Boviſta. Lycop. Vulg 438 Sweet Ulimaria 
Lycope Amoris Poma |Mandiibparata | 11 Farin 
Lycoperſicon Ui. C Bugloſſum Sylveſ- [Mandiibumana Mandihoca Mea 95 Farina 
Lycoplis Ang 4 3 Mandiipeba ee Tree (Pliant) 3 
ca 6 . : andiipuca ealles | orviih 
Lycopus Marrubium e e i | Meatus Auditorius Externus. Auricula 
Ly | ABS en Mandrake Mandragora | Mecoachana Nigra Jalapa 
Lying-in-Women 1482 Manga Ambalam | Mecon 8 
Lyaphatica Vaſa wn 87 4 L "3x Mangle-Tree Guaparaiba | Meconis : Peplion 
* Se Abſorbeutia ara Mangrove Tree ib. Meconium 
es nn. i Manihoe | Caſſada | Meconites | Ammites 
Iyncurium ; r Sen Maniiha | ib. | Mediaſtinum Inflamed. Inflammatio 
Lyrus Doronicum Ger 1 Manipey Jaca Indica Abſceſs of 8 Ahſceſſus 
Mann 1 ſlida Manipuera Caſſada | Media Subſtantia Vini Vinum 
Glelericula 22 Mangella Kua Curcuma Medica Major : Medica 
M Manns Dei i. e. Opium e ee 5 Lapis . 
8 Macis] Maple Tree | Acer | Medicina Triſtitiæ | rocus 
Mace Hippoſelinum Sugar | ib, | Medium Cervicaria 
ecrous | Na. ta Galanga Galanga | Medlar Melpijus 
Mace-Tree Nucis Moſchata | Maranta Galang ; Ncapolit Meſpilus Aronia 
«ned | Anuagallis] Maranthz Dioſc. Nigr. . _ _ 1 pi ths 
Ahe Mach N cniculum a 
6. - wigs VOL 1 r Marmor Medula Saxi Lac Lunæ 
_ Macre | Piber Löngum Red Porphyrites Megrim Hemicrania 
he E . 5 85 11 bia larcaſita Biſmuthum 5 Glands. Ciliares Gland. 
Parnaſla f 5 in Wild) Rubia Sylv. Laer. Pyrites Me F = 2 
Henaticy Teng eb of + Hydrophobia Marga Candida Lac Lune] ZEgytiacum i 
en Cuuer, Mad Dog eee the Margarita | Staphyloma | Melampodium Helle orus Niger 
er. 9 0 Bit 81 Antilyſſus Marigold African Africanus Flos Melampyro, &c. Eryugium Zeylanic. 
Ties ch : | OT. port oa ann” TN Lucha | 
2 Vuigar 9 5 arſh opulago Pl 
: h "IA Chærop na ee Single Calendula Melancholy „ Atrabilis 
ror Pu 3 | Alyſſum{ Corn ons 9 5 bn { Niger Arvenſis & 
ectinau | alenduala | Romana 
7 3 Madrepora Corallium Alb. Ramoſ. Common Single March Ca 8 1 eee 
n Marrubium tony ph 45 6. 
Ferm Madwort (Galen's) { Verticillatnm Mariſca  Condyloma | Melaſma ; Sugillatio 
ururus by : | Mcrcurialis Fruticoſa | Melaſpermum - Mclanthium 
Mien Magiſterium Benzoini 5 e | © een Bela e e 
Maga a 1 i arjora ä N XIII. 2 
nes Ah. ein inaris Ck Peet Majorana Majori Fol, | Meiica Melium Indicum | 
bbc 1 ES | Leſſer | ib. | Melicratum Hydromel 
a Nardun, geranica . Winteranus Cortex Gentle Majorana Tenui Fol. | Mclilot Meli!otus 
& Aſtacus Aromatica N Perennial 1 ib. Egyptian Alchimelech 
Auricun — 8 Pot | Oleracea| Melilotus Major Lotus Urbana 
Linda 1 ; Origanum & Origan. | Meliiſa | 
4 Magnes Candidus Magnes Alba (Wild) 1 7 lican 10 Calamintha Calamintha Mont. 
8 Carneus ib. L g | 
Cone enefia Candy (Wild) Origan. Creticum| Nepeta Calamintha Anglica 
cue Len ele ; Marking Stone Ochra Oflicinalis 3 
Lincs Mazalaiſe Maganeſe (White) Morochthus| Americana 3 ws 
Tobe . IMarks (Mothers) Metrocelides Meliſſophillum Ballota, Mg ill 
Ableclu Marvefia (Ruby- Marmelade Miva ] Melitca Terra Melitæa 
Lolun ee Abs Magueſia Opa-Rarle | 5 Marga Melo Indicus Jace Brafilienſibus 
a i. timony X lina Marmorata Aurium. Cerumen Auris Melochia | | Gs! 
in Mahaleb Ceraſus Marrow, 5 Medulla Melocis . 5 
im Angus Mahmood  Scammonium | Marrubiaftrum Ballote } Mel& Veſſicatorius Cantharides| 
Noll 400 Maanthemum Lilium Convallium Marrubium Hiſpa- ere ee Melon | 8 Ts | 
oy Mai i f nicum _ erticillatum 1 a 
Tati Mao een een Fortidum Ballote| (Water) 1 | lieulibus 
9011 Pollics Mache Ch: A 190 a Vulg. - Marrubium Album | Membrane Membrana 
Jura Nad . . 1 Flos Mars | Ferrum] Cellular Celluloſa Membrana 
1 Mala Aurea Aurantia Hiſp. | Marſhmallows Althæa] Mucous ENS 
ba Aſyria Citreum Mars Saccharatus Ferrum] Mendoni 1 75 eee 
Lyſiaach Aurea Amoris Poma Solubilis ib. Meninges Dura ia Mater 
nn Cotonea Ondonia . 1: Obturator Externus & |Meninx Tenuig Pia Mater 
9 Lulana Melon ena 88 Internus ._ {Menſes, which fee | 
; _ pus ee . A Jaca Indica| Suppreſſed 22 
1 Malabarica pila Jaca Indica (Common) Marum| Exceſlive Menor Fg 
; ” Mo a Malabathrum Folia] Creticum  Marum N pry Menorrh. __ 55 
Cand Ae Maiach; | e C fi ib. eparting | cnles 
1 ites af: 19 Ortull 1 8 O £ : 
2 . Wacia Boulimus & Pica Marviſium Malvaſia FE 3 1 
Pichi Malagueta Paradiſi Grana | Maſk (a) e Moe! cara e 
: mer Malaria Offa Mal Os | Maſt Fagus| Mentha Arvenſis , Calam, Pa uftris, 
HO Mallet Malleolus. pes ac Maſter wort Imperatoria Corymboſa Ageratum 
ue Malleus N Auris Maſtich (Indian) Calaba] Saracenica Balſamita 
Chlor Mallow Malva of Ligon Nux Virginiana Sativa ; 
iis Wl Tree Malva Arborea, &c Syrian Herb Marum Syriacum| Vulgaris MenthaSpicata 
as 1d, Garden Malva Roſea Thyme | Marum] Viridis 1 
id Vervain Malva Verbenacea Tree | L.entiſcus Horten. Corymb. | Balſamita 
Pices Malley Malvaſia & Vinum | Maſtichen Nux Virginianaſ Piperia Mentha A 00 
Primi Juter Malta (Farth of ) Melitza | Maſtichina Gallic. -Marum}. Pulegium 15 N 6. 1 
Diäten aun Grauatum Granata Mala Maſtoidæus Anterior. Maſtoid. Muſc.] Rotund. ſol. Paluſtris Mentha ow 
Ferns 885 88 Lasteralis Complexus Minor] Felina Mentha Cataria 
DR Terra Ariſtolochia R 4 p Maſtoideus Muſcu-| Mentula Aiata 3 Penna 
© NT Malus Aurantia = ws 5 115 i Superior lus & Splenius Menyanthes Trifolium Paludol. 
a 2 atria anne e Maſtoid Proceſſus Mammiformes| Mephiticus ; 2 Mephitie 
pulmete Cydonia Cydonia Mater Herbarum Artemiſia Mater Mercurial Girdle Cingulum Mere. 
abſcolis Malabarica Calum Perlarium. Concha Margaritiferal Mercurialis Teſticulata 1 3 
neun 6 ndltca Bilimbi Materia Mercurii Circulatum . N tis 1 
e Medica Citreum Matfellon Jacea Spicata f 1b. 
Palmonar unica Granata Mala Matraſs f Matracium: Fœmina : D 
Verbale Punic 8yl. Balauf Matres Dura Mater & Pia Mater Annua : Ps. 1b. 
pulmot- atiyus Malus E ſis Matricaria Parthenium Matricaria Sylveſtzis „„ Ferhcaria 
1 Mal alus Hortenſis | 1 Montata, Mercurialis Sylveſtris 
112 Arch N ti Fol. J Leucanthemun ; 
U 1 15 | Tanaceti Fol. 4 Tau. Fol. Perenuis ib 


8 


Mercurius Argentum Virum 
Mercury. ArgentumVivum & Hermes 
Engliſh | _ Mercurialis 
Dogs 1b. 


Childrens Mercurialis Fruticoſa 
of Lite Mercurins Vitæ 
Meriophyllon Mille folium 
Mer uccius Aſellus Major 

pe ** 
Metang de Vacca Pezoar Bovinus 
MelſaruaicArterics. MetentcricaArteria 


Vein (the Leſſer)  Ezmorrhoi- 


L dalis Int. Vena 
Melenteric Vein Meſaraica 
Melentery Abſceſſud 


Abſceſs of 
(Inflamed) Inflammatio, & Meſent. 
Meſerion Lauredla Mas 
Meſpilus Apii Folio, &c. Spina Alba 
Metallum Fiuidum. Argentum Vivum 


Metals Metallorum 
Metaſyncrineſthai Metaſincrifis 
Metopium Mcetopion 
Mexicanave Botrys Mexicana 
Mevico Secd Cataputia 
Mezerion Laureola Mas 
Miaſniata : Miaſma 
Mica | Talcum 
Midwife _ Aceſtoris 
Midwifery Obſtetricatio 
Miliarium Alembicus 
Miliary Glands Scbacæ Glandul:e 
Miiitaris Aizoides Aloides 
Militaris Herba Millefolium 
Milium Arundiuaceum.LachrymaJobi 
Solis Lithoſpermum 
Milk Lac 
Scah Achor 
Detect of Agalact:ia 
Sugar of Lac 
Whey of | ib. 
of Lime Lac Calcis 
Fever Lactea 
Milk. ſtone Galactites 
Milkwort (American) Sencka 
(Common blue Polygala 
of Dioſcorides Glaux Diolcoridis 
Millefolium Aquat, Muyrophyllon 
Millegrana Major Herniatia 
Millemorbia Scroſularia Major 
Millepedes 1 : Atl 
K Milium 
(Indian) Milium Indicum 
(Reed) Lachiyma Jobi 
Millfoil Millefolium 
Millefol:um Potamogciton 
Mill Mountain Linum Catharticum 
Milt | . Splen. 
Milt Waſte Aſplenium 
Milzadella Lamium Maculatum 
A\Limola | 
Nilotica Acacia 
| Jp 2 } TerraJaponica 
Mineral Bezuar _ Ammites 
Minerals Mineralia 
Mint Mentha 
Field Ca'amintha Faluſtris 
Hart | : 
3 FRE, Mentha Spica 
Mountain. Calamintha Magn. Flos. 
Piper Mentha Piperitis 
Red Water Meutha Aquatica 
Hairy Water. Mentha Paluſtris, &c. 
Cat Mentha Cataria 
Mind Animus 
Minium Græcorum Cinnabaris 
| Purum ib. 
MiraculumChemicum, Magneſia Alba 
Miſcarriage Abortio 
Miſerere Mei Iliaco Paſſio 
Miſſeltoe | Viſcus 
Mithridate Muſtard Thlaſpi Vulg. 
Mixture _ Miſtura 
Mocoa Stone Achart:s 
Modira Caniram Colubrinum 


Mokel Edellium 


Mola Patella Patella 
Molago Codi Piper Nigrum 
Molaſles Saccharum 
Moldavica Meliſſa Turcica 
Mole Mola. Næ vu 
Mole (Falſe) Pſ:udo Mila 
Molochites Malachites 
Molucca Grains Cataputia Minor 
Molva Aſellus Major 
Molybdæna Plumbago 
Momin Mami 
Momium ib. 
Momordica Elatarium 1 Cucumus 
Agreſtis 
Money-wort Nummularia 
Monk's Hood e | 
Blue Aconitum 
(Counterpoiſon) Anthora 
Monoculi Monopia 
Monovpeta!ous Petala 
Monophthalmus Monoculus 


Monſters, 
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Mouſe Ear. Alſine & Auricula Muris. 


Monſters. Monſtroſitas & Præſentatio eee 


I N 


Nap 


D. 2 


X. 


Meum. Alp. Germ. Nigella (Roman Melanthium Oat (Bearded wi 
Thoſe without Heads Acephalos| Muza Muſa 5 Offc. Nigellaſtrum | | i Xgylon 
Monta-punna NA Myacephalon Staphyloma | Night-blindnefs Nyctalopea | Obliqui Superiores lh, 
Month (Philoſophical) Menſis Philoſ. Mylon Staphyloma | Night-mare Incubus | Obliquus Pr Patherig 
Moonwort Lunaria| Mylopharyngzus Pharynx |Night-ſhade Solanum internus Obli rs Tere 
Moor's Head Alembicus| Myopia Ambliop:a (Baſtard) Solanoides n Aſcendeng 
Morbus Caducus Epilepſia | Myopiaſis Myopia (Climbing) Bafella . f Inferior; elcenderg 
Sacer ib Myofotis Auricula Muris Deadly) Belladonna, & Sola- Major laier Obliquy 
Infantilis ib |Myoxolithus Bufonitis (Deadly)q num Lethale Obſtipatio OW 
Peurilis ib. | Myrica Tamariſcus (Garden) #Solanum Hortenſe | Occa Cete > ping 
Diaboli Succiſa| Myrinx Myringa (Wood Solanum Lign. & | Ochlagogi WSN 
Coxarius Arthropuoſis| Myriſtica Nucis Moſchata cody) L Amara Dulcis Ochra Nigra Plumby wot 
Arquatus | IRterus| Myrobalans Adipſos |Nigrica Febrilis Plumbum Nigrum ulg. * =D 
Regius Ifteritia ib. Myroxylon Peruvianum Ball. Nihil Medium Citratum en 
Pulicaris Petechia|Myrrh Myrrha Album Album Grzcum Caryoph. e 
Morhua Aſellus Major |[Myrrhis Annua Daucus Creticus | Nil Indicum Minimum B auen 
Morille Amanita Myrrhis Sylveſtri Chærophyllum |Nindfin Genſing | Oftavus Humeri IN 
Morphew - Morphaa . 1 Sylveſtre Ninzen Nindſin| Placentini | Teres Minor 
Mors Hippephtlmus Myrtacautha Rufcus Ninzin Geuſing, & Nindfin | Oculares Communes f Motores 0 
Morz 5 „ib. |Myrtifolia Belgica Elæaguus Nipple | Papilla | Oculo Muſculares dn yi 
Morſus Ranz Microleuconymphza Myrtle Myrtus [Nipple-wort Lampſana | Oculares Externi. Motores Ocul. E 
Morus Nigra Morus ertle (Dutch Myrtus Brab. & / Niſi Genſing |OculoMuſcu- 55 
_ * 1 e f rr ( = ) Elæagnus Nit Corus — | Motores Oculi Exer, 
airy Tree uſcus Arboreus| Myrtle (wild - Ruſcus| Nitre Nitrum |Ocujus, which ſee iqu 
gen N Alga Myrtus = Elzagous| Nitrum Fixum Nitrum Oculus Bovis en 
Moſe Hazuania Endica ] Myrtus Brabantica Elæagnus Purificatum Nitrum |Oculus Chriſti Horminum 8 5 
Morſus Gallinæ Alſine] Myrtus Pimenta Piper ia Vitriolatum Nitrum | Oculus Genu u 
Moſqueta Moſquitæ N 9 Jamaicenſis Flammans Nitrum |Ocymoides _ Oc 
Moſs of Skulls Uſnea Cran. Hum. | Myſticetus | Cetus Cubicum Nitrum |Ocymum Aquaticum Echinos 
Mota | Caſtanea] Myſtus Fleuviatilis Barbus| Antiquorum Anatron | Odaxiſmus e Dentitio 
Mother Mater] Myxa Jujuba & Sebeſten Factitium Borax Odorata Violacea Lotus Urbana 
Mother of pearl Mater Perlarum|Myxara Myxa. & Sebeſten Nativum Borax [Edema Latcum Lymphz Dudu 
Mother's Marks. Metrocelides & Næ vus | _ Noctiluca Cicindela Elnizium 9 
Motherwort Cardiaca N Nocturnal Pollution Exonciroſis|CEIſenichium Oclnitiun 
Motion Nabea Oenoplia | Node | Nodus | CEnanthe Filipendula 
Animal Animalis Motus| Nails Ungues| Nodes Gumma | CEſophagusInfl. | 


Inflammatio 


Oenoplia g | Herpes, Perſicaria, | Edrum Veneris 'tori 
Mouſe Tail Myoſuros] Napellus Aconitum Noli me tangore 4 Sauen Oil F 
Mouth | Os] Naphtha Italica Petroleum Flavum | Nome | Herpes of Turpentine Abies 
Mucal Web Celluioſa Membrana|Napium Lampſana Nopal Coccinilla Groſs | om 
Mucus Napkin Faſcia Northwind Boreas of Hartſhorn Alcali 
_ to diſtinguiſh it from Pua Pus|Napus Bunias Noſe Naſus of Almonds diſtilted. Amygdatus 
Mugweed Cruciata Vuly. |Narcotics | Anodyna|Noſtoch Cœlifolium expreſſed Amjg dhl 
Mug wort of China Moxa] Nard Noſtril 8 Nares Dippel's Animal. Animale Dippel 
Mug wort (common) Artemiſia] wild Aſarum Abſceſs in the Abſceſs Neroli Aurantia Hiſpalenſa 
Mulherry Morus] Nardus Italica Lavend. Latiſ. Novacuiz | Cos Benzoinum Benzoinum 
Mulberry blight f Chenopodio Morus] Nardus Ruſtica Afarum|Nubecula Albugo, & Encauma of Chocolate Cacao 
(. great) Major Montana Aſarum Nuces Purgantes Cataputia Minor Copaiva Capivi Bal. 
Mullein VerbaſcumNardus Syriaca Nardus Indica Nucifera Nux Virginiana Expreſſed Oleum 
Mullein (yellow moth) Battaria|Nard | | ib. | Nuciprunifera ib, Germanis _ Carpathicum 
Mulſum Hydromel| Nard (Syrian) 5 ib. Nuciſta Nux Moſchata Sebaceous Oleum 
Mulitformæ Cuboides|Narueth | Auripigmentum Nucula terreſtris Bulbocaſtanum of whelps Catellarum Oleum 
Mumia Bitumen Naſeberry-tree 2 Anona ] Nuſciliaſus Nyctalops Eſſentia x Oleum 
| Mummy Mumia] Naſtos Arundo Fazeta Nut | | Caryon Ccrz Cera 
Mundic | Marcaſita|Naſturtium Hybernum Bar darea Aleppo Gallæ Train f INS 
Mundui guacu Cataputia Minor] Naſturtium Peruv. Naſturtium Ind. Ben TY Ben Concrete Eſſential Oleum 
Mungas Munga Naſturtium Pratenſe Cardamine| Bezoar Bonduch Ind. of Saffron Crocinum 
Mungo- tree Mungo Naſturtium Sylveſtre Saphia Earth Bulbocaſtanum of Bayberries  Daphnelzon 
Muralis Parictaria| National Inſanity Noſtalgia] Hawk ib. of Exeter Exceſtrenſe (ol. 
Muraria PERS Natron | Anatron| Indian Areca] Parthenicum Matricaria 
ſemper-vivens, &c. Adianthum | Natta | Nata| Kipper Bulbocaſtanum of Mucilages. Mucilaginib,Oleum 
Muſa | Naturals Res Naturales Malabar | Adhatoda N. M. Nucis Moſchata 
Fruct. Cucum. brev. Banana Navel Umbilicus| Molucca Bonduch Indorum Macis * 
Muſam | Caſſada Navel-ſtring Funis Umbilicalis | Maldivia Coccus Maldivia of Petre Petroleum Flarum 
Muſcari. Bulbus Vomitorius| Navel- wort | Cotyledon Meg Nux Moſchata, & Rock ih. & Petroleum Vulgare 
| A c gehen Alb, | Navel-wort (ſea) Androſace 5 Myriſtica Nux Gabianum Petroleum Vulgare 
Muſcipula Prat. Vaſ. Vulg. Navel-wort (ſummer) Androſaces| Oily Ben of Pitch Piſſelæum 
_ Muſcle | Muſculus|Navew | Bunias| Or iental Gal'z|Oily purging grain. Seſamum Verun 
Muſcles of the Belly Infl. Inflammatio| Navicular Scaphoides Pig Z% Bulbocaſtanum | Ointment © Unguentum 
Muſcovy Glaſs Specularis Lapis| Naviformi ' Naviculare os | Virginian Nux V pas Soldiers Martiatum VUugt, 
Muſculoſa Muſculorum. Com. Membr. Neat's- foot Oil. Pedibus Bovinum (ol.) Vomic ib. & Colubrinum Oker GR 
Muſculus Cetus| Nebi-pouli Bilimbi | Nutrition : | Nutricatio Engliſh Alana Tem 
Muſculus Anterior ſ Muſc. Ext. Aur. | Nebula Albugo | Nux Aromatica Nux Moſchata | Olcacatzan China Occidental 
Mallei Duvernii Neck | Cervix | Baſilica _ Juglans| Oleander | Nerion 
Exterior Abductor Oculi Abſceſs in the Abſceſſus Ben 5 Ben Oleum Balſami z Balſamum 
Inferior Depreſſor Oculi| Neck (back of the) Nucha| Barbadenſis Cataputia Minor Salis Criculatum 
7 | f Valſalvez Palato-|Neck (wry) Sf wg Cervix | Cathartica 5 ib. Myrrhæ per Del Myrrha 
Tubæ Novus ſalpingzus. Needle Acus| Euboica | Juglans| Olive ads On 
Muſcus i Ne lum bo Faba ZEgyptia| Indica Palma Coccitera, & Olive (purge) Laureo!a Fams 
Capill. Major. Adianthum | Nemoroſa Anemonoides ; Coccus de Maldivia Olus Aureum Arriplet 
Pyxoides ter. Muſcus Pixidatus' Nenuphar $0 Nymphæa] Medica .Coccus de Maldivia Olus Hiſpanicum Spinachia 
Muſcus Clavatus Lycopodium | Nep | Mentha Cataria|] Metella : Nux Virgiviana| Olufatrum Hippoſelinum, & Apun 
Muſcus Cruſtæ Lichen Arbor. Pul. Nepa Theophraſti Geniſta Spartium Malabarica | Cumbulu| Omentum BR 
Muſcus Fugax, &c. Ccelifolium | Nepeta Mentha Cataria| Myriſtica a Nux Moſchata Rupture of the Fpiplocei 
Muſcus Marinus Corallina | Nepeta Cataria Mentha Cataria | Pepita-igaſur Nux Vomica Serap. Omo-hyoidzus Coraco-hyoiczu 
Muſcus Marinus Lactuca Marina | Nephritic-wood.Nephriticum Lignum P erſica | | Juglans Omoplato-hyoidzus.Coraco-byvidzW 
Muſcus Maritimus Corallina Stone Nephriticus Lapis| Regia E | ib. | Omphalocei pus Aung 
Muſcus Quercus Muſcus Arboreus! Nepones - Barones Unguentaria Ben Omphax | * 
Muſcus Terreftris Lycopodium | Nerantia Aurantia Hiſpalenſis| Vomica Colubrinum One-berry oe * 
SsSgquamoſus ib. Nerium Nerion Nyctalopia Amblyopia| One- blade e 
Muſhrooms Amanita Nerves | Nervi | Nympha Chryſalis| Onion ; 5. 
duſty Lycoperdon Vulg. eighth pair Acceſſorius. Nymphæ 3 I Onions (barren) Aſca wy” 
. reddiſh Agaricus Muſcarius 1 8 Lumbares N . hong Fab 38 ae oma (ſea) ell 
| Agaricus Piperatus Nervi Vagi . RES yImphæa Indica . aba /Fgyptia| Oniſcus ; ag 
On : Moſchus ſy mpathericl medii | Par Vagum| * Glandifera jd. Onitis Origanum vo | 
Muſk-mallow Abelmoſch, Nervous Fever. Nervoſus Febris Madaraipatana ib. Onochills 1 d 
Muſk- wood Thuris Cortex] diſeaſes Neuroſes. 0 Onochelis Anu 
ee | Moſpeta Nettle : Urtica | Onoclea Anoni 
Muſlel Mytilus Dead Lamium, & Lamia Oak | | | Querens Ononidis zun Flein 
Muſt Muſtum & Vinum Nettle (hedge) _ Galeopſis| of Cappadocia otrys| Ononis | Bugloſlum 8 
Muſtard Sinapi] Nettle raſh (acute) Urticar] Holme | ZEgylops| Onopteris Aganthu 
Arabian Draba | Nettle raſh (chronical) Eſſera of Jeruſalem Botrys Maſ. = 
Broad-leaved hedge Eryſimum | Nettle-tree Lotus| Laurel Phellodrys| Onoſma Buglo 5 
Hedge Eryſimum | Neutral Neuter} Lungs Muſcus Pulm. | Onyx Abſcels 
Tower Turritis | Nhambugnacu Cataputia Scarlet Ilex Aculeata, &c. Onyx 
Wild Rapiſtrum |Nienghala Methonica (Fruit of the) Aculon] Opal 
Muſtelani ; Anci | Nigella Melanthium 2 Avena] Opal (Baſtard) 
Aa 
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I N D F X | 
| 5 
Magneſia Opalina Palma Americana I 
Cochlææ 8 { Ebenus Ethiop,| Patrapium "IA | bas : | 
-co-"'f Alopecia 8 bar de Sangue Chan „ V4 Fw II EO Columbin, 
; A S's : | NN conis +4; 
| (his Bifolium Coccifera Coccus de Maldivi ae Cataputia Minor] Altininus Alchimella 
ö krys Unifolia Monophyllon Chriſti C Ig Malleamothe | Lepori Alliaria 
Opnrys O. Xcrophthalml : ataputiaſ Pavette | he] Leporinus 1 acopey 
; ophehalmia ſicca crophtha 1 4 Coccigera Palma Cocciferal Pua ; ib. Vituli 4 Sep 
: Tragi ib. Dactylifera Dactylus Palmula (Cich) Filum peflelates Mor ne | 
1 . Motores Oculi Exter. = _ palma Muſa] Peach Tree eee e Ae. 
xtet n. OCC. alma Japonica ) | erlica |Petalodes 
e Opiſthotonos Tem Nucifera Palma Coccifera > 8) Lycoperſicon Peterwort (St.) pee 
2 obalſlamum Bal ſamum Major Dactylus palmula] Pearl Aſh Margarittæ Petigo ndro mp 
9 Opocarpaſon Carpaſus Maldivica Coccus Maldivica] (Moth Clavellate Cineres Petolz Ihen 
a Opocarpathon Carpaſus Naldivenſis Coccus Maldivica| - 983 ther of) Mater Perlarum Petroſelinum ue ae 
i Opodeidoc Linimentum Saponaceum Nucifera. Arbor Palma Coccifera| Pear Tree Concha Margaritifera Macedon. rae ae 
a Opprellio eee e pal NN Guaiacum (American Pri Pyrus Mont. Gene 
Opuntia occinilla | Palmeto Royal Pal __ an Prickly) Coceinilla Petty whi um 
b ch odio |Palmi * alma Nobilis Peaſe-cod Tree y whin n 
or Orach 'verrybearing) { M eg: es ee Palma Nobilis] Peaſe (Heath) nnn | Nicotiana 
2 (Flaxlcaved)ChenopodiumLinifolio Palſy a ped (Wood) Orobus Peper Elan 3 Saxifraga Anglica 
5 : 18 re - nds : a: . 
4 (white, red, or garden,) Atriplex Palſy Drop Lavandula Anguitifol Peuſculum Metacarpus|©<2122 Auricula Fey he ogy hy 
| - ($tinking) Atriplex Feetica Palſy of the lower limbs, Spina Ventoſa] Pectinalis ; y Phagedzna Bo In 5 
et. Orange Aurantium Paludapium Apium] Pedecelli Pectinæus] Phaſangium Lilia "ray 
um 0ranga Aurantia Hiſpalenſis Palus Sanctus Guaiacum| Pederos | ha ales er "Trichia 
Te Orange (Indian 7 of Malaber | Panacea Vegetabilis Crocus] Pedicularis 3 Opalus| Pharmacitis Am wlites | 
{tre Orata Carcapuli, &c. . Panacea Moſchatum 1 Ca- Pediculi 5 403004 ene 
rat ; dates - Fed} = iriaſis| Pharmac 1 
- Orbiculare Ig, Lenticulare os | Panava Cataputia Minor Rears 40 eee =_ . e Playyor.- ED 
* Orbitaril Motores Oculi Exter. Panax, &c. Paſtinaca Oluſatra cs 5 ra de Capello Spaſms of | | P S 4 
-» Orchis . eee Aſclepium Ferula Glauco, &c.| Peleoma ezoar Hyitricis| Phaſeolus Major Faba Mai. 
on Orellana 85 rleana Oy Ferula Minor. | Pellitory (Baſtard | Sugillativ Pheaſant's Eye Adonis Fins 
5 Oreoſelinum Ap) Chironium Chaniæciſtus Of Spai ) Ptarmica|Phellandryum Meum Alp. G 
POrgan Cellulaire. Celluloſa Membr. Hercul. | ib 1 pain Pyrethrum| Phenion EO 55 erm. 
num Oricola : Auricula Urſi| Quinquefolium I is the Wall Parictaria| Philanthrop! em gn 
M Hg Genſivg| Pelecinum i at Apariue 
FER Origano ajorana ee Pancreas . Pemphingodes =” Ervum| Phillitis Lingua CG | 
natio Otiganura Creticum 1 5 in the een penguin A ener Bugloſſum Sylveſtre 
tori ; a a ; liphi 5 aratas zacion | 3 
T. gp—ů beten 
Abies luer Folio Gy 11 1 pannonium Arthoicum Hiera-| Pennyroyal Lg =" erum|Phenix | Lolium 
; | : ; . | egium 2 
ber, Onites Majorana Oleracea Pannus cium 1 Danals gas de any + ES Phoſphorus Bononienſis 4 EY 
alu 01 3 h STR Cretica |Pannus | Albugo Peplics Green OY uinquefolium Kircheri Lapis 1 
dalus Gene which ſee, & Achiot] |Tanting | Anhelatio| Peplos gs Fabago}Phrenzy Phrenitis 1% 
16 5 Orobauche : oor rn Phygethlon| Pepper [Peplion | Phrygiau Stone Phrygius La 7s .. 
2 r on | 8 apas | Battatas| (Black) p. 8 3 Phthiſis Pulmonalis Phthifis =; 
e Fan enen (eig, be, b ue Amutct 1 
CG; . : j 8 8 11 ca ; 8 ? 1 
- Ra 3 1 eee N Peplion — 723 ib. Phyſatis Alaternus i 
: — [ris ulgaris | PapaverSpum. Vulg. Behen. , N ib. Alkake mY ; 1 
ane 3 er Tris Florentina Paper-tree TED e | r Piper Jamaicenſis Phyſician e Alkakengi If | 
O'em 1 _Anchyloſis bapilionaceus Flos Papilionaceus Tar Man's) Piper Long.“ Female Aceſtoris 3 
Oleum 3 ; Horminum Papillaris Herba Lampfſana] (Sweet ſcented ä Lepidium Phyteuma ene = 
e _ Antirrhinum Pappous |  Lanugo Stony P ed Ja- Caſſia Caryo- [Pia Mater, which ſee, and Matcr Ti 
Germ unda Vulgaris Filix Florida Pappus Battatas (Wat a) rec phyllata Picatio 7 pic ; j 
Cetug Om 6 F x 121 Filix Florida Paracmaſtici Acmaſticasß Wart), Perſicariu Pick-tooch (Spaniſh) Viſu Eno a 
len 3 Roy a ea Imaginaria. Tinnitus aurium] (White) riet Alban 8 (Oriental) Thapſia eee 1 
ocinum 8 i : rozal gua . C: {1 P "8" . um ICCU ; ; "* . 
nelzon — Oſteocolla |Paraphonia Palatina Afzphia 2 i Parictaria| Piet > - - er i# 
ife (ol. Oteollthe Ofteocolla | Pararythmus Arythmus Y nis x Caapponga Piedra di Cobra Cobra de Capello | | 
tcicarl * ws _ Ofteoco!la ParCuculare.Crico-Arytznoid.Poſtic Perforans Manus J Flexor tertii inter- Pierre Noir Ampelit 3s 
Oleum Ofruthiura . Oſtracites he RE Apocynon Pedis Pier e's 95 1 1 
loſchata EE: |  Imperatoria aregorics "Anad | 2 exor Longus Aromatic 1 : 3 
1— 77 TE kent 1 
Flarum ou oy Africana Flos Pareyra „ e Flexor Internodii, &c.] Colocynth Colocynthis iS 
Vulgar =. Bubo Pardalion l eee | 5 - oy Coraco Brachizus | Ex duobus Y 5 1 
Vulgar . | Bos | Parin Chakka China Suppoſito. ED 8 Flexor Sublimis| Cocciz | | ib. 4 j 
Melzum Acetoſell | Paris Quadrifolia Herba paris] Periapta Amuleta Marocoſtinæ Marocoſtinum is 
Verum Ox Eye. B I; 3 | Acetoſa | Park Leaves Androſæmum has, 0 Amulecta! Sapon. | — 7 | it | | 
ruentum ye.Bellis Major. & Buphthalmum Parmy Citty 8 Ceti 1 ED Driff| Styrac P If 
Orya | perma Ceti| Pericardium inflamed Infl 10 Pi 1010 Opium 7 
m Ungt, Uryas Fagus | Parnaſſus (Grafs of) Parnaſiia] Abſceſs in the P ere WB Bezoar Hyltricis 3h 
8 Oxgacantha Pagus Paronychia, which ſee, and Abſceſs| Periclymenum andre woo] |S hs Pilcus. Cucupha U 
na Tem Oxyacantha Galeni Spina Alba in the Fingers and Toes . 885 Caprifolium Piles Hæmorr bonds | 
cidentalis Oxyacanth ou Berberis] Alſines fol, &c. Herniaria Alf. fol Perigord Stone Mangarele, & Pe- pijoſell Auricula Muris. Hieracium 
Netion ag 15 us Meſpilus Apii Folio |Parotid Gland pperigua dee dae Matos Alpinum, & Pulmona- 
alſamum Oqpylici x Cedrus Abſceſs in the Abſceſſus 3 3 ria Aurea 
2 Oqglices eee Parotid Giand | Parotis Perineum ee os e 
Myrthz 0 : pomeli Inflamed . . ile wort Chelidoni Dag 
oa Ng Lepathum eie and Abſceſs D. ee in the Aͤbſceſſus Pimenta | = mnium MBEE 
1 115 | of Garlick | > x Parotid Gland | ft china Perineu biene e 
Atriplet 5 Allium {Parſley (Baſtard | . 2 crineum | Pimpernel ; 
Spinachik : eg Colchicum | (Baſtard Rs Wee „„ " | Pimpernel (Water) en 
* 1 Orymyrline Mel | Breakſtone Percepier| Abſceſs in the Abſceſſi Pimninella Aniſum Aniſum Ind. 
2 Orypheenicon Ruſcus (Fools) Cicuta Minor Inflamed ceſſus Pimple Puſtula. Varus * 
Ep ſter TO . Apium| Peritoneum imme e e Sudamina 
-hy0162V8 0 | ; rea edge EY ; : inaſtellum 
byoidzu nf mh Marina & Bryon 83 8 yo „ I; Peritonitis Pine Apple | . 
Aparine e arinum Theoph. (Mountain) Apium, & Oreoſelinnm Peri "a Por Oe 18 _ Epiploitis Pincers Forceps 
Agreſt Abſceſſus. (Milk) Oelſnitium] Periwinkl N e eee in 
lerba Paris | | Piert | - Winkle Vinca Pervinca | Pineus Purgans - OE 
Wulle P. ; Percepier| Periwinkle Gochies lone eee 8 Cataputia Minor 
onoP Cen p | 5 Apium, & Amomum Perſca | ee e n Sanicula Ebor, 
iti Wo | e i | zaca Mala inguis | y 
(calonitide Paddock Banana |Parinep | ARS e Armeniaca Mala Pingulum 4 Ip 4 
125 Pzdarthrocace 1 Rana Wild Paſtinaca Sylveſtris Peroneus brevis { Extenſor digito- Pinhones Indici Cataputia Minor 
A e. Pahazar pina Ventoſa Garden _ Paſtinaca Sativa | Perſonata Arcium . ä 
Aube Fahnotlanica chi Bezoar (Cow) Paſtinaca| Dioſc Bardana Maj n Anthelmi 
Anchu3 Puiples ina Occidentalis |Parſnip (Water) Ib. & Sium Anglican | Meadow e 2 
Anchuld Pain Paralyſis |Parthenium 5 ere N ae, Bardana Areticum Pinna e 
Auchult Pan de Madagaſear DolorParthenium Matricaria bens Flos ! Ws Tas ; Ala Naſi 
Ano! Pala ga: Caſſada Parthenium Mas Tanacetum | Perſpiration grits) EN wes Ala Auri 
m Syivelts Nux Moſchata |Parulis, which ſee, and : er v Bi Pinus Indica Ca ee 
Palat : g 2 » and Abſceſs in Defective Ip; taputia Minor 
* opharyngei 13 — the Gums | Suppreſſed Adiapneuſtia 9 5 
ian | | aryngzi |Paſpier . "LL 2 ies 
um Splrrkbe Piltopharyngzus Conſtri&orlſth- |Paſſio Bovina Bovi r n e ee FPeruvianum Ball. Abies Alba 
n e a | | ovina Aﬀectio| Perverſio Uteri Procid Uteri . 
uin het | Palatopharyng aus n Paucium -- [Paihon Flower = Granadilla | Pervinca | Vi . Pere Abies Canada Abies 
Pala de Mecha : Pharynx |Paſtinaca Aquatica Sium Latiſolium] Pervinkle 8 Abies Balſamica N | 
Achat: Plimpifa Juncus Odoratus Patella Cupella | Pes Anſerinus Ch 4; ib Pipe Tree Lilac 
aluruz . ene Jace Braſilienſibus] Caprz Luſflten H N r ATWIGEn gy Piper Nigrum 
6 . 1 q 4 
p 5 atientia Lapathum Hortenſe Cati Gnaphalium Montanum th ure Piper 9 8 
ib. 
Piper 
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per Cubebæ | 
h Caudatum ** ene | 
Guincenſis Piper Indicum 
Hiſpanicum ib. 
Luſitanicum ib. 
Piperage Berberis 
Piperidge | ib. 
Piperitis Lepidium 
Pipe-ſhell Entalium 
Piſæ leon Pix Liquida 
Piſaſphaltos Bitumen 
Piſcis Sacer Aurata 


Piſiforme Os Lenticulare Os 
Piſſelæum Ind. Petroleum Barbadenſe 


Piſmire Formica Minor 
Piſſabed Dens Leonis 
Piſtachia Lentiſcus Lentiſcus 
Piſtachio Nut Tree Piſtacia 


Piſtolochia Ariſtolochta Tennis 
Piſtolochia Serpentaria Virginiana 
ie Arboreſcens Cajan 
ite Ks 
Tree | | Abifs 
(Foſſil) Bitumen 
(Jews | ib. 
Dry 5 2 
Stone Pix Nigra 
Black a | 
. Burgundy Pix Burgundica 
Pityuſa Eſſula Minor 
Pix 


Pix Nigra 
Abortio 


Sicca 
_ Arida \ 
Placenta torn I 
over the Os Tincæ 


Plactulæ Morpiones 
Plague Peſtis 
Plalſter- ſtone Gypſum 
Plane Tree eee 
Aſtrobles 

Planet Struck Aftrebalifmos 
Plant (the wonderſul) Nepenthes 
Planta M.etacarpus 
Planta Mirab'lis Nepenthes 
Planta Mirab. Diſtill. Bandura 


PlantaZeylanica. MenthaPaluſtris, &c. 
Plantago Pſyllium 
Plantain 


Plantain (broad-leaved) { Plantago 


| latifolia 
(common greater)  _. Ibid. 
Plantain (buckſhorn) Coronopus 
Plantain-tree 7 Muſa 


Planum Metacarpus 
Plaſter 2 Emplaſtrum 
Hhlack Sticking Emp. Adh. Nigr. 
Ladie's Court ib. 
Chicheſter ib. 
Anodyne Empl. Anodyn. 
Drawing Attrachens 
Dilachylon Commune 
of Mucilages Mucilagini 
Soap 5 Sapone 
Stomach Stomachum 
Platanus | Muſa 
Platarus Tragi „Acer 
Platyophthalmon Antimonium 
Pleura 
Abſceſs of the Abſceſſus 
Pleuriſy Pleura 
| Baſtard _ . ib. 
Pleuroſthotonos Tetanus 
Plexus Pulmonaris Plexus Cardiacus 
Reticularis Choroides 
Retiformis ib. 
Plicaria Lycopodium 
Plumb (Ameriean) Icago 
Plumb (Damaſk) Pruna Gallicateres. 
Plumbago Molybdæna 
Plumbum Candidum Stannum 
Cinereum Biſmuthum 
Rubrum Adrop. 
Pock wood | Quaĩacum 
Podagra Arthritis 
Podagraria Angelica Sylv. 
Podotheca Chirotheca 
Pointal Piſtillum 
Point (blind) Porus Opticus. 
Points (Lachrymal) f . na 
Poiſon Venenum 
Poiſon- tree Toxicodendron 
Pokeweed Fkytolacca Americ. 
Polenta Alphiton 
Pollici-pedes Balani 
Pullincio Condio 
Polygala Indicum 
Polygala Marilandica. Senega Seneka 
Polygalon Onobrychis 
Polygonum 1 Percepier 
Polygonum Bacci- : 
P 0. — . | Caudalquina 
Polygonum Biſtorta Biſtorta 
Polygonum Hydropiper Perſicaria 
Perlicaria Perſicaria 
Polygonum Mas Gremen. Polygonium 
LatitvIfum ib. 


Pſyllium 
Plantago 
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Pſeudo Helleborus Calendula Paluſtris 


. 


Polypetalous Petala{ Pſeudo Melanthium Nigellafttrum | Quinaquing 
Polypetalus Flos Polypetalus| Pſeudo Narciſſus. Narciſſus ö i . — Corter Perurutag 
Polypodium Filix Mas Filix Mas e Lavandula Latifol. | Quinquefoliatum - ib. 
Polytrichon Adianthum Anguſtifol. Quinquenervia PI ol, ung. 
On > Pſeudo-Pyrethrum Ptarmica | Quinſy antage Minor 
Pomaticæ Cochlzz | Pſeudoſantalum. Brafilium Lignum of the Breaſt Ay; Anging 
Poma Sinenſis Aurantia eng Pſeudoſelinum Caucalis Convullive "gina gans 
Granata Mala Pſeudo- ſenna Colutea Mucous 8 Np tie 
”omegranate Balauſtium Pleudoſycomorus Azedarach 'Quotidian Fever Scarlatine Angola 
Pqmiferz Pſoa. Abſeeſs Pſoas (Continual) Ca: 
Indica Acajaiba] Pſoas Muſcle ¶ Abfctſs in the Back & Cckarthils 
Pompion Abſceſs Loins.Abſceſs under R 
Common Pepo] under the the Pſoas Muſcle. Pſoas Radi E 
Pomum Staphyloma |Pſoas Magnus Pſoas iæus Externus { Perlen Carp 
Pomum Maiale Anapodophyllon | Pſora Pruritus | Radiatus Fl adialis 
Pomum Mirabile } Momordica | Pforophthalmia Trachoma |Ratlicula Rayhani pM 
Hieraſolymitanum Pſychotria Emetica Ipecacuanha | Radiſh pos Hanes 
8 Myriophyllum, & Ptarmica Xeranthemum | Horſe Rank * Ttenſy 
= e = Cutea Ageratum Pg ater Ha 
oplar | opuius|Pterocarpus | Radix Braſilie 4 
Popoy | 4s cabin Pſantolinus } en een Dulcis ” Cheb 
— wild Papaver Rubrum |Pteryglon | Unguis| Indica Lo- 15 e 
Poppy (ſpatling) Behen Alb. Vulg. Pterygium Albugo peziava | Þ 1 Juan 
Pore Ws. Calendula Paluſtris . Pharynx] Rhodia = 
Potk P | . Ptiſan Chylus | Rubra "Oo 
5 4) Phytolacca Americana, c Triehia "Fennec | Rubia 
Porret . Porrum |Puha | |  Caſfada|Raitort Raphanus Halen 
Portulaca Marina | Halimus|Pubes (Section of pubis Off Ramex Varicoſus raj cud 
Portulaca | the Symphyſis) 1 Ramoſum Fol. Ra Kacke 
Phyſalis ö Alſinaformis |[Pudding-graſs Pulegium Vulgare Rampion | RY 
Poſſetum Poſſet [Pudding (Haſty) Alphiton | Ramlons (ſpotted) Opa 
Potaſh Clavellati Cineres|Puddingpipe-tree Caſſia Fiſtularis | Rana Rubeta 2 
Potatoes Battatas |Pudenda | Ranunculoideg} ; * 
Potentilla | Argentina Abſceſs in the Alz| Pratenſis Calendula Pratenty 
Potentilla Reptans Pentaphyllum Puff balls Lycoperd on Vulgare. Ranunculus ficaria. Chelidonium ., 
Potters Ore | Alquifou |Pulicaria Eg Conyza | Ranunculus | Mick 
Poultice n eee Herba Pſyllium] Ranunculus Nemoroſa llolchgels 
Powder Pulvis | Pulmonaria J - | - [Ranunculus Fhragmites. Ano 15 
Royal Baſilicus Pulvis | Arborea | Muſcus Pulmouarius r I, — Ing 
Bezoardic Bezoar | Pulmonariallutea. Hieracium Alpinum] dentatus Vernus j HepaticaNobily, 
of Bole- Bolus] Pulmonaria Lymph. : 1 [RanunculusVernuz.Chelidonium \; 
ad Partum Borax Mac. N Pulmon, Macal. Rapa : ©. 5 1 
e Ohel. e. Cancer Fluv. |Pulverization Comminution] Rape * 
Teſtaceus Cancer Fluv. Pulvis Rape of Ciſtus - Hrrocth 
EceruſſaComp. CeruſſaComp. Pulv. | Antilyſſus Antilyſſus | Raphaniſtrum Diſpermum Tr 
Arthrit.Duc. Portlandii Chamezdrys| Antimonialis Antimonium] Raphanus Aguaticns.Siſynbtiun & 
Blue Cobaltum, Encauſtum] Carthuſianus ö Sylv. Lepidiam 
Ceeruleum Aricompoſit. Arum Sylveſtri Raphanus Rull 
Berlin Cortex Peruvianus] Sternutatorius Aſarum yiveſtris anus 7 
Lazurinus Lazurium Argenti| Baſilicus Baſilicus Pulvis Marinus ib, 
(Ruſſels) Antimonium] Teſtaceus Ceratus _ Cera Raphonticoides Luten chen Alb, 
Counteſs of Kent's.CantianusPulvis [| Contrayev. C. Contrayerva] Rapocaulis Bratlica Congylodes 
the Marquiſs's Marchionis Pulvis| Comitiſſa Cort. Peruvianus |Rapum Geniſtz Orobauche | 
Pox Lues Venerea] Patrum ib. Rapunculus | Cervicaria | 
Præcocia Armenia Mala] Edinburghenſis EdingburghenPulv. | Rapuntium id, 
Wee e gourg punti 0 d | 
Præcoqua Armeniaca Mala] Healidzi Euphraſia |Raſpatory - _ - Sau | 
Præcordium Metacarpus Algarothi Mercur. Vitæ. Ratſbane Arſenicum Albun | 
Praſium Album. Marrubium Album] Myrrh. C. Myrrha Rattle Snake Bĩiciniugs f 
—A· . 8 Pumice- ſtone 4 Pumes Root | Seneka 
1 Mercurius Corroſſ. Pumping | Stillicidium | Realgar Arſcnicum Album 
rere A b Ruber { Punctula NS; Petechia . Pecqueti Recept. Chyi 
Pregnancy Geſtatio, Graviditas, | Punica Granata Mala Rectum Inflamed Inflammato i 
Preſbytz Amblyopia | Punica Granatum Balauſtium Rectus Pyramidalis Na 8 
Preſerves. Conditum, & Condimentum | Punica Granatum Granata Mala Anticus Bre- # Redus Inter ' 
Priapeia | Nicotiana Minor | Sylveſtris Italica Granata Malæ vis { Minor | 
Priapus Vegetabilis Nepenthes Purging- nut Cataputia Minor Lon- 5 Rectus Internus 5 
Prickwood Euonymus Purpey (water) Becabunga 8 8 Major | 
Primprint | Liguſtrum Vulg. Purpic Portulace Deprimens Depreſſor Ocul | 
Primroſe Primula Veris Minor | Purple-fiſh Purpura | Femoris - Rectus Cruns 5 
Primroſe (blue) Carchichee | Purpuratz Peteehiæ Exterior Abducter Ocul R 
PrimroſePeerleſs. Narciſſ. PallidusS$cc. | Purſelane (Garden) S. Portnlaca Interior Adductor Ocult 5 
Primula Veris Paralyſisf (common ſea) Portulaca Maritima Inferior Depreſior Ocuil 
Principles Principia | Purſlane (Common Sea) Hali Superior Elevator Ocull 
Privet D y (Tree Sea | alimus Re dgame Alttagen P 
Evergreen Alaternus | Puſilanimity Athymia | Red Rot Ros dali P 
Privet (Eaſtern) Liguſtrum Ind. | Putrefaction Putredo |] Redux Reduc, R 
Privet (Com.) Liguſtrum Vulg. | Pyofis Hypopyon] Reed (Indian) Cannaconts R 
Probe | Specillum | Pyracantha {Lycium Bux. Folius Common Arurao R 
Procedentia Oculi Malum Pyracantha Meſpilus Acul. Pyr. | Reedmace Typha Paluſtris Wa. 
Proceſſus Ciliares. Ciliare Ligamentum Pyramis Conus Fuforius Refecti ra Cardad 
Prodromi Eteſiz Pyrolaa Parnaſlia | Regalis Regis Nitruml 
Prebia Amuleta | Pyrus Cydonia Cydonia Regia Vulgaris - Tugiand 
Prœbra 3 8 Pyrus Malus Malus Sylveſtris Regina Prati 1 
| 3 otunda Bra- Regulis Barbadenſis Palma Nod 
Brofunda Superior 1 chii Vera | 7 8 Ia identts FE R 
Prolapſus Ani Procidentia Ani Quacks Agyrtæ Regulus | Ba ſildew R 
Prolapſus Uteri Procidentia Uteri{ Quadratum Cuboides Refanitio Uteri Procidentia Vi 
Pronator Radiiteres Pronator | Quadratus. DepreſſoresLabii.Inferioris | Remora Aratri Anon R 
Proſtata Suppoſitorium] Buccas detrahens. Adductor Auris] Relaxation — "y R 
Pruna | Carbunculus| Genz Platyſma Myoides | Renes Succenturi- Capſula Atravts R 
prunellaa Brunella Quanticamotli | Caſſada] ati h larie R. 
Prunella Germanis Bugula | Quaquara China Orientalis|Rennet Coaguid Ri 
Prunello Pruna.Brignolenſia| Quaſlia Simarouba  Simaronha | Rennet (Cheeſe) Gallun R. 
Prunifera Nux Wirginiana Dioica * | ib. Reſeda my 
Prunifera | 2 Queen of the Meadows Ulmaria Reſin Abies, & — R. 
indica © * Quercera Epialos Black Colopbot Ne 
Prunus Quercula Calamandrina. Chamædrys Dried | ati Re 
8 . | Quercus Liquid 8 Ry 
Spinoſa Fe Agylops ZEgylops Refi na Fricta Colobon N. 
Prunus Domeſtica ib. Marina Kali Toſta * 
——— Lauro Ceraſſus. Lauro Ceraſſus ——— Perſicaria peg; e . 
runes (com- 2 uicklime (Cream or Reſt Harrow | 
mon erpench)] Pruna Gallica-teres| © . of) Cremor Reſt Harrow 3 
Pſeudoacorus Iris Paluſtris| gu; Mercurius Reſumptiva f 
Pleudo Bunias Barbarea r þ Argentum Vivum Reſtoratives acne 
Pſeudo China China Occidentalis| Quill _ Reſtoratives Adee 
O melt 
Swallowed - Penna Reticulum 0 
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Cydonia | 
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. ,RorAuris] Rubia Braſil. Caapo-Tiragua Braſil, Salamander's Wool Amianthuz\ Scalds Ambuſta 
** Retrahen? Auriculam. Abduter Teng Tinctorum * 88 Rubia Salamandria 1 Scallions ; b Aſcalonitides 
. lo, Retroverſio Uteri ignis Reverbe- Major ib. Salcharion Saccharum |Scammonia Monſpeliaca Periplocu 
a. Reverberatory Fire ratorium Rubicapra | Alpina |Salicarnia e ee ee Convolvulus 
ins RN TJ Anchuſa| Rnbigo Ferri Ferrum salitron Anatron manicum | ; 
tor, aa 3 Aurum Rubinus Verus eee 3 4 Nardus Celtica oma er N Gambogia 
_ Res En Crocus| Rubrica Græcis Ochra |yalival Duct 1 ; ony (Frenc . 
oY Rex Vegerabilium Rhaponticum | Rubus Alpinus Chamzmorus | (Steno's) } Saliv. Duct. Stenonis or Italian) how ona 
alt Rha Verum 2 Mechoacana Al- Paluſtris Humilis ib. Salpingo-pharyngæus Pharynx] Scamuum Bathron 
tat Rhabarbarum Al- fg Ruby Carbunculus Salfaparilla Sarſaparilla| Scandix Cerefolium Chærophyllum- 
' bum Rhaponticum (Rock) Granatus |Saiſola Kali| Scandix Odorata yrrhis 
Dioſcorides num Hortenſe Rud Ochra Salt Sal] Scapha Auricula 
8 Monachornni. 5 92 Rhaponticum | Ruddle ib. Eſſential to obtain Acetoſa| Scapulary | Faſcia 
Ws Nhaponticum AP hamnus Rue Ruta of Barberrics Berberis| Scar Eſchars 
f Rhanipus Catharticus Alnus Aſyrian Wild) Harmel Culinary Culinaria Sal] 1carabzzus Cicindela 
_ - Frangula -Jujuba Goon) Galega Alimentary ib. | Scarabcolus, &c. Coccinilla 
Nenſy Zizyphus 145 Rhaponticum (Wall) Adicnthum of Glaſs Axungia Vitri| Scariola. Endivia & LactucaSylveſtris. 
naſe Rheum Daun - Rhabarbarum| Rum Vinum Ardens Sea __ Marinum| Scelotyrbe Scorbutus 
uſtie. Palmatum eee eee Lapathum Acutum Common ib. Schadidacalli Euphorbium 
wes, — l Perſica Acutus ib. Bay ih. Schagri- cottam Cornt 
: Wa Rhodacina ib. Aquaticus Lapathum Aquaticum * Engliſh Sericum| Schittus Hæmatites 
erna Rhodacinea Rete Hydrolapathium ib. Peter Nitrum| Schenanthus Juncus Odoratus 
Jo Rhodiola Radix Aſpalathus Acetoſa Acetoſa daltwort Kali] 5chenolaguros Linagroſtis 
Rh l Rhodina ( ib. Helveticus ib. Salvia ZEthiopis Athiopis| Schorl .  Daſalteg 
Wes nr 25 15. Scutatue ib. Vitz Adianthum ] Sciatica . wor 
*. 8 1 jun Coagulun. | Salvia Horminum Horminum| Scintillations clamplis 
bes | (Wood) wh HEE 8 3 Gutta Tubes Sambucus Humilis Ebulus| Scio Earth Chia Terra 
ks Rhododaphne } Nerion. Rupicarpa Carpa Alpina | Herbacea ib |Scio Wine Chium Vinum 
2 Rhododendron e Rupture Hern Ebulus | | ib. | Sciarea : Hlorminum 
e Rhubarb |  Lapathum in the Groin Bubonocelie | Samphire Crethmon & Crichmum SelareaHiſpanica. HorminumsSylveſtre 
wer (Baſtard Monks) | - Alpinum of the Omentum Epipioccle | Sampire Crithmum. Sclerophthalmia Xerophthalmia. 
Bak : yman's) Eſcula Minor Windy Pneumatoce!e | Sampſuchus | Majorana| Sclerotica Cor TOE: 
i (Doane . _ - Rhaponticum Wort Herniaria Majori Fol. & Marum. | Scierotis _ ; Cornea 
Pratenſy (Engliſh) Lapathum Alpinum | Ruſcus Anguſtifolius Hippog:oflum | Sanamunda Empetrum Thym. Fol. Scolopendria Lingus Cervina 
um Min (Monks) 4 & Mecoachana Alba Hippog:viſum ib. Sanctum (ſem.) «» Santonicum Scolopendrium Aſplenium 
heli Kh Myrtifol. Brab. Myrtus Brab Aculcatus Ruſcus Sand Arena Scolymus | <p 
hatelln bs erte 1 5 Elzaonus Latifolius Laurus Alexandrina | Sandarach OA Rea/gar| Scopa Regia Ruſcus 
es 1 1 Ribes Ruſh Juncus | Sandaracha Arſenicum Rubrum| Scoparia Chenopodium 
* 8 ng Coſtæ | Ruſſia Seed Gramen Mannz | Sandaracha Juniperus Scordium Salvia Sylveſtris 
2Nohilis, Ribs Plantago Min. Ruſt of Iron Ferrum | 5andbox-tree | Hura| Scordatis | | Salvia Sylveſtris 
um Vin, — 25 Oryza Ruta Capraria Galega | Sandiver 1 Vitri| Scornful Muſcle AbduQeor Oculi 
rapiſt 3 a s ta Miuor Muraria Adianthum | Sanguiuaria Cramen Pulygonum | Scurodonta Salvia Sylveſtris 
Lapitkrum Ricinoides Cataputia Mino . 18 : Flos Scorpioides & 
Buziiag Ricinoides Helcotropium Tricoccum Sylveſtris Fe Harme _ 23 Gum Rubr. Aſtring. 8 corpioides 1 Gand e 
you Ricinus - SR * | einm, ob Lapathum Rubrum Scorpion Wort Ornithopodium 
oh "© 1 ; 1 . 8. Sanguis Draco- Lapathum Rubrum | Scotedinos Vertigo 
rium A. Nov, Hiſp. Hucipochot : i 8 Ty Vertigo 
Lepidam Richets Rachitis Sabadilla Cevadilla nis Herba 3 Herba Scoti nos v Is 
us ' Ruſt Ridin Equitatio Sabbina Baceifera Cedrus | Sanguis Herculis . Crocus| Scotomia | Com = 
11 Carti = Moen Goenſis Cedrus Pheumcia | Sanguiſorba Pimpinella| Scrofularia raſlula 
ib. Ri e Secale| Sac | Vinum Sanicle | Sanicula Mas Scrophua 3 Scroſula 
hen Ab. * Rhigos r Sacculus La- Sanicle (Yorkſhire) Sanicula Ebor.| Scrophularia — Chelidonium Major 
'ongylodes 3 . Naſalis (Tachrymal) 1 chrymalis | Sanicula Alpina Lutea Auricula Urſſ Scrophularia Indica W833 ui 
robanche Pine worm Herpes | Saccharum | Yaniculz Foemina Imperatoria Nigra gScrotum, Itchy , Pſoriaſis 
Cervicaria Riſe lum Arſenicum Album Canadenſe Acer |Sanicula Sedum Saxifraga Alba [Scrotum (Veins of | Varicocele 
id, Niven 2 Caſſumunjar Acernum Acer Saniodes ; Sanidodes the) iwelled 
$ealprum | Rob | = Aluminis | Alumen | Sankira China Orientalis|S_urf Diphryges & Morphza 
im Albun Robub | br Sacculi Mucoſi Burſæ Mucoſæ | Santalus Adulteriuus Abelicea|Scurvy | Scorbutus | 
Boicinings D Juniperus Sacculus Epithema | Santerna Borax |Scurvy Graſs Cochlearia 
ere v aeg Juniperi ede eee ib. | Santolina Santonicum |ScurvyGrals(Scotch)BraſicaMaritima 
um Album (Garden) Barbarea | Sacerdotis Virile Arum | Santolina Chamæ- Abrotanum Scutellaria Caſſida 
cept. Chyi (Gentle) ib. Sacred Diſeale Epilepſia cypariſſus Iscutum Epithema 
nflammat.0 (Wild) ib.} vacri (Acumen Oſſis) Acumen | SaphenaExterna Saphena MinorVena .|Sea Oak | m_ 
udalis Nall (corn) Erucago Sacro Lumbalis Sacro Lumbaris | Sapo - Bu Sea Wrack 2 8 all 
us Interim R Secale | Safflower Catharmus Amygd. Amygdalus| Seal (Hermetic) Sigillum Herm. 
nor Roe Faſcia | Saffran de Terra Curcuma Saponacevus Linimentum] Sealed Earths Sigillata Terra 
us Interns Noot Radix | Saffron  Crocus| Balſam | Saponaceum|Searcin Eribratio 
jor Rorella Kos Salis (Baſtard) Cathamus | Sappadilla Anona|Sebadilla Cevadilla 
refſor Ocult Rorida ; e (Deadly) Ephemerum Sappan (Lignum) Campechenſe Lign. Sebeſten 3 Myra 
Qs Crurs Ros Calabrinus : Manna (Meadow) Colchicum | >arcophagum Aſſius Lapis Sebeſtina Domeſtica | ib, 
aQer Ocul Roſaceus Flos Roſaceus | Sage PEE! Salvia | Sardachates Achates|Sebeſtina N 
uctor Ocull Roſa Canina Cynoſbatos| of Bethlehem. Pulmonaria Anguſt. Sardius | Corneolus] Sebeſtens 10 J uſuba 
refſor Oui Solis Ros Solis] of Jernſalem, Pulmonaria Macu). | Sardonyx Achates & Corneolus. Section of the Sy. of the 0s Pubis, Oſſa 
-vator Ocull Sylveſtri Cynoſbatos| Sagittatum Fol. Sagittatum | Sardus | Corneolus Secundines : Involucra 
"  Attaget Roſacea F Gutta Roſacea Sagotree Palma Japonica| Sare  Effera | Securidaca Er vum 
Ros del Rolz Odor (Lignum) Aſpalathus] Sageu . ib. sarpedo Lichen Sedatives Sedantia 
Reduc, Roſatus WF Flos Roſatus! Sailing Navigatio & Zora| Satanus Dervorans AntimoniumSedentaria Oſſa „ Acumen 
Cannacorts Role Eryſipelas] Saintfoin Medica, & Onobrychis| Sattin Bulbonach |[Sedges : Iris Paluſtris 
Arundo Riſe Rola St. John's Wort Hypericum] Satureia N 3 Sativa = Telephium 3 
uſtris Mat i . Vitus's Dance Chorea Sancti Viti | Satureia Lutea Sylv. elampyrnm Seed ; 
— 3 eee . 3 8 Saccharum | Saturnus Piumbum & Adrop. Seed (impeded) e 
No wap 3 1 wy er | id. Satyrion (Male) Orchis Seggrum Jacobza Vulgaris 
Gelder YT Opulus Sal Abſinth. Alcali| Satyrium Mas Orchis|Selt heal A _ 
Rock Ciſtus & Cneoron Alb Alk. Sal Marin. Alcali| Sauce Alone | Alliaria Self heal (Common) | rune la 
an SE d Chryſ. & Alcali 1b. Saunders Santalum | Selinum Apium 
18 Roſchay þ N F Alkali Fix Clavellati Cineres| Sawer Kraut Braſica | Sementina Santonicum 
Roſem ps Roſmarinus Alcali Val. Alcali] Savina Sabina | Semifloſculoſus Flos Semifloſculoſus 
Cerca Poe, | | * rig C Alcali & Ammonia- | Savine | Sabina |*emipelhucidus . Petrofilex 
5 Roſervot Rhodia e cus Sal Savory (Summer) Satureia Sativa] Semiſpinales Spinalis Dorſi Maj. 
Roſea Nerion Cornu Cervi Alcali] Savory (Winter) Satureia NIC Semitendinoſus roads.” Go 
fu] Roſe Spi ; | eniacus mmoniacus Sal| Saxifraga Rubia Synanchica | Sempervivum Sedum 
3 ae ee, OED | SOC A Gemma SaxifragaGranulata.Saxifraga Anglica Senecl. | 1 Erigeron 
Rofmarinus Hippopotamus Cath. Glaub. Glauberi Sal] Saxifraga Montana 5 er eee e 8 1 wer 
"Ng i : AUST" - ' ö 6 ; eum Lari. | SENec1 . - 
flmarinum Stæchadis Polium ee ee | 3 = Saxifraga Mont. Min. Aqꝗuſl. Senecio Madraſpatanus. China ſuppoſit 
1 ng Creticum 44 38h | broth | Saxifraga Rubra Filipendula| Senecio Major Jacobza Vulgaris 
\Nten Stone Terra Carioſa Fuſionis | Alem * er ee Pimpinella| Sene Senek 
otula Patella Fixionis ib. Saxifrage : impinella| Senega encka 
Roy . Gemma Saxifrage (Engliſh Saxifraga] Senegaw Seneka 
ducou Achiotl Foſil | 8 | ; 
Rubbin Frictio Gem Gemma & Marinum| or Meadow Anglica. |Senekka Sencka 
Ribedo Maculoſa Gutta Roſacea Glauberi Glauberi Sal] Saxifrage (Golden) Chryſoſplenium| Sengreen Sedum 
Simplex oh Gemma Marinum | Saxiſrage (White) Saxifraga Alba] Senna Pauperum 
pallulafa th. Marinus ib. | Saxum Calcarium Calcarius Lapis Baftard Colnten 
Vicerol; TY Mirabilis Glauberi Sal| Scabioſa Carduifolia Echinopu- Mauritanorum -s 
=] m: 2 P Nitrum | Scabioſ: Succifa Morſus Diaboli 570 hap 
2 8 5 Poetics ib, | Scabwort | Enula (Leſſer Scorpion) Leen ee ; 
es | : i 1 Euphorbium] Senoriz — Banan 
ann 3 AIR . pany | ca — 2 F Climax Senſes (Diminution of the) Privativi 
SA acuiles Gutta Ro 3 9 33 Diureticus Sal Scald-head Achor External Senfus Externus 
Tartari Alcali Seuirs 
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Senſes Internal internus] Siſymbrium J ,. Ae ore h Eferai Spleen : 
Septfoil Tormentilla —— Mentha Aquatica|cora, [eee SUE SG een-Aone fPochondriacy Naorly, 
Sept{d)-tooth-wort Dentaria | Sium, &c. Cicuta Aquatica | Sorghum L Milium Indicum Sore Oplite 
Septifolia : ab. Aromaticum Amomum Sorrel Acetoſa (Rough) Poly: picnium 
Septinervia Plantago Latifolia | Skeleton Sceletos | Sorrow  Triſtitia! Splenium P Podium Angus, 
Serain Granatus Skin Cutis Soude Blanche Anatron Spodion Alpleniury 
Serapias 8 Orchis Skin (Scarf) Cuticula Sound 5 Sonus | Spodium acCharym 
Serapinum Sagapenum Skink > Scincus | Southernwood Abrotanum Græcorum 
Serifole Bengal. Covalam Skirrets Siſarum Sow Bane : Chenopodium |Spondylium Album Græcum 
Seriola, 1 e Skirrhus 88 Bread . Arthanta Sponge keien 
Seriphium Sophia Skull zranium 80 an: ... Album Hifpanicnm, Spongia Solis , Ipongia 
Sd sgi Seſeli Vulg. Depreſſed Depreſſio Spaniſh White { & Bam Re f Sed Salis Ros N Lavis 
Serpent (Indian) Cobra de Capello Slaters Aſelli Sparagus Aſparagus Spoon 8 is & Calcndala 
Serpentaria Dracontium Slee Somnus Sparrow-graſs Aſparagus Spot Coc dati 
II ſp. Scorzonera| - (Diſturbed) Oneirodynia Sparta poha Amianthus|Spinge (Baſtard) „Mete 
Min. Arum Sling Faſcia Spartium Scoparitm Geniſta] Saunk Aleyonun 
Nigra Aſarum Virgin. Sling Bone Aſtragalus | Arboreſcens Geniſta Juncea 8 Eſſfula, Cat Boictug 
Serpentinus Tapis Sloe Buſh Prunus Sylveſtris} Majus Geniſta Spinoſa Maj. ELSE —_ aputia, & 11. 
Serpentis Lapis Colubrinys Lapis Tree Acacia Spalſm _ FOO Spaſma (Garden) Jmalus . 
Serpent's Tongue Gloſſopetra Slowy Worm Cæcilia Clonic Spaſmus Clonicus (German) wa Majng 
Serpigo Lichen |Smallage Apium' .Tovic _ Spaſmus Tonicus (Great Marſh) 15. 
Ser pigo | Herpes | Small Pox Variola }Spaſmodic Diſeaſe Spaſmi (Vine) IE . 
Serratus Anticus Min. Pectoralis Min. Smalt Cobaltum | Spatula Fœtida Iris Feetida | Spurgeftax Th ky Minor 
Serum Smectis Cimolia Purpuraſcens Spearwort Ranunculus Longifolius Spurgewort ln 1 i Moni, 
Aluminoſum ; Alumen Smell 8 Species Fracaſtorii Bolus Squaſh 7 td 
Service Tree Sorbus loſt or difficult Anoſmia Spectacles Conſpicilium j Squitl kel pedo 
Seſeli Athiopicum. Laſerpitium Vulg. Smelling Olfactus Speed well Teucrium } Squilla Crargon | 8 
Peloponenſe Cicutaria !Smelt | Eperlanus (Female) Elatine | Squinancy wort Runa gun 
Perenne, &c. Meum Latif. Adult. lax Af China Orientalis, (Male) veronica Squinantitum Papas Ai. 
. Pyrenaicum Apium Ipulax Alpera China Occidentalis Spelter _ Zincum |Squinting Ar 
Tortuoſum Seſeli Maſhl.} Aſpera Peruv. Sarſaparilla | Sperage Aſparagus|Stachys en e 
Seſilon Cochlææ] China China Orientalis Sphacelus Oſſis Spina Ventoſa Fœtida 5 F 
Seton Setaceum] Hortenſis Phaſeglus; Sphærocephala Elatior Echinopus Paluſtris. pm a 
Setterwort Heleburaſtrum| Indica China Occidentalis 8% 1 Spinalis Durz Matris, | State 9 
Settlewort ib. Lævis Off. Convolvulus Maj. try Debs cm ; Arteria Stag 85 85 
Setwall Valeriana| Lavis Min. Convolvulus Min. Spica Mas Lavandula Latifol.|Staggering Clay Ft 
Seuren Boviva Affectio] Sarſaparilla Sarſaparilla] Vulgaris Lavandula Auguſtifol.] Stalk | my 
Shad Aloſa] Virginiana ib. Femina ib. | Stalk Po ens 
Shark | Canis Carcharias| Unifolia humil. Monophyllon }Sp'ca _ {Stalk (Without a) Act 
Shark's tooth petrified Gleflopetra | Smyrnion Imperatoria Spica Indica I „ |Stamineus Flos ene, 
Shell-fiſh . Concha Smyrnium. Apium & Hippoſelinum | Sp'ca Nardi | Nardus Indica Stammering pclilmes 
Sliepherd's Purſe Burſæ Paſtoris Snake-root | Spica Celtica Nardus Celtica | Stapes Malen 
Shift 5 Iuduſium 1 Serpentaria Hortulana Stœchas] Star . 
: (Virginian) Ml he ; . ; Aſtrum 
Shingles Herpes 91 Virginiana | Spicatus Flos Spicatus Star of Bethlehem Ornithog dum 
Shingles 1 (Black) Anapodophyllon Spice Piper Nigrum] Starch Anylim 
Shirt Indufium | Snakeweed . Biſtorta | Spiderwort i iliaſtrum | Starrfall Celiſolum 
Shivering Perfricatio, Phricaſmus FF Afarum Virgi-|Spiderwort - Ephemeruns! Stat-gem 2 
'# wk : (Black) : P yn | fares Aſteria 
Shoe of the Scarf Skin Clurotheca a nianum Spigelia Anthelmia Star-ftone Aftrochite 
Shrub Frutex (Tree) | Colubrinum | Spignel 3 Meum |< t:r-wort inen 
Shouider-blade Scapula | (Virginian) Serpentaria Virg. German or Moun- FS Meum Alp. Staves Acre Staphis Agra 
Sibcadi | Bulbus Vomit. {Snails | Cochlez| _ tain | Germ. Steatites Cinalia al 
Sice'y (Silken) Aſclepias gnap Dracon J Antirrhinum & Baſtard Meum Latif. Adult. | Steel Chilvbs 
Siciliana Androſæmum | en L Barleria |Spikenard (Celtic) Nardus Celtica (Candied) Ferrum 
Sicil aua Bezoar Foſſile Snap Tree Adhatoda |- Ploughmalis Bacchar is Stellæ Lapis Aftrochites 
Sicula Beta 'Snatcher Ambra Spina Acida Bet beris | Ste}laris Afperal 
Siculu Albus Bezoar Follile | Sueeze- wort Ptarmica Cervina tellata 4 
Siderites Chamwpitys| Snoring Rhenchos & Rhochmos| Solutiva _ Rhamnus| Stella Terra Coronopus 
Siderites Magues| Sorting Rhochmos lunufectoria | Stelochites : Olteocolit 
Angelica Panax Coloni| Suow Flower Carchichec | Spina | Sterilis Flos Sterilis 
Sideratio Oths Spina Ventoſa| Soap ; Sapo Egyytiaca Acacia Sterno Maſtoides Maſtoidzvs 
Sight | | Viſio of Glaſs Mangancſc Burgi Monſpel. Alaternus| Sterno Maſtoidews | ſuſculas 
Aivided into two Hemalopia Berries Saponaria Nuculz Alba Meſpilus Apii ſolio|Sternomaitvideus Sterno Hyoides 
by Day only _ Hemeralups Rock Steatites Hirci Tragacantha Sternutamentoria  Prarmica 
Joſt at Night Hemerolopia Wart . Saponaria Solſtitialis _ Calcitrapa Offic. | Sternutatories Errhina 
[Long) Preſbytx 80da J Anatron. Cardialgia, & Cla- Ventoſa Pedarthrocace | Ster:or Renchos 
-.. (Falſe) _ Pſeudoblepſis L velati Cineres Soinachia fravir Chenopodio |Stibium Antimonium 
(Difficult) Dyſopia | Sol | ; | Aurum 481 AER Morus Major |Sticadore | Steechas 
(Dim) Achlys Solamen Inteſtinorum Aniſum Spinacia | | Spinachia Stillicidlum Urin. Dyiuris 
Sigillum beatæ Mariæ. Brionia N-gra|Solanum Arboreſcens L Colnbrinum |SPinz Ventoſitas Spina Ventoſa |Stimmi Antimon un 
Solomonis Polygonatum| Indicum OEM Spinage (Common) Spinachia Stinking Exhalations Dyiodi 
Sign Sigaum] Dulcamara Solanum Lign. 8 inalis Colli MinoresJ Interſpinales] Breath _ 
Commemorative y . Furioſum J Solanum Lethale, & P E more  Muſculi E:halations from the} pale 
Demonſtrative 5 Anamneſtica| Stramoninm Colli spinalis Muſcubus Bladder N 
Prognoſtic Lycoperſicum Amoris Poma| Dorſi | ib Exhalat ions from the Womb id. 
Siler Montanum Seſeli Vulg. W en Solanum Lethale, & | Spindle Tree Fuonymus |Stirrup Stapct 
Silicula Adiantaum| | Stramoninm Spine Spina |Stechas Citrina Flichryſum 
Siligo 1 Secala Magnum Phytolacca Americana Carved Spina Ventoſa Golden ib. 
Siliqua Edulis Siliqua Dulcis] Nigrum Solanum Hortenſe | Spinoſa Hydrorachitis Stomach Stomachus 
Siliquaſtrum Plinii Piper Indicum| Offhc. | ib. Spinoſum | RNupture of the Abdomen 
ii Sericum| Pomifera Amoris Poma | | Syriacum Alhagi Iuflamcdd Inflarmmatio 
Silphium Alafetida| Pomifcrum Melonyena | Spirzea Ulmaria Ulmaria| Stomacace $corbutus 
Silver Argentum| Quadrifolium Alkekengi | Spt. Camphor. Tartar. Camphora | Stone I 
Silver Bu Barba Jovis] Racemoſum Phytolacca Americ. | Proof? Vinum Aduſtum | Stone 5 Calcuivs 
Silver Tree Conacarpodendron e | THERE ſ Slanum Lethale, & Sal. Marin. Coag. Marinum (Cutting for the) Lith0tom's 
Ziver Weed Argentina | | Stramonium | Glaub. ib. (Extracting) * 
Simplex Fol. Simplex] Scandens Solanum Lign. Vini Vinum Aduſtum (Fephritic) $tcatites 
Sunlon Erigeron] Tuberoſum, &c. Battatas Vini C. \ Camphora NE tine) m. 
Sinapi Arvenſe Rapiltrum| Urens | Piper Indicum Rect. Vinum Aduſtum Stones (Precious) Quits 
Echinatum Erucago] Veſtcarium Alkekengi] Vol. fetid, Aſaſœtida Storax Seen 
Sylveſtre Eryſimum Latifol.] Vulg. Solanum Hortenſe] Mineral 1 Rubra Thur Cortes 
ginapifm Cataplafma & EA ema Solatrum ib.“ Atheræus Ether Strabiſmus Strabilin® 
35 Sinapi & Epiſpaſtica Soldier (Freſh Water) Aloides Vini Æthereus ib Straboſitas 1 
Zinon Y Amomum Solidagini Doria] Cornu Cervi Alcali Strain Steam 
Zinuatum Fol. Sinuatum Soldanella Braflica Maritima| Sal Ammon. | ib. | Stramen Camelorum. Juncus0Curals 
5i1110s Fiftula Solidago Virga Aurea Virga Aurea] Sal Ammon. Dulc, ib. Strangury | —— 
Siouanna Amelpodi Solen Onyx} Sal Ammon, Cauſtic ib. Serat? Nes Microleuco-uymp"z% 
$ phunculus Maris Entalium Solitary Worm Dracunculi] Sal Ammon. cum Calz Viv. ih. ö | Milleſolium, & A 
Firencs Bovina Affectio Solium Metatarſus, Vermes| Vol. Arom. - _ ib. Strawberry Arbutus 6 70 
zuiaſis Aduſtion Solomon's Seal Polygonatum Cochliariz Cochlearia Eaſtern Arbutus 400 2 
Sirii Bea Betle Solſequia Calendula Nitri Nitrum Strawberry Bay An we” 
Sirones | Bovina Affectio Solſequius Tithymalus Helioſc. | Nitri Glaub. ib. Spinage Chenopedio Morus Wh 
Silarum Mont. Genſing Solvent no 1 Solutio Nitri Dulc, Nitrum Strengtheners — 
Peruv. Battatas Hiſp. Somnambulo Noctambulat io Spit Sputum Stretching rom 
giſon Amomum Sonchus læ vis Chondrilla | Spitting Blood Hamoptyſis'Strongylus Men 
, ; Barbarea, Sophia, & Sonchus repens Hieraclum Majus | Splay- footed Leiopodes Struma 3 
Silymbrium ' | 8 0 3 maria Lues k 
Naſturtiunr aq. Soot Fuligo | Spleen | Splen Struthium Saponar'a J. 
Naſturtium ib. Soporoſe Diſeaſe: m Abſceſs in the Abſceſſus pern, _ 
 loflamed, Splenitis & Inflammatio | Strychnos ou 32 
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; Antentia roci Crocus 
a Moroſis] e Meconio Papaver 
da pidit) Erythe | | 
Stye Piſtiſlum T 


$5.6 3 
S yliformis 


Nicotianum 
S·ylophatyngæus 11 Fay: ina Tabanus Aſilus 
dtrraciſlua We 4 2 Tabaaucco Tavanucco 
etgras Liquida Liqui M 62750 Tabaxi Arab. Arundo Tabaxifera 
Subcutaneus Platytma F 4 Tabe Aſilus 
süblimate Mercurius Corroſ. Alb. Taherdillo Petechiæ 


Succags 
Suecenturſati 
Szechar 


Pyramidlales Muſculi 


Ambra 


Graphoides T 


Saba Tabes Renalis Abſceſs in the Kidnies 


Saccharum Tæda 


I N D 


&1 Rug of the kghtsSuffocatioStridn)a SyrupusCaryoph Rub. Caryoph. Rubr. Terra Sam'a 
©. Nie d 


ahacum 


Ollis Sacri 'CYabes Dorſal: 


Dais & Candela Fumalis 


Suctinum ; =. | Tagetes Africanus Flos 
Cinereum Ambragriſca Tahow Cnanthe Chærophylli, &c. 
Griſæun ib. Take Recipe 
Nigrum 5 Ampelites Tale Toalcum 

guccory Cichoreum Taliſman Amuleta 

(Gum) Chondrilla Talukghaha Efula Indica 
( Wart) Zacintha Tamalapatrum Folium 

Soccus Iadicus Purgans Gambogia Tamaræa Jccla Tamarindus 

Laxativus ib. Tamar-hendi Tamarindus 


Ghar Saccharum 


| Terras Gyplum 
Tertiauaria Caſlida 
Fertian Fever Tertiana Febris 
Teffarx Cubo des 
Teſt Cupelia 
Teſta Probatrix Capella 
Teſticles Tettes 
detained Parorchidium 
3 1 Criplorchis, & 
Cryptorchis, 
Scirrhus Sarcocele 
retracted Cryſorchis 
inflamed Inflammatio 
Cancer in the Cancer 
Tefticulus Orchis Orchis 
Tetauus“Lateralis Pleuroſthotonos 
Tetany . 
(nmrverſal) Holotonicos 


ec Epiſthotonus 
that bends the body J H 
bo 50 4 þ Opiſthotonus 
Tetragonia Euonymus 
Tetragonus Plutyſma Myvides 
Tetranguria Citrullus 
TetrapetaJuus Petala 
Tetter Herpes 
Tetrerwort Chelidonium iviajor 
| Teucrium Salvia Sylveſtris 
Fruteſcens Polium Creticum 
Scordium Scordium 
Chamwdrys Chamædrys 
hamoapitys Chamæpitys 
Marum Marum Syriacum 


Tamarice Tamariſcus 
guck (Siving) Lactatio Tamarix | EIT 
Suckers co ones Tame Poiſon Aſclepias 
dudamina Deſudatio Tamus Brionia Nigra 
Zudlatorlum Achicolum Tanacetum | 
duſfumigation. Suflimentum Africanum Africanus Flos 
Suſumigation Iren | JLeucanthemum 
Sutulto Cataract . L Tanacet. Flor. 
Sugar F. Saccharum Hortenſe Balſamita 
of Milk Lac Baiſamita ib 
Sugar Flums Confecta . ſunaſia Tanacetum 
Sulphur : 4 Tanſy | | 
Aurat, Ant. ; Antimonjum (Common) Tanacetum 
Vniverfaily purging, | ib. (Wild) Argentina 
; Virura NIE Sulpiuur Tape Worm Dracunculi & Vermes 
e. Wort Peucedanum Tapping . _  Paracenteſis 
ineus tan Flower Conus Tar Abies, & Pix Liquida. 
mus dumach Rius| Barhbadoes Petroleum Barb. 
allen dummer AMſtas Tarachon Draco 
kum den Dew Ros Solis Taraxacum Dens Leoni 
Ae dunflower Corona Solis] Tarchon Draco 
Mum (Dwarf) Chamezcitus| Tare HER 
olum (Dwarf American) Obeliſcotheca| ꝓartar Tartarum 
Aer $2} got Hedera Terreſtris Cryſta's of . 
Inte mnalpu'ge Tithymalus Heltoſ., dolable: : | TY 
Ain dun {Stroke of the) Ictus Solaris eee : ib 
Agra Superbus Elevator Oculi} |. Emetic Tartarum Emetieun 
- ou Spercilium Veneris Milictollium Seibiated h ib 
a nun 4 8 Ban Tartarum Solubile Tartarum 
bt etatetes uppuranta Ta: tatus Regenecatus. Diureticus Sal 
f Supra Coſtales Levatores Coſturum fate +5 Glas 
Apcrus Surengian Ephemerun . (Loſs of d A gheuſt: 4 
onoyus 3 75 Saru Tatai Ibi. Flavum Lignum 
-ocallt g 7 UFUrg'e TT avaccare Coccus de Maidivia 
ee. duri Palma Coccifera · pea 15 OM Thea 
Were <P | gy ane Fon (Mexican)  Botrys Mexicana 
duſculus 3 Li eee (South Sea) | Caſſine 
Hyoide dulpenſorium Hepatis ere = of the Stag | Cervus 
tarmi N 5 Ee f 
Ends or Saccharum | AManured = Carduus Fullonura 
Ronchos wall | | Wild Carguu> Fullon, Sylv. 
monium "Brow? D AP 09S 1 Teeth | 
_ . n 7. Deglutie 75 3 Grinding Stridor 
Dyiuris Diſiculty of foaming om in the Free as 
wo Srallow-ſtone, Ohelidonius Lapis el 6 wet Ap. 
. ib. Swallow. wort, ens er ee Teething 3 Dentitio 
* . „ e Tegula Gailis Hibernicus Lapis 
Ecpiyic dwent west (White) * Tela Ceilulota Celluloſa Membrana 
ab ib. 1 Eh gor | Telephivm Craſſula Fabago. 
* e Sudor e eue : Ciuron:am.Ornithopodinmn&Rkodin 
ickrylum dwectbread eser Telolithus Judaicus Lapis 
ib. Sweetruſh Juncus'O 3 wet Lemperament ITemperamentum 
tomachus Street Sultan ' C alen Temporal Muſcle 
Abdomen zwilt | * ebe r Abfcels in the Abſceſſus 
Aammati0 Swimming. Gr Tenalchiles Piper Indicum 
Scorbutus Swine Creiles Ambioha C {tri 1 endons . | 
Las Ininzing - FFF Twitching of the Subſultus 
Calcuus re Ling pas Tendr:l Clavicuſus 
toto amar 1 Acer Lenga Palma Coccifera 
be Smpalmata Af, 1110 ene e bernd 
Steal Impatbeticu- Minor Portic-Dira TI bb wr 
1), Sywphytuma Conſoli 8 Tentwort : Adianthum 
Quirth yophytum 2 T crebinthus Indica Piſtacia 
Scr ap hytun Medium BY, = e TP Venter 
uris Cortes mpbarom 172 855 8014] Tereniabim Abagi 
erabildn TER \ Bellis Minor ko | wha” 4 
1 Yyphytum XI: | eretes | ib. 
gtrtmrn an Minus cee efminalia Benz. Eenzoinum 
150 durats Fyna- ieh: 5 Terra 
5 Dyſuris . —— Aue Ampelites Ampelites 
„ uymphau Seri 1} Opium] Melitea . Melitza 
& Aloides Mneriſe's | Metaſyneriſis] yronch Magnefia Alba, & 
"ns & kg Adela . | 5, Ars Manganeſe 
 Andrachue Bo the Þ aryngeus Pharynxz| Sicula Eezoar Foſlile 
Andrachoe | Faerie ao ag, A ee ib. 
Morus Mit Fringe . akick,MarumSyriacum Sioil! Bolus Candidus. & 
orre bora 1 Lilac 81 ata 1 Demnia Terra. 
Pandiculatie tut Syrupus Tripolis Alana Terra. 
Vers Peoratis 4 Candida Cimolia Alba 
Scrafu s apilizire Adianthum | Creta Creta Alba 
ria Lues & 5 ib. Fullonzen Cimolia Alba. & Ci- 
ratoria Althz * Allium mol:a Purpuraſcens, 
Colubrinath ot. Aura, . Althæa] Poliata Tartari Diureticus Sa 
51 ant. Aurantia Hiſpalenſis] Sigillata Merita Curcuma 
[IE 


Cimolia ab. 
Cin:olia Alba 

Creta Selinuſia 
Cimolia ei 


van e g Anglica 
Selinulia 
S:gillata Alba 


of the under jaw 


that bends the body 


Triſmous 


Ferula Glauco &c. & La- 
ſerpitium Vuig. 
Sophia 


Thapſia 


"Thaliarum 
"Thea 
Germanica 
Thelygonon 
Theuar 


Veronica 
Mercurialis Fruticoſa 
Abductor Pollicis Manus 


Thuyæ Corus 
Chymbra Satureia Sativa 
Thymbra Hiſpanica Marum 
Thyme Thymus Vulg. 


Wild : a : 
Mother of | SerpyliumVulg.Main, 


Lemon Serpyllum Citratum 
Maſtich Marum 
Thymelæa Alypum 
Thymelæa Laurebla Mas 
Thymiama Thur's Cortex 
Thymus Condyloma 
Thymus Thymus. Acrothymion. 
Artery Thymicze Art. 
Thymus Citratus Citratum 


Serpyilus Serpyllum Vulg. Min. 
Acinos Acincs: 
Maſtichina Marum 
Thyoniama. Crinatum 
I'hyrou-adenoi-dzus, Crico Pharyngæi 
eee, Crico Pharyngæs 


Thyro-epiglotides, ThyroArytanoides 
Ihyro-pharyngus Pharynx 
'Th ro- hai 21} 0'O0- : 1 

* hy leet 800 þ Thyro Staphylini 
Thyrie Thyrſus 
Fhyſlelinum 
Tihialis Gracilis, Plantaris Muſcuius 


Theobroma Cacag Cacao 
Theriuca | 
Ruſticorum _ Allium 
racal's Be- 1 
mie fo Be Chyloſtagma, &c. | 
Thermaſmata _ Chiliaſma } 
Acidulaz, & Aqua Sul- 
Thermæ 1 * — | 
Thetlatian . | Guao 
Thick Pachys: 
Thigh Femur 
Thigh bone Femoris os 
Thirit Sitis 
excels of Polydipſia 
want of Adipſia 
a remedy agaĩuſt Adipſon 
Thiſtle : Carduus 
Thiſtle (Common Star)  Calcitrapa, 
(St. Barnaby's) Calcitrapa Offic. 
(Bloſſed) Carduus Bened. 
| (Fuller's) Carduus Vullon. 


(Common creep- Carduus Hæ- 
ing Way) } morrhoidalis, 


(Common Milk) Carduus Lact 
(Torch) | Cereus 
(Ladies) Carduus Lact. 


(Spaniſh Milk) Carduus Lact. Syr. 
(Pine) Carduus Pinea 
(Globe) Crocodilion 
Thlaſpi Arvenſe 'Thlafpi Ver, 


(Low Carline) Carduus Lact. Syr, | 


Tigaka Jaca Indica 
Tigillum Crucibulum 
Tiglium Cataputia Minor 
Tijaka Marum Jaca Indica 
in Stannum 
Tincar Tincal. & Borax 
Tinctorius Flos Geniſta Tinctora 
Tinea, which ſce, & Achor 
Tinct. 
Aloetica Aloe 
Amaru Amara 
Ambragriſca Ambragriſca 
Autimoni Antimonium 
Argenti Argentum 
Antihyſterica Fulei Puliga 
Benzoini Benzoinum 
Cantharidum Cantharides 
Cardamomi Ca damomum 
Caſtorei Caſtor 
_ Cinnamon Cirnamomum 
Cort. Peruv. Cortex Peruvianus 
Fetida Alaſœtida 
Fulig:nis Iuligo 
Ipecac. Ipecac. 
Martis Ferrum 
Menthæ Meutha Spicata 
Myrri | Myrrha 
Saturnina Plumbum 
Salis Tartar Antimonium 
Thebaica Opium 
Veratri Helleborus Alb. 
Tin-glaſs Biſmuthum 


Tiffue Cellulaire.Celluloſa Membrana 
Tiſſue Muqueux. Celluloſa Membrana 


e (Ivy leaved) Cymbaiaria 
ben) a Linaria Hed. Fol. 


* 


Burſa Paſtoris Burſi Paſtoris | Toad-ſtool Fungus 
Fatuum | ith. Toad- ſtone Bufonitis 
Tholus Achicolum Toad- ſtone Lupus Marinus 
Thora Parou Cajan Tobacco Nicotianum 
Thorn : © Bngliſh Nicotiana Minor 
(Black) Prunus Sylveſtris Todda Panna Palma Japonica 
(Egyptian) | Acacia |Toddy-tree Mani 
(German Black) ib, [Toes | 
(Haw) Metpi'us Ap'i Folio, Abſeeſs in the Abſeeſſus 
& Spina Alba, Tela Capolin Capolin, &c. 
(White) ib. & Spina Nba Toluifera Tolutanum 
(Evergreen) 4 Meru Atuloats Torn 1 Hyboucoubu 
: U Pyrif, 4 * Lingua 
(Chriſt's) Paliurus' «7 Ancylogloflum 
(Goats) Tragacantha | Longve (Scirrhous) Scirrhus 
(Purging) Rhamnns | Vouc Tonicus 
Thorny Apple Stramonium | Touſils Tonſillæ 
Thorough War Per foliara in flamed Angina "oY 
Thoth Flermes Ulcer in the Uleus 
Thouth ? Hermes Abſceſs in the Abſceffys 
Throat | Tooth > ng 
Ulcerated Sore. Angina Cangrena [Tooth-ſhell | Dentalium 
Throat-wort Cervicaria Tooth-ſtone Gloſſopetra 
Throat-wort (American) Cardinalis Tooth-wort (Mat- | l 
Thruſh Aphtha | thiolus's Great } Orobanche 
Thunder-bolt Belemnites [Topaz Chryſopaſius & Topazius. 
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LYMPHATIC VESS ELS. From Mr. Hewsox, 


TO-YACE-PLATE:XVL 


F k . I. 
A Back View of the Fore Arm and Hand. 

A. The Hand. 

B. The lower Extremity of the Radius. 

C. The lower Extremity of the Ulna. 

D. The Muſcles on the Back of the Fore Arm turned aſide to exhibit a deep ſeated Lymphatic Yelle!, which perforates 
dete Interofſeous Ligament to get to the Forepart. 
F. The Olecranon. | 

can, Lymphatics appearing on the Back of the Fore Arm, immediately ander the Skin. 

. Some of the Lymphatics bending over the upper Extremity of the Radius to get to the Forepart of the Arm. 

„A Lymphatic paſſing over the Ulna, immediately under the Olecranon, and under the inner Condyle of Be Os 

Humeri, to get to the Forepart of the Arm. 


4. A Lymphatic which has penetrated the Muſcles, perforates the luteroſſeous Ligament, and gets to the Forepart of 
the Arm near the Radial Artery. 


„ OS 
| A Fo ore View oh the Upper bauen. 
A. The Scapula. 
B. The Clavicle. 
C. The Extremity of the Brackial Artery. 
D. The Muſcles lying on the inſide of the Arm. 
E. The inner Condyle of the Os Humeri, 
F. The lower Extremity of the Radius. 
„ A Lymphatic Veſſel which lies in the Cellular Membrane immediately under the Skin, and paſſes up on the infide 5 
of the Arm to the Axillary Glands. 
þ Superficial Lymphatic Veſſels paſſing over the Muſcles from the Back of the Fore Arm, and likewiſe over the 
Biceps to the Glands in the Axilla, _ ; 
| « A ſuperficial Lymphatic from the Back of the Fore Arm. 
{ A Gland through which it paſſes. 
„ The Lymphatics from the Anterior and the Poſterior Part of the Fore Aon uniting. 
V Lymphatic Glands in the Axilla. They ate common both to the ſuperficial and the deep ſeated Loaplizde | 
Veſſels. 
7: A deeper ſeated Lymphatic Veſſel a cloſe to the Radial Artery which i it accompanies all the Way to (5). 
b, . The deep ſeated Lymphatic Veſſel paſſing under the Interoſſeous and Ulnar Arteries, and appearing again on 
the Arm, at (i). 
i. The deep ſeated Labels Veſſel lying cloſe. to the Brachial Artery. 
. Two ſmall Lymphatic Glands through which it paſſes. | 
The fame Veſſel now become much larger and paſſing under a Branch of the Artery and ſome Cellular Membrane, . 
and appearing at (m). 
". The Trunk of ihe deep ſeated Lymphatic Veſſels paſſing vpwards to the Axilla, where it enters the Glands (/ ). 
4 | 
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H. The Gaſtrocnemius and Soleus, much ſhrunk by bein dried, and by the Solews bang ſeparated iroak the 


| « The Lymphatic Veſſel paling under a ſmall Part of the Soleus which i is left attached to the Bone, the Reſt being 


e. The Lymphatic Veſſel 1 the Popliteal Artery. | 
fs h. Lymyhatic Glands in the Ham, through which the Lymphatic Veſſel paſſes | 


m. A Lymphatic Gland b to the deep ſeated Lymphatic Veſſel. At this place thoſe Veſſels paſs to the Fore 


'E E F. Branches of the Crunal Artery. 
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VT 


ö TO FACE PLATE: WWI. 


F I G. III. 
A Back View of the lower Extremity, diſfected ſo as to ſhew the deeper ſcated 1 Veſts which accompary 


Ez the Arteries. 

A The Os Pubis. 1. | 

B. The Tuberoſity of the Iſchium. 

C. That Part of the Os Ilium which was articulated with the Os Sacrum: 
D. The Extremity of the Iliac Artery appearing above the Groin, 

E. The Knee. | 


FF. The two cut Sarda ok the Triceps Muſcle, divided to ſhew the Lymphatic Veſſels that paſs through its ber. 
foration along with the Crural Artery, | 


G. The Edge of the Muſculus Gracilis. 


Tibia to expoſe the Veſſels. 
I. The Heel. 
K. The Sole of the Foot. | 
L. The ſuperficial Lymphatic Veſſels paſſing over the Knee, to get to the Thigh. 
M. The Poſterior Tibial Artery. 
a. A Lymphatic Veſſel accompanying the Poſterior Tibial Artery. 
b. The ſame Veſſel croſſing the Artery. 


A ſmall Lymphatic Gland through which this deep ſeated Lymphatic Veſſel paſſes. 


removed. 


7, The Lymphatic Veſſel paſſing with the Crural Artery through the Perforation of the Triceps M Muſcle, 


4. The Lymphatic. Veſſel, after it has * the W of the Triceps Aang into Branches which embrace 
the Artery (J). 


part of the Groin, where they communicate with the ſuperficial Lymphatic Veſſels. 
n. 4 pact of the ſuperſicial on wen Veſſels appearing on the Brim of the Pelvis. 


. 1 G. IV. 


5 The more ſuperficial Lymphatic Veſſels of the lower x Extremity; 
A. The Spine of the Os llium, 1 25 


B. The Os Pubis. 
C. The Iliac Artery. 
D. The Knee. 


G. The Muſculus Gaſtrocnemius. 
H. The Tibia. 
I. The Tendon of the Muſculus Tibialis Anticus. 


a. A Lymphatic Veſſel belonging to the Top of the Foot, 
b. Its firſt Diviſion into Branches. 


- cc Other Diviſions of the ſame Lymphatic Veſſel 
d. A ſmall Lymphatic Gland. 


e. The Lymphatic Veſſels which lie between the Skin and the Muſcles of the Thigh. 
# f- Two Lymphatic Glands at the upper Part of the Sp below the Groin, 
gg. Other Glands. 


b. A Lymphatic Veſfel which paſſes by the Side of thoſe Glands without commurcating with them; and, bending to- 
wards the inſide of the Groin at (i), opens into the Lymphatic Gland (4.) 


] !, Lymphatic Glands in the Groin, which are common to the Lymphatic Veſſels of the Genitals and thoſe of the 
lower Extremity. | 


m. u. * Plexus of Lymphatic Veſſels paſſing on the inſide of the Iliac Artery. 
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